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PREFACE. 


The  plan  and  contents  of  the  following  work  are  so  fully  detailed  in 
the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  that  it  only  remains  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  offered  to  the  public.  The  Editor,  having 
been  (ot  many  years  a  reader  and  an  admirer  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
\ias(reqiieDtly  regretted  that  no  selection  had  been  made  of  its  most  valu- 
Me  articles  on  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  Politics.  The  idea  suggested 
itself,  that  these,  if  properly  chosen,  and  separated  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  would  form  a  publication  of  considerable  interest  and  utility  to 
those  persons,  especially,  who  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
copy  of  the  original. 

That  a  judicious  selection  from  a  work  of  so  voluminous  a  nature, 
and  embracing  so  great  a  diversity  of  subjects,  could  not  be  made  without 
considerable  labour,  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  Editor  was  oppress- 
ed by  the  abundance  of  materiak;  and  the  difficulty  of  selection  was  in- 
creased by  the  general  excellence  of  the  articles  among  which  he  had  to 
dioose.  He  excluded  from  his  plan  those  which  referred  to  temporary 
topics;  bnt,  even  after  this  was  done,  he  was  frequently  at  a  loss  what 
to  insert,  and  what  to  leave  out.  His  object  was  to  embody  in  these 
Selections  the  best  papers  in  the  Review,  particularly  those  of  permanent 
interest,  or  likely  to  attract  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  Whether 
he  has  succeeded  the  public  will  decide.  Those  best  acquainted  with  the 
diversified  contents  of  the  original  work,  will  probably  be  the  least  dis- 
posed to  censure  his  defects. 

As  the  articles  comprise  discussions  on  a  variety  of  important  ques^ 
tioos,  they  are  distributed  under  appropriate  heads,  without  regard  to  the 
time  of  their  publication  in  the  Review.  The  number  of  the  volume  and 
page  from  which  each  disquisition  has  been  taken  is  stated  in  notes.  Re- 
ferences are  also  occasionally  made  to  articles  which  could  notbereprinted 
for  want  of  space.  To  the  reader  these  will  afford  facilities  in  refer- 
ring to  the  original  work,  the  value  of  which  cannot  he  depreciated  by 
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any  abridgment  of  its  contents,  however  ample.  In  addition  to  a  Table 
of  Contents,  there  is  an  Analytical  Index,  at  the  end  of  of  the  Sixth  Vo- 
lume, which  will  be  found  both  copious  and  accurate. 

The  Editor  confidently  expects  that  these  volumes  will  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception.  The  celebrity  of  the  authors,  the  variety  of  the 
style,  and  the  attraction  of  the  subjects,  can  hardly  fail  to  procure  for  them 
abundance  of  readers. 


PRELIMINARY  DISSERTATION 


ox 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE; 


AND 


THE  HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  TENDENCY 


OF 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


Tbi  publication  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  been  justly  regarded  as 
fbrming  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  periodical  literature.  No 
critical  and  political  journal  ever  obtained  so  brilliant  a  celebrity,  or  gave 
90  powerful  an  impulse  to  public  opinion.  That  its  merits  may  be  pro- 
perly appreciated,  it  will  be  necessary,  before  making  any  observations  on 
its  history  and  principles,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  distinguished 
works  of  the  kind  by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  to  advert  to  those  cir- 
comiUnoes,  in  the  intellectual  and  political  condition  of  society,  previously 
to  its  appearance,   that  contributed  to  its  success. 

The  origin  of  reviewing  has  been  traced  to  Photius.  His  "  Bibliotheca'' 
resembled,  in  some  degree,  the  early  English  Reviews,  which  aspired  to 
DO  higher  merit  than  that  of  giving  extracts  from  new  books.  It  consisted 
excfasiTely  of  abridged  notices  of  the  works  he  had  read  during  his  em- 
bossy  io  Piersia,  and  was  not  designed  to  perform  the  office  of  a  critical 
joarnal.  France  has  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  this  species  of  publi- 
catMm.  Denis  de  Sallo,  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  a  man 
of  emioeat  literary  attainments,  established,  in  1655,  a  Review, — the 
*'  Journal  des  S^vans,''— on  the  plan  of  those  which  exist  at  present.  It 
was  a  weddy  publication,  and  contained  reviews  of  the  most  popular  and 
dialiDginhed  productions  in  every  department  of  literature.  The  style  of 
criticism  was  bold  and  sarcastic,  and  exposed  the  editor  to  the  resentment 
of  tibe  authors  he  held  up  to  ridicule. .  To  shield  himself  from  the  per- 
sonal attacks  to  which  the  severity  of  his  criticisms  made  him  liable,  De 
Sallo  pabii^i^  his  Jonmal  in  the  name  of  Sieur  de  B^douville,  his  foot- 
man. Fora  considerable  time,  he  conducted  it  without  any  assistance  from 
fab  literary  friends;  bnt,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  labours,  he  found  it  ne^ 
temarj  to  seek  for  contributions  from  others,  and  selected,  as  his  coad- 
jolors,  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  France.     The  originality  and 
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critical  acumen  displayed  in  the  Yfork  attracted  general  admiration.  Iti 
circulation  extended  to  several  countries  of  Europe ;  it  was  translated  into 
various  languages,  and  imitated  by  the  literati. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  popularity  which  Sallo  acquired  as  a 
reviewer,  the  asperity  of  his  articles  provoked  a  fierce  opposition.  Those 
who  most  admired  the  graces  of  his  style  and  playfulness  of  his  wit,  were 
loudest  in  their  complaints  of  the  despotical  power  he  assumed.  Disraeli, 
in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,"  observes,  that ''  after  having  published 
only  the  third  volume  of  his  journal,  the  editor  felt  the  irritated  wasps  of 
literature  thronging  so  thick  about  him,that  he  very  gladly  abandoned  the 
throne  of  criticism/'  There  are  good  grounds,  however,  for  believing 
that  the  discontinuance  of  this  excellent  publication  was  occasioned  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  party,  who  had  sufficient  influence  at  court  to  procure  a  de- 
cree ordering  it  to  be  relinquished. 

The  impression  which  it  made  on  the  public  mind  was  not  speedily  ef- 
faced, and  it  was  resumed  by  the  Abt6  Gallois.  He  wielded  the  critical 
sceptre  with  greater  moderation  than  his  predecessor.  To  secure  popularity 
by  gentleness  and  impartiality,  in  the  discharge  of  his  important  functions, 
was  laudable  in  a  writer  who  wished  to  guide  the  taste  of  the  community  ; 
but,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  raillery  and  pungent  sarcasms  of  an 
abler  master  of  the  art,  they  were  dissatisGed  with  a  dry  analysis  of  works, 
and  a  collection  of  extracts.  In  consequence,  the  *'  Journal  des  Si^vans," 
under  its  new  conductor,  did  not  produce  the  same  effect  as  when  super— 
intended  by  its  founder. 

In  167A  the  Abb6  de  la  Roque  succeeded  his  friend  Gallois,  and  carried 
on  the  Review  for  nine  years,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Cousin. 
He  conducted  it  with  considerable  ability  till  1702 ;  it  then  became  the 
property  of  a  society  established  by  the  Abb6  Bignon,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement it  assumed  a  new  form,  and  maintained,  for  a  number  of  years, 
a  nigh  reputation  as  a  valuable  depository  of  scientific  and  literary  know— 
ledge.^ 

Bayle  commenced,  in  March,  1684,  the  '*  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publique 
des  Lettres,"  a  monthly  journal  formed  on  the  model  of  the  "  Journal 
des  S^avans."  It  affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  versatile  talents  of 
its  conductor.  His  unrivalled  learning,  brilliant  wit,  and  easy  style,  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  impart  an  agreeable  variety  and  interest  to  a  publi- 
cation of  this  description.  He  possessed  many  advantages  to  which  most 
of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  had  no  plaim.  His  fame  as  an  au- 
thor was  permanently  established.  With  many,  indeed,  his  principles 
M^ere  not  popular;  but  all  admired  the  erudition  and  talent  displayed  in 
their  advocacy.  His  ''  News  from  the  Republic  of  Letters"  was  warmly 
supported  by  the  public,  and  may  still  be  resorted  to  as  a  rich  source  of 

*  An  interesting  account  of  tbe  Jotimal  des  Sgavans  will  heround  in  the  Rev.  Henry 
Stebbing's  "Lectures  on  Periodical  Literature,"  published  in  the  AiheruEum  for  18*^8. 
(See  Nos.  18.iM).t22.24.26.28.,  which  contain  the  whole  of  that  gentlemati's  contribu- 
tions on  the  subject.)  His  enquiries  into  the  progress  and  tendency  of  periodical  com- 
position,  from  its  fir^t  rude  commencement  to  its  present  state,  evince  accurate  and 
extensive  research.  His  remarlcs  on  the  character  of  our  most  popular  literary  journals 
are  conspicuous  for  discrimination  and  candour;  nor  is  he  less  deserving  of  praise  for 
his  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  Reviews,  and  his  exposition  of  the  principles  upon 
which*  they  ilM>uld  be  cimdiidtod.  D'braeli,  in  his  "  Curiosities  of  Literature,*'  haagirett 
1  few  additional  particulars  respecting  the.  preieet  of  I>e  Sallo,  aad  Uie  progress  of 
literafy  joumals  in  France. 
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^at^^K  ^"^     Y^^^^^urs  as  a  critic  terminated  in  consequence 
^^^aJ>*^^t^^^  *i*  ttx^T^^^ssant  mental  exertion,  in  1687.    The 

•SS******    -rtU^^    2l^®^^  but  not 

^T^^^^  cO«*f^  1^.  ^^  eiVl^^^^^ent  period,  its  management  was  given 
•^  -rfoc  ^^Im^  *ii<^^fe^  rf^*'  several  years.  He  changed  its  name 
^  ^^^^  O^^  Cu\»  ^U^  ^^vans."  Under  his  superintendence  it 
^^^'^Jx^  ^^^cC^^iCii  -^^^  extended  to  thirteen  volumes.  Its  sub- 
^' J^iaf^t   Sdo^^  joWti    1^^  probability  is,  that  it  was  incorporated 

«^g^  ort^e^  c  ^^®  tWl  ^  impulse  to  periodical  literature  on  the  Con- 
^^^^^ssi^^^e^^^  ^  ?*ng  capitals  of  Europe  were  supplied  with 
™  iTa  fe^  ^  O^^  *^u!:  *?^^lars  of  the  age  sent  contributions.  Of  these 
2SU  U>  ^^^^^\^^  §*Ven;  but  it  is  intended,  as  being  more  com- 
^^uieTatt^*^  de^'^S**  •  \^«  present  Essay,  to  limit  this  sketch  of  the 
M^Ue  ^*^  ^^i,€^e&<^ re'^i^ing  to  a  short  notice  of  those  publications  which 
^-  vsd  P^^'^jloc^  ^?  ^riUsh  enterprise  and  talent. 

^oeVt  ^^^^^x^e^v^  flingular,  had  England,  with  her  unlimited  command 
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ft-ffoai!^^^^^.-^  c^®*"^  department  of  science  and  literature,  not  assisted 

^  ^Ae  ^"*^|^ticot  of  a  class  of  works  the  influence  of  which  has  been 

jgy  /&e  ^'^^^^^^wenefici*!-    She  soon  entered  with  eagerness  into  this  newly 

so  esOeasi^^J  l^l>eculatlon.   It  appears,  however,  that  her  first  attempts  at 

opaxed  field  ?  .^^J^j  were  exceedingly  imperfect.     The  early  English  Re- 

p^riodieal   en  ^^^YfVBce  so  wide  a  range  as  their  precursors  in  France  and 

riews  did  ^^^lej  ^^^  ''^^^®  more  than  advertisements  of  new  works,  with 

Gecta^ay-  ^^^^cls  clumsily  put  together, — a  sort  of  catalogue  raiaanne  to 

*«cTi«  «*        ^jollectors  might  refer  before  adding  to  their  libraries.    Mr. 

^^'*^  iJ**^tfie  industrious  compiler  of  the  **  Literary  Anecdotes,"  has  meit- 

IVichofe,       g^^i  publication  of  this  description  that  appeared  in  London. 

fjoned  ^^11^ J  ««  Weekly  Memorials,  or  an  Account  of  Books  lately  set 

'^  ^f^  ^j^    commenced  in  January,  1688.     It  is  not  stated  at  what  period 

^**'^'      Aiscoolinued,  or  whether  it  possessed  any  merit.    The  journals 


^/|?^  soeedily  followed  can  scarcely  be  classed  amongst  regular  Reviews. 

^^^^^Mds  oi  the  progress  of  literature  they  are  of  some  value  but  are  de- 

-^f  'Ifo/'  l/»^  interest  arising  from  original  disquisitions  on  the  wqrks  no- 

*^^       The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important:—*'  The  Censura 

t»ced^    J^^  „  established  in  1708,  and  the  "  Ribliolheca  Curiosa,"  about  the 

Tcmp^™     'cra-re  notices  of  a  few  remarkable  publications,  and  selections 

g^gae  ;"^;^joumals.     They  were  followed  by  the  *'  Memoirs  of  Li- 

ttom  wWg  ^^lg    octavo,  1722;   "  New  Memoirs  of  Literature,  by  Mi- 

^^'^^^la  Roch«f"  begun  in  January,  1725,  and  ended  December,  1727, 

cbael  « la  ^^^^^j  state  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,  by  Andrew  Reid," 

6  ^^*'2,^  in  January,  1728,  ended  December,  1736,  18  vols.;   **  His- 

comtoeoeea         ^^  Archibald  Bower,"  begun  in  17S0,  ended  1732,  A  vols. ; 

^^jj^  J'*^     i^nrnal,"  printed  at  Dublin,   begun  17AA,  and  ended  June, 

17  W»  ^  ^  I  Vn  ^^  criticism  now  so  popular  was  first  adopted  in  the 
TbP  *,-  ^evi^^^'-'*  This  old  and  respectable  journal  was  established  in 
«•  H^*?J3^*loIi  Griffith,  Esq., — a  gentleman  universally  esteemed  for  his 
iTl^'ty  "^  .^0ienls,  liberal  opinions,  and  moral  worth.  He  discharged 
Ulerary  *^'^#^dilor  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  Those  acquainted  with 
^  ifjdles  ^  yjB^  under  his  judicious  management,  will  acknowledge  the 
•lie  ^ork»      ,  -nd  political  honesty  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  In  180S, 
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Mr.  Griffilh,  junior,  succeeded  his  falher  as  editor,  and  continued  liis  labours 
till  May,  1825,  when  indisposition  compelled  him  to  relinquish  a  situation 
he  occupied  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  public.    The 
different  series  of   the  ''Monthly  Review"  contain  a  vast  accumulation  of 
general  knowledge,  and  many  admirable  specimens  of  philosophical  and 
impartial  criticism*    It  was  the  first  journal  which  skilfully  combined  an 
analysis  of  books,  with  critical  strictures  on  their  character,  and  the  topics 
of  which  they  treated.  Disquisitions  on  the  subjects  of  works  were  only  oc- 
casionally introduced ;  and  were  contributed  by  men  of  established  cele-* 
brily  in  the  republic  of  letters.     The  criticisms  were,  in  general,  neither 
too  brief  nor  too  elaborate;  but  gave  a  fair  abstract  of  an  author's  produc- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  discriminating  commentary  on  their  excellencies 
and  defects.     Though  the  ''  Monthly"  has  not  maintained  the  same  lofty 
ground  as  the  '*  Edinburgh"  and   ''  Quarterly  Reviews"  in  learned  and 
profound  discussion,  it  has  occasionally  sent  forth  articles  of  great  attraction 
and  permanent  value.    Its  views  on  political  subjects  were  always  com- 
iprehensive  and  enlightened,  and  advocated,  under  circumstances  the  most 
discouraging,  with  firmness,  talent,  and  integrity.  On  questions'  of  a  re- 
ligious nature  it  was  favourable  to  the  opinions  of  the  unitarian  party;  but 
its  support  was  the  result  of  conviction,  and  invariably  rendered  in  a  to- 
lerant spirit.     The  rights  of  conscience  were  strenuously  defended  by  its 
conductors.     Persecution  was  never  justified  in  the  name  of  religion,  nor 
^disabilities,  whether  civil  or  political,  vindicated  as  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  the  British  constitution.    Upon  the  whole,  it  ma^y  be  said  with  truth  of 
this  use&il  journal,  that,  for  a  period  exceeding  seventy  years,  it  has  bc^n 
the  *'  steady  and  independent  advocate  of  the  general  interests  of  litera- 
ture, of  moral  virtue,  of  political  freedom  and  religious  liberty,  unaw^ed 
by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  worst  of  times,  and  unseduced  by  the  al- 
lurements of  days  of  peace  and  pleasure,  which  it  has  been  alike  its  for- 
tune to  witness  in  its  protracted  career.''* 

The  success  of  the  "Monthly  Review"  led  to  the  establishment  of  seve- 
ral other  critical  journals.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  followed  each 
other  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  growing  taste  for  such  publications. 
When  authors  were  few,  books  rare,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
without  the  means  of  instruction,  the  want  of  Reviews  was  not  felt.  They 
are  the  offspring  of  an  improved  state  of  society,  and  their  progress  has 
kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  It  will  be  found,  there- 
fore, Ihat  from  the  period  when  the  *'  Monthly  Review"  entered  on  its 
career,  periodical  criticism  assumed  a  more  important  character,  and  was 
sought  after  with  greater  avidity. 

About  a  year  after  Mr.  Griffith  commenced  his  work,  Dr.  Matthew  Maty 
published  the  first  number  of  the  "Journal  Brilannique,"  which  he  continued 
for  five  years.  It  came  out  every  two  months  at  the  Hague,  and  contained 
an  account,  in  French,  of  the  principal  books  published  in  England.  It 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  exhibited  extensive  literary  information. 
Dr.  Maty  was  originally  a  physician  at  Leyden,  and  settled  in  England  in 
17A0.  The  learning  and  genius  of  which  his  journal  afforded  unequivo- 
cal proofs,  recommended  him  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  writers 
of  that  day«  To  this  connection  he  was  indebted  for  his  appointment  of  un- 
der-librarian  to  the  British  Museum,  at  its  first  institution  in  1753  ;  and 

♦  Preface  to  vol.  cvi.  of  the  Monthly  Reyicw. 
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in  1772  hr  the  office  of  principal  librarian.  The  ''Journal'  Britannique," 
Asi^  imequal  in  critical  talent  to  many  of  its  successors,  did  credit  to  the  . 
lesearcfa,  taste,  and  judgment  of  its  editor. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  an  intimate  connection  has  always  existed 
fcetireen  the  progress  of  periodical  literature  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
The  history  of  Scotch  Reviews  and  Magazines  affords  many  striking  proofs 
of  lltts  ol^rvation.  Edinburgh  has  been  long  celebrated  for  the  variety 
and  importance  of  its  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  the  reputation  of 
its  meo  of  letters,  and  the  intelligence  of' its  population.  These  circum- 
stances will  account  satisfactorily  for-  the  number  of  periodical  publications 
to  wluch  that  city  has  given  birth,  and  which  have  been  supported  by  its 
most  eminent  writers. 

It  is  aa  interesting  fact,  Hiat  the  '^Edinburgh  Review"  was  the  title  of 
die  first  jonmal  published  in  Scotland  exclusively  devoted  lo  criticism.    The 
^tlemen  by  whom  it  was  projected  and  conducted  afterwards  rose  to  the 
highest  distinction  in  the  literary  world.    The  names  of  Adam  Smith,  Dr. 
KobcTlsoa,  Lord  Chancellor  Roslyn,  Dr.  Blair,  and  several  other  writers. 
of  nole,  are  associated  with  this  remarkable  work.     It  contains  the  earliest 
effort  erf  the  author  of  the  ''Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  of  tlie  historian  off 
Anneriat, 

The  design  of  the  Review,  as  expressed  in  the  original  Preface,  was  to 
*'hy  before  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  a  view  of  the  progressive  state 
of  leaoning  ia  Scotland ;  to  give  a  full  account  of  all  books  published  there 
within  the  compass  of  half  a  year;  and  to  take  some  notice  of  such  books 
published  elsewhere  as  are  most  read  in  this  country,  or  seem  to  have 
any  title  to  draw  the  public  attention."  Only  two  numbers  were  published, 
iaioly,  1755,  and  January,  1756.  The  circumstance  of  the  authors  not 
heiog  known  gave  an  interest  to  the  Review,  exclusive  of  the  talent  dis- 
played in  its  management.    Eight  articles,  of  which  six' are  on  historical 
subjects,  were  from  the  pen  qf  Dr.  Robertson.     Among  the  contributions  of 
Adam  Smith,  the  review  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  attracted  most  attention. 
Br.  Blur  wrote  several  literary  criticisms ;  and  Mr.  Jardine,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh,  reviewed  works  on  theology.    It  may  appear 
jstrange  that  David  Hume,  the  friend  and  associate  of  the  eminent  persons 
eagi^ed  in  this  undertaking,  and  whose  splendid  talents  would  have  in-. 
creased  its  reputation,  had  no  share  in  its  management,  nor  even  knew 
the  names  of  the  writers.     Prudential  considerations  influenced  the  con- 
doctors  in  excluding  him  from  any  knowledge  of  their  proceedings.  When 
the  Review  came  out,  Scotland  was  agitated  by  religious  dissensions.    The 
orthodox  party  had  taken  alarm  at  the  philosophical  writings  of  Hume> 
Under  sudi  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  most  unwise  had  the  Edi*- 
tors  admitted  an  avowed  Deist  into  their  literary  counsels,  especially  after 
having,  in  their  Prefatory  Address,  slated  their  determination  to  oppose, , 
at  alJ  times,  irreligious  doctrines.* 

*  The  Iste  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  his  Life  of  John  Home,  a  work  that  contains  a  deligbtfoLr 
of  the  literary  and  philosophical  societies  of  Edinburgh,  assigns  aaother  reason.- 
coooealiog  firom  Mr.  Hume  the  secret  of  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  relates  an 
Diioie,  from  which  it  would  appear,  that  a  short  time  before  the  work  was  discontinued 
the  nystery  was  unveiled  to  him.  « I  have  heard,'*  says  the  author  of  the  **  Man  of 
Feeling,'' «' that  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  afraid  both  of  Mr.  Hume's 
p»d-Balure  and  his  extreme  artlessness ;  that  from  the  one^  their  criticisms  would  hkve 
heea  weakened  or  suppressed,  and  f^om  the  other  the  secret  discovered.    The  contents 
•f  Ike  work  strongly  attracted  his  attention ;  and  he  eiprvssed  bis  surprise  to  some  of  the 
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Notwithstanding  this  precaution,  and  the  care  of  Mr.  Jardine,  the  He^ 
view  was  hurried  to  a  premature  extinction  by  the  sensitiyeness  of  the 
Scotch  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  an  eitreme  de- 
gree of  nervousness,  amongst  theologians  and  religious  bodies,  respecting 
Aeir  favourite  tenets,  should  so  frequently  hinder  the  fearless  investigatioo 
of  truth. 

The  Preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  with  ex-- 
planatory  notes,  published  in'  1818,  fully  states  the  causes  of  its  discontinu- 
ance. The  following  extract  from  this  publication  is  of  sufGcient  interest, 
as  giving  a  sketch  of  religious  parties  in  Scotland  at  the  middle  of  last 
century,  to  justify  its  insertion  here.  "At  the  very  moment  when  Mr. 
Wedderburn,  afterwards  Earl  of  Roslyn  (in  his  note  at  the  end  of  the 
second  number),  had  announced  an  intention  to  enlarge  the  plan,  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  w^ork.  The  temper  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  was,  at  that  moment,  peculiarly  jealous  on  every  ques- 
tion that  approached  tha  boundaries  of  theology.  A  popular  election  of  the 
parochial  clergy  had  been  restored  with  the  Presbytery  by  Ihe  Revolution. 
The  rights  of  patrons  had  been  reimposed  on  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  by  Ministers  who  desired,  if  they  did  not  medi- 
tate, the  re-eslablishment  of  Episcopacy.  But,  for  thirty  yeai-s  afterwards, 
this  unpopular  right  was  either  disused  by  the  patrons,  or  successfully  re- 
sisted by  the  people.  The  zealous  Presbyterians  still  retained  the  doctrine 
and  spirit  of  the  Covenanters;  and  their  favourite  preachers,  bred  up 
amidst  the  furious  persecutions  of  Charles  the  Second,  had  rather  learned 
piety  and  fortitude,  than  acquired  that  useful  and  ornamental  learning 
which  becomes  their  order  in  times  of  quiet.  Some  of  them  had  separated 
from  the  Church  on  account  of  '  lap  patronage,'  among  other  marks  of  de- 
generacy. But,  besides  these  'Seceders,'  the  majority  of  the  Established 
clergy  were  adverse  to  the  law  of  patronage,  and  disposed  to  connive  at 
resistance  to  its  execution.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  more  lettered  and  re- 
fined ministers  of  the  Church,  who  had  secretly  relinquished  many  parts 
of  the  Calvinistic  system — ^from  the  unpopularity  of  their  own  opinions 
and  modes  of  preaching — from  their  connection  with  the  gentry  who  held 
the  rights  of  patronage— and  from  repugnance  to  the  vulgar  and  illiterate 
ministers  whom  turbulent  elections  brought  into  the  Church — became  hos- 
tile to  the  interference  of  the  people,  and  zealously  laboured  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  a  law  which  had  hitherto  remained  almost  dormant.  The 
orthodox  party  maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  against  a  regulation  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  enemies ;  and  the  party  which  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion claimed  the  distinction  of  liberality  and  toleration,  contended  for  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate,  to  the  destruction  of  a  right, 
which  more  than  any  other  interested  the  conscience  of  the  people  of 

gentlemen  concerned  in  it,  with  whom  he  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  at  the  excei-> 
lence  of  a  performance,  written,  as  he  presumed  from  bis  ignorance  of  the  subject,  by 
some  persons  out  of  their  own  literary  circle.  It  was  agreed  to  communicate  the  secret 
to  him  at  a  dinner,  which  was  shortly  after  given  by  one  of  the  number.  At  that  dinner, 
he  repeated  his  wonder  on  the  subject  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  One  of  the  company 
said  he  knew  the  authors,  and  would  tell  them  to  Mr.  Hume,  on  his  giving  an  oath  of 
secrecy.  *  How  is  the  oath  to  be  taken,  said  David,  with  his  usual  pleasantry, '  of  a  man 
accused  of  so  much  scepticism  as  1  am?  you  would  not  trust  my  Bible  oath ;  but  1  will 
swear  by  the  to  XAyor  and  the  to  ^fiwov  never  to  reveal  your  secret.'  He  was  then  told 
the  names  of  the  authors,and  the  plan  of  the  work ;  but  it  was  not  continued  long  enough  tcr 
allow  of  his  contributing  any  articles."— Mflcite»«i«'#  Lift  of  Mr.  John  Homey  p.  25. 
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At  tbe  head  of  Uiia  l43t  Mrty  was  Dr.  BoberUoo,  ooe  of  the 

cfliftAatofs  to  Che  present  volume,  wno,  about  the  time  of  its  appearance, 

Hf  00  the  eve  of  effecting  a  revolution  in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  by  at 

ifa^th  oompelliog  the  stubborn  Presbyterians  to  submit  to  the  auttiority  of 

a  law  which  they  abhorred. 

''Another  circumstance  rendered  the  time  very  perilous  for  Scotch  re- 
viewers of  ecclesiastical  publications.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Hume,  the 
iaIiiBate  fnend  of  the  leader  of  the  tolerant  clergy,  very  naturally  excited 
the  alarm  of  the  orthodox  party,  who,  like  their  predecessors  of  the  pre- 
ce£itg  age,  were  zealous  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  but  confined  their 
(haiity  witliin  the  pale  of  their  own  communion,  and  were  much  disposed 
to  repii  the  impunity  of  heretics  and  infidels  as  a  reproach  lo  a  ChriBtian 
m^gislFate.  In  the  year  175 A,  a  complaint  to  the  General  Assembly 
itgaiost  the  philosophical  writings  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Lord  Kames,  was 
with  difficulty  eluded  by  the  friends  of  free  discussion.  The  writers  of  the 
Eeview  were  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  these 
fhcumslaiices.  They  kept  the  secret  of  their  Review  from  Mr.  Hume» 
the  most  intimate  friend  of  some  of  them.  They  forbore  to  notice  his 
'History  o(  the  Stewarts,'  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  at  Edin- 
bargfi  two  months  before  the  publication  of  the  Review ;  though  it  is  little 
to  say  that  it  was  the  most  remarkable  work  which  ever  issued  from  the 


"  They  trusted  that  the  moderation  and  well-known  piety  of  Mr.  Jar- 
dine  would  conduct  them  safely  through  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  jar- 
riag  parties.  Nor  does  it,  in  fact,  appear  that  any  part  of  his  criticisms 
ii  at  variance  with  that  enlightened  reverence  for  religion  which  he  was 
toowD  tofeel ;  hut  he  was  influenced  by  the  ecclesiastical  party  to  which  he 
adhered.  He  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  might  securely  assail  the  op- 
pooeotB  of  patronage  through  the  sides  of  Erskine,  Boston,  and  other  popular 
preachers,  who  were  either  Seceders,  or  divines  of  the  same  school.  He 
evea  ventured  lo  use  the  weapon  of  ridicule  against  their  extravagant  me- 
tapbois,  their  wire-drawn  allegories,  their  mean  allusions ;  and  to  laugh 
at  those  who  complained  of  '  the  connivance  at  Popery,  the  toleration  of 
Prdacy^  the  pretended  rights  of  lay  patrons  of  heretical  professors  in  the 
Unirersifies,  and  a  lax  clergy  in  possession  of  the  Churches,'  as  the  cry- 
ing evils  of  the  time. 

"  This  species  of  attack,  at  a  moment  when  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
public  were  thus  susceptible,  appears  to  have  excited  general  alarm.  The 
orthodox  might  blame  the  writings  criticised,  without  approving  the  tone 
assumed  hy  the  critic.  The  multitude  were  exasperated  by  the  scorn  with 
which  their  favourite  writers  were  treated ;  and  many  who  altogether  dis- 
approved these  writings  might  consider  ridicule  as  a  weapon  of  doubtful 
propriety  against  language  habitually  employed  to  convey  the  religious  and 
moral  feelings  of  a  nation.  In  these  circumstances,  the  authors  of  the  Re- 
view did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  hazard  their  quiet,  reputation, 
and  interest,  by  persevering  in  their  attempt  to  improve  the  taste  of  their 
couDlrymea." 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  a  work  supported  by  such  men  as  Adam  Smith, 
Dr.  Robertson,  and  Dr.  Rlair,  and  containing  indications  of  their  genius, 
which  though  feeble  are  not  to  be  mistaken,  should  have  been  discontinued 
for  the  reaaoBS  assigned  in  this  quotation.  That  its  continuance  would  have 
been  faTonraMe  to  the  progress  of  literature,  science,  and  liberal  opinions. 
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is  obvious  from  the  tooe  and  character  of  the  two  published  numberis. 
They  are  animated  by  an  enlightened  spirit,  and  written  with  considerable 
vigour  and  elegance.  The  contributions  of  Adam  Smith  are  characterized 
by  extensive  information  and  clearness  of  reasoning;  whilst  those  of  Ro- 
bertson evince  a  decided  taste  for  that  department  of  literature,  by  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  which  his  name  is  associated  with  those  of  Hume  and 
Gibbon.  Of  the  critical  notices  furnished  by  Lord  Roslyn  and  Dr.  Blair, 
little  more  can  be  said  than  that  they  do  no  discredit  to  them,  nor  to  the 
publication  in  which  they  appeared. 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  downfall  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  gave 
birth  to  the  ''  Critical  Journal ;  or,  Annals  of  Literature."  This  was  a  Lon* 
don  journal  projected  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and 
by  profession  a  printer.  Having  been  for  some  years  foreman  of  Mr.  Strahan  's 
printing  establishment,  his  perseverance  and  talents  at  length  enabled  him  to 
commence  business  on  his  own  account.  Hamilton  was  thus  brought  into 
connexion  with  many  persons  of  literary  eminence,  amongst  whom  was 
Dr.  Smollett,  with  whose  assistance,  he  established  the  '*  Critical  Review." 
This  journal  was  the  unflinching  advocate  of  the  Tory  and  High  Church 
party.  The  **  Monthly  Review"  had  previously  obtained  considerable  in- 
fluence as  the  organ  of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters ;  and  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient, by  the  writers  engaged  in  the  new  undertaking,  to  occupy  different 
ground,  and  to  avow  Uieir  strenuous  attachment  to  Church  and  State. 
Whatever  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  political  doctrines  of  Dr.  Smollett 
and  his  coadjutors,  there  can  be  no  diflerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  they  supported  them  in  the  '*  Critical  Review." 

Like  all  public  writers  for  the  periodical  press,  the  Editors  of  this 
journal  commenced  their  labours  with  fair  professions  of  their  determination 
to  discharge  their  critical  functions  with  dignity  and  impartiality.  But, 
though  their  efforts  were  neither  deficient  in  talent  nor  energy,  they  were 
not  free  from  asperity  and  petulance.  Of  the  contributions  of  Smollett, 
Dr.  Anderson  observes: — ''  His  critical  strictures  evinced  sufficient  taste 
and  judgment,  but  too  much  irritability  and  impatience,  when  any  of  the 
incensed  authors,  whose  performances  he  had  censured,  attempted  to  reta- 
liate; and  a  degree  of  acrimony  of  style  and  intemperance  of  language,  that 
involved  him  in  a  variety  of  disputes  frequently  more  vexatious  than  credi- 
table." * 

Notwithstanding  these. defects,  the  work  assumed  a  high  rank  in  periodical 
criticism,  and  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  the  patronage  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  It  numbered  among  its  regular  contributors  some  of  the  master 
minds  of  the  age.  Johnson  was  the  author  of  several  able  articles ;  and  se^ 
veral  were  furnished  by  Whilaker,  the  historian  of  Manchester.  One 
of  the  most  efficient  and  active  writers  was  the  Rev.  Joseph  Robertson,  the 
author  of  a  great  yariety  of  publications.  This  gentleman  was  a  contributor 
to  the  ••  Critical  Review  "  for  twenty-one  years ;  and,  during  that  long  pe- 
riod, furnished  for  it  above  2,620  articles  on  theological,  classical,  poetical, 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  !  f 

The  first  number  of  the  **  Literary  Magazine,  or  Universal  Review," 
appeared  in  May,  1756,  a  few  months  after  the  **  Critical  Review."    The 

*  Dr.  Anderson's  Life  of  Smoliett,  p.  53. 

t  Sec  a  Sketch  of  his  Life  in  Nichols's  ''  Literary  Anecdotes,"  vol.  iii.  p.  504.  In  the 
same  vvoric  there  is  a  Memoir  or  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  the  individual  who  established 
the  "  Critical  Review."  (vol.  iii.  p.  398.) 
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t^ow  much  judgment  or  sagacity,  m^ 

we  can  promise  only  justness  and  ci 

t  we  can  insert  extensive  extracts, 

ngs  which  this  age  of  authors  may  of 

serve  the  distinction  of  criticism,  an< 

try  to  select  the  best  and  most  imports 

_    that  we  may  sometimes  influence  I 

^rity  of  a  valuable  work." 

Y-five  reviews  to  this  miscellany.    Ma 

^nd  uninteresting ;  but  others  are  writt 

possessing  his  dignity  of  .style,  with  1 

Sa^city  of  observation,  and  solid  instruclic 

2^  the  "  Literary  Magazine  "  may  be  en 

^arton's  Essays  on  the  Genius  and  Writii 

oirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus ;"— •'  Fo 

Dr.  Bentley,  containing  some  arguments 

^^ral  History  of  Polybius,  translated  from  t 

Morals;" — arid  "Jenyns's  Free  Enqui 

'^il."  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  Johnsc 

yns's  book  as  a  "  masterly  disquisition, 

obscurity,  and  a  complete  refutation  and  e 

.^^^^tit  parts  of  that  singular  production." 

??>i>utions,  Johnson  wrote,  for  the  same  joumi 

^^  >   historical,  and  political  essays.    The  otl 

^    tolerably  well  qualified  for  the  fjarts  allotted 

^^\V  ^^    in  supplying  the  public  with  a  pleasing  misa 

LtiW^^^the  grave  were  judiciously  blended ;  and  elegi 

^^""^^ovwi  with  dissertations  on  morals,  politics,  a 


^      A^^^^^'^ti  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  William  Smellie,  author  of 
^^^Vwtv^  Natural' History,"  had  the  merit  of  originating,  and  cc 
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they  may  infuse  the  love  of  knowledge ;  and  to  both  they  may  afford  a  ooC 
inelegant  relaxation  and  amusement/' 

The  contents  of  the  work  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  these  promises 
Were  fully  performed.  The  execution  of  every  department  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  general  run  of  previous  periodical  publications.  Many  of  the 
articles  comprise  much  useful  information,  and  are  not  deficient  in  the  graces 
of  composition.  The  conductors  were  men  of  ability  and  learning ;  at^ 
tachtfd  to  liberal  principles  and  free  institutions.  The  critical  department 
was  under  the  special  managenaent  of  Dr.  Stuart  and  Mr.  Smeilie.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  many  of  Dr.  Stuart's  articles  are  chargeable  with 
unjust  severity,  and  are  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  gross  prejudices 
and  personalities.  The  dissatisfaction  that  was  thu^  occasioned,  contri- 
buted to  the  failure  of  the  undertaking. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
*'  Edinburgh  Review,"  acerbity  of  feeling,  produced  by  religious  animo— 
pities,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  popularity  of  the  work 
and  bringing  it  (o  a  sudden  close.  During  the  period  of  its  existence,  from 
177d  till  1776,  there  was  an  unusual  degree  of  excitement  in  Edinburgh 
arising  out  of  theological  controversy ;  and  ^ome  essays  that  appeared  in 
the  Magazine  were  regarded  as  unfavourable  to  Orthodox  belief,  and  sub- 
versive of  Evangelical  religion.  Such  an  imputation,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  further  progress  of  the  journaL 
Whatever  grounds  there  may  have  been  for  the  charge,  it  is  certain 
that  the  conductors,  in  their  endeavours  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and 
U>  steer  a  middle  course  in  the  prevalent  polemical  disputations,  raised  a 
suspicion  in  the  public  mind  that  they  were  either  indiflerent  to  the  advance- 
ment of  religion,  or  sceptical  as  to  its  truths.  There  is  a  paragraph,  in 
t)ie  preface  to  their  fourtli  volume,  that  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  thia 
opinion.  In  alluaion  to  a  report  industriously  circulated  of  their  leaning  to 
infidelity,  tbey  state, ''  they  have  been  attacked  by  bigots  for  their  mode- 
ration and  charity,  and  have  been  fancied  to  be  sceptical,  because  they  have 
not  favoQied  absurd  prejudices,  and  defended  opinions,  wild  and  fantastic, 
disgraceful  to  Christianity,  and  unworthy  of  o^n."  The  Review  did  not, 
as  may  be  readily  supposed,  long  survive  these  attacks ;  and  the  injudicioua 
Vianner  in  which  Dr.  Stuart  reviewed  Monboddo's  work,  on  the  ''  Origin 
nsd  Progress  of  Language,"  hastened  its  extinction.  After  the  publication 
of  five  volumes,  the  proprietors,  in  AMgust,  1776,  announced  its  disconti- 
nuance, without  any  explanation  of  the  cau$e ;  but  promised  that  it  should 
}^  resumed  in  an  improved  form.'^ 

*  In  the  Memoirs  of  Wm.  Smeilie,  of  Edinbivgb,  (h^  19  a  minute  account  of  the  origin, 
progrese,  and  exli  notion  of  this  Journal. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  Essay,  and  he  irreleyantto  its  purpose,  to  enter  inoa 
lengthened  history  of  those  periodical  journals  puhlished  in  Edinburgh,  previously  to 
180i,  which  do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  Reviews.  The  subjoined  enumerr 
tion  of  the  most  popular,  will  show  the  general  estimation  in  which  periodical  literature 
)ias  always  been  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  The  "  Old  Scots  Magazine"  occupies 
the  first  place  in  the  list,  as  the  venerable  parent  (h)m  which  all  the  rest  sprang,  and 
claims  our  respect  for  the  attainments  of  the  persons  who,  at  different  intervals,  were 
concerned  in  its  management.  No  similar  Scotch  work  contains  so  great  a  variety  of 
aiscellaneoas,  statistical,  and  local  information.  It  began  in  January,  1739,  and  was  the 
first  Maganine  in  ScoUand  of  the  slightest  pretensions  to  talent  and  importance.  For  a 
few  years  it  was  occasionally  supplied  with  contributions  by  several  eminent  individuals. 
Dr.  Murray,  Professor  of  OrienUl  Languages  in  the  University,  and  Dr.  Leyden  were 
latterly  connected  with  the  ediloriardepanmeRt.    The  ciNoklm  iVM  then  ezteBsire  ; 
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TbJIoT.  Paul  Henry  Maty,  son  of  Dr.  Maly ,  the  editor  ol  the  ' '  JounttI 

IMmiqae,"  of  which  a  oolice  has  been  already  given,  began,  in  1782, 

if  ''New  Reriew,"  consisting  principally  of  notices  of  foreign  publications. 

Af  lour  years  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of  public  patronage.    It 

was  diseontinued,   in  1786,  in  consequence  of  the  ill  health  of  Mr.  Maty, 

irtio  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  one  connected  with  him  in  its  ma- 

■Sfgenient.     Of  his  learning  and  critical  abilities,  his  biographer  speaks 

bfoimbly ;    but  his  journal  does  not  rank  higher  than  most  of  its  con- 

lemporaries. 

llie  '* English  Review"  commenced  about  a  year  after  the  last  men- 
tenedpoblication.  Thearticleon  '' Gibbon 'sDecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,"  in  which  the  sceptical  tendency  of  that  great  work  is  so  keenly 
eiposed,   was  contributed  by  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  served  to  increase  the 

Md  tkm  efltcruiniiig  MisceUaDy  was  generally  esteemed  for  its  articles  on  aubieots  of 
yicDtoiral  aod  local  interest.  As  the  progress  of  information  increased,  Journals  of  ^ 
WKfenm  ciasa  made  their  appearance,  which  completely  eclipsed  the  old  Magazine. 

Tbe  next  publication  that  followed,  of  which  there  are  any  numbers  extant,  was  the 
**  Eritisb  Mj^azhie,*'  printed  by  Lumsden  and  Robertson,  in  1746,  and  edited  by  Dr. 
b  did  not  survive  more  than  two  years.  In  July,  1757,  the  **  Bdinhurgb 
*  was  enmmenced  by  Walter  Ruddiman.  It  continued  until  1762,  at  which 
cix  volumes  had  been  published,  when  it  was  given  up.  The  son  of  Thomas 
SsddiaaB,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  revived  this  work,  under  the  name  or  the  "  Weekly 
Hagazine,  or  Edinburgh  Amusement,"  which  he  edited  for  many  years.  It  is  probable  that 
Ibe  lyccuhtion  turned  out  a  profitable  one,  as  the  publication  reached  its  fifty-ninth 
in  March,  1784.  A  weekly  journal  was  attempted  in  1782,  entitled  the  *'  North 
3Iagazine,  or  Caledonian  Miscellany  of  Knowledge,  Instruction,  and  Entertain- 
,^  which  continued  only  a  year.  In  January,  1785,  a  more  successful  experiment  was 
tried  by  James  Sibbakl,  who  printed  and  edited  the  '*  Edinburgh  Magazine,  or  Literary 
~'  Under  the  management  of  this  gentleman,  it  prospered,  until  1792,  when 
reitn^islwd.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  new  series  of  the 
work  was  commenced  by  Dr.  James  Anderson,  who  conducted  it  with  success, 
aatil  1S03,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  "  Old  Scots  Magazine." 

The  *•  Mirror"  and  "  Lounger"  were  of  a  character  somewhat  different  from  the 
petiodicalB  eaamerated  in  the  foregoing  remarks ;  being  on  the  same  plan  as  our  CUsf^ 
uak  loBsyisla,  and  written  in  the  manner  of  the  *'  Tatler"  and  "  Specti^tor.''  Ther 
'*  Mcrniff^  cOBUDieoGed  in  January,  1770;  and  was  continued  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
to  27th  May,  1780.  The  "  Lounger,^'  which  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the 
"  JHirrar,"  was  conducted  by  the  same  individuals;  it  appeared  in  1785,  and  terminated 
on  the  Cth  Janaary,  1787. 
In  aboot  three  yean  after  the  *'  Lounger"  had  been  relinquished,  Br.  James  I^- 
established  the  **  Bee,"  a  weekly  paper  consisting  of  light  essays  on  mlscel- 
subjects,  occasionally  blended  with  disi^ertations  of  a  philosophical  and  political 
It  commenced  on  Wednesday,  22d  December,  1700,  and  was  regular!^ 
OBlil  eighteen  volumes  were  completed,  when  it  terminated  for  want  of  adequate 


Dr.  Drake,  in  prosecuting  his  enquiries  on  the  progress  of  periodical  journals,  dis»> 
vered  that,  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  publication  of  the  '^  Mirror,"  a  work  appeared. 


in  Efirtorgh,  on  a  similar  plan,  called  the  *<  Tatler,"  so  far  back  as  1711.    Of  its  history 
■Ml  ehwatter  be  was  not  able  to  obtain  any  information.    Six  years  after  Dr.  Anderson. 
the  '*  Bee,**  a  paper  was  attempted,  under  the  name  of  *'  Felix  Phantom." 
is  dated  from  *'  Fairy  Land.''    It  lasted  only  a  few  months,  firom  April  to^ 
r,  1796.    The  "  Ghost,"*  having  failed  to  attract  much  aUention  and  curiosity, 
its  rnddetk  disappearance  may  be  easily  accounted  for.    Another  ephemeral  journal, 
calsd  the  **  Trifle,**  was  in  existence  at  the  same  time  with  *' Felix  Phantom,**  and 
iHnilj  dflrtituto  of  ability  and  interest    The  reader  will  find  a  brief  account  ofthr 
foisdicalliterBtnre  of  Scotland,  from  1739  to  1780,  in  '' Gough's  British  Antiquities/* 
p.  745.    For  ftirther  information  on  the  history  of  the  "  Mirror**  and  "  Lounger,*'  iiee  the 
coBdading  essay  of  the  '^  Mirror ;  **  thip  Life  of  Wm.  Creech  prefixed  to  the  publication 
•f  his  "FWItivo  Pieces;'*  and  Drake's  Essays  on  the  "  Rambler,'*  *' Adventurer,** 
"mA  TUfar."  toL  ii.  fp.  866.  S74. 
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reputation  of  the  Keview.  There  was  nqdiing,  however,  io  its  plan  or 
arrangement,  differing,  in  any  essential  points,  from  other  journals.  It 
contains  various  specimens  of  sound  and  impartial  criticism ;  but  its  con- 
tributions are  not  generally  of  a  superior  order.  It  was  relinquished  in 
1798,  after  thirty  volumes  had  been  published. 

Mr.  Thomas  Christie,  the  author  of  several  works  on  a  diversity  of  topics, 
established  the  ''Analytical  Review,"  in  1788.  It  was  conducted  for  some 
years  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  ability.  A  few  articles  in  this  journal 
might  be  referred  to  for  the  information,  talent,  and  acumen  which  they 
display ;  but  the  great  mass  of  its  contributions  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  thing  attractive  or  profound.    It  amounts  to  twenty-two  volumes. 

The  **  British  Critic,  or  Theological  Review,"  commenced  in  1793.  The 
editorship  was  entrusted  to  Archdeacon  Nares.  His  criticisms  have  been 
warmly  commended  for  their  eruditioD)  judgment,  and  sagacity.  Some 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Established  Church  were  associated  with 
him  in  his  labours;  but  his  most  efficient  and  popular  coadjutor  was 
Mr.  Beloe,  translator  of  Herodotus.  The  primary  object  of  this  journal  is 
to  uphold  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  Its  cir- 
culation, therefore,  is  principally  confined  to  the  divines  and  members  of 
that  party.  Many  of  its  articles  are  of  a  controversial  character,  and  exhibit  ' 
the  peculiarspirit  which  religious  controversy  invariably  generates.  Notwith- 
standing this  detect,  it  has  been  ably  and  skilfully  conducted.  Its  best  ar- 
ticles testify  the  research  and  zeal  of  their  writers.  If  their  efforts  have  not 
been  always  distinguished  by  enlarged  views  on  disputed  and  mysterious 
points  of  faith,  concerning  which  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  diat  mankind  will 
ever  agree  in  opinion,  they  deserve  praise  Cor  their  exertions  in  the  Cause 
of  Christianity  against  the  insidious  designs  of  false  friends,  and  the  open-, 
though  impotent,  assaults  of  its  adversaries. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  discourse,  to  include  in  it  all  the 
Reviews  which  appeared  previously  to  1802.  Of  those  most  esteemed 
for  their  ability,  and  the  literary  fame  of  their  conductors,  notices  hav^ 
been  given  that  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  state  of  periodical 
criticism  before  the  appearance  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  works 
i  which  have  been  mentioned  may  hfi  considered  as  the  most  favourable 

I  specimens.    That  they  were  occ^ionally  enriched  by  the  contributions  oC 

men  who  occupied  an  elevated  rank  in  the  world  of  letters,   has  been 
proved  by  a  reference  to  many  well-known  names.    Rut,  if  their  value  be 
estimated  by  that  of  the  general  mass  of  their  contents,  it  would  be  untrue 
to  affirm  that  they  possess  much  merit.     To  be  convinced  of  their  in- 
feriority as  critical  journals,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  meagre  and 
superficial  notices  with  which  they  are  filled.     Their  pretensions,  in  this 
respect,  are  frequently  below  mediocrity.    A  critique  of  moderate  length, 
written  with  ability,  and  in  a  pleasing  style,  sometimes  enlivens  the  mass  of 
dulness  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  but,  in  general,  the  articles'^re  little 
more  than  advertisements  of  new  works,  from  which  a  few  extracts  are 
taken,  and  put  together  without  a  single  remark  illustrative  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task .  To  the  reader,  therefore^ 
this  species  of  criticism  imparted  no  other  benefit  than  that  which  was 
derived  from  a  dry  catalogue  of  books,  and  an  insipid  abstract  of  their 
cdntents.     The  reviewers  for  the  most  part  applauded  and  contemned 
without  condescending  to  assign  a  reason  for  their  decisions.    They  did  not 
profess  to  be  guided  by  general  principles.    The  excellencies  or  defects  of  an 
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aolkr  were  despatched  in  a  sentence,  or  left  to  be  ascertained  by  a  series 

</^BDtalions  selected  from  his  works  without  skill  or  discrimination.  A  phi- 

jb^pfueal  exposition  of  the  topics  treated  of  was  seldom  attempted.    What 

Ae  writeis  omitted   the  reviewers  did  not  supply.     There  was  nothing 

m  tbeir  T^ue  observations  which  evinced  originality  or  vigour;  and  they 

were  equally  destitute  of  the  attractions  of  taste  and  eloquence. 

The  following  remark  was  made  by  Gibbon,  after  reading  the  ninth 
dupler  of  Longinus  on  the  Sublime : — "I  was  acquainted  only  with  two 
ways  of  criticising  a  beautiful  passage :  the  one  to  show,  by  an  exact 
aDalomy  of  it,  its  distinct  beauties,  and  whence  they  spring;  the  other  an 
idle  exdamation,  a  general  panegyric,  which  leaves  nothing  behind.  Lon- 
gioos  has  shown  me  a  third.  He  tells  me  his  own  feelings  upon  reading  it ; 
and  tells  them  with  such  energy  that  he  communicates  them.''  That  this 
is  a  delightful  and  beneficial  employment  of  the  critical  art,  every  one  must 
have  felt  who  is  familiar  (and  who  is  not?)  with  the  masterly  disquisitions 
in  our  modem  reviews.  But  the  English  journals  of  the  last  century  were 
Aefiaeni  in  this  fertile  source  of  intellectual  gratification  and  improvement. 
They  did  not  aspire  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  to  guide]  the  public 
tasle.  If  Ibey  recommended  any  literary  performance,  it  was  seldom  for  any 
oAer' purpose  than  to  promote  its  sale.  Its  importance  or  tendency  was  a 
mattCT'  of  subordinate  consideration.  The  critic  would  have  deemed  it  a 
violatio&  of  the  dignity  of  his  office  to  compose  a  dissertation  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  referred,  and  to  instruct  his  readers  in  the  principles  and  rea- 
soning upon  which  the  enquiry  should  have  been  conducted.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  mechanical  method  of  reviewing,  critical  journals  were  of 
use  only  to  book-collectors. 

In  their  political  department  there  was  also  a  grievous  lack  of  depth  and 
infennation.  Furious  philippics  against  Tories  or  Whigs,  or  lampoons 
dengned  to  ridicule  some  conspicuous  public  character,  were  not  uncommon. 
But  no  luminous  views  were  given  of  any  great  political  question.  The 
sdenoe  of  Government  was  not  expounded  in  an  enlarged  and  philosophical 
sfHiil.  The  principles  which  should  regulate  the  people  and  their  rulers 
in  their  respective  situations  were  not  developed ;  and  many  problems  of 
Tifal  import  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  mankind  were  passed  over 
without  Ihe  slightest  notice.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  national  sentiment 
Aould  take  its  tone  from  such  works,  or  that  they  should  exercise  any 
considerable  influence  over  the  conduct  of  statesmen,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  community. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  old  English  Reviews,  considered  in  their  critical 
capacity,  resulted  principally  from  their  connection  with  the  publishing 
bookidlers.  Thou^  the  majority  were  established  with  upright  intentions, 
hy  writers  who  professed  to  value  intellectual  freedom,  yet,  from  causes 
loo  ohvioos  to  require  explanation,  they  gradually  yielded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  trade,  and  became  mere  puffing-machines  for  the  books  brought  forth 
under  the  auspices  of  the  reading  publishers.  Periodical  criticism,  thus 
fettered  and  degraded,  had  no  salutary  action  on  the  popular  mind.  It 
wanted  the  energy  and  spirit  inseparable  from  integrity  of  purpose.  Its 
diaractenstics  were  lameness,  coldness,  and  servility ;  though  many  ex- 
ceptions may  be  found  in  particular  articles. 

The  eCTects  of  trammelling  criticism,  by  reducing  it  to  the  level  of  a 
mercantile  system,  are  forcibly  described  in  the  following  extract  from  aji 
essay,  in  the  "Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1809,''  attributed  to  Sir 
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Waller  Scott.  "A  spirit  of  indolence  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  di^ 
position  to  mercy ;  or,  rather,  those  whom  it  has  thoroughly  possessed  cannot 
give  themselves  Uie  trouhle  of  rousing  to  deeds  of  severity.  Accordingly 
the  calm,  even,  and  indifferent  style  of  criticism,  occasioned  by  the  causes 
already  stated,  was  distinguished  by  a  lenient  aspect  towards  its  object.  The 
reviewer,  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  complacency  those  works  which 
belonged  to  his  own  publisher,  was  apt  to  use  the  same  general  style  of 
civility  towards  others,  although  they  had  not  the  same  powerful  title  to 
protection.  A  certain  deference  was  visibly  paid  to  an  author  of  celebrity, 
whether  founded  on  his  literary  qualities,  or  on  the  adventitious  distinctions 
of  rank  and  title ;  and  generally  there  was  a  marked  and  guarded  reienue 
both  in  the  strictures  hazarded,  and  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them.  If 
raillery  was  ever  attempted,  there  was  no  horseplay  in  it;  and  (he  only 
fault  wliich  could  be  objected  to  by  the  reader  was,  that  the  critic  was 
'content  to  dwell  in  decencies  for  ever/ 

**  This  rule  was  not,  indeed,  without  exceptions.  The  mind  of  a  liberal 
and  public-spirited  critic  sometimes  reversed  the  sentence  of  his  employer ; 
and,  unlike  the  prophet  of  Midian,  anathematised  the  works  on  which  he 
was  summoned  to  bestow  benedictions.  Neither  was  it  proper  that  the 
critical  rod  should  be  hung  up  in  mere  show,  lest,  in  time,  as  it  is  learnedly 
argued  by  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  it  should  become  more  mocked  than  feared. 
The  terrors  of  the  oDice  were,  therefore,  in  some  measure  maintained  by 
the  severity  exercised  upon  the  trumpery  novels  and  still-born  poetry 
which  filled  the  monthly  catalogue,  whose  unknown,  and  perhaps  starving 
authors,  fared  like  the  parish  boys  at  a  charity  school,  who  are  flogged  not 
only  for  their  own  errors,  but  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  master,  who 
cares  not  to  use  the  same  freedom  with  tl)e  children  of  the  squire.  Sometimes, 
also,  '  fate  demanded  a  nobler  head.'  The  work  of  a  rival  bookseller  was 
to  be  crushed  even  in  birth ;  a  powerful  literary  patron,  or,  perhaps,  the 
reviewer  himself,  had  some  private  pique  to  indulge ;  and  added  a  handful 
of  slugs  to  the  powder  and  paper  which  formed  the  usual  contents  of  his 
blunderbuss.  Sometimes  political  discussions  were  introduced,  before 
which  deference  and  moderation  are  uniformly  found  to  disappear.  Or,  in 
fine,  the  sage  bibliopolist  himself  occasionally  opined  that  a  little  severity 
might  favour  the  sale  of  his  review ;  and  was  therefore  pleased  to  *  cr>'  havoc, 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.'  But  the  operation  of  each  and  all  of  these 
causes  was  insufficient  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  this  species  of  criticism 
to  stagnate  in  a  course  of  dull,  and  flat,  and  lukewarm  courtesy.  Something 
of  the  habitual  civility,  and  professional  deference  of  the  tradesman,  seemed 
to  qualify  the  labours  of  those  who  wrote  under  his  direction ;  and  tlie 
critics  themselves,  accessible  not,  we  believe,  to  pecuniary  interposition, 
but  to  applications  for  favours  in  divers  modes,  which  they  found  it 
difficult  to  resist,  and  mixing,  too,  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life  with 
many  of  those  who  aflbrded  the  subjects  of  their  crilicism,  were  seldom 
disposed  to  exercise  their  office  in  its  full,  or  even  its  necessary  rigour. 
These  were  days  of  halcyon  quietness  for  authors;  especially  for  that  nu- 
merous class,  who,  contented  to  venture  their  whole  literary  credit  on  one 
dull  work,  written  upon  as  dull  a  subject,  look  forward,  less  to  rapid  sale, 
and  popular  applause,  than  to  a  favourable  criticism  from  the  reviewers, 
and  a  word  or  two  of  snug,  quiet,  honied  assent  from  a  few  private  friends. 
The  public,  indeed,  began  to  murmur  that 
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*  liOst  wa^  tlie  crhic^  sense,  nor  ooold  be  fbond, 
While  one  d«ll  rorauU  unison  went  ronnd.' 

JUAeTeoenMe  and  ii^ell— wigged  authors  of  sermons  and  essays,  and 
■lYfcJA  poems,  and  stupid  parish  histories,  hore  each  triumphantly  his 
Moderool  load  into  the  mart  of  literature,  expanded  it  upon  the  stall  of 
kis  bookseller,  sat  brooding  over  it  till  evening  closed,  and  then  retired  with 
IkeoiisolatioD,  Ihat,  if  his  ^ares  had  not  met  a  purchaser,they  had  at  least 
keeD  declared  saleable,  and  received  the  stamp  of  currency  from  the  official 
iiifeclorsof  literary  nierchandize.     From  these  soothing  dreams,  authors, 
liooks^lefs,  and  critics  inrere  soon  to  be  roused  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thun- 
der: ib4  it  BOW  remains  to  be  shown  how  a  conspiracy  of  beardless  boys 
ioBonled  upon  the  memorable  laws  of  the  old  republic  of  literature,  scourg- 
ed (he  booksellers  out  of  her  senate-house,  overset  the  tottering  thrones  of 
die  idols  whom  they  Yiad  set  up,  awakened  the  hundred-necked  snake  of  cri- 
fidna,  and  curdled  tlie  ^hole  ocean  o[  milk  and  water,  in  which,  like  the 
wi^Caie  smpporter  of  Ytstnou,  he  had  wreathed  and  wallowed  in  un- 
wieldy slotti  tor  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Then,  too,  amid  this  dire  com- 
bnstioB,  like  true  revolutionists,  they  erected  themselves  into  a  committee 
of  puMic  safety,  MrYiose  decrees  were  written  in  blood,  and  executed  with- 
out mercy." 

The  sketch  now  given  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Reviews,  from  their 
introdoctioQ  into  France  by  Denis  de  Sallo,  to  the  period  when,  in  1802, 
the  Edhiborgh  Review  came  forth  to  astonish  the  literary  world,  is  not  pre- 
Killed  to  the  reader  in  the  vain  presumption  that  it  is  free  from  error  in  the 
detao&s,  and  sufficiently  full  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which  would  require 
ample  nalerials  and  great  labour  for  its  complete  investigation :  perhaps, 
however,  enough  has  been  done  to  point  out  the  most  prominent  defects  of 
die  critical  journals  published  in  Great  Britain  previously  to  the  French  Re- 
▼dutioo. 

"Whatever  defects  may  be  discovered  in  this  extraordinary  work,  no  one 
can  queslion,  that  it  eflected  a  complete  revolution  in  critical  discussion, 
gave  a  looe  to  the  journals  of  a  similar  kind  to  which  it  gave  birth,  and 
aoceieraled  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles  in  every  department  of  political 
acteoce.  But  before  entering  into  an  examination  of  its  literary  and  poli- 
tieal  merits,  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  particulars  in 
which  it  differed  from  the  Reviews  noticed  in  the  preceding  sketch,  and 
OQ  the  pecnliar  circumstances  growing  out  of  the  altered  state  of  society 
which  contributed  to  its  influence  and  success. 

From  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  critical  jour- 
nals in  Eo^and,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  obvious  that 
no  attempt  to  rescue  that  branch  of  periodical  literature  from  the  degradation 
inio  which  it  had  fallen  could  have  succeeded,  had  not  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  resolved  to  pursue  a  more 
independent  course  than  their  predecessors. To  give  effect  to  their  labours,  it 
was  necessary  that  their  work  should  be  modelled  on  a  plan  different  from 
other  publications ;  that  it  should  display  greater  talent;  and  that  its  prin- 
ciples should  be  congenial  with  the  liberal  spirit  which  began  to  prevail  in 
society.  The  first  object  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  therefore,  was  to 
supply  their  readers  with  specimens  of  impartial  criticism,  the  result  of  a 
setKhing  examination  and  comparison  of  the  best  productions  that  appeared. 
To  accomplish  this  object,  in  which  their   predecessors  had,  In  most  in- 
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slanoes,  failed,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  Review  should  be  unshackled  by 
any  connection  with  publishers.  The  subserviency  of  critics  to  their  em- 
ployers had  brought  the  profeasion  into  disrepute.  The  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  the  efforts  of  genius  were  loo  often  sacriGced  to  the  selfishness* 
of  booksellers.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  puff  an  author  for  a  bribe,  or  to  * 
abuse  him  for  the  gratiflcation  of  revenge.  If  any  sinister  design  could  be 
promoted  by  ministering  to  the  vanity  of  a  patron,  or  blasting  the  prospects 
of  a  rival  in  business,  obsequious  reviewers  were  to  be  had  willing  to  sell  ^ 
their  principles  to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  wages  of  literary  prostitu- 
tion were  sufficiently  liberal  to  tempt  their  cupidity.  The  evils  occasfoned 
by  this  corruption  of  an  exalted  office,  induced  the  conductors  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  to  keep  themselves  aloof  from  such  mercenary  trammels. 
They  had  been  accused  of  yielding  to  political  biasses  in  their  opinions  of 
particular  works;  but  it  could  never  be  urged  against  them,  with  any  sha- 
dow of  truth,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Paternoster  Row  exercised  an  improper 
sway  over  their  decisions.  This  circumstance  gave  a  character  of  in- 
dependence to  their  writings  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  6claC, 
and  influence  over  the  public  mind.  The  opinions  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
viewers, upon  every  topic,  were  received  with  deference.  They  were  at 
first,  indeed,  regarded,  as  oracles ;  their  authority  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  few  of  those  who  suffered  from  their  excesses  had  the  courage 
to  make  any  resistance.  The  editor  assumed  a  fearless  and  lofty  tone, 
which  commanded  respect,  though  it  sometimes  mortified  by  its  severity. 

The  restricting  of  criticisms  to  works  of  unequivocal  merit,  or  to  sub- 
jects which  possessed  a  strong  claim  on  the  public  attention,  tended  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the  original  address,  the 
editor  announced,  that  ''it  would  form  no  part  of  their  object,  to  take 
notice  of  every  production  that  issues  from  the  press ;  and  that  they  wished 
their  journal  to  be  distinguished,  rather  for  the  selection,  than  for  the 
number  of  its  articles."  They  were  influenced  in  this  determination  by 
the  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  books  published  never  at- 
tracted any  share  of  public  attention  ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  a  critical  notice  of  them  would  have  any  other 
effect  than  that  of  **  gratifying  the  partiality  of  friends,  or  the  malignity 
of  enemies.*'  From  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Review  could  exhibit  a  complete  view  of  modern  literature ;  but  it  enabled 
the  editor  to  regulate  his  choice  of  works  and  subjects  by  the  interest  they 
excited. 

That  many  advantages  were  produced  by  this  arrangement  cannot  be  doub- 
ted. The  old  Reviews  were  generally  brought  out  monthly,  and  some  of 
them  more  frequently.  It  hasbeeushown  that,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
articles  by  the  editor,  or  some  contributor  distinguished  by  superior  attain- 
ments from  the  rest  of  his  associates,  their  critical  articles  were  insignifi- 
cant and  uninteresting.  The  object  was  to  huddle  together,  in  a  confused 
heap,  a  series  of  unconnected  notices  of  all  the  books  that  had  appeared 
since  last  publication.  From  such  a  system  nothing  useful  or  instructive 
could  be  expected.  No  time  was  given  for  deliberation ;  and,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  the  judgments  ot  the  critic  were  often  rash  and  unjust ;  and, 
from  the  want  of  time  or  capacity,  he  sentenced  an  author  to  condemnation, 
or  held  him  up  to  applause,  without  any  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  award  had  been  given. 
The  best  way  to  avoid  these  defects  was  to  publish  the  Review  quarterly. 
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ThifjARied  alniiidant  leirare  for  reflecUoii  and  preparatioD,  and  enabled 

tfaroatribotOTS  to  display  a  judicious  selectiOD  of  articles,  carefully  written, 

mangstndious  research,  and  comprising  a  discussion  of  those  topics  in 

liicfa  the  poblic  took  most  interest.     The  extensive  circulation  of  the 

■eekJy  jounials  shows  that  they  are  recommended  by  peculiar  advantages, 

wfaich  make  them  be  perused  with  avidity  by  a  numerous  class  of  readers.  It 

maj  be  iairly  questioned,  however,  whether,  as  organa  of  criticism,  they 

are  not  comparatively  inefficient,  or  rather  decidedly  unfavourable  to  asatis^ 

factory  estimation  of  an  author's  claims.     The  only  advantage  they  seem 

loposKSB,  is  in  awakening  the  curiosity  of  the  public  as  to  new  works^ 

bf  pm^  ao  early  notice  of  their  contents,  with  illustrative  passages.     In 

Ibis  Ifam  is  oDten,  however,   the  grossest  deception.     The  real  character 

of  a  literary  production  can  never  be  ascertained  by  a  few  quotations; 

and  it  is  of  every  day  occurrence,  that  books,  extravagantly  lauded  in  our 

dafly  and  weekly    chronicles,   and  of  which  favourable  specimens  are 

wtentatiouBly  paraded  in  their  columns,   are  utterly  destitute  of  any  solid 

meiiL 

Tbe  system  of  criticism  adopted  in  these  ephemeral  publications  is  in-^ 
jurious  boih  to  the  reader  and  the  reviewer.  The  former  is  released  from  the 
exBrtioaof  thought  and  the  labour  of  investigation.  He  relies  upon  the 
cnide  opinions  of  the  critic,  or  perhaps  forms  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the 
book  lirora  an  imperfect  analysis  of  its  contents.  The  latter,  from  the  na- 
ture of  his  ofOce,  is  compelled,  in  most  instances,  to  write  without  reilec— 
tioD,  9Bd  lo  review  without  reading.  From  the  influence  of  habit,  he  may 
aomelimes  catch  the  spirit  of  a  work  from  a  hasty  glance  over  its  pages ; 
but,  iagjBneral,  he  fails  in  fairly  appreciating  its  character.  He  dogmatizes 
wJko  he  is  without  materials  to  reason  ;  captivates  with  the  glitter  of  words- 
when  he  wants  the  substances  of  ailment ;  and  strives  to  please  when  he 
emoot  inform.  There  is  nothing  of  the  philosophy  and  spirit  of  true  cri- 
in  these  puerile  attempts  to  assort  shreds  and  patches.  They  are  alike 
in  aim  and  method.  The  critical  speculations  of  such  writers  af-« 
ford  no  means  by  which  to  appreciate  genius  ;  they  derive  no  support  from 
fundamental  piinciples ;  and  evince  no  range  of  enquiry,  or  comprehensive- 
ness of  thought.  These  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  endeavouring  to 
write  soDielhJng  clever  and  smart  on  every  work  that  appears,  instead  of 
selecting  a  few  only,  and  deliberately  examining  their  merits. 

The  "  Monthly  Review  "  blended  critical  strictures  on  the  subjects  of 
books,  with  a  copious  abstract  of  their  contents.  But  the  writers  crowded 
into  each  number  too  many  notices,  many  of  them  trivial  and  of  no  value.  ^ 
The  Edinburgh  critics  have  been  censured  for  running  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  substituting  profound  or  learned  disquisitions  in  the  place  of 
discriminating  reviews.  They  frequently,  indeed,  have  selected  the  title  of 
a  work  as  a  pretext  for  giving  a  disquisition  on  the  topic  to  which  it  refers; 
Ihe  work  being  dismissed  without  a  single  remark  of  praise  or  censure. 
The  value  of  their  labours  must  not,  therefore,  be  estimated  by  the  in^ 
fbnnatioa  they  aflford  as  to  the  works  they  profess  to  review.  On  the 
eonlrary,  their  principal  merit  consists  in  the  additions  they  have  made .  to 
Ihe  slock  oC  general  knowledge ;  in  the  materials  ibr  thinking  they  have. 
dlffttsed  among  the  people  :  the  importance  aiid  originality  of  their. spe- 
culations ;  and  the  stimulus  they  have  given  to  the  mental  faculties  of  their 
readers. 
This   plan  of  subdtituting  essays  for  critiques  is  attended  with  some 
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diiliAimiliiffs ;  kit  it  dmaoi  be  ^ttettiQiied,  Aai,  m  m  geBoral  poinl  of 
Yi#w,  U  hiia  Wen  produeliYe  of  much  good.  }t  enablet  Ibo  crilic  fully  I* 
dj^pl^y  bis  liJeoi  aod  tha  exteDt  of  hw  poweis.  The  readet  obtains  acceaa 
lo  mine*  of  useful  kaewledge,  which  it  might  require  a  great  deal  of  labour 
to  reach  in  any  other  way.  He  is  t^npted  to  think  HpoD  subjects  of  vital 
iViporiaBce,  aod  stimuhled  lo  search  for  further  knowledge  by  which  ho 
9iay  be  qualified  lo  diecuss  them  in  their  niautest  details,  and  in  yaripua 
peintfi  of  view.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  tp  excite  ourioflity,  before  a  vivid 
a^d  laatiag  impression  can  be  made  upon  the  national  mind.  For  thie 
naaon*  says  an  acute  writer,  *<  there  cannot  be  too  much  dialectics  and 
4ibatMUe  mailer,  too  much  pomp  and  paradox,  in  a  Keviewer.  T» 
^vals  and  aurpriae  i&  the  great  rule  for  producing  a  dramatic  and  eleolrieal 
^CTed^  The  move  you  stM'tle  the  reader,  the  more  he  will  be  able  to 
alarUa  others  with  a  succession  of  smart  intellectual  shocks.  The  moet 
admired  of  our  modem  Reviewa  is  saturated  with  this  sort  of  electrical 
matter,  which  is  regularly  played  off  so  as  to  produce  a  good  deal  of 
astonishment,  and  a  strong  sensation  in  the  public  mind.  The  intrinaie 
mN'iis  of  an  author  are  a  question  of  very  subordinate  consideration  to  the 
peeping  up  of  the  character  of  the  work,  and  supplying  tiie  town  with  a 
sufficieni  number  of  grave  or  brilliant  topics  for  the  consumption  of  the 
oaeit  three  months."  * 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  truth  in  these  observations ;  and  there  is 
u^  doubt,  that  die  Edinburgh  Review  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  fame  to  its. 
original  dissertations  on  questions  of  grave  import  to  the  community. 

The  generalizing  style  of  criticism,  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  had 
the  merit  of  bringing  to  perfection  and  rendering  popular,  was  adopted 
ton  greater  extent  in  the  political,  than  in  any  other  description  of  artides ; 
nor  is  there  any  department  of  the  work  in  which  more  information  and 
talent  is  displayed.  It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  to  its  disquisitions  on 
politics,  that  the  writers  felt  bound  to  advocate,  sometimes  in  a  narrow 
and  sectarian  spirit,  the  principles  which  characterize  the  party  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  prevalence  of  this  spirit,  it  is  said,  will  account 
for  the  distortion  of  facts,  the  inflammatory  appeals  to  popular  prejudices, 
and  the  fierce  attacks  upon  the  motives  of  public  men,  which  have  sullied 
the  pages  of  the  Review.  It  has  biassed,  it  is  said,  the  critic's  opinione 
upon  subjects  wholly  distinct  from  politics,  in  which  an  author's  attach- 
ment to  a  didbrent  party  has  drawn  down  an  attack  upon  his  literary 
productions ;  and  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  Reviewer's  wrath,  becauso 
he  happened  to  differ  from  him  on  some  question,  as  to  which  the  feelings 
of  the  multitude  were  powerfully  excited.  "On  the  modern  system  of 
I'fiviewing,"  says  a  writsr  already  quoted,  ''these  prejudices  are  like  the 
(ilague  in  Leviticus,  whioh  not  oi^y  iqfeoted  warp  and  woof,  linen  and 
woollen,  but  left  its  foul  stains  upon  the  walls,  the  mortar,  and  the 
stones,  upon  subjects  whose  natures  seemed  incaf»ble  either  of  admitting 
or  retaining  the  tokms  of  pestilential  infection." 

But  these  objections,  like  others  that  have  been  brought  against  the 
literary  and  sdentifio  essays  of  the  Edinbur^  Review,  have  been  urged  in 
a  spirit  of  exaggeration.  Admitting  their  validity,  it  may  be  easily  shown, 
that  the  political  contributions  to  the  work  have  operated  powerfully  to 
strengthen  the  attachment  of  the  public  to  liberal  prindples  «id  ftreo 

*  H«zUtf  9  **  Ttble  Talk,**  vol.  ii  p.  110. 
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4Nir  mdiiig  peFJodjc^l  jpurmtb  ^  9^v9ljm}  )>y  jlif  UinH>tMiS  ttf 

to  pemw  the  urgmivepif  iw  both  ^d^  ^f  ^vepy  iponiwtouff  queiwi«* 

Or  frtjmlje^  bf  iff|)ibe»  from  oqe  ps  di9pel|dd  or  W^l^^fM  i)y  fANtiff. 

fnvA,  wdffp  Ouira  jn  ji^^^qs^  ^  diSwm  fi^irHo^l  jw^imls,    T^y  oc- 

omidlf,  QQ  4om1H,  ^isfi^iBate  uiiifHipd  fpd  «i^uiger(9u#  fipm^Si  tot 
fbw  ^m  wr»  fa  1^  fiiUy  t^j^^m^ ;  ^q  th^t  eyea  U^r  fir^fy  /BOQ^Fjlnib)  |» 
CiOQaii9»  ^  spirit  pf  free  ^nqiwp7 ;  to  i?i»te  ifipq  |^4  f b4  ifte^jlate  pp0p 
te  tofici  mwe^ImM  i»  Iheir  pf«W;  «fif}  to  gjn^e  \^m  *  |»fopgd«W 
fli4  tl^  le^wite  t|ci|Ui<^  for  tt|e  ^Ksqiij^jtioo  of  u^l  Kapwlefjgp,  T^pe 
fP9  Iw  f^sow  ipi  the  mid4W  or  )pw«r  ?wk$  af  life  wftoie  opppf^u^ilJtB 
«iUt  tli^fa  tp  f^JI^,  frpi9  »  #erto|  flf  originnj  w<?rj^,  ^h^  m? toflfls 
mftmsrj  (or  »  €Q9ipr9t|€mir^  A|^mil9Ptioii  pf  ^#ry  i^pprt|iH  qi^^Uv^ 
«f  DatioBd  iioliiiy,  j»pd  difiO^U  i^oblea  ji|  ppljtjc«jl  pqi^i»^,  in  ^ich  Ijbfjr 
mrm  i«eiiM(,  and  Uiai  ^f  Oni  &^  mm  pf  *w  f^ljowr^^^tw^,  my  ^ 
dpeplf  ]||vol¥(Ml.     They  w^,  prpf^aMy,  ignpFW^  /rf  Ifcp  feprfll  >•»!  ^pyJ4 

h>fUM<wW;  wd  topugb  ib#y *iww  i!«rhfliii$  to  w^  fop  ififpnp#(jpp,  q^r 

jwjr  l0W  BO  l4N«ifro  to  «n4e|^o  (jb^  ^  wiih^ut  fffoieli  i|  «aBBpt  |ie 
otaued.  b  it  not  pf  incpppQiyab)^  iinp9rtimi;»  to  U^f  w«lHifjng  f^  sejeji^y, 
^b4  to  the  spread  pf  fiOM94  PpiffJPftS,  l**t  pur  B^ievp  *r«  Wippl>e4  vjl^ 
fcwnnww  0»  •«^ery  inifetM  cw>s>  HitoK»rti«g  to  tha  F^fng  Mffm  9^ 
Ikf  «QWB0oitj?^r*Tfto(  to  ^^m  i»  wppaplTi^tod  tha  fffis^iipe  d  i«wy  It 
NpMd  lieniae,  too  yplumjpouff  to  b«  gpwrally  re^d,  i^n4  tof)  ^U  to  ll^ 
aiiiMnBt-^.*^^p4  4iMi  the  4M^  vrMerf  »wkp  thw  f*wlpf  for  pjpjirtfcr 

(Nli^g  JVUnfcUM}  ? 

Ov  pmodicfl  pMUtoftiieiis  veuld  bf va  h^  41  m^PP  f|if^  i«^^^B|69  pp 
4hB  ^tmdu9t  §i94  fepfmeoto  pf  tbe  iQaj^iitr  of  (bP  P«^9lP  h^d  i\  not  h^Q  (fT 
tfieir  ypipe.  wtitob  is  gTMlly  JPPPrpa^pd  hj  opiNrps^yp  Uixaf •  Tbp  l^lsipgr^ 
<fiTWw  BI9  not,  il  js  |ff^,  10  apJigMeQpd  a^  they  Awli  I^P  ^n  §  ffatipp 
tiimiteaBlapfitp  civjlic^o^  ^  bpt  sacb  of  tbPW  w  Iwiyp  #to4tod  t]w<elpfnpn(afV 
priociplesof  political  science,  have  evinced  no  less  aculeness,  than  their  supe- 
riors. In  coiMrAeBdiBg  abstract  truths.  If  the  knperfeet  iostruction  they 
h^fe  received,  and  that  litlje  obtained  by  their  ow  .unassisted  exertionif, 
m  the  midst  ol  toib  /and  prpvaJJons,  shoujd  lead  thi&ip  ipto  eprpr^  vMh  pp^ 
|M8tl0  tfaefffiaeiptosofgoveFBflieBt,  and  theworkiiigof  pDUticai  iMitoitonff, 
why  need  we  alfeet  surprise?  The  poor  are  precisely  what  they  hav6 
)»eeB  made^  lyy  those  who  should  h^ye  supplieq  them  with  better  means 
of  ac^pnriog  aound  information.  Those  who  have  ^rato^  Pyery  i>erve  tp 
apupBde  the  progmss  i>f  ifiteUeetual  improvemeiit,  ia  prdpr  lihat  iyi^uJiif 
mmd  BMBHjfci  might  eoBthiue  undetected  and  uBpunished,  ha«ire  much  with 
wiiidi  to  reproach  thejpseives.  But  the  Edinburgji  Reviewen?  pwp  no  fd-- 
]#wBliip  wUb  aqch  peripn».  Op  U>^  4H>nir$iry,  th^y  bar^  4ofie  moTi^  thw 
aill  tke  oChar  jounMltsts  ia  the  country  put  together,  to  tomii^h  all  iCla9W 
mUk  wtMd  iaatovetion  ob  every  topic  of  puMie  interest.  The^  have  Baitfiar 
tattered  popqlar  pr^udices,  ^pr  qyailed  he^orp  the  frowns  of  (h^  j^reat ; 

ilier  Imre  boq^M  }m  to  ptea«  ihm  to  mtrupt*  Prtoaipi^  axid  trmh^  pf 
Ifae  wtm^  aouaqueBee  to  all,  hare  baaa  UBfoldad  in  thpir  p«|p#  with  ibi- 
priar  uient,  and  with  a  dtsiBtoraatedBess  aad  aueaess  that  wiH  #BMiia  the 
e*4or|iig  fppliiKfB?  of  the  wi^e/in^  good. 

Tli0ijm  pf  4iatotio9  #^iievprtty«»iH9M         B4^yipm9»  o  PwirM- 

8» 
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-tictl  notices,  increased  the  celebrity  of  their  efforts,  though  it  may  haT< 
had,  in  a  few  instances,  a  blighting  influence  on  genius.  A  caustic  attad 
-upon  some  distinguished  poet  or  philosopher,  to  whom  a  numerous  circh 
of  admirers  gave  their  undis^embled  homage,  made  the  Review  be  talkei 
•bout,  quoted  in  the  newspapers,  and  read  by  thousands,  indifferent,  per- 
•haps,  to  the  poetical  and  political  doctrines  of  which  it  was  the  advocate 
Tn  general,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  excessive  severity  in  criticisn 
las  a  tendency  to  repress  the  timid,  and  to  abate  the  perseverance  b; 
which  excellence  is  attained.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  authors  are  ti 
be  met  with  who  **  neither  deserve  the  lash  nor  the  spur;  whose  geniu 
is  of  that  vigorous  and  healthful  constitution,  as  to  allow  the  free  and  ordi< 
nary  course  of  criticism  to  be  administered,  without  fear  that  their  rie 
±ety  bantlings  may  beerushed  in  the  correction."  There  isadelicac; 
inseparable  from  minds  of  a  sensitive  cast  that  recoils  from  rude  assault 
To  govern  by  terror,  whether  in  literature  or  politics,  is  never  safe  or  judi 
^ious.  The  sway  of  the  despot  fails  to  ensure  a  willing  obedience ;  nor  i 
his  power  always  an  adequate  protection  against  the  resentment  of  thos 
whom  he  galls  by  his  tyranny.  That  there  are  cases  in  which  Reviewer 
should  apply  the  lash  unmoved  by  the  cries  and  reproaches  of  the  sqfferei 
no  one  will  dispute.  When  insolence  is  to  be  rebuked,  imposture  de- 
tected, and  dishonesty  exposed,  no  personal  consideration  or  feelings  c 
misplaced  sympathy,  should  deter  the  critic  from  discharging  his  duty  witi 
unmitigated  severity.  But,  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  gentle  mod* 
of  treatment  produces  the  most  useful  results.  An  author,  whose  pride  an< 
obstinacy  would  revolt  with  disdain  from  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  critics 
authority,  might  yield  to  respectful  remonstrance,  if  conveyed  in  the  accent 
of  kindness  and  courtesy.  Nor  should  the  adoption  of  a  lenient  mode  c 
inflicting  literary  chastisement  be  deemed  a  compromise  of  the  Reviewer' 
integrity.  There  is  a  reverence  due  to  genius,  even  when  its  light  and  glof 
are  obscured  by  passing  clouds.  He  who  would  recall  it  from  its  wanderings 
and  train  it  to  excellence,  must  not  press  too  severely  on  its  irregularitiec 
lest  it  perish  under  the  treatment  designed  to  prolong  its  existence/ 

*  MiM  Bdgeworth  has  been  adduced  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  writer  whom  tl 
most  liberal  praise  has  nQ,t  improperly  elevated,  nor  the  bitterest  censure  depressed, 
is  true,  as  her  eloquent  cntic  has  observed,  *'  that  the  overweening  politeness  whic 
might  be  thought  due  to  her  sex,  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  her  mam 
understanding,  and  a  long  series  of  writings,  all  directed  to  some  great  and  permanei 
improYement  of  society.**  Besides,  that  highly  gifted  lady  should  not  be  classed  wit 
the  general  mass  of  indiwduals  who  havo  made  literature  a  profession.  Her  mind  ! 
not  of  a  common  order;  and  what  would  chill  the  energies  of  weaker  intellects  migl 
only  stimulate  her  meritorious  exertiouH  to  Instruct  and  amnw  tnaakind.  The  k 
blemishes  which  the  keen  eye  of  the  critic  has  discovered  in  the  admirable  works  < 
Miss  Edgeworth,  have  been  visited  with  very  slight  reprehension.  Reviewers  of  evei 
rank  and  character  have  delighted  to  do  honour  to  her  genius.  There  is  only  one  othi 
author  of  our  times  whose  writings  have  been  remembered  with  so  large  a  portion  < 
approbation.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  never  manifested  impatience  or  petulance  at  the  attad 
of  the  press;  but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  he  possesses  the  courage  which  is  i 
necessary  as  talent  to  secure  literary  fame.  Though  lie  has  proved  himself  superior  \ 
censure,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  he  has  had  little  to  complain  of  from  hi 
critical  judges,  compared  with  other  eminent  literary  characters ;  as,  for  example 
Byron  or  lkh>ore,  Keats  or  Shelley.  His  productions  hare  been  ushered  into  the  wor) 
amid  the  grateful  applauses  of  thousands ;  and  Reviewers  have  dealt  gently  with  hi 
most  glaruig  faults.  Still  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  in  which  the  foUowio 
remarks  are  composed.  '*  I  determined,'*  says  this  truly  great  man,  "  that, '  withoi 
sbptting  •  my  ears  to  the  voice  of  true  criticism,  1  would  pay  no  regard  to  that  whic 
assumes  the  form  of  satire.    1  do  therefore  resolve  to  arm  myself  with  the  triple  brai 
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described  the  nalupe  U  Uiese  chaoges  which  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

lier  jBlroduoed  into  the  ol4  system  of  criticism,,  it  remaias  to  show ^  that. 

Up  oleUectnaL  aod  politieal  state  of  the  couotry  at  the  peciod  of  its  esta^ 

WuDeiit  coQtribaled,  though  subordiuately  to  more  general  capses^.ta 

k  popularity.     It  was  not  till  towards  theclose  of  last  century,. that  the 

periodical  lit^ature  of  Great  Britain  began  to  assume  the  political  and  com- 

•aadiiig  Cooe  by  which  it  is. at  present  distioguished..    Ikrose  into  eslima-   ) 

fioD  as  that  fascinating  species  of  composition  declined  which,  was  iotro-^ 

teed  by  Steele  and  Addison . 

The  striking  reYolutionJo  national  taste^  which  coDsigned  the  "Taller/' 
*' Spectator/'  and  other  works  of  a  similar  character  to  comparative  pb-^ 
iciiriij,fliay  be  traced,  to,  the  change  effected  in  society  by  political  causes^ 
lod  to  the  passion  for  nmre  sutotantial  and  exciting  information  thaii.thQy/ 
Bp^ied.  The  periodical  literature,  brought,  to  perfepUon  by  StCjele 
aad  his  contemporaries^  was  precisely  adopted  to  the  character  of  their  ager 
Tile  form  of  their  Essays,  the  topics  they  discuss^,  the  light  and  vivacious 
SfAnLby  which  they  wer&  animated,  were  better  calculated  than  any  other 
descnptioD  of  writing,  to  arrest  the  atjtention  and  captivate  the  imaginatioo  ot 
&e  reader.  They  had  also  a  powerful  influence  ia  preparing  the  public  i^r  the 
reoptioo  of  more  solid  compositions  and  loftier  flighte  of  genius.  It  must,, 
hoTever,  be  admitted  that  in  the  papers,  of.  Addison,  more  than  in  those  o( 
hisassociatesy  there  was  evidence  of  a  nobler  aim,  a  greater  compass  of  mi^id^ 
sad  a  deeper  penetration  into  the  sources  of  taste,criticism,  and  mocals-s 

Important  events  took  place,  during  the  reign  of  George  the  Third; 
whkh  gave  a  new  direction  to  popular  taste,  quickened  into  action  the  in- 
kSktX  o(  the  whole  nation,  and  turned  it  from  the  *'  green  pastures  and 
still  waters"  of  literature  into  the  agitated  ocean  of  political  discussion^ 
It  was  then  that  those  graphic  sketches  of  manners,  and  playful  satires 
OB  fashionable  amusements,  which  once  created  so  lively  a  sensation, 
began  to  be  regarded  with  frigid  indifference.  The  minds  of  the  people 
were  roused  to  the  investigation  of  more  momentous  topics  than  those- 
lumWhed  by  the  habits  and  frivolities  of  the  higher  classes,  or  by  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  character.  Publications  were  quickly  adapted 
lo  Ibe  altered  taste  of  the  times.  They  treated  of  civil  privileges,  of  the 
objiecis  of  governments,  and  the  duties  and  rights  of  the  people.  They 
breafhed  the  renovated  spirit  of  a  new  era.  Bold,  eloquent,  and  vigorous 
io  their  style,  they  appealed  to  immutable  principles  and  enduring  interests ; 
and,  in  Ibe  course  of  a  few  years^  supplanted,  in  popular  favour,  the  finely 
tempered  irony  and  pungent  wit  of  Steele,  thi^  grace  and  moral  beauty  of 
Addison,  the  Oriental  richness  of  Hawkesworlh,  the  pomp  of  Johnson,  the 
vivacity  of  Colman,  the  fertile  genius  of  Cumberland,  and  the  pathos  of 
Mackeozie. 

To  expatiate,  at  any  length,  on  the  productions  of  those  masters  of  our 
la^goage,  would  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  the  present  Essay.  It  was  ne* 
ee«arj,  however,  to  glance  at  the  subjecti  in  order  to  account  for  that 

•r  Hsnee,  agunst  aU  the  roving  warfore  of  satire,  parody,  and  sarcasm  :  to  laugh  if 
ihejert  WM  a  good  one;  or,  if  otherwiae,  to  let  it  hum  and  bniz  itselCrto  sleep.  It 
it  to  the  etMerranoe  of  these  rules,  according  to  my  best  belief,  that,  after  a  life  of  thirty 
years  canned  in  literary  Labours  of  various  hinds,  I  attribute  my  never  having  been 
nttmpgj  in  any  literary  quarrel  or  controversy;  and,  which  is  a  more  pleasing  result. 
that  I  have  been  distinguished   by  the   personal    friendship   of  my  most  approved 

iportfiesofall  parties.''— i4»/o6io^a/>Ay  qf  Sir  Waiter  8coU,    Stc  Prrface  t% 

edS/im  ^fhu  Poems,  lately  pMUhed  btf  CadfilU 


y 


€llM§B  hi  ttie  mefttltl  t^AdMMM  bt  Mele^t  WHMh  «Mirdd  ft  bfflteiti  ee^ 
)MIH(^  t»  M^  joU^tilife  fta  th»  fidiiibilifgli  Reti^.     Td  lh«  ^mii  of  (h< 

Mi  iMfo  aw«  IW  k  iifod^fti  adthc^,  (Rftt  uoile  of  iliff^Hdf  atUlbftiefib  dAi 

That  IhOto  bllahiiing  )yre4«iell0hs  #«t^  the  hiedhs  erf  Ao^ittg  the  ^^ 
ef  A  4eli«ate  Mdd  fe6dM  Uste,  tod  diBhMd  ftAioiig  itiA  eoitHAuriity  moduli 
of  graceful  and  polished,  though  feeble,  compdsHiob,  hftii  neref  been  dii^ 
puM.  thej  ir^»e€%MlVj  fitted  td  IM  ibt^ll^tiKll  iiHilinitaetiti  of  th< 
nftliofi  MHhg  Ihfii  f^^  0^  QtK^eh  AqK^.  A  dediii^  foi*  histrtictidh  hm 
b^iM  td  ftpt^ar  ftbtdfig  thd  p^le ;  bm  Ihey  hkd  hot  ftifiVed  it  thU  ltd 
rMdefl  iiage  df  iA^f^vetti^t  Whfed  they  ^ould  derhr^  gffttlficaliod  ftm 
IHMift  of  grelitet  d^  fttid  learning.  The  eilisd  of  publttaliods  moit  likal^ 
Id  AtMM  the  gi^teit  hutahet*  Of  fe'ea<jiet«,  yirete  those  which  required  ni 
«M^btl  bf  thought,  At^  loiriety  offehiditieb,  td  ^mf^teh^nd  th<;ir  metoib| 
Md  apfir^dMie  theii'  be^yty.  It  WAS  flot  durpfe'lihig,  (hefefdr^,  ih^t  t  seHe 
M  esMyD  #hitfl  bk^ded  dihiHoiiierit  With  infofttiatioii'^lv^hlch  aboQtide< 
IM  i^t,  VtVMity,  dAd  hUAMUr^Whifih  ^(t^Ifed  ih  lltely  ihustratioib,  ladgh^ 
able  Andcdot^,  jp^utesque  descfiptio^^,  ahd  di^iftefktiotk  Of  ch«k*adtef,  shotil 
)An  i^vtm^  IftitaMftHtto^a  a«d  vitid  M  ittit^ft^esMdil ;  ftnd  hat6  pt& 
•tf¥M  ffaW  diftl^d^^  iJtodlMi&lahedi  ttfaffl  ttyr^h\B  look  j^cefii  tfato  IroHi 
of  p<diii^,  ^hich  fhit'ned  iheii'a  tboughUi  to  thd  t&Mh  of  tiolitidftAi,  (hi 
MfKgael  tf  cItbiACAs)  Hifd  the  f dtt)|«itioti  of  ^lApired. 

Ahothet*  leaditag  ^hMl^tenstie  la  (h^  j^HodicId  lltbotilii  of  Stoele  m 
AmiMI,  11  thel^b^ng  Mthdstejkclbsiveiy  i^estHcted  to  subjedls  oJt  a  lltfet^ 
aHtieftl,  tft  ik&tki  hatilre.  Potltical  qu^tiotis  ftre  hut  ^Idorn  distrussed 
Td  Micelid  «(Mnti-ielty,  io  eitl^  Utughtei-  at  pe^M\  j(MHniUaHtiM,  ^Ai 
16  HchMMt^  k  %m\»  coiteetiVe  to  the  veni^  errors  Of  Mankittd,  -^td  thi 
|H^al*y  Mjd(Hs  of  ^sie  dlsUngbished  oitiaihenta  of  EngKdh  literatute .  Bu 
W«  do  ifdt  reMM  to  ti^il*  Wotts  for  diisei^tatloHB  on  fohMs  of  gdV^^iktdft 
»4of'  aA  oi^OBMioh  df  ^  scteMe  of  jiir»^iideiie(»  and  the  tiridclji^les  o 
^MM  6e6fioiAy'^^r  impartial  strictures  mi  tbd  conduct  of  those  ii 
ItithlMrity^^^  fd^  ft  Mmly  vihdioatlota  of  the  rights  of  the  ptopte.  The^ 
ytlA^ihpt  ddthiflg  thilt  <6oncerns  the  gienerftl  ptosion^  of  mftn,  6t  th&  IftWs  b^ 
^hibh  he  M  goverhdd  as  a  bueniber  df  politicftl  society, 

Thil  abstinence  froth  potitical  discusaton  iki  t|ie  puUfcatiote  l*^rfed  to 
iifty  b^  traded  td  \kA  drcumstftndes  In  which  England  was  th^  f  ^aoed 
nt  pdo^ld  had  b^n  id  enjoy  tempoi*ary  ii^po^e  aftet  fth  ftrduoOs  atid  pro 
Iractdd  cdnte^t  With  despotic  power.  From  the  period  of  the  titil  wan 
doi^ti  to  the  Reyohition  of  1688,  tl^y  had  been  engaged  itt  ft  struggle  fb 
^eir  rights  against  the  encroachment  of  political  and  ecclesiftsticai  ty 
Fafkny.  The  disseitsions  in  which  they  had  ftcted  so  conspicuous  ft  pari 
Weird,  fh  idme  t^npectft,  injuriouft  td  hationftl  literatnte.  They  div^ed  i 
^  thtt  g^ftd^,  iblegandd,  Md  i^fiiietneht,  by  Which  ft  is  disthiguibhed  il 
^iore.peaceful  times.  To  (^mpeasata  for  this  lo»,  genius  and  tal^t  sproii 
^ut  of  the  ^MiTiikkKii  and  a  race  of  sturdy  ohatipions  appeavod  te  asntem 

^  tkt  f«M^  m\  i^kidiWak  th.  DHik^  as  ihk  WHi«r  hM^  tMtH^  to.  UrdlS^  W^d  bat 
tft¥ti^  his  eritieid  knd  biog^|klii6al  EBSays  on  the  "  Tkti^lr,^  '*  SpbcUfoir,^  **  lUtttdet 
**  tdhar,*^  and  **  Qaardiaii,''  must  1uit6  tdftiIrM  tb«  elcteiisit^  MilSAtvh  luid  criticdl  acaai«l 
li^hichthey  dftplay.  In  ilb  DiKer  M^ik  tft  ft  similar  kind  Will  b^  Ybnod  «b  nifl  ftnfl  fo 
teresting  an  aocount  pf  tba  rise,  l^rogrbft,  ftftd  tfet^B  <)r  ttioss  tHibttesOofts.  . 


dttU  wmA  reHgimis  liberties  of  their  eoutitryikiMi.    Httfing  ^ttlHti«d 
ilffeH,  the  il>i[i«ilQft  was  wMnlfCWft  wliidi  Imd  {Ml&tioifilY  ^fpeirMMl 
llttir  miiids ;  and  they  turned  thetr  theughto  to  the  CMiMjjM  iiiMl  Ma- 
fiwmg  |iiii«»l8  of  literMure.    Hence  it  wa»,  ihftt  the  peciodkal  Mer^tur^ 
•f  thrt  age  look  its  ^oisplestoii,  as  it  dwayn  does,  frotn  the  ^irailing  iMe 
MHQOtiity ;  and  poliHos  ceased,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  tMiteMI  ttie 
Iilo  aooiMrt  howerer,  did  new  4iMitttgtMioea  ariie  to  recall  file  at(eii«- 
lioii  of  men  to  their  politieal  and  religious  intei<esid,  Ihau  the  journals  of  tfie 
day  fJoUowed  in  Ihe  track  ef  po{Milar opibiod,  9(1^4  tyeoafiae  an  tmerriftg  ittdex 
4  in  tarlBlkMas^ 
Hk  ira  al  whlcii  the  ^odieal  lilsMture  #f  BngHtnd  atid  SoeOatid  ^viMed 
auorked  cteage  Iti  its  s|piHt  and  character  tras  one  of  «inetakhpted 
The  poll^  adopted  by  George  ihe  Third,  on  his  heeottiing  Ho- 
of liHBe  fteaimB,  imaiediately  formed  the  sobjeet  of  keen  aiMl  animaM 
L  A  variety  of  questions,  oonneoied  with  aiffairs  both  at  home  and 
nooled  in  every  circle,  ihat  diyided  the  tiation  into  panics. 
iaexbaitttible  materials  for  the  detiberation  ctf  the  Legislaf  oto, 
tte  comneiils  of  |ouf  natists,  and  the  consideration  of  the  people. 
ne  ialriisaeB  of  the  party  suppeeed  to  infiuence  the  King;  the  et^il^ 
gifea  lo  Hbe  public  nsind  by  the  pfoce^ings  against  Wifk^;  fte 
and  legality  of  general  warrants ;  and  the  constitutional  questions 
that  emed.  In  relaUon  to  the  privileges  of  members  of  partiament,-*^were 
lopica  which  kept  the  poMic  mind  In  a  state  of  constant  agitation,  furnished. 
te  prass  Willi  materials^  to  work  upon,  and  brought  lunias  into  the  field. 
lat  the  poKtical  fX)ntroversy  most  important  in  its  nature,  and  in  Hire  con- 
whicfa  it  invdved,  arose  out  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British 
fespeoting  the  right  of  tailing  America.    The  fierce  disputations 
Ihts  queslwn  occasioned,  the  critical  position  in  which  it  placed  the 
of  Ihe  Grown,  and  the  unparalleled  interest  it  gave  to  the  debates 
af  Farliaaneal,  eonspired  to  give  a  po4ilical  character  to  most  works  that 
isMied  from  Ihe  press ;  and  to  mark  With  Ihe  same  stonp  the  senthnents  of 
all  vankA  of  the  community.     Under  the  influence  of  circumstances  so 
•troBgly  eakalated  to  make  an  impression  on  the  fiteratiire  of  the  nation, 
aaost  Aeviews  and  Magazines  became  the  organs  of  popular  sentiment,  ahd 
lalwttred  lo  (heir  seveial  departments  to  furnish  their  readers  with  tho 
aMMal  food  most  eongenial  to  their  tastes.     The  periodical  press  6ontri- 
bated,  in  noot^ioary  degree,  to  enlighten  and  direct  publtc  opinion  upon^^ 
•te  lofiies  which  agitated  the  ki^igdom.    The  admission  mast,  indeed,  b^ 
w^  regrel,  that  ito  conductors  were  not  all  sufficiently  vh>ttfous  to 
official  solicitations.    Some  of  them  Were  prevailed  on  to  justify  th0 
irildest  eiceases  ef  arbitrary  power.     There  were  many,  however,  meore 
howMRMMe  Mid  conscientions^  Who  employed  the  powerfat  engine  of  whidi 
ihey  had  Ihe  oonirol,  to  espose  misgovernment,  to  warn  the  nation  of  its 

and  to  demand  the  punishment  of  its  authors.  The  pdblic 
w»  iavigorafed  by  the  discussioa  of  questions  which  grew  out  of  the 
Men  h^^an  to  suspect,  tiiat  it  originated  in  a  desire  to  give  an  as- 
to  despotie  principles ;  and  that  the  daring  eiperimnetit,  if  success- 
fM  en  the  oilier  side  ef  ttie  Atlantic,  might  some  time  be  tried  In  Englsftrd. 
The  principles  of  government  and  the  rights  of  man  became,  under  dr- 
eiumanoBs  so  hvonrablo  to  freedom  of  fipeeeh,  the  theme  of  discussion,  in 
every  private  circle,  at  every  public  meeting,  and  in  every  periodical 
journal.     The  6eM  c<  tSontroverly  Wa4  ooettpiedby  skilful  and  able  com-* 
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batants.  Newspapers,  Magazines,  and  Reviews  were  enriched  .with  the 
contributions  of  the  first  scholars  and  most  eminent  politicians  of  the  day. 
Appeals  were  made  through  the  press,  that  abounded  in  learning,  in  cogent 
reasoning,  and  high-wrought  sentiment.  The  understandings  of  mai^nd 
were  cultiyated,  whilst  their  passions  were  deeply  roused ;  and  a  spirit  was 
kindled,  in  every  part  of  the  community,  which  continued  to  blaze  out  in 
fits  of  passionate  excitement,  until  the  French  Revolution  burst  forth  to 
dazzle  and  terrify  the  world. 

From  this  memorable  crisis  in  its  affairs,  the  periodical  press  of  Great 
Britain  continued  to  increase  in  influence.  Conducted  on  a  comprehensive 
plan,  aiming  at  objects  of  permanent  utility,  and  bringing  to  the  execution  of 
its  duties  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  the  evenU  which  followed  widened, 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  the  sphere  of  its  power.  The  Revolution  in  France 
may  be  said  to  have  completed  that  change  in  the  character  and  tendeney 
of  our  periodical  literature  which  had  previously  commenced.  It  furnished 
new  subjects  of  investigation,  gave  circulation  to  novel  theories  and  startling 
opinions,  inflamed  the  passions  of  the  pqpulace ;  and  was  productive  of  as 
much  extravagance  and  folly  in  the  partisans  of  unlimited  authority  as 
in  the  wildest  advocates  of  equality.  Its  effects  on  literary  productions  were 
no  less  remarkable  and  sudden,  than  on  the  political  movements  of  society. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution  on  literature,  is  strikingly 
evinced  in  the  publications  that  denounced  or  vindicated  its  principles,  la- 
mented or  rejoiced  in  its  tendency.  The  originality  of  thought,  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  power  of  style,  displayed  in  these  productions,  present  a 
singular  contrast  to  the  tame  and  uninteresting  articles  tliat  used  to  form 
the  staple  commodity  of  the  English  press.  Amongst  the  pamphlets  of  that 
day,  those  of  Burke,  Mackintosh,  and  Paine,  made  the  most  powerful  im- 
pression. The  age  that  could  understand  and  appreciate  those  master- 
pieces of  political  controvers^y  must  hav^  advanced  considerably  in  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  Their  merits  were  canvassed  by  thousands ;  they  were 
eagerly  read  by  the  great  mass  of  the  population ;  and  the  momentous  to- 
pics of  which  they  treated  were  as  famkiar  to  the  mechanic  and  the  artisan, 
as  to  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  and  the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

Looking  al  the  French  Revolution,  therefore,  in  its  political  and  intel- 
lectual effects,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
favourable  to  liberty  and  to  knowledge.  Like  all  great  convulsions,  it 
brought  in  its  train  devastation,  violence,  and  blood.  Its  excesses  have 
furnished  the  enemies  of  political  improvement  with  a  weapon  which 
they  have  employed  to  injure  the  cause  of  liberty.  '*  The  massacres  of 
war,"  says  a  great  author,  recently  removed  from  amongst  us  by  the  hand 
of  death,  **  and  the  murders  committed  by  the  sword  of  justice,  are  dis- 
guised by  the  solemnities  which  invest  them.  But  the  wild  justice  of  the 
people  has  a  naked  and  undisguised  horror.  Its  slightest  exertion  awakens 
all  our  indignation ;  while  murder  and  rapine,  if  arrayed  in  the  gorgeous 
disguise  of  acts  of  slate,  may  with  impunity  stalk  abroad.  Our  sentiments 
are  reconciled  to  them  in  this  form ;  and  we  forget  that  the  ends  of  anarchy 
must  be  short-lived,  while  those  of  despotic  government  are  fatally  perma- 
nent."* 

An  unbiassed  observer  of  the  progress  and  results  of  the  French  Re- 

*  Vindlcic  GaUic«,  by  Sir  /ames  Mackintosh. 
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musl  lameDl  the  frightful  prugeny  of  crime  to  which  it  gave  hirth ; 
hi^be  will  likewise  admit,  that  it  called  into  acUoD  a  brilliant  display  of 
and  accelerated  the  march  of  intellect.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  the 
by  which  ^e  French  had  been  long  enthralled,  and  the  vices 
ad  ignorance  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  nobles,  should  have  demo- 
raiind  the  people,  and  rendered  them  the  dupes  of  unprincipled  dema- 
gogpes.  Lei  it  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  their  mischievous  doctrines  \ 
woe  incapable  of  deluding  a  numerous  class  of  moderate  and  intelligent  } 
politieians,  who,  with  passions  more  subdued,  with  judgments  more  ma-  ; 
toed,  and  miods  more  deeply  cultivated,  could  listen  to  the  thunder  as  it 
roQed,  aod  watch  the  heavings  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed  their  foam 
0icr  dadems,  coronets,  and  mitres,  without  being  terrified,  on  the  one 
Ikaod,  into  the  support  of  despotism  as  a  refuge  from  revolution*,;  or,  on  the 
other,  beconuDg  so  enamoured  of  popular  liberty  as  to  rush  into  unbridled 
ttoentioiKiiess.*  That  at  a  period  of  such  overwhelming  interest,  the  people 
duMdd  have  raaaifested^an  uncontrollable  desire  for  political  discussions, 
kaoisaTfinsiiig.  Amid  the  overthrow  of  dynasties  and  the  crash  of  thrones, 
need  we  wonder  that  they  threw  aside,  as  puerile  and  unattractive,  every 
jnblicitioa  that  had  not  a  direct  reference  to  the  new  principles  at  work  in 
Ike  bosom  of  society  ?  Moral  dissertations,  though  stamped  with  the  im- 
ptcfls  of  genius;  pictures  of  human  life,  though  drawn  with  exquisite  taste, 
and  vivid  with  the  colouring  of  reality ;  lost  their  power  to  awaken  curiosity 

/    *  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  *'  Life  of  Sheridan,"  makes  the  followiug  sound  observations  on 

'    ike  effects  of  the   French  Revolution  upon  the  opinions  of  the  partisans  of  arbitrary 

fower  aad  the  friends  or  liberal  principles  : — "It  was  an  event,**  says  that  eloquent 

writer,  "  by  which  the  minds  of  men  throughout  all  Europe  were  thrown  into  a  state 

of  sach  feverish  excitement,  that  a  more  than  usual  degree  of  tolerance  should  be 

atnimni  towards  the  errors  and  extremes  into  which  all  parties  were  hurried  during 

Ibeparozysai.    There  was,  indeed,  no  rank  or  class  of  society  whose  interest  and  passions 

were  not  deeply  inTolved  in  the  question.    The  power fhl  and  the  rich,  both  of  State  and 

Cfavch,  most  nainrally  have  regarded  with    dismay  the  advance  of  a  political  heresy, 

whoas  path  they  saw  strewed  over  with  the  broken  talismans  of  rank  and  authority. 

liao^,  too,  with  a  distinguished  reverence  for  ancient  institutions,  trembled  to  see. them 

thus  approached  by  rash  hands,  whose   talents  for  ruin  were  suflTicicntly  certain,  but 

whose  powers  of  reconstruction  had  yet  to  be  tried.    On  the'  other  hand,  the  easy 

trimmflh  of  a  people  over  their  oppressors  was  an  example  which  could  not  fail  to  excite 

liehiqpeBoirthe  many  as  actively  as  the  fears  of  the  few.    The  great  problem  of  the 

■atnral  rights  of  mankind  seemed  about  to  be  solved  in  a  manner  roost  flattering  to  the 

anjarity;  the  zeal  of  the  lover  of  liberty  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm,  by  a  conquest 

achieved  for  his  cause  upon  an  arena  so  vast;   and  many,  who  before  would  have 

smiled  M  the  doctrine  of  human  perf^ibility,  now  imagined  they  saw,  in  what  the 

Revohikm    performed  and  promised,    almost  enough-  to  sanction  the  indulgence  of 

that  splendid   dream.      It    was    natural,    too,   that    the    greater    portion   of    that 

vmemployed,  and,  as  it  were,  homeless  talent,  which,  in  all  great  communities,  is  ever 

abroad  oa  tfie  wing,  uncertain  where  to  settle,  should  now  swarm  round  the  light  of 

the  mew  principles, — ^while  aU  those  obscure  but  ambitious  spirits,    who  felt  their 

mjKriBCi  clogged  by  the  medium  in  w^ich  tiiey  were  sunk,  would  as  naturally  welcome 

foch  a  stale  of  political  etTervescence,  as  might  enable  them,  like  enrranchised  air,  to 

■OBflt  at  oace  to  the  surface.    Amidst  all  these  various  interests,  imaginations,  and 

feart,  which  were  brought  to  life  by  the  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  not  snr* 

fmiag  that  errors  and  excesses,  both  of  conduct  and  opinion,  should  be  among  the  first 

pvadocts  of  so  new  aiid  sudden  a  movement  of  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  —that  the 

of  popular  rights,  presumipg  upon  the  triumph  that  had  been  gained,  should, 

the  ardour  of  pursuit,  push  on  the  vanguard  of  their  principles  somewhat  further 

m  was  oonsistent  with  prudence  and  safety ;  or  that,  on  the  other  side,  Authority  and 

ill  supporters,  alarmed  by  the  inroads  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  should  but  the  more 

stubboTBly  intrench  thenuelves  in  establidbed  abuses,  and  make  the  dangers  they  ap- 

firoB  hherty  a  preteit  for  proscribing  its  very  existence.":— Vol.  ii.  p.  91— 9S.^ 
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4ik1  command  admiration.  The  reading  portion  of  the  commanity  cea^cid 
to  be  amused  with  tales>  allegories,  and  ethical  disquisitionB.  Politics  alem^ 
"  wore  a  charmed  life/'  and  spell-bound  the  intellectual  world.  Out 
Reviews,  no  longer  the  repositories  of  stale  facts,  of  vapid  gossip,  and  ail 
**  asylum  for  destitute  authors,''  aspired  to  fnstruct  their  readers  m  icieiHt^* 
philosophy,  and  government;  and  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  ifitent  upOf^ 
the  wonderful  scenes  passing  around  them,  employed  them  as  the  moti 
apiMTopriate  channels  for  conveying  to  the  people  their  opinions  upon  every 
question  affecting  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  the  species. 

An  anonymous  writer,*  in  reference  to  this  subject,  observes,  *'  that  th^ 
Reviews,  which  multiplied  so  rapidly  after  the  French  Revolution,  occupy 
to  a  certain  eitent  the  ground  of  our  Essayists,  because  they  embody  tht^ 
floating  good  sense  and  opinions  of  the  age;  but  they  add  more  to  th^ 
progress  of  ideas  than  of  manners,  and  address  themselves  to  the  reason 
rather  Uian  to  the  fancy  of  their  readers.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ett'- 
thusiasm,  splendour,  and  energy  of  the  modem  school  of  poetry,  have 
produced  a  craving  for  strong  excitement,  and  taught  us  to  despise  ihos^ 
fight  and  delicate  graces  of  execution,  which  are  almost  the  only  beai)lie^ 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  Essays  on  life  and  manners,    tn  short,  n^ 
work  can  now  be  long  popular,  which  does  not  either  exercise  the  reason  of 
stir  the  feelings  strongly.    The  British  Essayists  do  neither.     Poetry 
r  and  fiction  have  grown  up  side  by  side  with  philosophy,  and  writers  wti6 
excel  in  either  department  will  succeed ;  but  those  wlio,  like  some  of  the^ 
writers  in  the  *  Spectator*  and  '  Taller,' hold  an  intermediate  place— wha 
appeal  to  the  reason  without  depth  of  thinking,  and  to  the  fancy  without 
enthusiasm  or  passion--*-<annot  enjoy  a  permanent  degree  of  popularity." 
The  powerful  impulse  given  to  public  opinion  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment by  the  Revolution  in  France,  was  very  sensibly  felt  in  Scotland. 
Until  the  close  of  the  American  War,  the  Scotch  were  comparatively 
indifferent  to  political  publioations.    This  apathy  may  have  been  partly 
occanoned  by  their  defective  representative  system,  which,  by  depriving 
them  of  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  diminished  the  interest  they  would 
have  felt,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  in  the   events  of  tha 
limes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact*  that,  fifty  years  ago,  there  were  not  a  dozen 
newspapers  published  in  Scotland,  and  of  that  number  not  one  was  eon- 
\J   ducted  with  sufficient  spirit  and  talent  to  influence  in  any  considerable 
degree  the  opinions  of  the  nation.     They  were  little  better  titan  uninterest- 
ing chronicles  of  passing  occurrences;  compiled  without  judgment,  and 
arranged  without  taste  or  skill.    The  editors  were  incompetent  to  i<Astn!iet 
their  readers  on  national  policy;  and,  thdr  political  sentiments  being,  in 
^neral,  of  a  servile  character,  thpy  were  not  the  most  suitable  agents  to 
iteep  alive  popular  feeling,  and  to  inspire  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
the  community  with  a  love  of  freedom.  The  weekly  and  monthly  journsis, 
with  the  exception  of  those  already  enumerated,  were  in  no  respect  su- 
perior to  the  ordinary  newspapers,  equally  devoid  of  useful  information  and 
pelitical  independence. 

It  has  been  previously  observed,  that  the  French  Revolution  created  a 
new  class  of  readers  and  thinkers.  The  Scottish  peasantry  vrere  qualified 
by  their  education,  and  their  desire  tor  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  to 

*  See  a  sensible  and  argumentative  Essay  oa  the  causes  of  the  dediding  polfcilaritjr 
^  the  British  EsseyisU,  pubUshed  in  Constable's  '^  EdTmburgh  Magazine,''  for,  I  lenete, 
March.  ISlO. 
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imlpfolM  mdMiMtiMB  Whldfa  tht  riilMM  ftpirit  of  the  timed 
fiiio  «tM*iiae.  TiMy  iim<1  wtUi  aylMty  ttie  prodoetion^  which  te- 
lM«d  »  pdBUOttl  tttnlMti^fMi.  Thete  Wet«  multiplied  ill  propottioii  to  the 
imttfkA  dUMMAi  add  the  aittiety  of  th^  people  to  become  fomiliarwltlk 
tt#  ^UeAiMS  which  tihey  dtoctused.  It  Was  obaenaUe  that  they  assumed 
i  BOM  dedd^d  toM,  kikd  aihipted  theif  opinions  to  the  sUite  ot  public 
Ming.  They  %ere  ubdet'  the  direction  of  meti  whose  talents  were  known 
aftd  appi«eiated  \  and  thd  essays  they  eontnined  were  written  in  a  plain, 
loitibie  style,  esJculated  toarouae  the  etcitable  feelings]  of  llie  populace. 
W  at  tfiis  impanant  period,  Edinburgh  was  without  any  periodical  journal 
tstiie  iofelligence  and  tirste  of  the  cittEens.  The  time,  therefore,  at 
the  eondnctors  of  (he  Edinburgh  Rerfew  entered  upon  their  under- 
wai  well  ^hoaen.  AI)  classes,  from  the  aristocrat  to  the  laboutrer,  had 
upon  a  course  of  mental  and  political  training,  which  rendered  them 
feadierty  suaoeptible  (o  th«  impressions  made  by  a  work  of  eminent  ability, 
ttoinsiiig  to  address  ItHf  to  the  understandings  of  its  readers,  and  to 
Wii^aea  them  upon  those  Subjects  in  which  their  religious  and  political 
bhertio  Were  concerned. 

These  were  the  principal  Causidft  which  mftde  the  public  hail  the  Edinburgh 
Jleneir,  on  lu  first  appearance,  with  so  cordial  a  welcome ;  but  there  Was 
aaoliier,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  specified,  though  it  may  be  ranked 
anaag  the  aoddental  drcnmslances  Which  facilitated  the  purposes  contem- 
phled  by  the  projectors  of  that  journal.  It  has  been  shown,  thai  the 
ciilictf  state  of  political  affaii^,  both  on  the  Continent  and  at  home,  soon 
iflera»  French  Hevolntlon,  gate  ample  scope  to  the  Speculations  of  tho 
periodkari  press ;  and  that  the  opinions  adtocaled  in  the  various  publications 
iif  the  day  produced  a  greater  efiect,  upon  all  classes  of  readers,  than  could 
knt  been  anticipated  under  less  fkvourable  circumstances.  The  Edinburgh 
derived  considerable  adyantage  from  those  tendencies  in  the  public 
l»  wliich  diapoBed  it  to  receive  a  favourable  impression  from  the  writ- 
of  ttiose  irlme  views  were  in  accordance  With  that  liberal  and  reform- 
In^  aigml  wlttch  had  l)egun  to  efiect  a  compfote  change  in  the  frame  and 
hBKttota  of  society.  Th«  position  of  patties  in  Scotland  had  also  a  favour^ 
#Me  iiifliienceoD  the  success  of  the  woiIe.  The  Tories  were  powerfili  by 
Iheir  weailh,  cheir  station,  and  their  dose  union.  They  clung  firmly  to  the 
ftmdametitel  principles  of  their  political  faith,  which  were,  an  obstinate  re- 
^  ' — De  Id  ail  change,  and  a  bigoted  attachment  to  those  institutions  and 
<tf  poMty  sanctioned  by  antiquity.  The  Whigs  were  superior  to  their 
in  taient,  eloquence,  and  in  all  those  attractive  qualificaliona 
tikrfited  to  ^in  the  connd^ce  of  the  multitude.  Without  adopting  the 
etftpeme  opinions  and  visionary  theories  of  the  partisans  of  democracy, 
Hiey  enoonraged  by  their  speeches  and  publications  the  diiTusion  of  moderate 
luid  rabonnl  principles  of  reform.  Though  opposed  to  sudden  and  extensive 
innoTafifln,  they  were  the  advocates  of  constitutional  changes,  rendered 
neeeasary  by  the  itiCrease  of  Wealth,  the  progress  of  general  information,  and 
fhe  advataceaient  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  political  knowledge. 
Iheae  principles  nalorally  led  (hem  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in  every 
fttt  ♦r  Bnrope,  and  to  oppose  any  undue  interference  with  the  rights  ot 
Qter  mtfiods  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty.  Itie  grand  characteristics  of  their 
itMftieslie  policy  W«re,-^h«  abolition  of  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  reli- 
flM*  belM ;  tM  pfMfoX  removal  «f  abuses  connected  with  our  laws;  the 
of  cMittMirdal  motio^lies ;  a  more  cfBciemt  and  economical  dis- 
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chaise  of  puWic  dutiaB;  a  gradoal  reduction  of  taxation;  and  the  exteiP- 
sion  or  mental  cultivation  among  tiie  working  classes.    A  journal  in  whid 
inese  enljgbtened  and  popular  views  were  most  ably  advocated  could  no 
laii  to  create  a  very  extraordinary,  sensation.    It  was  admired  by  all  tlu 
liDeral  pwty,  which  comprised  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy;  by  th« 
most  opulent  of  (he  mercantile  classes ;  and  by  the  best  educated  put  o 
Hie  jmiddle  ordew.    Even  the  Tories,  though  tiiey  could  not  assent  to  iti 
Lk- i?^u  P""""*'  "PP'«"ded  Ihe  eloquence,  ability,  and  fearlessness  witi 
wnich  they  were  maintained ;  and  so  deeply  impressed  were  they  wiUi  ap- 
prehensions of  the  spread  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  Uiat  they  regarded 
.  i^K*"IJ^  infimtely  preferable  to  the  wild  and  violent  doctrines  propa- 
gated by  the  anarchists  of  France.     This  circumstance  induced  them  U 
looJt  upon  ttie  Edinburgh  Review  with  less  jealousy  than  they  would  hav< 
evincea,  had  they  not  deemed  it  a  necessary  agent  in  correcting  the  absurc 
and  tneoretical  notions,  with  respect  to  government  and  society,  which  thei 
prevailed.    Besides,  they  were  conscious,  perhaps,  of  Jheir  inferiority  U 
tneir  adversaries  in  intellectual  power;  and  the  ablest  of  that  party  did  no 
prmit  political  prejudices  to  cloud  their  judgment,  as  to  tiie  genius  ant 
infomiation  displayed  in  Uie  favourite  journal  of  the  Whigs. 

The  circumstances  now  alluded  to,  added  to  the  various  and  brillian 
attainments  of  its  principal  conductors,  gave  Uie  Edinbureh  Review  a  cir- 
culation unnvalled  in  extend,  not  only  through  the  three  kingdoms,  but  ir 
aii  parte  of  Europe.  Its  popularity  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions ;  and  the  productions  of  ite  conti:ibutors  were  received  with  Uie  ho- 
mage due  to  men  who  had  given  a  new  character  to  criticism,  and  created 
pufilic  opinion  in  Uieir  native  land.  In  every  circle,  the  merits  of  Uie  Re- 
view were  Uie  Uieme  of  discussion.  Disappointed  auUiors  condemned  iti 
supercilious  tone ;  the  enemies  of  political  improyement  declaimed  against 
Its  Jacobinical  docti-ines ;  and  religious  entiiusiasts  affected  to  discover  Uu 
scorpion  of  mfidelity  lurking  beneaUi  Uie  foliage  of  ite  wit.  But  men  o 
taste  and  acquirements,  to  whatsoever  party  Uiey  professed  to  belong  dull 
valued  the  rich  mental  banquet  which  it  afforded.  Ite  speculations  wen 
perused  by  the  leading  political  characters  of  Uie  day  wiUi  intense  interest 
Ite  prophecies  were  meditated  in  Uie  cabinete  of  kings;  and  Napoleon  wa 
not  the  only  sovereign  who  respected  Uie  opinions  it  put  forth.  It  was  tc 
t)e  expected,  that  many  of  the  critical  decisions  of  the  work,  which  we« 
conveyed  in  a  bold,  unqualified,  and  caustic  style,  would  rouse  a  spirit  o' 
retaliation.  Accordingly,  authors  became  indignant,  and  vented  Uieii 
spleen  in  angry  effusions.  The  artillery  of  the  press  was  brought  into  ac- 
tion, and  fired  off  an  astounding  Uiough  harmless  volley  of  pamphleto.  let- 
ters, and  rejoinders.  Of  Uiese  Uie  editors  deigned  to  notice  a  few  only 
Iheir  antagoniste  speedily  found  Uiat  they  were  no  less  formidable  in  th< 
■arena  of  controversy  Uian  in  Uiat  of  critical  warfare.  In  fact,  UieEdinbui^l 
Jteview,  soon  after  ito  appearance,  overcame  every  difficulty  wiUi  whicl 
Jilerary  envy  and  political  hostility  struggled  to  impede  ite  progress.  Itins 
iructed  by  ite  learning,  animated  by  ite  spirit,  and  subdued  opposition  bi 
Ite  lirmness  and  courage.  An  able  writer  has  done  justice  to  ite  gene- 
ral characteristics  in  Uie  following  remarks  :—  "  It  was  Uie  first  perio- 
dical journal  in  Scotland,  which,  wiUi  any  thing  like  a  spirit  of  cham- 
pionship, came  forth  into  Uie  great  arena  of  .public  controversy.  It  wai 
the  first,  in  fact,  which  manifested  any  trust  in  ite  own  sti-ength ;  whicl 
was  conducted  by  men  of  talent  and  vigorous  intellecte,   determinei 
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in  the  defeece  of  good  taste,  and  what  they  deemed  ne- 

lo  human  happiness;   and  which  acted  upon  the  only  right 

of  such   works, — a  rigid  resolution  to  attack  and  hew  down 

polluted  the  purity  of  literature  or  stood  opposed   to  truth. 

Id  kwking   OTer   the  whole  series  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  from  its 

eommenoement  in  1802  to  the  present  time,  the  most  superficial  observer 

oo  hardly  fail  of  discovering  the  bold  track  it  has  followed  through  the 

vide  field  of  general  knowledge,  the  weight  wilh  which  it  has  crushed  the 

noat  noisotiie  and  prolific  weeds  that  have  risen  in  its  path,  and  the  un- 

SHRDK  hand  with  which  it  has  wrenched  them  up,  when  deep-rooted  and 

oik^  growih.     But  it  is  not  by  its  particular  criticisms,  by  its  reviews  of 

a  jffl^  bocdL  or  author,  that  it  has  obtained  the  power  and  influence  it  has 

sokngpesBesaed.     It  was  discovered,  that  merely  pointing  out  a  few  verbal 

Uondefs  in  a  book,  condemning  or  lauding  some  production  of  the  day,  in 

reference  to  its  individual  deserts  only,  or  presenting  isolated  extracts  of 

WQfks,  the  substance  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  give,  would  be  infi- 

wldy  kas  iseful  and  influential  than  taking  hold  of  the  very  subject  itself 

to  which  a  poblieation  referred,  giving  extended  and  general  views  of  the 

qaesikms  h  inTolved,  furnishing  the  reader  with  the  rules  and  principles 

«■  wiiich  Us  decision  ought  to  rest,  and  gathering  into  a  close  and  compact 

djgot  the  best  arguments,  the  soundest  opinions,  or  the  most  striking  il- 

hfitialioiis,  of  which  any  matter,  either  of  taste  or  reason,  admits.     In 

eoDfJDrmity  with  dus  idea,  the  Edinburgh  Review  became  the  expounder 

of  principles,  the  setter-fortb  of  dogmas,  the  proud  and  lofty-toned  de- 

BOBdator;  sometimes  bearing  out  its  decisions  by  a  keen  anatomy  of  some 

coalemporary  work,  but  more  frequently  contenting  itself  widi  holding  up 

fte  mirror  of  its  philosophy,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  of  truth  and 

tdsehood,  heauty  and  deformity,  by  the  lines  he  sees  portrayed  upon  its 

sorfue^r  In  one  word,  it  has  from  time  to  time  left  authors,  to  attack 

s^^lems;  neglected  to  analyse  abook,  that  it  might  develope  a  thedry ;  lifted 

Hs  l«h,  like  a  churlish  pedagogue,  against  a  poem  or  an  essay;  but  stood 

forOi  m\lie  full  panoply  of.  reason,  when  general  truth  was  its  object.     It 

h»  spoken*  witti  a  somewhat  untempered  tone  of  literature  in  detail,  but 

fats  argoed  nobly  on  the  universalitv  of  its  power  and  excellence.     It  has 

sported  in  the  wantonness  of  strength  wilh  whatever  it  found  on  the  surface 

of  the  field,  but  dug  with  the  earnestness  of  a  miser  where  it  traced  signs 

of  hidden  wealth.     It  has  mocked  in  determined  scorn  at  ideas  of  concilia- 

Ikm  or  eourtesy  in  criticism,  but  it  has  brought  all  authors  to  the  same  stern 

lesl  of  truth  and  propriety.     It  has  neglected  to  satisfy  curiosity  on  many 

hooks,  hot  it  has  drawn  a  wide  circle,  by  remark  and  ^investigation,  which 

embraces  almost  all  the  subjects  on  which  human  thoughtcan  be  employed .  *\* 


The  narrow  limits  to  which  this  Preface  is  unavoidably  restricted,  render 
il  iapoadble  to  give  a  complete  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  Review.  But 
Ihe  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  form  some  estimate  of  its  merits,  if 
he  be  supplied  with  such  general  references  as  may  convey  to  him  a  view  of 
the  subjects  and  information  which  il  embraces.     The  most  satisfactory  me-f 

'*  CharactiT  of  Uie  EdiDburgh  Review,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Stebbing. 
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thod  of  «ecQmpluliiDg  fliis  object  will  be,  to  fellow,  at  closely  as  poflriUe,  Ihi 
climfication  of  topics  adoptcMi  in  this  compendium  of  the  work,  and  to  giyi 
an  analysis  of  its  most  interesliDg  articles.  The  plan  is,  perhaps,  not  lb 
most  eiact  that  could  have  been  devised  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  aw 
minute  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 

Tha  Essays  on  Poetry  and  the  Drama  deserve  to  be  first  noticed.  Thei 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  Review ;  and,  for  some  years  after  its  commence^ 
meni,  were  more  generally  read  and  admired  than  any  other  deseriptioi 
of  articles.  It  has  been  understood,  that  the  most  attractive  of  them  wan 
from  the  pen  of  the  late  editor ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  thei 
composition,  abundant  evidence  of  his  fertile  genius  and  exquisite  taste.  I 
is,  however,  from  (his  department  that  the  most  conspicuous  examples  c 
critical  inconsistency  have  been  selected  by  those  whom  disappointei 
ambition  or  personal  resentment,  literary  rivalry  or  political  hoslUity,  ha 
Induced  to  employ  their  talents  in  ransacking  whole  volumes  for  a  singi 
discrepancy,  and  in  laughing  at  l>eauties  they  were  incompetent  I 
appreciate.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  been  accused  of  oriticisin 
the  most  splendid  productions  of  English  poetry  in  a  spirit  of  petty  cavi 
and  coxcombical  pretension.  They  have,  ft  is  affirmed,  dianged  thej 
opinions  so  frequently  and  so  capriciously,  that  it  would  be  impossible  t 
give  A  con^et  exposition  of  their  views,  or  to  collect  from  their  fligJiC; 
speculations,  any  satisfactory  proof  of  capacity  to  estimate  poetiOa 
genius,  and  to  feel  the  power  of  its  inspiration.  For  example,  in  one  of  th 
early  numbers,  the  *'  laws  of  poetry  are  said  to  be  fixed  and  unoh^mgeable 
whose  authority  it  Is  no  longer  permitted  to  doubt  \"*^  and,  soon  afterwardi 
some  modem  poet  is  complimented  for  his  boldness  in  slriiung  out 
new  course,  and  disregarding  the  insipidity  and  feebleness  of  his  preda 
isfissors,  whose  merit  consisted  in  a  rigid  observance  of  certain  assume 
principles.  At  one  time  Pope,  and  the  other  writers  belonging  to  hi 
school,  v^ere  lauded  in  a  strain  of  laboured  panegyric;  whilst  the  olde 
writers  were  spoken  of  in  a  tone  of  disparagement.  At  a  subsequen 
period,  when  the  altered  taste  of  die  nation  no  longer  held  in  veneratio 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  bgt  turned,  with  unaffected  homagi 
lo  the  gigantic  intellects  that  towered  above  all  competition  in  the  unrivalle 
age  of  Elizabeth,  the  Reviewers  abandoned  their  favourite  theories 
and  swam  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduc 
similar  proofs  of  variation  of  opinion  from  critiques  upon  different  work 
of  the  same  author.  But  these  vacillations  may  be  acknowledge^] 
without  subjecting  the  writers  to  much,  if  any,  censure.  They  grow  una 
voidably  4mt  of  the  method  of  conducting  Ihe  Review.  Each  article  wi 
intended  to  be  a  diqutsition  on  the  subject  of  the  book  criticised.  Tfa 
author  was  desirous  of  displaying  his  own  powers ;  and,  as  each  numbc 
of  the  work  consisted  of  a  variety  of  productions  from  different  contri 
butors,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  any  considerable  uniformit 
should  be  maintained  through  a  series  of  volumes  during  a  period  i 
thirty  ye^rs.  The  readers  of  a  critical  journal  expect  to  find  in 
eomething  of  novelty  in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  in  the  style  of  con) 
Bosition.  They  are  eager  for  what  is  new,  and  ^ure  disappointed  if  eyei 
flisseriatioQ  be  not  charnf^terised  by  cpiajities,  in  the  thoughts  and  languagij 
that  strike  and  surprise.     For  this   purpose,  numerous  minds  must  i 

*  Bee  BsMy  on  the  Lake  School  ef  Peetiy. 
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nqih9«d  to  nil  the  wprk  lo  ih^  public  M^.    Among  them,  hdvever 

^mi  upoa  gea^ral  principles,  shades  of  distinction  will  be  apparent,  and 

cartadidions  must  inevitably  occur.    It  has  been  remarked,  in  reference 

#  (be  discrepanciea  to  be  found  id  our  best  Reyjews :  -^^  We  do  not 

flwidar  this  as  matter  eiiher  of  surprise  or  censure.    A  aeries  of  uncon*^ 

■acted  decisioiia,  each  resting  upon. its  own   specialities,    pronounced 

periiaps  by  different  judges  of  the  same  court,  can  scarcely  afford  cohe** 

ml  materials  for  compiling  a  code  of  laws.    But,  perhaps,  the  articles 

afaSeTiew  sUll  more  resemble  the  pleadiogi  of  an  ingenious  barrister 

nyoa  Tariooa  points  of  law,  or  the  theses  of  a  learned  sophist  on  dif^ 

feitBl  poiiiCs  Qf  controversy,  in  which  the  sole  object,  besides  that  of 

iSsplaying  the  versatile  genius  of  an  advocate,  is  the  maintaining  some 

inhtedand  unooanected  proposition  by  arguments;  which,  upon  another 

eecasion,  may  be  changed  or  exploded,  without  incurring  the  charge 

ef  iacoosiateocy.     Thus,  the  same  premises  may  be  used,  on  various 

eccasioDS,  as  authorising  the  most  opposite  conclusions*    For  example, 

iha  decided  and  extended  popularity  of  one  author  may  be  represented 

as  anxQ^  from  his  dealing  more  in  the  common-places  of  poetry  than  hit 

cnmlMapnfaries ;   and  another  may  be  consoled  by  the  assurance  that, 

if  Ua  work  be  caviare  to  the  multitude,  it  is  the  more  valuable  to  the 

few  who  can  estimate  the  just  representations  of  the  most  ordinary  feelinga 

af  our  nalure,  which  are  precisely  those  upon  which  the  common-places 

sf  ppelry  are  founded ;  nay,  if  it  be  necessary,  both  these  propositions 

nay  be  abandoned,  to  charge  a  third  poet  with  want  of  popularity,  as 

a  ooadiKiTe  sentence  against  him,  pronounced  by  the  silent  practical 

judgment  of  the  public.    Now,  although  each  of  these  dogmata  may 

ba  iui^iorted  by  very  plausible  and  ingenious  reasoning,  it  must  certainly 

pBzzie  any  author,  disposed  to  act  under  such  hi^  authority,  to  discover 

vbeCber,  by  using  the  most  hackneyed  language  and  subjects  of  his  art^ 

ha  ia  most  likely  to  secure  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  or  that  only  of 

die  ielecl  few ;  and  if  he  should  determine  on  pursuing  the  road  to 

popiiUriiy,  lecommended  in  the  reviewer's  latest  opinion,  he  would  be 

alili  QDoenain  whether,  when  attained,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mark  of 

merit  or  reprobation . "  * 

Tb^  is  not  an  exaggerated  statement  of  the  inconsistencies  to  which  all 
feriodical  journals  are  liable,  that  are  conducted  upon  the  present  plan. 
Sot  every  one  not  biassed  by  party  or  personal  considerations,  sees  that  a 
Baview  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  that  it  contains,  and  not  by  garbled  extracts' 
Mm  a  fiew  critiques.  ''Acertaintoneof  exaggeration,''  says  an  eminent  con* 
tiibator  to  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  "is  incident  to  the  sort  of  writing  in 
wfaidi  we  are  engaged-  Reckoning  a  little  too  much,  perhaps,  on  the 
4iiilBaai  of  our  readers,  we  are  often  led,  unconsciously,  to  overstate  our 
aeoinnenla  in  order  to  make  them  understood ;  and  when  a  little  controvert 
rial  warmth  is  added  to  a  little  love  of  effect,  an  excess  of  colouring  is  apC 
In  rieal  over  the  canvass,  which  ultimately  offends  no  eye  so  much  as  our 
own."  f 

This  will  account  for  many  of  the  rash  judgments  of  the  Edinburgh  cri— 
laca  i^NMi  other  authors  besides  Bums,  to  whom  the  preceding  remarks 
designed  to  apply  •   That  they  were  mistaken  in  some  instances,  and 


m  Pcriaaiaal  CriCklBiii,  Ib  the  Aniraal  Register  for  1B09,  p.  570. 
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auneoeggarily  severe  and  contemptuous  in  others,  must  be  admitted.  But 
if  we  would  judge  fairly  of  any  article,  we  must  carry  ourselves  back  lothe 
period  when  it  was  written,  and  try  it  by  the  standards  then  in  existence. 
The  article  on  Byron  has  been  much  condemned ;  but  we  venture  to  say, 
that,  had  "  Childe  Harold  "  not  been  written,  few  would  have  objected  to 
it :  and  who  will  blame  the  Reviewer  for  not  detecting  the  future  '*  Childe  " 
in  the  "Hours  of  Idleness?" 

In  the  articles  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  there  is  much 
ingenuity  in  tlie  exposition  of  the  metaphysical  theory  upon  which  the 
LdLe  School  is  founded.  The  error  of  the  Reviewers  lies  in  Iheir  carica- 
turing, with  too  much  bitterness,  the  offensive  peculiarities  of  its  founders. 
Their  object  was  to  prove  that  their  poetical  tenets  are  fundamentally  erro- 
neous. Many  competent  judges  conceived  that  this  position  was  establish- 
ed ;  but  it  was  at  tlie  same  time  obvious,  that  the  style  of  criticism  was 
not  calculated  to  qualify  the  reader  for  forming  an  unbiassed  judgment  of 
works  against  which  he  had  been  prejudiced  by  Uie  ludicrous  specimens  laid 
before  him.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Edinburgh  critics  have  never  given 
a  fair  portion  of  commendation  to  the  talents  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey. 
This  is  not  true.  They  have  eulogised  in  the  strongest  terms  their  capa- 
city to  instruct  and  delight  mankind.  Their  most  unbounded  censures 
have  been  intermingled  with  flattering 'expressions  of  regard  and  admiration 
for  their  accomplishments.  They  have  characterised  their  productions  as 
distinguished  by  "  fertility  and  force,  by  warmth  of  feeling  and  exaltation 
of  imagination ;  and  pronounced  them  to  be  superior,  in  spite  of  their  ex- 
treme affectation  and  babyish  simplicity,  to  those  of  every  other  poet 
except  Milton  and  Shakspeare." 

Periodical  writers  of  no  mean  authority  have  affected  to  despise  some 
of  the  cleverest  dissertations  in  the  Review  on  the  Lake  School  of  Poets, 
and  have  affirmed  that  they  possess  no  other  claim  to  admiration  than  the 
grace,  polish,  and  brilliancy  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  critically  the  theories  of  the  Reviewers 
on  this  interesting  subject  of  controversy,  which  they  have  defended  with 
a  power  of  intellect  and  an  exuberance  of  fancy  that  have  seldom  been 
equalled. 

If  a  superficial  reader  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  were  to  form  his  judg- 
ment of  its  critiques  from  the  few  articles  of  dubious  reputation  to  which 
allusion  has  now  been  made,  or  from  the  comments  of  its  enemies,  h<f 
might  be  led  to  suppose,  that  its  principal  contributors  have  been  frequent- 
ly unjust  in  their  estimates  of  contemporary  genius ;  that  no  living  writers 
have  escaped  their  '*  gibes  and  jeers ;  *'  that  they  have  attempted  to  destroy 
"  at  one  fell  swoop"  the  rising  celebrity  of  every  aspiring  candidate  for  li- 
terary fame ;  and  that  all  the  names,  now  most  venerated  in  the  word  of 
letters,  have  l)een  abused  without  mercy,  noticed  with  reluctance,  or  dis- 
missed with  contempt.  But  such  an  opinion  would  be  totally  without  foun- 
dation.   The  attack  on  the  **  Hours  of  Idleness,"  the  ludicrous  critique 
on  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  the  alleged  caricatures  of  Southey  and  Coleridge, 
the  cold  reception  of  Graham,  and  the  sarcasms  on  Montgomery,  are  not 
very  inexpiable  faults.   But  admitting  them  to  be  all  that  their  enemies  re-' 
present,  what  then?    Are  some  half  dozen  articles,  however  unfair,  to' 
rough  down  whole  volumes  of  the  most  luminous  and  profound  criticism? 
Are  the  splendid  disquisitions  which  have  appeared  in  the  Review,  upon 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,   Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers, 
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Unkbe,  aad  many  others,  io  be  forgotten ,  because  ''  The  Vision  of  )udg- 
Botf "  was  held  up  to  public  scorn? 

Caacenuiig  the  theories  advocated  by  the  Reviewers,  on  the  different 
fiools  <^  poetry,  oonsiderable  difference  of  opinion  prevaiis.    They  were 
My  open  to   discussion;  and  no  ordinary  ability  has  been  manifested 
m  attempts  to  demonstrate  their  fallacy.    An  honourable  disputant  would 
bear  testimoDy  to  the  quickness  of  discernment, — the  acuteness, — ^richness 
oftecy, — ^variety  of  illustration,  and  felicity  of  language,  so  apparent  in 
aaoy  of  these  Essays.    Such,  however,  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  they 
Yaxe  been  occasionally  criticised.    But  the  Reviews   of  ''Gertrude  ol 
Wy«MBg;"  "  Marmion ; '  *'  Thalaba ;"  "  Tales  of  the  Hall ;"  "Manfred;" 
*' OMid  Harold  ;"  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  etc.,  will  charm  and  instruct  thousands 
of  leadecs,  long  alier  the  impertinent-cavils  of  envious  commentators  have 
been  bmied  in  oblivion. 
The  miii^ilaneous  articles  on  Poetry  and  the  Drama  are  numerous  and 
Of  these  we  could  admit  only  a  few  of  the  best  into  these 
It  ia  almost  unnecessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
lo  the  Easiys  on   " Spanish  Poetry ;"  on  the  state  of  ''English  Literature 
dariag  tbt  Aeigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James;"  on  the  Character  of  English 
VoHrj  from  the  Re^   of  Queen  Anne  to  the  present  Times;''  on  the 
"  Ano^ress  and  Decline  of  Poetry ;''  on  the  ''  History  of  the  Drama ;"  and 
ao  the  *' Lite  and  Works  of  Lord  Byron.''    It  would  be  useless  to  dwell 
on  the  acknowledged  merit  of  these  compositions.    On  a  perusal  of  the 
eoBliibatkx»  lo  this  department  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  is  observable, 
tte  the  faoilB  to  which  the  least  forbearance  is  shown,  are  such  as  tend 
to  bring  the  poetical  character  into  disrepute.    The  heaviest  rd)ukes  have 
lalleB  upon  those  peculiarities  of  taste  and  phraseology  which  exercise  a 
pemeioas  influence  over  fliefacuUieaof  the  poet,  and  diminish  his  power 
of  Hinislefing  lo  intellectual  pleasure  and  improvement.    Affectation, 
degmaliwm,  and  perverted  simplicity,  are  the  blemishes  which  the  Re- 
ifiewers  have  been  most  anxious  to  remove.    They   have  never  hesitated 
lo  denounce  what  appeared  ^y,  feeble,  and  ludicrous.    But  the  nobler 
nttributes  of  poetry,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Milton, 
Bjr/Ott,  Campbell,  and  Sielley,  have  been  criticised  in  a  kindred  spirit,  and 
witii  the  iSeelfligs  of  men  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  real 
and  loAy  geo ios.    Nor  have  they  ever  shrunk  from  the  duty  of  censuring 
Ihose  defects  in  the  works  of  popular  authors,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
either  dangiraous  to  public  morals,  or  calculated  to  vitiate  the  popular  taste. 
The  Reviewers  have  seldom  adverted  to  their  own  merits,  unless  when 
nlisraliled  to  defend  their  character  and  motives  against  the  slanders  of 
anonymons  traducers.    It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  subjoin  the  following 
eztradsfrom  their  critique  on  Wilson's  "  City  of  the  Plague :" — ''Hardly 
an  we  have  been  accused  of  dealing  with  some  poetical  adventurers,  we 
anHer  oarsdves  that  we  have  always  manifested  the  greatest  tenderness 
auid  consJdeiation  for  the  whole  tuneful  brotherhood.    There  are  some 
faults,  indeed,  to  which  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  show  any  mercy. 
Bot  to  aJI  those  errors  that  arise  out  of  the  poetical  temperament,  or 
at  least  consistent  with  its  higher  attributes,  we  venture  to  assert, 
we  have  been  uniformly  indulgent  in  a  very  rentarkable  degree ; 
have  shown  more  favour  than  any  critics  ever  did  before  us  to  ex- 
travagance and  exaggeration,  when  springing  fr<Hn  a  genuine  enthusiasm ; 
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to  redundant  or  misplaced  description,  when  arising  out  of  a  true  love  ot 
nature  or  of  art;  and  even  to  a  little  sickliness  or  weakness  of  sentiment^ 
whenever  it  could  be  traced  to  an  unaffected  kindness  of  heart,  or  ten- 
derness of  fancy.  There  are  faults,  however,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
incident  to  this  branch  of  literature,  for  which  we  have  little  toleration; 
t)ut  we  cannot  think  that  our  severity  towards  them  should  be  construed 
into  any  want  of  indulgence  to  poets  in  general,  sjnce  they  are  ^1  of  a 
kind  that  can  only  affect  those  who  have  a  genuine  ^eneration  for  the 
poetical  character,  ^nd  consist  chiefly  of  apparent  violations  of  its  dignity 
y>r  honour.  Among  die  first  and  most  usual,  we  might  mention  the  in^ 
dications  of  great  conceit  and  self-admiration,  when  united  with  ordinary 
talents.  Excellence  m  poetry  is  so  high  and  rare  an  excellence,  as  not 
only  to  eclipse,  but  to  appear  contrasted  with,  all  moderate  degrees  of 
merit.  It  has  a  tone  and  a  language  of  its  own,  therefore,  which  it  is  a 
mere  impertinence  in  ordinary  mortals  to  usurp :  and  when  a  writer  of 
slender  endowments  assumes  that  which  is  only  allowed  to  the  highest, 
lie  not  only  makes  his  defects  more  conspicuous,  but  provokes  and  disgusts 
us  by  the  manifest  folly  and  vanity  of  his  pretensions,  which  unlucky 
qualities  come  naturally  to  strike  us  as  the  most  prominent  and  charac- 
teristic of  his  works,  and  effectually  indispose  us  towards  any  trifling 
though  real  merits  they  may  happen  to  possess.  Another  and  a  more  in- 
tolerable Insult,  as  more  frequently  attaching  to  superior  talents,  is  that 
perversity  or  affectation  which  leads  an  author  to  distort  or  disfigure  his 
compositions,  either  by  a  silly  ambition  of  singularitv,  an  unfortunate 
attempt  to  combine  qualities  that  are  really  irreconcileable,  or  an  absurd 
predilection  for  some  fantastic  style  or  manner,  in  which  no  one  but 
himself  can  perceive  any  fitness  or  beauty.  In  such  cases  we  are  not 
merely  offended  by  the  positive  deformities  which  are  thus  produced,  but  by 
the  feeling  that  they  are  produced  wilfully,  and  with  much  effort ;  and  by  the 
humiliating  spectacle  they  afford  of  the  existence  of  paltry  prejudices  and 
despicable  vanities  in  minds  which  we  naturally  love  to  consider  as  the 
dweHing-place  of  noble  sentiments  and  enchanting  contemplations.  Akin 
to  this  source  of  displeasure,  but  of  a  more  aggravated  description,  is  that 
which  arises  from  the  visible  indication  of  any  great  moral  defect  in  those 
highly  gifted  spirits,  whose  natural  office  it  seems  to  be  to  pur&fy  and 
exalt  the  conceptions  of  ordinary  men,  by  images  more  lofty  and  refined 
than  can  be  suggested  by  the  coarse  realities  of  existence.  We  do  not 
here  allude  so  much  to  the  loose  and  luxurious  descriptions  of  love  and 
pleasure  which  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  some  great  masters,  as  to 
the  traces  of  those  meaner  and  more  malignant  vices  which  appear  still 
more  inconsistent  with  the  poetical  character-^he  traces  of  paltry  jealousy 
and  envy  of  rival  genius— of  base  servility  and  adulation  to  power  or 
richer— of  party  profligacy,  or  personal  spite  or  rancour — and  all  the 
other  low  and  unworthy  piassions  which  excite  a  mingled  feeling  of  loath- 
ing and  contempt,  and  not  only  untune  the  mind  for  all  fine  or  exalted 
contemplations,  but  at  once  disenchant  all  the  fairy  scenes  whose  creation 
must  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  spirits  so  degraded."* 

Next  to  the  criticisms  on  Poetry  and  the  Drama,    the  articles  in  the 
Review  most  likely  to  attract  the  general  reader  by  their  diversity  of  matter 
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and  flbsance  of  composition;  are  Ihosc  in  which  sketches  are  given  of 
iMOl  divines,  philosophers,  statesmen,  orators,  historians,  novelisls, 
an^ critics.  It  has  been  tliought  advisable,  therefore,  to  allot consider- 
iMpsfMoe  to  Ihis  department,  though  the  Editor  has  been  obliged  to  omit 
maj  articles  of  great  merit ;  among  which  are  characters  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  WaAiDgLoo,  Bonaparte,  Carnot,  Fouch^,  Robertson,  Froiseart, 
Lingard  and  Hume,  Grattan,  and  Maturin.  Of  those  that  have  been 
tnosEerred  lo  this  work,  some  are  conspicuous  for  their  multifarious  re- 
searcb,  Iheir  extensive  knowledge  of  literature  in  all  its  branches,  and  their 
potapipreciatioD  of  character.  The  contributors  are  understood  to  embrace 
many  oC  the  ablest  political  writers  of  the  present  century.  It  is  superQuous 
lo  lie^peak  attention  to  the  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  Greek,  Roman, 
and  modem  historians;  the  lively  and  discriminating  critique  on  our  most 
popular  oorelists;  the  eloquent  sketches  of  Richter,  Schiller,  and  Goethe ; 
and  the  review  of  the  writing?  of  Machiavelli.  This  last  article  is  the 
produdkxi  of  a  mind  richly  stored  with  learning,  distinguished  by  the 
depth  and  wiety  of  its  resources,  its  comprehensive  grasp,  and  (he  in-^ 
d«|)eiideiice  of  its  speculations. 

Under  Ibe  head  of  ".Miscellaneous  Literature,"  eight  articles  have  been 
daased,  in  which  is  embodied  a  great  variety  of  interesting  information. 
11»(  oo  German  Literature  and  Philosophy  is  a  masterly  performance.  It 
anaiyses  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  literary  men  of  this 
country  from  attaching  a  due  value  to  the  intellectual  productions  of  Ger- 
many. It  replies  to  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  their 
chaiader  and  excellence.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  the  extraordinary  talents 
of  Wieland,  Klopstock,  the  Jacobis,  Mendleshon,  Fichte,  and  Goethe. 
Ob  the  subject  of  German  Poetry,  its  progress,  and  the  changes  it  has 
ufldergone,  there  are  many  profound  and  beautiful  observations.  Kant's 
plu1(»Dphy  is  expounded  with  singular  clearness ;  and  there  is  a  powerful 
nodication  of  other  philosophical  systems  peculiar  to  that  nation,  which 
seem  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  understood  by  previous  commentators. 

TYie¥fi6ay  on  the  ''Comparative  State  of  Literature  in  England  and 
France/'  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  Chenevix,  the  author  of  a  work,  re- 
eeaUy  pubJisbed^  on  ''National  Character.*'  He  is  also  said  to  be  the 
writer  cmT  I  wo  other  articles,  which  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the 
lime  of  their  publication,  concerning  the  relative  claims  of  the  twocountries 
with  r^ard  to  science  and  industry.  That  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Ihe  present  work  is  replete  with  valuable  knowledge.  An  estimate  is  given 
of  the  character  of  French  philosophy,  rhetoric,  literary  criticism,  oratory, 
and  history,  which  displays  extensive  research.  But  the  French  accuse, 
and  not  without  reason,  the  author  of  undue  prejudice  against  them. 

Lord  Byron  has  given  to  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  the  credit  of  writing  tlie 
hvefy  and  agreeable  criticism  on  the  "Religious  and  Literary  Merils 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church."  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  his  style 
of  composition  ;  and  abounds  in  that  playful  wit  and  k^cn  sarcasm,  which 
characterise  some  of  his  satirical  compositions. 

The  Review  of  "Southey*s  Colloquies'  is  an  admirable  s}K>oimen  uf 
criticism;  severe,  but  polished  and  dignified.  To  the  private  qualities,  and 
superior  literary  attainments  of  Mr.  Southey,  adequate  praise  is  awarded ; 
but  no  tenderness  is  showa  to  his  political  inconsistencies,  his  bitter  in- 
tolerance, and  his  erroneous  opinions  on  the  present  condition  of  society. 
His  views  of  political  economy  are  shown  to  be  radically  wrong,  and  his 
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anlicipalioDS  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  world  to  be  more  desponding 
than  facts  would  justify.  The  articles  on  the  "Progress  of  Historical 
Writing  in  England;''  on  the  **  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages;"  and  on 
the  '*  Signs  of  the  Times/'  are  entitled  to  the  encomiums  which  they 
have  received  from  various  quarters.  The  *•  Spirit  of  Society  in  England 
and  France"  forms  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  well-written  paper, 
published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Review,  and  which  has  since  attracted 
considerable  attention.  The  characteristics  of  English  and  French  society 
are  graphically  delineated ;  and  the  observations  on  the  education  of  females, 
and  their  influence  on  the  community,  evince  sound  judgment.  It  was 
Che  wish  of  the  Editor  to  assign  a  greater  number  of  articles  to  this  di- 
vision ;  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  without  rejecting  other  va- 
luable matter. 

The  historical  Essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  have  acquired  a  high  re- 
putation. Nine  of  the  most  interesting  articles  have  been  reprinted  in  this 
work.  They  contain  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  parti- 
tions of  Poland,  and  the  political  history  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Denmark. 
There  is  also  a  full  account  of  the  constitution  of  Venice,  and  of  the  fall'of 
Parga.  The  reader  wilt  find,  in  these  valuable  treatises,  a  general  yiew 
of  the  most  important  political  transactions  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
memorable  events  which  characterised  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
successors,  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  are  ably  discussed  in  the  Review 
of  Hallam's  popular  w<A'k  on  the  History  of  England,  from  which  copious 
extracts  have  been  given.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  render  this  de- 
partment of  the  work  as  full  and  interesting  as  possible.  The  articles  ex- 
hibit deep  research  into  the  civil  and  political  history  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  they  refer,  are  written  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  breathe  the  most 
uncompromising  hostility  to  despotism,  and  advocate  free  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

From  the  articles  on  Metaphysics  and  Moral  Science  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  Editor  to  make  a  choice  selection.  The  fact  ought  not  to  be  con- 
eealed,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  been  less  abundantly  supplied 
with  contributions  of  striking  excellence  in  this  department  than  in  most 
others.  Perhaps  there  Is  some  foundation  for  the  charge,  that  it  has  mani- 
fested a  reluctance  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  Many  works  of  high  reputation,  connected  widi  men- 
tal science,  have  been  passed  over  wittiout  notice.  Morals  have  expe- 
rienced similar  neglect.  From  whatever  cause  this  has  arisen,  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret,  that  the  late  Editor  did  not  more  frequently  enlighten  his 
readers  with  speculations  of  a  philosophical  character.  A  contemporary 
critic  has  truly  observed,  that  upon  no  subject  has  he  displayed  more  of  his 
characteristic  acuteness,  than  upon  those  where  metaphysics  are  treated, 
either  separately,  or  as  applied  to  practical  subjects.  There  is  a  force,  a 
dignity,  a  simplicity,  and  a  precision  in  his  mode  of  expression,  peculiarly 
fitted  not  only  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  to  delight  the  attention  which  he  has  previously  fixed.  He  never  uses 
words  of  a  dubious  import,  or  in  ar\  imperfect  sense;  his  illustrations,  al- 
though numerous  and  splendid,  never  exhibit  that  doubtful  analogy 
which  tends  to  mislead  the  reader,  or  bewilder  him  in  the  puzzling  conse- 
qoencesof  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate  parallel.  The  Reviewer  not  only 
comprehends  all  which  he  means  to  say,  but  he  has  the  happy  art  of  express- 
ing himself  in  language  as  plain  as  it  is  precise,  and  of  conveying,  in  the 
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most  dififlct  manner,  lo  evei7  reader  of  moderate  intelligence,  the  proposi- 
lioiEF  viicfa  his  own  mind  has  conceived  with  so  much  accuracy.  It  is 
ta  Ms  just  praise  to  say,  that,  as  a  guide  through  the  misty  maze  of 
^pemlaliTe  philosophy,  none  has  trod  with  a  firmer  step,  or  held  equally 
li^  a  lorch  which  has  glowed  so  clearly/ 

Another  cause  for  the  apparent  coldness  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  to- 
wards works  of  a  metaphysical  kind,  may,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the 
repugnance,  then  prevalent,  and  which  still  exists,  to  iuvesligalions  of  an 
ibetnct  and  intricate  nature.  It  is  impossible  not  to  lament,  that  it  did 
mi  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  reclaim  the  public  taste  from  the  degeneracy 
into  whidi  il  had  sunk,  in  relation  to  intellectual  philosophy.  It  has  been 
^Ktl J  observed  by  a  contributor  to  another  Scottish  journal,  that  the  "  pre- 
seal  age  ts,  on  many  momentous  subjects  of  enquiry,  exceedingly  supcrfi- 
ciil,  and  that  the  desire  for  philosophical  speculation  has  perished  in  the 
iaiensily  of  feeling  and  the  blaze  of  sentiment.  The  mighty  masters  of 
reason  are  now  postponed,  without  scruple,  to  the  ei^perienccd  ministers 
of  ai|oymeiit;  and  the  toils  of  deep  and  anxious  speculation  are  willingly 
esdiauDgied  for  the  charms  of  a  momentary  impulse,  and  the  attractions 
of  an  iffimediate  but  transitory  reputation."  These  remarks  arc  not  in- 
teaded  to  insinuate  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  does  not  contain  many 
articles  of  undoubted  value  on  philosophical  subjects.  The  few  speci- 
Bens  tnlroduced  into  these  Selections  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  talent 
of  a  h^  order  was  employed  to  enrich  this  portion  of  the  Review.  They 
are  the  productions  of  master  minds,  fully  competent  to  elucidate  the  more 
abslnue  branches  of  knowledge.  The  ''Exposition  of  Kant's  Philoso^ 
phy"  requires  no  other  recommendation  than  the  name  of  its  author,  the 
fale  Dr.  Thomas  Brown.  Considering  the  mystical  nature  of  the  topics  it 
is  designed  to  explain,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  perspicuous  and  searching 
analysis  of  a  system  which  had  not  been  previously  understood,  except  by 
a  very  few.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  Dr.  Brown  sent  so  few  articles  to 
the  Be^w.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified,  by  his  powerful  intellect,  his  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  mental  science,  and  tlic  nature  of  his  studies,  to  in- 
crease its  celebrity  and  usefulness.  His  contributions,  on  philosophical 
subjeciSy  woald  have  tended  to  inspire  a  taste  for  such  enquiries,  and  to 
difltjse  more  widely  the  species  of  information  by  which  their  cultivation 
would  have  been  best  promoted. 

The  strictures  on  "Reid's  Philosophy,"  cannot  fail  of  being  read  with 
interest.  Independent  of  their  merit  as  an  able  and  eloquent  commentary 
OD  the  theory  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  they  derive  additional  impor- 
tance frain  the  controversy  to  which  they  gave  rise  between  llie  Review 
and  Mr.  Stewart.  The  nature  of  this  controversy  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Mr.  Stewart's  V*  Philosophical 
Essays,"  to  the  splendid  reply  which  subsequently  appeared  in  the  RcvieWi 
and  to  an  article  on  that  reply  published  in  the  *'  Quarterly  Review." 

••  Alisons  Theory  of  Taste"  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  which  has 
been  appropriately  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  *'  brilliant  and  masterly 
dHquisifions  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  philosophical  literature."  Its 
olfecl  is  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory,  which  the 
aalhor  has  accomplished  by  a  train  of  reasoning  the  most  forcible  and  convinc- 
■«.    As  a  model  of  composition,  it  may  enter  into  corapclilion  with  (.he  best 

*  Sir  Walter  ScoU. 
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productions  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  fascination  of  language  igvas 
never  more  conspicuously  exhibited  ;  the  thoughts  are  striking  and  t>cau- 
tiful ;  and  the  illustrations  partake  of  the  richness  and  grandeur  of  the 
scenes  from  which  they  are  drawn. 

To  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  been  assigned  the  merit  of  writing  the  two 
Reviewt  of  **  Dugald  Stewart's  Introductory  Dissertations  to  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica ;"  and  it  is  a  distinction  of  which  he  might  justly  feel 
proud.  Those  noble  discourses  could  not  have  been  reviewed  by  any  one 
so  well  qualified  io  estimate  the  '*  originality  and  depth  of  the  reflections  and 
reasonings  contained  in  them,  and  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  expressed/' "^  In  addition  to  a  skilful  outline  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
Dissertations,  on  the  excellence  of  which  he  has  passed  a  discriminating 
and  glowing  encomium,  he  has  given  a  most  interesting  exposition  of  the 
various  systems  of  philosophy, which  have  prevailed,  at  different  epoclis,  in 
the  progress  of  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  science.  This  disqui- 
sition  is  enriched  wiih  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  the  most  illus- 
trious philosophers,  jurists,  moralists,  and  divines.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Machiavel,  Aquinas,  Descartes, 
Grotius,  Puffendorf,  Hobbcs,  Locke,  Leibnitz,  Spinoza,  Wedgwood,  Bayfe, 
Hume,  Montaigne,  Addison,  Barrow,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  We  look  upon 
these  two  critiques  as  the  highest  tributes  of  commendation  that  could  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  genius  of  Stewart,  and  as  the  best  proofs  of  the 
erudition  and  deep  thinking  of  Mackintosh. 

The  articles  on  "  Cousin's  Course  of  Philosophy,"  and  on  "  Reid  and 
Brown,"  are  full  of  useful  information;  and  afford  abundant  matter  for  in- 
vestigation and  argument  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  philosophical 
systems  upon  which  they  are  commentaries. 

Education  is  a  subject  to  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  devoted  its 
attention  with  a  zeal  and  perseverance  worthy  of  the  cause,  and  of  the 
enlightened  writers  who  have  dedicated  so  large  a  portion  of  their  labours, 
as  public  journalists,  to  its  advancement.     It  may  be  useful  to  advert  to  die 
spirit  aiid  tendency  of  the  most  important  articles  in  that  department,  as 
only  a  few  have  been  transferred  to  this  work.    The  controversy  which 
took  place  in  1805  between  Joseph  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell,  on  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  their  respective  systems  of  education,  afforded  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers  an  opportunity  of  advocating  the  necessity  and  utility  of  instruct- 
ing the  poor.     Many  persons  recollect  the  sensation  that  was  created 
among  the  enemies  of  knowledge,  when  that  benevolent  Quaker  first  gave 
to  the  world  his  novel  and  striking  views  upon  the  question  of  extending 
the  blessings  of  information  to  the  lowest  ranks  in  society.     The  violence 
and  asperity  with  which  his  project  was  attacked  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten.   He  was  assailed  by  the  most  odious  calumnies  and  misrepresen- 
tation ;  and  he  would  probably  have  sunk  under  the  storm  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  prodigious  exertion,  aided  by  the 
cordial  support  of  the  honest  portion  of  the  periodical  press.    He  had 
to  contend  with  two  classes  of  opponents.    First,  there  were  the  alarmislsof 
that  day,  who  pretended  to  foresee  every  species  of  evil,  social  and  poli- 
tical, from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people.  Secondly,  there 
were  the  bigoted  partisans  of  the  High  Church,  who  prophesied  the  downfall 
of  religion  from  the  spread  of  a  plan  wliich  united  all  classes  and  dcno- 

*  W[r.  Napier's  Preface  to  the  Surpicmcnl  lo  the  Encydopadia  Britawiica;  \}-  ^* 
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m  the  general  purposes  of-  education,  and  exeluded  proselylism- 
&V0  lie  schools.     To  recapitulate  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the 
JMevpen  in  refutation  of  Uiese  plausible-  but  hollow  objections,  would 
Icftf  inioa  wide  field  of  discussion.      It  wril  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
Tietory  over  the  champions  of  ignorance  and  the  votaries  of  sectaria- 
was  most  triumphant.    Their  services  to  the  cause  of  national  educa- 
tion, during  the  progress  of  that  interesting  disputation,  had  a  powerful 
inAoeiioe  io  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  delusion  attempted  to  be 
pndised  upon  them.     The  religious  character  of  the  Review  was  furiously 
illMied,  in  consequence  of  its  strenuous  defence  of  a  liberal  method  of  po^ 
]pdarediiGaii<»n.     The  hackneyed  cry  of"  The  Church  is  in  danger!'^ 
leflDonded  from  all  quarters ;  aod  **  infamous  creatures  were  to  be  found; 
vlio,  lor  the  sake  of  some  paltry  distinction  in  the  world,  were  ready  to 
accwe  eoDspicuous  persons  of  scepticism — to  turn  common  informers  for  the 
EstaUishment — and  to  convert  the  most  beautiful  feeling  of  the  human  heart 
to  the  destruction  of  the  good  and  great,  by  fixing  upon  distinguished  talents 
ihe  indelible  stigma  of  irrcligion."    these  di^onourable  artifices  wero 
tiealed  with  the  contempt  they  deserved  :  and  the  able  writers  who  gave 
their  asuslanoe  to  Mr.  Lancaster  when  he  was  persecuted  and  slandered, 
eoaliDcied  their  efibrts  in  his  behalf  until  his  system  had  worked  its  way  in 
ipiieorevery  obstacle,  and  placed  the  facilities  of  learning  within  the  reacli- 
of  many  thousands  of  poor  children.* 

Sermd  excellent  articles  of  a  general  kind,  in  reference  to  the  education 
ol  the  working  dasses,  appeared  in  the  Review,  at  difierent  times,  until' 
1S16,  when  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  was  the  means  of  attracting 
fobticattentioD  tothe  subject,  by  moving  for  a  Parliamentary  Committee 
io  enquire  into  the  state  of  instruction  among  the  lower  orders  in  theipe-^ 
Iropolis.  The  appointment  of  that  committee,  their  protracted  labours, 
Ihdr  Report,  Loni  Brougham's  Education  Bill,  and  the  discussion  which 
it  prodoced  in  Parliament,  and  among  the  friends  of  education  in  all  parts 
cIL  the  country,  furnished  materials  for  a  series  of  spirited  and  useful  disser- 
Ulkms,  in  the  Review,  both  on  the  vital  topic  of  national  education,  and  on 
the  incidental  but  no  less  momentous  question  connected  with  it,  viz,  the 
perfcrsion  of  charitable  establishments.  The  impediments  which  so  long 
telarded  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  great  measure  were  removed,  after 
repealed  and  earnest  discussions,  by  theforce  of  publicopinion.  There  wore, 
however,  obstacles  to  the  other  which  required  equal  integrity  and  firmness 
to  subdue.  Fraudulent  oppression  was  not  without  its  supporters,  and  they 
latioured,  with  incessant  zeal,  to  oppose  Lord  Brougham's  education  en- 
quiry. Aware  that  publicity  would  be  the  deathblow  to  corruption,  their 
obied  was  to  stifle  investigation  in  its  infancy;  to  protect  from  public  scru^ 
tiny  the  monstrous  abuses  in  the  ftmds  designed  for  general  instruction ; 
and  Io  malign  the  character  of  those  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  them  ho^ 
nesily  administered.  The  journal  whose  services  are  now  under  conside- 
ration was  the  most  conspicuous  ally  in  furlhering  tbis  most  useful  and 
neoasary  of  all  Reforms.  Amidst  obloquy  and  falsehoofd  it  proceeded  unwa- 
vering in  lis  upright  course ;  and  tb«  result  was,  that  the  sense  of  the  country 
roused — that  the  prejudices  against  innovation  gradually  died  away 
that  all  classes  became  more  anxious  to  see  a  system  established  for 

*  The  Tarioiis  articles  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  between  Bell  and  Lancaster, 
ilut  appeaued  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  are  referred  to  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  Essays 
M  Ettacitioo^  embodied  in  this  work. 
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diffusing  universally,  and  fixing  upon  a  pennaiient  basis,  the  education  of 
the  people.  The  hill  brought  into  the  House  o{  Commons  to  accomplish 
this  object  was  lost.  The  causes  of  its  failure  need  not  be  recapitulated 
here.  Its  main  provisions  were  defended  with  distinguished  ability  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review ;  though  many  persons  conceived  that  the  grounds  of  ite 
advocacy  were  opposed  to  the  arguments  maintained,  some  years  previously, 
in  Uiat  jouuial,  with  regard  to  the  ^elusive  system  of  Dr.  Bell.  The  Re- 
viewers have  clearly  shown,  that  their  support  of  Lord  Brougham's  project 
involved  them  in  no  inconsistency ;  and  that  their  views  on  both  occasions 
were  in  substance  the  same.^  It  is  quite  manifest  from  their  articles  on  this 
interesting  subject,  that  their  intention  was  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  the  re- 
ligious differences  which  had  been  awakened  by  some  regulations  in  the 
Bill,  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  Church ;  and  to  induce  each  of  the 
contending  parties  to  '*  concede  as  much  as  might  fairly  be  a^ked  to  the 
opinions  of  the  other ,  and  to  conquer  its  peculiar  prejudices  for  the  sake  of 
a  vast  good  to  mankind."  These  efforts  were  not  kindly  received  by  some 
of  the  Dissenters ,  who  entertained  conscientious  scruples  concerning  the 
tendency  of  the  Bill .  There  can  be  no  question ,  however,  that  the  conductors 
of  the  Review  were  convinced  that  every  attempt  to  establish  a  system  for 
educating  the  poor  together  would  be  defeated,  without  mutual  concessions 
from  the  partisans  of  all  creeds  and  confessions.  Those  who  dissented  most 
widely  from  their  reasoning  and  conclusions  could  not  mistake  the  disinte^ 
rested  motives  by  which  Uiey  were  actuated.  They  WTote  six  admirable 
articles  on  the  Report  of  the  Education  Enquiry,  and  on  the  System  of 
National  Instruction  submitted  to  the .  Legislature  by  Lord  Brougham. 
They  are  productions  of  inestimable  value  for  the  information  they  con- 
tain  respecting  Charity  Abuses,  and  the  ample  funds  in  existence,  which, 
if  judiciously  and  honestly  appropriated,  would  defray  the  expense  of  edu* 
citing  the  whole  people. 

The  establishment  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  for  the  intellect 
tual  improvement  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  afforded  another  favourable  oc- 
casion for  the  Edinburgh  Review  to  exercise  its  influence  for  the  benefit  of 
society.  The  same  class  of  individuals  who  raised  so  disgraceful  an  oppo*- 
sition,  some  years  before,  to  the  spread  of  information  among  the  rising 
generation,  again  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  by  their  hostility  to  Me- 
chanics' Institutes.  It  was  of  importance  that  their  iiliberality  should  bo 
exposed,  and  their  shallow  reasoning  overthrown.  They  had  no  power  to 
stop  the  march  of  human  improvement;  but  they  were  not  without  the 
means  of  annoying  and  traducing  those  who  accelerated  its  progress.  The 
contributors  to  the  Review  undertook  to  chastise  these  foes  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  mankind .  They  availed  themselves  of  every  suitable  opportunity 
to  unmask  their  designs,  and  di^lose  the  real  objects  of  their  affected  fears 
and  unfounded  clamours.  In  1823,  the  Edinburgh  Review  directed  the 
attention  of  its  readers  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of  early  moral  edu- 
cation, and  pointed  out,  in  a  clear  and  well-written  article,  the  advantages 
of  Infant  Schools.  On  the  formation  of  the  '*  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,''  it  ably  advocated  the  objects  of  that  excellent  institu- 
tion; and  the  various  works  on  science,  history,  biography,  and  philoso- 
phy, published  under  its  auspices,  have  been  criticised  and  commended; 

*  Sec  an  admirable  article  on  this  subject  in  the  number  of  the  Review  for  March, 
1821. 
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IB  soBSMStaDces,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  as  they  deserved.  It  has  also 
oftnrf  maoy  valiiable  soggeslioDS  on  the  benefits  of  reading  societies, 
katdiibs,  public  lectures,  etc. 

Nrhile  aa  adequate  share  of  attention  has  been  allotted  by  the  Reviewers 
Hlbe  iastmctioo  of  the  poor,  that  of  the  rich  has  not  been  forgotten.  At 
Ikeeommeiicement  of  their  labours,  they  discussed ,  in  several  dever  dis- 
^aiiilions,  the  utility  of  classical  acquirements.  They  examined  the  system 
of  iastiiiction  adopted  in  our  colleges  and  pubiic  schools,  and  exposed  its 
f  iees  and  defects.  Their  articles  on  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
siLsodoo,  are  peculiarly  interesting;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the;  have  been  of  essential  service  in  promoting  an  efficient  reform  in  all 
oar  academical  iostitutions.  The  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  female  sex. 
is  9  wuMer  of  deep  interest,  v^hich  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the 
Review.  The  articles  on  that  subject  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure,  and 
ainired  lor  the  sound  and  enlightened  views  they  take  of  the  liberal  educa- 
tion wbidi  women  should  receive. 

Havii^  made  these  general  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  education  has 
beeatiealed  in  the  Review,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  account  of 
the  articles 00  that  subject,  which  liave  been  selected  for  this  work.  They 
leferfo  the  important  topics  of  female  education;  the  utility  of  classical 
letniiog;  the  expediency  of  a  legislative  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor;  llie  best  means  of  promoting  the  sdentific  improvementof  the  working 
cfaases;  the  efforts  of  the  Irish  Church  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of 
Iidand ;  aBd  the  Oxford  and  London  Universities.  The  last-mentioned 
Eoaiy  is  a  masterly  defence  of  tlie  principles  upon  which  the  London 
lastibdioB  is  founded.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated,  in  the  article  on  the 
System,  that  the  elementary  branches  of  instruction  might  be 
without  at  the  same  time  inculcating  any  particular  creed.  The 
same  line  of  ailment  has  been  applied  to  the  higher  walks  of  literature ; 
aad  the  Reviewers  have  proved,  that  the  means  of  a  scientific  and  literary 
edneatMNi  can  be  provided,  at  a  cheap  rate,  for  the  rich  and  middle  olasses  of 
ibe  eommvmily,  without  any  exclusion  or  preference  on  account  of  religion. 
As  they  truly  observe, ''  the  monopoly  of  some,  and  the  undue  influence 
of  others,  maybe  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  this  great  principle;  but  it 
will  advance  the  species,  both  safely  and  rapidly,  in  the  great  race  of  mo- 
ral and  intelleetual  improvement.'' 

The  friends  of  Civil  and  Religious  liberty  are  under  lasting  obligations 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  its  steady  and  unvarying'support  of  those  libe- 
ral principles,  which  it  has  maintained  with  so  much  firmness  and  energy 
agaioslthe  combined  influenceof  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  selfishness.  To 
all  penalties  and  disabilities,  on  account  of  religious  opinions,  it  has  been 
uniformly  opposed.  The  first  number  of  that  journal  contained  an  eiTcc- 
liveappad  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation ;  and,  during  the  progress  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  it  never  relaxed  in  its  exertions  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  on  the  bearings  of  that  great  question.  Many  powerful  articles  were 
wrilten  to  enforce  iis  importance,  to  remove  popular  misconceptions  con- 
cerning it,  and  to  convince  theLegislatureof  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  its  early  settlement  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basis. 

Ithas  not  been  thought  necessary  to  select  more  than  one  of  the  numerous 
Essays,  on  the  rights  of  the  Catholics,  contained  in  the  origina^.work.  It 
mas  difficult  to  make  a  judicious  preference;  but  after  some  consideration, 
Ihc  last  that  appeared,  after  the  Emancipation  Bill  had  become  the  law  of 
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the  land,  was  chosen.  Able  and  conyincing  as  are  all  Ihe  contributions^ 
on  that  interesting  subject,  the  article  with  which  the  Reviewers  closed 
their  labours  m  behalf  of  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  body  of  people,  is  one 
of  the  best.  It  contains  a  pretty  complete  exposition  of  the  history,  effect, 
and  final  settlement  of  a  question  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  did  far  more 
to  advance,  and  bring  to  a  successful  issue,  than  any  other  periodical  journal . 

The  claims  of  the  Dissenters  were  advocated  in  its  pages  with  equal  . 
ability  and  earnestness.  One  Essay  has  been  given  as  an  example.  It  eon- 
tains  a  sketch  of  the  disqualifying  laws  to  which  that  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent body  were  subjected  before  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  COTporaUon 
Acts.  The  rights  of  government  are  accurately  defined  with  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  any  class  or  denomination  for  holding  peculiar  religious 
opinions.  Conclusive  arguments  are  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the 
Established  Church  was  not  likely  to  gain  proselytes  from  the  persecution 
of  Dissenters;  that  the  obnoxious  penM  laws  then  in  force  were  utterly 
ineiTicicnt  as  a  protection  to  the  Church  of  England  from  the  hostility  of  its 
enemies. 

On  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Jews  still  labour,  but  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  a  reformed  Parliament  will  speedily  abolish,  there  is  a  very  inte- 
resting article.  In  this  admirable  specimen  of  logical  reasoning,  there  is 
a  searching  examination  of  the  arguments  usually  employed  to  justify  the 
exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  political  power.  The  idea  that  their  religion 
unfits  them  for  being  legislators  or  magistrates,  is  shown  to  be  absurd. 
The  reasons  drawn  from  Scripture  against  their  emancipation  are  proved  to 
be  fallacious.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  unanswerable  vindication  of  the 
privileges  of  a  race  of  people  whose  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  ciUzeos 
cannot  be  justified,  except  on  the  frivolous  grounds  upon  which  it  was  so 
long  contended  that  it  was  just  and  expedient  to  persecute  the  Catholics  and 
Dissenters. 

Under  the  head  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  two  other  articles  have 
been  added,  which  ought  to  be  read  and  studied  by  those  who  arc  fond  of 
attaching  the  sligma  of  persecution  to  particular  Churches  and  sects.  The 
first  comprises  a  brief  and  interesting  epitome  of  the  history  of  toleration. 
The  writer  has  produced  abundant  evidence  to  demonstrate,  what  States- 
men, divines,  and  philosophers  have  been  reluctant  to  admit,  that  *'  per- 
secution has  not  resulted  from  any  particular  system,  but  from  the  preva- 
lence of  ignorance,  and  the  force  of  those  illiberal  prejudices  which  are  na- 
tural to  the  mind  of  untutored  man."  In  support  of  this  position,  he  ad- 
duces several  pertinent  examples  of  intolerance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  that  of  Scotland.  He  analyses,  with  great  conciseness  and 
perspicuity,  the  causes  of  the  animosities  which  formerly  prevaited  between 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians;  and  adopts  the  opinion,  that  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  will  ultimately  extinguish  religious  |K;rseculion ; 
restrain  the  pride  and  solfishness  of  mankind ;  correct  their  false  notions  of 
duty;  and  open  more  distinct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  real  interests  of 
nations."  The  second  Essay  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  the  pre- 
ceding one.  It  is  on  the  Toleration  of  the  Reformers,  and  imparts  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  on  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Scoflandv 
The  great  men  concerned  in  that  event  wore,  it  appears,  hostile  toreligioi^ 
freedom,  taken  in  an  onlar^'od  sense,  and  to  the  right  of  private  judgment. 
This  fact  the  author  of  the  article  establishes,  by  reicrring  to  their  avowed 
object  of  extirpating  the  Catholic  Church,   lie  gives  an  account  of  a  curion^ 
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between  Lcthinglon  and  John  Knox,  illustrative  of  the  perde- 
^i^  spirit  by  which  Uie  first  Reformers  were  influenced ;  and  replies  to  the 
w§amB  apology  which  Dr.  M'Grie  has  made  for  the  latter  individual  in 
ABeudlent  *'  Life  of  Knox/'  Th&  principles  of  that  eminent  man,  as  excm- 
fSAdd  in  his  writings  and  religious  policy,  form  the  subject  of  some  acute 
remarks.  The  benefits  of  the  Reformation  are  impartially  enumerated ;  and 
the  aftide  oonclodes  with  a  moderate  and  discriminating  encomium  on  the 
efaarader  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  it  at  present  exists. 

To  the  exlensiye  department  of  Politics  a  sufficient  number  of  articles 
tebeen  assigned  to  present  the  reader  with  a  faithful  record  of  the  (Opinions 
of  Ibe  Edinburgli  Review  upon  every  subject  of  importance  connected 
viA  the  Tarious  branches  of.  political  science.   Essays  of  this  description 
eonqwiae  the  larger  portion  of  the  original  work.    It  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  selections  from  a  mass  of  information,  extending 
ofCTsome  thousands  of  pages,  should  occupy  more  space,  in  the  plan  of 
tfaispi^UGation,  than  what  has  been  allotted  to  them.    It  has  been  the  aim 
€l  Ibc Editor  to  diversify  the  topics,  and  to  give  one  or  two  articles  on 
Meb.  Tbey  refer  to  the  most  interesting  questions  on.  foreign  and  domestic 
polflks,  fhaC  haTe  engaged  public  attention  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Freoeb  Rerolation  to  the  present  time,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Soremment, — ^to  an  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  political  eco- 
Domy,-— Co  reform  in  the  whole  system  of  our  political,  civil,  criminal,  and 
ccdaiastical  laws, — ^to  trade  and  finance,-— and  to   the  colonial  policy 
adopted  by  diflerent  ministries.   The  most  convenient  arrangement,  in  rc- 
ID  these  dissertations,  will  be,  to  consider  them  under  the  following 
(,  though  the  arrangement  differs  in  some  degree  from  the  order  in 
wiucfa  they  arc  placed  in  the  volumes:' — Foreign,   General,  and  Mis- 
eenaoeoos  Politics;  Political  Economy;  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

Before  giving  a  concise  analysis  of  those  on  ''  Foreign  Politics/'  it  may  ' 
not  be  deemed  improper  to  advert,  briefly,  to  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  on  account  of  their 
opimons  and  predications  respecting  the  war  with  France.  Their  opponents 
have  taunted  them  with  being  the  apologists  of  Ronaparte, — with  depreciat- 
ing theeflbrlsand  undervaluing  the  resources  of  England,  in  her  arduous 
struggle  fo  defeat  his  attempts  at  universal  dominion.  It  has  been  alleged. 
Chat  tbey  represented  him  as  invincible,  and  spoke  with  derision  of  his  ad- 
versaries ;  that  they  advocated  principles  derogatory  to  the  character  and 
insolting  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen ;  and  that  their  most  confident  pro- 
pheries  were  falsified  by  subsequent  events.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  individuals  by  whom  these  imputations  were  disseminated  were  the 
organs  of  a  party,  whose  invariable  policy  was  to  brand  every  man  as  an 
enemy  to  the  freedom  and  glory  of  England  who  presumed  to  question  the 
justiee  and  policy  of  her  contest  with  France,  to  condemn  the  manner  in 
which  H  was  carried  on,  and  to  point  out  its  manifold  evils.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  Edinburgh  Reriewers  should  be  stigmatised 
by  that  class  of  politicians  as  Jacobins,  Revolutionists,  and  traitors  to  the 
canse  of  British  liberty.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  spirit  and  prin- 
riplesof  the  numerous  articles  in  that  journal,  on  those  momentous  topics, 
for  a  triumphant  defence  against  such  aspersions. 

The  accusation  that  the  Edinburgh  Rovicwers  were  the  zealous  chain-  ^ 
piotts  of  Napoleon,  is  untrue.    Of  that  illustrious  man  tlicy  never  wrote  in  /^ 
^ny  other  terms  than  those  of  admiration  for  his  talents,   hatred  of  his  ty- 
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ranny,  and  exullatioo  at  his  fall.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  one  period  of 
his  career,  they  regarded  with  apprehension,  his  power,  influence,  and 
authority ;  but  it  was  because  his  unrivalled  genius,  sagacity,  valour,  and 
decision,  rendered  him  more  formidable  )han  the  antagonists  with  whom  he 
had  to  grapple.  The  cry  of  disaffection  and  cowardice  was  raised  against 
those  who  honestly  expressed  their  sentiments  upon  the  critical  situation  in 
which  England  was  placed,  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  progress  '^ 
of  the  war,  and  who  enforced  the  necessity  of  more  active  and  eflkient  ^ 
preparations.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  recommended  a  wise  and  a  bold 
course.  Regardless  of  the  sneers  and  calumnies  of  the  ministerial  party,  ] 
who  lavished  their  abuse  upon  Napoleon,  and  thought  courage  and  prowesSr  r 
were  alone  required  to  subdue  him,  they  foresaw  that  great  and  well-corn-  v 
bined  efforts  would  be  necessary  for  our  own  safety.  Their  object  was,  to  i 
show  that  victory  could  never  be  obtained  but  by  a  series  of  decided  ope-  t 
rations.  It  was  weakness  and  imbecility  which  met  ^ith  their  constant  and  | 
unqualified  reprobation.  They  never  condemned  any  well  directed  effort  ^ 
of  England  against  the  conunon  foe.  To  adopt  their  own  language,  ''while  '  ^ 
the  pretended  advocates  of  vigour  vapoured  on  the  sugar  colonies,  op  | 
punctured  dei^hed  and  remote  parts  of  the  French  empire,  they  predicted  ^ 
the  success  of  larger  and  more  daring  enterprises,  with  a  confidence  which  (, 
could  only  be  justified  by  a  belief  almost  instinctive  in  the  virtue  and  for-  ^ 
tune  of  the  British  arms.''  Those  who  have  read  their  strictures  on  the  ., 
conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  early  numbers  of  the  work,  cannot  fail  to  per-  \ 
ceive  that,  although  they  did  not  foresee  the  extraordinary  events  whicb  , 
gave  a  new  and  unexpected  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Bonaparte,  and  deter-  , 
mined  his  fate,  yet  the  most  important  of  their  doctrines,  and  those,  too,  , 
most  loudly  abused  and  pervert^,  were  fully  verified.  *  ^ 

They  were  blamed  for  recommending  a  pacificatory  policy  in  1807  and      , 
1812.    If  their  reasonings  upon  this  delicate  and  intricate  subject  bedis-      ^ 
passionately  examined,  no  one  can  doubt  their  force  and  applicability  to  the      ^ 
circumstances  of  the  times,  much  less  question  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
writers  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  safety  of  their  country,  and  lo 
preserve  untarnished  the  luslre  of  her  renown.    To  the  obstacles  which 
impeded  the  progress  of  conciliatory  measures  they  were  not  insensible; 
and  they  proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  candid  judge,  that  those  diffi- 
culties were  to  be  found,  as  they  alleged,  '*not  only  in  the  ambition  and 
hypocrisy  of  Napoleon,  but  in  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  a  party  in 
this  country,"  whose  interests  were  advanced  by  a  continuance  of  hosti- 
lities, and  who  profited  by  the  corruption  and  spoliation  of  a  war,  entered 
upon  rashly,  and  persisted  in  with  unconquerable  obstinacy,  and  without 
a  wish,  on  their  part,  that  it  should  terminate  in  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mighty  contest  in  which  all  Europe  was 
at  length  involved,  the  Edinburgh  Review  uniformly  and  earnestly  advised 
a  union  of  all  the  other  great  European  powers  against  France,  as  the  only 
effectual  means  of  reducing  her  to  submission.  In  an  able  article,  i^ritten 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  it  is  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  sentiments 
and  professions  previously  avowed  in  the  Review,  that  ''it  was  playing  ^ 
Ihc  game  of  the  enemy,  and  casting  away  the  last  hope  of  the  world,  to 

*  Rerereucc  is  made  to  Ihesp  articles,  in  a  note  lo  the  last  Essay  in  this  work,  uaUci 
♦he  head  of  "  Forcipi  Politics.''  Src  f^lso  Edinburph  Review,  vol.  x.  p  1  j  and  vol.  xx 
p.  213. 
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or  I  wo  nations  (o  GODlest^  till  the  co*operation  of  the  rest  could  he 
The  tale  of  all  former  campaigns,  and  the  fate  of  the  last,  have 
flpdly  iUustraled  this  ohsenralion.  France  rose  more  audaciously  tri- 
wmfhaai  from  the  result  of  all  these  minor  coalitions,  and  she  fell  hefore 
Ik  int  impulse  of  that  great  one  which  we  had  always  recommended. 
Europe  sank  into  deeper  despondency  and  humitiation  from  the  impotent 
and  pieniature  attempts  whidi  we  had  ventured  to  deprecate ;  and  she  was 
restored  at  ooce  by  that  united  effort,  from  which  alone  we  had  always  said 
that  her  salyatioD  was  to  he  expected. 

''Our  other  leading  doctrine  was,  that  there  was  hut  little  hope  of  an 
fiedaal  resistance  to  France  till  the  body  of  the  people,  in  the  different 
of  Europe,  could  be  made  to  take  part  heartily  with  their  govern- 
in  the  cause;  —  and  here,  too,  the  event  has  corresponded  with  our 
predietioii.  The  greater  part  of  the  late  wars  against  France  were  under- 
taken by  the  respective- courts  who  were  engaged  in  them,  without  any 
regard  to  the  disposition  of  their  people,  who  were  long  indifferent,  and  in 
ly  instanees  ifisaffected,  to  the  cause.  Their  success,  accordingly,  was 
have  been  expected.  But  after  repeated  shocks  of  national 
had  thrown  the  sovereigns  more  entirely  on  the  attachment  of 
people,  and  especially  after  these  people  had  successively  tasted  of  the 
of  French  dominion,  and  learned  by  experience  the  miserable 
frie  that  awaited  the  victims  of  such  a  foe,  the  war  assumed  a  different 
iplexioii,  and  was  waged  with  a  different  spirit; — campaigns  became 
^  and  supplies  inexhaustible.  The  ardour  of  the  troops  encouraged 
their  leaders  to  he  enterprising ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  thrones  might 
ke  cfverfunied,  while  nations  remained  unconquered. 

**  IhMe,  we  think,  were  the  chief  of  our  heresies ;  and  we  really  cannot 
pereeive  that  the  events  of  the  last  six  months  should  bring  shame  to  their 
sapporlers ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  country  where  the  war  against  France  has 
always  been  successful,  precisely  because  it  has  been  the  war  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  because  the  people  were  free." 

charge  brought  against  the  conductors  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
ttiat  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  gave  them  no  real  satisfaction,  and 
that  the  tenour  of  their  writings,  in  reference  to  that  wonderful  man,  was 
•lo  iBcnieafe  (he  expediency  of  a  passive  submission  to  his  domination.  So 
Isr  from  this  being  the  fact,  abundant  extracts  might  be  taken,  from  various 
aitides,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  recording  their  admiration  of  the 
hoBOoraMe  distinction  to  which  England  attained  by  her  saccessfui  resis- 
tance to  the  despotism  of  an  able  and  ambitious  soldier.  Her  courage, 
ardour,  and  indomitable  energy  were  thef heme  of  their  wannest  prSise;  but 
they  condemned  the  errors  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  ex- 
posed the  mistakes  policy  of  the  government,  by  which  the  resources  of  the 
natien  were  kvished,  and  her  blood  spilled,  in  the  prosecution  of  expedi- 
tions which  crippled  her  power,  impaired  her  strength,  and  tarnished  her 
laorels.  With  regard  to  their  fallibility  as  political  prophets,  it  is  certainly 
not  a  nntter  for  severe  reprehension  that  they  did  not  foresee  that  Bona- 
parte would  march  an  army  into  the  heart  of  Russia,  as  if  in  deGance  of 
tlie  efemonts;  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  unaccountable  infatuation  in  this 
instance,  he  might  have  remained  till  his  death  Emperor  of  France,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  combined  efforts  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 

On  a  calm  retrospect  of  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  concerning  tlie  character  and  designs  of  Napoleon,  an  unprejudiced 
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judge  will  acquit  it  of  an  improper  leaning  in  his  favour.     It  execrated  ^ 

those  excesses  of  arbitrary  power  which  proved  his  hostility  to  political  *' 
liberty  and  human  happiness ;  but,  in  his  adversity,  when  his    "an* 
principled  aggressions  drove  him  into  that  league  which  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  ruin  on  himself,  and  ultimately  hurled  him  into  the  insignificance 

from  which  he  originally  sprung/'  it  did  not  insult  him  by  personal  in-  '^ 

dignities  and  slanders ;  it  did  not  attempt  to  tarnish  his  renown  by  the  moat  ^ 

atrocious  calumnies ;  it  did  not  depreciate  his  talents  and  genius.     Over  '\ 

his  downfall  it  rejoiced,  as  a  catastrophe  favourable,  in  its  probable  results,  -i^ 

to  the  cause  of  freedbm.    His  detention  and  solitary  confinement  it  do-  £ 

fended,   as  indispensable  to  the  tranquillity  of  £urope ;  but  it  did   not  £ 

trample   on  the  reverence  due  to  a  stupendous  intellect,   even  when  t: 

prostituted  to  objects  of  personal  ambition,  by  recommending  a  system  h 

of  petty  annoyance,  which,  whilst  it  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  a 

prisoner's  exile,  reflected  lasting  disgrace  upon  its  abettors  and  defen-  t 

ders.  r 

The  political  speculations  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  with  respect  to  n 

Spain  have  been  the   subject  of  sarcasm  without  point,  and  of  abuse  ;t 

without  justice.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  totally  false,  that  the  efforts  of  « 
that  country  against  its  oppressors  were  commented  upon,  in  that  journal, 

with  a  feeling  of  coldness  and  reluctance.   That  the  power  of  the  Spaniards  g 

to  liberate   Uiemselves,   without  assistance   from  other  countries,    was  t« 

doubted ;  and  that  there  were  many  circumstances  in  their  character  and  ;) 
condition  unfavourable  to  their  final  triumph,  have  been  proved  by  the 
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testimony  of  many  engaged  in  the  contest,  whose  veracity  none  will  ^ 
venture  to  impeach.  What  then  was  the  great  error  of  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewers?  They  affirmed  that  ''no  country  ever  did  so  little  for  itself 
under  circumstances  of  such  excitement  and  encouragement.  It  has  been 
liberated,"  say  they,  ''entirely  by  Rritish  valour  and  British  enterprise; 
and  though  its  liberation,  by  any  means,  is  a  worthy  subject  of  joy  and 
exultation,  it  is  impossible  to  reflect,  without  regret,  that  a  population 
of  more  than  twelve  millions  of  brave,  zealous,  and  idle  persons,  has 
been  found  so  unavailable  for  its  own  defence,  that  it  cannot  be  trusty 
even  to  bar  the  return  of  its  baffled  and  vanquished  invaders  whom  our 
arms  haveexpelled.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  unfortunate,  and,  to  us,  unac- 
countable inefficiency  of  tlie  Spanish  force,  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington 
might  long  ere  this  have  joined  the  Allies  in  front  of  Paris,  and  shared 
the  honours  of  a  contest  that  would  then  have  been  both  less  sanguinary 
and  less  doubtful.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  hatred  which  the  Spaniards 
bear  to  the  French,  nor  of  their  individual  bravery;  and  agree  with  all 
the  world,  in  admiring  the  heroic  defence  which  was  made  by  two  of 
Uieir  towns  against  the  fearful  force  of  their  besiegers ;  but  it  cannot  be 
disguised,  that,  as  a  nation,  they  have  made  no  elTorts  at  all  answerable 
to  tlie  occasion  that  called  for  them :  and  though  Spain  has  been  the 
theatre  of  great  and  glorious  exploits  against  the  common  foe,  the  Spa- 
niards have,  in  general,  been  found  in  the  place,  not  of  actors,  but 
spectators."* 

To  the  correctness  of  these  opinions,  though  they  were  unpopular 
when  first  promulgated,  and  brought  discredit  u|)on  their  advocates,  tlie 
most  conclusive  testimony  has  been  borne  by  Colonel  Napier  and  other 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p.  453. 
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of  the  Spanish  campaign,  who  enjoyed  the  best  oppoHu- 
of  formiitg  an  unbiassed  judgment  of  the  events  by  which  it  was 
and  of  the  characters  of  the  parties  concerned.  Whatever 
MM,  therefcM^,  vras  expressed  as  to  the  result  of  the  struggle  in  which 
dbe  Spaniards  were  engaged,  did  not  arise  from  an  unpatriotic  indifference 
to  the  cauae,  but  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  internal  resources 
and  oonditioD  of  the  country,  and  the  national  characteristics  of  the  people. 
That  Ihe  course  of  events  did  not,  in  all  respects,  correspond  with  the 
fre&tkms  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  a  circumstance  ill  calculated  to 
surprise,  much  less  to  provoke  anger.  Its  views  on  the  Spanish 
were  based  upon  something  more  than  a  superGcial  acquaintance 
wilti  Ihe  existing  circumstances  of  the  country ;  and  the  censures  pro- 
Eooaeed  upoo  them  by  contemporary  writers  were  not  the  result  of 
flipefior  information,  but  of  a  disposition  to  vilify  the  character  of  a 
fahUcation,  which  was  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  their  power  to  injufe, 
as  of  their  capacity  to  imitate  its  excellence. 

la  eoanexion  with  the  measures  of  the  British  goternment  growing 
oat  fA  the  war,  it  would  not  be  just  to  pass  over  without  notice  the  Essays 
00  the  memorable  Orders  in  Colmcil,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
weiekned  in  1807.  Much  prejudice  and  ignorance  prevailed  respecting 
thoae  deoees,  until  their  disask'ous  effects  upon  the  commerce,  and 
eooseqneotly  apon  the  wealth  and  prosperity,  of  England  were  clearly 
AmoMtrated  by  Mr.  Brougham,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  that 
portioB  of  the  periodical  press  which  supported  his  views.  The  con- 
qikaoos  part  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  took  in  this  discussion 
whteded  theni  to  the  most  degrading  imputations.  The  partisans  of 
fffwuuient  aspersed  their  motives,  and  accused  them  of  aiding  Bo- 
aapnrle,  in  conjunction  with  the  rebels  of  America,  in  his  schemes 
of  oidveraal  dominion.  The  most  unworthy  means  were  employed  to 
popular  clamour  against  those  who  foretold  the  effects  of  these 
enactments.  It  happened,  that  their  forebodings  Were  realised 
the  most  remarkable  manner;  and,  after  an  arduous  struggle, 
B  and  sound  principles  triumphed  over  the  mistaken  policy 
of  the  ministry.  To  the  energy  and  information  of  those  who  un- 
4ertaok  to  enli^ten  the  public  mind  on  this  question,  England  is  deeply 
fodebled. 

The  abolition  of  the  Orders  in  Council  would  not  have  taken  place  at 
Ihe  time  it  did,  had  not  the  public  voice  become  too  strong  for  ministers  to 
willKlaiid.  The  appeals  and  arguments  of  the  public  that  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  portion  of  the  community  would  be  essentially  promoted 
hy  Ihe  adoption  of  that  salutary  measure. 

The  doctrines  promulgated  by  that  journal,  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
Engbad,  from  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Europe  in  1 81A  to  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  previously  to  that  date,  are  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberal  principles,  and  hostile  to  all  ''  oppression,  whether  committed  by 
NapoleoD,  by  the  Bourbons,  or  by  the  agents  of  our  own  govcniment. 
liberty  has  found  in  it  a  sincere  support,  whether  invaded  by  foreign  or  by 
i^ngiiph  hands ;  and  public  crimes  have  met  with  an  undaunted  reprobation, 
whedier  perpetrated  by  the  enemy  in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Holland,— -or  by 
Fjjgjbad,  on  the  seas,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Ireland,  or  at  Copenhagen, — 
or,  WQtst  of  all,  by  her  allies  in  Saxony,  in  Norway,  and  in  Poland."^ 

*  See  Bdinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  131 . 
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That  this  is  not  the  language  of  unmerited  panegyric,  it  is  only  neoesftary  to 
refer,  generally,  to  the  admirable  Essays  in  the  Review  on  the  American 
War,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  designs  of 
the  Holy  Alliance;  on  Poland,  Norway,  Genoa,  Saxony,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  France,  down  to  the  late  revolution. 

Under  the  head  of  ''  Foreign  Politics,"  a  valuable  selection  of  articles  of 
tliis  kind  has  been  made ;  though  the  limits  of  the  work  were  not  of  aufficieot 
extent  to  warrant  the  insertion  of  all  that  were  entitled  to  a  place  from  their 
intrinsic  merit.  The  first  article  is  on  the  "  Copenhagen  Expedition.''  It 
opens  with  a  bxief  sketch  of  tlie  state  of  affairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
at  the  period  when  that  expedition  took  place.  The  question  is  then  discuss- 
ed, whether  it  was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  political  justice,  and  whether 
its  necessity  could  be  demonstrated  from  the  existence  of  immediate  and 
imminent  danger.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  prove,  that  no  apprehen- 
sion of  remote  and  contingent  peril  was  a  sufficient  apology  for  such  an 
aggression  on  a  neutral  power.  The  arguments  in  defence  of  the  measure 
are  examined,  and  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

The  second  essay  is  on  the  "  Transference  of  Norway."     It  is  an  argu- 
mentative production,  strongly  condenmatory  of  that  transaction.     The 
facts  are  first  detailed,  which  convey  to  the  reader  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
design  and  character  of  the  undertaking.     Cogent  reasons  are  adduced  to 
show  that  England  was  not  bound  to  wage  war  with  Norway.     This  point 
having  been  elucidated,  astatement  is  brought  forward  of  relatioDS  subsisting 
between  Denmark  and   Norway ,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
' '  latter  was  as  completely  an  independent  realm  as  Denmark  or  Sweden  itself, 
and  could  in  no  respect  be  considered  as  a  province  oi  the  Danish  crown." 
The  question  is  then  tried  on  the  ground  of  authority  and  precedent.  Grotius 
and  Yattel  are  quoted  in  defence  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  author, 
who  contends,  that  precedents  could  not  justify  the  act,  any  more  than  they 
could  the  African  slave  trade  or  the  partition  of  Poland.     The  inconsislea- 
cies  in  the  reasonings  of  those  who  advocated  the  act  of  transference  are 
exposed  in  a  felicitous  vein  of  irony  ;  and  their  favourite  argument,  that 
the  incorporation  with  Sweden  was  advantageous  to  Norway,  is  ridiculed 
as  a  flimsy  sophism.    Facts  are  produced  to  prove  the  falsehood  of  that 
statement,  and  to  establish  the  position,  that  the  union  was  not  calculated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Norwegians.     The  writer  remarks,  that  it 
was  under  **  similar  pretences,  the  most  detestable  of  crimes  ever  perpe- 
trated by  a  government,  were  begun  and  concluded ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Partition  of  Poland ;  and  when  France  purchased  from  Genoa  the  island  of 
Corsica,  in  1768;  and,  lastly,  the  African  Slave  Trade,''  which,  it  is  well 
known,  was  defended  on  the  hollow  pretext,  that  it  was  an  act  of  mercy  and 
humanity  to  expatriate  the  negroes  from  their  own  barbarous  country,  and 
put  them  under  the  civilised  yoke  of  British  West  Indians.     This  disqui- 
sition concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  act  of 
transference,  amongst  which  the  most  prominent  is  the  tendency  it  had  (in 
the  words  of  the  Reviewer)  '*  to  shake  to  the  very  foundations  the  whole- 
some principle  so  happly  inculcated  by  England,  that  she  was  the  protector 
of  national  independence,  and  the  enemy  of  unjust  aggression  all  over  the 
world." 

The  second  war  with  America  forms  the  subject  of  several  profound 
discussions  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Two  articles  on  this  question  have 
been  assigned  to  the  division  of  **  Foreign  Politics."    The  first  is  devoted  to 
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H  mmt  iBTmagaUon  into  the  disputes  which  led  lo  hoBtilUies  with  that 
poitaMi  protaperous  nation.  The  writer  displays  an  accurate  knowled^ 
aTlfeprindplesof  interaatioiiallaw,  and  accurately  lays  down  the  rights  of 
Uockade.  The  orders  in  council  of  1807  are  proved  to  be  indefensible, 
OB  the  principle  of  retaliation ;  and  a  learned  enquiry  is  instituted  into 
fegility.  The  essay  is  rejrfete  wi(h  valuable  information,  and  the 
aulboritieB  are  cited  in  support  of  the  author's  views.  This  Essay 
ihoiiU  be  perused  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge 
•f  die  origin  of  the  American  war,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  usually 


is  no  topic  on  which  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  expatiated 
witik  mre  spirit  and  energy  than  the  sufferings  of  Poland.     From  the 
cwmneiMenttent  of  their  labours  to  the  present  time,  the  treatment  to  whidi 
Ihil  ill-teed  nation  has  been  doomed  by  her  oppressors,  called  forth  thejr 
ffmpartiT,  and  elicited  many  appeals  to  the  justice  and  honour  of  England. 
TItt  article  onder  consideration  is  entitled  an  '.*  Appeal  to  the  Poles,"  and 
ith  all  the  fire  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  the  subject  is  cal- 
to  in^iire.     The  causes  are  investigated  to  which  may  be  ascribed 
the  apalfiy  of  Enghshmen  with  regard  to  the  persecutions  of  the  Poles. 
Tbthat  of  poliey  is  pointed  out  which  the  Allies  should  have  pursued  in 
t$i^,  im  Iheir  arrangements  for  the  distribution  of  territory' ;  and  the  resto- 
of  Polish  independence  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  first  meaurcs  that 
hare  occupied  their  attention.     Various  objections  are  answered  to 
argnment,  why  some  decisive  means  should  have  been  adopted 
ID  liehaH  of  die  most  injured  nation  in  Europe.     The  Allied  Sovereigns 
~  upon  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  Europe  upon  a  lasting 
*'  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished,"  says  the  writer  of  the 
article,  '*  by  recurring  to  those  principles  which,  in  former  times,  secured 
independence,  and  made  the  neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  stale 
to  the  most  insignificant ;  which  consist  in  the  universal  persuasion 
Bg  statesmen,  constantly  in  view  and  acted  on,  that  every  aggression  by 
power  aSiects  all ;  and  that  not  an  acre  of  territory  may  be  taken  with 
iaapanity  ffom  any  member  of  the  European  Commonwealth."  Many  con- 
ci«fTe  reasons  are  urged  why  Poland  should  have  been  treated,  at  the 
period  aUuded  la,  in  aecorduice  with  the  principles  of  national  justice  and 
Her  constitution  and   government,  after  the  partition  in  1772, 
graphieally  delineated  ;  and  an  affecting  detail  is  given  of  the  cruelties 
petpetialed  by  die  Russians  upon  the  bravest  of  her  sons.     The  advantages 
than  staled  which  would  have  resulted  to  the  Allied  Powers,  in  a  com- 
point  of  view,  from  giring  freedom  to  the  Poles.     Those  who  wls^ 
4o  see  a  coni|»dieiisive  and  accurate  view  of  the  Polish  Question,  in  all  its 
bearing  diould  read  this  eloquent  dissertation.     It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
wirid  pirture  oTer  drawn  of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  that  heroic  people. 
It  may  abo  be  referred  to  as  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
vhirii  liie  Edinburgh  Review  has  invariably  evinced  when  vindicating  the 
ri^ts  at  nations,  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity.    The  generous  spirit 
hy  wUch  die  writer  was  animated  is  visible  in  the  observation  with  which 
he  csndodes  his  strictures : —  '*  We  belong  not  to  the  number  of  those, 
feel  no  indignatioD  at  injustice,  unless  committed  by  our  enemies ; 
pity  far  poMic  nusfortunes,  unless  sdflered  by  Africans  or  Spaniards. 
tksinteieslsof  the  Polish  people,  however  important,  ar&only  a  subor- 
pnrt  of  die  piesent  qoesCion.    The  restoration  of  European  indepen- 
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dence  is  the  object  of  every  statesman's  anxious  hopes ;  the  revival  of  sound  ' 
and  consistent  principle  alone  can  eOect  it;  and  this  cannot  be  thought  i 
possible,  by  any  reflecting  mind,  without  the  complete  re-«stablishment  of  i 
Poland  as  an  independent  state." 

The  discussion  of  the  American  war  is  resumed  in  the  flfth  article  under 
the  present  head.   Its  purpose  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
terminating  the  hostilities  which  then  existed  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica.    It  was  written  in  181  A,  a  period  when  the  question  of  entering  into 
negociations  of  a  pacificatory  nature  with  the  government  of  that  country  ^ 
excited  considerable  interest,   and  produced  a  great  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  introduction  to  this  essay  is  designed  to  trace  to  their  original  source 
those  rancorous  feelings  which  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  na-  \ 
tioHS  seem  desirous  to  cherish.    The  first  war,  which  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries,  is  assigned  as  one  cause  of  the  jealousies  and  anti-  , 
pathies  existing  on  both  sides ;   but  the  writer  adopts  the  opinion  that  the  , 
Americans  were  more  excusable  in  allowing  hostile  feelings  to  survive  the  , 
contest  than  the  English.    The  British  orders  in  council  are  adduced  as  [ 
another  natural  reason  for  the  animosity  felt  by  our  transatlantic  brethren.  ^ 
It  is  shown  that  those  obnoxious  laws  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war ;  ' 
and  that  peace  would  have  been  preserved  if  they  had  never  been  enacted,  ] 
or  been  rescinded  at  an  earlier  period.  Of  several  other  grounds  of  dissen- 
sion, that  of  impressing  American  seamen  is  specified  as  of  sufficient  mag* 
nitude  to  justify  a  resistance  to  the  abuses  of  which  it  was  productive.    The 
right  to  reclaim  ihe  services  and  secure  the  persons  of  British  sailors  found 
in  American  vessels  is  admitted ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  contended, 
that  proper  means  were  not  employed  to  guard  against  the  annoyances  to 
which  such  a  practice  is  liable.    The  advantages  claimed  by  the  English 
government  of  a  territorial  kind,  arising  out  of  the  war,  are  lucidly  ex- 
plained, and  the  justice  of  the  demands  unequivocally  denied.    The  writer 
proceeds  to  establish,  by  a  powerful  train  of  argument,  the  posiu'on,  that 
although  it  could  be  proved  those  claims  were  founded  on  the  principles 
of  justice,  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  continue  hostilities  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  an  object ;  that  the  chance  of  success  was  at  least  doubtful ; 
and  that  disgrace  and  disaster  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  persever- 
ing in  a  contest  against  the  most  powerful  obstacles.   Supposing  the  object 
attained,  it  is  next  considered  what  would  be  the  compensation  to  Great 
Britain  forlho  blood  and  treasure  by  which  she  had  purchased  her  victory. 
A  vivid  picture  is  here  drawn  of  the  consequences  that  would  accrue  from 
her  success, — in  increasing  the  hostility  of  the  Americans,  in  rendering  in- 
secure our  Canadian  colonies,  in  creating  a  feeling  favourable  to  America 
among  the  difierent  European  powers;  and,  lastly,  in  augmenting  to  an  in- 
conceivable extent  the  financial  burdens  of  England,  and,  consequently, 
adding  to  the  discontents  of  the  people.  The  article  is  composed  in  a  nervous 
and  impressive  style ;  every  point  is  ably  elucidated ;   and  the  reasoning, 
throughout,  is  clear  and  convincing.     One  passage  may  be  quoted,  as  it 
embodies  those  liberal  and  sound  opinions,  with  regard  to  the  policy  that 
England  should  pursue  towards  America,  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
at  all  times  supported :  —  '*  Within  no  very  great  distance  of  time,  America 
will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  important  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
her  friendship  and  commerce  will  be  more  valued,  and  of  greater  conse- 
7    quence,  in  all  probability,  than  that  of  any  one  European  stale.    England 
*•'   bad— wc  even  think  that  she  still  has— great 'and  peculiar  advantages 
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foraaonig  to  herself  this  rrieodship  and  this  commerce.  A  comroon'origin, 
acMHDOD  language,  a  common  law,  a  common  enjoyment  of  freedom,^— 
alf  jeem  to  point  them  out  to  each  other  as  natural  friends  and  allies.  What, 
lien,  shall  we  say  of  that  short-sighted  and  fatal  policy,  that,  for  such  an 
iiljeet  as  we  haTe  been  endeavouring  to  expose,  should  saw  the  seeds  of  in- 
onfale  hostility  between  two  such  countries,  put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of 
Cfaeir  peace,  aod  fix  in  the  deep  foundations  and  venerable  archives  of  their 
Mory,  to  which  for  centuries  their  eyes  will  be  reverted,  the  monuments 
ofEogfish  enmity  and  American. valour,  on  the  same  conspicuous  tablet ; 
Vndbig  up  together  the  sentiments  of  hate  to  England  and  love  to  America,  as 
cooBlerparts  of  the  same  patriotic  feeling,  and  mingling  in  indissoluble  as- 
aodatfoo  the  memory  of  all  that  is  odious  in  our  history  with  all  that  is 
gforioos  in  theirs?"    \  V  i  U  ^»  ^» 

The  three  succeeding  articles  refer  to  France;  and,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  will,  no  doubt,  be  read  with  interest.  The  introductory  one,^n 
the  slate  of  Eorope,  appeared  immediately  after  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte, 
aaA  eidted  no  ordinary  sensation.  It  will  be  observed,  that  some  of  the 
articipations  it  contains  have  not  been  realised ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Moliflieolsand  composition  of  the  essay  are  worthy  of  die  supposed  author. 
fa  sotae  of  the  most  spirited  passages  the  reader  will  find  a  decisive  re- 
bfalioo  of  the  calumnies  so  industriously  circulated  against  the  Edinburgh 
Keriew,  of  being  too  lenient  to  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  and  secretely  in- 
Mgiog  a  wbh  that  England  might  be  prostrated  at  his  feet.  His  character 
is  inmn  with  fidelity  and  power;  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  (it- 
ling  ttie  world  should  rejoice  at  his  downfall  are  staled  without  exaggeration 
or  mdne  sererity.  Ample  justice  is  done  to  the  magnanimous  conduct  of 
the  Allied  Powers ;  and  to  the  English  ministry  the  praise  is  awarded  of 
haviog  conducted  the  most  difficult  negotiations  with  prudence  and  mo- 
dertfion.  In  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  the  ''  restoration  of 
Cfe  Boorbons  was  the  best  possible  issue  of  Ihe  long  struggle  that  preceded 
it,"  there  is  much  ingenuity,  though  subsequent  occurrences  have  proved 
thai  some  of  Ihe  speculations  were  founded  upon  too  favourable  an  opinion 
of  their  character.  There  is  one  part  of  the  writer's  prophecies,  however, 
which  has,  happily  for  France,  been  completely  fulfilled.  "  With  temper 
and  circumspection,  they  may  in  time  establish  the  solid  foundations  of  a 
splendid,  though  limited,  throne  :  if  they  aspire  again  to  be  absolute ,  they 
wili  90OH  eeaae  to  reign."  The  reflections  on  the  government  of  Napoleon , 
^-on  the  state  of  parties  in  France,— -on  the  probable  consequences  of  giving 
ber  a  free  constitution^— -on  the  influence  her  possession  of  rational  liberty 
would  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of  Europe  in  general,— on  the  grand 
moral  to  be  derived  from  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  long  and  bloody 
contest  to  which  it  gave  rise, — display  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
eYcnU  which  agitated  Europe  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  and  a  sagacious 
delineatioo  of  the  principal  characters  who  occupied  a  place  in  that  terrible 
thoi^  instructive  drama  which  terminated  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo.  The 
immediate  oonsequenoes  to  England  from  the  peace  are  described  with  a 
masCerly  band;  and  will,  at  present,  be  perused  with  a  more  lively  curio- 
sKy,  since  the  predictions  of  the  author  have  been  in  every  instance  verified. 
This  brilliant  dissertation  very  appropriately  closes  with  an  eloquent  appeal 
lo  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  Allied  Powers  on  behalf  .of  the  Poles. 
la  jnstice  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  has  been  tbe  consistent  advocate 
of  that  hrare  people  through  every  varying  change  of  political  fortune,  the 
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subjoined  passage  is  quoted.  Its  applicability  to  recent  events  it*  too  c^ 
Yious  to  be  pointed  out : — '*  While  Poland  remains  oppressed  and  discon- 
tented, the  peace  of  Europe  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  intriguing 
or  ambitious  fiower  that  may  think  fit  to  rouse  its  vast  and  warlike  popu- 
lation with  the  vain  promise  of  independence ;  while  it  is  perfectly  manifeal 
that  those,  by  whom  alone  that  promise  could  be  effectually  kept,  would 
gain  prodigiously,  both  in  security  and  in  substantial  influence,  by  its  faith- 
ful performance.  It  is  not,  however,  for  mere  independence,  nor  for  the 
lost  glories  an  aocient  and  honourable  existence,  that  the  people  of  Poland 
are  thus  eager  to  array  themselves  in  any  desperate  strife  of  which  this  may 
be  proclaimed  as  the  prize.  We  have  shown  the  substantial  and  intole«> 
rable  evils  which  the  extinction  of  the  national  dignity — the  sore  and  uih 
merited  wound  to  their  national  pride — ^has  necessarily  occasioned ;  and 
thinking,  as  we  do,  that  a  people  without  the  feelings  of  national  pride,  and 
public  duty,  must  be  a  people  without  energy  and  without  enjoyments,  we 
apprehend  it  to  be  at  any  rate  indisputable,  in  the  present  instance,  that  the 
circumstances  which  have  dissolved  tlieir  political  being  have  struck  also  at 
die  root  of  their  individual  happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  unjust  destruction  of  one  ancient  kingdom  that  we  lament,  bat 
the  condemnation  of  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  to  unprofitable  and 
unparalleled  misery.  But  though  these  are  the  considerations  by  whidi 
we  are  most  naturally  affected,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  all  the 
principles  on  which  the  just  fabric  of  national  independence  confessedly 
rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  the  decision  of  this  question;  and  that  no 
one  nation  can  be  secure  in  its  separate  existence,  if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur 
in  disavowing  the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. It  is  not  only  mournful  to  see  the  scattered  and  bleeding  members 
of  thai  unhappy  state  still  palpitating  and  agonising  on  the  spot  where  it 
lately  stood  erect  in  youthful  vigour  and  beauty,  but  it  is  unsafe  (o  breathe 
the  noxious  vapours  which  this  melancholy  spectacle  exhales.  Thewhole- 
some  neighbourhood  is  poisoned  by  their  diffusion ;  and  every  independence 
within  their  range  sickens  and  is  endangered  by  the  contagion." 

The  next  important  article  that  appeared   in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
on  the  affairs  of  France,  was  published  on  the  announcement  of  the  extraor- 
dinary intelligence,  that  Bonaparte  had  escaped  from  Elba  and  arrived  at 
Paris.     It  is  remarkable  for  strength  of  thought ,  vigour  of  style,  and  otof 
powering  invective.     It  comprises  some  acute  remarks  on  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  on  the  causes  which  produced  so 
sudden  a  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  army  as  well  as  of  the  people,  sub- 
sequently to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.    An  able  analysis  is  given  of  the 
causes  which  produced  his  restoration.    Evidence  of  the  most  convineiag 
kind  is  brought  forward  to  prove,  that  the  most  important  of  those  causes 
were  referrible  to  the  '*  condition  and  character  of  the  French  people,— 
to  the  administration  of  the  French  government, — ^to  the  example  of  other 
restored  governments, — to  the  stale  of  tlie  French  army, — and  to  the  polky 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  is  designated  as  the  most  powerful  agent 
in  subverting  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons."    The  extensive  division  of 
landed  property  in  France,— the  character  of  Bonaparte's  nobility,— the 
various  political  parties  which  existed  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution, 
—the  principles  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
— the  effects  of  the  conscription  in  making  the  government  of  Napoleoa 
4ete8ted  by  t)ie  great  majority  of  the  French  people,— the  impranve  lema 
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iqion  all  iMdoiis  by  the  eiaihple  of  the  French  R6YolQtioa,--^iKl 

tkfliftedie  polic7  of  Louis  XYIII,  after  his  restoration— burnish  matter 

ftrstty  profound  observations,  and  enable  the  writer  to  display  the  wid^ 

m§i  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  depth  of  his  political  views.     This  essAy 

fliy  be  justly  regarded  as  a  model  of  political  writing. 

A  few  moDtbs  after  it,  appeared  another  article  on  (he  ''  State  of  Publto 
Feefing  in  France  after  the  First  and  Second  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons." 
ft  eeatuBs  a  sketch  of  the  gOTemment  of  Louis  XVIII,  during  that  inte- 
RStiiig  period,  and  of  those  acts,  sanctioned  by  his  authority,  which  oo^ 
CHMMied  the  general  and  deep-rooted  discontent  of  his  people.    The  COfi- 
teAofiome  of  the  members  of  the  King's  family  is  condemned,  and  their 
fa^ against  the  liberties  of  France  exposed.    The  concluding  part  of  the 
Jrtide  BdeToled  to  a  discussion  of  the  question, — what  ought  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  England  in  the  event  of  another  change  in  the  dynasty  of  France? 
lo  aMoidanoe  with  the  principles  so  frequently  maintained  in  the  Edia^ 
karglh  Review,  the  writer  advocates  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  :  and  coti^ 
taAilhUt  although  there  are  obvious  limits  to  the  principle  of  non-interfe^ 
TCoee,  yet,  any  hostile  step  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  for  ths^ 
purpose  of  ieeping  Louis  on  the  throne,  or  of  opposing  the  pretensions  dF 
aay  eonqietilor  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation  might  call  to  supply  his  place, 
voaid  be  a  gross  violation  of  the  principles  of  justice,   and  a  manifest  de-^ 
ptrtore  from  that  system  of  policy  which  it  would  be  eqnisilly  the  interest 
ad  Ifae  duty  of  England  to  adopt.    The  reasonings  on  this  interesting  topic, 
and  oa  the  course  France  was  called  upon  to  pursue,  in  the  circumstaneea 
m  vfaich  ^le  was  then  placed,  are  co^nt  and  persuasive,  and  may  be  pe- 
nned with  satisfaction  even  by  those  opposed  to  the  opinions  which  it  is 
Ae  obfeet  of  the  essay  to  uphold. 

The  **  A^resstons  of  France  against  Spain, "  in  1821,  form  the  subgeel 
of  (he  next  article.  The  introductory  paragraph  expresses  concisely  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  written ;  viz.,  "  to  give  a  short  statement  of  such 
fKis  and  arguments  as  would  enable  the  public  to  estimate  the  justice  of  thd 
tlirealened  interference  of  (he  French  government  with  the  internal  affain^ 
ef  the  Spamili  nation ;  the  consistency  of  the  principles  held  by  the  Ultra- 
Jtoyalisls  wift  the  general  law  of  nations,  or  even  with  any  exception  from 
Aose  mies  winch  has  been  acted  on  without  universal  reprobation  in  civN 
Ksetf  liBies;  the  iaOuence  of  ^e  success  of  such  a  war  on  the  independence 
ef  slates,  and  the  circmnsCances  which  would  render  that  success  morel 
(mnidable  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain  than  to  that  of  any  other  state." 
these  hnportant subjects  are  discussed  with  eminent  talent;  and,  it  will  be 
seen,  Aat  the  eonckision  to  which  the  author  comes,  after  having  consi- 
dered die  question  in  all  its  bearings,  is,  that  it  was  the  imperative  duty  of 
Kfl^and,  at  all  hazards  and  sacrifices,  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility, 
Aid  to  fi^  noMy  and  resolutely  against  those  detestable  principles  avowed 
by  France,  and  which  threatened  to  '*  extirpate  all  liberal  institutions  frotki 
tie  eenaecrated  soil  of  Europe." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  t?o  give  an  outline  of  the  next  article,  on  the 
"Pblicyand  future*  Fate  of  Arbitrary  Governments."  It  is  an  elaborate 
icview  of  the  policy  adopted  by  (he  different  governments  of  Europe  for 
•me  time  after  the  general  peace,  Md  of  the  results  to  which  It  wad  lifcety 
19  lead. 

Hhnr  beeir  in&aated,  iti  ancffher  pai-t  of  this"  DisMrtMion ,  thm  th^  IToly 
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Alliance  found  an  implacable  assailant  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Several 
articles  were  written  by  its  leading  contributors  to  expose  the  designs  of 
that  Jesuitical  confederacy.  That  which  has  been  selected  for  this  work 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  objects  and  principles  of  the  Continental  go- 
vernments associated  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  of  the  means 
by  which  they  sought  to  accomplish  their  views.  This  essay  may  be  read 
with  advantage  in  connection  with  the  preceding  one.  The  sum  of  the  doc- 
trines supported  in  that  article,  as  well  as  the  present,  is,  that  *'  knowledge 
is  indestructible ;  that  liberty  is  inseparable  from  knowledge ;  and  that  all  the 
interests  which  support  the  cause  of  tyranny  must  wear  away ,  whilst  those 
which  point  to  freedom  must  increase  in  the  progress  of  civilisation/' 

The  last  article  allotted  to  the  department  of  Foreign  Politics  is  on  the 
''French  Revolution  of  1830."  It  opens  with  a  spirited  narrative  of  th< 
causes  which  led  to  that  great  event.  It  details  the  proceedings  of  the 
Polignac  Ministry,  from  its  formation  to  the  period  when  those  oppressivi 
measures  were  adopted  which  terminated  in  a  patriotic  resistance  on  th< 
part  of  the  people.  The  determined  conduct  of  the  French  Opposition  in  thi 
Chambers, — the  promptitude  and  decision  of  the  French  after  the  passing  o 
the  obnoxious  ordinances, — ^the  bravery  and  union  of  tlie  citizens  in  battle,  an< 
their  dignified  moderation  in  victory, — are  described  in  a  masterly  style 
The  position  which  the  English  would  probably  have  assumed,  had  th< 
same  arbitrary  encroachments  been  attempted  by  their  rulers,  is  commented 
on  in  a  tone  of  cutting  sarcasm.  The  observations  on  the  necessity  of  plac 
ing  the  elective  franchise  in  France  upon  a  more  extended  basis,  on  armin| 
the  executive  with  sufficient  power  to  give  effect  to  its  own  functions,  oi 
the  important  subject  of  the  Nobility,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  Naliona 
Guard,  are  entitled  to  attention.  Of  the  part  which  England  sustained 
during  the  contest,  and  of  the  reception  given  to  Charles  X. ,  the  aulho 
speaks  in  no  very  complimentary  terms.  Of  the  consequences  of  the  revo 
lution,  and  its  effects  m  advancing  the  progress  of  liberty  throughout  £u 
rope,  his  opinions  are  in  unison  with  those  so  conspicuously  manifested  ii 
the  contributions  of  other  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  None  but  ai 
honest  champion  of  truth  and  justice  would  have  vmtten  the  followiu] 
declaration :«»"  The  emancipation  of  France  is  the  hope  and  strength  o 
freemen  all  over  Europe.  Had  she  succumbed,  the  chance  of  liberty  ii 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  was  indefinitely  postponed;  in  England  herself 
a  sight  of  niuch  evil  omen  was  held  out  to  both  rulers  and  people.  Thi 
most  imbecile  of  ministers,  and  the  least  trusted  by  their  country,  are  evei 
ready  to  retreat  behind  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  ever  prepared  to  suppor 
their  power  by  force.  But  no  reilecting  man  can  now  entertain  a  doubt 
that  if  our  rulers,  untaught  by  the  recent  lessons,  should  ever  attempt  i< 
enforce  arbitrary  acts  by  arms,  the  people  of  this  country  would  be  ashame< 
of  being  outdone  by  those  of  France  in  defending  their  most  sacred  li- 
berties." 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  give  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  viewi 
and  reasonings  contained  in  the  articles  on  Foreign  Politics,  than  will  In 
required  of  those  upon  other  subjects  which  have  yet  to  be  noticed.  Th< 
Editor  was  desirous  of  directing  die  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  opinioni 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  many  of  the  great  questions  of  foreign  policy 
which  have  given  so  deep  an  interest  to  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution.    He  is  aware  that  those  opinions  hav€ 
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VHsafeafioiialiy  misrefireseiited ;  and  he  was,  therefore,  the  more  aniious 
to  jHJBi  them  a  pronuDent  place,  both  in  his  selections  and  his  eom- 


VBder  the  designation  of  *' General  Politics"  have  been  inserted  articles 
ai  "Reform  in  Parliament;"  "Church  Reform;"  "Liberty  of  the  Press;'* 
*'Irelaiid;"  and  '*  West  India  Slavery."   On  the  first  of  these  topics  four 
able  essays  have  been  selected,  written  at  different  periods,  and  not  by  the 
ame  coBtributors ;   though  they  are  all  by  men  of  high  literary  attainments* 
and  extensiye  information.    It  need  not  be  disguised,  that  the  opinions  of 
the  Edinbor^  Review  on  Parliamentary  Reform  have  not  been  consistent. 
(Hike  glaring  inequalities  and  abuses  in  our  late  system  of  representation, 
it  vas  Mver  the  unqualified  defender,  though  it  differed  essentially  from 
fke  leading  reformers  as  to  the  nature  of  the  change  that  was  required,  the 
eifPDt  of  the  advantages  which  it  would  produce,  and  the  time  at  which  it 
should  he  made.    Its  writers  never  denied  the  necessity  of  a  great  and  sub- 
stantial ImpTOvement  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
Ibe  li^iol  the  people  to  obtain  it  by  the  exercise  of  every  means  which  the 
lavs  of  the  country  placed  within  their  reach.    But  they  were  less  appre- 
hensive, Ifaan  some  sterner  politicians,  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  con- 
cesfiiDo  of  pow^r  to  the  peerage  and  the  landed  interest ;  and  they  manifested 
a  ^eodemeas  towards  the  rotten  boroughs  almost  amounting  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  tbe  benefits  attributed  to  them  by  those  who  reaped  sub- 
staalial  advantages  from  their  existence.   It  is  .but  fair,  however,  to  admit, 
that  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  invariably  laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental' 
prindple,  that  Reform  in  Parliament,  on  a  broad  and  efficient  plan,  ought- 
lobe  dKerfolly  granted,  when  the  weight  and  consequence  of  the  middle 
and  kmer  classes,  increased  by  a  wider  diffusion  of  wealth  and  intelii- 
geace,  ssiould  prodoce  such  a  change  in  the  structure  of  society  as  should 
leader  ii  safe  and  expedient  to  intrust  them  with  a  more  abundant  share 
«(  political  power,    it  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  this 
to  criticise  the  schemes  in  detail,  which  have  been  proposed  by  the 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  measure  to  which  they  were 
pledged  ironi  the  beginning  of  their  labours.    The  outline  it  is  intended  to 
give  of  the  artides  on  that  subject  will  sufficiently  explain  the  grounds  upon 
wbicii  they  conceived  the  representative  system  should  undergo  an  entire 
diaage,  and  the  specific  plans  they  recommended  for  adoption.    There  is 
nothing  morecartain  than  that,  in  all  extensive  innovations  on  the  laws  and' 
eonstiintion  of  a  nation,  the  friends  of  practical  improvement  ought  not  to 
be  nnmindCid  of  times  and  circumstances.    Upon  every  occasion  that  the 
Ediabni^  Review  directed  the  attention-  of  Uie  public  to  the  question  of 
Beiorm  in  Parliament,  this  wise  precaution  was  observed.    The  principle 
wasstrauously  upheld,  that  whenever  the  voice  of  the  nation  called  loudly 
and  muainiously  for  the  settlement  of  that  vital  question,  it  should  no 
looger  be  withheld,  and  that  tlie  magnitude  of  the  concession  should  be  com- 
sensurale  with  the  "new  power  and  energy  generated  in  tlie  nation,  for 
Ibe  due  ap|4ication  of  which  there  was  no  contrivance  in  the  original  plan 
of  Ibe  constitution."   In  the  following  passage,  this  view  of  the  matter  is 
developed  in  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood :— *'  *  If  the  people  have 
risen  into  greater  consequence,  let  them  have  greater  power.    If  a  greater 
proportion  of  our  population  be  now  capable  and  desirous  of  exercising  the 
funclioos  of  free  citizens,  let  a  greater  number  be  admitted  to  the  exercise 
tff  thofie  functions.    If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will,  that  must  now  be 
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represented  m  our  k^slaiiire,  be  prodigiously  ioeieaseA  fliaoe  the  flame  of 
Ihal  legislature  wa»adt|u8ted,  let  its  basis  be  widened,  so  as  (a  rest  on  Bkl 
that  intellect  and  will.  If  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy  generated  in  ' 
the  nation,  for  the  doe  application  of  which  there  is  no  conirivanoe  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  it  flow  into  those  channels  through 
which  all  similar  powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles  of  that  plan. 
The  power  itself  you  can  neither  repress  nor  anBihilate ;  aod,  if  it  be  nol 
assimilated  to  the  system  of  the  constitution,  you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it 
will  overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against  it  the  power  of  influence 
and  corruption,  is  to  set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited,  and  ils 
safe  application  rendered  infinitely  more  difficult :  it  is  to  defend  your  esta- 
blishments, by  loading  them  with  a  weight  which  of  itself  makes  them  totter 
under  its  pressure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affords  a  safe  and  inviting  ap- 
proach to  its  assailant."  * 

Having  made  those  explanatory  remarks,  which  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
view oa  Parliamentary  Reform  will,  it  is  hoped,  fully  justify,  it  now  re~ 
mains  to  give  a  rapid  notice  of  the  four  articles  transferred  to  this  work  oi» 
that  great  question.  The  first  professes  to  be  a  Review  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able William  Windham's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  180^,  o» 
Mr.  Curwen's  bill  for  belter  securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  Par- 
liament, by  preventing  the  procuring  or  obtaining  of  seats  by  corrupt  prac* 
tices.    After  eulogising  Mr.  Windham's  intellectusd  accomplishments,  the 
writer  details   the  origin,   progress,   and  destiny  of  Mr.  Curwen's  RitI, 
upon  which  he  makes  some  very  keen  strictures.     He  then  proceeds  to 
examine  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Windham  against  Parliamentary  Reform, 
and  in  defence  of  the  sale  of  public  trusts,  and.  other  instruments  of  cor- 
ruption.   The  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  that  a  traffic  in  seats,  under 
any  circumstances,  is  fraught  with  manifold  evils ;  that  no  pretext,  how- 
ever plausible,   can   justify  the   ''  abuses  of  throwing  the  nomination 
seats  into  the  hands  of  borough  patrons ;  and  that  the  most  beneficial  and 
important  of  all  reforms  would  be  that  which  would  prevent  the  exercise  of 
this  power."    On  the  question  as  to  the  influence  of  property  in  elections, 
much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  drawing  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
its  natural  and  its  corrupt  or  artificial  influence.    Any  attempt  to  interdict 
the  former  is  characterised  as  absurd  and  unjust;  whilst  the  latter  is  con- 
demned, and  means  suggested  for  its  repression.    Of  the  practical  conse- 
quences resulting  to  the  nation  from  tlie  various  species  of  boroughmonger- 
ing,  a  description  is  given  which  exhibits,  in  striking  colours,  the  revolting 
deformities  of  the  old  system  of  representation.   The  commonplace  fallacy, 
of  the  danger  that  might  result  to  our  constitution  from  a  correction  of  these 
abuses,  is  very  happily  exposed;  and  a  series  of  arguments  are  employed  to 
prove,  that  the  infamy  and  danger  of  parliamentary  corruption  consists  in 
the  ''weakening  and  depravidiou  of  that  public  principle,  and  general 
concern  for  right  and  liberty,  upon  which  all  political  freedom  must  ulti- 
mately depend  :  and  the,  rpal  increase  of  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  the- 
means  which  this  oi^anised  system  of  abuse  aflbrds  for  bringing  the  whole 
weight  of  its  enormous  patronage  to  bear  upon  the  body  of  the  legislature.'' 
The  remedies  proposed  for  these  glaring  evils  are,  to  lessen  the  pressure  of 
that  influence  by  an  exclusion  of  placemen  and  minor  officers  of  the  goverfb- 
ment  from  [parliament, — to  aboUsh  all  sinecure  offioesv  and  to  enforce  a 
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«.^itatf  MNFOtts  ecenraiy,-- fa  noltiply  the  nuin^rsaatd  raise  the  qua- 
lifiokw  at  TOtoBS)  by  taking  away  the  right  of  election  from  decayed, 


aad  rotten  boroughs,  and  beslowhig  it  on  great  towns  of 
cBMercial  wealth  and  distinction.    These  leading  principles  haring  beea 
tefly  touched  upcui«  the  author  refutes,  with  admirable  tact  and  ability, 
aaigiiiBeot  of  which  the  enemies  of  Reform  dexterously  avail  themselves 
na^agjadoftl  all  attempts  at  innovation,  viz.,  that  ''although  the  in^ 
liiea»  of  Ihe  crown  has  increased  very  greatly  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
fet  ilhas  not  kepi  paee  with  the  general  increase  which  has  taken  place, 
iatlie  sanae  period,  in  the  wealth,  weight,  and  influence  of  the  people;  so> 
Ibal,  ia  peiol  oi  fact,  Uie  power  of  the  crown,  although  absolutely  greater, 
iiyroportiooally  leas,  than  it  was  at  the  comoiencement  of  (he  reign  of  George 
III.;  iiid  ought  to  be  augmented  rather  than  diminished,  if  our  object  be 
la  preserve  the  aneieirt  babince  of  the  constitution."  To  expose  this  fallacy, 
lbs  canses  are  investigated  which  have  produced  an  atugmenlation  in  Ihe 
inletleciaal  aod  moral  power  of  the  people.     The  supposition  is  ridiculed,, 
Uial  kcaa  be  checked  or  weakened  by  perpetuating  a  system  of  corruption 
wl  aiboae.    k  Reform  ia  Parliament,  adapted  to  the  change  in  the  slruc^ 
tuns  of  society,  is  ui^entiy  recommended  as  a  safe  and  effectual  means  of 
tJDCtitjmg  the  grieraoces,  removing  the  discontents,  and  restraining  the 

of  the  nation.     One  passage  may.  with  propriety,  be  added  to  the 
oulliae  now  attempted  of  this  able  disquisition  : —  **  The  people- 
ace  grown  alrof^  in  intellect,  resolution,  and  mutual  reliance, — quick  in. 
Ifce^btection  of  the  abuses  by  which  diey  arc  vn*onged,  and  confident  in. 
the  powers  by  which  they  may  be  compeOed  ultimately  to  seek  their 
laedfcs.    .gainst  this  strength,  it  is  something  more  wild  than  madness,. 
aad  BioieeoBleaiptible  than  folly,  to  think  of  arraying  an  additional  pha- 
lasx  af  abuses,  and  drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions.     In  that 
coolest,  the  iaaue  cannot  be  doubtful,  nor  the  conflict  long ;  and,  deplorable, 
as  the  victory  will  be,  which  is  gained  over  order,  as  well  as  over  guilty. 
the  Unme  will  resi  heaviest  upon  those  whose  offences  first  provoked,  whali 
may  pfobably  turn  out  a  sanguinary  and  unjustifiable  vengeance."     It  is 
upwwda  ot  iweniy  yeaars  since  this  powerful  passage  was  written ;  and,  for-* 
luaately  for  the  peace  audi  tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  security  of  the 
tftfOBB  ilsel/,  the  nation  has  been  ai  length  delivered  from  the  appalling 
danyrgr  which  the  writer  so  eloquently  deprets,  by  the  firmness  of  dm 
Kiag,  theiBlegiity  of  his  ministry,  and,  above  all,  by  the  union,  energy,. 
leoBqaeidbie  resolution  of  the  people. 

imporlttit  question  of  Annual  Parliaments  and  Universal  Suffrage^ 
i&  diACBsaedk  IB  Ihe  second  article  on  Parliamentary  Reform.  That  they 
are  not  the  aacienLright  of  the  people  of  England,  was  proved  by  historicaL 
eTideiiee  in  an  eany,  in  the  Review,  not  inserted  in  this  work.^  But  ia 
Itie  pmenl  article  the  sabject  is  invesligaied  on  the  principle  of  utility, 
and  it  is  tenonatrated  that  univ^^rsal  suC^age  would  be  injurious  to  the  U-- 
bccUea  o£  Ihe  community.  To  establish  this  positton,  an  enquiry  is  made. 
infto  Ihe  mode  of  representation  best  calculated  to  secure  the  freedom  and, 
lH¥>fMiiesi  of  a  nation  circumstanced  like  Great  Britain.  The  author  coa^ 
catves  tfiat  a  syntem  of  representation  by  classes  is  the  most  likely  to  effect 
that  ol^ecl^  The  following  passage  embodies  the  fundamental  princLple  of; 
th0  tbeovy,  in  the  deveioperoent  of  ^ich  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  acute^ 
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ness  is  exhibited: — ''  To  understand  (he  principles  of  Ihe  composition  of  ^ 
representative  assembly  thoroughly,  we  must  divide  the  people  into  classes, 
and  examine  the  variety  of  local  and  professional  interests  of  which  th< 
general  interest  is  composed.  Eadi  of  these  classes  must  be  representee 
by  persons  who  will  guard  its  peculiar  interest,  whether  that  interest  arise! 
from  inhabiting  the  same  district,  or  pursuing  the  same  occupation, — sucl 
as  trafficorhusbandry,  ortheusefuloromamenUilarts.  The  fidelity  and  zea 
of  such  representatives  are  to  be  g^cured  by  every  provision  which,toa  sens< 
of  common  interest,  superadd  a  fellow-feeling  with  their  constituents. ' 

Having  unfolded,  at  considerable  length,  tlie  merits  and  advantages  o 
his  favourite  plan,  he  draws  an  estimate  of  the  influence  of  popular  elec- 
tions on  the  character  of  the  different  classes  of  the  community  ;  first,  oi 
the  English  nobility,  and,  secondly,  on  the  humbler  orders.  He  then  prove 
^  that  a  variety  of  rights  of  suffrage  should  be  preferred  to  any  uniforn 
*  system,  and  that  all  interests  are  better  protected  when  the  represenlativei 
are  chosen  bv  considerable  portions  only  of  all  classes,  than  by  all  men 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  enters  into  a  variety  of  details,  lln 
object  of  which  is  to  point  out  the  injurious  consequences  which  would  floi? 
from  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage.  Several  plans  of  reform  are  can- 
vassed ;  among  others,  tliat  of  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  w  hich  the  Reviewer  de- 
nominates **an  ingenious  stratagem  for  augmenting  the  power  of  wealth 
under  pretence  of  bestowing  suffrage  almost  universally."  Of  vote  by  hallo 
he  avows  himself  a  decided  opponent,  and  for  the  following  reasons  :— 
"That  it  would  not  produce  secrecy;  tlial  if  secrecy  of  suffrage  could  bi 
really  adopted,  it  would,  in  practice,  contract,  instead  of  extending,  th< 
elective  franchise,  by  abating,  if  not  extinguishing,  the  strongest  induce- 
ments to  its  exercise;  and  that,  if  secret  suffrage  were  to  be  permanently 
practised  by  all  voters,  it  would  deprive  election  of  all  its  popular  qualities 
and  of  many  of  its  beneflcial  effects. "  This  valuable  essay  closes  with  som« 
remarks  on  the  operation  of  universal  suffrage  and  ballot  in  America;  whici 
are  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  auUiorship  has  been  ascribed  to  tlh 
late  Sir  James  Mackintosh^ 

The  object  of  tlie  next  article  is  to  explain  and  defend  a  scheme  of  Mo- 
derate Reform,  wliich  would  *'  provide  for  a  real  and  considerable  increase 
of  the  direct  power  of  the  body  of  tlie  people,  in  the  Commons'  House  o 
Parliament ;  furnish  a  reasonable  security  that  it  will  not  be  the  source  o 
new  dangers  to  the  other  institutions  and  establishments  of  the  Kingdom 
be  founded,  not  only  on  general  reasons  of  political  expediency,  but  in  th< 
acknowledged  principles,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  the  established  and  cvei 
technical  forms,  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  on  such  constitutional  prin- 
ciples as  present  a  distinct  and  visible  limit  to  its  operation ;  so  as  to  ]ea< 
by  no  necessary  consequence  to  the  adoption  of  other  measures,  and  to  leav< 
all  future  questions  of  that  nature  to  be  discussed  on  their  own  intrinsic 
merits;  and,  lastly,  as  a  consequence  of  the  previous  conditions,  besocau 
Xlously  framed,  that  an  administration  friendly  to  Reform,  but  invariably 
attached  to  the  constitution,  could  propose  and  carry  it."  The  llmite< 
plan  of  Lord  John  Russel,  as  developed  in  his  speech  in  the  House  o 
Commons,  in  1819,  is  characterised  as  embracing  the  foundations  of  su(^ 
a  Reform.  Tlio  Reviewer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  comprise  ai 
immediate  addition  of  twenty  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to  b< 
chosen  by  opulent  and  populous  towns  not  previously  represented.  Thi 
accordance  of  this  proposition  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  i: 
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by  hislofieal  evidenoe,  taken  rrom  the  annals  of  the  House 
of  CtffifiMis.  The  safety  of  the  proposed  Reform  forms  the  next  topic 
of^HiiSskHi;  and  the  objections  to  it,  made  by  one  party,  as  unnecessary, 
Mmibj  another,  as  inadequate,  are  satisfactorily  answered.  The  second 
put  of  the  plaa  i^lates  to  the  adoption  of  ciTectual  measures  for  the  di&- 
ftandusemeot  of  delinquent  boroughs,  which  is  defended  on  the  grounds 
of  oonstitutiooal  laws,  as  well  asof  political  expediency  and  precedent.  The 
neaas  for  efifccling  this  are  stated ;  and  the  transfer  of  forfeited  franchises 
lo  populous  communities,  of  15,000  or  upwards,  is  preferred,  as  being  the 
nost  coDTenient  means  of  widening  the  basis  of  representation.  The  third 
htid  corapreheDds  an  account  of  the  representation  of  Scotland,  with  sug- 
gesliofis  for  its  improvement.  An  arrangement  is  proposed,  by  which  the 
expenses  of  elections  in  England,  botli  in  counties  and  towns,  would  be 
■latefially  lessened.  Oh  the  expediency  of  shortening  the  duration  of  par- 
liaments, the  writer  expresses  some  doubts ;  but,  when  the  expenses  of 
elections  areTeduced,  and  the  elective  franchise  more  widely  diffused,  he 
oooElders  that  the  repeal  of  the  Septennial  Act  would  be  fraught  with  salu- 
tary eOeds.  He  replies  very  pointedly  to  Mr.  Canning's  question,  **At 
what  period  of  history  was  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  to  which 
IheJieforaiers  wish  to  restore  it?''  and  finishes  his  able  dissertation  with 
(Ae  following  remarks: — ''If  np  conciliatory  measures  on  this  subject  be 
adopted,  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  country  will  be  reduced 
lo  tin  necessity  of  choosing  between  difTerent  forms  of  despotism.  For  it 
is  certain,  that  the  habit  of  maintaining  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  by  a 
k)Qg  system  of  coercion  and  terror,  must  convert  it  into  an  absolute  mo- 
nardiy.  It  is  equally  evident,  from  history  and  experience,  that  revolutions 
efleded  by  violence,  and  attended  by  a  total  change  in  the  fundamental  laws 
of  a  coounoowealth,  have  a  natural  tendency  to  throw  power  into  the  hands 
of  their  leaders,  which  however  disguised,  must,  in  truth,  be  unlimited  and 
dictatorial.  The  restraints  of  law  and  usage  necessarily  cease.  The  fac- 
lioos  among  the  partisans  of  the  revolution,  and  the  animosity  of  those 
whom  Uhas  degraded  or  despoiled,  can  seldom  be  curbed  by  a  gentler  hand 
than  thai  of  absolute  power;  and  there  is  no  situation  of  human  affairs,  in 
-which  there  are  stronger  temptations  to  those  arbitrary  measures,  of  which 
the  habi'l  alike  unfits  rulers  and  nations  from  performing  their  parts  in  the 
system  of  liberty." 

The  defects  and  anomalies  in  the  Scottish  system  of  representation  form 
the  sabject  of  the  last  article  under  the  head  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  It 
was  written  some  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill,  lately  passed.  The  plan  of  elections  in  the  counties  and  towns,  un- 
der the  old  law,  is  first  detailed ;  and  it  is  then  examined  with  reference 
to  its  effects  on  the  electors,  the  representatives,  and  the  people.  The 
obpectioQs  usually  offered  by  Uie  anti-reform  party  to  any  innovation  upon 
the  cstabtifihed  system  are  shown  to  be  untenable.  They  are  comprised  in 
the  subjoined  enumeration: — ''That  a  change  would  violate  the  articles 
of  the  Union ;  that  the  thing  works  well,  in  spile  of  all  theoretical  defects ; 
thai  Che  scheme  of  representation  is  not  to  be  viewed  by  itself,  but  must  be 
taken  along  with  the  general  representation  of  the  country,  which,  upon 
(he  whole,  is  fair  enough ;  and  the  Scotch,  though  not  protected  by  their 
own  nuMnbers,  are  by  others :  that  popular  elections  would  lead  to  those 
of  tumult  and  violence  by  which  the  peace  of  England  is  sometimes 
that  the  vested  rights  of  existing  electors  would  be  invaded  by 
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aoy  alteratiQii ;  and  that  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  state  of  things  m 
Iheyare/'  The  remedy  for  existing  evils  and  abuses,  in  the  opinion  o 
the  Reviewer,  should  consist  in  an  extension  of  the  franchise  in  counties 
and  hi  the  adoption  of  a  qualification  which  "should  have  the  eflect  o 
admitting  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  and  of  the  oppei 
part  of  the  lower  rank."  A  scheme  rather  different  in  its  nature  is  proposec 
for  the  royal  burghs  and  large  towns.  On  the  advantages  which  wouk 
result  from  these  reforms  the  writer  expresses  opinions  of  the  most  d^cide< 
character :  and  exhorts  the  people  of  Scotland  to  be  united  and  energetic  ii 
a  constitutional  struggle  for  their  rights. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  foregoing  articles  on  Parliamentary  Reform  i 
foil  and  impartial  exposition  of  the  opinions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  tha 
great  question.  There  is  much,  no  doubt,  that  admits  of  a  diversity  of  senti 
ment;  and  many  enlightened  Reformers  will  conceive  that  the  contributors  I 
that  journal  have  not  until  very  recently  advocated  such  acbange  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  as  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  demanded.  But  it  i 
not  true,  as  their  opponents  have  alleged,  that  they  ever  denied  the  neccssit 
of  a  great  and  substantial  alteration  in  the  plan  of  election.  Their  objeo 
lions  were  not  to  the  principle  of  Reform,  but  depended  chiefly  on  its  extent 
on  the  time,  and  on  the  state  of  public  feeling.  It  is  not  matter  of  censure 
that  they  adapted  their  views  to  the  expression  of  the  popular  will,  and  i( 
that  marked  revolution  in  the  condition  of  all  classes  which  rendered  i 
larger  measure  of  concession  necessary  in  1832  than  might  have  beei 
prudent  or  practicable  twenty  years  ago.  They  now  support  a  more  exten- 
sive Reform  than  they  did  in  180 A,  because  they  have  watched  the  progres 
of  public  opinion,  and  have  found,  from  the  increasing  union,  intelligence 
and  consequence  of  the  people,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  mustb 
moulded  to  the  necessities  and  altered  character  of  the  age.  This  is  j 
species  of  inconsistency  of  which  no  man  need  be  ashamied.  Had  atiolhe 
class  of  politicians,  who  boast  of  their  constitutional  principles,  accommo- 
dated themselves  with  equal  (fexibility  to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times 
the  work  of  regenerating  and  restoring  the  British  Constitution  would  no 
have  been  left  lo  a  Whig  Ministry. 

It  is  dearhy  shown,  in  the  folfowing  exttafct  from  anr  article,  writtei 
during  the  WellingtoiT  Administration,  tfiat  the  Reviewers  foresaw  th 
struggle  in  which  the  nation  was  to  be  engaged,  and  the  only  means  b; 
which  it  could bekept  within  the  bounds  of  legrtimate  resistance  : 

**  A  large  part  of  the  nation  is  certainly  desirous  of  a  reform  in  thi 
representative  system.  How  large  that  part  may  be,  and  how  strong  K 
desires  on  tlic  subject  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  only  at  interval 
Aat.  the  clamour  on  the  subject  is  loud  and  vehement.  But  it  seems  to  u 
that,  during  the  remissions,  the  feeling  gathers  strength,  and  that  ever 
successive  burst  is  more  violent  than  that  which  preceded  it.  The  publi* 
attention  may  be  for  a  time  diverted  to  the  Catholic  claims  or  the  Mercan- 
tile code,  but  it  is  probable  that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  perhaps  in  ihi 
lifetime  of  present  generation,  all  other  questions  will  merge  in  that  whicl 
is,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected  with  them  all. 

**  Already  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  perceive  the  signs  of  unquiet  times 
the  vague  presentiment  of  sometliing  great  and  strange  which  pervades  th< 
community;  the  restless  and  turbid  hopes  of  those  who  have  every  thing  t 
gain,  the  dimly-hinted  forebodings  of  those  who  have  every  thing  to  lose 
Many^ indications  might  be  mentioned,  in  themselves  indeed  as  insigni 
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1  jisfraw ;  but  even  the  dlveeliott  of  i  straw,  to  borrow  lh«  illuslraiion 
will  show  from  what  quarter  the  hurricane  is  tettifig  in. 

"i  greal  statesman  might,  by  judicious  and  timely  reformatious,  by 

iRMCiliog  the  two  great  branches  of  the  natural  aristocracy,  the  capitaUsls 

md  the  landowners,  by  so  widening  the  base  of  the  government  as  to  in-* 

loest  in  its  defence  the  whole  of  Ihe  middling  class,  that  brave,  honest,  and 

ioiind-hearted  class^  which  is  as  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 

Ibe  security  of  property,  as  it  is  hostile  to  corruption  and  oppression,  suo** 

eeed  in  averting  a  struggle  to  which  no  rational  friend  of  liberty  or  of  law 

can  look  forward  without  great  apprehensions.     There  are  those  who  will 

becoBtettted  with  nothing  but  demolition ;  and  there  are  those  who  shrink 

bom  aU  repair.     There  are  innovators  who  long  for  a  President  and  a 

jbliotol  CkmireDtion  ;  and  there  are  bigots,  who,  while  cities  larger  and 

ndier  than  the  capitals  of  many  great  kingdoms  are  calling  out  for  repre- 

sealativ^  to  watch  over  their  interests,  select  some  hackneyed  jobber  ia 

horon^,  some  peer  of  the  narrowest  and  smallest  mind,  as  the  fittest  de^ 

poiiUTy  of  a  forfeited  franchise.    Between  these  extremes  there  lies  a  more 

dceUenl  way.     Time  is  bringing  round  another  crisis  analogous  to  that 

which  ocearred  in  the  seventeenth  oentury.     We  stand  in  a  siUiation  si*- 

auiar  fo  that  in  which  our  ancestors  stood  under  the  reign  of  James  the 

TiisL    It  will  sooo  again  be  necessary  to  reform  that  we  may  preserve ;  to 

save  die  fandamental  principles  of  the  constitution  by  alterations  in  the  sub- 

«rdiaaie  parts.     It  will  then  be  possible,  as  it  was  possible  two  hundred 

jetrs  ago,  lo  protect  vested  rights,  to  secure  every  useful  inslitution-*-*every 

iDSlitiirHNi  endeared  by  antiquity  and  noble  associations;  atnd,  at  the  same 

lime,  toiatroduce  into  the  system  improvements  harmonising  with  the  originri 

plaa.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  two  hundred  years  have  made  us  wiser. 

**We  know  of  no  great  revolution  which  might  not  have  been  prevented 
by  eomproniise  early  and  graciously  made.  Firmness  is  a  great  virtue  in 
p^ic  dlairs ;  but  it  has  its  proper  sphere.  Conspiracies  and  insurrections 
in  which  small  minorities  are  engaged,  the  outbreakings  of  popular  vio*- 
lenoe  oneonnected  with  any  extensive  project  or  any  durable  principle,  are 
best  repressed  by  vigour  and  decision.  To  shrink  from  them  is  to  make 
them  formidable.  But  no  wise  ruler  will  confound  the  pervading  taint  with 
Ihe  iljgfal  iocai  irritation.  No  wise  ruler  will  treat  the  deeply  seated  dis^ 
coolents  of  a  great  party  as  he  treats  the  conduct  of  a  mob  which  destroys 
nulls  and  power-4ooms.  The  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  been  fatal  even 
la  governments  strong  in  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  present  time  is  in- 
deed a  time  of  peace  and  onder.  But  it  is  at  such  a  time  that  fools  are 
nM6l  thoughtless,  and  wise  men  most  thoughtful.  That  the  discontents 
which  have  agitated  the  country  during  the  late  and  the  present  reign,  and 
which,  though  not  always  noisy,  are  never  wholly  dormant,  will  again 
break  forth  with  aggravated  symptoms,  is  almost  as  certain  as  that  the  tides 
and  seasons  will  follow  their  appointed  course.  But  in  all  movements  of 
die  human  mind  which  tend  to  great  revolutions,  there  is  a  crisis  at  which 
naoderale  concession  may  amend,  oondliate,  and  preserve.  Happy  will  it 
he  for  England  if,  at  that  orisis,  her  interests  be  confided  to  men  for  whom 
fciilory  has  not  recorded  the  long  series  of  human  crimesand  follies  in  vain."* 

Ihala  joomal  which  has  given  its  honest  and  unpurchased  advocacy  to 
every  great  nieasnre  of  political  amelioration  and  religious  freedom,  should 
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he  solicitous  to  see  enormous  abuses  of  the  church  establishment  of  Englan 
and  Ireland  removed  by  legislative  authority,  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
The  dOforts  of  the  Reviewers  were  early  directed  to  the  means  by  lyhich  th 
church  might  be  best  reformed ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other  changes  i 
our  institutions  toVhich  they  have  extended  their  support,  their  object  ha 
been  to  amend,  not  to  subvert;  to  strengthen  the  edifice  by  timely  an 
wdl-eonsidered  improvements,  not  to  aim  a  blow  at  its  existence  by  ras 
and  violent  innovation.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  reformations  whic 
they  have  advocated  as  being  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  church,  wi 
be  oinderstood  from  a  brief  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  two  articles  on  th 
subject  inserted  in  this  work. 

The  first  is  on  the  "  Prodigality  and  Corruptions  of  the  English  and  Iris 
Church  Establishments,"  and  appropriately  commences  with  a  brief  sketc 
of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  subsequently  of  parliamen tar 
grants  for  the  augmentation  of  ecclesiastical  emoluments.  Amongst  these 
Uie  First  Fruits  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Fund  occupy  a  conspicuou 
place.  Of  the  abuses  connected  with  the  distribution  of  these  source 
of  revenue  an  instructive  account  is  given ;  and  some  extraordinary  facl 
are  related  concerning  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  First  Fruits  by  th 
clergy  in  Ireland,  which  exhibit,  in  a  most  striking  point  of  view 
the  rapacity  of  the  hierarchy  of  that  country,  and  the  shameful  prodi- 
gality by  which  the  expenditure  of  church  property  has  been  signalised 
The  revolting  abominations  of  the  system,  as  it  exists  there  in  all  its  nativ 
deformity,  are  powerfully  described.  The  Reviewer  justly  remarks,  *'  tha 
the  question,  whether  this  establishment  should  or  should  not  be  re 
formed,  is  one  on  which  every  man,  whose  opinion  carries  with  il  th 
least  inQuence,  should  make  up  his  mind ;  and  as  to  the  answer,  we,  wh* 
see  constantly  before  us  the  efiects  of  a  church  establishment  constructed 
on  rational  principles,  can  feel  no  sort  of  doubt.  If  it  be  merely  intenda 
by  the  Irish  establishment  to  show  how  rich  and  flourishing  the  few  mv 
be  where  the  many  are  wasting  in  ignorance  and  misery, — if  it  be  Intends 
to  show,  that  850  men  may  be  happy  and  idle,  while  millions  are  labour- 
ing for  subsistence  in  vain,  the  policy  pursued  towards  it  may  be  allowed  t^ 
be  rational  and  consistent.  If  the  object  be  to  attach  the  Irish  people  U 
the  Protestant  creed,  the  idea  of  stationing  among  a  savage  peasantry  i 
number  of  beneficed  clergymen,  whose  wealth  supplies  them  with  ever 
temptation  to  desert  tlieir  duty,  and  of  making  them  raise  their  incomes  b; 
a  tax  which  involves  them  in  perpetual  strife  with  that  peasantry,  is  per^ 
fectly  grotesque  in  absurdity.  Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  effects  o 
a  richly-endowed  church  in  maintaining  a  particular  creed,  it  is  evident  tha 
it  is  not  the  machine  for  the  conversion  of  a  people."  For  the  redress  o 
this  grievance  a  plan  is  proposed  for  abolishing  the  tithes,  and  substitutinj 
for  them  a  more  equitable  and  less  oppressive  mode  of  paying  the  clergy. 

The  second  article  is  on  the  "  Necessity  of  a  thorough  Reform  in  the 
Church  of  England."  The  advantages  which  society  derives  fix>ma  re- 
gularly endowed  and  resident  clergy  are  admitted,  in  theory ;  but  the  prac 
Uce  is  shown  to  be  lamentably  deficient.  The  corruptions  whicfi  have 
rendered  the  establishment  so  generally  unpopular,  and  even  alienated 
many  of  its  most  conscientious  members,  are  forcibly  stated,  and  those 
reforms*  indicated  which,  the  writer  conceives,  would  strengthen  it  withoul 
endangering  its  destruction.  The  connection  of  the  Church  with  the 
Crown  and  the  Aristocracy  is  assigned  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  distrusl 
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aversioD  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  great  majority  of 
l^ptofk, — an  aversion  that  has  been  materially  augmented  by  the  in- 
tmm  system  of  Chorch  patronage,  which  gives  overgrown  wealth  to  the 
/mpfrrd  few,    and  reduces  the  industrious  majority  to  the  humiliating 
ataalioo  of  abject  dependants  upon  the  rich,  while  all  are  placed  beyond 
Ike  sahitary  influence  of  popular  control.    The  exclusive  and  intolerant 
spirit  by  whidi  the  National  Church  has  been  too  frequently  characterised, 
aod  which  is  so  ofTensively  displayed,  in  the  present  day,  by  many  of  its 
dencal  sapporters,  is  adduced,  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  as  another 
icaMB  why  its  followers  have  diminished,  and  the  number  of  dissenters 
iacRafied.    The  defects  in  its*  government  and  external  constitution  he  con- 
eeives  lo  be  indicative  of  the  misgovemment  that  prevailed  in  the  times 
when  they  were  formed.    In  illustration  of  this,  he  adverts  to  the  manner 
in  whidi  the  bishops  are  Appointed,  and  to  their  complete  independence  of 
the  popular  voice ; — to  the  injustice  of  pluralities  and  dispensations,  and  to 
the  want  of  a  suitable  plan  of  education  fitted  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
prolesioiiaUy  connected  with  the  Church.    He  exposes  the  weak  and  futile 
obiedions  ot  its  indiscreet  champions,  who  think  that  the  venerable  pile 
should  remain  untouched  by  the  reforming  hand  of  the  legislature ;  and  H 
islotbe  "exercise  of  its  moral  and  virtuous  discretion  he  looks  forward 
with  hope  for  the  purificallon  of  the  Church  of  England  from  all  those  spots 
Jad  stains  which  the  state,  for  its  own  purposes,  has  thrown  upon  it,  no  less 
than  iroBi  those  which  had  theirbriginin  its  own  negligence  and  ignorance."' 
The  Edinburgh  Review  has  conferred  invaluable  services  on  the  cause 
onreedom  by  its  zealous  and  unwavering  support  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
When  attacked,  in  seasons  of  political  excitement,  by  the  government  and 
its  law  oCGeers,  who  wished  to  control  the  movements  of  that  mighty  engine 
by  le^  persecution,  it  found  in  the  conductors  of  that  journal  faithful  and 
steady  friends.    At  another  period,  when  a  society  was  formed  under  the 
avowed  pretence  of  checking  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  but  with  the 
secret  intention  of  prosecuting  every  publication  opposed  to  the  principles 
and  meafiores  of  the  existing  ministry,  they  unmasked  the  designs,  and  depre«- 
caled  the  tendency  of  that  dangerous  combination.    In  fact,  upon  every 
oecasioD,  when  attempts  were  made  to  restrain  free  discussion  on  the  acts 
of  poblic  men,  by  subjecting  their  assailants  to  the  Libel  Laws,  the  influence 
of  the  Beview  was  employed  on  the  side  of  truth  and  justice. 
Of  the  numerous  articles  on  that  great  subject,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
been  inserted  in  this  work.    It  contains  a  luminous  exposition  of  the 
important  provisions  of  the  law  of  England ,  as  now  carried  into  practice, 
m  fdation  to  the  press,  with  an  exposure  of  the  mischievous  consequences  re- 
sohiagtrom  its  operation,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  best  means  of  remedying  its 
defects,  and  making  it  more  favourable  to  j  uslice,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people . 
AAer  eiplaining  the  theory  of  the  law  of  libel ,  as  defined  by  the  most  approved 
wrifecs  on  jurisprudence,  and  detailing  the  three  methods  of  proceeding 
by  whicha  person  guilty  of  the  offence  may  be  put  upon  trial,  the  Reviewer 
enters  upon  the  enquiry  whether  evidence,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  libellous 
mailer,  should  be  excluded.     He  demonstrates,  by  a  variety  of  convincing 
avgomenls,  that  the  law,  in  its  present  form,  ''  is  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  liberty  and  of  good  government;  destroys  the  best  protection  which 
privale  character  can  have,  and  promotes  the  licentiousness  of  the  press 
IB  the  only  quarter  in  which  it  is  to  be  dreaded, — its  inroads  upon  the 
eanfort  of  individuals."    To  render  it  more  consistent,  more  congenial 
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irve  or  six  times  the  sum  that  would  sufiice  to  procure  tliem  the  services  of 
an  equally  learned  and  pious  body  of  men.  No  man  of  ordinary  under- 
standing will  be  induced  to  believe,  that  those  who  support  the  flagrant  and 
almost  inconceivable  abuses  of  the  Irish  tithe  system,  do  so,  lest,  in  sub- 
verting it,  they  should  be  invading  the  right  of  property !  Every  one  must 
see  that  tithes  are  nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  ruinous 
tax  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  land,  exclusively  laid  out  in  paying  the 
wages  of  a  particular  class  of  public  servants :  and  although  it  were  neithei 
expedient  nor  politic  to  reduce  the  number  of  these  servants,  nor  to  lowei 
their  wages,  government  would  be  just  as  little  liable  to  the  charge  of  injus- 
tice, or  of  invading  the  rights  of  properly,  were  they  to  do  so,  as  they  an 
when  they  pay  off  a  line-of-battle  ship,  or  reduce  the  wages  of  the  seamen/ 
The  design  of  the  second  branch  of  the  Reviewer's  enquiry,  is  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the  extreme  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
It  comprehends  the  following  important  topics,  upon  all  of  which  he  evince 
%i  thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  of  those  practica 
and  active  remedies,  which  would  conduce  to  her  physical  and  moral  advan- 
lage : — On  what  the  rate  of  wages  depends ;  the  effect  which  the  extraordi- 
nary increase  in  the  population  has  had  in  augmenting  the  wretchednesi 
and  degradation  of  the  lower  classes ;  the  influence  of  the  Bounty  Acts  ii 
giving  a  stimulus  to  population ;  the  pernicious  consequences  resulting  fron 
the  minute  division  of  land ;  the  necessity  of  changing  the  whole  law  of  Ire 
land  with  regard  to  landlord  and  tenant;  the  propriety  of  introducing ai 
act  to  prevent  the  subletting  of  land,  and  adopting  a  system  similar  to  tha 
which  exists  in  Scotland ;  the  necessity  of  altering  the  freehold  system,  ani 
confining  the  elective  franchise  to  persons  in  possession  of  freehold  or  co- 
pyhold property,  of  the  real  value  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  t* 
the  occupiers  of  farms  paying  fifty  pounds  or  upwards  of  rent ;  the  reason 
why  the  introduction  of  Poor  Laws  would  complete  the  ruin  of  the  coun- 
try;  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  and  liberal  plan  of  National  Education 
the  benefits  of  an  effectual  reduction  in  the  duties  laid  on  all  articles  in  ge 
neral  demand ;  and,  lastly,  the  absurdity  of  every  scheme  for  providioi 
employment  for  the  poor  by  grants  of  money,  or  by  the  aid  of  bounties  o\ 
particular  articles.  A  vast  deal  of  useful  information  is  given  on  each  o 
these  subjects.  The  remedial  measures  proposed  are  discussed  in  a  can- 
did and  impartial  spirit,  and  the  anticipated  effects  from  their  adoption 
though  they  may  not  correspond  with  the  views  of  all  parties,  are  brough 
forward  with  so  much  perspicuity  of  detail,  and  urged  by  so  many  forcibi 
arguments,  that  it  must  be  quite  manifest,  even  to  those  who  dissent  fror 
the  author's  principles  and  conclusions,  that  he  is  perfectly  master  of  th 
subject,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  The  conoludin 
passage  is  written  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  and  expresses  sentiments  which  th 
Edinburgh  Review  has  never  omitted  an  opportunity  of  impressing  upo 
the  minds  of  its  readers,  from  its  first  Number  to  the  present  time.  **  A 
Englishmen,— as  lovers  of  equal  and  impartial  justice,  — we  owe  reparatio 
to  Ireland  for  the  wrongs  she  has  suffered  at  our  hands;  and  we  owe  it  fc 
our  own  sakes.  It  depends  entirely  on  our  future  conduct,  whether  Irelan 
IS  to  be  rendered  our  best  friend  and  ally,  or  our  most  dangerous  an 
mortal  foe.  If  we  treat  her  with  kindness  and  afiection^ — if  we  redre 
her  wrongs,  and  open  her  a  path  to  wealth  and  prosperity, — the  Unio 
will  cease  to  be  nominal,  and  the  two  countries  will  be  firmly  and  inseps 
rably  united  :  but  if  we  obstinately  persevere  in  our  present  system;  ar 
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dmA  til  (he  gross  and  scandalous  abused  which  have  cast  the  majority  of 
htr people  info  the  depths  of  poyerly  and  vice,  they  will  certainly  endea- 
IV  (and  who  shall  Mame  themf )  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  heads 
af  fheir  oppressors;  dissension,  teri^or,  and  civil  war  will  rage  with  in- 
cieised  fory  and  violence;  and  our  ascendency  will  be  at  an  end,  the  in- 
staat  it  cannot  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.'* 

In  adverting  to  the  Slave  Trade,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  pass  a  la- 
booied  eulogium  on  the  honourable  part  taken  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  in 
the  discossioa  of  that  great  question.    Though  the  attention  of  the  public 
bad  been  directed  to  the  oppressions  and  sufferings  of  the  African  negroes, 
pievioDsly  to  the  commencement  of  that  journal,  still  it  deserves  the  praise 
of  hariagkept  alive  popular  enthusiasm.    Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
tfae  history  of  the  Slave  controversy  must  be  aware  of  the  long  and  arduous 
Intfle  foo^t  by  the  friends  of  humanity  and  justice  against  the  combined 
iaflncDoe  of  goTemment  corruption  and  individual  interests.    They  cannot 
hzfe  foigotten  the  sneers  and  reproaches  thrown  upon  the  philanthropy  and 
eoraage  oC  Wilberforce,  the  sacrifices  of  Clarkson,  the  efforts  of  Sharpe, 
aid  theeloqnence  of  Fox  and  Pitt.  They  cannot  have  forgotten  the  exertions 
made  bj  the  press  to  hold  up  to  merited  contempt  the  sophisms  by  which 
thesDpporters  of  slavery  attempted  to  defend  that  abominable  traffic.   The 
Edrabor^  Review  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  and  eflectivo  labourers  in 
the  good  cause.     It  propagated  truths  which  no  evasions,  no  cunning,  no 
veaaStty  oonld  resist, — truths  which  ultimately  sunk  deep  into  the  public 
mitdy  gave  energy  and  confidence  to  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  acce- 
kfaM  that  extraordinary  change  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  nation,  by 
the  resiatl^s  force  of  which  the  fetters  of  oppression  were  at  length  broken  > 
andbiiBdreds  of  thousands  of  unoffending  human  beings  emancipated  fromr ' 
the  cruelty  and  degradation  of  bondage.    After  the  measure  of  abolition 
had  passed  into  a  law,  the  vigilant  attention  and  unwearied  efforts  of  the 
Reviewers  were  directed  to  another  useful  object,  that  of  exposing  the  seK 
fishoess  and  widLedness  of  those  individuals  who,  being  engaged  in  the  sup^ 
pott  of  slavery,  strained  every  nerve  to  impede  the  execution  of  a  statute 
whidi  would  never  have  been  sanctioned,  had  not  the  omnipotent  power 
of  ibe  people  compelled  the  parliament  to  yield  when  it  could  no  longer  - 
ooDlrol. 

ft  is  mmecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  on  the  subject  of  West  India  Slavery.  Perhaps  no 
ether  pcrfilical  journal  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  cauise  of  negro  eman- 
cipatioo.  Ry  its  bold  and  argumentative  disquisitions  upon  every  branch 
of  the  question,  it  has  created  and  preserved  among  the  great  body  of  the 
oomnumity  a  deep  and  abiding  conviction,  that  nothing  effectual  will  ever 
he  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  with  a  view  to  their  speedy  and  certain 
Kheralion,  until  the  united  and  irresistible  voice  of  the  nation,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  slave  trade,  shall  drive  the  government  into  a  firm  and  decided  course 
of  policy.  It  has  produced  evidence  to  prove  that  negro  slavery  can  be 
exiingiushed  with  perfect  safety  to  the  colonists  and  advantage  to  the  blacks. 
It  has  shown  what  means  have  been  employed  by  the  West  India  party 
lo  prevent  the  gradual  process  of  civilisation.  It  has  exposed  their  misre- 
presentations, and  overturned  ell  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  slave  population.  Upon  the  important  topic  of  free 
labour  and  compensation,  much  useful  information  and  sound  reasoning 
will  be  found  in  many  articles  pablishcd  during  the  last  few  years.     In 
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fkct,  there  if  not  a  branch  of  the  question  of  aegro  slayery,  as  it  affeet 
every  rank  in  society  in  the  West  India  islands,  thai  has  not  been  fully  aiM 
satisfactorily  examined  by  the  writers  in  the  Edinfour^  Review;  aa< 
whenever  the  time  comes,  as  it  speedily  will,  that  the  slaves  shall  be  free< 
from  their  servitude,  gratitude  will  be  especially  due  to  that  journal,  whicl 
for  thirty  years  has  laboured,  with  a  zeal  that  never  relaxed,  and  an  en< 
thusiasm  that  no  opposition  could  abate,  to  inform  and  direct  Ihe  pubii 
usind  on  the  subject,  and  to  bring  into  vigorous  operation  those  resource 
by  which  alone  the  glorious  triumph,  now  happily  not  far  distant,  can  b 
achieved  without  violence  and  commotion. 

The  articles  on  West  India  Slavery  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  are  I 
general  of  great  length,  and  contain  copious  extracts  from  various  publica 
tions  and  parliamentary  documents  in  support  of  the  writer's  sentimenl 
Without  exceeding  the  limits  allotted  to  the  political  department  of  ih 
present  work,  it  would  not  have  been  practicable  to  give  more  than  a  fei 
tMsays  on  that  particular  question.  Six  have  been  selected  which  ap^ 
peared  to  the  editor  to  embrace  matter  of  genera]  interest,  and  to  involv 
topics  of  a  disputable  nature,  upon  which  it  is  of  paramount  importance  thi 
the  bulk  of  the  community  should  have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  jud^ 
went.  The  first  refers  to  a  question  which  has  engaged  the  attention  < 
several  eminent  philosophers;  namely,  whether  the  moral  and  intellectof 
faculties  of  the  negro  be  naturally  inferior  to  tliose  of  the  European,  or  onl 
the  result  of  peculiar  habits  attributable  to  the  low  state  of  civilisation  i 
which  they  have  been  placed  by  the  existing  system  of  slavery.  The  lattc 
proposition  is  defended  in  the  essay  under  consideration.  It  is  attempted  I 
be  demonstrated  that  the  bad  qualities  of  the  blacks  may  be  fairly  ascribed  I 
the  unnatural  situation  into  which  they  have  been  thrown.  Authoriti< 
are  cited  to  prove  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where  the  influence  of  tk 
Slave  Trade  exists  in  a  more  modified  form  than  on  the  West  Coast,  the 
natural  dispositions  and  mental  acquirements  are  superior  to  other  portioi 
of  the  race  less  favourably  circumstanced.  Reference  are  made  to  sever 
places  where  the  negro  population  has  become  free,  and  received  the  ad 
vantages  of  education,  which  are  pretty  conclusive  as  to  their  intellectu 
capabilities,  and  to  their  susceptibility  of  advancing  in  every  species  of  reli 
gious,  mora],  and  mental  improvement,  if  subjected  to  a  proper  mode  < 
training,  and  provided  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  their  progress.  Thi 
however,  presupposes  a  complete  reform  in  the  colonial  system  of  treaJ 
ment,  which  the  Reviewer  points  out  in  its  several  gradations,  and  sketchi 
the  happy  effects  that  would  result  from  its  adoption. 

The  second  article  is  intended  to  establish  the  right  of  the  Rritish  parlia 
ment  to  legislate  for  the  colonies.  The  arguments  used  by  the  plante] 
against  the  interposition  of  the  mother  country  are  shown  to  be  fallacioui 
It  is  at  the  same  time  admitted  that  the  government  should  not  interpose  i 
authority,  unless  the  local  assemblies  of  the  islands  refuse  to  execute  tl 
laws  which  the  welfare  of  the  slaves  requires,  or  attempt  to  evade  them  h 
frivolous  apologies  or  disreputable  man<Buvres,  As  unfounded  clamoui 
r^arding  the  rebellion  of  the  slaves  have  been  frequently  put  forth,  todoU 
the  legislature  from  interfering  in  a  decided  manner  for  their  benefit,  tl 
Reviewer  exposes  these  apprehensions,  and  proves,  from  the  conduct  of  11 
West  India  body,  both  in  the  mother  country  and  in  the  colonial  assemblle 
that  they  did  not  seriously  entertain  any  fear  of  a  general  insurrection,  fi 
justly  observes,  in  concluding  his  remarks,  that  **  those  whom  the  rhetCMr 
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«l  ftf  art  whip  hat  not  urged  on  to  rebel ,  may  well  be  inlnitted  with  tke 
penM/  off  Mr.  WilberfiMrce's  speech,  and  the  Africao  InatitutiOD^s  Raporta ; 
midfbe  knowledge  that  their  own  colour  reigns  triumphant  almost  within 
§^  has  Dd  gJYeo  them  a  disposition  to  throw  off  the  white  ^oke,  we  may 
wkk  perfect  safety  adopt  measures  for  mitigating  the  eyils  of  their  condition^ 
'  ^^dually  realoring  them  to  the  rank  of  citizens,--Hind,  with  their  reato^ 


U  seoariBg,  by  the  only  effectual  means,  the  permanent  tranquillity  of 
ifaeislaBdi/' 
The  third  article  enters  into  an  inrvestigation  of  the  reforms  which  have 
attempted  Id  the  West  India  colonies,  and  of  the  reasons  advanced  by 
fhaedooial  party  against  the  changes  which  have  been  proposed.    In  re^ 
fcieace  to  religious  instruction,  the  writer  conceives  that  the  negroes  caoi 
Mver  be  expected  to  derive  any  considerable  benefit  from  it,  until  their 
palitical  eondition  be  substantially  improved.    An  able  reply  is  given  to  the 
argnmeDt  of  the  colonists,  that  no  general  eonclusions,  with  respect  to  the 
syiletn  oCdavery,  should  be  drawn  from  particular  instances  of  oppression: 
ud  lo  the  false  assumption,  that  the  operation  of  public  opinion,  unassist- 
ed bry  positive  and  clearly  defined  laws,  is  sufficient  to  correct  all  the  evils 
and  aboKs  groviring  cut  of  the  authority  possessed  by  the  slave  owners. 
The  stale  of  manners  and  society  in  the  West  Indies  is  shown  to  favour 
Ihe  most  atrocious  violations  of  the  West  Indian  laws,  and  that  bad  customs 
hive  given  to  the  whites,  in  all  the  slave  islands,  a  character  of  despotism 
and  violeoce.    In  adverting  to  t|}e  threats  of  the  colonists,  that  they  will 
rebel  and  throw  off  their  allegiance  lo  the  mother  country,  the  auAor  is  led 
io  dSa  some  observalions  upon  the  value  ot  oar  West  India  possessions  in 
a  pdiucal,  military,  and  commercial  point  of  view.     His  theory  oji  this 
flobjeet  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  think  that  the  West  Indies 
bare  been  a  source  of  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country.    The  whole  gist 
of  bis  reasonlDgis  to  prove  that  the  colonies  will  be  lost  to  England,  unless 
prompt  and  effectual  measures  be  adopted  for  raising  the  condition  of  the 
sbcves,  and  placing  tliem  In  the  way  of  speedy  and  permanent  freedom. 
The  sabioliwd  remarks,  though  written  several  years  since,  are  peculiarly 
applieaMelolbe  present  critical  position  of  the  West  India  colonies,  and  to 
the  slate  of  pd>lie  opinion  in  England  :•*—*' The  opposition  of  the  West 
Indiao  proprietors  cannot  affect  the  ultimate  result  of  the  controversy.     It 
is  not  to  any  particular  party  in  the  Church  or  the  Stale-^it  is  not  to  ths 
caChedral  or  the  meeting«^that  we  look  exclusively  for  support.  We  believe 
that,  on  this  subject,  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  burn  within  them  : 
they  hate  slavery ;  Ihey  have  hated  it  for  ages.    It  has,  indeed,  bidden  itself 
for  a  lime  iaa  remote  nook  of  their  dominions;  but  it  is  now  discovered, 
and  dragged  to  light.    That  is  sufficient.    Its  sentence  is  pronounced,  and 
'.  it  never  can  escape  ;«-Hiever,  though  all  tV.eeflbrts  of  its  supporters  should 
be  tedoabled,-— never,  though  sophistry,  and  falsehood,  and  slander,  and 
the  jeitsof  the  pot-house,  tb^  ribaldry  of  the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the 
t  ting  or  fires'  court  should  do  the  utmost  in  its  defenee^^never,  tboug^ 
.   inii  insnrreotions  should  be  got  up  to  fri^ten  the  people  out  of  their 
'  /odgment,  and  firesh  companies  to  bubble  them  out  of  their  money ,'^ 
.  never,  though  it  should  find  in  the  highest  ranks  ot  the  peerage,  or  on  the 
.  Heps  of  the  throne  itself,  the  purveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  mercenaries 
ef  lis  defence  r 

The  right  of  parliamentary  interference  to  abolish  negro  slavery  forms 
Ihe  subfect  of  Im  fourth  article,  which  contains  a  variety  of  important  facts 
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respecting  the  colonial  history  of  England.  To  demonstrate  the  neoeBsU] 
and  expediency  of  legislative  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country 
to  effect  the  work  of  emancipation,  theReyiewer  adverts  to  the  contumaciou 
opposition  of  the  West  Indian  assemblies,  and  shows  that  nothing  of  conse 
quence  has  been  done  by  them  to  further  the  views  of  the  British  Govern 
ment;  and  that,  if  they  were  even  disposed  to  act  upon  them,  the  preva 
lence  of  local  influence  and  prejudice  would  be  a  barrier  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  proposed  reforms,  unless  the  efforts  of  the  colonial  party  wer 
backed  by  the  power  of  the  legislature  at  home. 

The  fifth  article,  on  the  ''Social  and  Industrial  Capacities  of  Negroes,' 
is  one  of  distinguished  merit.    This  question  is  briefly  touched  upon  ii 
a  preceding  essay,  of  which  a  short  analysis  has  been  already  given ;  bu 
in  this  disquisition  it  is  discussed  more  fully,  and  with  great  talent 
Major  Moody's  Report  on  the  condition  of  captured  negroes,  which  wa 
published  in  1826  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  the  principa 
work  criticised  by  the  Reviewer.    He  considers  the  Major's  report  as  i 
defenoe  of  West  Indian  Slavery,  on  certain  new  principles,  which  con- 
stitute the  philosophy  of  labour.    In  proceeding  to  expose  the  theor 
upon  which  Major  Moody  has  built  his  opinions,  the  writer  of  the  artici 
examines  the  facts  from  which  the  following  conclusion  has  been  drawn 
namely,  that  'Mhere  exists  between  the  white  and  black  races  an  in^ 
stinctive  and  unconquerable  ^version,  which  must  for  ever  frustrate  al 
hopes  of  seeing  them  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms."   The  secon< 
great  principle  of  the  Major,  which  his  •critic  combats  with  great  skil 
but  with  inferior  success,  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  countries  lying  withii 
the  torrid  zone  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  steady  agricultural  labou 
only  by  necessity.    An  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  the  evidence  brougfa 
forward  to  establish  this  point  is  insufficient.     The  examples  adduced  b; 
the  Major  are  those  of  the  liberated  Africans  in  Tortola,  of  the  native 
Indians  within  the  tropics,  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam,  and  of  the  Hay- 
tians.     These  are  separately  investigated,  and  the  inconsistencies    an< 
fallacies  of  the  Major's  statements  pointed  out.     In  reference  to  the  casi 
of  Hayti,  the  Reviewer's  arguments  are  peculiarly  interesting,  because 
if  sound,  they  afford  a  decisive  refutation  of  a  charge  upon  which  the  op- 
ponents of  free  labour  place  their  strongest  reliance.    This  charge  ii 
summed  up  in  the  report  as  follows : — ''That  Toussaint,  Christophe,  am 
Boyer  have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  free  negroes  of  tha 
island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture ;— that  exportation  has  dimi- 
nished ; — that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now  produced  is  smaller  than  tha 
which  was  grown  under  the  French  government ;— that  the  cultivatioi 
of  sugar  is  abandoned; — ^that  the  Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  ex^ 
port  that  article,  but  have  begun  to  import  it ;— 4hat  the  men  indulge 
themselves  in  repose,  and  force  the  women  to  work  for  them ; — and 
finally,  that  this  dislike  of  labour  can  be  explained  only  by  the  heat  o 
the  climate,  and  can  be  subdued  only  by  coercion."    In  replying  to  thes< 
allegations,  the  author  of  the  article  examines  at  length  the  proofs  adducec 
in  their  support,  and  endeavours  to  show  that  they  contradict  each  other. 
He  explains  the  circumstances  why  the  Haytians  have  abandoned  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  and  coffee;  and  establishes,  from  what  he  considen 
incontrovertible  testimony,  that  the  decrease  in  their  exports  does  not 
necessarily  prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry   of  the  people.    The  lasi 
case  inyestigated  13  that  of  the  free  negroes  who  emigrated  from  Nortti 
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lo  Hayli ;  aod  in  thi»»  as  in  the  preceding  example,  Major 
Mo&ij's  hypothesis  is  attempted  to  be  overthrown.  This  article  has 
iBserted  without  abridgement,  because  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  light 
much  disputed  question ;  namely,  whether  the  negroes  are  adverse 
toifte  performance  of  free  labour,  and  whether  they  are  fitted  by  nature 
lad  habits  to  advance  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  improvement. 

The  fifth  article  relates  to  fiie  interesling  subject  of  the  civil  and  political 
disabilities  by  which  the  people  of  colour  in  the  West  Indies,  or,  as  they 
are  designaCed,  Mulattoes,  are  oppressed.  An  historical  sketch  is  given 
of  those  unjust  privations,  from  1665  down  to  a  recent  period;  and  the 
qoesfion  is  discussed,  whether  it  would  not  be  both  just  and  expedient  to 
abolish  theoi  by  an  act  of  the  imperial  legislature. 

The  sixth  and  last  essay  is  on  the  ''Natural  Death  of  Slavery/'  It 
was  eoosidered  deserving  of  a  place  in  this  compilation,  in  consequence 
cf  the  opinions  maintained  by  the  author  on  the  causes  which  have  re- 
tarded a  gradual  change  from  slavery  to  freedom,  and  on  the  consequenoes 
U>  Ihe  masters  of  slaves  from  the  general  adoption  of  free  labour.  Th^ 
TcasoQS  he  advances  for  the  progressive  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  those 
who  adrocale  the  existing  system. 

Tbe  department  appropriated  to  ''Miscellaneous  Politics"  comprises 

eight  articles  on  a  variety  of  topics  of  no  ordinary  interest    Their  titles 

areasfoUow: — "On  the  Utility  of  the  Balance  of  Power;"  "On  the 

5alare  and  Uses  of  Monarchy ;'  '  'On  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  the  People ;" 

"On  the  Dangers  of  the  Constitution ;"  "  On  the  Uses  of  Party  Union  ;** 

"  Oq  Ihe  Dispositions  of  England  and  America ;"  "On  the  Causes  and  Con^ 

sequences  of  the  French  Revolution."    Th^  first-mentioned  essay  was 

coolnboted  to  the  second  number  of  the  Review,  and  was  afterwards 

embodied  in  Mr.  Brougham's  able  work  on    "Colonial  Policy."    The 

second  article  may  be  regarded  as  an  exposition  of  the  political  doctrines 

of  the  Review  with  respect  to  the  superior  advantages  of  an  hereditary 

monarchy  over  every  other  form  of  government.  On  this  point  its  opinions 

have  never  varied ;  and  the  essay  in  question  has  been  repeatedly  quoted, 

in  subsequent  articles,  as  a  standard  of  political  faith  to  which  the  con-r 

ductors  of  that  journal  have  undeviatingly  adhered.    Although  it  has  been 

severely  criticised  in  contemporary  publications  by  the  partisans  of  de-^ 

mocracy,  the  principles  which  it  is  designed  to  establish,  and  the  re8UK>n" 

iBgs  brought  forward  to  support  them,  are  deserving  of  calm  reflection 

and  dispassionate  enquiry.    The  other  articles,  under  the  head  of  Miscel* 

laneous  Politics,  are  devoted  to  subjects  of  considerable  importance,  but 

of  whldi  it  would  occupy  too  large  a  portion  of  space  to  give  a  separate 

elucidation.     They  are  the  work  of  authors  who  have  contributed  to  the 

repttUUioD  and  usefulness  o(  the  Review,  and  whose  names  are  associated 

with  its  early  history. 

The  two  last  departments  on  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  any 
remarks  are  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence.  One  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  progress  of  society  in  useful  knowledge  is  the  ad- 
vancement which  the  former  science  has  made  in  modern  times.  When 
the  writers  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  began  their  labours,  its  fundamental 
principles  were  not  known  to  the  general  mass,  and  but  imperfectly  coov- 
prehended  even  by  the  eminent  men  who  then  guided  the  destinies  of 
Ihc  natiOB.    Of  the  doctrines  advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "  WeallU 
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ml  IteUOQ^"  a  few  only  possessed  a  ^oitect  knowledge  :  nor  is  it  a  tnattei 
^  stirpviie  Ihat  a  tetuch  of  Infiormatioii  not  ihorougldy  imdersiood  b^ 
Mr.  ^itt>  and  wliieh  Mr.  ¥01  did  im  %\f^  to  Adtiee,  should  be  as  a  sealed 
b9nlk  to  perSMia  of  ififerkw  capacRy,  tmd  tottilly  unknown  to  the  grea 
bulk  of  manUbd.  The  history  of  British  testation  for  the  last  thiit] 
y«n  aflbids  too  niafiy  proofe  that  our  rulers  were  frequently  ignoran 
ei«fi  of  the  simplest  prindples  of  Political  Economy.  It  is  to  their  narrow 
mA  discordant  views  of  what  it  ineulcales,  and  to  their  inadeqaat 
otbdale  <rffts  impoita&oe,  that  we  may  tmce  many  of  those  absurd  lawi 
bt  widch  the  character  of  Parliament  has  been  disgraced,  and  the  welfar 
41  flM  nation  aacrilicod)  to  pattial  interest  and  grovelling  prejudices. 

The  conductors  of  the  Revi^fw  were  among  the  first  to  remove  th 
prevalltiig  delMiona  respecting  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  science 
They  diffused  a  taM  for  its  acquisition,  and  impressed  unon  their  readet 
the  invportance,  with  a  view  to  the  public  interests  of  a  rignt  understandin 
of  Its  principle.  Wi^out  affirming  that  their  reasonings,  in  some  in 
aiances,  htve  not  been  successfully  combated  by  contemporary  writers 
it  is  unquestionable  that  their  sound  and  enlightened  viev^  on  many  iiv 
lew&tkig  subjects  have  influenced  a  large  portion  of  society ;  been  sane 
tioned  by  the  most  distinguished  politicians;  and  adopted,  though  tardll; 
and  partially,  by  government.  Political  Philosophy  has  been  purifia 
from  many  dangerous  errors  and  absurdities  since  the  commencement  c 
Ito  present  century.  Whatever  light  may  have  been  thrown  upon  it,  ii 
modmi  times,  by  free  and  rational  discussion,  much  of  the  merit  c 
having  qualified  a  vast  number  of  individuals  to  comprehend  and  ap 
|f6Ciate  its  «[tiKty  must  be  given  to  the  Edinbur^  Review.  Its  article 
M^e  had  an  astonishing  influence  in  giving  popularity  to  speculationi 
odaiflio^illy  received  nt  first  with  scorn  and  derision,  but  which  hav 
gradually  made  conv^^  among  all  ranks  and  classes,  and  become  in 
iMiTporated  with  the  policy  of  the  leg^Iature^  In  another  respect  the 
tiave  been  peculiarly  beneficial.  The  intrinsic  vadue  of  the  science  ha 
become  generally  known.  The  stubborn  prejudices,  which  unfortutiatel 
ek^ded  against  its  cultivation,  in  quarters  wnere  more  wisdom  and  liberallt 
mi^t  have  been  expected,  have  iMsen  shaken,  or  rooted  out.  The  clamoa 
againBit  PdiCtcal  Economy  arose,  in  some  measure,  from  its  abstract  an 
tT^mplei  nature;  and  has  been  propagated  by  writers  who  affect  to  ridicul 
ila  obM^uritie^,  and  to  doubt  its  otiKty,  for  no  more  substantial  reason 
than  thflit  Uiey,^  and  those  to  whom  they  seek  to  recommend  themselve! 
ahriak,  with  instinctive  repugnance,  from  the  salutary  and  extensive  re 
fcATms  which  will  follow  Che  moment  its  principles  are  generally  under 
^filodd  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  remarked  by  a  ctever  femsl 
tmhor,  engd^d  in  writing  a  series  of  admirad)le  works  to  instruct  tli 
labouring  diKsses  in  the  great  truths  which  the  science  unfolds,  *'  if  it  con 
corns  rulers  that  their  measures  should  be  wise,^f  it  concerns  the  wesUth 
^hat  their  property  shoald  be  secure,-^the  midd&ng  classes  that  the 
tndcistry  should  be  rewarded,-^the  poor  that  their  hardships  should  t 
fedressed,-^it  concerns  all  that  Political  Economy  should  be  understOM 
if  it  concerns  si4  that  the  advantages  of  a  socid  state  should  be  preserve 
luid  iwtproved,  it  coneefrns  ftem  likewise  that  Political  Economy  shoul 
be  tindersteoil  byafl."*"   The  propriety  of  (Bsseminating  this  4>ecies  < 

*  Ulnsttratioiis  ofMitical  Economy,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  No  1. 
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UMttg  Uie  hbMning  ntnks,  and  of  making  it  a  part  of  general 
fin,  hm  been  frequently  enforced  in  the  EdinburghReview.   Though 
ilr  wlriUitk>p»  H  coniaina  on  every  branch  of  the  science  were  not 
etpreMly  for  that  purpose,  yet  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for 
»  liuit  tbe  flCNoiad  principlea  which  they  have  so  ably  defended 
fattod  diear  way  into  a  circle  of  society,  and  made  a  durable  impres- 
wbtere  polttieal  knowledge  of  that  description  was  net  supposed  to  exist. 
It  has  beeo  the  aim  of  the  editor,  in  selecting  matter  for  this  depart- 
Bat,  lo  gi^e  ait  least  one  article  of  each  of  those  topics  which  continue  to 
liiMe  attention  of  existing  writers,  and  which  are  likely  to  form  the 
of  parliamentary  ddiberation*     The  following  enumeration  will 
ihattbey  embrace  a  wide  field  of  useful  enquiry: — ^UsuryLaws; 
Cbneocy;  Free  Trade;  Taxation;  Machinery;  Colonies;  Poor  Laws ; 
fiaoMLaifi;  Com  Laws;  East  India  Monopoly.    These  essays,  taken 
as  a  wkele,  present  a  body  of  pdlitical  information  the  value  of  which  if 
WKNild  be  difficult  to  over-rate.    The  names  of  the  authors  are  not,  in 
di  iaalweea,  known.    It  is  generally  believed,  however,  that  several  of 
Ilia  cortAutioBS  to  the  early  numbers  were  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Frucis  Horaer,— whose  peaetrating  intellect,  enlarged  views,  and  dis- 
judgmeat,  fitted  him,  in  a  preeminent  degree,  to  elevate  the 
and  further  the  objects  of  political  science.    In  latter  times, 
Mt.  M^CvlOiQch  has  enriched  this  department  with  many  articles  of  solid 
He  has  discnssed  some  of  the  most  complicated  questions  with 
of  teopce^  simplicity,  and  precision   which  no  other  political 
baa  eqnatled.    Notwithstanding  the  vituperation  and  abuse 
by  monopolbla  and  their  tools  upon  some  ot  his  principles  and 
they  have  mainuated  themselves,  gradually  and  silently,  into 
oC  an  immense  number  of  sagacious  and  reflecting  politicians. 
Ihey  haw  loond  their  way  into  the  high  places  of  authority ;  and  those 
oBca  regarded  them  with  doubt,  indifference,  or  contempt,  have,  at 
been  eMged  to  acknowledge  their  truth,  and  to  ascertain  by  expe- 
adaptatioB  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  society. 
A  ociadeBied  notice  of  the  articles  under  the  present  head  will  be  suf-- 
la  eoDvey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  their  character  and 
Tbe  iotroductory  Essay  is  on  the  advantages  derivable  from 
the  fttady  of  political  economy.    The  topics  of  which  it  treats  may  be 
an  Hie  fellowiag  order ; — the  primary  objects  of  the  science ; — ^its 
ia  leaching  mankind  how  to  make  labour  more  productive; — ^Ihe 
wM  aocme  to  society  when  the  productive  powers  of  industry 
•omiMli  ii^proved  as  to  afford  some  accumulation  of  itspro- 
heyond  what  are  required  for  dally  subsistence; — in  what  respects  the 
ff  politieal  econoihy  is  important  in  reference  to  its  practical  appll- 
; — the  etpcumstances  in  the  altered  state  of  the  country  which  Imve 
it  an  additioBid  importance  in  poMic  estimation ; — ^the  nature  ot 
policy  which  theae  changes  have  forced  on  the  government; — the 
of  the  lower  orders  in  this  and  all  other  branches   of 
the  necesMty  of  instracting  both   the   rich  and  the 
poor  m  the  Iroe  ]frittoiptes  of  the  relatton  by  which  they  are  connected 
vith  tmckk  other. 
The  aeoond  article  4s  an  impartial  review  of  Mr.  Bentham's  celebrated 
an  Ihe  Usiffy  Laws.    The  arguments  in  defence  of  restraints  upoi^ 
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raoaey  bargaios  are  concisely  and  successfully  refuted.  The  foUowiog  ar6 
Ihe  reasons  alleged  in  favour  of  the  present  laws: — their  influence  in  pre- 
venting prodigality,— the  protection  they  afford  to  indigence  and  simplicity, 
— and  the  encouragement  they  give  to  projectors,  by  opening  a  free  access 
to  the  money  market.  The  Reviewer,  having  proved  that  these  advantages 
are  not  produced  by  the  existing  restraints,  points  out  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  which  they  are  the  fruitful  source.  These,  he  conceives,  prin- 
cipally consist  in  preventing  needy  persons  from  supplying  themselves  with 
money,  unless  theyevade,  by  an  additional  cost,  the  legal  enactments  now 
in  force, — in  punishing  those  who  have  the  means  of  giving  a  large  rate  of 
interest, — and,  lastly,  in  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  people,  by  giving 
birth  to  treachery  and  ingratitude.  In  reference  to  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  ttie  laws,  the  writer  of  the  article  contends,  that,  if  wholly  successfuU 
their  inevitable  tendency  is  to  prevent  all  loans ;  if  partially  successful,  te 
raise  the  terms  of  the  bargain  to  the  borrower,  and  thus  to  counteract,  ia 
one  way  or  another,  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  them.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  Essay  is  intended  to  expose  the  costliness  and  in* 
justice  of  certain  law  proceedings,  and  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  abohslung 
particular  law  taxes, — a  measure  that  has  since  been  effected. 

The  Currency  Question  is  discussed  in  the  next  article.  The  Reviewer's 
object  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  restoration  of  cash  or  bullion  payments 
affords  the  only  effectual  security  against  depreciation,  and  against  sudden 
and  pernicious  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  paper  money.  He  is  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  for  accomplishing  this  object,  which  he  transcribes 
from  the  works  of  that  eminent  political  economist,  and  adduces  a  number 
of  arguments  to  show  the  beneficial  effects  it  would  have  in  restoring  the 
currency  to  a  sound  state.  He  enters  into  the  enquiry  whether  Bank  notes 
ought  to  be  made  exchangeable  for  gold  or  silver  bullion,  and  assigns  hi& 
reasons  for  preferring  the  latter  as  the  standard.  The  evils  which  have  arisen 
from  the  extraordinary  power  given  to  the  Bank  of  England  by  the  Restric- 
tion Act  are  briefly  enumerated;  and  it  is  proved,  that  **such  a  privilege 
vested  in  the  hands  of  a  body  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  acting  under 
no  responsibility,  is  perfectly  anomalous  in  a  free  country,  and  altogether 
subversive  of  the  security  of  property."  This  Essay  will  be  found  peculiarly 
interesting  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  conflicting  opinions  entertained 
on  the  difficult  subject  to  which  it  refers. 

Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Edinburgh  Review  took  the  lead 
among  the  political  journals  in  advocating  a  recurrence  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.  When  it  first  undertook  to  expose  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  monopolies  and  restrictive  laws,  they  were  strenuously  upteld 
by  government,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  merchants,  and  by  many  persons 
of  influence  connected  with  the  press.  Particular  interests  had  been  so  long 
promoted  by  the  sacrifice  of  general  benefit,  that  it  was  difficult  to  convince 
the  people  of  the  safely  and  expediency  of  departing  from  a  line  of  policy 
v^hich  they  erroneously  supposed  had  contributed  to  the  power  and  supe- 
riority of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  until  men  of  comprehensive  views  and 
extensive  practical  information  pointed  out  the  broad  and  rational  principles 
upon  which  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations  should  be  grounded,  that 
the  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  exclusive  policy  began  to  yield.  Repeated  dis- 
cussion had  the  effect  of  removing  popular  delusion,  which  had  been  fostered 
by  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  disgracefully 
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of  the  true  principles  of  political  economy.    The  aocuniulaling 

Smop  of  public  opinion  wa8  too  great  even  for  them  to  resist;  and,  under 

thf  ioiiieooe  of  wiser  councils,  they  consented  to  strike  off  some  of  the 

dttile^  by  which  commerce  and  manufactures  had  been  fettered.    The 

masl  Yiolent  opponents  of  the  freedom  of  trade  were  suddenly  transformed 

mb  iU  warmest  friends ;  and  the  same  party  that  had  swelled  the  majorities 

of  die  ministry,   and  prophesied  the  ruin  of  England  from  its  adoption, 

Asugtd  their  tactics,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  introducing  reforms  forced 

opoo  them  by  the  Whigs,  whose  Utopian  dreams,  as  they  were  denominated, 

bad  been  the  theme  of  ridicule  and  abuse.    This  extraordinary  change  in 

tbe  measures  of  the  Cabinet  was  effected  by  the  gradual  enlightenment  of 

Ibe  public  mind,  and  that  was  produced  by  those  writers  on  political  eco- 

DOjny,  who  first  explained  its  fundamental  truths,  and  pointed  out  the 

miooiB  consequences  of  the  monopoly  system. 

Of  tbe  numerous  articles  on  Free  Trade,  one  has  been  selected,  which 
cMluDsa  comprehensive  summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  leaving 
iora^i  commerce  completely  unfettered.  The  Reviewer  evinces  an  ac- 
cunle  iLDowledge  of  the  general  theory  and  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
sobject.  He  furnishes  evidence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  monopoly 
system,  by  referring  to  the  state  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Norway, 
Sreden,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark.  But  it  is  to  France,  in  particular, 
be  direels  the  attention  of  the  public ;  points  out  the  advantage  of  strengthen- 
ioglhe  connection  between  her  and  Great  Britain,  and  opening  new  channels 
of  tnde.  From  the  abandonment  of  an  illiberal  system  of  policy,  as  regards 
the  tonner  nation,  he  anticipates  that  the  '  connection  between  the  two  would 
be  so  intimate — ^the  one  would  constitute  so  near,  so  advantageous,  andjso 
exteii9T(^  market  for  the  produce  of  the  other — ^that  they  could  not  remain 
long  at  IV  without  occasioning  the  most  ruinous  distress^ — distress  which 
no  govermnent  would  be  willing  to  inflict  on  its  subjects;  and  to  which, 
Iboogh  it  were  witling,  it  is  probable  no  people  would  be  disposed  to 
sobmit.'*  The  limited  intercourse  of  Britain  with  the  Eastern  nations  is  ad- 
Teited  to  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  evil  consequences  of  restrictive  laws, 
and  (he  advantage  are  enumerated  which  would  accrue  from  opening  the 
Tast  continent  ot  Asia  as  a  field  for  Uie  unfettered  competition  of  our 
mcrchanls.  Since  this  article  was  printed  for  the  present  work,  two 
others  of  very  distinguished  merit  have  appeared  in  the  Review,  on  the 
eflects  of  the  French  and  American  prohibitive  systems,  which  would  have 
occupied  a  place  in  these  Selections,  had  they  been  published  in  time. 

On  the  questions  of  Fiscal  Reform,  Taxation,  and  Finance,  many  excel- 
lent Essays  might  have  been  selected,  but  there  was  not  space  for  their  in- 
sertion. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
JDvariably  advocated  a  real  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,  as^  abso- 
lutely, indispensable  to  diminish  the  undue  influenceof  the  crown.  To  relieve 
the  burdens  and  increase  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  has  contend- 
ed, honestly  and  firmly,  for  the  diminution  of  all  those  taxes  which  prc^ 
withpeeuiiar  weight  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  As  examples  of  this,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  its  papers  on  the  Com  Laws ;  on  the  Tea,  Sugar, 
Coffee,  and  Malt  and  Beer  Duties ;  and  on  the  Coal  Trade.  It  has  also  been 
eminently  beneGcial  in  dissecting  the  financial  policy  of  Mr.  Vanattart  and 
bii  predecessors ,  who  legislated  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  reve- 
Boe  is  increased  by  over-taxing  every  article  of  luxuiy.  This  fallacy  has 
bea  triumphantly  exposed  in  a  series  of  useful  Essays,  showing  the  supe- 
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rior  productiveness  of  moderate  duties  on  wine,  brandy,  geneva  and  ofheri 
q)irit8;  on  cider,  sugar,  tobacco,  wool,  timber,  glass,  calicoes,  leather,  and 
{Miper.  Upon  all  these  important  topics,  the  views  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Review  are  sound  and  comprehensive.  Their  writings  have  diffused  much 
useful  information  among  the  community,  with  respect  to  the  evils  of  exces- 
sive taxation,  and  the  abuses  arising  from  the  mode  of  collecting  it;  and  Ihey 
«re  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  suggested  every  one  of  the  changes  re- 
cently made  in  our  financial  system;  and  which  have  completely  verified 
Che  anticipations  of  their  propounders.  Latterly,  the  Reviewers  have  co- 
operated with  other  liberal  journals  in  opposing  the  taxes  on  paper  and 
newspapers,  which  seem  to  have  been  imposed  rather  to  exclude'  the  great 
body  of  the  people  from  access  to  political  knowledge,  than  for  the  sake  of 
revenue. 

ThQ  articles  on  Taxation  introduced  into  the  present  work,  under  the 
**  Political  Economy*'  head,  is  intended  to  describe  the  effects  which  must  m 
general  result  from  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  to  unfold  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  British  system  of  taxation.  It 
IS  replete  with  sound  reasoning  and  extensive  knowledge,  and  contains  a  lu- 
minous exposition  of  the  stale  of  the  country  at  the  period  when  it  was  writ- 
ten. To  analyse  its  contents  with  any  degree  of  fulness,  would  occupy 
more  space  than  can  be  conveniently  allotted  for  the  purpose.  An  enume- 
ration of  the  topics  of  which  it  treats  will  bo  sufficient  to  explain  ils  im- 
port. The  effects  of  a  rapid  increase  of  taxation  in  depressing  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes ;  —  the  tendency  of  a  slow  and  gradual  increase  in 
the  rate  of  wages ; — the  causes  of  an  augmentation  of  pauperism  in  England 
since  1793 — an  exposure  of  the  fallacy  that  the  debts  of  the  nation  are  in 
no  way  burdensome,  because  the  general  wealth  is  not  diminished  by  the 
payment  of  the  dividends;  — the  fortuitous  circumstances  which  conspired 
to  prevent  England  from  feeling,  in  the  full  extent,  the  great  pecuniary  sa- 
crifices ^e  was  compelled  to  make  during  the  war ;  —  the  injustice  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  agriculturists ;  —  and  an  estimate  of  the  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  capital  and  labour  of  the  productive  classes  of  England 
and  Ireland,  drawn  from  them  by  means  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  — 
by  the  operation  of  the  Com  Laws, — by  contributions  for  the  support  oCthe 
Church  and  the  poor,  and  other  public  burdens. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  and  the  other  articles 
ron  practical  Political  Economy,  inserted  in  these  Selections,  have  been  re- 
printed, principally,  in  order  to  familiarise  the  reader  with  the  best  mode 
of  treating  such  topics,  by  laying  before  him  specimens  of  well-condensed 
reasonings,  that  have  had,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  have,  very  great 
Influence  on  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated, 
and  it  must  not  be  for  a  moment  supposed,  that  the  measures  recommended 
«n  these  articles,  some  of  which  were  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
are,  in  all  cases,  such  as  the  Reviewers  now  approve.  The  change  in  the 
•economical  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  within  the  last 
few  years,  has  been  so  great,  that  statements  drawn  up  at  no  v6ry  con- 
siderable distance  of  time,  and  then  quite  accurate,  are  no  longer  applicable 
^0  the  present  state  of  affairs ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
further  reflection  and  observation  have  led  some  of  the  Reviewers  to  mo- 
dify their  theories.  This,  indeed,  was  only  to  be  expected  from  th< 
rapidly  progressive  nature  of  the  science  ;  and  from  the  new  statistical  fact 
ihai  are  every  day  being  furnished.     It  is  but  justice  to  the  authors  of  fh< 
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Ud  before  the  reader,  that  we  should  not  forget  this  ex^ana-^ 

Ii08. 

Ikre  m  no  problem  in  the  science  of  Political  Economy  that  has  given 
rivtomoiediscussioa  than  the  effects  of  mechaoical  improvements  upon 
Ik  coiidition  of  the  labouring  classes.  Among  writers  of  considerable 
t,  a  diTeraity  of  opinion  still  prevails.  In  the  article  on  *'  Ma- 
and  Accumulation,"  selected  for  this  work,  the  question  is  in- 
wsiigiipd  in  a  Tory  profound  and  satisfactory  manner.  To  the  opinions  of 
Sinaoodl  and  Malthus,  who  conceive  that  the  distresses  of  the  productive 
fkMtt  have  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  indefinite  extension  and  im- 
pranoKBl  of  machinery,  the  Reviewer  is  decidedly  opposed.  The  em- 
hanaoDienls  <^  the  merchants  and  agriculturists,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
tower  orders,  he  conceives  to  have  arisen  from  entirely  different  causes. 
He  admits  that  the  difficulties  in  which  all  descriptions  of  persons  were 
iavohred  for  some  years  after  the  peace  were  produced  by  the  want  of  a 
ready  market ;  but  he  contends  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  purchasers  for 
oar  eommodilies  was  not  owing  to  an  increase  of  the  powers  of  production. 
HeaKribeaall  the  depression  then  existing  in  every  branch  of  trade  and 
mano^Kliires  lo  our  exclusive  commercial  system,  and  the  burden  of 
laxatido;  and  replies  to  the  objection  that  more  liberal  commercial  laws 
ymM  only  produce  temporary  relief.  The  principles  maintained  by 
and  Malthus,  on  the  consequences  of  an  extensive  use  of  ma- 
are  successfully  combated.  The  two  most  important  positions 
<^ahiiiihfd  in  this  Essay  are,  that  the  utmost  facility  of  production  must,  in 
every  c»e,  be  advantageous,  and  that  a  saving  of  expense,  and  an  increase 
of  ea|iital,  must  also  be  fraugjit  with  obvious  benefits. 

Whether  Colonies  are  advantageous  to  the  mother  country  is  a  subject  of 
eonsidenble  importance,  and  likely  to  attract  a  greater  degree  of  public 
attention  as  the  people  become  better  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Po- 
lilica]  Economy.  It  is  discussed  in  an  excellent  article,  part  of  which 
has  nnoe  been  introduced  by  its  author,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  into  his  Com- 
naeraai  I>ittkHiary.  The  introduction,  containing  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progi^ess  of  the  colonial  system,  has  been  omitted  for  want 
of  room;  hot  every  part  is  retained  that  bears  upon  the  immediate 
<|ue8liQo.  It  k  considered  both  in  a  commercial  and  political  point  of 
Tiew;  and  the  author,  after  examining  the  arguments  ^nerally  urged  in 
favoor  of  colonial  possessions,  depicts  the  evils  that  have  arisen  to  England 
from  her  interference  with  their  domestic  concerns,  and  the  trammels  she 
has  hud  on  their  industry.  A  great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  a  topic 
which  much  ignorance  prevails ;  namely,  the  supposed  advan- 
derived  by  the  mother  country  from  the  possession  of  Canada,  and 
her  other  colonies  in  North  America.  To  the  proposition  that  the  colonial 
monopoly  might  be  abandoned  with  advantage  to  those  countries,  the 
West  India  planters  have  made  several  plausible  objections,  which  the 
vriler  examines.  In  referring  to  an  opinion  very  generally  entertained,. 
thai  an  ''extensive  mercantile  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  possession 
of  a  great  warlike  navy,"  he  describes  a  plan  by  which  the  *'navy  of 
Gmt  Britain  rai^^t  be  as  formidable  as  it  now  is,  or,  if  that  was  de- 
infinilely  more  so,  thou^  we  had  not  a  single  merchant  ship."^ 
developed  in  this  Es^y  appear  to  have  been  adopted  after  a 
a  eonsideiatiop  of  the  subject;  and  the  reader  will  derive  from  it 
information,  not  only  on  the  general  question  of  colonial  depeni- 
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dencies,  but  on  (he  injury  done  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
continuance  of  a  system  which  its  defenders  contend  is  a  source  of  opu- 
lence and  security. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Sadler  and  the  Uitra  Tories  on  the  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  '' PoHtical  Economists,"  are  analysed  in  a  humorous  and 
weil-written  article  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  Review.  The  ab- 
surdities and  contradictions  of  that  gentleman  and  his  supporters  are 
exposed ;  and  the  Free  Trade  system,  upon  which  so  much  obloquy  and 
mispresentation  has  been  lavished,  is  defended  from  the  attacks  of  its 
opponents  by  facts  and  reasonings  which  it  would  not  be  easy  tc 
overturn. 

The  question  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  frequently  and  elaborately  in* 
vesligated  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  has  consistently  opposed  th( 
principle  that  the  wants  of  the  poor  should  be  relieved  by  a  compul- 
sory provision.  The  abuses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  rates 
in  England  have  been  dilated  upon,  in  several  articles,  by  writers  qua- 
]i6ed  to  form  sound  opinions  and  draw  accurate  conclusions  on  the  subject, 
Plans  have  been  suggested  to  render  the  practical  operation  of  the  existing 
system  less  pernicious,  and  the  evidence  of  competent  witnesses  has  beer 
thoroughly  sifted.  In  selecting,  from  several  able  contributions,  those 
which  appeared  to  the  Editor  best  calculated  for  a  publication  of  this 
description,  he  has  chosen  two  that  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the 
reader,  though  the  sentiments  of  the  writers  are  of  a  very  opposite  nature. 
The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  has  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  author  in  his  work  on  the  "  Christian  and  Civic  Eco- 
nomy of  Large  Towns."  The  views  of  that  eloquent  divine  on  the  causes 
and  cure  of  pauperism  have  been  so  often  presented  to  the  public,  that  It 
would  be  unnecessary  to  analyse  minutely  the  contents  of  his  disquisition. 
It  will  suffice  to  observe  generally,  that  it  comprises  an  able  vindication 
of  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Malthus  respecting  the  poor,  and  establishes  the 
truth  of  two  important  positions;  namely,  "that  the  ills  of  poverty  will 
never  be  banished  from  the  world  by  the  mere  positive  administration  of 
beneficence,  and  that  no  power  of  inquisition  can  protect  a  public  charity 
from  unfair  demands  upon  it,  and  demands,  too,  of  such  weight  and  plau- 
sibility as  must,  in  fact,  be  acceded  to,  and  have  the  effect  of  wasting  a 
large  and  even  increasing  proportion  of  the  fund  on  those  who  are  not  the 
rightful  or  the  legitimate  objects  of  it."  A  statement  is  given  of  the  causes 
to  which  the  comparative  exemption  of  Scotland  from  the  miseries  of  pau- 
perism is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  The  plan  of  relief  adopted  in  the  parishes 
is  held  up  as  a  model  of  practical  utility,  and  the  comfort  of  the  Scottisli 
peasantry  is  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  its  salutary  operation.  In 
concluding  his  strictures,  the  writer  indulges  in  some  reflections  on  the 
influences  of  Christianity  in  nourishing  a  principle  of  independence,  and 
a  feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  degradation  of  pauperism ;  and  he  details  the 
means  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  large  towns  of  Scotland  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  legal  asseissments. 

The  second  article  has  been  attributed  to  Mr.  M'Culloch.  It  is  in  ever^ 
respect  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal ;  the  more  so  Uiat  it  advocates  opi- 
nions to  which  the  author  was  once  opposed.  He  admits  that  **  the  ten- 
dency, if  not  otherwise  counteracted,  of  a  compulsory  provision  for  lh< 
poor,  is  to  increase  their  numbers,  their  improvidence,  and  their  profli- 
gacy;"  but  he  appears  to  have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiries 
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thai  "drannstaDces  have  most  malerially  counteracted  this  tendency  of  the 
Ptarlaws,  and  haye  led  to  the  apparent  difference,  that  at  present  exists, 
hetwten  the  theoretical  conclusions  as  to  their  operation,  and  the  actual 
of  that  operation."    These  circumstances  are  stated  with  clearness 

force,  and  afford  adequate  proof  of  tlie  care  and  attention  bestowed 

their  examination.  The  facts  adduced  are  of  a  remarkable  description, 

eem  to  justify  the  conclusion  to  which  the  Reviewer  has  come,  that 

able   and   willing  to  work,  but  who  cannot  find  employment, 

ittfe  a  light,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  obtain  relief  from  some  le- 

9ily  derised  system.     The  measures  suggested  by  him  for  arresting  the 

proxies  of  pauperism  are  important,  and  merit  the  consideration  of  the 

Le^sbtore. 

The  third  article  is  on  the  ''Causes  and  Cure  of  Disturbances  and 
flnipmsm/'     It  was  written  soon  after  the  outrages  had  been  perpetrated 
ky  ttie  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties  in  England,  and  immediately 
iolneqiieiit  lo  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  to  office.  The  object  of 
thellemwer  is  to  show  that  the  distress  in  the  districts  of  the  south  cannot 
W  |Q^y  asmbed  to  any  general  causes,  such,  for  example,  as  the  change 
io  the  cuineocy,  the  effects  of  heavy  taxation,  or  the  alterations  in  the  com- 
laereiaJ  policy  of  government.    The  abuse  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  specified  as 
Ike  main  reason  for  the  depressed  condition  and  general  discontent  of  the 
Uworii^  orders.     In  order  to  substantiate  this  assertion,  a  lengthened 
detafl  is  gone  into  respecting  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  allowance  system, 
vliidi  are  depicted  in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking.    Two  ways  are  de- 
scribed by  which  this  fertile  source  of  mischief  could  be  effectually  done 
anay.   These  are,  "  by  placing  the  labourers  for  whose  services  there  is 
ao  real  demand  on  unoccupied  and  uncultivated  lands  at  home,  or  by  re- 
normg  them  to  the  colonies."    The  first  of  these  modes  is  condemned,  as 
leading  loan  increase  of  the  evil ;  and  the  second  is  defended,  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  beneficial  to  the  emigrants,  to  the  labourers  who  remained  at 
home,  and  U>  all  classes,  *'  by  drying  up  the  most  copious  source  of  internal 
'Cooinfeoliion,  and  by  extending  and  multiplying  our  commercial  relations 
wilfa  other  countries." 

Il  was  intimated  in  a  previous  part  of  this  Essay^  that  the  Edinburgli 
Review  has  on  several  occasions  ridiculed  the  fears  of  those  who  would  keep 
Ike  people  in  ignorance  of  politics.  The  writer  of  the  article  to  which  the 
above  observations  refer  has  expressed  his  opinions  on  this  subject  so  un- 
teaervedly,  and  there  is  so  much  good  sense  in  his  observations,  that  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  transcribe  the  passage.  "If  we  would  prolong  that 
aeeoffity  which  has  been  the  principal  foundation  of  our  prosperity,  we  must 
show  the  labourers  that  they  are  interested  in  its  support ;  and  that  what- 
ever has  any  tendency  to  weaken  it,  is  even  more  injurious  to  them  than 
Jo  any  other  class.  For  this  reason,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  Parliament  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  setting  about  the  organisation 
ef  a  really  useful  system  of  public  education.  The  safety  of  the  empire 
depends  wholly  on  the  conduct  of  the  multitude ;  and,  such  being  the  case, 
eon  any  one  doubt  the  paramount  importance  of  the  diffusion  of  sound  in- 
structicHi  ?  This  is  not  a  subject  that  ought  any  longer  to  be  trifled  with, 
or  left  lo  individuals  or  societies.  The  astounding  exhibition  of  ignorance 
made  at  the  late  trials  for  rioting  shows  how  wretchedly  the  agricultural 
popolati<Mi  is  educated.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation can  read  and  write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  these  arts  is  not  enough. 
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Besides  being  instracted  in  them,  and  in  the  duties  and  obiigittioDS  enjoined 
by  religion  and  morality,  the  poor  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  those 
circumstances  which  principally  determine  (heir  condition  in  life.  They 
ought,  above  all,  to  be  instructed  in  the  elementary  doctrines  of  population 
and  wages ;  in  the  advantages  derived  from  the  institution  of  private  pro- 
perty, and  the  introduction  and  improvement  of  machinery ;  and  in  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  that  gradation  of  ranks,  and  inequality  of  for** 
tunes,  that  are  natural  to  society  as  heat  to  fire  and  cold  to  ice.  The 
interest  of  the  poor  are  identified  with  the  support  of  all  those  great  prin-* 
ciples,  the  maintenance  of  whidi  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  other 
classes.  Were  they  made  fully  aware  that  such  is  the  fact,  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  and  an  absurdity  lo  suppose,  that  the  securities  for  peace  and 
good  order  would  not  be  immeasurably  increased.  Those  revolutionary  and 
antiHSocial  doctrines,  now  so  copiously  distributed,  would  be  rejected  at 
once  by  an  instructed  population.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  what  may 
be  their  influence  in  a  period  of  political  excitement  and  public  distress, 
when  addressed  to  those  whose  education  has  been  entirely  neglected, 
and  whose  judgment  is,  in  consequence,  guided  by  prejudice,  and  not  by 
principle." 

The  subject  of  a  free  trade  in  Com  is  of  such  magnitude  and  importance, 
that  it  was  intended  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  this  work  to  its  dis* 
cussion.    On  looking  over  the  numerous  articles  which  the  Editor  had  pre-- 
pared  for  selection,  it  was  found  that  the  opinions  maintained  in  all  of  them 
are  nearly  the  same.     This  circumstance  superseded  the  necessity  of  giving 
insertion  to  more  than  one  on  that  difficult  question.  Mr.  M'GuUoch  refers 
to  it  as  his  production,  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  *'  The  Wealth  of  Nations." 
Intelligent  persons  may  dissent  from  some  of  the  views  developed  in  this 
dissertation,  and  question  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  conclusions.    It  ig 
presumed,  however,  there  can  be  no  disagreement  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
information  displayed,  and  the  comprehensive  notice  taken  of  every  branch 
of  the  controversy.    The  topics  upon  which  he  touches  are  so  diversified 
in  character,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  bring  before  the  eye  of  the  reader 
a  satisfactory  exposition  of  them,   within  the  narrow  limits  to  which  this 
outline  must  be  confined.     Perhaps  the  substance  of  his  arguments  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  statement,  in  his  own  language,  of  the  propo* 
sitions  which  he  produces  strong  and  unexceptionable  data  to  establish.  The 
two  most  important  points  first  settled,  are,  that  the  total  quantity  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  event  of  our 
ports  being  thrown  open,  could  hardly,  under  almost  any  circumstances, 
exceed  from  one  twentieth  to  one  twelfth  part  of  our  entire  consumption, 
and  that  the  price  for  which  such  foreign  corn  could  be  obtained  could  not. 
In  ordinary  years,  be  less  than  50a.  a  quarter;  and  would,  most  probably, 
range  from  S?a.  to  57a.     He  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  prove,  that 
while  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Laws  would  be  productive  of  no  material 
Injury  to  the  farmers  and  landlords,  by  reducing  the  average  price  of  raw 
pn>duce,  it  would,  by  giving  greater  steadiness  to  prices,  be  no  less  advan* 
lageous  to  them  than  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community.     An  estimate 
Is  then  made  of  the  pecuniary  loss  entailed  on  the  country,  in  ordinary 
years,  by  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  corn  trade.    Various  arguments 
are  recapitulated  to  demonstrate,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws  woald 
he  equally  advantageous  to  the  landlords  and  farmers  as  to  the  other  classes ; 
or  that,  if  it  could  be  proved  they  would  really  suffer  considerable  injury, 
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fdicf  would  even  then  justify  a  complete  change  in  the  present 
,  in  order  to  relieve  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  frov 
which  it  imposes  on  them.    One  argnment  of  the  agriculturists 
tf  jafweied  in  a  manner  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  produce  conviction ;  name- 
h,  that  ail  the  principal  branches  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
detry  are  piotected,  hy  means  of  prohibitory  duties,  frdm  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  that  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  that  agriculture,  whidi  is  the 
important  branch,  should  enjoy  the  same  protection  and  favour  as  the 

avowing  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  it  will  be  found 

to  maintain  the  Com  Laws  without  deeply  endangering  the  public 

tnBfoillit J  and  the  security  of  property.  Upon  the  whole,  this  article  may 

be  npvded  the  most  comprehensivo  survey  of  the  whole  question  to  be 

in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  in  any  other  periodical  journal;  and  it 

on  a  variety  of  considerations  which  will  materially  assist  the  reader 

ia  aimittg  at  a  just  and  impartial  decision  on  its  merits. 

la  the  diaseifation  on  the  Game  Laws,  to  which  the  Review  has  been 
always  opposed,  there  is  a  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are 
1irind|iaily  objectionable,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  executed, 
aod  oilhd  varioas  legislative  enactments  that  have  been  passed  on  the  sob- 
jecL  The  remedy  proposed  is,  that  the  *'ri^t  of  game  should  be  reunited 
to  thai  of  the  ott^sr  interests  in  land,  by  putting  an  end  to  disqualifying 
fawi;  and  that  its  sale  should  be  legalised,  by  means  of  licensed  dealers, 
deri^Bg  title  through  a  proprietor  or  occupier  of  lands.  This  article  is 
written  with  ability,  and  oonuins  a  great  deal  of  information. 

The  eonehiding  Essay,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  department  of  po- 
iatied  eooaomy,   relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.    To  the 
monopoly  of  that  body  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  always  been 
opponent.   Discrepancies  in  its  opinions  on  matters  of  sob- 
etdiaato  importance  may,  perhaps,  be  observed  in  some  of  its  articles;  but 
it  has  gvafipled  with  the  evils  of  a  system  which  India  and  Great  Britain 
hate  reason  to  deplore.    The  anti-monopoly  doctrines,  of  which  it  has  been 
tfie  chmnpmi,  the  valuable  information  it  has  communicated  respecting  our 
idalions  with  the  East,  and  the  appeals  it  has  often  made  to  the  feelings,  as 
weH  »ioibe  interests,  of  the  nation,  have  roused  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and 
gma  a  power  and  union  to  public  opinion,  that  will  become  irresistible. 
Oa  refeRing  to  the  early  numbers  d  that  journal,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  called  the  attention  of  government  and  the  people  to 
the  vicHNiB  principles  upon  which  our  vast  Eastern  territories  were  governed. 
When  aeaareeiy  a  voice  was  raised,  or  a  pen  employed,  by  the  political 
writers  oC  Great  Britain,  to  denounce  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the 
ladia  CSompany,  it  protested  against  the  extension  of  the  charter,  and 
~  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  a  more  extensive  com- 
I  intereoorse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  East,  and  from  openiog 
the  trade  to  China.   That  the  reign  of  Briti^  misrule  in  that  quarter  of  th^ 
is  drawing  rapidly  to  an  end,  cannot  be  questioned  by  diose  who 
aay  thing  of  the  progress  of  opinion.   Whenever  that  happy  period 
shall  arrive,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  distin- 
^mAed  itself,  at  an  early  period,  by  its  hostility  to  exclusive  rights,  and 
Uioared  asedously  to  promote  a  system  of  liberal  policy  towards  that  op- 
ptciBod  and  neglected  portion  of  the  globe.   It  was  perfectly  in  accordanoe 
viik  die  character  of  the  men  who  have  so  ardently  pleaded  for  the  cause 
of  nierty  in  our  West  India  colonies,  that  they  should  be  equally  desirous 

TOI*.   I.  • 
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cyf  extending  to  our  immenae  dominions  in  the  East  the  blessings  of  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  freedom. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  a  note,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  la 
several  useful  articles  on  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. The  paper  under  consideration  refers  particularly  to  the  trade  with 
China,  and  other  countries  to  the  east  of  Malacca.  Its  object  is  to  show  the 
expediency  of  throwing  the  trade. completely  open;  and  this  is  done  bj 
showing  that  the  Com|)any  have  not  conducted  their  commercial  interoourac 
on  fair  and  liberal  principles,  and  that  it  would  be  carried  on  to  an  equal 
extent,  and  with  greater  advantage  to  the  nation  at  large,  by  individual 
enterprise  and  exertion.  The  points  established  by  the  writer  will  be  more 
i:learly,  understood,  by  giving  a  specific  enumeration  of  them  in  his  own 
words.  First,  That  the  East  India  Company  have  raised  the  price  of  tbeii 
teas  to  so  exorbitant  a  pitch,  that  they  cost  the  people  of  Britain  1,800,000/. 
a  year  more  than  they  would  do  were  the  trade  open.  Secondly,  That  the 
teas  so  overcharged  are  in  no  respect  superior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  those 
used  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent.  Thirdly,  The  Company 
have  defeated  the  regulations  in  the  act  of  178>i,  intended  to  oblige  them  Ui 
put  up  their  tea  at  its  cost  price,  and  to  sell  it  at  a  small  advance ;  the  former, 
by  including  in  its  cost  several  heavy  items  that  ought  not  to  be  included, 
and  by  improperly  increasing  others;  and  the  latter,  by  understocking  the 
markei,  and  securing  a  large  advance  on  the  upset  price.  Fourthly,  That 
the  following  arguments  of  the  Company's  advocates  are  fallacious ;  namely, 
that  the  existence  of  the  monopoly  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  the 
trade;  that  the  Chinese  area  peculiar  people,  whose  habits  and  modes  ol 
thinking  and  acting  are  quite  different  from  those  of  other  ualions ;  that  th( 
East  India  company  have  luckily  found  out  the  secret  of  managing  them, 
but  that  private  traders  would  infallibly  get  embroiled ;  and  lhat>  were  th< 
experiment  of  opening  the  trade  once  made,  the  inevitable  consequena 
would  be,  that  we  should,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  driven  from  theChines« 
markets,  losing  at  one  and  the  same  time  our  supplies  of  tea,  and  the  revenue 
of  about  3,200,000/.  derived  Irom  it.  Fifthly,  That  the  trade  carried  oi 
by  the  Company  has  not  been  of  the  same  extent  that  it  would  have  beei 
had  private  adventurers  been  permitted  to  engage  in  it :  and  lastly,  Iha 
every  vestige  of  the  existing  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  China  should  no 
only  be  abolished,  but  that  the  Company  should  be  interdicted  from  haviof 
any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  commercial  affairs.  These  important  po 
sitions  are  defended  at  great  length ;  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  sup- 
port is  peculiarly  worthy  of  examination  at  the  present  crisis,  when  Par 
liament  has  to  legislate  upon  the  East  India  question. 

In  concluding  this  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  the  Editor  has  yc 
to  notice  the  articles  inserted  under  the  head  of  '*  Law  and  Jurisprudenoe. 
These  are  six  in  number,  and  equally  attractive  and  useful  with  ihcm 
allotted  to  other  divisions.  It  is  matter  of  geneml  notoriety  that  the  Edio 
burgh  Review  is  enriched  with  a  large  mass  of  contributions  of  this  clasc 
written  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  legal  profession 
It  has  been  a  favourite  object  with  its  principal  wtiters  to  impress  upon  g< 
vemment  the  necessity  of  reforming,  speedily  and  effectually,  the  who] 
system  of  our  laws,  in  all  its  multifarious  departments,  and  of  renderin 
them  intelligible,  accessible,  and  cheap.  In  pursuing  this  laudable  eni 
they  have  shared  largely  in  the  opprobrium  and  misrepresentation  whic 
are  the  never-failing  reward  of  those  who  have  supported  the  efforts  i 
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Howir,  MaduDlosh,  aod  Brougham,  In  cutting  away  the  most  uoxioug 
nrfeif  iiiciah  jnrispnidence, — die  delay,  expense,  and  vexation  of  justice. 
wiiBot  expalialiogOB  the  particular  measures  of  law  reform  to  which  the 
lefiew  has  giTeo  its  cordial  support,  it  may  suffice  to  indicate  generally 
tn  priDdpal  subjects  treated  of  connected  with  that  department :  —  The 
SoBltish  Jiidiciai  System ;  Criminal  Code ;  Abuses  in  Chancery ;  Convey- 
aeiag;  Codification ;  Prison  Discipline ;  Laws  relating  to  Literary  Pro- 
perty ;  Law  of  Eyidence ;  Criminal  Procedure  and  Publicity ;  Alien  Laws ; 
Lnr  of  Eotaiis  and  Primogeniture ;  Benefit  of  allowing  Counsel  to  Pri- 
90ias;  FoUoe  of  the  Metropolis ;  Public  Registry  in  England ;  Irish  Courts 
of  Qmrto'  Sessions;  Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction ;  besides  elidKirate  discus- 
Mos  01  the  political  and  philosophical  theories  of  the  late  Mr.  Bentham, 
and  as  Tarious  questions  of  minor  importance. 

Fiosi  ttie  fouling  articles  a  few  have  been  selected,  principally  relating 
lo  dnse  idonns  in  our  judicial  system,  which  are  the  topics  of  existing 
eoslrowny,  and  ate  likely  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  The 
ot  the  Bdinburgh  Reriew  have  been  eminently  beneficial  in 
iqiQD  the  minds  of  the  people  a  strong  feeling  (tf  repugnance  t6 
the  iajmike  and  severity  of  the  criminal  law  of  England.  The  necessity 
of  aflMfioraling  its  character,  and  of  adapting  it  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
if  aa  6Diighle»Ml  era  of  society,  has  been  enforced  in  several  argumentative 
bays.  In  the  Easay  on  this  subject*  transferred  to  these  pages,  the 
qsestioa  of  capital  punishments  is  very  ably  discussed ;  the  inconsistencies 
and  aaoDialies  of  the  English  criminal  code  exposed  in  a  forcible  manner, 
and  the  evils  of  its  operation  depicted,  as  they  afiect  the  culprit,  thepro- 
aeeulon,  the  jury,  and  the  community. 

Sir/ames  Mackintosh  has  stated,  in  his  ''  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of 
Ethical  Philosophy/'  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopiedia  Bri- 
iMuita,  thai  the  Review  of  "  Bentham's  Treatise  on  Codification"  was  con- 
tributed hy  Sir  Samuel  Romilly^  Independently  of  its  undoubted  merit  as 
aspedmen  oC  aeote  and  sound  reasoning  on  a  topic  of  great  public  interest, 
tiw  pteasme  otlhe  reader  will  be  increased  by  liis  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that  it  iras  the  production  of  a  man  equally  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  a 
k^isialor,  a  patriot,  and  a  philanthropist. 

The  fuDdioos  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  form  the  subject  of  an 
dissertation.  The  objections  to  the  office  are  investi^ted,  and 
remedies  are  propounded  which  the  Reviewer  conceives  w6uld  be 
in  removing  the  abuses  inseparable  from  a  situation  of  such  exten- 
arediseiecionary  authority.  The  propriety  of  introducing  Grand  Juries 
into  the  SeoUidi  judicial  system  has  been  frequently  doubted.  The  grounds 
upon  whiGh  the  writer  thinks  they  would  be  beneficial,  under  certain  regu- 
iniions,  aie  given  in  detail.  He  refutes  the  arguments  of  those  who  affect 
Id  dread  so  large  an  innovation.  The  subject,  considered  in  every  point  of 
'new,  is  one  of  much  importance ;  and  it  is  ably  elucidated. 

The  article  on  Entails  and  the  Law  of  Primogeniture  has  been  ascribed 
to^lfr.  H'CoHoch.  With  regard  to  the  former,  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  laws 
Che  division  of  property  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  and  then 
lo  inyestigate  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  Entails.    Considered 
a  politicnl  point  of  view,  he  is  fovourable  to  the  right  conferred  by  that 
lav,  imder  particular  restrictions,  and  in  countries  where  there  are  heredi- 
legislatora.    But  he  admits  that  '<  a  system  of  inviolable  and  perpetual 
highly  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society ;  and  though  the  con- 
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stituUoD  of  the  country  may  be  »uch  as  to  require  the  privilege  lo  be  griaM 
to  a  {Mirticular  class,  it  is  quite  impossible  il  can  ever  be  such  as  to  require  il 
should  be  granted  to  all . "  Of  the  custom  of  primogenituie  he  is  a  deeidcNi 
advocate.  His  opinion  is,  that  the  wealth,  freedom,  and  civilisatioa  oj 
modem  Europe  have  been  increased  by  its  influence.  He  adduces  the  e^ 
feels  of  the  law  of  succession,  as  established  in  Franee,  in  su|^rt  of  hit 
views.  He  contends,  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  anec 
the  Revolution,  in  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  that  country, 
cannot  be  (airly  attributed  to  the  law  of  equal  inheritance.  On  this  poini 
much  \eeful  information  is  given,  and  also  on  the  influence  which  the 
minute  subdivision  of  landed  properly  has  had  upon  the  population  of  France, 
and  of  Ireland,  where  the  custom  of  equally  dividing  the  paternal  property 
has  long  prevailed  In  reference  to  the  consequences  of  the  law  of  prinsM^- 
geniture  on  the  political  interests  of  the  nati(Mi,  he  considers  that  aristocra- 
tical  influence,  if  unaided  by  artificial  privileges,  '*  essentially  contritHite 
to  the  improvement  and  stability  of  the  public  institutions  of  such  densely 
peopled  countries  as  France  and  England,  and  forms  the  best  attainabk 
check  to  arbitrary  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  popular  frenzy  and  licen- 
tiousness on  the  other."  In  this  respect,  his  sentiments  differ  from  tkom 
of  many  political  philosophers.  Thd  question  is  of  peculiar  importance, 
whether  considered  in  itself,  or  in  its  political  and  moral  bearings.  At  thM 
present  period,  when  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  become  a  topic  of  vagiu 
and  heated  declamation,  the  facts  and  reasonings  contained  in  this  Essa^ 
may  be  of  much  use,  and  may  induce  intelligent  and  reflecting  persons  U 
devote  to  the  investigation  of  the  question  the  requisite  degree  of  labour  anc 
research.  An  answer  lo  this  article  was  published  in  the  *'  WestmioBto 
Review ,"  in  an  able  but  not  less  petulant  paper. 

The  services  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Juridica 
Reform  have  been  already  mentioned  in  terms  of  commendation.  In  Ifai 
Essay  on  *'  Capital  Punishment  for  Forgery,"  published  in  a  recent  uaa- 
her,  that  objectionable  part  of  our  criminal  code  is  examined  by  a  writei 
who  brings  lo  the  task  the  requisite  qualifications.  His  ideas  of  legistatiei 
are  sound  and  enlightened.  He  denies  the  validity  of  the  objection,  that  i 
is  unlawful,  under  any  circumstances,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  hmaai 
being  for  any  ofience,  however  enormous.  His  argument  is  simply  this 
— If  it  can  be  proved  that ' '  capital  punishment  lias  sufficient  power  to  detfi 
from  the  commissicm  of  crime,  then  there  can  be  no  good  reason  assigaei 
for  not  taking  away  the  lives  of  cruel  and  hardened  ofienders."  But  k 
shows  that  capital  punishments  have  utterly  failed  in  efleeting  the  only  objec 
whidb  can  justify  their  infliction ;  and  that  a  penalty  of  a  milder  nature,  wkid 
was  certain  to  be  enforced,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  prevent  societ; 
from  being  injured  by  notorious  transgressors.  The  inefficiency  of  the  ^a* 
pilal  penalty,  then  in  existence,  as  applied  to  the  individuals  convicted  « 
forgery,  is  adverted  to;  and  a  variety  of  considerations  are  urged,  illustraknr 
of  the  pernicious  effects  it  has  produced.  In  die  conclusion  of  the  artiele, 
detail  is  given  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  and  the  proceedings  of  Par 
liament,  relative  to  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Coffimona  t 
abolish  the  punishment  for  the  crime  of  forgery,  but  which  was  rejected  b 
a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords* 

The  reader  will  derive  information  and  pleasure  from  the  last  contriba 
tion  to  the  law  department  of  the  work.  It  is  entitled  ' '  Political  and  Vesle 
Rights,"  and  branches  out  into  so  great  a  variety  of  topics,  idl  of  deep  inte 
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arf  ifflpovtanoe,  that  it  would  be  impowibie  to  convey  an  adequate 
oTii  netils  t»y  a  mere  oatliae  of  the  ooatents.    There  are  some  adinir- 
ilbnnaite,  Tindicating  the  Eii^ldi  people  from  the  chajrge  frequently 
iM|fata0alDSt  tfaem  by  the  oppoDenta  of  political  improTement,  of  being 
a#Bne  to  ancueat  forms  and  institutions,  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of  pro* 
loty.     Tiiese  misrepresentations  lead  the  Reviewer  to  discuss  at  consider- 
lUe  length  the  subject  of  natural  rights  and  duties,  in  the  exposition  of 
vIbgIi  gpent  resaarch  and  acuteness  are  displayed.     On  the  delicate  question 
tf  corpocaie  prmleges,  and  trasts  given  to  political  bodies,  his  observations 
Wf^  with  peculiar  force  to  die  fallacies  propagated  by  the  enemies  of  Par- 
InHDftMry  Reform  relative  to  vested  righto,    Burke's  argumoits  against 
aay  altantiott  m  the  system  of  representation  are  very  successfully  exposed ; 
M  is  shown  by  various  references  to  the  constitutional  history  of 
that  bolh  in  the  constitution  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
and  extensive  changes  have  taken  place.    Several  instances  are 
^■Dled  of  the  gmrrender  of  vested  privileges,  when  it  was  necessary  to  effect 
^eaiobjeet  of  political  amelioration.     The  following  censure  on  the 
el  I)m  established  clergy,  in  relation  to  the  Reform  Bill,  is  worth 
fBotiag,  became  it  evinces  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  Review  that  the 
QmUi  of  England  should  be  thorou^ly  purified  from  its  abuses  :  ''It 
hem  a  matter  of  surprise  and  pain  to  us,  that  so  many  pastors  of  a 
Chirch  should  have  deemed  it  decent  to  make  common  cause  with 
fte  ratlen  boroiighs.    We  lament  that  the  clergy  and  the  body  of  the 
BngliA  people  aeem,  at  least  in  political  opinion  and  feeling,  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  soch  a  distance — ^we  had  almost  said  such  a  chasm.     Clergymen 
hcie  m  moeh  right  to  their  own  sentiments  as  any  other  members  of  the 
Bol  our  regret  is  not  the  less  that  this  difference  in  sentiment 
nor  are  our  apprehensions  less  serious  for  the  consequences  to 
whjeh  a  pertmadous  adherence  in,  and  an  active  manifestation  of,  extreme 
may  ultimately  lead.     The  sort  of  opposition  which  a  people  will 
forgive,  is  that  which  implies  the  existence  of  separate  interests  and 
dC  femml  diatmts.    The  necessity  that  the  Church  of  England  must,  in 
mmy  pmnta,  itsdf  submit  to  be  reformed,  is  no  secret.     Calmly  and  judi- 
dowiy  reformed,  it  will  remain  a  national  blessing,  and  speedily  regain  the 
of  the  people.     The  only  question  is,  by  whom,  and  in  what 
-,  and  to  what  extent,  this  shall  be  done.    A  collected  opposition  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Church  against  a  measure  of  pure  political  reformation 
aunt  tend  to  generate  most  suspicious  inferences,  and  unavoidable  bitterness. 
Sadi  an  occurrence  would,  therefore,  seriously  endanger  the  present  pros- 
ped  of  eonfinii^  within  its  proper  limits,  and  of  peaceably  accomplishing, 
ttit  species  off  reform,  which  the  end  and  popularity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
inslitatiom  of  England  absolutely  require/' 

After  (he  copious  account  that  has  been  given  of  the  contents  of  this  work, 
it  BMy  he  expected  that  some  explanation  should  be  offered  respecting  those 
■bjuiiii  which  have  been  excluded.  Of  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view worthy  of  being  preserved,  there  was  not  room  in  six  octavo  volumes 
toioKit  more  than  a  very  limited  number.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  reader  wlU  fed  disappointed  when  he  finds  that  many  have  been  omitted 
which  he  perused  with  ddi^t  when  published,  and  that  others  have  been 
Rtained  apparently  less  calcidated  to  excite  his  interest.  The  Editor  con- 
eems  that  some  allow»ice  should  be  made  for  the  obstacles  he  has  had 
la  eneonnler.    Considering  the  great  diversity  of  topics  discussed  in  the 
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Review,  and  the  number  ol  admirable  oontnbulMiis  on  each:,  it  was  m 
undertaking  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  to  oompresa  within  eomparatiw^ 
narrow  limits  a  judicious  selection  firom  amass  of  matter  comprising  mo 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  pages,  and  to  classify  the  topics,  soasto-pleaM 
the  taste  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  and  to  assign  to  each  its  prapi 
space.  In  accomplishing  this  object,  it  seemed  necessary  to  exdtad 
fCTeral  departments  which  appeared  not  to  come  within  the  scop^  an 
aim  of  the  publication.  As  the  original  work  contains  numerous  article 
on  the  same  subject,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  select  under  each  hea 
one  or  two  of  the  best,  and  to  make  references  to  those  which  could  d€ 
be  inserted .  Persons  who  possess  complete  sets  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ^ri] 
find  these  explanatory  notes  of  use,  asaflbrding  the  convenience  of  an  index. 

Extracts  from  books  reviewed  have  not  been  given,  except  where  tbe^ 
were  required  to  illustrate  the  opinions  of  the  critic.  As  the  design  o£  tlu 
compilation  is  to  preserve  original  dissertations  of  real  value,  and  not  a  men 
collection  of  interesting  passages  from  well-known  authors,  ii  was  iadis- 
pensable  that  the  selections  should  be  principally  restricted  to  the  prc^- 
duclions  of  the  Reviewers.  In  some  instances,  the  names  of  contributor! 
have  been  annexed  in  eonnection  with  their  respective  criticisms.  Reasons 
have  elsewhere  been  assigned  why  this  plan  could  pot  be  generally  adopled. 
Under  peculiar  circumstances,  as,  for  example,  where  the  writers  have  ac- 
knowledged their  own  compositions,  or  where  the  secret  has  transpired 
since  their  death,  or  been  imparted  to  the  world  through  other  dumnels. 
there  was  no  impropriety  in  poiniing  out  an^  author  whose  mask  was  al- 
ready removed. 

Concerning  those  departments  from  which  no  articles  have  been  com- 
piled, it  may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  remarks.     It  is  known  to  the  readers 
of  the-  Edinburgh  Review  that  its  early  numbers  are  enriched  with  a  series  of 
masterly  disquisitions  on  the  various,  branches  of  physical  science.     The 
most  brilliant  and  profound  of  this,  class  were  written  by  Professors  Playfair 
and  Sir  John  Leslie,  who  have  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  scientific  en- 
quiries by  their  periodical  lucubrations,  and  diffused  over  the  pathof  science 
the  radiance  of  genius  and  the  graces  of  eloquence.    It  was  at  first  intended 
to  embody  in  this  work  some  of  these  productions;  but,  on  reflection,  the 
Editor  was  of  opinionthat  they  were  in  general  of  too  abstractand  complex  a 
nature  to  be  generally  interesting.    On  the  same  grounds,  he  has  felt  himself 
justified  in  rejecting  all  articles  of  classical  criticism,  though  many  of.  them 
were  furnished  by  the  first  scholars  of  the  age. 

The  reviews  of  Voyages  and  Travels  were  not  adapted  to  the  plan  of  this 
undertaking.  They  are  principally  made  up  of  analyses,  or  quotations ;  and, 
of  course^  iBifford  but  limited  scope  for  original  speculation.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  this  of  all  departments,  is  that  in  which  the  Edinburgh 
Review  has  been  least  successful. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  has  been  assailed-  in  several  quarters  ior  negiect- 
ing  the  Theological  department  of  English  literature.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  only  a  few  of  the  works  of  our  most  eminent  divines  have  been  ho* 
nourcd  with  its  notice.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  a  wish  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  jarring  opinions  on  religion.  A  literary  and  political  journal 
is  certainly  not  a  fit  place  to  investigate  the  truth  of  theological  tenets.  Some 
doubts,  however,  may  exist  whether  the  general  character  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  tlie  spirit  which  pervades  some  of  our  most  popular  worics  on 
divinity,  might  not  have  been  more  frequently  examined  by  the  Edinburgh 
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ftmev,  without  aUrriiig  the  bile  of  the  fanatic,  or  wounding  the  feeliogs 
«f  tttaosl  fervent  believer  ia  ChriBtianiiy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
teaMtied  that,  on  the  few  occasions  when  the  merits  of  theologians  have 

the  scales  of  critical  justice  have  been  held  with  a  steady 
hand.  It  will  be  found  that,  without  reference  to  doctrinal 
or  tbe  comparative  excellence  of  particular  creeds,  liberal  common- 
bas  been  beitowed  on  the  intellect  and  profound  learning  of  Horsley, 
taste  and  graceful  composition  of  Alison— the  unaffected  piety  of  More- 
maaculine  undentanding  and  fervent  zeal  of  Moncreiff, — ^the 
,  simplicily,  and  gentleness  of  Heber.  From  reviews  of  this 
many  beautiful  passages  might  have  been  extracted,  but  there  were 
few  adafficient  length  to  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  essays.  Wher«« 
ever  Hm  writer  has  gone  at  any  length  into  the  examination  of  general 
pviodpks,  or  delineated  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  illustrious  di- 
yme%j  his  obaerrations  have  been  given  without  abridgment. 

The  Ei<ynbnrgh  Review  contains  a  number  of  valuable  notices  of  biogra-* 
fhkal  woriks.  Great  jiains  have  been  taken  to  condense  the  most  into- 
teateg,  as  the  majority,  though  useful  as  a  register  of  tacts  and  incidents, 
liafe  not  furnished  topics  for  elaborate  dissertation.  In  qonformity  with 
thepfaa  laid  down  by  the  Editor,  he  has  retained  only  those  parts  in  which 
Ibe  cride  has  given  sketches  of  literary,  personal,  and  public  character. 
The  artidea  on  Trade,  Manufactures,  Finance,  Statistics,  Geography, 
a  topics  of  a  local  nature,  though  replete  with  useful  information, 
aot  applicable  to  the  purpose  which  the  compiler  had  in  view. 
la  arranging  the  poetical  criticisms,  he  did  not  conceive  it  right  to  give 
a  pbee  to  semal  which  created  no  ordinary  sensation  when  they  first 
appeared,  hut  which  were  either  unnecessarily  pungent,  or  grew  out  of 
araoDislaBcea  that  no  longer  exist. 

fio  portion  has  been  selected  of  the  controversy  on  the  logic  and  politics  of 
tbeUlUitariana,  which  arose  out  of  a  critique  on  **  Mill's  Essays  on  Govem- 
■keajt,*"  in  the  97th  Number  of  the  Review.  It  would  not  have  been 
tieabng  cipher  party  fairly,  had  the  articles  been  presented  in  a  mutilated 
fbrni ;  an4  uideas  the  whole  had  been  given,  with  the  replies  of  the  West- 
minster Review,  the  main  points  of  the  dispute  would  not  have  been 
ondefsteod  by  the  reader. 

Refere  eooctnding,  the  Editor  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  advert  to 
ane  er  two  points  connected  with  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
npoB  which,  if  he  were  silent,  his  motives  might  be  liable  to  misrepresen- 
titiea.  There  is  no  necessity  for  disguising  the  fact,  that  its  religious 
priadples  have  been  impugned  by  a  class  of  writers  who  seem  to  make  a 
hicra^e  traffic  of  their  piety,  and  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  godliness  by 
castiBf  impulations  on  others.  These  persons  first  raised  the  cry  of  infide- 
lity against  the  conductors  of  the  Review,  and  affirmed  that  the  tendency 
of  theh^  prodactlons  was  hostile  to  Christianity.  To  support  this  charge 
Ihey  descended  to  misrepresentation,  bringing  forward,  as  proof  of  their 
cahnnjes,  detached  sentences  from  particular  articles,  which,  when  fairly 
,  do  not  bear  the  Interpretation  attached  to  them.  Many  striking 
pies  of  this  disingenuous  mode  of  criticism  might  be  selected  from 
their  attacks.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  imputation  that  the  Christian 
reHgion  has  ever  been  spoken  of  in  irreverent  terms  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Its  fundamental  principles  denied,  its  ennobling  influence  ques- 
^'  ^    or  its  omsolations  ridiculed.     It*  may  have  erred  in  exposing 
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bigotry  and  cant,  in  a  tone  ot  levity  and  sarcaoB  not  very  suitable  to 
gravity  of  the  subject.  The  peculiarities  of  sects,  however  ludicrous 
themselves,  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  faaaticism,  bad  better  not 
treated  in  a  light  jocular  manner.  Wit  is  misapplied,  if  it  be  calcula 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  attach  a  religious  imp(H*tance  to  wh 
othw  persons  laugh  at  as  revolting  absurdity  or  extravagant  zeal, 
serious  mischief  to  the  cause  ot  religious  truth  be  apprehended  from 
prevalence  of  enthusiasm,  or  of  a  domineering  asperity,  the  most  effeclivi 
weapons  for  arresting  its  progress  are  fair  reasoning,  conciliatory  addn 
and  calm  appeals  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  In  these  qualiUeij 
some  of  the  essays  in  the  Review  may  be  deficient ;  but  it  is  utterly  unlrucN 
that  it  has  ever  abetted  infidelity,  or  denied  the  beneficial  influence  of i 
revelation. 

The  charge  of  having  propagated  anli-^hristian  doctrines  rests  on  such 
futile  and  preposterous  grounds,  that  no  writer  of  honest  intentions  could 
have  framed  it,  nor  any  reader  of  ordinary  sagacity  have  given  it  the 
flligjitest  credit.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  paying  a  compliment  to 
Gibbon,  not  on  account  of  his  scepticism,  but  as  the  celebrated  historian  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  that  designating  Hume  as  a  ''great  Scottish  ^philo- 
sopher, and  a  man  of  unrivalled  sagacity  ;**  that  eulosiging  Voltaire  as  an 
"original  genius  and  a  brilliant  wit;"  and  that  characterising  the  society  of 
Diderot,  Grimm,  and  Rousseau,  as  the  *'  most  refined  and  accomplished," 
should  have  been  interpreted  into  an  approval  of  their  principles  ? 

If  it  were  deemed  worth  while  to  expose  the  falsehood  of  this  aspersion, 
numerous  passages  might  be  pointed  out  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in 
which  the  strongest  opinions  are  expressed  of  the  necessity  and  advantages 
of  religion.  The  main  cause  of  offence  is,  that  it  has  rebuked  the  priae» 
dogmatism,  and  intolerance  of  several  prelates  of  the  established  church ; 
whilst  it  baa  praised  the  disinterestedness  and  tolerant  spirit  of  others, 
whom  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  decry,  because  Ihey  disdained  to  mingle 
in  the  cabals  of  a  court,  and  to  participate  in  the  corruption  of  their  hrettirea. 

There  are  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  hostility  manisfested  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  for  its  imputed  heresies  in  religion,  is  the  offspring 
of  political  enmity.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  liberalism  in 
politics  should  be  associated  in  the  minds  of  so  many  persons  with  laxity  in 
matters  of  faith.  If  a  man  of  principle  and  enlightened  opinions  distin- 
guish himself  as  a  reformer,  the  work  of  detraction  commences,  and  he  is 
branded  as  a  revolutionist.  But  if  be  should  denounce  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  and  labour  for  its  purification,  that  it  may  be  saved  from  ruin,  he 
is  marked  out  for  popular  odium  as  a  deist  or  an  atheist ! 

It  is  partly  on  this  account  that  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  to 
bring  home  the  charge  of  irreligion  against  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The 
probability  is,  that  the  subject  would  never  have  been  mooted,  had  it  sup- 
ported the  Penal  Code,  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  disabilities  oC 
the  Jews,  and  the  various  oppressive  enactments  devised  by  intoleranl 
legislators  to  shackle  freedom  of  conscience.  Its  attacks  on  the  "  altar  and 
the  throne "  would  never  have  been  trumpeted  abroad,  had  it  been  the 
champion  of  tyranny  on  the  Continent,  and  defended  the  excesses  of  arbi- 
trary power  in  England ; — had  it  apologised  for  the  vices  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  shown  no  lenity  to  the  faults  of  the  people  ;-^had  it  tav^t  pas- 
sive obedience  to  the  community,  and  inculcated  the  necessity  of  no  sur- 
render to  their  rulers.    It  m^y  be  taken  for  granted,  that  had  il  been 
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■  (be  evils  of  tithes,  churdi  patronage,  rotten  boroughs,  exoewive 
I,  peBaone  and  places,  commercial  monopolies,  colonial  oppression, 
gagging  acts,  persecutions  of  the  press,  and  Irish  g^sTanees, 
llewnlen  would  have  escaped  the  censures  of  their  present  adversaries ; 
m  Moqaj  would  have  been  thrown  on  them  for  defending  the  Catholics» 
IpgUng  at  the  Quakers,  and  snemng  at  the  Methodists ;  they  would  have 
ken  praised  as  the  staunch  supporters  of  church  and  state,  as  patriots  and 
flgas  who  devoted  their  talents  to  protect  our  political  and  religious  institu- 
tes firom  the  unbridled  licence  of  democratic  innovation. 

inotiier  reason  may  be  advanced  for  the  attacks  that  havQ  been  made 
oa  Iha  religious  principles  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  has  been  the 
friead  of  uniTersal  toleration ;  and  those  who  think  that  religion  cannot 
floonh  without  the  aid  of  penal  laws,  are  apt  to  suspect  that  the  advocates 
of  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  cannot  be  sound  in  the  faith.  They 
Mieve,  that  if  the  government  do  not  give  an  ascendency  to  one  sect  over 
aaodier,  its  policy  eannot  be  bottomed  upon  religious  views.  They  are  at 
a  Van  to  eompfrehend  how  a  professor  of  Christianity  can  be  sincere  and 
aiteAui  bis  opinions,  if  he  extend  the  benefit  of  unrestricted  religious 
beedom  to  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  break  loose  from  the  trammels 
of  edsHag  opinions.  Notwithstanding  the  boasted  liberality  of  modern 
and  Ihe  rapid  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes,  there  is  much 


IniUi  in  the  following  observations:-^  Men  have  extended  their  sphere 
of  liberality,  but  it  is  net  yet  without  limits.  There  is  still  a  boundary  in 
beyond  which  no  one  is  allowed  to  proceed ;  at  which  inno- 
terminates,  and  guilt  commences; — a  boundary  not  fixed  and  de- 
bat  varying  with  the  creed  of  every  parly.  Although  the 
adfaaoed  dvilisation  of  the  age  rejects  the  palpably  absurd  application  of 
toifiBe  and  death,  it  is  |iot  to  be  concealed ,  that,  amongst  a  numerous 
dam,  there  is  an  analogous,  though  less  barbarous  persecution,  of  all  who 
depart  from  received  doctrines— the  persecution  of  private  antipathy  and 
polilic  odium.  They  are  looked  upon  as  a  species  of  criminals ;  and  their 
dcnhal&QasfRHn  established  opinions,  or  their  speculative  errors,  are  regard- 
ed by  many  with  as  much  horror  as  flagrant  violations  of  morality.  In 
Ihe  ofdinary  ranks  of  men,  where  explode^  prejudices  often  linger  for  ages, 
this  is  seareeJy  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  piainful,  and  on  a  first  view 
anaofiouBfabJe,  to  witness  the  prevalence  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  republic 
at  letters; — to  see  mistakes  in  speculation  pursued  with  all  the  warmth  of 
BMHnal  indignation  and  reproach.  He  who  believes  an  opinion  on  the  au- 
thority of  others,  who  has  taken  no  pains  to  investigate  its  claims  to  credi* 
bilitj,  nor  weighed  the  objections  to  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  is 
landad  by  his  acquiescence ;  while  obloquy  from  every  side  is  too  often 
heaped  oa  the  man  who  has  minutely  searched  into  the  subject,  and  been 
led  fa  an  opposite  conclusion."  *  J 

These  observations  are  not  inapplicable  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  for 
it  will  be  found  that  the  ''persecution  of  private  antipathy  and  of  public 
aUoqvy"  is  not  confined  ^dusively  to  those  who  promulgate  tenets  which 
the  majority  think  aie  both  untrue  and  dangerous ;  but  it  extends  to  all  who 
ksfs  Ihe  courage  to  defend  the  victims  of  religious  error  from  fanatical  de- 
and  coercive  laws.  It  is  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  many  weak- 
that  thefReviewers  should  not  only  have  recommended 


*  Aothor  of  the  Eway^  on  die  ForaiatkMi  aatl  PuMioation  of  Opinions,  p.  01  • 
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or  caahoeaBof  oun  : — and  that  not  oily  because  we  certainly  have  no  war- 
rant to  faoM  oaraelves  oot  as  their  spokesmen^  but  because,  though  agreeiii( 
in  the  m»n  with  their  tenets,  we  do  not  profess  to  acknowledge  their  au- 
thority, or  to  be  guided  in  our  opinions  by  any  thing  but  our  own  imper- 
fect li^ts.  The  imputations  to  which  we  now  allude,  however,  certainh 
4o  not  (oudi  as  individually — at  least  in  the  view  we  take  of  them,  but  an 
plainly  applicable  to  all  who  happen  to  stand  midway  between  the  two^coo- 
lending  factions,  and  therefore  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  true  constitu- 
tional Whigs  of  1688— *wilh  whom,  in  this  question,  we  are  proud  to  b< 
identified. 

''  The  topics  of  reproach  which  these  two  opposite  parties  have  recent!] 
joined  in  directing  against  us  seem  to  be  chiefly  two  :— Firs^  that  oui 
doctrines  are  timid,  vactHating,  compromising,  and  inconsistent;  and 
jjcwrfigy,  that  the  paoly  which  holds  them,  and  to  which  they  are  adressed, 
is  small,  weak,  despised,  and  unpopular.  These  are  the  texts,  we  think, 
of  those  whose  vocation  it  has  IbJ/j^  become  to  preach  against  us,  from  the 
pulpits  either  of  servility  or  democratical  reform. 

"  The/M  charge,  then,  is.  That  the  Whigs  are  essentially  an  inefficient 
brimming,  half-way  sort  of  party — too  captious,  penurious,  and  disrespectfu 
to  authority,  to  be  useful  senrants  in  a  Monaidiy ;  and  too  aristocralical 
cautious,  and  tenacious  of  old  institutions,  to  deserve  the  confidence,  oi 
excite  the  sympathies,  of  a  generous  and  enlightened  People.  Theii 
advocates,  accordingly — and  we  ourselves  in  an  especial  manner^---ar( 
accused  of  dealing  in  contradictory  and  equivocating  doctrines ;  of  praclisinf 
a  continual  see-saw  of  admissions  and  retractions ;  of  saying  now  a  wore 
for  the  people— 'Uow  one  for  the  aristocracy— ^now  one  for  die  crown ;  o 
paralysing  all  our  liberal  propositions  by  some  timid  and  paltry  reservation 
and  never  being  betrayed  into  a  truly  popular  sentiment  without  instantly 
chilling  and  neutralising  it  by  some  cold  fears  of  excess,  some  cautioui 
saving  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and  establishment. 

"  Now,  while  we  reject,  of  course,  the  epithets  which  are  here  applies 
to  us,  we  admit,  at  once,  the  facts  on  which  our  adversaries  profess  li 
justify  them.  We  adinowledge  Uiat  we  are  fairly  chargeable  with  a  fea 
of  opposite  excesses ;  a  desire  to  compromise  and  reconcile  the  claims  of  al 
the  great  parties  in  the  State ;  an  anxiety  to  temper  and  qualify  whateve 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  6ne,  with  a  steady  reservation  of  whatever  mr 
be  due  to  the  rest.  To  this  sort  of  trimming,  to  this  inconsistency,  to  thi 
timidity,  we  distinctly  plead  guilty..  We  plead  guilty  to  a  love  forth 
British  Constitution — and  to  all  and  every  one  of  its  branches.  We  at 
for  King,  Lords,  and  Commons;  and,  though  not,  perhaps,  exactly! 
that  order,  we  are  proud  to  have  it  said  that  we  have  a  word  for  each  i 
Its  turn ;  and  that,  in  asserting  the  rights  of  one,  we  would  not  williDgl 
forget  those  of  the  others.  Our  jealousy,  we  confess,  is  greatest  of  thoe 
who  have  the  readiest  means  of  persuasion ;  and  we  are  far  more  afraid  i 
the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  under  cover  of  its  patronage,  and  tb 
general  love  of  peace,  security,  and  distinction,  which  attract  so  strongly  I 
the  region  of  the  Court,  than  of  the  usurpations  of  popular  violence.  Bi 
we  are  for  authority,  as  well  as  for  freedom.  We  are  for  the  natural  an 
wholesome  influence  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  the  veneration  which  belonf 
to  old  institutions,  without  which  no  government  has  ever  had  eithi 
stability  or  respect, — as  well  as  for  that  vigilance  of  popular  control,  an 
that  supremacy  of  public  opinion,  wiUiout  which  none  could  be  long  pre 
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tecM  ton  abuse.    We  know  ihaU  when  poshed  to  their  aHnnate  extremes, 

th«r  jmciples  may  be  said  to  be  in  contradietioii.    But  the  escape  from 

jawartcocy  is  aeeured  by  the  very  obvious  precaution  of  stopping  short  of 

mk  extrenies.    It  was  to  preTent  this,  in  fact,  that  the  English  conslitokioD, 

md  iadeed  goTernment  in  general,  was  established.    Every  thing  that  we 

kaem  thai  is  valuable  in  the  ordinances  of  men,  or  admirable  in  the  arrange- 

Meals  of  ProvideDce,  seems  to  depend  on  a  compromise,  a  balance;  or,  if 

Ihe  expfcasion  is  thooght  better,  on  a  conflict  and  struggle,  of  opposite  and 

ineeoodlaMe  principles.    Virtue,  society,  life  itself,  and,  in  so  far  as  we 

em  see,  the  grand  movements  and  whole  order  of  the  universe,  are  niain- 

taacd  only  by  such  a  contention.*' * 

These  seem  to  be  the  main  points  in  that  pditical  creed  to  which  the 
EdiobiB^  ReTiew  has  adhered  amidst  every  fluctuation  in  public  affaira, 
aai  every  change  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  That  it  does  not  in  all 
respects  coineidh^  with  the  sentiments  of  a  party  increasing  in  number,  and 
in  the  means  of  giving  a  wide  difhision  to  its  principles,  is  a  fact  whidi  no 
one  wiU  ^simle  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  existing  state  of  political 
opinions  in  Great  Britain.  The  most  decisive  proofs  are  afforded  in  the 
wriliags  of  Che  periodical  press,  in  the  resolutions  of  popular  meetings,  and 
IB  Ihe  drfemined  tone  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society,  that  die 
KMspcrofthe  tinoies  is  adverse  to  moderation.  The  relnctancie  with  which 
the  Tones  have  on  all  occasions  granted  the  smallest  concessions  to  the 
fiopalar  will,  and  the  dubious  policy  of  many  measures  which  the  Whigs 
have  recently  sanctioned,  have  awakened  among  the  body  of  the  people  a 
tfifilol  diBOoaCent  which  will  not  be  app€iiased,  until  reforms  be  carried  of  a 
mne  exlcBsive  nature  than  the  most  distempered  visionary  would,  a  few 
yean  since,  haye  ventured  to  countenance.  But  those  portentous  indica- 
lioas  which  mark  the  present  crisis  have  no  immediate  reference  to  die 
grovads  on  whieh  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have  felt  themsehrea  justified 
ia  taking  a  middle  course  between  the  extremes  of  two  classes  of  politicians, 
each  attached  to  its  ovm  doctrines^  and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  maintain 
them. 

It  has  been  their  anadieus  desire  to  see  the  people  instmeied  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  science,  and  invested  vnth  real  moral  power  U>  effect 
saMy  andgradoaUy  those  reformations  in  establidied  laws  and  institutions 
wiudi  the  new  wants  and  advancing  intelligence  of  tiie  community  impera- 
tively deHMmd.  In  the  pursmt  of  this  object,  they  have  leoommended 
repair,  and  not  demolition.  Distrusting  extravagant  theories,  and  queslionr 
lag  the  aKrficahility  of  abstract  principles,  however  ingenious  and  sound,  to 
all  coantries  and  all  conditions  of  society,  they  have  preferred  measares  of 
practical  utility,  to  plausible  sdiemes  of  r^neration,  winch  are  not  attainable 
in  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  and  public  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
ii  mwtnot  be  concealed  that  the  moderation  which  it  has  been  their  policy 
to  maintain  has  occasionally  involved  them  in  apparent  contradictions,  and 
exftmed  them  lo  the  reproach  of  compromising  their  independence.  It 
was  the  unavoidabie  consequence  of  occupying  an  intermediate  position 
kelween  two  parties,  that  they  have  not  followed,  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
moie  enttiusiastic  and  less  calculating  description  of  writers,  that  constantly 
aeeeierating  power  which  the  influence  of  their  exertions  first  called  into 
being.     Theae  coapiderations  will  account  satisfactorily  for  their  leaning  to 

*  -Btebargh  Rtview,  toI.  xhr.  f,  81. 
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aristocratical  interests,  their  fear  of  the  too  sudden  ascendency  of  democra— 
Cioai  power,  and  their  cautious  mode  of  dealing  wilh  the  defects  in  the 
representative  system,  and  the  evils  of  a  church  establishment  in  alliance 
with  ^he  state.     It  is  observed  by  the  author  of  the  essay  from  which  a  pas* 
sage  ^as  been  already  given,  that ''  in  our  principles,  and  the  ends  at  which 
we  aim^  we  do  not  materially  differ  from  what  is  proposed  by  the  more 
sober  of  the  thorough  reformers,  though  we  require  more  caution,   more 
securilies,  more  temper,  and  more  time."    In  conformity  with  the  spirit 
of  these  remarks,  they  have  varied  their  policy  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.    As  the  great  elements  of  power,  wealth,  and  knowledge  have  been 
more  widely  diffused,  they  have  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  granting  more 
extensrve  ameliorations,  such  as  would  bring  ancient  institutions  into  per- 
feet  harmony  with  modern  opinions,  and  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  age. 
Those  who  declaim  most  loudly  against  the  trimming  principles  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  should  recolioct  that  its  influence  in  forwarding  popular 
measures  would  not  have  been  half  so  powerful,  had  it  set  out  by  maio~ 
taining  the  ultra  opinions  of  the  Radical  party.     What  was  the  state  of 
affairs  for  several  years  after  the  French  Revolution,  but  particularly  at  the 
period  when  that  journal  first  attempted  to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  freemen 
the  principles  of  independence  ?    Was  it  not  the  favourite  object  of  the 
government  to  check  the  forward  progress  of  society?    Did  it  not  labour, 
by  means  of  corruption  and  threats,  to  inspire  in  the  minds  of  (he  people  a 
dread  of  innovation?    Was  it  not  its  policy  to  persuade  them  that  there 
was  no  intermediate  step  between  reform  and  the  horrors  of  anarchy? 
This  artful  scheme,  which  it  was  supposed  would  effectually  tame  the  spirit 
of  the  nation,  and  stifle  the  popular  voice,  might  have  eventually  succeeded, 
had  not  the  Whig  politicians  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  followed  a  middle 
course, — had  they  not,  on  the  one  hand,  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  prero- 
gative of  men  in  authority ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  control  the  inconsiderate 
zeal  of  those  whose  schemes  of  political  improvement,  if  they  had  been 
forced  prematurely  on  the  nation,  would  have  retarded,  if  not  indefinitely 
delayed,  some  of  the  most  efficient  reforms  that  have  since  taken  place. 

To  any  reflecting  well-informed  man  who  has  watched  the  course  of 
political  events  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  who  knows  the  exact  state  of 
the  public  mind  and  of  political  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  it  must  appear  evident  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  would  have 
failed  to  accomplish  such  important  services  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice,  had  it  taken  the  lead  among  the  Radical  party.  By  exhorting  the 
Tories  to  give  up  their  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  old  abuses, — the 
Whig  aristocracy  to  unite  with  the  people,  and  guide  them  in  their  pursuit 
of  rational  liberty,— and  the  supporters  of  democratical  measures  to  modify 
their  pretensions,  it  effected  more  for  the  people's  rights  than  if  it  had 
dilated  on  the  first  principles  of  government,  and  proved  the  superiority  of 
republican  over  monarchical  institutions. 

There  is  only  another  point  in  its  conduct  requiring  explanation.  It  has 
been  taunted  with  defending  or  palliating  on  all  occasions  the  indiscretions 
and  tergiversations  of  the  Whigs.  That  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
leading  principles  of  that  party  it  has  never  sought  to  conceal,  and  that 
many  of  the  great  questions  of  national  justice  which  it  has  advocated 
originated  with  that  party  cannot  be  denied.  But  this  is  a  different  thing 
from  an  indiscriminate  and  suspicious  vindication  of  every  political  measure 
to  which  the  Whigs  may  have  given  their  support.     Many  articles  might 
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be  fofemd  to  in  the  Ediolmrgli  Review  in  which  their  (aults  are  freely  and 
deiBTigdly  censured.  In  confirmalioD  of  this  statement,  Uiere  requires  no 
r  lestimony  than  the  following  extract  from  an  Essay  on  the  State  of 
jo  1809,  which  was  published  at  a  time  when  the  government  had 
lis  stand  i^inst  the  increasing  power  of  the  people.    After  an  able 


mtlfos  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  most  alarming  manifestations  of 
inbtic  disconleni,  the  Reviewer  thus  proceeds :  -^  w 

"  Soch  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  course,  and  the  causes,  of  the  evils 
vhidi  we  believe  to  be  impending.  It  is  time  now  to  enquire  whether 
there  be  no  remedy.  If  the  whole  nation  were  actually  divided  into  revo- 
failknisls  and  high-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  pre- 
veiled  from  fighting,  and  giving  us  our  chance  of  a  despotism  or  a  tumul- 
tary  deoMcracy.  Fortunately,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  There  is 
a  thtfd  party  in  the  nation-— small,  indeed,  in  point  of  numbers,  compared 
with  ather  of  the  others — and,  for  this  very  reason,  low,  we  fear,  in  pre- 
KBlpopuAuily— '^Hit  essentially  powerful  from  talenis  and  reputation,  and 
caka^ted  to  become  both  popular  and  authoritative,  by  the  fairness  and 
the  firainess  of  its  prihciples.  This  is  composed  of  the  Whig  royalists  of 
Efl^ud, — men  who,  without  forgetting  that  all  government  is  from  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  are  satisfied  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
peopJe  are  best  maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  monarchy,  and  a  large 
ifea  aristocracy;  and  who  are  as  much  averse,  therefore,  from  every 
attempt  to  undermine  the  Throne,  or  to  discredit  the  nobles,  as  they  are 
ludigBanl  at  every  project  to  insult  or  enslave  the  people.  In  the  better 
dsjs  of  the  constitution,  this  party  formed  almost  the  whole  opposition,  and 
boie  DO  ineonsiderable  proportion  to  that  of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  said 
to  have  with  it,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  jealous  of  the 
luerogative,  hut  all  that  great  mass  of  the  population  which  was  neutral  and 
indiflerent  to  the  i$sue  of  the  contest.  The  new-sprung  factions,  however, 
have  swallowed  op  almost  all  this  disposable  body,  and  have  drawn  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  the  old  constitutionalists.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
olcharaifilances,  they  can  no  longer  act  with  any  sort  of  effect,  as  a  separate 
party ;  and  are  far  too  weak  to  make  head,  at  the  same  time,  against  the 
oierbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  the  rising  pretensions  of  the  people. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should  now  leave  this  attitude  of  stem 
and  defying  mediation;  and,  if  they  would  escape  being  crushed  along  with 
the  coBStitulion  on  the  collision  of  the  two  hostile  bodies,  they  must  identify 
themselves  cordially  with  the  better  part  of  one  of  them,  and  thus  soothe, 
emoble,  and  control  it,  by  the  infusion  of  their  own  spirit,  and  the  authority 
of  their  own  wisdom  and  experience.  Like  faithful  generals,  whose  troops 
have  mutinied,  they  must  join  the  march,  and  mix  with  the  ranks  of  the 
ofleaders,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reclaim  and  repress  them,  and  save 
both  them  and  themselves  from  a  sure  and  a  shameful  destruction.  They 
have  no  longer  strength  to  overawe  or  repel  either  party  by  a  direct  and 
fbccible  attack ;  and  must  work,  therefore,  by  gentle  and  conciliatory  means, 
upon  that  which  is  most  dangerous,  most  flexible,  and  most  capable  of 
heii^  guided  to  noble  exertions.  Like  the  Sabine  women  of  old,  they  must 
throw  themselves  between  their  kindred  combatants ;  and  stay  the  fatal 
aod  unnatural  feud  by  praises  and  embraces,  and  dissuasives  of  kindness  and 
lattery. 

''  If  this  be  plainly  the  general  policy  which  they  ought  to  pursue,  there 
can  be  little  hesitation  as  to  the  side  to  which  they  must  address  them* 
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selTei.  To  the  Court  they  cannot  go ;  because  the  Court  will  not  receiT^i 
them,  except  as  renegadoes  and  unconditional  refugee0,--4)ecau8e,  cominf 
in  that  character,  they  will  never  be  able  to  infuse  any  of  their  wisdom  oi 
temperance  into  the  courtiers^-^and,  finally,  because  such  a  measure  wouli 
irretrievably  ruin  their  characters  with  the  people,  and  rivet  in  the  publi< 
mind  that  distrust  and  contempt  of  all  public  characters,  which  is  not  amonf 
the  least  alamijng  symptoms  of  the  present  revolutionary  temper.  I 
remains,  therefore,  that  they  must  associate  themselves  with  the  populai 
party :  and  we  sha^l  explain,  in  a  few  words,  both  our  reasons  tor  orgii^ 
this  coalition,  and  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  we  think  it  may  In 
effected. 

'*  The  first  and  the  most  conspicuous  reason  for  this  eledioii  is,  that  it  ii 
from  the  people  that  the  most  immediate  and  irreparable  evil  is  to  In 
apprehended ;  and  that  there  is  no  way  now  left  to  repres  them,  except  b^ 
going  among  them  as  friends  and  advisers,  by  redressing  their  real 
grievances,  and  undeceiving  them  as  to  those  that  are  either  incurable  oi 
imaginary.  Any  attempt,  now,  to  bully  and  intimidate  the  disaffected, 
must  be  as  fruitless  as  it  must  always  have  been  absurd  and  unjustifiable ; 
and  the  prospect  is  just  as  desperate,  of  bringing  them  back  to  patience  an^ 
submission  by  coldness  and  alienation — by  dignified  censures  of  their  ex- 
travagance, or  contempt  of  their  rashness  and  folly.  Every  filing  of  thu 
sort,  now,  will  only  irritate  and  offend ;  and  unite  the  party  more  firmJ-y 
among  themselves,  and  alienate  them  more  from  all  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, without  having  the  most  remote  tendency  either  to  weaken  or  tc 
reclaim  them.  Even  those,  therefore,  who  do  not  love  <^  care  for  the 
people,  are  now  called  upon  to  pacify  them,  by  granting,  at  least,  all  that 
can  reasonably  be  granted  ;  and  not  only  to  redress  their  grievances,  but  te 
comply  with  their  desires,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  compli^  with,  with  leas 
hazard  than  must  evidently  arise  from  disregarding  them. 

"  Another  obvious  and  strong  reason  for  this  reconciliation  is,  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  those  who  are  now  enrolled  under  the  banners  A 
democracy,  would  be  very  glad  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  a  legitimate  Whig 
chieftain,  if  it  were  once  openly  unfurled  in  the  caose  of  (he.  pec^le. 
While  they  are  treated  with  a  distant  haughtiness  and  suspicion,  Uiey  will 
stick  to  their  own  leaders ;  but  they  would  be  proud  to  march  under  a  nobler 
guidance.  And  though  the  more  desperate  and  ambitious  and  mischievous 
of  the  party  might  oppose  such  a  coalition,  all  the  respectable  and  temperate 
would  nail  it  with  delight,  and  submit  to  a  far  more  efficient  control  than 
can  well  be  anticipated  by  those  who  have  only  seen  them  when  irritated 
by  insult  and  disdain. 

*'  The  last  invincible  reason  for  a  thorough  reconciliation  between  the 
Whig  royalists  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  is,  that  it  is  a  gross  solecism 
and  absurdity  to  suppose,  that  such  a  party  should  exist  without  being  eo^ 
poHed  by  the  affections  and  approbation  of  the  people.  The  advocates  ol 
prerogative  have  the  support  of  prerogative;  and  they  who  rule  by  corn]{>- 
tion  have  the  means  of  corruption  in  their  hands  :  —  but  the  friends  of  na- 
tional freedom  must  be  recognised  by  the  nation.  If  the  Whigs  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  they  can  have  no  support ;  and  therefore,  if  the  people 
are  seduced  away  from  them,  they  must  go  after  them  and  bring  them  back ; 
and*  are  not  more  to  be  excused  for  leaving  them  to  be  corrupted  by  dema- 
gogues, than  they  would  be  for  leaving  them  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants.  If 
a  party  is  fo  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  to  the  liberties  of  the 
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peofiie  «d  the  inte^ty  of  the  monarchy,  and,  holding  that  liberty  is. best 
teemed  by  a  monarcfadcal  establishment,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  Ibiat  it 
aksatf  posBes  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people ;  and  if  it  appear 
jfjDjfinie  to  haTe  lost  it,  the  first  of  all  its  duties,  and  the  necessary  pre- 
Me  to  the  discharge  of  M  the  rest,  is  to  regain  it  by  every  effort  consis- 
tail  with  pn^Hty  and  honour. 

"  Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  present  alienation  of  the  body  of  the 
fnople  bom  the  constitutional  champions  of  their  freedom,  originated  in  the 
emesses  and  delusion  of  the  people  themselves ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that 
Ihe  Whig  royalists  ha^e  increased  that  alienation  by  the  haughtiness  of  their 
deportment — ^by  the  marked  displeasure  and  contempt  with  which  they 
hmdistTOwed  most  of  the  popular  proceedings — and  the  tone  of  needless 
JBdiBprudeDt  distrust  and  reprobation  with  which  they  have  treated  pre- 
tensioiH  that  were  only  partly  inadmissible.  They  have  given  too  much 
vay  to  the  offence  which  they  must  naturally  have  received  from  the  rude- 
nen  and  irreverence  of  the  terms  in  which  their  grievances  were  stated, 
aad have  fell  too  proud  an  indignation  when  they  saw  vulgar  and  turbulent 
men  picsome  to  lay  their  unpurged  hands  upon  the  sacred  ark  of  the  con- 
slilnCioD.  rhey  have  disdained  too  much  to  be  associated  with  coarse  co- 
aflUBfors,  even  in  the  good  work  of  resistance  and  reformation  :  and  have 
bated  loo  virulently  the  demagogues  who  have  inflamed  the  people,  and  des- 
pind  loo  heartily  the  people  who  have  yielded  to  so  gross  a  delusion.  All 
tlu  fedittg,  however,  tiliou^  it  may  be  natural,  is  undoubtedly  both  mis- 
pbced  and  imprudent.  The  people  are,  upon  the  whole,  both  more  moral 
aod  more  intelligent  than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  period ;  and  there- 
lore,  it  they  are  discontented,  we  may  be  sure  they  have  cause  for  discontent ; 
it  tbef  have  heen  deluded,  we  may  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  mixture  of 
reason  in  the  sophistry  by  which  they  have  been  perverted.  To  know, 
tiieiefbie,  how  their  afiections  may  be  regained ,  and  their  violence  disarmed , 
a  is  only  necessary  to  enquire,  what  are  their  reasonable  causes  of  discon- 
tent, mA  what  are  the  demands  in  which  it  is  right  that  they  should  be 
gratified. 

' '  And  here,  as  a  final  reason  for  instantly  associating  with  the  more  tem- 
perale  of  Che  popular  party,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  people 
appear  lo  us  to  be  clearly  in  the  right  in  the  greater  part  of  the  demands 
they  hare  brou^  forward ;  and  that  their  confidence  may  be  won  at  any 
lime,  merely  by  a  cordial  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  some  very  laudable 
obiects."* 

These  statements  may  be  safely  left  to  make  their  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  any  explanatory  comments ;  nor  will  it  be  necessary, 
alter  what  has  been  said,  to  add  any  further  observations  on  the  principles 
of  the  Edinlmr^  Review.  The  Editor  has  not  discharged  this  part  of  his 
duty  without  a  due  sense  of  its  importance,  and  of  his  inability  to  do  it  ade- 
quate justice.  The  only  merit  to  which  he  presumes  to  lay  claim  is  that  of 
eandoiir  and  impartiality.  His  object  has  been  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  cfaaracler  and  merits  of  a  journal,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  will 
ever  he  held  in  esteem  for  the  beneficial  revolution  which  it  has  effected  in 
petiodical  criticism,  for  its  masterly  contributions  to  science  and  literature, 
aad  for  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  the  human  mind.  Without  approving 
of  aH  its  critical  judgments,  or  of  all  its  views  of  philosophy  and  morals,  he 

»  Vol.  XT.  p.  51«. 
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has  eadeavoured  to  vindicate  it  fromaorae  of  ibe  charges  witii  which  it  tu 
been  unjustly  assailed,  and  has  proved  that  it  deserves  Uie  public  graiitud 
for  lis  unshaken  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Iruth  and  freedom.  The  essa^ 
contained  in  these  volumes  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ability  an 
energy,  which  it  has  manifested  in  defending  popular  principles.  Nor  shouli 
it  be  forgotten,  that  it  fought  the  battle  of  &e  many  against  the  fewin  time 
of  despondency  and  peril,  and  in  ^Hte  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  obloqay 
The  dearest  interests  of  society  are  involved  in  the  momentous  queBtion 
in  the  discussion  of  which  it  has  sustained  so  conspicuous  a  part ;  and  it  i 
not  excessive  praise  to  affirm^  that  it  has  displayed  in  their  invesligatioo  mon 
genius,  learning,  taste,  judgment,  and  elegance  oC  comnosition  than  any  o 
its  contemporaries.  Its  reputation  is  associated  with  all  the  great  measure 
of  public  policy  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers,  stateameD 
and  politicians  for  the  last  thirty  years, — the  Slave  Trade,  Negro  Emanci- 
pation, the  Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  the  Mis- 
government  of  Ireland.  To  these  may  be  added,  Reforms  in  the  Churdi, 
in  Commercial  Legislation,  in  Finance,  in  the  Laws,  in  the  Colonies,  and 
in  Education.  It  has  been  distinguished  by  its  opposition  to  every  dange- 
rous stretch  of  power  at  home,  and  its  hon^  defsnce  of  national  indepen- 
dence abroad.  The  oppressed  of  every  country,  of  every  colour,  and  of  every 
clipie,  have  been  cheered  by  its  sympathy,  and  aided  by  its  support.  The 
omnipotence  of  public  opinion  was  not  felt,  nor  thoroughly  undentood,  till 
the  Edinburgh  Review  came  forth  to  enlighten,  animate,  and  direct  the 
mass  of  the  community.  But  its  chief  praise  is,  that  it  has  powerfully  ad- 
vocated every  project  by  which  the  minds  of  the  people  were  to  be  emanci- 
pated, their  moral  character  improved,  tbeirphyncal  condition  ameUomted, 
their  political  rights  secured  from  the  invasions  of  despotism,  and  their  reii* 
gious  privileges  from  the  encroachments  of  intolerance. 

Maveicb  Caoss. 
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PART  FIRST. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA. 


THE  NATURE  AND  OBJECT  OF  POETRY.* 

We  are  not  awwe  that  aoy  guccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain 

'  tbe  BAtnre  of  Poetry,  or  to  ahow  by  what  general  characleriatics  it  is  dia- 

tegittslied  from  prose.    Most  of  the  disctuBiona  upon  thia  pleaaant  art  have 

ben  introduced  with  reference  to  the  merits  of  particular  pieces,  and  avoid 

the  gBoend  question  altogether.    Some  are  occupied  in  analyzing  the 

atroctuie  of  the  siorj ;  some  in  canvassing  the  probability  of  the  incidonts, 

the  Iruth  of  the  characters,  the  purity  of  tbe  diction,  or  the  correction  of 

ihemeCapbors;  leaving  «the  grand  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose,  as 

wefl  as  the  component  qualities  of  poetry  itself,  to  the  speculation  of  the 

.    leader.    With  the  few  who  have  taken  a  wider  range,  it  has  been  usual  to 

eomider  poetry  merely  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  compare  it  accordingly 

with  paiatiog  and  music  and  sculpture :  and  as  this  forms,  no  doubt,  a 

bnoch  of  ttie  discussion  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  we  may  as  well 

begin  by  saying  a  few  words  on  this  comparative  view  of  it. 

In  80  br,  then,  as  Poetry  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts,  we 
apprehend  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  ihem  ;  because  it  combines 
neaHy  sXX  the  excellences  of  the  other  arts,  vnth  much  that  is  peculiar  to 
itself,  llhas  the  vivid  beauty  of  painting,  the  prominence  and  simplicity 
of  sculpture,  and  the  touching  cadences  of  music,  while  it  outlasts  them  all. 
For  time,  whidi  presses  on  most  things  vnth  so  wasteful  a  force,  seems  to 
have  DO  etkd  on  the  masterpieces  of  Poetry,  but  to  render  them  holy. 
The  "  Venos"  of  Apelles,  and  the  "  grapes"  of  Zeuxis  have  vanished,  and 
the  music  of  TimoUieus  is  gone ;  but  tlie  bowers  of  Circe  still  remain  un- 
fMled, and  the  " chained  Prometheus "  has  outlived  tbe  ''Cupid  "  of  Praxi- 
tdea  and  the  "brazen  bull"  of  Perillus. 

Poetry  may  not  perhaps  attain  its  end  so  perfectly  as  painting  or  sculp- 
ture ;  but  that  is  because  its  end  is  so  high,  and  its  range  so  much  eatended. 
It  deals  with  more  varied  and  more  remote  objects,-^with  abstract  ideas 
and  qnertioos  of  intellect  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  other  arts.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  moral  science,  operating  both  upon  the  passions  and 
the'reasoOy  although  it  never,  strictly  speaking,  addresses  itself  directly  to 
the  latter.  It  operates  through  the  medium  of  words,  which,  however 
mfeitor,  in  certain  cases,  to  colours  or  sounds,  are  far  more  generally 
anflabie,  and,  in  fact,  peflrform  what  neither  sounds  nor  colours  can  accom- 
pfish.  It  may  indeed  be  truly  said,  that  the  highest  object  of  painting  and 
scalpiure  has  been  to  translate  into  another  language,  and  for  the  beneiQt'of 

*  «Mcciieu»  of  the  Earlier  Boglish  PoeU— S.  W.  Simpson.    The  CofflmODpIace   Book  of 
PMtry.— Voi.ifii.  p.  31.  April,  1815. 
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a  different  sense,  what  the  imagination  of  the  poet  has  already  created^ 
Almost  all  the  treasures  of  Italy  and  Greece  are  copiesy  made  by  the  chisel 
or  the  pencil,  from  elevated  fable  (which  is  poetry),  or  from  Greek  oi 
Hebrew  verse.  That  they  have  their  own  peculiar  hues  and  symmetry, 
does  not  disturb  this  opinion ;  for  the  original  idea  existed  entire  before,  and 
that  sprang  from  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  Painting,  in  fact,  as  well  as 
sculpture,  is  essentially  a  mimetic  art :  but  poetry  is  not  essentially,  though 
it  may  be  casually,  imitative ;  and  when  it  is  so,  it  is  imitative  in  a  different 
manner,  and  in  a  less  degree.  As  a  mimetic  art,  it  is,  in  one  sense,  inferioi 
to  the  others;  but  it  is  not  limited,  like  them,  to  a  moment  of  time;  and  it 
can  display  the  characters,  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  sentiments  ol 
mankind,  in  a  way  to  which  the  others  have  no  pretensions.  The  very 
nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it  acts  prevents  it  from  being  so 
strictly  mimetic  as  sculpture  and  painting :  for  ianguage  cannot,  in  any  way, 
copy  direcOy  from  nature,  unless  it  be  in  imitation  of  eaund;  and  music, 
although  said  to  imitate  motion,  in  reality  does  tittle  more  than  imitate  the 
sounds  which  accompany  .motion.  In  comparison  with  Music,  however. 
Poetry  has  a  vast  and  acknowledged  superiority,  both  as  to  the  distinctnc» 
and  variety  of  the  impressions  it  conveys.  The  pleasure  of  music,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  merely  organic,  and  in  some  sort  sensual,  seeins  to  consist  merely  in 
the  suggestion  of  general  moods  or  tonesof  feeling,  withoatany  definite  image, 
or  intelligible  result ;  and,  though  it  may  sometimespromptor  excite  the  mind 
to  poetical  conceptions,  it  can  scarcely  of  itself  attain  any  intellectual  or  pas- 
sionate character,  except  by  being  ''  married  to  immortal  verse,''  and  thus  re- 
duced to  an  accompaniment  or  exponent  of  that  nobler  and  more  creative  art. 

In  regard  to  the  difficult  question,  as  to  what  poetry  is,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  begin  by  negatives  :  and  to  separate  what  may  occasionally  or  acciden- 
tally aid  its  effect,  from  what  is  truly  essential  to  its  existence. 

Poetry,  then,  is  no^  necessarily  eloquence,  fiction,  morality,  description, 
philosophy,  wit — nor  even  passion ;  although  passion  approaches  nearest 
to  it,  when  it  spreads  that  haze  before  our  eyes,  which  changes  and  magni- 
fies objects  from  their  actual  and  prosaic  size.  Passion,  in  truth,  ofter 
stimulates  the  imagination,  and  the  imagination  begets  poetry ;  but  i 
operates  also  upon  other  parts  of  the  mind,  and  the  result  is  simply  pathos 
indignation,^loquence,  or  tears.  Philosophy,  again,  is  founded  ii 
reason,  and  is  built  up  of  facts  and  experiments,  collected  and  massed  regu- 
larly together.  It  is  constituted  entirely  of  realities,  and  is  itself  a  thing  m 
more  to  be  questioned  than  an  object  that  stands  close  before  us,  visible  am 
tangible  :  it  is  always  to  be  proved.  But  poetry  proceeds  upon  a  principl 
utterly  different ;  and,  in  the  strict  sense,  never  exists  but  in  the  brain  c 
(he  writer,  until  it  be  cast  forth  in  the  shape  of  verse.  Neither  is  Fiction 
always  poetical ;  for  it  deals  often  in  the  most  simple  conceptions,  and  per 
vades  burlesque  and  farce,  where  human  nature  is  degraded,  as  well  a 
poetry,  where  it  is  elevated.  Again, •a  Masim'is  never,  perse,  poelica] 
nor  a  satire,  nor  an  epigram,  although  all  may  be  found  amongst  th 
writings  of  our  poets.  Descriptions  of  nature  are  commonly  assumed  to  b 
poetry,  but  we  think  erroneously ;  for  a  mere  transcript  of  nature  is,  c 
necessity,  prosaic.  It  is  true,  that  the  materials  out  of  which  poetry  i 
compounded,  lie,  perhaps,  principally  in  nature ;  but  not  poetry  itseil 
Eloquence  or  rhetoric  is  nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  prose 
Words  may  be  strong,  glowing,  stimulating,  and  yet,  even  though  rythmi 
cally  assorted;  possess  no  imagination  or  fancy.    In  oratory,  indeed,  it  ma 
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Ite  Ait|oelical  figures  are  mixed  up  with,  and  lend  a  grace  to  speech ;  bat 
fhet^lie  of  the  orator's  pleading  must  be  prose,  which  heuses  (or  abuses) 
toemmce  the  understandings  of  his  hearers-— or,  at  all  e^nts,  to  persuade 
by  direct  and  substantial  motives,  to  some  actual  and  practical  end. 
and  Cicero  were  eloquent ;  but  who  will  assert  that  they  were 
?  They  were  rhetorical,  vehement,  ingenious:  they  reawned, 
md  thereby  persuaded  :  but  they  would  not  haye'i)een  persuasive,  had 
fliey  made  use  of  poetry,  which  is  coniplicated,  Instead  of  prose,  which  is 
angle  and  obyious,  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  their  hearers. 

If  none  of  these  intellectual  qualities^be  essential^to  Poetry,  we  needscaite- 
ly  ny  that  it  is  not  simply  tferse;  although  that  may  be  useful,  and  per- 
lufs  even  necessary  to  its  existence.  Verse  is  the  limit,  or  shape  by  which 
poetry  is  bounded  :  it  is  the  adjunct  of  poetry,  but  not  its  living  principle. 
Neidier  is  poetry  music;  so  that,  to  try  it  by  the  laws,  either  of  metre  or 
af  tone,  must  necessarily  be  fallacious.  It  is  well  enough,  as  a  matter  of 
aBmsement,  to  ascertain  how  the  lines  of  our  great  poets  have  been  fashioned ; 
halU>  dednee  authoritative  rules  from  poems  that  have  been  written  without 
nde,  is  plainly  to  derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  bondage,  from  the  most 
^lendid  proofe  of  the  benefits  of  freedom.  Shakspeare  most  assuredly  virote 
aoy  reference  to  rule  :  he  trusted  to  his  ear,  and  produced  the  finest 
verse  in  the  world.  Milton  also,  beyond  competition  the  greatest 
writer  of  epic  verse  of  whom  we  can  boast,  learned  as  he  was  both  in  metres 
and  muac,  and  with  the  finest  apprehension  for  harmony,  evidently  com- 
posed without  rule,  and  trusted  to  his  ear  alone  for  those  exquisite  cadences 
with  which,  from  his  Lycidas  to  his  Paradise  Regained,  all  his  poems 
abound.  It  is  undeniable,  indeed,  that  the  verse  which  is  most  perfectly  ac- 
eoidii^lorule  is  uniformly  the  most  disagreeable.  We  are  speedily  tired 
of  lines  where  the  meaning  invariably  ends  with  the  tenth  syllable  :  and  if 
we  admit  this,  and  allow  the  poet  to  terminate  his  periods  in  the  middle,  or 
in  any  other  part  of  the  line,  where  is  his  privilege  to  cease?  Verse,  in  its 
own  nature,  implies  nothing  but  regularity,  and  any  kind  or  degree  of  regu- 
laoriiy  thai  is  found  to  be  agreeable  must  be  just  as  legitimate  as  any  other. 
It  rai0kt  be  rash,  perhaps,  to  depart  altogether  from  familiar  models ;  but 
to  insist  that  certain  lines,  with  certain  accents,  should  aUme  be  held  up  as 
models,  because  (hey  produce  a  good  effect  among  others  of  a  different  mo- 
dolatMNi,  is  preposterous.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Milton  did  not  know 
what  be  was  about  when  he  threw  in  that  strange  lin< 

**  And  Ttretiat  and  Piineus,  prophets  old**— 

or  when  be  speaks  of 


Shakspeare, 


**  Tbe  secrete  of  the  hoary  deep;  a  dark 
IlUmiiable  oeean^ — 


^  Wkose  womb  wnmBonwabU  and  it^finit^  hreatt 
Teems  and  feeds  all? "— 


And  yel  we  think  the  critics  would  be  perplexed,  were  diey  to  attempt  to 
oibdue  these  lines  to  their  canons  of  quantity.  What  would  the  painters 
say,  if  an  amateur  should  stand  forward  and  insist  on  &eir  piling  dl  their 
» in  a  precise  triangle?  Yet  we  know  that  the  pyramidal  shape  is  the 
idoBd  of  an  artist.    Variety,  in  short,  is  necessary  in  poetry  as  in  other 
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things.  It  18  the  whole  that  should  be  harmonious;  and  it  is  not  true  that 
this  large  and  effective  harmony  is  to  be  attained  by  the  absolute  and  exact 
uniformity  of  all  the  corresponding  parts.  The  poets  know  this :  and  it 
will  be  well  for  us  to  leave  them  to  the  free  practice  of  their  art,  instead 
of  perplexing  them  with  dogmas,  which  we  are  sure  that  the  better 
part  of  them  will  never  consent  to  follow.  But  to  come  a  little  nearer  an 
affirmative. 

Poetry  is  a  ereaiiam.  It  is  a  thing  created  by  the  mind,  and  not  merely 
copied  either  Irom  nature,  or  facts  in  any  shape.  Next  to  this  general  but 
most  correct  and  significant  definition,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  perhaps  the 
best  explanation  is  that  given  by  Lord  Bacon,  where  he  says,  that  "  poetry 
doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  bp  submitting  the  shows  of  things  i»  tha 
desires  of  the  mind,''  though  here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  discussion,  we 
should  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  poetry,  after  all,  is  the  effect^  and  not  the 
oause.  It  does  not  properly  "  alter  the  shows  of  things,"  but  transcriboa 
from  the  imagination  the  new  form  that  results  from  the  alteration.  Its 
qfter  effect  upon  the  reader  is  produced  by  this  transcript,  and  he  sees 
merely  the  new  poetic  creation,  and  receives  its  effects.  Poetry,  then,  is 
to  be  understood  as  a  thing  "  different  from  prose,**  which  is  its  antithesis  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  always  something  different  from  the  literal  prosaic  fact, 
such  as  we  contemplate  it  with  the  eye  of  sense  or  reason.  However  it 
may  be  true  in  itself  (and  it  ought  to  be  true),  as  a  compound  image  or 
signification  of  consistent  ideas,  it  must  not  be  in  all  respects  itVemlfy  true. 
The  materials  of  poetry,  as  we  have  said,  are  to  be  found  in  nature  or  art, 
but  not  poetry  itself;  for,  if  poetry  were  strewn  before  us  like  flowers,  or 
if  it  irradiated  the  heavens  like  sunshine  or  the  stars,  we  should  have  nor- 
thing to  do  but  to  copy  it  as  exactly  as  we  could ;  and  it  would  then  be  a 
"  mimetic"*  art  only,  and  net^^  s  creation."  Prose,  according  to  our  coa« 
ception  of  it,  is  in  substance  the  presentment  of  single  and  separate  ideas, 
arranged  for  purposes  of  reasoning,  instruction,  or  persuasion.  It  is  the 
organ  or  vehicle  of  reason,  and  deals  accordingly  in  reaHties,  and  spreads 
itself  but  in  analysis  and  deduction— Hx>mbining  and  disposing  words,  as 
figures  are  used  by  arithmeticians,  to  explain,  or  prove,  or  to  produce  some 
particular  effect  from  established  premises.  It  acts  upon  foregone  condu- 
sions,  or  tends  by  regular  gradations  to  a  manifest  object ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  fails  in  these,  it  is  clouded  or  imperfect.  Poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  essentially  complicated.  It  is  produced  by  various  powers 
common  to  most  persons,  but  more  especially  by  those  which  are  almost 
peculiar  to  the  poet,  viz.  Fancy,  and  the  crowning  spirit — Imagination! 
This  last  is  the  first  moving  or  creative  principle  of  the  mind,  which  fashions, 
out  of  materials  previously  existing,  new  conceptions  and  original  truths, 
not  absolutely  justifiable  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  logic,  but  quite  intelligible 
to  the  mind  when  duly  elevated — intelligible  through  our  sympathies,  our 
sensibility ,-^ike  light  or  the  balmy  air,  although  not  sufficiently  definite 
or  settled  into  form  to  stand  the  cold  calculating  survey  of  our  reason.  It 
is  not  so  much,  however,  that  imagination  sees  things  differently  from 
reason,  as  thai  it  uses  them  differently ;  the  one  dealing  with  single  ideas, 
and  observing,  it  we  may  so  speak,  the  naked  reality  of  thing? ;  the  olher 

*  Wc  do  not  forgut  Aruitollo*»  *<  Mift»»x  :*'— but  ctymobgy  and  gimcnl  opfoion  Me  clc^arty 
against  Uie  greai  Scagjrritc.  Neither  he  nor  Lord  Bacon  were,  in  the  usual  aiccepUtion  of  the 
Htm,  poets;  and  were  therefore,  perhaiM,  wilh  all  their  great  powers,  \t»a  qu(ilifi«u  to  judge  of 
'<>rtain  processes  of  the  mind,  than  inferior  uieu  who  experienced  (hem. 
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and  reproduciDg  them  as  they  never  appear  id  nature.    Never- 

Ihefee;  poetry,  though  creative  in  its  principle,  comprehends  not  so  much 

vftir  is  impossible,  as  v^hat  is  at  present  unknown ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may 

leaded  the  claim  of  its  followers  to  the  title  of  "  F'aiea.**    It  is  (he 

tenoBy  of  the  miod,  in  short,  which  embraces  and  reconciles  its  seeming 

Acords*    It  looks  not  only  at  the  husk  and  outward  show  of  things,  but 

onlemplales  them  in  their  principles,  and  through  their  secret  relations. 

It  is  hnef  and  suggestive,  rather  than  explicit  and  argumentative.    Its 

words  are  like  the  breath  of  an  oracle,  which  it  is  the  business  of  prose  to 

expoond. 

IiMgaM/tom  differs  from  fancy,  inasmuch  as  it  does  by  a  single  glance 

what  the  latter  effects  by  deliberate  comparison.   Generally  speaking,  ima~ 

gnalum  deal»  with  the  passions  and  the  higher  moods  of  the  mind.     It  is 

the  fiercer  and  more  potent  spirit ;  and  the  images  are  flung  out  of  its  burn^ 

ii^  grasp,  as  it  were,  molten,  *  and  massed  together.     It  is  a  complei 

power,  indoding  those  faculties  which  are  called  by  metaphysicians— 

CoBoeflkA,  AbsUraction,  and  Judgment.    It  is  the  genius  of  personifica- 

Uon.    ll  concentrates  the  many  into  the  one,  colouring  and  investing  its 

own  eoraplex  creation  with  the  attributes  of  all.     It  multiplies  and  divider 

and  remodels,  always  cAangtJi^  in  one  respect  or  other  the  literal  fact,  and 

alwap  emrichmg  it,  when  properly  exerted.     It  menges  ordinary  nature 

and  literal  truth  ia  the  atmosphere  which  it  exhales,  till  they  come  forth 

like  the  ilhunlnations  of  sunset,  which  were  nothing  but  clouds  before.   It 

ads  upon  all  things  drawn  within  its  range;  sometimes  in  the  creation  of 

character  (as  in  Satan  and  Ariel,  etc.),  and  sometimes  in  figures  of  speech 

and  common  expression.     It  is  different  in  diflerent  people ;  in  S&akspeare, 

bri^t  and  rapia  as  the  lightning,  /using  things  by  its  power ;  in  Milton, 

awful  as  collected  thunder.     It  peoples  the  elements  with  fantastic  forms, 

and  fills  the  earth  with  unearthly  heroism,  intellect,  and  beauty.     It  is 

the  parent  of  all  those  passionate  creations  which  Shakspeare  has  be- 

qaeiUhed  to  us«     It  is  the  origin  of  that  terrible  generation  of  Milton, — 

Sin,  ai^  the  shadowy  Death,  Rumour,  and  Discord  with  its  thousand 

tongnes,  'Nigjit  and  Chaos, ''  ancestors  of  Nature,"down  toall  those  who  lie 

**  Under  the  boiling  Qoeao,  tongff  m  cAaiia**— 

of  all  phantasies  bom  beneath  the  moon,  and  all  file  miracles  of  dreams.  It 
jg  an  intense  and  burning  power,  and  comes 

**  Wing'd  with  red  lighining  and  impetuous  ra^cr " — 

(which  line  is  itself  a  magnificent  instance  of  imagination) — and  is  indeed 
a  caneBatcalion  of  the  intellect,  gathering  together  its  wandering  faculties, 
and  busting  forth  in  a  flood  of  thou^t,  till  the  apprehension  is  staggered 
wluch  pursoes  it.  The  exertion  of  this  faculty  is  apparent  in  every  page  of 
our  two  great  poets ;  from 

^  Hie  tAoiil  that  tort  hell's  ooncave," 

to  the  "care"  (hat  "«a/eon  thefad^d  dieek"  of  Satan ;  from  the ''  f4H>ttnds 
of  Thammuz  "  whidi  '*  allured" 

*"The  brain,** as* Hobbes say*,  ''or  spirit  therein,  having  been  stirred  by   divers    olgecU 

m&iM  an  imtofimaium  of  aherf  e&ncepiiong,  that  appeared  single  to  the  sense.    As,  for 

-*^  the  senw  tfaoweth  atone  tiaethe  Sgura  of  a  asMMS/nw,  and  at  another  time  the  ^k>ur 

;  Imt  the  imagination  aifterwarda  hath  mm  both  at  once  in  a  '*  golden  mountain/'— Jur<^y 

Morlnre,  ch.  8. 
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^  The  Syrian  daimdifo/mMM^  hit  fate," 

to  those 

**  Thouffhts  thsLt  wander  through  eternitj ;" 

from  the  **  curses  "  of  Lear  upon  his  daughters,  which 

^  Stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth," 

to  Hamlet — 

^  Benetted  round  with  tnllemies/* 

and  thousands  of  others  which  meet  us  at  every  opening  of  the  leaves. 

Fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  (but  not  always)  glittering  and 
cold — ^the  preparatory  machinery  of  poetry,  without  its  passion ;  sporting 
with  sights  which  catch  the  eye  only,  and  sounds  which  play  but  on  the 
ear.     It  proceeds  upon  a  principle  of  assimilation,  and  irradiates  an  idea 
with  similes;  but  it  leaves  the  original  thought  untouched,  and  merely 
surrounds  it  with  things  which  ornament,  without  either  hiding  or  chang- 
ing it.     Fancy  seems  like  an  after-thought  ^  springing  T)ut  of  the  original 
idea :  but  the  Imagination  is  born  with  it,  coequal,  inextricable,  like  the 
colour  and  the  shape  of  a  ilower.    Imagination,  indeed,  is  as  it  were  a  con- 
densation of  the  Fancy;  acting  directly  on  the  idea,  and  investing  it  with 
qualities  to  which  it  is  the  business  of  Fancy  to  compare  it.    The  loftiest 
instances  of  the  last-mentioned  faculty  are  perhaps  in  Milton,  as,  where  he 
describes  *'  the  populous  North,  *'  when  her  *'  barbarous  sons" 

^  Came— /»^«  u  deluge  on  the  South ! " 

or  where  he  speaks  of  the  archangel  Satan,  saying  that 

"  He  itoo4 — like  a  tower ! " 

Here,  although  **  the  populous  North  "  itself  is  imaginative,  and  the  con- 
ception of  Satan  a  grand  fiction  of  the  imagination,  the  likenesses  ascribed 
to  each  are  the  work  of  Fancy.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  she  soars 
almost  beyond  her  region.    Again,  in  the  words  of  Lear, 

^  Thou  think'st  'tis  mach  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  u«  to  the  akm ;" 

and  the  well-known  Une— 

**  How  sweet  the  moonKghi  sleeps  upon  this  bank !" 

and  in  that  fine  expression  of  Timon,  ''  the  dicing  deck  " — ^where  he  in- 
vests the  mere  planks  of  a  vessel  with  all  the  deeds  that  have  been  acted 
upon  them,  and  colours  them  with  blood  and  death — it  is  the  ImagituUton 
which  is  evidently  at  work :  so  is  it  also  in  the  case  of  the  "  wtldemess  of 
monkey 8f*  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  made  to  stand  for  the 
forest  itself 

The  grand  distinction,  in  short,  which  exists  between  poetry  and  prose  is, 
that  the  former  (independently  of  its  principle  of  elevation)  presents  two 
or  more  ideas,  linked  or  massed  together,  where  the  latter  would  offer  only 
one.  And  hence  arises  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  the  former  with 
ordinary  readers,  who  prefer  humble  rhyme  to  poetry,  and  a  single  idea  to 
a  complicated  one,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  them  from  the  fatigue  of  thinking. 
And  the  distinction  between  Imagination  and  Fancy  is  simply,  that  the 
former  altogether  changes  and  remodels  the  original  idea,  impregnating 
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it  vih  MDelhing  extraneous ;  the.  latter  leaves  it  undisturbed,  but  as- 
iodals  A  with  things  to  which,  in  some  view  or  other,  it  bears  a  re- 


b  the  foregoing  exaoapl^  of  the  operation  of  Imagination  and  Fancy, 
tie  c&cts  produced  by  each  are  poetry.    If  Shakspeare  had  written — 

**  Thou  tbink'st  it  much  that  this  most  violent  stonn 
SAomid  i0»<  us  to  the  skin," 

*^  How  sweet  the  noonlight  «Ame<  upon  this  bank"—*' 

[dlboagfa  the  last  line  might  still  have. been  musical),  he  would  certainly 
ha^e  irritten  jMtwe,  and  nothing  more.    When  Cleopatra  says, 

^  HaTe  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  f " 

the  douMe  idea  may  not  be  so  obvious,  but  it  is  still  there  :  the  reptile  is 
eoofiofinded  with  its  power  ( its  poison  ],  and  made  one ;  the  cause  and  the 
effedare  amalgamated. 

Tnilh  was  not  made  for  the  benefit  of  infidels,  who  are  its  foes ;  but  for 
wiHiDg  apprehensions ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  to  these  only  that  Poetry 
addrcKes  itself.  It  repels  and  recoils  from  the  ignorant  and  the  sceptical  : 
tbeftst,  from  some  malformation  or  want  of  cultivation  of  the  mind,  are 
unable  to  comprehend  it;  and  the  latter  try  it  by  laws  to  which  it  is  not 
lawfully  subject.    When  Brutus,  in  Shakspeare's  "  Tarquin  and  Lucrece," 

**  Began  to  elatks  his  wit  in  state  and  pride," 

we fe^  that  this  is  not  the  language  of  prose ;  and  that,  however  pregnant 
file  piinse  may  be  to  a  willing  ear,  it  is  not  the  sober  and  severe  language 
cit  feasoner.  Neither  of  these  two  last  quotations  are,  as  may  he  easily 
•eoi,  alMolate  factn^  because,  as  we  have  said,  poetry  is  never  literally 
line.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  void  of  truth  because  it  is 
Bol  a  literal  transcript  of  nature,  or  of  ordinary  life  :  were  it  so,  we  should 
never  sym^thise  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  contains,  as  it  were,  the  es^ 
seace  of  tralh ,  and  is  a  concentration  ()f  its  scattered  powers.  It  is  a  world 
dtflfaient  from  vrat  own,  but  not  in  opposition  to  it ;  moved  on  the  whole  by 
the  same  passions,  and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  as  ourselves.  It  may 
he  fliat  some  scene  or  character  is  lifted  entirely  out  of  ordinary  nature,  as 
in  file  case  of  Satan,  or  AeRed  Cross  Knight,  Ganibal,  Ariel,  and  Oberon ; 
yet  diese,  and  all  other  grand  fictions,  are  true  to  tJiemselvet,  and  main- 
lain  their  proportions  like  a  simple  metaphor ;  and  we  shall  generally  find, 
Aiaitte  natoral  passions  prevail  even  in  the  most  fantastic  creations  of  the 


S^cry  one  who  has  considered  the  subject  will  own  that  it  is  often  im- 
poosftle  to  justify  the  finest  things  In  poetry  to  an  unwilling  mind,  or  upon 
the  ordtnary  principles  of  logic.  And  the  question  which  arises  on  this 
Acovery  is — which  is  imperfect? — the  law,  or  the  art?  For  our  parts, 
welliiiik  the  former.  When  Milton  tells  us  of  **  darkness  visible!"  we 
feel  fliafthe  has  uttered  a  fine  paradox;  we  feel  its  truth,  but  cannot  prove 
it  And  when,  in  that  appalling  passage  where  the  poet  stands  face  to  face 
vifh  N^t  and  Chaos,  in  their  dark  pavilion,  "  spread  wide  on  the  waste- 
U  deep,"  and  says  that 


Bj  them  stood 


Orcosaiid  Ades*  tmd  the  dreaded^AME 
CfDemofor§on !  *^ 
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how  is  it  poflSiUe  to  reconcile  such  expreBsiooftlo  a  mere  prosaic  onder^ 
slaodiog? — "]>aikiie88"  is,  strictly  spealuBg,  '*  absence  of  liglit;"  ho^ 
then  shall  we  say  that  it  is  visible  when  we  see  only  by  the  aid  of  light ' 
And  with  respect  to  the  ''Name"  of  Demogorgon,  wl^h  "stands"  b^ 
Orcus  and  Ades,  how  can  such  a  phrase  be  justified  by  the  mles  of  reason  * 
Nevertheless,  it  is  as  magnificent  as  words  can  make  it.  It  is  clothed  ic 
a  dark  and  spectral  grandeur,  and  presses  upon  our  apprehensions  like  i 
mighty  dream.  Who  is  there  th^t  would  give  up  such  things  for  the  sidEC 
of  logic?  May  not  the  truth  be ,  that  logic^  which  is  the  weapon  of  prose, 
touches  not  the  airy  nature  of  poetry?  or  that  the  laws  of  reason  are  at  pre- 
sent too  imperfect  to  make  the  divinity  of  poetry  clear  to  human  capacity^ 
It  is  well  known  that  our  senses  are  perpetually  deceived,  and  that  ooi 
reasoning  faculties  are  incompetent  to  the  understanding  of  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  externa]  world.  Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose,  thai 
the  finer  intuitive  movements  of  the  mind  and  feeling  may  also  escaped 
Assuredly,  the  sense  which  apprehends  these  grand  expressions  of  Hilton, 
is  finer  and  loftier  than  the  hard  scepticism  which  denies  them.  Why  then 
should  the  one  give  place  to  the  other?  In  the  same  predicament  with  Mil- 
Ion  is  Shakspeare  perpetually.  When,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the  imagina- 
^on,  he  fuses  two  ideas  into  one,  the  cause,  perhaps,  and  the  consequence: 
or  when  he  arrays  a  bare  and  solitary  thought  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance which  surround  it — talking  of  the  ''dying  deck"— we  admin 
the  prodigious  boldness  of  the  figure,  and  rest  contented,  without  trying  i 
by  the  rules  of  common  language.  It  is  like  thousands  of  others ,  bey  one 
the  jurisdiction  of  prose. 

Tile  mind  which  cannot  comprehend  poetry  may  be  said  to  be  wanting 
in  a  sense.  Yet  such  are  precisely  the  minds  which  criticise  poetry  thi 
most  narrowly.  They  try  it  by  the  prosaic  laws,  which  they  do  compre 
hend,  and  set  up  for  judges  on  the  ground  of  their  own  defects  I  — Never- 
theless, we  do  not  wish  to  claim  for  poetry  the  exemptions  of  the  jus  ditfi- 
num.  Poetry  is  subject  to  reason — not  indeed  as  prose  is  subject,  through- 
out an  its  images,  but  independently  of  its  imagery  and  elevation  o 
sentiment;  and  it  must  not  therefoit  be  tried  by  a  standard  to  which  i 
does  not  profess  to  assimilate  itself,  nor  by  rules  with  which  it  is  in  it 
natnreat  variance.  It  can  never  be  made  good,  and  demonstrated  like  j 
syllogism.  But,  as  it  springs  from,  and  is  addressed  to,  the  imagination 
so  can  it  be  subject  to  strict  laws  only  when  the  laws  of  that  faculty  shal 
be  discovered. 

We  have  already  quoted  several  instances  of  poetical  phraseology ;  bu 
it  is  not  atone  in  such  expressions  that  poetry  consists.  The  idea  of  a  cha 
racter,  a  peison,,  a  place,  may  be  poetically  conceived,  as  well  as  the  ex 
pression  in  which  it  is  dressed.  Thus  the  idea  of  Milton's  ''  Satan"  is  pure 
ly  imaginative  and  poetical,  as  are  the  conceptions  of  Titaniaand  Oberou 
ArieFand  Caliban,  and  the  cloudy  Witches  of  Macbeth.  Macbeth  himself  i 
poetical,  on  another  ground,  i,  e.  from  the  circumstances  into  which  he  J 
impelled,  as  are,  in  like  manner,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Lear.  A  chimera, 
leviathan,  a  gorgon,  the  snake  which  was  fabled  to  encircle  the  worM 
Ihesy^ihs  and  the  giants,  Echo,  Polyphemus,  shadowy  Demogorgon,  Deal 
and  die  curling  Sin,  the  ocean-born  Venus,  and  Pallas,  who  sprang  oi 
armed  from  the  brain  of  Jove — are  all  poetical.  Milton's  vision  of  hell- 
Spenser's  palaces  and  haunted  woods — ^the  Inferno  of  Dante — the  faithfi 
Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  and  her  home  in  Arcady— the  Arabian  ficlioni 
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wUi  Ikeir  siient  cities  and  blazing  sighto,  in  air  and  under  ground;  their 
gensanl  dreams  of  riches ;  their  fairies^  genii,  and  enchanters ;  their  men 
Umetf  iaio  marble;  and  in  short,  all  tiiat  world  of  wonder  which  illumi- 
mtdd  ancient  Bagdiad,  or  grew  up  like  a  garden  of  enchantment  on  the 
hmks  oi  Ifae  Tigris — are  all  fictions  of  die  imagination,  and,  as  such,  have 
cUbs  to  1^  distinguished  as  the  oflbpring  of  the  great  family  of  poetry, 
i^,  the  meeting  of  Gabriel  and  Satan,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Fkidise  LosI,  where  the  squadron  of  angels  turn  "  fiery  red" — and  the 
Mate  of  Satan,  angry  and  dilated,  ''reached  the  sky" — ^the  speed  of  Puck, 
ii)M>  ''puts  a  girdle  round  abouth  the  earth"  in  forty  minutes — the  ghost 
whoierisits  the  "  glimpses  of  the  moon" — ^Una,  taming  the  forest  lion  by 
her  beuity — the  iron  man — the  fretted  and  wealthy  cave  of  Mammon — 
nuBt  afl  faiaTe  been  poetical,  in  whatever  diction  the  ideas  had  been  clothed. 
The  staple  of  Poetry  then  is  imagery :  so  that  even  where  it  deals  with 
ibsmct  ideas  and  indefinite  objects,  it  generally  moulds  them  into  shape. 
It  is  Aius  that  certain  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  mind  are  brought  visibly 
More  us.  Vnforiunately,  Hops  and  Chiiitt^  Faitb,  and  Lovb,  and  Pitt, 
etc.  hof e  bow  become  commonplaces ;  but  they  were,  notwithstanding, 
amoiigrt  Ae  fiist  and  simpler  creations  of  the  art.  In  another  way,  mere 
inaainwrte  raaUer  is  raised  to  life,  or  ils  essence  extracted  for  some  poetical 
porpose.  Thos  the  air,  in  its  epithet  V  airy,"  is  applied  to  motion,  and  the 
"soany^  locks  of  beauty  are  extracted  from  the  day.  Thus  the  moon  be- 
eooMs  a  vestal,  and  the  ni^t  is  clolhed  in  a  starry  train ;  the  seais  a  monster 
or  a  god ;  the  vnnds  and  the  streams  are  populous  with  spirits ;  and  the  sun 
is  a  ^ant  rejoicing  in  his  strength.  Again,  as  the  essence  of  poetry,  gene- 
rally speaking  (for  it  is  sometimes  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  sounds  and 
perfunes),  consists  in  its  imagery,  so  its  excellence  varies  in  proportion  as 
those  wiiffls  are  appropriate  and  perfect.  The  imagination,  which  acts  like 
an  inteftion,  is  seldom  wrong ;  but  when  a  thou^t  is  spread  out  into  similes; 
bydie  aid  c€  fancy,  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  unnatural.  Again,  the 
figvrea  or  imag^  may  be  repeated  till  they  run  into  cold  conceits,  or  they 
may  nd  imal^gunate  and  harmonise  with  the  original  idea.  Petrarch, 
Doane,  Cowley,  and  Crashaw,  all  men  of  genius,  offended  in  these  points. 
They  trusted  oflen  to  their  ingenuity  instead  of  their  feeling,  and  so  erred. 
Eifwilence  is  oot  necessarily  the  prcii)erty  of  imagination  or  of  fancy,  which 
may  he  loAy  cm-  tame,  clear  or  obscure,  in  proportion  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  poetry,  which  depends  at  least  as  much  upon 
the  vivid  sensibility  of  the  writer  as  upon  his  intellect,  depends  also  some- 
what upon  hisdiscretion.  When  Grashaw,  in  his  '<  Mvsic's  Duelj''  speak- 
iflig  of  the  aightiBgale,  who  is  contending  for  the  palm  of  music  with  a  man,, 
aaya, 

— **Her  wpple  breett  tbrilh  oat 
•        Shm  min  amm  glaggen  m  a  warblmg  d&tihi 
OfaaUying  sweetHMs/* — 

we  teel  inslanUy  that  the  idea  is  overloaded,  and  extended  beyond  our 
sympathy.  There  are  four  distinct  epithets  made  use  of  to  express  a  single 
This  argues  poverty  in  the  writer,  at  least  as  much  as  a  superabun- 
of  imagery.  So  Cowley  maintains  a  metaphor  throughout  a  whole 
as  in  the  one  entitled  ''  C6ldne89/'  where  he  begins  by  comparing 
love  to  water,  and  goes  on  to  show  how  it  is  acted  upon  by  kindness 
$o«r,  the  one  causittg  it  to  flow,  and  the  other  to  freeze.  This  is  the 
masquerade  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  when  fiolinbroke  goes, 
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*<  As  eotiUeitia9iBfhefakim*»JUgki» 

to  do  battle  with  Mowbray,  and  Eneas  the  Trojan,  bearing  a  challenge  t 
the  idle  Greeks,  cries  out, 

**  IVurapeC.  blow  loud ! 

Send  thy  brass  votes  through  all  these  laz^  tsnts^ — 

we  admit  at  once  the  fine  keeping  of  the  images.  Again,  when  this  sam^ 
Eneas  diffidently  enquires  for  the  leader  Agamemnon  (whose  **  topless  de 
putation,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  parasite  of  Achilles  mimics),  saying, 

**  I  ask  that  I  might  voaken  reperemee. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  olusk. 
Modest  €u  mutming  when  she  coldly  eyss 
The  youtltful  PhasbusP 

we  feel  that  the  picture  is  perfect. 

We  have  characterised  certain  things  as  poetry  \  but  we  must  not  Ix 
understood  to  say,  that  all  which  may  fairly  be  called  poetry  is  thus,  wor< 
by  word,  impregnated  with  Imagination  and  Fancy.  We  have  extractei 
the  essence ;  whereas  the  cup  of  poetry,  even  at  the  strongest,  is  not  al 
essence :  but,  as  wine  is  not  composed  entirely  of  the  grape,  so  is  the  ricl 
Castalian  mixed  with  the  clear  waters  of  the  earth,  and  thereby  renderei 
palatable  to  all.  It  requires,  like  durable  gold,  some  portion  of  alloy  ii 
order  to  preserve  itself  through  the  currency.  It  is  a  Doric  temple,  when 
all  is  not  exclusively  divine,  but  partakes,  in  common  with  others,  somewha 
of  the  structure  of  ordinary  buildings.  So,  in  poetry,  all  is  not  of  the  "  Doriai 
mood,"  or  of  the  ''order"  of  poetry,  but  is  intermingled  and  made  stable 
by  a  due  addition  of  other  materials.  It  is  by  these  means  that  poetry  ac- 
quires its  popularity.  The  most  imaginative  writings  are  assuredly  but  little 
celished  by  the  common  or  uninitiated  reader :  they  require  too  much  of  th< 
labour  of  thought — ^too  much  quickness  of  apprehension  and  power  of  com 
bination,  on  the  part  of  readers  (as  well  as  authoro),  to  be  likely  to  pleasi 
generally.  A  maxim  or  a  sentiment  conveyed  in  prose,  especially  if  it  b< 
such  as  flatters  our  self-love,  will  produce  twice  the  effect  on  the  crowd  tha 
pure  poety  can  ever  hope  to  accomplish.  Dr.  Johnson's  favourite  lines, — 

""  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man : 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none  " — 

act  like  electricity;  yetthey  are  neither  poetry,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  truth 
They  involve  a  non  sequiiur,  as  Partridge  would  have  termed  it ;  and  wer 
probably  flung  out  by  Shakspeare  from  his  boundless  hoards  as  a  plausibl 
bait  for  the  crowd.  Even  in  him  and  Milton,  our  two  most  undisputed  poets 
there  are  many  striking,  and  even  beautiful  passages  interspersed,  whid 
can  claim  but  little  distinction  from  prose,  in  regard  to  mere^hraseology 
except  that  they  are  compressed  within  the  limits  of  heroic  verse.  Thus 
those  two  balky  lines  in  ''  Troilus  and  Gressida"— 

"  Us  lar^s  Achilles f  on  his  pressed  bed  lolling ^ 
From  Ins  deep  chest  Umgnt  out  d  loud  apjdause  "— 

although  they  present  a  grand,  bold  picture,  and  seem  actually  burthenei 
with  the  words  which  they  bear,  are  not,  with  respect  to  phrase  or  ex- 
pression, essentially  poetical.  Neither  have  those  sad  and  beautiful  word 
of  Antony, — 
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*'«.Bm!— I  coaie,  mj  qneoD.    En» !  bIm  for ine. 
Wbiere  souk  do  conca  on  flowers,  we*u  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  oar  sprightlv  port  make  the  ghosts  gase: 
INdo  and  her  Eneas  nail  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  oars"— 

adboded  clidiii  to  be  considered  as  poetry,  in  point  of  eipression  only.  Even 
fkB  exquisite  pathos  of  Lear,  at  the  end  of  that  mighty  play,  when  h^  frenzy 
fH^  him,  nnder  the  influence  of  Cordelia's  care  ("Pray  do  not  mock 
ae,"  efe.),  cannot  be  called  essentially  poetical,  though  they  are  to  us  more 
looehing  than  the  grandest  poetry.  They  are  nmple  and  unimaginative, 
wmk  purely  pathetic,  as  the  situation  of  Lear  then  requires  that  they  should 
be.  Bis  days  of  indignation  and  sorrow^  are  over :  his  spirit  is  calm  and 
•oak ;  and  the  winged  words  which  became  madness  and  the  tempest,  would 
bate  been  oat  of  place  when  his  mind  and  body  were  relaxing  gradually 
ialo  the  repoae  of  death.  In  these  cases,  however,  and  in  similar  ones,  it 
■art  beobaerred,  that  the  picture  presented,  or  the  idea  originated,  may 
bepoeflieal,  although  the  mere  words  may  have  but  little  claim  to  that  title. 
Utam^  mthat  airy  and  exquisite  Mccount  of  "Mulciber,"  in  the  Paradise 
Lort,  where  Music  and  Poetry  run  clasped  together  down  a  stream  of  divine 
verse,  there  0  title  of  the  strictly  poetical  phrase,  except  where  it  is  told 
tbKbe 

*^  Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  atar;^ 

bat  the  whole  picture  is  nevertheless  beautiful,  and  conceived  in  the  spirit 
of  poetry.  These  are  a  few  cases,  and  there  are  thousands  of  oUien. 
Generally  ipeakiog,  however, — in  the  works  of  true  poets,  the  phrases  are 
g^wittgwitfi  Imagination  or  bright  with  Fancy,  as  well  as  the  pictures 
preseated ;  and  we  should  have  exceeding  doubt  as  to  the  claims  of  a 
wriler,  whose  characters  or  pictures  only  had  some  tinge  of  imagination, 
while  his  detuls  remained  couched  in  language  which  could  not  pretend  to 
any  other  name  than  *'  prose." 

Tbeie  has  of  late  been  some  discussion,  amongst  a  few  of  our  eminent 
wiiteffs,  in  regard  to  "  objects  which  are  or  are  not  poetical."  We  are  not 
about  to  revive  the  subject  at  any  length ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  the 
art  of  poetry  originates  in  the  facuUif  of  its  professors.  If  it  existed  in 
nafnre,  as^  a  writer  had  simply  to  transcribe  her  appearances,  anjf  body 
nigfal  become  a  poet  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  poetical  faculty  does 
ns#,  as  we  apprehend,  consist  simply  in  describing  what  is  splendid  already, 
far  that  may  be  done  by  a  prosaic  mind ;  nor  in  selecting  what  is  beautiful, 
for  that  is  the  employment  of  taste.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  certain 
ofaieels,  inasmuch  as  Uiey  approach  to  that  standard,  to  which  it  is  the  uim 
of  poelB  to  sublime  the  tamer  and  ordinary  appearances  of  the  world,  and 
may  therefore  reasonably  be  considered  as  the  models  existing  in  the  poet's 
mjod,  may  so  far  be  allowed  to  be  the  most  V  poetical,"  or  the  nearest  allied 
to  poetry.  Poetry  (we  do  not  mean  satire),  it  is  to  be  remarked,  deals 
with  the'  grand,  the  terrible,  the  beautiful ;  but  seldom  or  never  with  the 
mean.  lis  principle  is  elevation,  and  not  depression  or  degradation.  It  is 
true  that,  in  tragedy  and  narrative,  characters  and  images  of  the  lowest  cast 
are  sometimes  admitted ;  but  for  the  purposes  of  contrast  only,  or  to 
"  point  a  moral."  Poetry  is  not  constituted  of  those  base  elements,  nor 
does  the  true  poet  luxuriate  in  them :  they  are  subject  to  his  dominion,  but 
do  not  rise  to  lus  favour. 

The  nearer  then  that  an  object  approximates  to  what  is  evidently  the 
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Standard  or  the  result  of  poetic  ingpiratioii,  the  nearer  it  may  be  said  I 
approach  to  poetry  itself.  For  the  principle  which  animates  the  create 
must  exist  in  the  thing  created.  The  grandeur  which  he  aqpires  to  fashioi 
the  beauty  which  he  delights  to  mould,  partake  surely  in  some  meswire  oi 
or  bear  some  resemblance  to,  the  grandeur  and  b^uty  which  exist  in 
dependent  of  his  creation.  Under  this  view, — ^the  stream,  the  valley,  tii 
time-wasted  ruin  and  the  mossy  cell — the  breathing  Venus,  and  the  marbl 
Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome — the  riotous  waves  and  die  golden  sky — tfa 
stars,  the  storm,  and  the  mad  winds^— ocean,  and  the  mountain  whio 
kisses  heaven — Love  and  Beauty,  Despair,  Aiiibition  and  Revenge — al 
objects  or  passions  which  lift  our  thoughts  from  the  dust,  and  stir  mei 
into  madness — almost  every  thin^  which  has  in  it  a  strong  principle  o 
impulse,  or  elevation,  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  poetical.  It  is  th< 
meaner  things  of  life,  its  tameness  and  mediocrity,  its  selfishness  am 
envy,  and  repining,  which,  though  subdued  occasionally  to  the  use  o 
poetry,  are  too  base  for  an  alliance  with  it;  and  which  creep  on  fron 
age  to  age,  recorded  indeed  and  made  notorious,  but  branded  with  im- 
mortality for  the  sake  of  example  only,  and  trampled  under  the  feet  of  th( 
Muse. 

The  object  of  poetry  is  not  to  diminish  and  make  mean,  but  to  magmf] 
and  aggrandise — ''  to  accommodate  the  shows  of  things  to  the  dnire^  o\ 
the  mind ;  which/  in  its  healthy  stale,  all  tend  upwards.  It  does  not  seeii 
to  dwarf  the  great  statures  of  nature,  nor  to  reduce  the  spirit  to  the  con- 
templation of  humble  objects  :  its  standards  are  above  mortality,  and  nol 
below  it.  Surely  then,  if  this  be  almost  invariably  the  tendtocy  of  the 
poetic  mind,  those  objects  (be  they  in  art  or  nature)  which  approach  nearesi 
to  the  ideas  of  the  poet,  must  be  fairly  considered  as  being  in  themselves 
nearest  to  poetry.  Whether  art  or  nature  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  highest 
station,  is  another  question.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are  incUned  to  prefer 
art  to  science,  and  nature  to  art.  A  brilliant  light  may  be  thrown  upon  a 
pack  of  cards,  and  the  fancy  may  play  and  flutter  over  a  game  of  ombre ; 
but  this  proves  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  this  particular  instance. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  if  he  had  beheld  the  dissolution  of  a  world,  or 
seen  Uriel  gliding  on  a  sunbeam,  arrayed  in  his  celestial  armour  and  majestic 
beauty,  he  could  have  done  no  more?  We  think  otherwise.  Occasionally 
it  may  have  appeared,  that  the  poorest  things  have  been  exalted  and  made 
level  with  the  loftiest,  by  a  republican  spirit  of  poetry ;  but  we  shall  find,  on 
close  investigation,  that  most  of  these  instances  (if  not  all)  are  unavailable ; 
that  the  things  spoken  of  have  r^erenceto  matters  of  higher  moment ;  and 
that  it  is  from  these  that  they  derive  their  importance.  It  is  not,  for 
instance,  the  *' taper**  only  which  throws  a  poetic  lustre,  but  it  is  the  flame 
which  shines  at "  midnight, ^^  and  bums  in  soUtude  and  silence.  It  is  not 
"  nighfe  candle"  only,  but  it  is  when  the  candle  is  connected  with  the 
time— when  jocKftd  Dap 

**  SUmda  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops,'* 

that  it  rises  into  poetry. 

With  respect  to  the  end  or  intention  of  poetry — its  different  kinds — and 
its  origin, — a  very  few  words  must  suffice  at  present,  our  business  being 
more  particularly  with  the  art,  as  understood  and  practised  by  the  loftiest 
English  writers.  It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  object  of  poetry  is 
— to  please ;  and  assuredly  this  is  tme,  ttough  by  no  means  ttie  sole  ob|ect 
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f)l  Hmmt  II 18  stid  liiat,  although  in  monJ  poetry  improTement  be  Mended 

viii  jHOseni^it,  the  latter  is  nevertheless  the  object.   We  submit  that  thts 

IS  not  clear.    In  the  case  of  didactic  poetry  (''  The  Essay  on  Man" 

Art  of  Presenring  Health,"  etc.)  the  aim  is  instraction,  and  verse 

tf  lot  the  medium  or  the  attraction  which  the  poet  employs.    In  satire,  the 

€b§eei»tkoi  to  please  a  friend,  but  to  sting  an  enemy ;  and  we  presume  that 

As  prophecies  of  the  Bible  must  be  admitted  to  have  had  an'<rf>ject  beyond 

fkimsre.    The  war-«ongs  of  the  ancients  were  to  stimulate  the  soldi^;  and 

thdr  lamenfB  were  to  soothe  regret.    Poetry  contains  in  it  a  strong  stimu^ 

\uk\  and  altbough  a  feelii^  of  pleasure  may  blend  with  other  emotions,  it 

docs  not  follow  that  the  attempts  of  poetry  are  not  directed  to  objects  <yflerent 

from  those  of  mevely  ' '  pleasing. "  As  to  the  diffieareat  kinds  of  poetry,  there 

are  so  many  upon  each  of  which  a  treatise  might  be  written,  that  we  prefer 

referring  the  reader  to  essays  on  the  sd)]ect,  rather  than  delay  him  at 

present  by  a  brief  expositioD  of  that  which  he  would  probably  wish  to  see 

treated  in  more  particular  detail.    For  our  own  patts,  we  are  not  indined 

loUy  eitiaordiiiary  stress  upon  the  mere  structure  and  mechanism  of  poetry. 

ItisnolTery  material,  we  think,  that  a  poem  should  be  built  up  according 

lo  ndea^  many  of  which  originated  in  the  caprice  of  former  poets ;   nor 

whether  it  be  called  an  epic  or  a  romance,  an  episde  or  a  dirge,  an  epitaph, 

an  ode,  an  el^y ,  a  sonnet,  or  otherwise.    If  it  be  full  of  the  maksriel  of 

poetry,  and  cootaia  something  of  fitness  also,  it  will  go  far  to  satisfy  our 

oilical  coBsciencea. 


ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  POETRY.* 

Tn  adTocatea  of  Utility  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  decrying  Poetry, 
and  have  lately  renewed  their  attacks  on  it  with  increased  bitterness  and 
vehemoioe.  They  have  discovered,  it  seems,  not  only  that  it  is  of  no 
earthly  use,  but  that  it  actually  does  a  great  deal  of  mischief--^induces  us 
to  disregaid  truth  and  admire  falsehood,  to  indulge  in  exaggerated  sen- 
timeol,  and  to  weaken  Oie  authority  of  reason  ovot  passion  and  imagina- 
tion. As  to  its  positive  evils,  we  believe  we  need  not  concern  ourselves 
muA :  but  there  are  many  people  who  really  seem  to  think  that  it  must 
he  acknowledged  that  poetry  is  of  no  use ;  and  consequently  that,  if  at 
aB  to  be  iolenited  in  an  industrious  community,  it  ought  to  meet  with 
no  encouragraientt  and  be  treated  with  no  respect.  The  short  answer 
to  this^  to  ask  what  is  here  meant  by  ^*  being  of  use,"  and  whether  any 
thing  that  gives  pleasure  may  not  properly  be  called  useful?  Unless 
we  are  to  atop  at  the  mere  necessaries  of  life^  it  would  be  difficult  to 
di^Hile  this;  and,  after  aJl,  if  life  itself  was  not  a  pleaeure,  the  utility 
even  of  its  necessaries  might  very  well  be  questioned.  Even  the  rigorous 
definition  of  the  proper  object  of  all  virtuous  exertion,  according  to  the 
utilitarians  thenoselves,  viz.  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
— ohriously  involves  the  consideration  of  pleasure  and  ttijoyment ;  and 
makes  this  enjoyment,  as  indeed  it  truly  is,  the  measure  and  test  of 
utility.  In  what  sense  ihm  can  it  be  said  that  poetry  is  of  no  use  to 
mankind — if  it  is  admilted  diat  it  afibrds  the  most  intense  delight  to  great 

•  The  Sonsi  of  Seotbmrt.    By  Alan  CuimiDghain.— Vol.  xHif.  p.  IM.  Jammry,  1928. 
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multitudes  aniong  them,  and  has  always  been  recognised  as  a  copious  aD< 
certain  source  of  enjoyment,  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  all  stages  c 
society?  The  only  replication  must  be,  that  the  pleasures  it  brings  an 
accompanied  by  greater  pains,  or  that  the  pursuit  of  them  leads  to  thi 
neglect  of  higher  duties,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  eiclusion  o 
still  greater  pleasures.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  can  be  evei 
plausibly  pretended ;  and  we  do  not  observe  that  the  champions  of  ulilitj 
have  ever  seriously  taken  that  ground.  The  truth  is,  that  their  irreve- 
rence to  the  Muses  is  much  more  a  matter  of  habit  and  feeling  with  them 
than  of  reasoning;  and,  though  attired  occasionally  in  logical  forms,  pro- 
ceeds in  the  main  from  mere  prejudice  and  ignorance. 

It  frequently  happens  that  circumstances  direct  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  truth  in  opposite  directions.  The  faculties  of  men  are 
practically  developed  in  the  exercise  of  their  various  pursuits,  and  the 
whole  force  of  their  intellect  is  generally  exhausted  in  limited  and  particular 
investigations ;  and  this  necessarily  detracts  from  their  power  of  judging 
of  arts  and  sciences  alien  to  their  own.  It  is  thus  that  the  great  vsdue 
placed  on  mathematical  studies  becomes  notunfrequently  a  subject  of  doubts 
to  a  theologian  or  a  moralist ;  while  the  excellence  of  poetry  or  art  is  ques- 
tioned, in  its  turn,  by  the  utilitarian  or  the  legislator. 

In  all  probability,  it  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body — some  limbs  or 
sinews  are  occasionally  kept  in  severe  exercise,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
rest;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  one  set  gains  strength  and  flourishes, 
while  the  other  has  a  tendency  to  weaken  or  decay.  Thus  the  Reason  of 
some  men  is  cultivated  to  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Imagination;  though 
it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  the  latter  faculty  was  bestowed  upon  us  for 
some  use  or  purpose,  equally  witti  the  former — the  only  question  is,  how 
to  employ  it  profitably. 

The  motives  which  tempt  a  mere  reasoner,  a  mathematician,  or  political 
economist,  to  abase  the  character  of  poetry,  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  as 
obvious  as  those  which  induce  a  writer  of  verse  to  exalt  it.  There  is  no 
sympathy  with  its  pleasures  in  the  one,  while  there  is  an  over-wrought 
and  interested  admiration  in  the  other.  The  former  cannot  be  said,  indeed, 
to  be  absolutely  without  the  faculty  of  imagination,  but  it  may  be  averred 
that  he  possesses  it  in  a  latent  or  undeveloped  state ;  and  we  suspect  that 
he  cannot  thoroughly  understand  the  operations  of  a  power  which  he  him- 
self has  never  individually  felt.  He  sees  only  the  ultimate  consequence, 
without  witnessing  or  experiencing  the  progress  of  the  idea  in  the  miod. 
He  perceives  what  the  imagination  lias  produced,  but  is  unable  to  judge 
of  the  impulse,  or  to  speculate,  otherwise  than  imperfectly,  upon  what  it 
may  produce  hereafter. 

Leaving  the  question,  however,  as  to  what  his  faculty  may  cause  to  be 
produced,  or  what  a  great  poet  may  do,  who  shall  task  his  powers  to  die 
uttermost,  or  wait  patiently  and  sincerely  for  the  illuminations  of  his 
imagination,  it  is  enough  to  affirm  that  it  eaisis.  It  is  a  powek  (and  do 
mean  one)  not  to  be  despised  or  neglected,  but  to  be  cherished  and  used^ 
like  any  other  power,  for  purposes  beneficial  to  mankind.  The  most 
inveterate  utilitarian  would  hesitate,  we  apprehend,  to  yield  up  any  one 
nerve  or  fibre  of  the  human  frame,  however  useless  it  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  him  to  be.  He  would  calculate  wisely  on  the  chance  of  its  be- 
coming at  one  time  or  other  serviceable,  and  would  be  not  without  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  fallibility  of  his  own  particuli^r  opinions.    Why  then 
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^baH  the  Inagmation  (a subject nt  leaM  as  mysterious  and  important) 
teaiifled  to  lest  ecmsideratioa  tlian  a  nerve  or  a  sinewf    "  It  is  a  folly, 
m  jhafaigne  thinks,  "to  measure  truth  or  error  by  our  own  capacity;" 
atfvelliULflo  too. 

Ai,  lfa6C«f»re,  the  Imagination  is  an  existing  power, — m  it  ^has  giren 
IMi  to  MimeftMis  woriis,  some  of  which  have  had  a  prodigious  effect  upon 
fkb  iMbtta  of  thinkiBg,  and  even  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  men,-^it  is 
■St  iie  pnt  of  a  philosopher  (however  little  he  may  be  under  its  influence) 
ts  dafite  it.  It  is  to  be,  used  or  misused,  but  not  neglected  nor  con- 
taned;  for  it  can  no  more  foe  extinguicAied  tlwn  the  mind  of  man. 
ElfaialaBd  political  phyosophy  and  mathematics  are  now  held  to  be  ^le 
marter  sdeooes ;  cmquestionably  they  are  nMst  important  ones.  But  there 
U€  olher  afiB  oiid  scienoes  nearly  as  important,  some  c^  whidi  are  eon-^ 
■eded  or  eonaleral  wi^  those  now  mentioned,  and  some  which  may  be 
sad  la  lie  altogether  independent  of  them.  Amongst  the  first  or  coltateral 
undoubtedly  be  reckoned  Pobtkt.  It  is,  in  the  words  of  die 
»r,  '"subservient  to  the  Imagination,  as  Logic  is  to  the 
Undswtaadiug;'**  and  its  o^b  '*  (if  a  man  well  weigh  the  matter)  U  no 
eOkertkam  to  Ripply  smit  commend  the  ddciaiee  ofReaeon  io  the  Imt^-- 
meitim,  fir  ike  better  m^ing  of  the  Appetite  and  the  fTilL''  Being  an  ally 
of  reason  and  logic,  therefore,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  it  should  not  be  treated 
as  a  foe,  nor  despised  as  a  thing  insignificant.. 

If  man  were  merely  an  intellectual  being,  subject  only  .to  beinflu<Aiced  by 
pan  iiMBun,  there  might  be  some  ground,  perhaps,  for  maintaining  that 
poetry  was,  strictly  speaking,  useless.  A  code  of  laws  might  then  pro- 
kobiy  kt  framed  exclwling  this  delightful  art  from  the  commonwealth  of 
mi  substituting  we  know  not  what  intellectual  pleasure  in  lieu  of  it. 
moat  oeiUdnly  neither  is,  nor  can  ever  be  our  condition.  We  are 
•ot  HoayhBiinnis*  b«t  men ;  and  we  must  seek  the  gratification,  as  well 
as  foard  ag!Mst  ^  abuse,  of  aH  the  faculties  with  which  we  are  actually 
pfted.  In  the  formation  of  a  system,  a  wise  man  will  consider  what  hoe 
been,  aa  wtJII  as  what  map  be ;  for  wisdom  is  little  else  than  a  synonyme 
for  experieoee,  snd  the  future  must  always  be  built  up  from  the  past.  It  is 
desirable,  tJkeiefore,  to  consider  not  only  the  value  of  the  qualities  with 
which  we  propose  to  endow  any  creature,  but  also  the  capacity  of  the  crea- 
ture to  reoeive  them.  What  should  we  think  if  some  philosopher  from  the 
Ottomaques,  or  some  follower  of  Brahma,  should  come  hither,  and  insist 
one,  ttiat  it  would  be  more  nutritious,  the  other,  that  it  would  be 
virtuous,  if  we  were  for  the  future  to  feed  upon  pipo-elay  mixed 
with  oxyd  of  iron?  f  We  should  scarcely  respect  even  the  zeal  of  one  of 
our  Christian  missionaries,  were  he  to  attempt  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the 
Scriptoics  to  any  of  the  tribe  of  Simiw,  the  Chimpans6,  or  the  Pongo.  It 
is  true,  that  there  is  not  so  great  a  distinction  amongst  men,  as  between 

ead  mere  animals;  yet  the  difference  between  the  white  race  and  the 
of  the  human  species  is  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
dinute  or  accident.  Nay,  amongst  ourselves,  distinctions  are  very  obvious. 
We  are  not  ail  mathematicians,  ar  philosophers,  or  moralists,  or  poets. 
The  hmnan  mind  has  certain  defects  (so  called),  and  is  liable  to  extraor- 
changes.     Its  transitions,  from  vice  to  virtue,  from  equanimity  to 

lir,  have  astonished  all  but  the  most  profound  philosophers.     It  i^,  in 

*  Lord  Uaoon't  Insiamraiio  Mmmx,  lib.  ti.  e.  3. 

t  llottboldt,  Tttb.  Ph^t.  dis  ttkfiont  tquaioriaks, 

TOt.     I-  * 
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Irulh,  made  up  of  good  and  evil  impulses ;  of  faculties  which  employ  theni 
selves  ID  poetry  and  prose, — ^in  other  words,  of  Imagination  and  ReoBom 
etc. — it  l9  full  of  alTections,  of  passions,  of  powers,  inGrmities,  and  erroi 
of  all  sorts,  which  are  to  be  combated  with  and  directed,  but  can  never  bi 
altogether  extirpated.     It  has  its  springs  and  movements  which  obey  tbi 
warnings  of  reason,  and  others  which  ar^  subject  to  the  ''  skiey  Influences' 
of  poetry;  and  these  act  sometimes  independently,  sometimes  in  unisoi 
with  each  other.  The  object  of  Logic  (which  is  the  voice  of  reason) is  to  ac 
for  good  purpose  upon  the  intellect.    The  end  of  Poetry  is  ''  /o  fiU  A 
Imagination  'with  obeervatione  and  Teeemhlancea,  which  mat  sbcori 
REASON,  and  not  oppreae  and  betray  it :.  for  these  abuses  of  arts  come  in  bo 
ea  oblique,  for  prevention,  not  for  practice."  *    All  this  being  the  case,  i 
seems  that  all  speculations  for  putting  down  poetry'mustneoessariiy  bevainam 
useless.     They  are  formed,  perhaps,  for  man  as  he  ought  to  be ;  but  eertainl] 
not  for  man  as  he  is.  They  are,inshort,1ike  that  DreamofPlato,whichha8beei 
a  dream  and  nothing  more  for  two  thousand  years.  That  celebrated  Greek  deniec 
admittance  to  a  poet  in  his  ideal  republic ;  and  his  republic  has  remained  ideal 
In  addition  to  all  this,  it  may  be  further  argued,  that  there  are  certain  gra 
duatioDS  insociety ,  which  require  different  employments.  Thereare  the  rude 
the  civilised,  and  the  luxurious  or  refined..    The  human  mind  in  one  stab 
cannot  digest  what  it  is  eager  for  in  another.    In  rude  society,  the  mechanic 
and  agriculturist  are  the  most  important  characters.     Afterwards,  the  legis- 
lator and  the  moralist  insist  upon  precedence;  and,  finally,  the  poet  ii 
elevated  into  renown.     If,  after  all,  it  be  asked,  what  is  the  most  importan 
science?  the  answer  is  probably, — all*     It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  the  poet,  that  the  state  of  refinement  is  the  most  un- 
natural, or  that  poetry  is  a  luxury  and  a  delusion  only,  and  consequently 
little  better  than  a  vice  :  for  luxury  is  bad  only  in  so  far  as  it  injures  th( 
m6ral  constitution  of  a  people.     Poetry,  perhaps,  may  be  considered  as  i 
luxury — we  shall  not  dispute  about  terms ;  but  so  are  all  the  products  of  al 
the  arts  and  sciences.     Our  very  houses  are  a  great  luxury,  and  all  thai 
they  contain*-^nd  most  of  our  food  and  our  dress  also.     There  is  not ) 
single  comfort  that  we  enjoy  which  is  not  liable  to  this  imputation.     W< 
have  all  sometliing  beyond  what  absolute  necessity  requires. 


**  Our  boiseBt  boggam 

Are  in  the  poorer  things  nuperfluous.*^ 

fiut  shall  we  therefore  abandon  every  luxury,  every  comfort?  There  is,  wi 
think,  at  least  as  much  of  vice  and  folly  in  spurning  at  the  beneficence  o 
Nature,  as  in  receiving  the  gifts  which  she  bestows  on  us  readily,  and  usin] 
them  with  discretion. 

Poetry,  then,  is  not  to  be  reprehended  as  a  pernicious  delusion,  till  it  i 
proved  that  iia  general  purposes  are  bad ;  and  certainly  this  is  not  generall 
true,  but  the  reverse,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  for  the  most  part  a  high  stan 
dard  of  perfection,  and  puts  forward  illustrious  examples  of  worth  and  cou 
rage.  And  yet  these,  although  they  soar  perhaps  a  little  beyond  the  level  c 
ordinary  minds,  do  not  rise  above  8om0  instances  of  excellences  which  th 
history  of  the  world  has  afforded.  We  read  of  no  one,  in  tragedy  or  epic 
who  has  surpassed  Phocion  or  Aristides, — Cymon,  or  Brutus,  or  Timoleon 
-^Socrates  or  Solomon  —Alfred,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Sir  Philip  Sydney 

*  Jyord  Bacon 'ti  /)/»  Affffmeniig  Scientiarum. 
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Brad,  ID  Ifaelr  seireral  ways,  for  virtue  or  intellect,  or  noble  disinte- 
It  may  be  asserted,  indeed,  after  all,  that  poetry  is  no  more 
than  are  certain  maxims  of  law  and  state,  which  have  been  en- 
ottthefleYerest  and  most  practical  of  the  sciences,  in  order  Ihe  better 
toflifertie  orilloBtrale  some  of  their  most  important  doctrines.  Nor  is  it 
■OR  a  ddusion — eren  when  it  holds  up  a  picture  of  ideal  excellence — than 
mf  prose  Atlantis  or  Utopia,  which  has  been  devised,  not  only  to  increase 
«v admiration  ofTirtue,  but  for  practical  and  direct  imitation.  Nay,  might 
Mt  the  same  charge  be  brought  against  any  scheme  of  moral  and  political 
ioei,  vhieh  might  be  drawn  out  for  the  beneOt  of  mankind  at  the  present 
mooicat  a  state  of  things  desirable,  it  may  be,  for  a  moralist  or  legislator, 
but  as  otterly  anadapled,  in  its  whole  extent,  as  poetry  itself,  to  the  pas- 
uaas  and  afliectioDS  of  human  nature?  Doubtless  such  a  scheme  would 
coBlaia  in  it  many  elements  of  wisdom ;  much  of  what  is  good,  and  much 
of  what  is  pmdent ;  and  so  also  does  poetry.  But  there  is  probably  another 
aipedto  the  science,  as  well  as  to  the  art;  in  which  some  blemi^es  may 
bedeteded,  aad  some  maxims,  which,  when  reduced  to  practice,  might  put 
to  coafimon  the  supporters  of  the  theory. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  mind  addicts  itself,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  a 
poisait  that  k-whoUy  useless.  The  cultivation  bestowed  so  generally,  and 
aooBsparii^y,  upon  the  reasoning  faculties,  forbids  such  a  supposition ;  and 
Ifae  experience  of  the  world  contradicts  it.  In  poetry,  more  particularly, 
~  a  charge  seems  altogether  presumptuous,  considering  the  character  and 
of  many  of  those  who  have  Ikmsu  professors  of  that  art.  Is  it  rea* 
sonable  to  Ihink  that  Chaucer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  (the  last  a 
legislator  aod  politician],  should  have  cast  away  their  lives,  and  expended 

of  intellect,  upon  aa  art  that  was  properly  the  subject  of 
V  Could  they,  who  saw  the  faults  and  follies  of  all  the  world 
none  in  themselves?  Did  they  feel  that  their  pursuits  were 
ir  talents  misdirected — their  lives  useless?  Or,  was  it, 
L,  that  these  great  men  were  really  admirers,  as  well  as  professors  of 
Iheir  ail, — not  following  it  from  necessity,  or  the  love  of  gain,  hut  from 
■aotiTeB  as  pure,  and  an  ambition  as  lofty,  as  ever  stimulated  the  legislator 
or  Ihe  moialist?  This,  in  fact,  woe  Uie  case.  They  v^ere  disciples  of  tho 
Moms  in  Ibeir  youth,  and  followed  the  profession  which  they  had  adopted 
bom  manhood  to  the  grave.  There  is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  left 
on  reeord  his  reverence  for  poetry.  There  is  not  one  who  has  not  been 
Ihe  bee  duunpion  of  his  art,  as  well  as  the  disinterested  friend  of  man ; 
heqneathiog  to  posterity  his  labours  and  his  fame,  and  reaping,  in  return, 
its  gnlitode — for  learned  precepts;  for  brilliant  models;  for  teisdom 
fashioned  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  applicable  to  all  uses ;  for  moral  amoms 
nad  witty  sayings ;  for  characters  full  of  exemplary  virtue;  for  fiction  full 
of  tiTilh;kia  word,  for  images  at  once  instructive  and  beautiful,  which 
their  outlines  indelibly  upon  the  memory,  when  the  bare  precept  or 
troth  would  have  vanished  and  been  forgotten. 

am  fingcc  tbe  brilliant  iMtimooy  of  Swift  ? 

**  Not  empire,  to  the  rising  ran. 
Bs  vaIoqr«  eonduct,  fortune  woo ; 
Aot  freatait  witMlom  in  debates. 
Or  framing  law»  for  ruling  stales ; 
Such  beafenfy  inflaenoe  require 
Ai  how  to  strike  the  MuseV  lyre.*^ 
bf  wfaMi  m  thisQltcred?— by  the  stenieit,  aererest,  moet  sarca^c  of  all  modern  writtn?* 
br  ibp  bitter  ealiriilf  the  enmung  poiitidan,  the  worldly,  amhitioys,  itcofflngDean  of  9t.  Patrick's. 

8» 
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Frecepi  is  assuredly  not  the  only  ^ay  by  which  knowledge  may  be  com- 
municated ;  nor  is  it  always  the  best.  It  may  be  communicated  by  sample 
—often  more  effectually,  and  sometimes  where  precept  will  not  operate. 
The  folly  of  ambition  and  jealousy  may  surely  be  seen,  not  without  adran- 
lage,  in  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The  double  lesson  which  is  taught  by 
fdear,  the  beautiful  fidelity  of  Imogen,  the  hate  and  prodigality  of  Timm, 
^TG'iruthB  from  which  we  derive  something.  In  these,  and  similar  stories, 
we  see  the  effect,  a  material  part  of  instruction,  where  practical  wisdom  is 
to  be  inculcated,  and  one  which  mere  precept  unfortunately  wants.  Besides, 
after  all,  precept  is  only  secondary  knowledge,  being  itself  derived  from 
facts.  It  is  only  the  inference  which  the  observation  of  man  has  deduced 
from  certain  established  premises :  and  why  may  it  not  be  equally,  or  even 
more  beneficial,  to  go  at  once  to  the  fountain-head  of  knowledge, — ^to  the 
fact,  or  to  a  true  representation  of  the  fact, — ^fnstead  of  contenting  one's  self 
with  the  wisdom  which  has  been  distilled  and  extracted,  perhaps  discoloured, 
by  other  minds?  Again,  there  is  a  large  class  of  persons,  who  will  read  a 
poem  or  go  to  a  play,  but  who  will  not  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  dry 
essay,  or  examine  the  merits  of  a  logical  argument,  %^especting  some  meta- 
physical or  moral  question.  The  mere  desire  of.  acquiring  knowledge 
influences  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  mankind;  the  desire  to  arrive  at 
moral  truth  operates,  we  fear,  upon  even  a  less  number;  and  where  these 
impulses  are  wanting,  something,  we  suspect,  must  be  held  out  to  allure  the 
understanding  to  its  own  improvement, — something,  in  which  there  shall 
be  sufficient  of  information  to  render  the  acquisition  gratifying  to  the  vanity, 
4ind  enough  of  pleasure  to  satisfy  the  senses. 

In  history^  the  object  is  to  teach  through  experience  and  example.  But 
is  not  this  also  the  case  with  fiction  and  poetry?  If  it  be  replied  here  that 
the  two  latter  are  illusory,  we  may  retort  the  question  of — is  history  much 
less  so?  What  history,  in  fact,  is  there  which  is  not  replete  with  par- 
tiality, and  in  other  respects  fundamentally  erroneous  ?  This  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  we  can  possibly  be 
awisre  of.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  work  composed  either  by  a  person  who 
is  himself  living  amongst  and  tainted  by  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  or  else 
by  one  who  writes  at  a  distant  date,  when  he  is  without  ocular  proof  or  oral 
testimony,  and  is  left  to  guess  between  the  jarring  or  imperfect  accounts  of 
partial  contemporaries.  In  order  to  there  being  a  perfect  historian,  there 
must  be  an  eye-witness,  and  an  impartial  man ;  and  no  person,  with  such 
qualities  united,  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  curious,  and  a  little  instructive 
too,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  to  see  how  so  able  a  man  as  Hume  could 
rail,  in  his  private  letters,  at  Uie  partiality  and  deficiencies  of  historians,  and 
afterwards  write  such  an  account  as  he  has  written  of  Uie  degenerate  house 
of  Stuart.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  often  as  much  of  fiction  in  history  as 
in  poetry,  without  the  sincerity  of  the  fiction  being  apparent.  It  has  been 
said,  to  be  sure,  that  the  characters  of  the  former  are  ''real,"  and  therefore 
**  inetrucHve"  while  those  of  the  latter  afford  merely  amusement.  But 
are  th^  characters  of  history  sufficiently  perfect  to  tempt  us  to  imitation? 
We  fear  not.  Neither  is  the  moral  effect  (except  in  very  rare  instances)  so 
obvious  as  in  the  latter  case,  where  the  cause  and  the  consequence,  the 
*  *  bane  and  the  antidote,"  are  botli  before  us,  displaying,  for  our  edification, 
the  natural  progress  of  individual  history, — the  temptation,  the  crime, 
and  the  punishment.  Fiction,  it  is  true,  is  (as  its  name  imporls),  in  a 
certain  sense,  less  *'  real "  than  history ;  that  is  to  say,  it  goes  more  beyond 
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«iay-day  facte;  aad  il  is  not  without  intention  that  it  doesso.  It 
is  Hkealoftj  mark,  which  we  cannot  strike  without  discipline  and  exercise. 
Wm  il  Msy  ^  touch,  and  only  of  the  ordinary  height,  its  object  would 
an^^nKf  ve  KMt. 

so  far  as  it  enervates  the  mind,  is  assuredly  injurious..  But  it 
Biimulates  the  mind ;  and  whether  it  stimulates  it  to  good  or  ilt 
depead  upon  the  individual  qualities  of  the  poets  themselves.  It  may 
be  irsped,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  impulse :  but  we  suspect 
tel  tbe  moral,  like  the  physical  constitution,  requires  stimulants  at  least  as 
cita  as  sedatives.  That  these  stimulants  almost  invariably  impel  the  mind 
to  mar  (lev  something  like  this  is  asserted),  is  a  maxim  founded  upon 
partial  nslaiices  and  replete  with  untruth.  We  deny  that  it  is  so.  la 
bet,  so  lar  SB  we  can  collect  instances,  of  poetry  having  been  brought  in  to 
piftiejpale  withf  politics,  there  have  always  been  two  bands  of  partisans,  as 
mil  as  two  sides,  to  the  question  at  issue*  K  there  has  been  a  phalanx  of 
riiTBiers  OD  the  one  side,  there  has  always  been  a  battalion  of  poets  on  the 
olber.  Some  of  the  greatest  names  in  our  literature  shine  equally  as  patriots 
aa4  pods,  aad  most  of  them  have  .belonged  to  >^riters  who  have  done  what 
Ibey  could  to  discountenance  hypocrisy  and  ward  off  oppression,  whether 
OB  the  port  of  the  king  or  the  aristocracy.  Let  us  recollect  the  characters 
of  oaly  three  great  men  amongst  our  poets,  Milton,  Marvel,  and  Pope,  and 
hwtea  to  lesciod  so  unqualified  and  unjust  a  judgment. 

If  poetry  be  bad  and  useless  in  its  principle,  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
ss  always ;  ftv  it  is  not  subject  to  change,  being  founded  on  certain  established 
pnadples  which  are  beyond  the  inQuence  of  fashion,  and  caprice.  In  that 
event,  tbe  great  works  of  Shakspeare  must  be  set  down  as  useless  and  bad, 
as  wdl  as  all  the  parables  of  the  Bible ;  all  fiction,  all  dialogue  (except  such 
as  lioi  actually  occurred),  all  illustration,  all  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and 
Fops,  of  Cowp^:  and  others,  against  vice  and  folly ;  many  of  the  didactic 
vntings  oC  the  poets ;  and  all  fables,  even  the  most  moral.  So  it  appears 
tothme  who  are  merely  logicians,  and  on  whom  an  image  makes  less  im- 
ptOGskm  than  an  axiom.  They  deny  the  utility  of  poetry,  by  asserting  that 
whalaver  of  ^ood  it  has  produced,  might  have  been  produced  equally  well 
or  better  ia  piose.*  But  this  never  haa  been  done  hitherto ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  mind  which  has  thrown  out  certain  ideas  in  poetry, 
oonld  hane  done  as  much  in  prose;  for  the  impulse,  which  occasioned  it 
to  to  shape  those  ideas,  would  have  been  wanting.  There  are  certain 
aaads  which  naturally  exercise  themselves  in  poetry,  and  delight  in  it, 
and  can  only  get  at  their  best  ideas  by  means  of  imagery  and  association, 
as  «fters  do  by  calm  meditation  or  methodical  inference.  So  also  there 
seem  to  be  corresponding  intellects,  which  can  only  perceive  the  beauty  of 
troth  and  Tirtue,  or  feel  the  wretchedness  of  guilt,  when  their  imaginations 
i^  beea  roused  by  the  power  of  poetry,  or  wrought  upon  by  the  stimulate 
Bg  example  of  fiction . 

Considered  even  as  an  unobjectionable  amusement,  poetry  keeps  up  our 
interwrarse  with  hope  and  pleasure;  il  brightens  the  spirits,  and  improves 
and  enlarges  the  heart.     Though  pent  up  in  smoky  rooms,  and  tasked  to 


*  TbeeoBTcne  of  this  proposition  is  rre<|ueall>  true.   "  Eveo  our  Saviour  could  as  well  Ihivg 

ifB  the  ami  cooinioa-placet  of  uncharitableoeta  and  humbleneae,  as  the  divine  narration  of 

mmrom  aad  Dives;  or  of  disubedtence  and  mercy,  as  the  heavenly  discosKRe  of  the  lost  child  and 

_  jfrtbcr ;  but  that  his  ihorough-searching  wisdom  knew  that  the  estate  of  Diveti  ;buriiing  in 

It  aad  of  Liaxarus  in  Abraham's  boMm,wouldMorecon8taHily,ah  it  were,  inhabit  both  the 

andi he  judgment."— Sir  P.  Sydney's  Ddfenre  of  Poesy, 
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irksome  employments,  we  yet  live  out  of  doors  with  the  poets,  among  ieav< 
and  flowers — ^and  balmy  winds  and  azure  skies.  We  wander  through  trad 
less  woods,  beneath  oaks  and  branching  elms,  **  star  proof."  We  lie  doiPF 
by  sparkling  fountains,  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  murmuring  rivers,  an 
forget  our  cares  and  ills,  the  pains  of  sickness,  and  poverty,  and  neglect,  i 
the  unchequered  beauty  of  a  delightful  dream. 

Neither  is  the  relapse  hurtful ;  for  our  visions  are  never  (in  the  injuriou 
sense)  delusions.  We  do  not  believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing 
which  pass  thus  soothingly  across  the 'surface  of  our  imagination.  W 
feel  that  they  are  resemblances,  not  falsehoods ;  and  these  are  just  suffi 
cient  to  abstract  us  awhile  from  the  realities,  to  which  we  return  refreshe 
by  an  excursion  into  the  wilderness  of  thought;  not  fatigued  and  disai^ 
pointed,  as  we  might  have  been,  had  we  reckoned  upon  the  permaneoc; 
pf  the  delight.  They  form,  in  fact,  a  wholesome  cessation  from  our  rea- 
soning habits,  like  sleep,  or  a  quiet  landscape ;  but  enjoyed  when  sleep  wil 
not  come  to  us,  and  when  there  is  no  beauty  of  landscape  actually  near,  h 
relieve  the  fatigue  of  our  brain,  or  induce  pleasurable  and  gentle  emotions 

But  poetry  has  been  always  something  mare  than  a  mere  amusement.  I 
was  through  the  channels  of  poetry  that  much  of  our  knowledge  origiaall] 
came;  and,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  said,  **  they  go  very  near  to  ungrate' 
fulness  who  seek  to  deface  that  which,  in  the  noblest  nations  and  language 
that  9re  known,  hath  been  ihe  first  lighlgiver  to  ignorance,  and  first  narse 
whose  milk,  by  little  and  little,  enabled,  them  to  feed  on  tougher  know^- 
ledge."  It  was  the  habit  of  association,  which  forms  a  principal  part  o 
the  complex  faculty  of  the  imagination,  that  may  be  said  to  have  led  t< 
various  discoveries  in  science,  and  to  have  furnished  Bacon  with  his  hh 
minous  illustrations  in  philosophy.  These  advantages  must  not  be  for- 
gotten :  neither  must  the  good  effect  of  poetry  upon  the  memory  be  passec 
over  ;  the  more  especially  as  Mr.  Benlham  himself  has  afforded  lissome 
evidence  on  that  point.  We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  re- 
publishing the  poetry  of  so  formidable  a  coadjutor  ;  who  has  practically 
testified  to  the  "  utility"  of  verse,  by  actually  composing  three  couplets 
for  the  purpose,  as  he  states,  of  *'  lodging  more  effectually  in  the  me- 
mory certain  points  on  which  the  toJiole/oMc  of  morals  and  legislation 
may  seem  to  rest.*'  * 

There  is  one  more  point  which  we  would  fain  remark  upon,  before  w< 
({uit  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  sard  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  severe) 
Sciences,  certain  *'  ideas  **  may  at  least  bo  gained,  to  recompense  the  stu- 
dent for  his  labours;  while  it  is  insinuated,  that  no  such  compensation  ii 
yielded  to  the  follower  of  Poetry.     We  must  deny  this  altogether.     It  is  « 

*  lo  Mr.  Benthani*8  valuable  book  on  Morals  and  Legislaiion,  under  chapter  4.,wftid 
bran  Ihe  tille  of  **  Value  of  a  Lot  of  Pleasure  or  Pain,  how  to  be  measured,''  he  says,  tiiai  t 
A  person  considered  by  himself,  the  value  of  pleasure  or  pain,  considered  by  itself ^  must  b( 
measured  according;  to— Ist,  Its  intensity  ;  2d,  lis  duration ;  3d,  Its  certainty  or  uncertainty ;  4tJi 
Its  prnpiiKiuity  or  remoteneas.  And  in  a  subsequent  edition  he  adds  Uie  following  note  :>-'*  No 
long  after  (be  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  following  uenioriter  verses  were  framed,  im.  ik\ 
vUiv  of  lodging  more  ejectually  in  the  memory  these  points  on  which  the  whole  fabric  q, 
fHorals  ana  leijislation  may  seem  lo  rat'.^^ 

Intense,  lonq,  certain,  speedy^  fruitful,  pure, 
Such  marks  in  pleasures  and  in  pains  emture.. 
•Such  pleasures  seek,  U private  be  ihy  end  : 
If  it  be  public,  wide  let  ihem  extend, 
Such  pains  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view  : 
Jf  fminsmusi  come,  let  iheni  extend  lo  few.*' 

K'.'if.  IS-i3.  p.  49 
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"idea,"  and  an  idea  as  valaable^  to  gain  a. knowledge  of  the 
of  the  human  mind, — ^  see  how  it  is  affected  by  certain  causes, 
aaJibir  it  adapts  itself  to  various  contingencies, — ^to  contemplate  it  when 
oodb-eitraordiDary  depression,  or  when  lifted  to  a  stale  of  perilous  excite- 
weai,-^9S  to  calculate  the  expense  of  provisions,  the  progress  of  population, 
Iks  advantages  of  a  division  of  labour,  or  the  possible  benefit  (or  otherwise) 
af  oeHain  political  institutions.     The  object  of  poetry,  as  well  as  of  prose, 
m  lo spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  our  age,  to  transmit  the  accumulated 
viidom  of  foregone  ages  to  the  world  around  us,  and  to  the  limes  to  come. 
are  not  two  combatants  in  one  arena,  with  weapons  necessarily  op- 
to  each  other,  in  order  to  secure  self-preservation,  or  some  definite 
reward,  which  cannot  be  shared  between  them.     They  were  both  born  and 
hroiH^t  to  light  to  dispel  ignorance,  and  contend  with  tyranny  and  abuse, — to 
Mand  up,  hand  id  hand,  true  champions  and  asserlors  of  *' the  Right,"  for  the 
Slonr  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  the  undoubted  benefitof  all  the  human  race. 
Tiolwilhslaodlng  these  things,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  felt 
and  expressed  on  behalf  of  this  eminent  art,  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
^Ks^Btt  it!    The  world  has  lasted  six  thousand  years  :  it  has  had,  amongst 
its  miUioDS  and  millions  of  generations,  some  few  who  have  soared  above 
the  rest,  and  become  marks  for  the  admiration  of  their  fellows, — whose 
ctjed  has  been  undeniably  good,  and  whose  prodigious  intellect  is  beyond 
qoestion  greater  than  that  of  any  writer  of  our  existing  time.    These  men 
have  hitherto  been  held  to  be  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  They  have  led 
fhem  into  the  temple  of  philosophy,  and  there  given  them  wholesome 
instraetioo.     They  have  directed  them  to  the  exercise  of  every  virtue ; 
and  sudi  as  have  obeyed  their  high  lessoning  have  themselves  become 
good  and  distinguished.    They  have  held  before  these  their  followers  the 
mifror  of  truth  (of  ''truth  severe,  in  fairy  fiction  dressed") — ^have  placed 
heton  them  illustrious  examples.     They  have  incited  them  to  gallant 
deeds — ^have  given  them  delight  in  peaceful  times,  and  have  soothed  them 
in  times  of  pain  and  sorrow.    And  now  we  are  told  that  all  this  is  nothing, 
or  worse  than  nothing, — and  by  whom?     By  those  who  maintain  that 
kaowVed^  and  moral  training  are  the  only  true  blessings  of  mankind! 
^"  There  is  assuredly  much  of  what  is  vicious,  and  more  of  what  is  ridicu- 
lotis,  in  the  world;  and  all  that  is  decidedly  bad  should  of  course  be 
auneoded.     Bai  whether  it  be  well  to  make  a  wreck  of  all  that  has  so 
been  long  held  valuable  and  graceful,  in  order  to  ensure  a  certain  portion 
of  doubtful  good,  is  at  lest  worthy  of  consideration.    The  question  is — 
whether  Poetry  and  Art,  whether  all  that  touches  our  sympathies  and 
operates  upon  our  affections,  should  be  rooted  up  and  exterminated,  like 
some  long-established  evil,  or  wide-spread  disease?    For  our  own  parts, 
we  think  not.     We  think  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  remain ;  or 
nther,  that  tliey  fffill  and  must  remain,  and  flourish,  in  despite  of  all  pro- 
phecies and  opinions  to  the  contrary.    Can  it,  in  truth,  be  ever  otherwise, 
io  long  as  hope  and  ambition,  our  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  our  sense  of 
the  sublime,  remain  integral  portions  of  our  nature? 

Wo  owe  something,  surely,  to  our  imagination  which  has  yielded  us 
soeb  frequent  delight ,  as  well  as  to  our  reason ;  and  we  owe  yet  more  to 
the  grand  and  lofty  spirits  who  have  trod  the  earth  before  us,  and  have 
^ied^  leaving  behind  tliem  the  imperishable  records  of  their  glory.  Those 
immortal  writings,  dictated  by  the  Imagination  to  poets  in  their  happiest 
hours,  bear  upon  them  the  impress  of  an  amazing  intellect,     They  brtnix 
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forward,  for  our  iasiruclioD,  all  the  varieties  of  man,  settiag  forth,  in 
colours  of  truth,  hie  iFirtuee  aod  Ticee,  1^  strength,  his  weakness,  his  oli-^ 
duracy,  his  pity,  his  incoDsisleiicies,  and  Mites  of  a  hundred  hues,  whicb 
are  nowhere  else  so  completely  marshalled  and  portrayed,*--and  to  shoTip 
which,  and  the  consequences  of  which,  equally  well,  tiie  whole  region  of 
literature  may  be  traversed,  and  all  the  stores  of  history  and  philosopliy 
ransacked  and  compared  in  vain.    And  is  all  this  of  so  lilDe  value,  that  to 
have  done  it  should  entitle  the  doer  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellows  ?     I9  it 
indeed  a  fact,  that  Shakspeare  and  Homer,  that  Chaucer,  Dante,  Hilt<»ft, 
and  the  rest,  have  lived  for  no  purpose  but  to  be  an  idle  sound?   Was. all 
their  wisdom,  dl  their  wit,  indeed  empty,  contemptible  and  useless  ?    Are 
the  great  moral  pictures  of  Macbeth  and  Othello,  of  Satan,  and  Timon, 
and  Lear,  and  all  that  illustrio4is  array  of  characters,  nothing — ^but  only 
shadowy  and  unprofitable  illusions?    Is  there  nothing  real  in  their  tex— 
ture*-nothing  of  what  is  good  or  useful  in  their  histories  I    Is  the  phik>^ 
sophic  vein  of  Hamlet  worn  out  or  become  base!    And  has  his  intellectual 
stature  shrunk  and  fallen  below  that  of  every  puny  logician?    Or — ^is  it 
not,  after  all,  that  the  opposing  ideas  of  the  utilitarians  on  these  points  are 
themselves  groundless  and  illusory, — as  inimical  to  true  reason  as  the  most 
extravagant  and  distorted  metaphors  of  the  tawdry  rhetorican,  and  as  diffi- 
cult to  be  reduced  to  practice  as  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  poet? 


0]S  THE  LAWS  WHICH  INFLUENCE  THE  PROGRESS  AND 

DECLINE  OF  POETRY.  * 

The  laws  on  which  depend  the  progress  and  decline  of  poetry,  painting,, 
and  sculpture,  operate  with  little  less  certainty  than  those  which  regulate 
the  periodical  returns  of  heat  and  cold,  of  fertility  and  barrenness.  Those^ 
who  seem  to  lead  the  public  taste  are,  in  general,  merely  outrunning  it  in 
the  direction  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursuing.  Without  a  just  apprehen- 
sion of  the  laws  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  merits  and  defects  of  Dry-^^ 
den  can  be  but  imperfectly  understood.  We  will,  therefore,  state  what 
we  conceive  them  to  be. 

The  ages  in  which  the  master-pieces  of  imagination  have  been  produced 
have  by  no  means  been  those  in  which  taste  has  been  most  correct.  It 
seems  that  the  creatWe  faculty,  and  the  critical  faculty,  cannot  exist  toge- 
ther in  their  highest  perfection.  The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  it  is  not 
difficult  to  assign. 

It  is  true,  that  the  man  who  is  best  able  to  take  a  machine  to  pieces,  and 
who  most  clearly  comprehends  the  manner  in  which  all  its  wheels  and 
springs  conduce  to  its  general  effects,  will  be  tlie  man  most  competent  to 
form  another  machine  of  similar  power.  In  all  the  branches  of  physical 
and  moral  science  which  admit  of  perfect  analysis,  he  who  can  resolve  will 
be  able  to  combine.  But  the  analysis  which  criticism  can  effect  of  poetry, 
is  necessarily  imperfect.  One  element  must  for  ever  elude  its  researches; 
and  that  is  the  very  element  by  which  poetry  is  poetry.  In  the  description 
of  nature,  for  example,  a  judicious  reader  will  easily  delect  an  incongruous 

•  The  Poclical  Works  of  John  Drydcn.  Edited  by  sir  Waller  Scott.— Vol.  xhii.  p.  3.  Jannary. 
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Ait  he  will  iad  il  imposfliMe  to  explain  io  what  ootHMls^the  act  of 
a  vniv  who,  ia  a  few  wordsv  brings  some  spot  before  him^  so  Yintdly.  diat 
\m  ibfl  know  it  ae  If  he  had  li¥ed  there  from  childhood ;  while  another, 
9mfbipB^  the  same  materials,  the  s«sie  verdure,  the  same  water,  andi  the 
am  Bowers,  oonmitting  no  inaecaracy,.  introducing,  nothing  which  can  be 
fMtivei J  pronounced  superfluous,  ooakting  nothing  which  can  be  posi<* 
IM J  proBOOBoed  necessary,  riiall  produce  no  more  effect  than  an  advertise-* 
meai  oC  a  capital  residence  and  a  desirable  pleasure-ground.   To  take  ano- 
flier  eunqde  :  the  great  features  of  tiie  character  of  Hotspur  are  obvious 
to  tiie  BOit  superficial  reader.    We  at  once  perceive  that  his  courage  ia 
Hkidid,  his  thirst  of  glory  intense,  his  aninMl  spirits  high,  his  temper 
eareka,  arbitrary,  and  petulant;   that  he  indulges  his  own  humour, 
wilhoHl  earing  whose  feelings  he  may  wound,  or  whose  enmity  he  may 
pnmke,  by  his  levity.     Thus  far  criticism  will  go.    But  something  ia  stflf 
vapling.    A  naan  might  have  all  those  qualities,  and  every  other  quality 
which  (he  most  minute  examiner  can  introduee  into  his  catalogue  of  the 
nrtnea  and  taiulU  of  Hotspur,  and  yet  he  woidd  not  be  Hotspur.    Al«> 
moil  every  Ihiog  that  we  have  said  of  him  applies  equally  to  Falcon- 
bridge.    Yet,  in  the  mouth  of  Fdconbridge,  most  of  his  speeches  would 
seem  out  of  place.     In  real  life,  this  perpetually  occurs.    We  are  sensiMe 
ot  wide  di£ferences  between  men  whom,  if  we  were  required  to  describe 
them,  we  should  describe  in  almost  the  same  terms.     If  we  were  attempt- 
ing Io  draw  elaborate  characters  of  Qiem,  we  should  scarcely  be  abie  to 
point  out  any  strong  distinction ;  yet  we  approach  them  with  feelings  aHo^ 
g0Qier  dkaimilar.    We  cannot  conceive  of  them  as  using  the  expressions 
or  the  gBstnres  of  each  other.  Let  as  suppose,  that  a  zoologist  should  a^ 
feo^it  Io  give  ao  account  of  some  animal,  a  porcupine  for  instance,  to 
people  who  had  never  seen  it.    The  porcupine,  he  might  say,  is  of  the 
genus  mammalia,  and  the  order  glires.    There  are  whiskers  on  its  face ;  it 
is  two  feet  long;  it  has  four  toes  before,  five  behind,  two  fore-teeth,  and 
eig)ii  gnnders.    Its  body  is  covered  with  hair  and  quills.     And  when  all 
tlua  has  been  said,  would  any  one  of  the  auditors  have  formed  a  just  -idea 
of  aporcu|sne')    Would  any  two  of  them  have  formed  the  same  idea! 
There  rai^t  exist  innumerable  races  of  animals,  possessing  all  the  characte- 
rmticB  which  have  been  mentioned,  yet  altogether  unlike  to  each  other. 
What  the  description  of  our  naturalist  is  to  a  real  porcupine,  the  remarks 
of  crilieism  are  to  the  images  of  poetry.  What  it  so  imperfectly  decomposes, 
it  cannot  perCsctly  re-construct.    It  is  evidently  as  impossible  to  produce  an 
OlheOo  or  a  Macbeth,  by  reversing  an  analytical  process  so  defective,  as  it 
would  be  for  an  anatomist  to  form  a  living  man  out  of  the  fragments  of  his. 
»m.   In  both  cases,  the  vital  principle  eludes  the  finest  instru- 
Its,  and  vanishes  in  the  very  instant  in  which  its  seat  is  touched.   Hence 
those  who,  trusting  to  their  critical  skill,  attempt  to  write  poems,  give  us, 
ool  images  of  things,  but  catalogues  of  qualities.   Their  characters  are  alle- 
gories; not  good  men  and  bad  men,  but  cardinal  viriues  and  deadly  sins. 
We  se^n  to  have  falton  among  the  acquaintances  of  our  old  'friend  Ghris- 
tiau ;  sometimes  we  meet  Mistrust  and  Timorous;  sometimes  Mr.Hategood 
and  Mr.  Love-lust;  and  then  again  Prudence,  Piety,  and  Charity. 

That  critical  discernment  is  not  sufficient  to  make  men  poets,  is  gene-- 
rally  allowed.  Why  it  should  keep  them  from  becoming  poets,  is  not 
perhaps  equaUy  evident :  but  the  tact  is,  that  poetry  requires  not  an  exj- 
aminio^,  hut  a  believing  frame  of  mind.    Those  feel  it  most,  and  write  i{ 
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best,  who  forget  that  it  is  a  work  of  art;  to  whom  its  imitations,  like  thi 
^realities  from  which  they  are  taken,  are  subjects  not  for  connoisseurship 
but  for  tears  and  laughter,  resentment  and  affection ;  who  are  too  mud 
cmder  the  influence  of  the  illusion  to  admire  the  genius  which  has  produce< 
it;  who  are  too  much  frightened  for  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  U 
care  whether  (he  pun  about  Outisbe  good  or  bad;  who  forget  that  such  i 
person  as  Shakspeare  ever  existed,  while  they  weep  and  curse  with  Lear 
It  is  by  giving  faith  to  the  creations  of  the  imagination  that  a  man  become 
a  poet.  It  is  by  treating  those  creations  as  deceptions,  and  by  resolvinj 
4hem,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  their  elements,  that  he  becomes  a  critic 
In  the  moment  in  wtiich  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  perceived,  the  spell  of  th^ 
4u:t  is  broken. 

These  considerations  account  for  the  absurdities  into  which  the  greales 
wrilers  have  fallen,  when  Uiey  have  attempted  to  give  general  rules  lb 
composition,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  works  of  others.  They  sr 
unaccustomed  to  analyse  what  they  feel ;  they,  therefore,  perpetually  refe 
their  emotions  to  causes  which  have  not  in  the  slightest  degree  tended  I 
produce  them.  They  feel  pleasure  in  reading  a  book.  They  never  con- 
sider that  this  pleasure  may  be  the  effect  of  ideas,  which  some  unmeanln 
expression,  striking  on  the  first  link  of  a  chain  of  associations,  may  hav 
called  up  in  their  own  minds — ^that  they  have  themselves  furnished  to  th 
author  the  beauties  which  they  admire. 

Cervantes  is  the  delight  of  all  classes  of  readers.  Every  sdioolbo 
thumbs  to  pieces  the  most  wretched  translations  of  his  romance,  and  knoM 
the  lantern  jaws  of  the  Knight  Errant,  and  the  broad  cheeks  of  the  Squjn 
as  well  as  the  faces  of  his  own  play-fellows.  The  most  experienced  an 
fastidious  judges  are  amazed  at  the  perfection  of  that  art  which  extrac 
inextinguidiable  laughter  from  the  greatest  of  human  calamities,  withoi 
once  violating  the  reverence  due  to  it;  as  that  discriminating  delicac 
of  touch,  which  makes  a  character  exquisitely  ridiculous,  without  im 
pairing  its  worth,  its  grace,  or  its  dignity.  In  Don  Quixote  are  seven 
dissertations  on  the  principles  of  poetic  and  dramatic  writing.  No  passage 
in  the  whole  work  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  labour  and  attention ;  and  t 
passages  in  any  work,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  more  worthle 
and  puerile.  In  our  time  they  would  scarcely  obtain  admittance  into  tt 
literary  department  of  the  Morning  Post.  Every  reader  of  the  Divii 
Comedy  must  be  struck  by  the  veneration  which  Dante  expresses  h 
writers  far  inferior  to  himself.  He  will  not  lift  up  his  eyes  from  it 
ground  in  the  presence  of  Brunetto,  all  whose  works  are  not  worth  tl 
worst  of  his  own  hundred  cantos.  He  does  not  venture  to  walk  in  the  san 
line  with  the  bombastic  Statius.  His  admiration  of  Virgil  is  absolute  id< 
latry.  If  indeed  it  had  been  excited  by  the  elegant,  splendid,  and  harm 
nious  diction  of  the  Roman  poet,  it  would  not  have  been  altogether  unrc 
sonable ;  but  it  is  rather  as  an  authority  on  all  points  of  philosophy,  than 
a  work  of  imagination,  that  he  values  the  Mt^eid.  The  most  trivial  pa 
sages  he  regards  as  oracles  of  the  highest  authority,  and  of  the  most  reooi 
dite  meaning.  Ho  describes  his  conductor  as  the  sea  of  all  wisdom — ^t 
sun  which  heals  every  disordered  sight.  As  he  judged  of  Virgil,  t 
Italians  of  the  fourteenth  century  judged  of  hiTi ;  they  were  proud  of  hin 
they  praised  him  ;  they  struck  medals  bearing  his  head ;  they  quarrelled  1 
the  honour  of  possessing  his  remains ;  they  maintained  professors  to  expou 
his  writings.    But  what  they  admired,  was  not  that  mighty  imagination  whi 
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tAi^new  worid  into  existence,  and  made  all  itssights  and  sounds  familiar 

lo  (be  eye  and  ear  of  the  mind.     They  said  little  of  those  awful  and  lovely 

ofrinos  on  which  later  critics  delight  to  dwell — ^Farinata  lifting  his  haughty 

astf  tranquil  brow  from  his  couch  of  everlasting  fire — the  lion- like  repose 

if  SordeDo— -or  the  light  which  shone  from  the  celestial  smile  of  Beatrice. 

Hey  extoUed  their  great  poet,  for  his  smattering  of  ancient  literature  and 

iiiilory ;  for  his  logic  and  his  divinity ;  for  his  absurd  physics,  and  his  more 

absurd  metaphysics ;  for  every  thing  but  that  in  which  he  preeminently 

excelled.     Like  the  fool  in  the  story,  who  ruined  his  dwelling  by  digging; 

far  gold,  which,  as  he  had  dreamed,  was  concealed  under  its  foundations, 

fittT  laid  waste  one  of  the  noblest  works  of  human  genius,  by  seeking  in  it 

Ibr  buried  treasures  of  wisdom,  which  existed  only  in  their  own  wild  re-* 

veries.    The  finest  passages  were  little  valued  till  they  had  been  debased 

iofo  some  monstrous  allegory.     Louder  applause  was  given  to  the  lecture 

an  Dale  and  firee-will,  or  to  the  ridiculous  astronomical  theories,  than  to. 

those  tremeodous  lines  which  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  tower  of  hunger;. 

or  to  thai  half-told  tale  of  guilty  love,  so  passionate  and  so  full  of  tears. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  fiiat  the  contemporaries  of  Dante  read  with  less 
emolioB  than  their  descendants  of  Ugolino  groping  among  the  wasted  corpses* 
of  his  cfaifdren,  or  of  Francesca  starting  at  the  tremulous  kiss,  and  dropping 
(he  folal  volume.    Far  from  it.    We  believe  that  they  admired  these  things 
Jess  than  ourselves,  but  that  they  felt  them  more.    We  should  perhaps  say, 
that  they  felt  them  too  much  to  admire  them.    The  progress  of  a  nation 
(rom  haii>arism  to  civilisation  produces  a  change  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  during  the  progress  of  an  individual  from  infancy  to  mature  age; 
Wliatman  does  not  remember  with  regret  the  first  timetiiat  he  read  Ro- 
hiasoo  Crusoe?     Then,  indeed,  he  was  unable  to  appreciate  the  powers  of 
the  wrifer;  or  rather,  he  neither  knew  nor  cared  whether  the  book  had  a 
writer  at  all.     He  probably  thought  it  not  half  so  fine  as  some  rant  of  Mac- 
l^erson  about  dark-broweid  Foldath,  and  white-bosomed  Strinadona.    Ho 
DOW  values  Fingal  and  Temora  only  as  showing  with  how  little  evidence  a 
Slory  may  be  believed,  and  widi  how  little  merit  a  book  may  be  popular. 
Of  the  romance  of  Defoe  he  entertains  the  highest  opinion.    He  perceives 
the  band  of  a  master  in  ten  thousand  touches,  which  formerly  he  passed  by 
wilfaool  aotiee.    But  though  he  understands  the  merits  of  the  narrative 
better  Iban  formerly,  he  is  far  less  interested  by  it.    Xury,  and  Friday,  and 
pretty  Poll,  the  boat  with  the  shoulder-of-mutton  sail,  and  the  canoe  which 
could  not  be  brought  down  to  the  water  edge,  the  tent  with  its  hedge  and 
ladders,  the  preserve  of  kids,  and  the  den  where  the  old  goat  died,  can  never 
again  be  to  him  the  realities  which  they  were.     The  days  when  his  fa- 
vourite volume  set  him  upon  making  wheelbarrows  and  chairs,  upon  dig- 
ging cives  and  fencing  huls  in  the  garden,  can  never  return.    Such  is  the 
law  oC  our  nature.     Our  judgment  ripens,  our  imagination  decays.    We 
,  eanoolat  once  enjoy  Uie  flowers  of  the  spring  of  life,  and  the  fruits  of  its 
autmnii,  the  pleasures  of  close  investigation,  and  those  of  agreeable  error. 
We  cannot  sit  at  once  in  the  front  of  the  stage  and  behind  the  scenes.  We 
cannot  be  under  the  illusion  of  the  spectacle,  while  we  are  watching  the 
movements  of  Uie  ropes  and  pulleys  which  dispose  it. 

The  chapter  in  which  Fielding  describes  the  behaviour  of  Partridge  at 
the  theatre  affords  so  complete  an  illustration  of  our  proposition,  that  wo 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  parts  of  it. 
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*<  Parlrid0inve  that  credit  to  Mr.  Oanick  which  he  had  daaied  to  Jones,  and  fell  IdIo  aoi 
TioleDt  a  trembUDff  that  his  knees  knocked  against  each  other.    Jones  asked  him  what  was   the 
matter,  and  whether  he  was  afrnid  of  the  warrior  upon  the  stage?—*  O,  )a,  sir, said  he,    *  1 
perceire  now  it  is  what  yov  told  me.   I  am  not  afnia  of  aaithing,  for  I  know  it  is  bat  a  plaj  i 
and  if  it  was  reallv  a  ghost,  it  could  do  one  no  bam  at  such  a  distance  and  in  so  much  eompanv  ; 
and  yet,  if  I  was  trightenea.  I  am  not  the  ontj  person/  '  Why,  who/  cries  JoneL  '  dost  thou  take 
to  hi  such  a  coward  hers  besides  thyself  f    'Nay, you  aiay  caH  me  a  coward  ir^ou  will ;  hut  if 
that  little  man  there  upon  the  stage  is  not  frightened,  I  aoTer  saw  any  maa  frightened  in  m^ 
life.'  ....  He  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  partly  on  the  ghost  and  partly  on  Hamlet,  and  with  his 
mouth  opeu ;  the  same  passions  whioh  succeeded  each  other  in  Hamlet,  succeeding  likewise  in 
him.  .  •  •  • 

"  Little  more  worth  remembcrmg  occurred  during  the  play,  at  the  end  of  which  Jones  asked 
him  which  of  the  players  he  liked  heat.  To  this  be  answered,  with  some  appearance  of  indignatHHi 
at  thequsstioo»*The  Ring,  without  doubt.'  'Indeed,  Mr.  Partridce,' says  Mrs.  MiUer,  'you 
are  not  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  town ;  for  they  are  all  acreed  that  Hamlet  is  acted  by  the 
best  pbyer  who  was  erer  on  the  stage.*  '  He  the  best  player !'  cries  Partridge,  with  a  contemp- 
tuous sneer ;  'why  I  could  act  as  well  as  he  n^self.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should 
haTs  looked  m  the  renr  same  mannei,  and  done  just  as  he  did.  And  then,  to  be  sure,  in  that 
scene,  as  you  called  it,  between  him  and  his  mother,  where  you  told  me  he  acted  so  fine ;  why,  mnj. 
Bum,  that  is,  an^  good  man,  that  had  such  a  mother^  would  haTe  done  exactly  the  same.    1  kaow 

fou  are  only  jokmg  with  me;  but  indeed,  madam,  though  I  aeTcr  was  at  a  play  in  London,  yd 
haTe  seen  acting  before  in  the  country,  and  the  Ring  for  my  money ;  he  speaks  all  his  words  oif- 
tincfbr,  and  half  as  loud  again  as  the  other.     Anybody  may  see  he  is  an  actor.' " 

In  this  excellent  passage  Partridge  is  represented  as  a  very  bad  theatrical 
critic.  But  none  of  those  who  laugh  at  him  possess  the  tithe  of  his  sensi— ■ 
hility  to  theatrical  excellence.  He  admires  in  the  wrong  place ;  but  he 
trembles  in  the  right  place.  It  is  indeed  because  he  is  so  much  excited 
by  the  acting  of  Garrick,  that  he  ranks  him  below  the  strutting,  mouthing 
performer,  who  personates  the  King.  So,  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  an  actor  who  should  represent  a  depraved 
character  finely,  instead  of  calling  down  the  applauses  of  the  audience, 
is  hissed  and  pelted  without  mercy.  It  would  be  the  same  in  England, 
if  we,  for  one  moment,  thought  that  Shylock  or  lago  was  standing  before 
us.  While  the  dramatic  art  was  in  its  infancy  at  Athens,  it  produced  similar 
effects  on  the  ardent  and  imaginative  spectators.  It  is  said  that  they  blamed 
.£fchylus  for  frightening  them  into  fits  with  his  Furies.  Herodotus  tells 
us,  that  when  Phrynicus  produced  his  tragedy  on  the  fall  of  Miletus,  Ihey 
fined  him  a  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachmas,  for  torturing  their  feelings  by 
so  pathetic  an  exhibition.  They  did  not  regard  him  as  a  great  artist,  but 
merely  as  a  man  who  had  given  tlicm  pain.  When  Ihey  woke  from  the 
distressing  illusion,  they  treated  the  auUiorof  it  as  they  would  have  treated 
a  messenger  who  should  have  brought  them  fatal  and  alarming  tidings 
which  turned  out  to  be  false.  In  the  same  manner,  a  child  screams  with 
terror  at  the  sight  of  a  person  in  an  ugly  mask.  He  has  perhaps  seen  the 
mask  put  on.  But  his  imagination  his  too  strongfor  his  reason,  and  he  entreats 
that  it  may  be  taken  off. 

We  should  act  in  the  same  manner  if  the  grief  and  horror  produced  in 
MS  by  works  of  the  imagination  amounted  to  real  torture.  But  in  us  these 
emotions  are  comparatively  languid.  They  rarely  affect  our  appetite  or 
pur  sleep.  They  leave  us  sufficiently  at  ease  to  trace  them  to  their  causes, 
9nd  to  estimate  the  powers  which  produce  them.  Our  attention  is  speedily 
diverted  from  the  images  which  call  forth  our  tears  to  the  art  by  which 
those  images  have  been  selected  and  combined.  We  applaud  the  genius 
of  the  writer.  We  applaud  our  own  sagacity  and  sensibility,  and  we  are 
comforted. 

Yet  though  we  think  that,  in  the  progress  ot  nations  towards  refinement, 
the  reasoning  powers  are  improved  at  the  expense  of  tlie  imagination,  we 
acknowledge  that  to  this  rule  there  are  many  apparent  exceplions.    We 
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w  Mil,  however,  qnito  satisfied  that  they  are  more  than  apparent.    Men 
rraiwfiff  better,  for  example,  inthetimeof  Elizabeth  than  in  the  time  of  Egllwrt ; 
jstf  (bey  also  wrote  better  poetry.    But  we  must  distiBguish  between  poetry 
m  a  oeiital  act,  and  poetry  as  a  species  of  composition.    If  we  take  it  in  the 
litter  sense,  its  excellence  depends,  not  solely  on  the  Tigoinr  of  the  imagiia- 
lioB,  bat  partly  also  on  the  instruments  which  the  imagination  employs. 
Within  certain  limits,  therefore,  poetry  may  be  improYing,  while  the  poeti- 
cal iaeolty  is  decaying.    The  yividness  of  the  picture  presented  to  the  reader, 
is  not  neoesBarily  proportioned  to  the  vividness  of  the  prototype  which  exists 
Hk  the  mind  of  Uie  writer.    In  the  other  art  we  see  this  clearly.     Should  a 
ma,  gifted  by  nature  with  all  the  genius  of  Ganova,  attempt  to  carve  a  sta- 
ble without  iostruction  as  to  the  management  of  his  chisel,  or  attention  to 
ifceanaloniy  of  thehumui  body,  he  would  produce  something  compared 
wHh  ifbkik  the  Highlander  at  the  door  of  a  snuff-shop  would  deserve  ad- 
miratioo.     If  an  uninitiated  Raphael  were  to  attempt  a  painting,  itwould 
bea  mere  daub ;  indeed,'  the  connoisseurs  say  that  the  early  works  of  Raphael 
aie  Huie  better.    Yet  who  can  attribute  this  to  want  of  imagination?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  youth  of  that  great  artist  was  passed  amidst  an  ideal 
vofid  of  beautiful  and  majestic  forms?  Or,  who  will  attribute  (he  difference 
wftich  appears  between  his  first  rude  essays,  and  his  magnificent  Transfigura- 
lioa,  lo  a  change,  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind?  In  poetry,  as  in  painting 
and  soilptiire,  it  is  necessary  that  the  imitator  should  be  well  acquainted 
widi  that  which  he  undo-takes  to  imitate,  and  expert  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  his  art.     Genius  will  not  furnish  him  with  a  vocabulary  :  it  will  not  teach 
him  what  word  most  exactly  corresponds  to  his  idea,  and  will  most  fully 
eaovey  it  to  others :  it  will  not  make  him  a  great  descriptive  poet,  till  he  has 
looked  with  attention  on  the  face  of  nature;  or  a  great  dramatist,  till  he  has 
feJtaod  witnessed  much  of  the  influence  of  the  passions.    Information  and 
experience  a^,  therefore,  necessary ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  ima^nation,  which  is  never  so  strong  as  in  people  incapable  of  reason- 
ing—ravages, children,  madmen,  and  dreamers ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  artiit  to  communicate  his  conceptions  to  others. 

In  a  baibarous  age  the  imagination  exercises  a  despotic  power.  So 
afrong  is  the  perception  of  what  is  unreal,  that  it  often  overpowers  all  the 
fMssJons  of  the  mind,  and  all  the  sensations  of  the  body.  At  first,  indeed, 
fbepliapfasm  remains  undivulged,  a  hidden  treasure,  a  wordless  poetry,  an 
invttible  painting,  a  silent  music,  a  dream  of  which  the  pains  and  pleasures 
exist  to  the  dreamer  alone,  a  bitterness  which  the  heart  only  knoweth,  a  joy 
with  which  a  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  The  machinery,  by  which  ideas 
are  to  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another,  is  as  yet  rude  and  defective . 
Between  mind  and  mind  there  is  a  great  gulf.  The  imitative  artsdo  not  exist, 
or  are  io  their  lowest  state.  But  the  actions  of  men  amply  prove,  that  the 
£icti%  which  gives  birth  to  those  arts  is  morbidly  active.  It  is  not  yet  the 
inspiration  of  poets  and  sculptors ;  but  it  is  the  amusement  of  the  day,  the 
lemr  of  the  night,  the  fertile  source  of  wild  superstitions.  It  turns  the  clouds 
into  ^gantic  shapes,  and  the  winds  into  doleful  voices.  The  belief  which 
^ng»  from  it  is  more  absolute  and  undoubting  than  any  which  can  be  derived 
from  evidence.  It  resembles  the  faith  which  we  repose  in  our  own  sensa- 
tioBs.  Thus,  the  Arab  when  covered  vnth  wounds,  saw  nothing  but  the  dark 
eyes  and  the  green  kerchief  of  a  beckoning  Houri.  The  Northern  warrior 
lao^^ied  in  the  pangs  of  death  when  he  thought  of  the  mead  of  Valhalla. 
The  first  works  of  the  imagination  are,  as  we  have  said,  poor  and  nide, 
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not  from  the  want  of  genius,  but  from  the  want  of  materials.  Phidias  couI< 
have  done  nothing  with  an  old  tree  and  a  fish->bone,  or  Homer  with  the  Ian 
guage  of  NeW'Hoiiand. 

Yet  the  effect  of  these  early  performances,  imperfect  as  they  must  neces- 
sarily bo,  is  immense.  All  deficiencies  are  supplied  by  the  susceptibility  o 
'  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  We  all  know  what  pleasure  a  wooidec 
doll,  which  may  be  bought  for  sixpence,  will  afford  to  a  little  girl.  Sh€ 
will  require  no  other  company.  She  will  nurse  it,  dress  it,  and  talk  to  it  all 
day.  No  grown>-up  man  takes  half  so  much  delight  in  one  of  the  incomparable 
babies  of  Chantrey.  In  the  same  manner,  savages  are  more  affected  by  (he 
rude  compositions  of  (heir  bards  than  nations  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
by  Uie  greatest  master-pieces  of  poetry. 

In  process  of  time,  the  instrumen(s  by  which  imagination  works  are 
brought  to  perfection.    Men  have  not  more  imagination  Uian  their  rude  an- 
cestors.   We  strongly  suspect  that  they  have  much  less.     But  they  produc^e 
better  works  of  imagination.  Thus,  up  to  a  certain  period,  tlie  diminution  of 
the  poetical  powers  is  far  more  than  compensated  by  the  improvement  of  all 
suppliances  and  means  of  which  those  powers  stand  in  need.     Then  comes 
the  short  period  of  splendid  and  consummate  excellence.    And  then,  from 
causes  against  which  it  is  vain  to  struggle,  poetry  begins  to  decline.     The 
progress  of  language,  which  was  at  first  favourable,  becomes  falal  to  it,  and. 
instead  of  compensating  for  the  decay  of  the  imagination,  accelerates  (hat 
decay,  and  renders  it  more  obvious.     When  the  adventurer  in  the  Arabian 
tale  anointed  one  of  his  eyes  with  the  contents  of  the  magical  box,  all  the  riches 
of  the  earth,  however  widely  dispersed,  however  sacredly  concealed,  be- 
came visible  to  him.     But  when  he  tried  the  experiment  on  both  eyes,  he 
was  struck  with  blindness.    What  the  enchanted  elixir  was  to  the  sight  of 
the  body,  language  is  to  the  sight  of  the  imagination.    At  first  it  calls  up  a 
world  of  glorious  illusions;  but  when  it  becomestoo  copious,  it  altogether 
destroys  the  visual  power. 

As  the  development  of  the  mind  proceeds,  symbols,  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed to  convey  images,  are  substituted  for  them.  Civilised  men  think,  as 
they  trade,  not  in  kind,  but  by  means  of  a  circulating  medium.  Inlhese 
circumstances,  the  sciences  improve  rapidly,  and  criticism  among  (he  rest; 
but  poetry,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  disappears.  Then  comes  the 
dotage  of  the  fine  arts,  a  second  childhood,  as  feeble  as  the  former,  and  iar 
more  hopeless.  This  is  the  age  of  critical  poetry,  of  poetry  by  courtesy,  of 
poetry  to  which  the  memory,  the  judgment,  and  the  wit,  contribute  for 
more  than  the  imagination.  We  readily  allow,  that  many  works  of  this 
description  are  excellent :  we  will  not  contend  with  those  who  think  them 
more  valuable  than  the  great  poems  of  an  earlier  period.  We  only  main- 
tain that  they  belong  to  a  different  species  of  composition,  and  are  produced 
by  a  different  faculty.  # 

It  is  some  consolation  to  reflect,  that  this  critical  school  of  poetrf  im- 
proves as  the  science  of  criticism  improves;  and  that  the  science  of  criticism, 
like  every  other  science,  is  constantly  tending  towards  perfection.  As  ex- 
periments are  multiplied,  principles  are  better  understood. 

In  some  countries,  in  our  own,  for  example,  there  has  been  an  ioterval 
between  the  downfall  of  the  creative  school  and  the  rise  of  the  critical,  a 
period  during  which  imagination  has  been  in  its  decrepitude,  and  taste  io 
its  infoncy.  Such  a  revolutionary  interregnum  as  this  will  be  deformed  by 
rvery  species  of  extravagance. 
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lb  §ni  victor)'  of  good  taste  is  oyer  the  bombast  and  coDceits  which 
juch  limes  as  these.    But  criticism  is  still  in  a  very  imperfect  statev 
TIte  is  accidental  is  for  a  long  time  confounded  with  what  is  essenliak 
Gmenl  theories  are  drawn  from  detached  facts.     How  many  hours  die 
aetiooof  a  play  many  be  allowed  to  occupy, — ^how  many  similes  an  epic  peet 
■ay  introduce  iDto  his  first  book, — whether  a  piece,  which  is  acknow^ 
Jb^^mI  to  have  a  beginning  and  an  end,  may  not  be  without  a  middle,  buM 
olber  questions  as  puerile  as  these,  formerly  occupied  the  attention  of  meiD 
of  letters  io  France,  and  even  in  this  country.     Poets,  in  such  circum- 
sluces  as  these,  exhibit  all  the  narrowness  and  feebleness  of  the  criticism 
bf  vbich  theic  manner  has  been  fashioned.     From  outrageous  absurdity 
they  are  preserred  indeed  by  their  timidity.    But  they  perpetually  sacrifice 
nature  and  reason  to  arbitrary  canons  of  taste.     In  their  eagerness  to  avoid 
IbeMsls^ro^t^f/a  of  a  foolish  code,  they  are  perpetually  rushing  on  the 
nail  m  ae.     Their  great  predecessors,  it  is  true,  were  as  bad  critics  as 
Uttmselves,  or  perhaps  worse  :  but  those  predecessors,  as  we  have  attempted 
Io  iborv,  were  inspired  by  a  faculty  independent  of  criticism ;  and,  there- 
fore, wrote  well  while  they  judged  ill. 

In  time  men  begin  to  take  more  rational  and  comprehensive  views  of 
lilentore.  The  analysis  of  poetry,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  must  at 
best  be  imperfect,  approaches  nearer  and  nearer  to  exactness.  The  merits 
of  ibe  wonderful  models  of  former  times  are  justly  appreciated.  The  frigid 
pnduetions  of  a  later  age  are  rated  at  no  more  than  their  proper  value. 
Pleasing  and  ingenious  imitations  of  the  manner  of  the  great  masters 
appear.  Poetry  has  a  partial  revival,  a  Saint  Martin's  summer,  which, 
after  a  period  of  dreariness  and  decay,  agreeably  reminds  us  of  the  splen- 
dow  of  its  June.  A  second  harvest  is  gathered  in,  though,  growing  on  a 
spent  soil,  it  has  not  the  heart  of  the  former.  Thus,  in  the  present  age, 
Ifonti  iias  successfully  imitated  the  style  of  Dante  ;  and  something  of  the 
Elizabethan  inspiration  has  been  caught  by  several  eminent  countrymen  of 
onr  own.  But  never  will  Italy  produce  another  Inferno,  or  England 
anolher  Hamlet.  We  look  on  the  beauties  of  the  modern  imitations  with 
feelings  similar  to  those  with  which  we  see  flowers  disposed  in  vases,  to 
oraameot  the  drawing-rooms  of  a  capital.  Wo  doubtless  regard  them 
with  pleasure,  with  greater  pleasure,  perhaps,  because,  in  the  midst  of  a 
plaee  oogMdal  to  them,  they  remind  us  of  the  distant  spots  on  which  they 
fiouiish  in  spontaneous  exuberance.  But  we  miss  the  sap,  the  freshness, 
iBid  the  bloom.  Or,  if  wo  may  borrow  another  illustration  from  Queen 
Sdidierezade,  we  would  compare  the  writers  of  this  school  to  the  jewellers 
who  were  employed  to  complete  the  unfinished  window  of  the  palace  of 
Aladdin.  Wliatever  skill  or  cost  could  do  was  done.  Palace  and  bazaar 
were  ransacked  for  precious  stones.  Yet  the  artists,  with  all  their  dexte- 
rity, with  all  their  assiduities,  and  with  all  their  vast  means,  were  unable 
to  prodnee  any  thing  comparable  to  the  wonders  which  a  spirit  of  a  higher 
order  had  wrought  in  a  single  night. 

The  history  of  every  literature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  confirms, 
we  Ihaik,  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  In  Greece,  we  see  the 
■napaative  school  of  poetry  gradually  fading  into  the  critical.  JSschylus 
and  Pindar  were  succeeded  by  Sophocles,  Sophocles  by  Euripides,  Euri- 
pides by  the  Alexandrian  versifiers.  Of  these  last,  Theocritus  alone  has 
Ml  oompoaitions  which  deserve  to  be  road.     The  splendid  and  grotesque 
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• 

(fairyJafid  of  ^e  Old  Comedy,  rich  'wkh  mch  sorgeons  hues,  peopled  -will 
sudli  fantastic  shapes,  and  vocad  ahernaleiy  with  the  «weete8t  pea4s  oC  tiHim 
:and  (he  ^ottdest  borsts  of  dvish  laughter,  disappeared  for  e*««r.  The  maBler- 
•pieces  of  Ahe  New  Comedy  are  known  to  us  by  Laliii  tnmslalions  of  esCraor- 
4inary  merit.  From  these  translations,  and  from  (he  expressions  of  Ibc 
aBcieni  critics,  it  is  dear  that  the  ori^al  compositions  were  distiaguifliked 
by  grace  and  sweetness,  that  they  ^rkled  with  wit,  and  abonnded  wtCfa 
Incasing  sentiment ;  but  that  the  creative  power  was  gone,  lulius  Csbsai 
x^alled  Terence  a  half  Menander ,— ^  sure  proof  that  Ifenander  was  not  « 
4|uapter  Aristophanes. 

The  literature  of  the  Romans  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  literature 
of  die  Greeks.  The  pupils  started  from  the  point  at  which  thdr  masters 
fettd,  in  die  course  of  many  generations,  arrived.  I^y  thus  nlittost 
wboliy  snissed  the  period  of  original  ioveniion.  The  only  Latin  poets 
whose  writings  exhibit  much  vigour  of  imagination  are  Lucretius  and  Ca- 
iuUus.     The  Augustan  age  produced  nothing  equal  to  their  finw  passatges. 

In  France,  that  licensed  jester,  whose  jingling  cap  and  motley  coat  con- 
cealed more  genius  than  ever  mustered  in  the  saloon  of  Ninon  or  of  Ma- 
dame Geoffrin,  was  succeeded  by  writers  as  decorous  and  as  Uresome  as 
genilemen-ushers. 

The  poetry  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  has  undergone  the  same  dbange.  Sot 
nowhere  has  the  revolution  been  more  complete  and  violent  than  in 
England.  The  same  person  who,  when  a  boy,  had  clapped  his  thrillhig 
hands  at  the  first  representation  of  the  Tempest,  might,  without  aliaining  to 
4k  marvellous  longevity,  have  lived  to  read  the  eariier  works  of  Prior  and 
Addison.  The  change,  we  believe,  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  taken  place. 
But  Hs  progress  was  accelerated,  aud  its  character  modified,  by  the  p<rii- 
tical  occurrences  of  the  times,  and  particularly  by  two  events,  the  closing 
<of  the  theatres  under  the  commonwealth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  house 
nl*  Stuart. 

We  have  said  that  the  critical  and  poetical  faculties  are  not  only  distinet, 
hut  almost  incompatilile.  The  state  of  our  literature  during  the  reigM  d 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  this  remark. 
The  greatest  works  of  imagination  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  were  pro- 
duced at  that  period.  The  national  taste,  in  the  meantime,  was  to  the  last 
degree  detestable.  Alliterations,  puns,  antiUietical  forms  of  expression 
lavishly  employed  where  no  corresponding  opposition  existed  between  the 
Ihou^ts  expressed,  strained  allegories,  pedantic  allusions,  every  thing,  in 
short,  quaint  and  affected,  in  matter  and  manner,  made  up  what  was  then 
considened  as  fine  writing.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  pulpit  and  the 
council-board,  was  deformed  by  conceits  which  would  have  disgraced  the 
rhyming  shepherds  of  an  Italian  academy.  The  king  quibbled  on  the 
throne.  We  might,  indeed,  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  a  fool .  But  the  Chancellor  quibbled  in  concert  from  the  woolsack : 
and  the  chancellor  was  Francis  Bacon.  It  is  needless  to  mention  Sidney 
jtnd  the  whole  tribe  of  Euphuists.  For  Shakspeare  himself,  the  greatest 
poet  that  ever  lived,  falls  into  the  same  fault  whenever  he  means  to  be  parti- 
cularly fine.  While  he  abandons  himself  to  the  impulse  of  his  imagination, 
Ims  compositions  are  not  only  the  sweetest  and  the  most  sublime,  but  also 
the  most  faultless,  that  Uie  world  has  ever  seen.  But  as  soon  as  his  critical 
powers  come  into  play,  ho  sinks  to  the  level  of  Cowley ;  or  rather,  he  does 
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iUyVfcif  Cowley  did  well.  All  that  is  bad  inhls  works  is  bad  elaborately,  and 

of  Ba&e  aforethought.     The  only  thing  wanting  to  make   tliem  perfect 

jm,  2bat  he  should  never  have  troubled  himself  wilh  thinking  whether 

Ibyirere  good  or  not.    Like  the  angels  in  MiJton,  he  sinks  '*  with  coip- 

jwiaoo  aod  laborious  flight."    His  natural  tendency  is  upwards.    That  he 

■If  soar,  it  is  only  necessary  that  he  shoidd  not  struggle  to  fall.    He 

fesemUed  an  American  cacique,  who,  possessing  in  unmeasured  abundance 

the  melak  which  in  polished  societies  are  esteemed  the  most  precious,  was 

Dtteriy  oDConscious  of  their  value,  and  gave  up  treasures  more  valuable 

than  the  imperial  crowns  of  other  countries,  to  secure  some  gaudy  and 

far-leidied  worthless  bauble,  a  plated  button,  or  a  necklace  of  coloured  glass, 

Wehave  attempted  to  show  that,  as  knowledge  is  extended,  and  as  the 
reason  develops  itself,  the  imitative  arts  decay.  We  should,|  therefore, 
apect  that  the  corruption  of  poetry  would  commence  in  the  educated 
dasKs  of  society.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  almost  constantly  the  case.  The 
lev  g^eal  works  of  imagination  which  appear  in  a  critical  age  are,  almost 
wHhout  exception,  the  works  of  uneducated  men.  Thus,  at  a  time  when 
p^^oDs  of  quality  translated  French  romances,  and  when  the  universities 
ceJebiated  royal  deaths  in  verses  about  Tritons  and  Fauns,  a  preaching 
liiiier  produced  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  And  thus  a  ploughman  startled  a 
generatioo  which  had  thought  Hayley  and  Bcattie  great  poets,  with  the 
adrestures  of  Tam  O'Shanter.  Even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Eliiabeth,  the  fashionable  poetry  had  degenerated.  It  retained  few  vestiges 
of  the  imagination  of  earlier  times.  It  had  not  yet  been  subjected  to  the 
rales  of  good  taste.  Affectation  had  completely  tainted  madrigals  and 
sonnels.  The  grotesque  conceits  and  the  tuneless  nunxbers  of  Donne  were, 
in  the  time  of  James,  the  favourite  models  of  composition  at  Whitehall 
andal  the  Temple.  But  though  the  literature  of  the  court  was  in  its  decay, 
the  lilerature  of  the  people  was  in  its  perfection.  The  Muses  had  taken 
sanctnary  in  the  theatres,  the  haunts  of  a  class  whose  taste  was  not  better 
than  that  of  the  Right  Honourables  and  singular  good  Lords  who  admired 
melaphyacailove-verses,  but  whose  imagination  retained  all  its  freshness  and 
Tigour ;  whoae  censure  and  approbation  might  be  erroneously  bestowed,  but 
whose  tears  and  laughter  were  never  in  the  wrong.  The  infection  whidi  had 
taioled  iync  and  didactic  poetry  had  but  sli^tly  and  partially  touched  the 
drama.  While  the  noble  and  the  learned  were  comparing  eyes  to  burning- 
glaases,  and  tears  to  terrestria)  globes,  coyness  to  an  enthymeme,  absence 
to  a  pair  of  compasses,  and  an  unrequited  passion  to  the  fortieth  remainder- 
man io  an  entail,  Juliet  leaning  from  the  balcony,  and  Miranda  fmiling 
orer  the  chess-board,  sent  home  many  spectators,  as  kind  and  simple- 
hearted  as  the  master  and  mistress  of  Fletcher's  Ralpho,  to  cry  tliem- 
sdTes  to  sleep. 

No  species  of  fiction  is  so  delightful  to  us  as  the  old  English  drama. 
Even  lis  iaCerior  productions  possess  a  charm  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  the  most  lucid  mirror  that  ever  was  held  up 
to  nalore.  The  creations  of  the  great  dramatists  of  Athens  produce  the 
efliMf  ot  magniiicent  sculptures,  conceived  by  a  mighty  imagination, 
polished  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  embodying  ideas  of  ineffable  majesty 
aid  beauty;  hot  cold,  pale,|and  rigid,  with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek,  and 
no  speculation  in  the  eye.  In  all  the  draperies,  the  figures,  and  the  faces, 
ia  the  loTers  and  the  tyrants,  tlie  Bacchanals  and  the  Furies,  there  is  the 
marble  chillnessand  deadness.     Most  of  the  characters  of  the  French 

TOL.  I.  ^ 
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stageresemble  the  waxen  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  the  window  of  a  perfumer 
rouged,  curled,  and  bedizened ;  but  fixed  in  such  stiff  attitudes,  and  starinj 
w^h  eyes  expressive  of  such  utter  unmeaningness,  that  they  cannot  produce 
an  illusion  for  a  single  moment.  In  the  English  plays  alone  is  to  be  founc 
the  warmth,  the  mellowness,  and  the  reality  of  painting.  We  know  the 
minds  of  the  men  and  women,  as  we  know  the  faces  of  the  men  and  womei 
of  Vandyke. 

The  excellence  of  these  works  is  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  lw( 
peculiarities,  which  the  critics  of  the  French  school  consider  as  defects, — 
from  the  mixture  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  from  the  length  and  exteni 
of  the  action.  The  former  is  necessary  to  render  the  drama  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  a  world;  in  which  the  laughers  and  the  weepers  are  perpetually 
jostling  each  other, —  in  which  every  event  has  its  serious  and  its  ludi- 
crous side.  The  latter  enables  us  to  form  an  intimate  acquaintance  wiHi 
characters,  with  which  we  could  not  possibly  become  familiar  during  the 
few  hours  to  which  the  unities  restrict  the  poet.  In  this  respect,  the  works 
of  Shakspeare,  in  particular,  are  miracles  of  art.  In  a  piece,  which  ma^ 
be  read  aloud  in  three  hours,  we  see  a  character  gradually  unfold  all  its 
recesses  to  us.  We  see  it  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances.  The 
petulant  youth  rises  into  the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign.  The  profuse 
and  courteous  philanthropist  sours  into  a  hater  and  scorner  of  his  kind.   The 

Kant  is  altered,  by  the  chastening  of  affliction,  into  a  pensive  moralist. 
e  veteran  general,  distinguished  by  coolncds,  sagacity,  and  self -com- 
mand, sinks  under  a  conflict  between  love,  strong  as  death,  and  jealousy, 
cruel  as  the  grave.  The  brave  and  loyal  subject  passes,  step  by  step,  to 
the  extremities  of  human  depravity.  We  trace  his  progress  from  the  first 
dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition,  to  the  cynical  melancholy  of  his  impe- 
nitent remorse.  Yet,  in  these  pieces,  there  are  no  unnatural  transitions. 
Nothing  is  omitted  :  nothing  is  crowded.  Great  as  are  the  changes,  narrow 
as  is  the  compass  within  which  they  are  exhibited,  they  shock  us  as  little  as 
the  gradual  alterations  of  those  familiar  faces  which  we  see  every  evening 
and  every  morning.  The  magical  skill  of  the  poet  resembles  that  of  the 
Dervise  in  the  Spectator,  who  condensed  all  the  events  of  seven  years  into 
the  single  moment  during  which  the  king  held  his  head  under  the  water. 

It  is  deserving  of  remark,  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  plays, 
even  of  men  not  eminently  distinguished  by  genius, — such,  for  example, 
as  Jonson,  were  far  superior  to  the  best  works  of  imagination  in  other 
departments.  Therefore,  though  we  conceive  that,  from  causes  which 
we  have  already  investigated,  our  poetry  must  necessarily  have  declined, 
we  think  that,  unless  its  fate  had  been  accelerated  by  external  attacks,  it 
might  have  enjoyed  an  euthanasia,  that  genius  might  have  been  kept  aKve 
by  the  drama,  till  its  place  could,  in  some  degree,  be  supplied  by  taste, — 
that  there  would  have  been  scarcely  any  interval  between  the  age  of  sub- 
lime invention,  and  that  of  agreeable  imitation.  The  works  of  Shak- 
speare, which  were  not  appreciated  with  any  degree  of  justice  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  might  then  have  been  the  recognised 
standards  of  excellence  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth;  and 
the  great  Elizabethan  writers  might  have  been  almost  immediately 
succeeded  by  a  generation  of  poets  similar  to  those  who  adorn  our  own 
times. 

But  the  Puritans  drove  imagination  from  its  last  asylum.  They  pro- 
hibited theatrical   representations,    and    stigmatised  the  whole    race  ol 
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as  enemies  of  morality  aod  religion.  Much  that  is  objection- 
alfe  flHj  be  found  in  the  writers  whom  they  reprobated;  but  whether 
ikef  took  the  best  measures  for  stopping  the  evil,  appears  to  us  very 
dnMil,  and  must,  we  think,  have  appeared  doubtful  to  themselYes» 
■AflD,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  they  saw  the  unclean  spirit  whom 
Agf  had  cast  out  return  to  his  old  haunts,  with  seyen  others  fouler  than 
lanself. 

By  the  extinetion  of  the  drama,  the  fashionable  school  of  poetry, — a 
school  without  truth  of  sentiment  or  harmony  of  versification, — ^without  the 
Hsraranef  an  earlier,  at  the  correctness  of  a  later  age,-^was  left  to  enjoy 
gadinntoi  aaoaadancy.  A  Ticious  ingenuity,  a  morbid  quickness  to  perceive 
lieMadifaDces  and  analogies  between  things  apparently  heterogeneous,  con- 
sliiiiled  almoat  its  only  claim  to  admiration.  Suckling  was  dead.  Ifilton 
was  absoilied  in  political  and  theological  controversy.  If  Waller  differed 
boBi  the  Cowleian  sect  of  wrilers,  he  differed  for  the  worse.  He  had  as 
Kttle  ^oeisrj  as  they,  and  much  less  wit ;  nor  is  the  languor  of  his  verses 
kss  ofleDBve  than  the  ruggedness  of  theirs.  In  Denham  alone  the  faint 
dawn  of  a  beiter  manner  was  discermble. 

Boi,  kfw  as  was  the  state  of  our  poetry  during  the  civil  war  and  the  pro- 
leclorate,  a  still  deeper  fall  was  at  hand.  Hitherto  our  literature  had  been 
idiomalie.  In  mind,  as  in  situation,  we  had  been  islanders.  The  revolutions 
io  our  tasle,  like  the  revolutions  in  our  government,  had  been  settled  without 
the  iitferference  of  strangers.  Had  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  same 
jnit  priDci]des  of  reasoning,  which,  about  this  time,  were  apphed  with 
unpreeedented  snccess  to  every  part  of  philosophy,  would  soon  have  con- 
dneled  oar  ancestors  to  a  sounder  code  of  criticism.  There  were  already 
sfreags%ns  <tf  improvement.  Our  prose  had  at  length  worked  itself  clear  from 
those  quaint  conceits  which  still  deformed  almost  every  metrical  com- 
poation.  The  parliamentary  debates  and  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
thai  eventful  pcoiod,  had  contributed  much  to  this  reform.  In  such  bustling 
times,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  speak  and  vmte  to  the  purpose.  The 
absmdUies  oCPiuritanism  had,  perhaps,  done  more.  At  the  time  when  that 
odious  style,  which  deforms  the  vnitings  of  Hall  and  of  Lord  Bacon,  was 
almost  universal,  had  appeared  that  stupendous  work,  the  English  Bible, — 
ahook  which,  if  every  thing  else  in  our  language  should  perish,  would  alone 
sniGoe  to  show  the  whole  extent  of  its  beauty  and  power.  The  respect 
whieh  the  translators  felt  for  the  original,  prevented  them  from  adding  any 
of  the  ideous  decorations,  then  in  fashion.  The  groundwork  of  the  version, 
mdeed,  was  of  an  earlier  age.  The  familiarity  with  which  the  Puritans, 
€m  alittost  everf  occasion,  used  the  scriptural  phrases,  was  no  doubt  very 
TidicQloas ;  but  it  i»oduced  good  effects.  It  was  a  cant ;  but  it  drove  out  a 
cant  fvmore  offensive. 

The  highest  kind  of  poetry  is,  in  a  great  measure^  independent  of  those 
dicurastaaoes  which  regulate  the  style  of  composition  in  prose.  But  with 
thai  inferior  species  of  poetry  vdiich  succeeds  to  it,  the  case  is  widely  dif- 
fereet.  In  a  few  years,  (be  good  sense  and  good  taste  which  had  weeded  out 
aAelalion  from  moral  and  political  treatises,  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  have  efifodtod  a  similar  reform  in  the  sonnet  and  the  ode.  The  rigour 
oC  the  Tictorious  sectaries  had  relaxed.  A  dominant  religion  is  never  ascetic. 
The  goremment  connived  at  theatrical  representations.  The  influence  of 
Shakspeare  was  once  more  felt.  But  darker  days  were  approaching.  A 
foreign  yoke  was  to  be  imposed  on  our  Uterature.   Charles,  surrounded  by 
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the  companioiis  <tf  his  tong  exile,  returned  to  govern  a  nation  which  ou^ 
never  to  have  cast  him  out,  or  never  to  have  received  him  back.  Ever 
year  which  he  had  passed  among  strangers,  had  rendered  him  more  unfit  t 
rule  his  countrymen.  In  France  he  had  seen  the  refractory  magistracy 
humbled,  and  royal  prerogative,  though  exercised  by  a  foreign  priest  in  th 
name  of  a  child,  victorious  over  all  opposition.  This  spectacle  naturall] 
gratified  a  prince  to  whose  family  the  opposition  of  parliaments  had  beei 
so  fatal.  Politeness  was  his  solitary  good  q^ity.  The  insults  which  he  hat 
suffered  in  Scotland,  had  taught  him  to  prize  it.  The  effeminacy  an< 
apathy  of  his  disposition,  fitted  him  to  excel  in  it.  The  elegance  and  vivacit; 
of  the  French  manners,  fascinated  him.  With  the  political  maxims  and  fh< 
the  social  habits  of  his  favourite  people,  he  adopted  their  taste  in  compo- 
sition ;  and,  when  seated  on  the  throne,  soon  rendered  it  fashionable,  parti; 
by  direct  patronage,  but  still  more  by  that  contemptible  policy  which,  fo 
a  time,  made  England  the  last  of  the  nations,  and  raised  Louis  the  Four 
teenth  to  a  height  of  power  and  fame,  such  as  no  French  sovereign  had  eve 
before  attained. 

It  was  to  please  Charles  that  rhyme  was  first  introduced  into  our  plays 
Thus,  a  rising  blow,  which  would  at  any  time  have  been  mortal,  was  deal 
to  the  English  Drama,  then  just  recovering  from  its  languishing  condition 
Two  detestable  manners,  the  indigenous  and  the  imported,  were  now  in  ; 
state  of  alternate  conQict  and  amalgamation .  The  bombastic  meanness  of  th< 
new  style  was  blended  with  the  ingenious  absurdity  of  the  old ;  and  th< 
mixture  produced  something  which  the  world  had  never  before  seen,  an< 
which,  we  hope,  it  will  never  see  again, — something,  by  thesideofwhid 
the  worst  nonsense  of  all  other  ages  appears  to  advantage,*-something  whicl 
those  who  have  attempted  to  caricature  it,  have,  against  their  will,  beei 
forced  to  flatter,-— of  which  the  tragedy  of  Bayes  is  a  very  favourable  spe 
cimen.  What  Lord  Dorset  observed  to  Edward  Howard,  might  have  beei 
addressed  to  almost  all  his  contemporaries: — 

**  As  skilful  divers  to  the  bottom  faO, 

Swifter  than  those  who  canaoC  swim  at  all ; 
.    So,  in  this  way  of  writing  without  thinkiag. 

Thou  bast  a  strange  alacrity  in  sinking.'* 

From  this  reiproach  some  clever  men  of  the  world  must  be  excepted,  an< 
among  them  Dorset  hinoself .  Though  by  no  means  great  poets,  or  even  goo 
versifiers,  they  always  wrote  with  meaning,  and  sometimes  with  wil 
Nothing  indeed  more  strongly  shows  to  what  a  miserable  state  literature  ha 
fallen,  than  the  immense  superiority  which  the  occasional  riiymes,  carelessl 
thrown  on  p^r  by  men  of  this  class,  possess  over  the  elaborate  productioi 
of  almost  all  the  professed  authors.  The  reigning  taste  was  so  bad,  Ih 
the  success  of  a  writer  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  labour,  and  to  hi 
desire  of  excellence.  An  exception  must  be  nuide  for  Butler,  who  had  a 
much  wit  and  learning  asCowley,  and  who  knew,  what  Cowiey  never  knew 
how  to  use  them.  A  great  command  of  homely  good  English  distinguishc 
him  still  more  from  the  other  writers  of  the  time.  As  for  Gondibert,  thos 
may  criticise  it  who  can  read  it.  Imagination  was  extinct.  Taste  was  de 
praved.  Poetry,  driven  from  palaces,  colleges,  and  theatres,  had  found  ai 
asylum  in  the  obscure  dwelling,  where  aGreatUan,  bom  out  of  due  seaswi 
in  disgrace,  penury,  pain,  and  blindness,  still  kept  unoontaminated  a  cha 
racier  and  a  genius  worthy  of  a  better  age. 
,    Every  thing  about  Milton  is  wonderful ;  but  nothing  is  so  wonderful  a 
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(hat,  ■  m  age  so  unDsyourable  to  poetry,  he  should  haye  produced  the 
gnaM  of  modem  epic  poems.    We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  not  in  some 
diB9e  to  be  attributed  to  his  want  of  sight.  The  imagination  is  notoriously 
most  acthre  when  the  external  world  is  shut  out.   In  sleep  its  illusions  are 
fmfcd.  They  produce  all  the  effect  of  realities.   In  darkness  its  yisions  are 
ahrays  more  distinct  than  in  the  light.   Every  person  who  amuses  himself 
with  what  is  called  building  castles  in  the  air,  must  have  experienced  this. 
We  know  artists  who,  before  they  attempt  to  draw  a  face  from  memory, 
dose  their  eyes,  that  they  may  recall  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  features 
Mad  the  exiwession.   We  are  therefore  inclined  to  beliere,  that  the  genius 
«ClliMoa  may  have  been  presenred  from  the  influence  of  times  so  unfavour- 
aiUe  tD  it,  by  his  infirmity.    Be  this  as  it  may,  his  works  at  first  enjoyed  a 
^ery  snail  share  of  popularity.   To  be  neglected  by  his  contemporaries  was 
the*  penalty  which  he  paid  for  surpassing  them.    His  great  poem  was  not 
Seomlly  studied  or  admired,  till  writers  far  inferior  to  him  had,  by  ob- 
sequiously cringing  to  the  public  taste,  acquired  sufficient  favour  to  re- 
form it.  * 


ON  THE  VICISSITUDES  IN  THE  HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF 

POETRY.f 

Lord  Byron  has  dear  titles  to  applause,  in  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  his  dic- 
tion and  Tersification,  and  the  splendour  of  many  of  his  descriptions :  but  it 
8  to  his  pctores  of  the  stronger  passions,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  fuhiess 
of  his  lame.  He  has  delineated,  with  unequalled  force  and  fideUty,  the 
workings  of  those  deep  and  powerful  emotions>  which  alternately  enchant 
and  agonise  the  minds  that  are  exposed  to  their  inroads;  and  represented, 
wtth  a  terrible  energy,  those  struggles  and  sufferings  and  exaltations,  by 
which  the  spirit  is  at  once  torn  and  transported,  and  traits  of  diyine  inspi- 
ration, or  demoniacal  possession,  thrown  across  the  tamer  features  of  hu- 
manity. It  is  by  Uiis  spell,  chiefly,  we  think,  that  he  has  fixed  the  admi- 
ration of  the  public ;  and  while  other  poets  delight  by  their  vivacity,  or  en- 
chant by  their  sweetness,  he  alone  has  been  able  to  command  the  sympathy, 
even  of  reluctant  readers,  by  the  natural  magic  of  his  moral  sublimit,  and 
the  terrors  and  attractions  of  those  overpowering  feelings,  the  depths  and 
the  heists  of  which  he  seems  to  have  so  successfully  explored.  All  the 
considerable  poets  of  the  present  age  have,  indeed,  possessed  this  gift  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree :  but  ttiere  is  no  man,  since  the  time  of  Shakspeara 
himself,  in  whom  it  has  been  made  manifest  with  greater  fulness  and  splen- 
AHir,  than  in  the  noble  author  before  us :  and  there  are  various  considera- 
lioos  that  lead  us  to  believe,  Oiat  it  is  chiefly  by  its  means  that  he  has  at- 
tuned the  supremacy  with  which  he  seems  now  to  be  invested. 

It  most  have  occurred,  we  think,  to  every  one  who  has  allended  to  the 
general  history  of  poetry,  and  to  its  actual  condition  among  ourselves,  that 
il  k  destined  to  complete  a  certain  cycle,  or  great  revolution,  with  respect 
at  least  to  some  of  its  essential  qualities;  and  that  we  are  now  coming 
round  to  a  taste  and  tone  of  composition,  more  nearly  akin  to  that  which 

*  Sec  the  opiniom  of  the  writer  of  this  Essay  on  Drydea*s  lalentx  as  a  poet,  in  Pait  II. 
t  Lofd  Byron's  Corsair  and  Bride  of  Abydos.— Voir  xxui.  p.  19S.   April,  1S11. 
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distinguished  the  begtnniog  of  its  progress,  than  any  that  has  prevailed  io 
the  course  of  it. 

In  the  rude  ages,  when  such  compositions  originate,  men's  passions  are 
yiolent,  and  their  sensibility  dull.  Their  poetry  deals  therefore  in  strong 
emotions,  and  displays  the  agency  of  powerful  passions ;  both  because 
these  are  the  objects  with  which  they  are  most  familiar  in  real  life,  and  be- 
cause nothing  of  a  weaker  cast  could  make  any  impression  on  the  ru^ed 
natures  for  whose  entertainment  they  are  devised. 

As  dvilisation  advances,  men  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  the  undisguised 
vehemence  of  their  primitive  emotions;  and  learn  to  subdue,  or  at  least 
to  conceal,  the  fierceness  of  their  natural  passions.  The  first  triumidi  of 
regulated  society,  is  to  be  able  to  protect  its  members  from  actual  violence; 
and  the  first  trait  of  refinement  in  manners,  is  to  exclude  the  coarseness 
and  offence  of  unrestrained  and  selfish  emotions.  The  complacency,  how- 
ever, with  Yfhidi  these  achievements  are  contemplated,  naturally  leads  to 
too  great  an  admiration  of  the  principle  from  which  they  proceed.  All  ma- 
nifestation  of  strong  feeling  is  soon  proscribed  as  coarse  and  vulgar ;  and 
first  a  cold  and  ceremonious  politeness,  and  afterwards  a  more  gay  and 
heartless  dissipation,  represses^  and  in  part  eradicates,  the  warmer  affec-* 
tions  and  generous  passions  of  our  nature,  along  with  its  more  dangerous 
and  turbulent  emotions.  It  is  needless  to  trace  the  effects  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  the  manners  and  opinions  of  society  upon  that  branch  of  literature, 
which  necessarily  reflects  all  its  variations.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  ge- 
neral, that,  in  consequence  of  Uiis  change,  poetry  becomes  first  pompous 
and  stately — ^then  affectedly  refined  and  ingenious — and  finally  gay,  witty, 
discursive,  and  familiar.  9^^  ^.  . 

There  is  yet  another  stage,  however,  in  the  hbtory  of  num  and  his  in- 
ventions. When  the  pleasures  of  security  are  no  longer  new,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  excessive  ^or  intemperate  vehemence  cease  to  be  thought  of  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  it  is  natural  that  the  utility  of  the  precautions  which 
had  been  taken  against  them  should  be  brought  into  question,  and  their 
severity  in  agreat  measure  relaxed.  There  is  in  the  human  breast  a  certain 
avidity  for  strong  sensations,  which  cannot  be  long  repressed  even  by 
the  fear  of  serious  disaster.  The  consciousness  of  having  subdued  and  dis- 
armed the  natural  violence  of  numkind,  is  sufficiently  lively  to  gratify  this 
propensity,  so  long  as  the  triumph  is  recent,  and  the  hazards  still  visible 
from  which  it  has  effected  our  deliverance.  In  like  manner,  while  it  is  a 
new  thing,  and  somewhat  of  a  distinction,  to  be  able  to  laugh  gracefully 
at  all  things,  the  successful  derision  of  affection  and  enthusiasm  is  found  to 
do  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  their  possession ;  and  hearts  comfortably  harden- 
ed i>y  dissipation  feel  little  want  of  gratifications  which  they  have  almost 
lost  the  capacity  of  receiving.  When  these,  howevw,  come  to  be  but 
vulgar  aocomplishments-^when  generations  have  passed  away,  during 
which  all  persons  of  education  have  employed  themselves  in  doing  the 
same  frivolous  things,  with  the  same  despair  either  of  interest  or  gjlory,  it 
can  scarcely  tall  to  happen,  that  the  more  powerful  spirits  will  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  degradation  and  unhappiness ; — a  disdain  and  impatience 
of  the  petty  pretensions  and  joyless  elegances  of  fashion  will  gradually  arise, 
and  strong  and  satural  sensations  will  again  be  sou^t,  wi&out  dread  of 
their  coarseness,  in  every  scene  which  promises  to  supply  them.  This 
is  the  stage  of  society  in  which  fanaticism  has  its  second  birth,  and 
political  enthusiasm  its  first  true  development — when  plans  of  visionary 
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retona  and  Bcbemeg  of  boundless  ambiUoo  are  conceived,  and  almost  rea- 
lised, bf  Ihe  energy  with  which  they  are  pursued — the  era  of  revolutions 
and  injects— of  vast  performances,  and  infinite  expectations. 

fietrj^  of  course,  reflects  and  partakes  in  this  great  transformation. 
IiAdeomes  more  enthusiastic,  authoritative,  and  impassioned ;  and^ feeling 
ffe  oeoessity  of  dealing  in  more  powerful  emotions  than  suited.,  the  tran- 
fiil  and  frivolous  age  which  preceded,  naturally  goes  back  to  those  themes 
iad  characters  whieh  animated  the  energetic  lays  of  its  first xude  inventors. 
lliefieats  of  chivalry,  and  the  loves  of  romance,*  are  revived  with  more 
than  their  primitive  wildness  and  ardour.  For  the  sake  of  the  natural 
MoBg  they  contain,  the  incidents  and  diction  of  (he  old  vulgar  ballads  are 
oooe  more  imitated  and  surpassed;  and  poetry  does  not  disdain,  in  pursuit 
of  J^  new  idol  of  strong  emotion,  to  descend  to  the  very  lowest  conditions 
of  society,  and  to  stir  up  the  most  revolting  dregs  of  utter  wretchedness  and 
d'ejwayity. 

This  is  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  arrived : — and  if  we  have  rightly 
sdzed  (he  principle  by  which  we  think  its  peculiarities  are  to  be  accounted 
for,  h  will  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  poet  who^has  devoted  himself 
iPQ§t  exdosively,  and  most  successfully,  to  the  delineation  of  the  stronger 
and  deeper  passions,  is  likely  to  be  its  reigqii^g  favourite,  Neither  do  we 
thiak  that  we  can  have  essentially  mistaken  that  principle  : — at  least  it  is 
a£ict,  independent  of  all  theory,  not  only  that  all  the  successful  poets  of 
the  iast  twenty  years  have  dealt  much:  more  in  powerful  sensations,  than 
those  of  the  century  that  went  before ;  but  that,  in  order  to  attain  this 
object,  they  have  employed  themselves  upon  subjects  which  would  have 
Imii  rejected  as  vulgar  and  offensive  by  the  fastidious  delicacy  of  that 
age  of  fine  writing.  Instead  of  ingenious  essays,  elegant  pieces  of  gal- 
lantry, and  witty  satires  all  stuck  over  with  classical  allusions,  we  have,  in 
oar  popular  poetry,  the  dreams  of  convicts,  and  the  agonies  of  gipsy 
women, — and  the  exploits  of  buccaneers,  freebooters,  and  savages — an4 
pictures  to  shudder  at,  of  remorse,  revenge,  and  insanity — and  the  triumph 
of  generous  feelings  in  scenes  of  anguish  and  terror — ^and  the  heroism  of 
lowborn  affection,  and  the  tragedies  of  vulgar  atrocity.  All  these  various 
Sttb|ectB  have  been  found  interesting,  and  have  succeeded,  in  different 
degrees,  in  spile  of  accoippaniments  which  would  have  disgusted  an  age 
more  recently  escaped  from  barbarity :  and  as  they  agree  in  nothing  but 
in  being  the  vehicles  of  strong  and  natural  emotions,  and  have  generally 
pleased  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  that  emotion  they  con-r 
veyed,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude,  that  they  have  pleased^  only  fpr  the  sakQ 
olthat  quality — a  growing  appetite  for  which  may  be  regarded. as. jUie  truq 
characteristic  of  this  age  of  the  world. 

la  selecting  subjects  and  characters  for  (his  purpose,  it  was  not  only 
natond,  but  in  a  great  measure  necessary,  to  go  back  to  the  only  age« 
when  strong  passions  were  indulged,  or  at  least  displayed  without  control, 
by  persons  in  the  better  ranks  of  society;  in  tho  same  way  as,  in  order  to 
get  perfect  models  of  muscular  force  and  beauty,  we  still  find  that  we 
mnst  go  back  to  the  works  of  those  days  when  men  went  almost  naked^  and 

*  1%e  GredL  and  Roman  dauics  afibrd  no  resource  in  t)i»  emergency ;  partljr  because  by  far 
•It  0f  them  bekMg  to  a  period  of  locie^  as  artificial^  and  aa  avene  to  the  uadisguised 

natnral passions,  88  that  which  preceded  this  revulsion;  ^d  partly  becanse,  at  all 

the  study  of  them  is  associated  with  the  coldest  and  dullest  period  of  modern  literature, 
ar  mf tfadoff  and  other  jar^n  iocorpNorated  with  the  compositions  that  come  now  to  be 
Uwd  upoB  wirti  (be  griealiest  deruion  and  disdain. 
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were  raised  to  the  rank  of  heroes  for  feats  of  bodily  streDgth  and  activity 
The  savages  and  barbarians  Chat  are  still  to  be  found  in  (he  world,  are,  m 
doubt,  very  exact  likenesses  of  those  whom  civilisation  has  driven  out  o 
it ;  and  they  may  be  used  accordingly  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  whici 
their  ancient  prototypes  are  found  serviceable.    In  poetry,  however,   I 
happens  again,  as  m  sculpture,  that  it  is  safer,  at  least  for  a  moderate 
genius,  rather  to  work  upon  the  relics  we  have  of  antiquity,  than  upoi 
what  is  most  nearly  akin  to  it  among  our  own  contemporaries ;  both   be- 
cause there  is  a  certain  charm  and  fascination  in  what  is  ancient  and  long 
remembered,  and  because  those  particular  modifications  of  energetic  fornu 
and  characters,  which  have  already  been  made  the  subject  of  successful 
art,  can  be  more  securely  ind  confidently  managed  in  imitation,  than  the 
undefined  vastness  of  a  natural  condition,  however  analogous  to  that  from 
which  they  were  selected.     Mr.  Southey,  accordingly,  who  has  gone  in 
*  search  of  strong  passions  among  the  savages  of  America,  and  the  gods  and 
enchanters  of  India,  has  had  far  less  success  than  Mr.  Scott,   who  has 
borrowed  his  energies  from  the  more  familiar  scenes  of  European  chivalry, 
and  built  his  fairy  castles  with  materials  already  tried  and  consecrated  in 
the  fabric  of  our  old  romances.     The  noble  author  before  us  has  been 
obliged,  like  them,  to  go  out  of  his  own  age  and  country  in  quest  of  the 
same  indispensable  ingredients ;  and  his  lot  has  fallen  among  the  Turks 
and  Arabs  of  the  Mediterranean; — ruffians  and  desperadoes,  certain]  j  not 
much  more  amiable  in  themselves  than  the  worst  subjects  of  the  others, — 
but  capable  of  great  redemption  in  the  hands  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  being 
placed  within   the  enchanted  circle  of  ancient  Greece,  and  preserving 
among  them  so  many  vestiges  of  Roman  pride  and  magnificence.    There 
is  still  one  general  remark,  however,  to  be  made,  before  coming  imme- 
diately to  the  merit  of  the  pieces  before  us. 

Although  the  necessity  of  finding  beings  capable  of  strong  passions,  thus 
occasions  the  revival,  in  a  late  stage  of  civilisation,  of  tlie  characters  and 
adventures  which  animated  the  poetry  of  rude  ages,  it  must  not  be  thought 
that  they  are  made  to  act  and  feel,  on  this  resurrection,  exactly  as  they 
did  in  their  first  natural  presentation.     They  were  then  produced,  not  as 
exotics,  or  creatures  of  the  imagination,  but  merely  as  better  specimens 
of  the  ordinary  nature  with  which  their  authors  were  familiar;  and  the 
astonishing  situations  and  appaUing  exploits  in  which  they  were  engaged, 
were  but  a  selection  from  the  actual  occurrences  of  the  times.    Neither 
the  heroes  themselves,  nor  their  first  celebralors,  would  have  perceived 
any  sublimity  in  the  character  itself,  or  the  tone  of  feeling  which  such 
scenes  and  such  exploits  indicate  to  the  more  reflecting  readers  of  a  distant 
generation ;  and  would  still  less  have  thought  of  analysing  the  workings  of 
those  emotions,  or  moralizing  on  the  incidents  to  which  they  gave  birth. 
In  this  primitive  poetry,  accordingly,  we  have  rather  the  result  than  the 
delineation  of  strong  passions— the  events  which  they  produce,  rather  than 
Ihe-energy  that  produces  them.    The  character  of  the  agent  is  unavoidably 
disclosed,  indeed,  in  short  and  impressive  glimpses — but  is  never  made 
the*direc^Subject  of  exhibition ;  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  always 
directed  to  what  he  does— not  to  what  he  feels.     A  more  refined,  re- 
flecting, and  sensitive  generation,  indeed,  in  reading  these  very  legends, 
supposes  what  must  have  been   felt,  both  before  and  after  the  actions 
that  are  so  minutely  recorded ;  and   thus  lends  to  them,  from  the  stores 
of  Its  own  sensibility,  a  dignity  and  an  interest  which  they  did  not  pos- 
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te  minds  of  their  own  rude  coin|)oser8.    When  the  same  scenes 
and  ctoieters,  however,  are  ultimately  called  back  to  feed  the  craving 
of  a  nee  disgusted  with  heartless  occupations  for  natural  passions  and 
ofopovering  emotions,  it  would  go  near  to  defeat  the  very  object  of  their 
irmi,  if  these  passions  were  still  left  to  indicate  themselves  only  by 
Ihe giant  TesCiges  of  outrageous  deeds,  or  acts  of  daring  and  desperation. 
The  passioo  itself  must  now  be  portrayed — and  all  its  fearful  workings 
displayed  in  detail  before  us.    The  minds  of  the  great  agents  must  he 
for  us — and  all  the  anatomy  of  their  throbbing  bosoms  laid 
to  oer  gaze.    We  must  be  made  to  understand  what  they  feel,  and 
e«9oy,  and  endure; — ^and  all  the  course  and  progress  of  their poBsesaian, 
and  die  crossing  and  mingling  of  their  opposite  affections,  must  be  ren- 
dered sensible  to  our  touch ;  till,  without  regard   to  their  external  cir- 
constaDees,  we  can  enter  into  all  the  emotions  of  their  hearts,  and  read, 
and  diudder  as  we  read,  the  secret  characters  which  stamp  the  capacity 
of  vnliniited  sufifering  on  a  nature  which  we  feel  to  be  our  own. 

ll  is  diieAy  by  these  portraitures  of  the  interior  of  human  nature  that  the 
poetry  oC  the  present  day  is  distinguished  from  all  that  preceded  it—and 
the  dkremoe  is  perhaps  most  conspicuous  when  the  persons  and  subjects 
are  borrowed  from  the  poetry  of  an  earlier  age.    Not  only  is  all  this  ana- 
iomf  oftiie  feelings  superadded  to  the  primitive  legend  of  exploits,  but  in 
many  eases  feelings  are  imputed  to  the  agents,  of  which  persons  in  their 
condkioB  were  certainly  incapable,  and  which  no  description  could  have 
made  intelligible  to  ^eir  contemporaries — while,  in  others,  the  want  of 
feeling,  probably  a  Ihtle  exaggerated  beyond  nature  also,  is  dwelt  upon, 
and  made  to  produce  great  effect  as  a  trait  of  singular  atrocity,  though  far 
too  familiar  to  have  excited  any  sensation  either  in  the  readers  or  spectators 
of  the  (jme  to  which  the  adventures  naturally  belong.    Our  modern  poets, 
in  short,  have  borrowed  little  more  than  the  situations  and  unrestrained 
passions  of  the  state  of  society  from  which  they  have  taken  their  characters 
— and  have  added  all  the  sensibility  and  delicacy  from  the  stores  of  their 
own  expenence.    They  have  lent  their  knights  and  squires  of  the  fifteenth 
centory  the  deep  reflection  and  considerable  delicacy  of  the  nineteenth, — 
and  combined  the  desperate  and  reckless  yalour  of  a  buccaneer  or  corsair 
of  any  age,  with  the  refined  gallantry  and  sentimental  generosity  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  the  present  day.    The  combination  we  believe  to  be 
rMficafly  incongruous;  but  it  was  almost  indispensable  to  the  poetical  effect 
that  was  in  oontemplalion.    The  point  was,  to  unite  all  the  fine  and  strong 
feelings  to  which  cultivation  and  reflection  alone  can  give  birth,  with 
those  manners  and  that  condition  of  society,  in  which  passions  are  uncon- 
trolled, and  their  natural  indications  manifested  without  reserve.  '  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  unite  two  things  that  never  did  exist  together  in  any 
period  of  society ;  and  the  union,  though  it  may  startle  sober  thinkers  a  little, 
is  perhaps  within  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of  poetry.  The  most  outrageous 
and  the  least  successful  attempt  of  this  sort  we  remember,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Southey,  who  represents  a  wild  Welsh  chieftain,  who  goes  a  buccaneering 
lo  Amenca  in  the  twelfth  century,  with  all  the  softness,  decorum,  and  pretty 
behavioiir  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.    But  the  incongruity  itself  is  universal 
--from Campbell,  who  invests  a  Pennsylvanian  farmer  with  the  wisdom  and 
mildness  of  Socrates,  and  the  dignified  manners  of  an  old  Croix  de  St.  Louis 
-4o  Scott,  who  makes  an  old,  bloody-minded,  and  mercenary  ruffian  lalk 
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like  a  seDtimental  he? o  and  poet  in  hia  lattes  days — or  the  author  befor 
U8,  who  has  adoroed  a  merciless  corsair,  on  a  rock  in  the  MedijterraneaB 
with  every  virtue  under  heaven— except  common  honesty/ 

Of  that  noble  author,  and  the  pecdiarity  of  his  manner,  we  have  nc 
much  more  to  say.  His  object  ohviously  is,  to  produce  a  great  effect,  parti 
by  the  novelty  of  his  situations,  but  chiefly  by  the  force  and  energy  of  hi 
sentiments  and  expressions;  and  the  themes  which  he  has  selected,  thougl 
perhaps  too  much  resembling  each  other,  are  unquestionably  well  adapte 
for  this  purpose.  There  is  something  grand  and  imposing  in  the  unbrokei 
stateliness,  courage  and  heroic  bigotry  of  a  Turk  of  the  higher  order ;  am 
a  certain  voluptuous  and  barbaric  pomp  about  his  establishment,  that  ad- 
dresses itself  very  forcibly  to  the  imagination.  His  climate  too,  and  mos 
of  its  productions  are  magnificent — and  glow  with  a  rased  and  exoli 
splendour ;  but  the  ruins  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  Grecian  liberty  and  glory 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  form  by  far  the  finest  of  his  accompaniments 
There  is  nothing,  we  admit,  half  so  trite  in  poetry  as  commonplaces  o 
classical  enthusiasm ;  but  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we  admire  the  foro 
of  genius  by  which  Lord  Byron  has  contrived  to  be  original,  and  pathetic 
upon  a  subject  so  unpromising,  and  apiMU'enUy  so  long  exhausted.  Hof 
he  has  managed  it,  we  do  not  yet  exactly  imderstand ;  though  H  is  partly 
we  have  no  doubt,  by  placing  us  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  as  it  actually 
exists,  and  superadding  the  charm  of  enchanting  landscape  to  that  of  in- 
teresting recollections.  Lord  Byron,  we  think,  is  the  only  modem  poe 
who  has  set  before  our  eyes  a  visible  picture  of  the  present  aspect  of  scene 
so  famous  in  story ;  and,  instead  of  feeding  us  with  die  unsubstantial  food  o 
historical  associations,  has  spread  around  us  the  blue  waters  and  dazzliD{ 
skies,  the  ruined  temples  and  dusky  olives,  the  desolated  cities  and  turiMiaec 
population,  of  Modern  Attica.  We  scarcely  knew  before  that  Greece  wm 
still  a  beautiful  country. 

He  has  also  made  a  fine  use  of  the  gentieness  and  submission  of  the  te^ 
males  of  these  regions,  as  contrasted  with  the  lordly  pride  and  martial  fe- 
rocity of  the  men  :  and  though  we  suspect  he  has  lent  them  more  soul  than 
of  right  belongs  to  them,  as  well  as  more  delicacy  and  reflection ;  yet  there 
is  something  so  true  to  female^  nature  in  general,  in  his  representations  ol 
this  sort,  and  so  much  of  the  Oriental  softness  and  acquiescence  in  his  par- 
ticular delineations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  refuse  the  picture  the 
praise  of  being  characteristic  and  harmonious,  as  well  as  eminently  sweet 
and  beautiful  in  itself. 

The  other  merits  of  his  composition  are  such  as  his  previous  publications 
had  already  made  familiar  to  the  public, — an  unparalleled  rapidity  ol 
narrative,  and  condensation  of  thoughts  and  images — a  style  always  vi^ 
gorous  and  original,  thougli  sometimes  quaint  and  affected,  and  more  fre- 
quently strained,  harsh  and  abrupt — a  diction  and  versification  invariably 
spirited,  and  almost  always  harmonious  and  emphatic :  nothing  diluted  in 
short,  or  diffused  into  weakness,  but  full  of  life,  and  nerve,  and  activity- 
expanding  only  in  the  eloquent  expression  of  strong  and  favourite  affections, 

*  Id  Tol.  xi.  p.  456,  of  the  Qaarterlj  Review,  the  writer  of  an  able  critique  oil  Lord  Bjrroo^ 
CofMLir  and  Lam,  opposes  with  great  force  aod  ingenuity  the  theory  so  eloquently  expounded  bj 

the  author  of  the  above  E~^~  ''■ ' —  '"  —*— -*-~~  *-  *»—-  ~i-~  •-!—  j-i:-i»»  j«  trarmfi 

the  causes  which  operate  . 
reader,  I  have  transcribed 
allude. 
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and  evo;  vbere  else  concise,  energetic,  and  impetuous — hurrying  on  with 
adisdnof  litUe  ornaments  and  accuracies,  and  not  always  very  soticitons 
aboitkiDg  oompiehended  by  readers  of  inferior  capacity. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  DRAMA/ 

There  were  ai  Athens  various  funds  applicable  to  public  porposes  ;  one 
rfwbidi,  and  among  the  most  considerable,  was  called  to  ^eo^pixoV  or  ni 
'  and  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  sacrifices,  processions,  festivals, 
and  of  the  theatres.  The  citizens  were  admitted  to  the  theatres 
for  some  time  gratis  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  caused  by 
naUitQdes  crowding  to  get  seats,  to  introduce  order,  and,  as  the  phrase  is. 
Id  keep  oat  iniproper  persons,  a  small  sum  of  money  was  afterwards 
demanded  for  adaiission.  That  the  poorer  classes,  however,  might  not  be 
depmod  of  their  fayourite  gratification,  they  received  from  the  treasury, 
cat  cl  this  fond,  the  price  of  a  seat, — and  thus  peace  and  regularity  were 
fiecored,  and  the  fund  still  applied  to  its  original  purpose.  The  money  that 
was  taken  ai  the  doors,  having  served  as  a  ticket,  was  expended,  together 
with  thai  which  had  not  been  used  in  this  manner,  to  maintain  the  edifice 
itself,  and  to  pay  the  manifold  charges  of  the  representation. 

U  had  been  enacted  by  a  general  law,  that  in  time  of  war  the  surplus 
of  every  branch  of  the  revenue  should  be  applied  to  military  purposes; 
this,  oC  coarse,  included  the  ^$»ptKov;  and,  moreover,  by  a  particular 
decree,  the  whole  of  that  fund  was  not  unfrequenlly  thus  appropriated :  but 
as  sodi  qipropriations  were  rather  unpopular,  and  had  sometimes  been  made 
improperly,  it  was  made  a  capital  offence,  on  the  motion  of  one  Eubulus, 
to  attempt  to  apply  the  theatrical  fund  to  carry  on  a  war.  8«ydtT^  t^niAjSaieu, 
u  TK  ivfXjufM  lAtTwwQmv  TA  ^BoptKA  arptLTitn^ML^  are  the  words  of 
Llpian.  By  this  decree  the  Athenians  were,  in  some  measure,  secured 
a^anal  a  basty  misapplication ;  as  it  made  two  steps  necessary,  where  one 
only  had  been  required*— it  being  now  indispensable  to  procure  a  repeal  of 
the  penal  decree  before  the  question  of  the  application  of  the  money  could 
be  prudently  moved ;  and  thus  necessitating  a  deliberate  consideration  of  a 
measore  so  important  as  the  commencement  of  a  war. 

It  is  corions  to  observe  with  how  much  virulence  the  people  of  Athens 
have  been  calumniated  for  passing  this  decree ;  with  what  an  absurd 
violenoe  the  enemies  of  what  they  call  luxury,  and  of  the  human  species, 
the  fast  friends  of  asceticism  and  of  war,  have  in  all  times  reiterated  the 
same  oensore,  and  with  what  a,  blind  credulity  the  vulgar  have  re-echoed 
the  cry.  If  we  consider  the  advantages  which  the  Athenians,  and  indeed 
the  whole  cfyiHsed  world,  derived  from  the  Greek  theatre,  and  the  nnall 
beoefili^  or  rather  the  miserable  calamities,  occasioned  by  their  wars  of 
aggyoaiion — in  other  words,  by  almost  all  the  wars  in  which  they  engaged — 
we  shall  be  induced  to  look  upon  the  decree  of  Eubulus  as  a  most  salutary 
lair,  which  forbade  turbulent  spirits  to  consume  a  fund,  raised  for  the 
great  porposes  of  public  instruction  and  civilisation,  in  promoting  waste, 
sbi^ter,  and  barbarism. 

llie  matter  is  not  without  interest,  if  we  view  it  only  as  a  portion  of 

*  Seven  Yean  of  the  King's  Theatre.    By  John  Ebejra.— Vol.  xlix.  p.  317.  June,  1899. 
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ancient  history,  and  as  it  respects  the  manners  and  policy  of  times  loi 
gone  |)y ;  but  it  is  far  more  im{K>rtant,  if  we  bring  it  home  to  our  own  day 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  imr  (nm  ^iv^ixa.  have  not  often  been  imki 
from  us,  and  applied,  when  there  was  no  Eubulus  at  hand  to  help  us, 
those  very  purposes  which  the  much-censured  Athenians  so  wisely  soug 
to  prevent?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fund,  with  us — ^the  fund  C 
supporting  elegan^  arts,  and  emboing  the  body  of  the  people  with  nob 
tastes  and  refined  sentiments — has  been  frequently  seized  on  by  antic 
pation, — ^not  only  before  it  was  collected  in  the  treasury  of  the  theatre,  bi 
before  it  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  opulent  individuals  who  wou! 
otherwise  have  created  and  applied  it;  and  that  it  has  been  expended  upc 
wars,  that  were  purely  and  peculiarly  wars  of  aggression.  Why,  we  wool 
also  ask,  is  the  inQuence  of  our  theatres  so  small,  seeing  that  in  a  frt 
country  their  power  ought  to  be  great?  Why  do  men  of  worth  refuf 
almost  unanimously  to  visit  them  ?  Why  will  no  man  of  real  talent  writ 
for  them?  These  questions,  and  such  as  these,  continually  occur  to  a 
who  reflect  upon  the  present  state  of  our  society ;  and  we  will  briefl 
discuflii,  and  endeavour  to  solve  some  of  them. 

Travellers  inform  us,  that  savages,  even  in  a  very  rude  state,  are  foun 

to  divert  themselves  by  imitating  some  common  event  in  life :  but  it  is  d< 

necessary  to  leave  our  own  quiet  homes,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  dramati 

representations  are  natural  to  man.    AH  children  delight  in  mimickin 

e3tion ;  many  of  their  amusements  consist  in  such  performances,  and  are  i 

every  sense  plays.    It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  observe  at  how  early  an  ag 

the  young  of  the  most  imitative  of  animals,  man,  begin  to  copy  the  action 

of  others;  how  soon  the  infant  displays  its  intimate  conviction  of  the  grea 

truth,  that  **  all  the  world's  a  stage."    The  baby  does  not  imitate  those  act 

only,  that  are  useful  and  necessary  to  be  learned ;  but  it  instinctively  mock 

useless  and  unimportant  actions  and  unmeaning  sounds,  for  its  amusement 

and  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  imitation,  and  is  evidently  much  delighted  whei 

it  is  successful.    The  diversions  of  children  are  very  commonly  dramatic 

When  they  are  not  occupied  with  their  hoops,  tops,  and  balls,  or  engaged  ii 

some  artificial  game,  they  amuse  themselves  in  playing  at  soldiers,  in  bein 

at  school,  or  at  church,  in  going  to  market,  in  receiving  company ;  and  the 

imitate  the  various  employments  of  life  with  so  much  fidelity;  that  (h* 

theatrical  critic,  who  delights  in  chaste  acting,  will  often  find  less  to  censur 

in  his  own  little  servants  in  the  nursery,  than  in  his  Majesty's  servants  in 

theatre-royal.    When  they  are  somewhat  older,  they  dramatise  the  storic 

they  read :  most  boys  have  represented  Robin  Hood,  or  one  of  his  merry 

men ;  and  every  one  has  enacted  the  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  his  mn 

Friday.  We  have  heard  of  many  extraordinary  tastes  and  antipathies ;  be 

we  never  knew  an  instance  of  a  young  person  who  was  not  delighted  th 

first  time  he  visited  a  theatre.    The  true  enjoyment  of  life  consists  in  ac 

tion;  and  happiness,  according  to  the  peripatetic  definition,  is  to  be  found  i 

energy ;  it  accords,  therefore,  with  the  nature  and  etymology  of  the  dranu 

which  is,  in  truth,  not  less  natural  than  agreeable.    Its  grand  division 

correspond,  moreover,  with  those  of  time ;  the  contemplation  of  the  pre 

sent  is  Comedy — mirth,  for  the  most  part,  being  connected  with  the  pre 

sent  only — ^and  the  past  and  the  future  are  tto  dominions  of  the  Tragi 

Muse. 

It  has  been  a  grave  question,  since  the  first  introduction  of  theatrici 
representations,  whether  they  are  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  society,  c 
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histfri?  fiqierieiice  seeniB  to  have  decided  in  their  favour.    Plato,  who 
had  D0«er  frred  in  a  slate  where  they  were  not,  but,  on  the  contrary,  al* 
wajs  joHied  in  a  city  where  they  were  trequent,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
te^hoot  of  his  Republic,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  on  Laws, 
imslu  soflrage  against  them,  and  excludes  them,  as  well  as  all  poetry, 
bm  his  ideal  republic.    Some  have  conjectured,  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
tht  the  dislike  of  the  elegant  philosopher  for  poets  was  caused  by  envy  and 
daspirU  of  rnralry ;  or,  since  it  was  his  delight  to  invent  paradoxes,  that 
hBcoiideiDiied  the  theatre,  because  the  love  of  it  was  so  prevalent  amongst 
iKQoimtrynieo,  as  to  be  considered  almost  essential  to  tli^ir  existence ;  and 
Ihal  it  he  had  inhabited  a  country  in  which  it  was  held  in  abhorrence,  the 
sane  notive  would  probably  have  induced  him  to  recommend  the  drama 
mmdoemnj  to  public  welfare  and  private  felicity.  On  the  supposition  that  he 
wiate  ia  good  Caith,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  he  wrote  in  ignorance ; 
nerer  having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  by  actual  experience  the 
sine  wUdi  he  recommends  :  we  may  ther^ore  believe,  that  if  he  had 
knowa  the  inoonvenjenees  arising  from  the  want  of  theatres,  as  well  as 
Iboee  wludi  ase  occasioned  by  the  abuse  of  them,  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
invenled  a  commonwealth  less  inhospitable  to  players. 

Ai  all  eveoti^  the  fancy,  or  opinion,  that  the  theatre  is  injurious  to 
monk*  is  by  no  means  of  modem  origin ;  several  states  of  Greece,  and  es- 
pedally  the  rude,  cruel,  and  warlike  Sparta,  abhorred  it  as  sincerely  as 
the  most  sour  and  rigid  of  our  puritans ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  has  been 
Sttd  by  the  most  bigoted  of  Uieir  writers,  which  has  not  been  said  and 
written  with  equal  vehemence  and  austerity  in  ancient  times.  The  praise 
of  great  severity  of  manners  may  still  be  had  by  persons  who  will  seek  it 
fh^ff ;  bat  diey  are  many  centuries  too  late  for  the  praise  of  novelty.  Plu- 
tardi,  ia  his  life  of  Solon,  tells  us,  that  when  Thespls  first  set  up  the  stage 
at  Alhena,  it  was  much  frequented  by  the  multitude ;  that  Solon  went  once 
himself,  and  when  (he  pby  was  over,  asked  the  manager  if  he  was  not 
jBhamed  to  tell  such  a  parcel  of  lies  before  so  many  people?  Thespis 
annreied,  H  was  no  harm  to  say  or  do  these  things  in  jest,  and  by  way  of 
divenion ;  but  Solon  strudL  his  staff  with  passion  upon  the  ground,  and 
replied,  ''  If  lying  is  so  well  received  in  the  way  you  talk  of,  we  shall  soon 
have  U  pncCsed  in  serious  business."  Some  strict  persons,  in  like  manner, 
will  not  permit  any  expression  to  be  used  to  children  which  is  not  precisely 
lileially  true :  but  experience  proves  that  we  should  thereby  deprive 

^  of  much  mstraction  and  innocent  amusement ;  for  at  the  earliest  age, 
_  soon  as  Ibey  can  make  any  distinction  whatever,  they  learn  to  discern 
between  jest  and  earnest,  and  they  rarely,  if  ever,  confonnd  them.  They 
can  at  once  tell  whether  we  speak  seriously  or  in  fun — and  so  can  those 
cfaildienrf  a  larger  growth,  the  mnltitude.  There  have  been  sects,'since  the 
day^  of  Sokm — thou^  not  perhaps  philosophers — who  do  not  frequent 
iheaiies,  nho  use  no  amusing  fictions,  who  never  say  the  thing  that  is  in 
jest :  but  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  whether 
Ihe  members  of  sudi  sects,  in  the  serious  business  of  life,  are  remarkable 
for  a  superior  worth  er  veracity.  There  is,  and  always  has  been,  but  too 
■raeh  falsehood  in  the  world  :  but  men  do  not  learn  at  the  playhouse  to 
speak  untruths — nor  in  reading  Don  Quixote,  or  even  the  Arabian  Nights  t 
DOT  are  the  most  veracious  or  ingenuous  children  those  who  are. ignorant 
of  the  history  of  Jack  and  the  Bean,  and  of  his  great  namesake,  the 
GiaBt^-lulleT. 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceire  a  preacher,  whose  eloquence  should  generally 
produce  a  moral  effect  upon  his  audience  equally  strong  with  that  caused 
by  a  moderately  good  represefitation  of  an  indifferent  tragedy ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that  the  force  of  comic  ridicule,  when  directed  skilfully  against 
a  public  abuse,  would  be  irresistible  :  the  power  of  the  Uieatre>  whether  it 
operates  by  laughter  or  by  tears,  might,  therefore,  if  duly  exerted,  bo  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  good.    Striking  portions  of  history  might  be  shown  on 
the  stage  with  a  forcible  and  impressive  effect ;  for  even  the  dull  history  of 
England  b.ecomes  interesting  in  the  ten  dramas  of  Shakspeare ;  and  it  Is 
perhaps  not  altogether  impossible,  that  the  still  duller  legends  of  France 
might  acquire  attraction  in  the  hands  of  a  great  master  of  scenic  composition. 
These  ten  plays  are  the  best  specimens  we  have  of  the  manner  in  which 
history  may  be  treated  dramatically ;  and  the  mode  in  which  eight  of  them 
follow  each  other,  reminds  us  of  the  trilogies  of  the  Greeks.    Young  per- 
sons, and  the  lower  orders,  listen  with  great  satisfaction  to  speeches,  and 
even  to  disputatious  arguments,  whenever  they  are  able  to  comprehend  in 
any  degree  the  object  of  them ;  and  they  assist  at  dramatic  exhibitions  with 
still  greater  pleasure  and  profit.    Nor  is  it  profitable  for  youth  to  be  hearers 
only ;  it  is  good  for  them  to  take  a  part.    Acting  plays,  under  proper  su- 
perintendence, is  very  useful ;  it  is  the  best  mode  of  learning  to  pronounce . 
well,  of  acquiring  a  distinct  utterance,  a  good  delivery,  and  graceful  action ; 
the  memory  is  strengthened  and  enriched  with  plenty  of  choice  words  and 
elegant  expressions,  and  the  mind  is  taught  by  experience  to  judge  cor- 
rectly of  dramatic  excellence. 

This  exercise,  too,  is  always  performed  with  so  much  ease  and  delight, 
that  if  it  were  not  beneficial  in  its  effects,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  ou^t  stiJl  ! 
to  be  encouraged,  as  an  innocent  and  acceptable  relaxation ;  and  reserved 
as  a  reward  for  past,  and  a  motive  for  future  exertions.  It  was  formerly 
practised  on  this  principle  at  our  Universities,  and  continued  in  force  there 
so  long  as  learning  was  cultivated ;  the  good  old  custom  is  still  retained  in 
Westminster  School.  So  long,  also,  as  the  Inns  of  Court  were  laithful  to 
their  original  vlestination-— the  advancement  of  legal  education,  it  was  usual 
for  the  students  to  act  plays  in  the  halls  ;  and  great  personages,  sometimes 
even  kings  and  queens,  did  not  disdain  to  attend  them ;  in  short,  wherever 
education  was,  there  were  theatricals  also,  as  Uie  last  fint^ing  of  the  work. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  the  most  liberal  of  all  the  religious  orders,  and 
were,  in  truth,  the  victims  of  their  liberality,  as  they  were  singularly  actire 
and  successful  in  education,  encouraged  dramatical  representation  in  their 
seminaries.  We  have  this  account  of  their  proceedings  from  Gabriel  d'E- 
millianne,  a  very  hostile  witness  :— 

'*  The  Jesnits  take  much  pains  tbemteWet  id  making  of  comedies  and  troiredirs,  and  every 
Begent  is  bound  to  compose  two  at  least  eveiy  year.  To  this  end,  tM  soon  as  they  hare  finidied 
some  piece  of  elaborate  folly  or  buffoonery,  thn  distribute  the  personages  thereof  to  those  of  their 
seholars  they  judge  most  proper  to  represent  tnern ;  and  they  spend  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
their  classes,  or  morning  and  afternoon  lectures,  in  exercising  them  two  or  three  months  befosv 
the  drama  is  to  be  acied  publicly.  This  loss  of  time  would  not  be  altogether  so  great,  in  caae 
these  comedies  or  tragedies  were  in  the  Latin  tongue ;  but,  excepting  only  some  few  sprinUugs  of 
Lb  tin  words  here  and  there,  they  are  all  Italian.  Their  end  herein  is  to  make  them  &e  more  in- 
telligible to  the  ladies  that  are  invited  to  them.  Amongst  the  rest,  they  take  care  not  to  foigei 
the  mothers  of  their  scholars,  who  are  ravished  to  see  their  children  declaiming  upon  the  theativ 
of  the  reverend  fathers,  and  conceit  their  chiMren  have  profited  greatly,  in  being  so  dexterous  in 
playing  the  jack- pudding." 

He  afterwards  relates,  in  a  more  angry  tone,  that 
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"■IkrAUotof  Sc  IfiebMrtinlhe  Wood,  near  Bologna,  fold  ne  there  was  no  ham  in  all  thb, 
mmd  Atf  iky  did  it  for  a  good  and ;  '  For/  mid  he,  '  we  sometimes  act  little  tngedies  and  oomediea 
H  litwrtij,  or  in  the  church,  to  which  we  invite  our  kindred  of  hoth  se^es,  and  our  friends,  to  be 
mmy  ttgeAer.'  The  Abbot,  in  siviog  me  this  aoooant,  took  notice  of  tome  sort  of  indignation  on 
B^  Mar,  when  be  told  aie  that  tuey  made  use  of  the  church  to  act  their  fttrces  and  comedies  in ; 

'  "^  '  '  woahl  needs  excuse  himself  on  that  pointy  hf  telling  me  that  they  were  in  a  manner 
e  till  iimi  Irea  of  that  place,  because  the  ladies  were  not  sofiered  to  enter  the  Convent. 


siAst  dbcj  bod  BO  other plaoe where  to  bestow  them;  as  if,  forsooth,  it  werea  case  of  absolute 
mi  iBMuuabli  Be< 


.  for  the  ladiee  to  be  present,  or  for  them  to  act  such  kind  of  follies. 
they  are  guilty  of  most  horrible  profanations ;  by  building  their  theatre  upon  the 
1^  alter  wbera  tbe  bely  sacrament  is  kxlged." 

• 

We  woald  nol  irillingly  participate  in  the  horror  of  a  writer,  who  de- 
«kra  ttiat  a  profanatioD  is  great,  for  a  reason  which  he  does  not  beliere  him- 
self; yet  the  practice  of  acting  plays  in  a  charch  is  so  contrary  to  our  pre- 
seal  habits,  that  it  somewhat  startles  us.  Though  it  may  tend,  possibly,  in 
some  sort,  to  remove  indignation  from  the  brow,  and  to  excuse  the  reye- 
rend  fathers,  if  we  reflect,  that  in  the  ancient  world  dramatic  representations 
were  intimately  connected  wiOi  religion,  and  were,  indeed,  a  part  of  it; 
thai  the  theatre,  in  short,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  that  the  performance  was 
aceompanied  hy  sacrifice.  Not  only  was  it  so  with  the  Pagans,  but  with 
Chnstnos  also,  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  when  the  drama  was  restored  in 
the  middle  ages,  it  was  by  sacred  persons,  representing  sacred  stories,  most 
eoaunoDly  in  sacred  places.  But  of  this  hereafter.  In  all  religions  that 
hare  enjoyed  an  extensive  influence,  or  a  permanent  establishment,  there 
has  been  mndi  that  was  dramatic  in  the  public  rites  and  services;  various 
seenes  connected  with  the  foundation,  or  extension,  of  the  peculiar  faith, 
weie  represented,  although  not  always,  perhaps,  with  taste  and  felicity. 
Except  hi  a  few  modern  sects,  the  ritual  has  never  consisted  of  prayers  and 
Ihanisgifings  alone. 

II  is  not  impossible  that  the  notion  of  desecrating  our  churches,  by  ap- 
plyittg  them  to  other  uses  than  those  of  devotion,  may  be  carried  farther 
than  ancient  usage  will  warrant.  It  is  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath 
days;  and  it  may  possibly  be  lawful  to  do  good  also  in  a  sacred  place.  It 
is  oectun,  that  they  have  often  been  used  by  pious  persons  for  the  best  act 
that  man  can  do  to  his  fellow — ^for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  We  read  of  the 
exoelleni  and  oninently  pious  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  "  as  soon  as  he  put 
on  the  bar  gown,  he  read  a  public  lecture  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Old  Jewry,  opon  St.  Austin's  treatise  De  CMiaie  Dei,  with  an  excellent 
grace,  and  grc«t  applause.  In  these  lectures,  he  did  not  discuss  any  points 
of  divinity »  so  much  as  explain  the  precepts  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  clear 
np  some  difficulties  in  history."  The  Court  of  Arches,  as  is  well  known, 
derives  its  name  from  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-bow,  oi«  de  Arcvbw :  that 
celebrated  house  of  prayer  was  made,  without  scruple,  a  den  of  proctors. 
It  shoold  seem,  therefore,  that  the  clergy  of  former  days  were  less  jealous 
of  sharing  ttie  sacred  edifices  with  the  profane,  and  did  not  seek  to  witliold 
pobfac  bdldings  from  public  purposes,  under  a  pretence  of  extraordinary 
reverence.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not,  as  now, 
hermetically  sealed ;  they  stood  open,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  to  all  comers. 
Il  h  only  in  very  mfodem  times,  an  abuse  of  yesterday,  that  indolence  and 
enpidity  have  conspired  to  shut  out  Uie  public  from  our  cathedrals.  We 
read  with  horror  and  indignation,  but  wilhout  surprise,  the  late  miserable 
destruction  of  the  choir  of  Yoik  Minster.  The  catastrophe  seems  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  this  illegal  and  barbarous  practice ;  and  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  the  same  kind,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  speedily 
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adopted  to  rescue  the  custody  of  them  from  nnwwthy  gaardiaDs,  who  seek ' 
to  derive  vUe  and  paltry  gains,  by  extorting  from  the  curiosity  of  strangers, 
fees  for  permission  to  admire  public  ornaments,  which  are  equally  the  pro— 

Eerty  of  all.    If  the  church  had  been  open,  an  incendiary  could  scaroeiy- 
ave  set  it  on  fire;  or  if  some  maniac  had  committed  such  an  act,  the  fire" 
would  have  been  discovered  before  it  had  attained  an  irresistible  force.    The 
structure  of  the  building  demonstrates,  that  a  sudden  conflagration  was  not 
to  be  apprehended;  the  mischief  must  have  been  unobserved  during  many 
hours  of  total  neglect,  or  it  could  not  have  consumed  an  edifice  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  stone.    If  the  church  had  been  open,  it  could  not  have 
been  without  watchmen,  however  strong  the  desire  to  economize  might  have 
been.     The  fear  of  damage  would  have  proved  a  security,  and  the  presence  . 
of  the  viofMpot  would  have  frustrated  the  designs  of  a  prophet,  or  even 
of  more  than  a  prophet.    Those  who  have  often  gazed  with  delist  and 
wonder  on  that  lovely  choir,  can  alone  be  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  our 
loss,  or  feel  sufficient  indignation  at  the  monstrous  and  inconceivable  n^*- 
ligence  which  was  really  ^e  guilty  cause. 

The  consideration  of  our  cathedrals  may  appear  to  some  to  be  remote  . 
from  the  subject  we  have  undertaken  to  treat ;  but  it  is  in  truth  essential  to  ', 
the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  it;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
structure  of  these  edifices  more  minutely,  that  what  we  are  going  to  add 
may  be  intelligible.    As  the  Drama  was  derived  from  Greece,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  clearly  to  understand  its  nature,  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the 
Greek  Drama ;  but  especially  of  the  Tragedy,  which  was  its  most  ancieot 
form,  and  of  the  grand  characteristic  and  parent  of  the  Greek  Tragedy — the 
Chorus.     Now,  it  will  greatly  assist  our  comprehension  of  this  obscure  and 
ill-explained  subject,  to  examine  with  attention  the  construction  of  a  Cathe- 
dral Church.     The  tendency,  since  the  Reformation,  has  always  been,  in 
all  our  institutions,  to  shut  in  and  to  include  a  chosen  few ;  and  to  exclude 
by  strong  barriers,  and  shut  out  as  efTeclually  as  possible,  the  mass  of  the 
people.    We  may  remark  this  in  a  very  striking  manner  in  our  Cathedrals. 
The  eastern  end  has  been  separated  by  the  oi^n,  and  by  other  impedi- 
ments, from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  efiectually  cut  off  from  the  view. 
We  must  remove  these  obstacles,  at  least  in  idea.    We  must  imagine  that 
the  organ  has  been  restored  to  its  original  position,  which  in  many  of 
the  Continental  churches  it  still  occupies,  over  the  western  entrance ;  or  at 
the  side  in  one  of  the  aisles,  where  we  sometimes  find  it ;  or,  as  the  mighty 
instrument  is  comparatively  modern,  althou^  of  considerable  antiquity, 
we  may  suppose  that  it  is  annihilated.    We  must  also  imagine,  that  all  the 
other  wooiten  barricadoes,  especially  galleries,  and  those  frightful  examples 
of  aristocratical  exclusion — ^the  pews— are  swept  away,  and  that  the  whole 
building  is  as  clear  and  as  open  as  a  heathen  temple,  or  an  unreformed 
church.    We  ^all  find,  that  the  whole  of  the  part  which  we  have  laid 
open,  is  raised  by  two  or  three  steps  above  the  pavement  of  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  that  the  farther  or  eastern  part  of  this  elevated  area  is  again 
raised  in  the  same  way;  and  upon  this  highest  elevation  the  high  altar,  or, 
as  we  call  it,  the  Communion  Table,  stands.     The  whole  of  the  elevated 
area,  as  well  as  the  persons  who  officiate  upon  it,  retains  the  ancient  name 
of  Chorus  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe,  although  it  is  somewhat 
modified  according  to  thegenius  of  the  language :  we  call^it  the  Choir,  or  Quire. 
In  many  churches,  as  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  for  example,  and  the  ca- 
thedral at  Florence,  the  high  altar  is  placed  more  nearly  in  the  middle 
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ol  difekiUiqg,  and  under  4he  eupola,  or  central  tower  :  but  this  is  not  very 
maleriif. 

W6  aoBt  Ihen  imagine,  that  the  service  used  in  our  cathedral  is  per- 
JomadL  or  rather,  since  many  ceremonies,  continued  from  a  very  remote 
jMRid,  have  been  laid  aside,  that  more  ancient  rites  are  celebrated.  We 
■■t  ifli^ae  that  we  see,  on  that  elevated  part  of  the  pavement  called  the 
Qra,  or  Choir,  that  body  of  men  which  is  also  called  by  the  same  name, 
atted  in  sacred  vestments,  and  occupied  in  various  rites ;  that  at  one  time 
tfey  mardi  alowly  in  different  direolions;  and  at  another  time  remain  fixed 
on  ihe  sune  apoi ;  that  they  ascend  and  descend  the  steps  of  the  high  altar, 
and  disi  some  of  them  perform  certain  ceremonies  there ;  that  they  bear 
en  h^  and  exhibit  images,  vessels,  or  relics;  that  they  carry  in  their 
hands,  at  ooe  time,  lighted  tapers,  or  torches,  at  another,  sprinkle  lustral 
valor  on  all  aides,  or  waft  clouds  of  incense  from  burning <»nsers,  and  espe- 
cially that  ttiey  often  divide  themselves  into  two  equal  bands,  and  that 
Qidi  (serakhorua)  ia  in  all  such  actions  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other ; 
noi^vef ,  that  they  chant  during  their  mysterious  operations,  and  sing 
veites  to  the  necompaniment  of  musical  instruments,  in  strange  and  solemn 
•tiaias,  ia  strophe  and  anttstrophe,  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  antiphones, 
or  ambanis;  reaponsive  songs,  relating  to  the  history  of  remote  periods, 
prophelic  and  of  a  dark  and  mysterious  sense :  the  one  half  of  the  Choir 
answeriag  the  other  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  altar :  and  that  the  whole 
of  the  nave  and  the  aisles  on  all  sides  are  filled  with  a  mingled  crowd  of 
spedaioES*  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age  and  rank.  But  we  need  not 
iwi^ae  inch  a  scene  :  for  we  may  see  it  ourselves  in  the  greatest  part  of 
Earope;  and  when  we  see  it,  we  see  die  Chorus  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 

Such,  oadouhtedly ,  it  appeared  to  the  eye ;  and  such  were  the  ceremo- 
aies  whicb  were  performed,  although  with  a  different  design  and  object, 
ia  the  feaiples  and  theatres  of  Greece,  and  more  frequently  before  an  altar 
ia  the  opea  air,  either  within  the  walls  of  a  city,  or  at  some  sacred  spot 
without,  aai  in  the  vicinity.  Let  us  next  imagine,  that  in  ordeir  to  explain 
eecenKMues  of  whieh  the  meaning  might  not  be  very  obvious,  some  person 
comes  forward  and  recites  to  the  multitude  a  narrative  of  the  event  which  the 
fasliral  is  desi^pDed  to  eommemorate.  Let  us,  to  make  the  matter  more 
plain,  lake  a  /amiliar  and  awful  example  from  our  own  history.  Let  us 
the  Choir  is  engaged  lacdebrating  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Tho- 
of  CanterlNiry ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  performances,  which  are 
still  coatfiiiiedy  an  orator  recites  the  tale  of  the  barbarous  and  sacrilegious 
Biiifder  of  an  Archbishop,  perpetrated  in  his  cathedral,  on  ttie  steps  of  the 
high  attar,  beeanae,  from  devotion  to  a  ri^teous  cause,  he  refused  to  sacri- 
fioe  lo  Us  penMmal  safety  the  immunities  oC  the  Holy  Chorch.  Let  us  again 
im^ne  that  the  saint  himself,  arrayed  in  his  pontificals,  appears  as  a  bea- 
tified qntit,  in  much  glory,  and  eloquently  relates  the  threats  and  tempta- 
with  wUch  he  wsa  assailed,  the  firmness  with  which  he  withstood 
tba  ferad ty  of  Ub  murderers,  whose  coming  he  had  anticipated,  and 
iieat  aobmiasion  and  calm  resignation  to  a  violent  but  voluntary  death. 
Let  oaftrtfier  imagine,  tfaathe  aomatimesaddresBes  Ws  discourse  to  the  dioir, 

MflKtiniea  to  the  multitude  ;'and,  toadd  totheefiectof  theexhilMtion,and 
moteedifying,  that  the  Choir,  still  continuing  their  ceremonies, 
to'fael,  in  some  degree,  the  awe  .whieh  such  an  apparition,  if  real, 
ve«U  prodaoe;  and  rt  one  while,  addreai  to  the  martyr  expressions  full  of 

▼01*  1,  10 
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adifiiration  and  compasBion,  and  at  another,  call  upon  the  people  to  noticet 
meek  courage  of  the  sufferer,  and  to  behold  a  just  man  made  perfect. 

Now,  if  we  substitute  Hercules,  Theseus,  or  Agamemnon,  for  Thon 
k  Becket,  we  have  here  the  original  form  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  or,  as 
WBs  first  performed  on  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  the  subject  was  generally  Ba 
chic ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  mythic  tale  was  related  by  the  god  hii 
self,  by  Semele  c^  Ariadne,  by  Pentheus  or  Agave,  or  by  some  other  Du 
nysiacai  character.  The  drama  was  at  first  all  prologue ;  it  was  a  me 
iMrjration ;  and  was  not  therefore  dramatic,  except  so  far  as  the  interventit 
of  the  Chorus  made  it  such,  who,  whilst  they  burned  incense  upon  the  aiti 
and  poured  out  libations  and  performed  the  other  rites>  sometimes  addrea 
ed  themselves  to  the  actor  in  terms  of  sympathy,  and  sometimes  denuuuk 
•the  attention  of  the  audience. 

The  number  of  actors  was  increased  by  degrees,  and  the  place  of  nam 
tion  was  supplied  by  dialogue — spirited,  passionate,  disputatious  dialogii 
— ^whioh  superseded  it  in  great  measure  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  and  in  thi 
^f  Borne,  .France,  and  Italy;  almost  entirely  in  the  new  comedy,  andi 
the  entire  drama  of  England,  Spain,  and  Germany — a  larger  portion  of  ii 
however,  being  retained  in  the  Greek  tragedy  than  in  any  other,  eithc 
through  the  force  of  custom,  or  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  in  which  tli 
Greeks  delighted,  and  to  set  off  the  dialogue. 

As  a  part  of  the  drama,  the  Chorus  was  at  first  an  accidental  ingredient 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  dialogue  was  gradually  superinduced  and  adde 
to  it,  and  invented  in  connection  with  it;  but  it  was  long  continued  as  a 
essential  part,  through  reflection  and  experience  of  its  advantages,  and  ii 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  true  genius  and  good  taste.  The  Chorus  ma; 
truly  be  said  constantly  to  vibrate,  in  the  ancient  tragedy,  between  the  ao- 
dience  and  the  persons  represented.  Sometimes  it  more  nearly  approaehe 
the  spectators,  and  seems  to  form  a  portion  of  them — which  was  perbap 
the  more  ancient  practice  :  sometimes  inclines  to  the  performers,  aad  take 
a  decided  part  with  them — and  this  is  the  more  modem  mc^od ;  for  n 
modern  plays,  which  have  been  intended  as  imitations  of  the  ancient  mo- 
dels, the  chorus  has  uniformly  taken  its  place  actually  upon  the  stage.  If 
the  ancient  theatre,  it  occupied  an  intermediate  position;  and  as  it  oftei 
changed  its  place,  it  most  probably  approached,  or  receded  from,  the  stagi 
or  the  audience,  whenever  it  was  about  to  throw  its  weight  into  the  on 
acale  or  the  other. 

The  union  of  the  Chorus  with  the  spectators  was,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  trea- 
chery, although  an  innocent  one,  and  it  was^  doubtless  very  efficacious  ii 
deceiving;  for,  to  be  thoroughly  deceived,  it  is  necessary  to  bebetrayet 
also.  The  confederate  of  a  conjuror  affords  a  homely  instance,  but  a  plaii 
and  familiar  one ;  he  takes  his  seat  amongst  the  company,  and  whilst  h 
seems  to  share  in  their  wonder ,  and  even  affects  to  participate  in  their  vi- 
gilance, he  effectually  advances  the  designs  of  his  principal,  and  is,  indeed 
essential  to  their  success.  He,  to  be  sure,  seeks  to  cheat  us  only  into-^ 
childish  wonder,  whilst  the  Chorus  deludes  us  into  a  close  sympathy  ini 
the  woes  of  Electra,  with  the  terrors  and  despair  of  JEdipus.  The  end  i 
more  noble,  but  the  means  employed  are  nearly  the  same.  It  is  manito 
how  mudi  passions  may  be  inflamed,  and  how  soon  the  grand  foe  to  pa» 
sion,  reason,  may  be  lulled  asleep,  by  what  is  familiarly  called  bad^ 
for  when  any  one  is  deeply  engaged  in  a  game,  or  is  angry,  and  about  * 
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^bl,  iai|le  word  oC  encburageinent  from  the  most  obscure  and  insignia 
ncttt(lfteb]BUndeTg,  if  uttered  in  season,  increases  the  desire  of  success 
mwaKCtte,  and  of  revenge  in  the  other,  even  in  the  bosom  of  a  person 
wyw  constancy ;  and  but  too  often  succeeds  in  banishing  prudence, 
«■'!  was  not  entirely  dislodged,  aqd  in  turning  the  trembling  scales  to 
*^P»t.  In  more  important  contests,  many  a  brave  fellow,  whose 
^Md  begun  to  flag,  and  his  spirits  to  droop,  and  who  was  about  to 
aemalbtlie  overpowering  might  of  his  enemies,  has  been  animated  to 
^*f^.  and  often  to  victory,  by  the  cheering  voice,  or  an  encou- 
2^  *  ^isper,  or  look  from  his  immediate  commander.  The  sud- 
~W>nMe  of  the  general  has  commonly  an  electrical  effect;  and  the 
'■*f*^"'*"'^^™ttenible,  in  which  it  has  converted,  as  if  by  magic,  rout 
^^^^itk^i  into  complete  and  triumphant  success.    So,  in  the  war 
of  woros^  species  of  warfare  that  seems  harmless,  but  is  frequently  more 
wracbte  than  that  of  the  sword-*«  timid  disputant  has  often  been  impel- 
M,  vy  a  ili^t  encouragement  artfully  thrown  in  at  the  critical  moment, 
vMberinbiMlnesBor  in  malice,  to  rush  headlong  into  perils  not  less  than 
those  Qithefield,  and  to  gather  laurels  at  least  as  glorious  as  those  won  by 
•     ^^^5™'  '•'^y  animals  are  exceedingly  sensible  of  the  power  of  back- 
^'    ^f?"'^  ^^  conquests  of  dogs  and  cocks,  as  ia  well  known,  are 
giealiraiaedbyii;  omcli  of  merit  of  the  skilful  huntsman  consists  in 
^  ^*^,  ^  ^^ww^ement  he  is  able  to  give  to    his  hounds;  and 
""*  ^.SL*'!^^  ^  jockey  is  judidously  exciting  and  animating,  at 
lf*i^VJJ^'      generous  emulation  of  his  horse.    We  may  easily  be- 
lieve, weiore,  (batthe  effect  of  the  Chorus  in  assisting  the  actors  warf  very 
^efll ;  and  hi  it  was  not  the  least  powerful,  when  the  words  that  were  ut- 
^^^^ffttt,  at  first,  to  have  an  opposite  tendency.    When  the  substance 
oflkniK,  "Moderate  your  grief  I  such  is  the  course  of  events,*'  the  grand 
PHal,  (kat  real  aorfows  are  beheld,  and  are  therefore  deserving  of  pity,  but 
io  a  reasonable  extent,  is  enforced  by  implication ;  a  mode  of  proof  which 
ietskexdtes  tosiMdon,  and  in  the  due  use  of  which  the  greatest  art  of  the 
orator  is  ^^layed.    The  Chorus,  was,  perhaps,  but  the  frame  of  the  pic- 
ture; but  wboem  has  seen  painting  without  its  frame^  knows  how  much 
of  Iheefleciisloftwhen  that  is  removed.  It  was  like  the  side  scenes  of  our 
dMres,  whidi  add  much  to  the  deception  caused  by  the  back  scene. 
Tbe  Mosfc  of  the  choral  songs  added  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the 
llMtK :  bat,  as  the  materials  are  wanting,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  have 
lay  idea  of  it.   Our  modern  musicians,  we  suspect,  could  hardly  compose 
ao  air  that  woald  carry  a  strophe  of  Pindar,  or  of  a  tragedy.     They  neVer 
aUespt  alofiger  piece  than  a  short  stanza ;  and  «a  soon  as  they  have  made 
aanaUeBieJody,  they  seemtobe  ashamed,  orafraid,  of  their  own  creation, 
Mid  6mA  it  as  hastily  as  possible.    The  art  of  suspending  and  prolonging 
ajoelodylora  longer  time,  and  then  bringing  it  gleefully  and  agreeably 
la  a  dose,  ssems  to  be  lost.    Harmony,  at  which  the  composers  of  the 
fB'^Mdaj  (iiefly  aim,  although  they  strive  hard  to  make  it  appear  to  be 
\  ViMNndad  difiBcolt,  is  comparatively  easy,  as  those  who  best  understand 

J^  ■^soljaet  affirm,  and  demands  less  genius  and  originality  than  melody. 
^  BUBC  that  is  heard  in  the  Greek  Churdi,  as  every  person  haa  expe- 
I^Med  who  has  ever  entered  one,  is  very  peculiar,  and  by  no  means 
^leeiaDt,  even  to  ears  that  are  quite  unaecustomed  to  it.     If  an  ex- 
_  Nteseed  muaioiao,  and  a  man  of  taste,  were  to  investigate  the  more  ancient 
Saeal  services  of  that  church,  he  mig^t  possibly  find  the  clue  to  Greek 

10*      . 
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music,  and  greatly  elevate  aad  improre  the  art,  especifltly  in 
and  so  far  as  it  is  coDoected  widi  poetry.  It  is  said  that  important  i 
valuable  vestiges  of  die  ancient  Dancing,  which  was  also  iDtimately  blen< 
with  the  choral  parts  of  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  music,  may  still  be  foi 
in  the  East,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Of  the  ancient  sacred  rites,  many  were  performed  by  females  only; 
consequently  often  And  a  chorus  of  women  in  the  Greek  Drama.  £u 
pides,  although  he  is  commonly  reported  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  the  f 
sex,  seems  to  have  preferred  them  to  men  in  the  composition  of  a  dion 
for  of  his  twenty  tragedies,  fifteen  are  furnished  in  this  manner,  and  of  I 
remaining  five,  one  is  a  satiric  piece,  and  the  chorus,  of  course,  consist! 
^tyrs.  In  two  only  of  the  seven  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  on  the  oontrai 
is  there  a  chorus  of  women  :  whilst  the  like  number  of  plays  by  .£achyl 
furnish  three  with  a  chorus  of  women,  and  two  more  of  femalies,  but  ol 
supernatural  order :  in  one,  the  Furies ;  in  the  other,  the  sea-nymphs,  tl 
daughters  of  Oceanus.  It  would  be  difficult  to  select  amonpt  ounelva 
class  of  persons  fit  to  fill  with  propriety  (he  part,  and  to  perform  the  office 
of  the  ancient  Chorus,  if  we  were  inclined,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  atten 
to  revive  the  institution.  We  have  no  sympathy  in  this  land  vdth  moa) 
and  nuns ;  and,  like  a  chorus  of  wasps,  they  coiild  only  be  introduced  in 
a  comedy  composed  in  imitation  of  Aristophanes.  They  iftight,  howere 
be  used  with  advantage  in  countries  where  they  are  still  reverenced ;  and 
the  principal  character  rushed  suddenly  into  their  church  during  the  pei 
formance  of  solemn  rites,  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  sanctnaf^ 
fresh  from  some  murder,  and  pursued,  uQt  like  Orestes  by  the  Furies,  bi 
by  the  kindred  of  the  slain  eager  for  revenge,  the  union  of  the  dramali 
action  with  the  chorus  would  not  want  probability,  and  the  whole  might  t 
worked  upihto  one  consistent  fable.  Thestory  of  Francis  the  First  of  Fnoc< 
Who,  after  his  defeat  at  Pavia,  came  unexpectedly  into  the  beautiful  churdK 
the  Carthusians,  near  that  city,  while  the  fathers  were  engaged  in  the  dail 
service,  to  seek  an  asylum  in  that  sacred  place,  afibrds  an  example,  bof 
real  history,  of  a  hero  coming  in  contact  with  a  suitable  dioms. 

The  expense  of  the  chorus  at  Athens  was  very  considerable ;  but  it  HI 
'Airnished  by  private  persons,  and  was  one  of  the  burdens,  or  liturgies*  I 
they  were  called,  which  were  imposed  by  law  on  the  rich.  The  half 
charge  was,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  it  was  at  last  entirely  laid  aside.  H 
dialogue,  which  had  at  first  been  introduced  as  a  trifling  addition,  and  I 
incident  only,  gradually  increased  in  importanee,  and  eained  upon  1l 
original  groundwork  and  foundation,  which  it  at  last  suppknted. 

The  climate  of  Athens  being  one  of  the  finest  and  most  agreeable  in 
world,  the  Athenians  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in  the  open  i 
and  their  theatres,  like  those  in  die  rest  of  Greece  and  in  ancient  Roi 
had  no  other  covering  than  the  sky.    Their  structure  accordingly  difie 
greatly  from  that  of  a  modern  playhouse,  and  the  representation  In 
respects  was  executed  in  a  diflerent  manner.    But  we  will  mendon 
peculiarities  only  which  are  necessary  to  render  our  observations  Intellit 

The  ancient  tiiieatres,  In  the  fint  place,  were  on  a  much  larger  scale 
any  that  have  been  constructed  in  later  days.    It  would  have  been  hni 
Bible,  by  reason  of  the  magnitude  of  the  edifice,  and  ooaaequenlly  of 
stapo,  to  have  diaikged  the  scenes  in  the  same  manner  as  in  our 
buildings.    The  scene,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  permaneiit  stradme, 
reaembled  the  front  of  Somerset  House,  of  Ibe  Horse  Guar*,  « 
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rtti  was  ill  the  saaie Style  of  arciuteciufe«8  tl|^  rest  of  (hespe^oqe 

Itee  were  three  large  gateways,  through  eaqh  of  which  a  view 

» « of  woods,  or  of  whatever  was  suitable  to  the  action  represented, 

■9^ed:  this  paiDting  was  fixed  upon  a  triangular  frame,  thai 

H  OD  an  axis,  like  a  swivel  seal,  or  ring,  so  that  any  one  of  the  three 

JBig^l  be  presented  to  the  spectators ;  and  perhaps  the  two  that  were 

*  away  might  be  covered  with  other  subjects,  if  it  were  necessary.     If 

of  Bfigni-street,  or  of  Whitehall,  or  the  Mansion  House,  and  the 

:.^  Eajgland,  were  diown  through  the  openings  in  the  fixed  scene,  it 

wmbe  p)uQ  that  the  fable  was  intended  to  be  referred  to  London ;  and  it  , 

JwjwA  ^  lemofed  to  Edinburgh,  or  Paris,  if  the  more  striking  portions  of 

'^^  wen,  thus  exhibited.    The  front  of  the  scene  was  broken  by 

by  bays  and  promontories  in  the  line  of  the  building,  which  gave 

M^  and  variety  to  the  &Qade,  and  aided  the  deception  pr^uced  by  the 

""-i^  tfatvereseea  through  the  three  openings.   In  the  Roman  theatres 

wen  commoDly  two  considerable  projections,  like  large  bow- 

WB^JustioM,  in  the  spaces  between  the  apertures ;  this  very  uneven. 

«>^aii8taoce  to  the  plot,  in  enabling  duTerent  parties  to  be  on  the 

1  at  tfaeanietime,  without  seeing  one  another.    The  whole  front  of  the 

walled  the  scene,  or  covered  building,  to  distinguish  it  fipom  the 

^ Mcttore,  which  was  open  to  the  air,  except  that  a  covered  portico. 

wWHiily  ran  rouDd  the  semicircular  part  of  the  edifice  at  the  back  of  the 

njl^ait  rot  of  seats,  which  answered  ti^  oi|r  galleries,  and  was  occupied, 

^dJl?*  gocis,  who  stood  in  crowds  upon  the  level  floor  of  theic 

^™P^^^  Mit  of  the  stage,  as  with  us,  was  the  orchestra ;  but  il 

^*s    "r  ''^  dimensions,  not  only  positively,  but  in  proportion  to  ti^e 

^^*  ^<Hir  playhouses  it  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  fiddles  and  their 

U  ueaneients  appropriated  it  to  more  dignified  purposes ;  for  there 

^^''Pdtsrof  Bacchus,  richly  ornamented  and  elevated,  and  around 

**  "'^'iSi!'*"*'^  Chorus  to  solemn  measures,  in  stately  array  and  ixi 

wwgninwat  TMlmeDts,  with  crowns  and  incense,  chanting  at  intervals  their 

mgs,  aodooeopjed  in  their  various  rites,  as  We  have  before  mentioned. 

II  If  oneof  ttemaoy  instances  of  uninterrupted  traditions,  that  this  part  of 

enrtAeato  kstiU  devoted  to  receive  musicians,  although,  in  comparisoa 

w  Ibeir  pndeoeatoBiy  they  are  of  an  ignoble  and  degenerate  race, 

Tkiaeef  iiutfks  wasanoAer  remarkable  peculiarity  of  th^  ancient  acting. 

^.^  mjectured  that  the  tragic  mask  was  invented  to  conceal  the  face^ 

^^Ngfaf,  wttidi,  in  aamall  city  like  Athens,  must  have  been  known  to  the 

PMlerpartof  the  audienoe,  as  vulgar  in  expression ;  and  it  sometimes  would 

wv  htngbt  fo  9iind  most  unseasonably  the  remembrance  of  a  life  ^nd  ot 

^Mb  thM  woold  have  repelled  all  sympathy  with  (he  character  which  be 

M  (o  fnoaate.  It  would  not  have  been  endured  that  a  flayer  should  per* 

Im  (Aejurt  of  a  nooa^h  in  bis  ordinary  dress,  nor  that  of  a  hero  with 

Mfovaoettpbysiog^iomy.  It  is^  probable,  also»  that  the  likeness  of  every 

<  kffp  rf  taagsdy  was  handed  down  in  statues,  medals,  and  paintings,  or  eve& 

I  iia  Sanaa  of  masks ;  and  that  the  countenance  of  Theseus,  or  ofAjax,  was 

[.  amlllaown  to  the  i^eetaton  as  the  face  of  any  of  thm  eontempimriesu 

Vheisw  a  living  charaeter  was  introduced  by  name,  as  Gleon  or  Socrates, 

ktuM  ooQMMly,  we  may  suppose  thai  the  mask  was  a  striking,  althaufi^ 

MiMMiig  pwtnal.  We  cannot  doubt  lh«t  these  masks  were  made  with 
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great  care,  and  were  skilfully  painted,  and  finished  with  the  nicest  accuraqf 
for  every  art  was  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  Greek  theatres.  We  must  m 
imagine,  like  schoolboys,  that  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  were  performed  i 
Athens  in  such  rude  masks  as  are  exhibited  in  our  music  shops.  We  haii 
some  representations  of  them  in  antique  sculptures  and  paintings,  wit 
features  somewhat  distorted,  but  of  exquisite  and  inimitable  beauty. 

It  is  possible  that  theChorus  was  retained,  for  a  long  time,  through  titnidit] 
and  a  want  of  faith  in  the  credulity  of  the  audience ;  it  being  supposed,  in  th 
infancy  of  the  drama,  that  the  action  would  not  seem  to  be  real,  unless  i 
were  warranted  and  vouched  by  the  Chorus,  the  broker  and  go-between  c 
the  passions,  which  was  neither  actor  nor  spectator,  but  a  kind  of  middl 
term,  by  means  whereof  the  conclusion  was  to  be  reached.    The  mask 
perhaps,  was  used  through  the  same  fear;  and,  for  the  like  reason,  fh 
unities  were  commonly  obseryed.   Athens  was  the  metropolis  and  nursio 
mother  of  the  ancient  drama;  all  the  great  creative  dramatists  of  the  Greek 
were  born  and  formed  in  Attica.    We  must,  however,  except  the  Dori 
dramas  of  Epicharmus,  which  are  unhappily  lost.    Would  that  we  eomV 
recover  this  Doric  Muse !    To  borrow  the  words  of  the  rare  Ben  Jooson 
*'I  would  endure  to  hear  fifteen  sermons  a-week  for  her !"   Of  (he  vai 
stores  of  dramatic  pieces  of  the  Greeks,  thirty-three  tragedies  and  a  Tnorsei 
eleven  comedies,  and  manylovelyfragments,  have  alone  escaped.  Wehav 
not  only  to  regret  the  absence  of  many  celebrated  masterpieces  of  the  dra 
matic  art,  but  that  those  which  svTrvive  are  not  as  well  known,  and  as  ge 
nerally  studied,  as  their  transcendent  and  marvellous  merits  deserve.    Th 
majority  of  English  writers  have  displayed  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  .an< 
design  of  the  Greek  Drama  so  great,  and  yet  so  confident,  that  it  could  no 
have  been  derived  from  their  own  negligence  alone,  but  has  been  borrower 
from  Voltaire  and  other  French  critics.   As  persons  who  live  in  remote  vil- 
lages are  somewhat  late  in  receiving  the  fashions,  and  we  may  see  in  i 
country  church  every  female  of  any  pretension  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  th 
last  fashion  but  obe ;  so,  from  our  insular  situation,  and  a  certain  slownes 
in  accepting  innovations,  we  usually  adopt  the  quackeries  of  the  Gontinen 
long  after  they  have  been  exploded  every  where,  except  in  the  United  State 
of  America :  for  our  trusty  and  well-beloved  cousins,    the  free  citizen 
thereof  have  the  last  reversion  and  remainder.    Animal  magnetism,  fo 
example,  and  craniology,  when  they  were  banished  from  Paris^  sougb 
refuge  in  the  British  isles,  and  found  a  hospitable  welcome ;  and  the  barbaroa 
notion,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages  and  literature  is  not  ai 
essential  part  of  a  good  education,  which  was  prevalent  in  France  at  tlie  tim 
when  the  leading  men  of  that  country  were  as  free  from  ancient  as  froE 
modern  learning,  has  unhappily  found  some  advocates  of  late  in  oor  ow 
country.   After  the  fall  of  a  dynasty,  which  was  even  more  sudden,  if  po! 
sible,  than  its  rise,  the  rude  assertion  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  unic 
nable,  and  all  wise  men  are  anxious  to  repair  whatever  is  defective,  and  t 
supply  what  has  been  omitted,  in  classical  instruction  and  institution.  Thi 
discarded  paradox,  strange  to  say,  has  found  some  favour  in  Great  Brifaii 
But,  as  we  have  no  heroes  and  statesmen  chosen  from  the  ranks  and  tii 
rabble,  no  waiters  and  postilions  set  to  govern  .the  world  as  marshal  duka 
with  titles  taken,  like  the  sees  of  our  Catholic  bishops,  e  parUhus  infiit 
Hum,  from  whatever  place  is  remote  in  situation  or  in  sound— -from  Pa 
phlagonia  or  Gappadocia,  from-Taprobane  or  Monoinotapa,  from  the  hithc 
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_  Jtefe'^i^lo  whoM  glory^  igoorance  dark  and  Boeotian,  and  a 

l^^lal  Jifi^D^^*  ^essential — we  caooot  believe  that  such  an  abominable 
hiew&7  ^^  *^®  Neep  root,  or  be  of  lasting  duration. 

A  me^9(bOT  misleads  the  vulgar  herd ;  the  phrase,  •  *  the  infancy  of  art, " 
aw^  sa^^^^*  ^^^9  shadow  over  the  matter  to  which  il  is  applied  ftand 
muff  peisoo^  ^^^  ^^  ^'^  better  authority  than  such  an  expressioi^that 
die  Greek  ^?^  ^^ving  derived  its  existence  from  a  remote  period,  is  in- 
oMiipl^i&  *^r  J*^bed, — ^whereas  it  is,  in  truth,  far  more  perfect  than 
Ike  covav^^^'^^ o'  any  latter  period.  .The  remains  of  the  Greek  theatre 
u^  ^«rtups,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  things,  even  of  the  literature  of 

**  The  learned  Greek,  rich  in  fit  epithets, 
Blen'd  in  the  lovelj  marriage  or  pure  words.'' 

Ao  eathusiastic  admirer  has  boldly  asserted,  that  Sophocles  was  the  most 
lelidtoaso(  mortals.    Euripides  provoked  Philemon  to  declare,  that  "  if 
the  dead  stfll  have  feeling,  as  some  suppose,  he  would  hang  himself  for  the 
sake  «tneing  Euripides ; "  and  Aristophanes,  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his 
slyle,  to  Induce  and  ridicule  him  in  the  severe  and  unsparing  spirit  of 
eoTHNBrinlry;  whilst  the  astonishing  astuteness  of  his  dialogue  has  in- 
duced Qiuolilian  to  recommend  his  tragedies  to  the  young  orator,  as  a- 
modef  of  the  irresistible  in  argument  and  refutation.     The  subjects  of  the- 
Greei tngedies  are  almost  sdways  mythological,  and  unfold. portions  of: 
Ike  history  of  the  Gods.    They  have  therefore  been  considered,  irrationally 
eaoagh,asbeiogof  an  irreligious  tendency,  and  to  have  been  expressly  di- 
rected agUDst  the  religion  of  the  state ;  and  the  same  censure,  at  least  so  far 
93  tbe  lendeocy,  has  been  passed  on  those  Spanish  dramas  which,  arc  found- 
ed apoo  religious  stories.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  blind  reverence  is 
wiwMjs  somewhat  diminished  by  entering  into,  the  details  of  any  religion 
wbalesex  with  familiarity  and  minuteness ;  for  it  has  been  observed,  that' 
oar  eoomlm  of  the  truth  of  any  opinion  is  always  somewhat  lessened, 
io  proportioaas  our  knowledge  of  the  grounds^  on  which  it  is  founded  is 
increased.  There  is  no  confidence,  in  short,  so  firm  and  so  bold,  as  the 
oooBdeooe  o{  igoorance.   (b  that  account  only  can  the  Greek  Tragedies  be 
Mid  to  be  ineTerent,  and  so  far  as  knowledge  tends  to  create  doubts,  to 
iii0elf/e6!sr/7pfgadices,  and  to  awaken  and  foster  scepticism ;  but  ignorance 
ii  nU  less  in  evil,  or  more  tolerable,  becau^  such  is  the  constitution  of* 
the  hamao  mind^ 

These  noble  compositions^  on  the  other  hand,  delight  all  persons  whot 
reai  them,  even  if  they  happen  to  be  prejudiced  against  them  when 
they  first  enter  on  the  study.  They  please  different  readers-  for  va- 
rioai  reasons ;  but  every  one  finds  some  singular  excellence  that  is  in 
aeeordanee  with  his  peculiar  tastes— with  his  idiosyncrasy  of  sentiments, 
and  OfNoioos. 

Modem  works  of  imagination  offend  the  classical  scholar  by  seeking  to 
pauper  a  vitiated  appetiV3  for  the  intense.  The  feelings  they  express  are 
looooDUiioaly  those  of  the  maniac;  and  the  sentiments  are  often,  the  extra- 
Tagmi  mings  of  a  bedlamite.  These  chaste  productions,  on  the  contrary, 
wver  oreiatep.  that  modesty  which  nature  enjoins.  The  language,  however 
tffcrwheloung  the  situation,  however  deep  the  passion,  is  sober,  reasonable, 
aidMibdued ;  and,  dierefore,  exquisitely  touching  and  pathetic.  A  judicious^ 
critic  baa  complained,  that  too  large  a  portion  of  the  modem  drama  is  oc- 
fipied  by  love  or  gallantry.    The  ancient  theatre  wa3  exempt  from  this. 
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•mperleclfaMi,  and  from  many  otben.  Dramatic  composition  is  one  of  Uie 
efforts  of  the  human  mind  that  reqtiires  the  grealest  exercise  of  thought. 
It  is  a  problem  of  difficult  solution,  to  draw  a  character  who  shall  display 
himself  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  shall  convince  the  audience  that  he  is 
wi8e#  yirtuous,  and  witty,  or  foolish  and  wicked,  not  because  the  author, 
inhi^wn  person,  or  by  the  narrative  of  others,  asserts^ that  he  is  such, 
but  from  the  sentiments  the  fictitious  being  himself  utters.  The  extreme 
brevity  with  which  this  task  has  been  executed  is  only  less  wonderful 
than  the  success  of  the  execution.  The  average  length  of  a  tragedy  of 
Euripides,  if  we  omit  the  Cyclops  and  Rhesus,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  state,  does  not  exceed  lAAO  verses,  many  of  which, 
being  written  in  lyrical  measures,  are  extremely  short.  Those  of  So- 
phocles exceed  this  standard  by  ahout  thirty  lines ;  of  the  seven  plays  €)i 
^schylus,  ail,  but  the  Agamenuon,  which  is  one  of  the  longest  tragedies 
that  remain,  as  it  contains  1695  verses  (CEdipus  at  GoloDeus  and  the 
PhoenisssB  having  each  1779),  fall  idiort  of  the  average  of  the  other  t^ro 
tragedians;  they  are  of  nearly  the  same  length— *-that  is,  somewhat  less 
than  1100  lines. 

The  tragedies  of  Euripides  are  remarkable  for  their  prologues,  which  are 
introductions,  or  arguments,  or  an  opening  of  the  pleadings,  spoken  by  the 
principal  character,  or  at  least  by  a  personage  of  some  importance  io  the 
piece.     They  have  been  humorously  compared  to  the  labels  in  the  moufhs 
of  the  figures  in  old  pictures.     They  are  interesting  as  remains  of  the 
original  and  pristine  tragedy,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  consisted 
of  narratives  introduced  amongst  the  ceremonies  of  the  Chorus ;  and  they 
are  of  transcendent  and  bewitching  beauty.    The  longest  we  have  con- 
tains eighty- five  verses;  the  average  length  does  not  exceed  sixty.     So- 
phocles has,  for  the  niost  part,  omitted  this  elegant  introduction ;  but  that 
the  omission  was  not  the  effect  of  want  or  skill,  but  through  choice,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  exquisite  prologue  of  forty-eight  verses  that  ushers 
in  the  dramatic  history  of  tlie  apotheosis  of  Hercules,  which  he  has  ex- 
ecuted in  the  Trachinise,  with  a  glory  and  majesty  worthy  of  himself  and 
his  hero,    ifischylus,  in  the  specimens  of  his  works  that  are  now  in  ex- 
istence, seems  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  admission  and  the  exclusion 
of  a  prologue.  .  The  long  speeches  of  the  Messengers,  who,  at  the  con- 
dusion  of  a  tragedy,  frequently  relate  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece,  are  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  Greek  theatre,  and  a  relic  of  the  old  theatrical 
prtufiM,  which  operated  entirely  by  narration,  in  the  p^^esence,  and  with 
the  sanction  and  warranty,  of  the  Chorus.   Important  ne^s  was  frequently 
brought  very  suddenly,  and  related  in  public  in  Uie  Girecian  states,  by 
messengers  who  had  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  events  they  told.     The 
states  were  of  small  size,  and  the  whole  of  Greece  bdng  of  moderate  di- 
mensions, the  consequent  vicinity  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  adions  had 
been  performed,  would  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  intelligence  in  this  sim- 
ple and  natural  manner.    As  most  of  the  governments  were  of  a  very  po- 
pular form,  concealment  was  impracticable  and  unnecessary.    There  were 
no  state  secrets;  and  victories  and  defeats  were  •proclaimed  by  fugitives, 
or  couriers,  to  all  the  citizens  in  the  market-place.    The  appearance  of 
the  iyythAi  on  the  stage  would  call  to  mind,  therefore,  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  real  life.     A  modem  messenger,  bearing  tidings  of  importance, 
would  seem  only  a  frigid  imitation  of  the  ancient  tragedians.    A  writer, 
who  was  d^ermined  to  purchase  fidelity  of  costume  and  manners  at 
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ibft  optafe  of  dignity,  ou^i  to*  annonnce  his  catastrophe  by  thd 
auhaf  of  the  wet  newspaper — ^by  a  paragraph  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Globe  or  the  Courier,  beginning  with  the   words  "Extraordinary 


The  diviaioii  of  a  play  into  acts  was  adopted  partly  for  the  sake  of  giring 
J  lespiCe  to  the  actors,  and  partly,  perhaps,,  wi^en  it  was  supposed  that  the 
mM^auLtkm  of  the  spectators  was  more  difficult  and  fastidious  than  experi- 
cace  baa  proved  it  to  be,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  events  to  take  place 
m  the  inlenrals,  which  were  afterwards  related  on  the  stage.  Critics  are 
ael  agreed  as  to  the  period  when  this  division  was  introduced.  If  the  latter 
nana  had  any  influence,  it  is  probable  it  was  somewhat  early ;  for  scruples 
as  to  the  power  of  imagination  of  the  spectators  seem  to  betray  the  sim- 
pbdtf  of  timid  and  infant  art. 

We  have  been  detained  so.  long  by  the  Greek  tragedians,  that  we  must 
wUhbold  whatever  remarka  we  had  intended  on  a  subject  of  great  curiosity 
and  inleiest— we  mean  the  Old  Comedy,  which  is  as  little  understood  as  the 
m^a  and  design  of  the  ancient  Tragedy.  We  are  happy,  however,  in 
h^ng  able  to  r^er  diose,  who  desire  to  elevate  their  understandings  above 
the  volgar  level,  as  to  this  remarkaUe  [^nomenon  of  human  ingenuity,  to 
a  giride  so  learned  and  philosophical  as  Augustus  Schlege).  Persons  who 
ue  aol  aoquaioted  with  the  language  of  the  original,  will  read  witii  much 
adnnlagp  Mr.  Black's  translation,  which  appeared  in  1815,  fn  2  vols.  8vo, 
satitled,  *'  A  Coiffse  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature,  by  A.  W. 
Sehksd."  A  French  version  was  puUished  at  Paris  the  year  before ;  and 
allhoagh  it  waa  m  part  revised  by  the  author  himself,  the  asperity  against 
the  Freodi  being  somewhat  softened,  it  certainly  conveys  his  ideas  less 
faithfolly  than  the  English,  either  because  there  is  a  certain  repugnance  to 
or^ioaiity  of  thought  in  the  French  idiom,  or  because  there  is  mudi  less  af-- 
Snily  between  that  language  and  the  German .  The  acute  and  sensible  re- 
Biaika,  and  great  learning  of  the  lecturer,  more  than  compensate  for  much 
■lystidsm,  and  9ome  punful  «id  violent  struggles  after  sublimity  and  elo- 
q^nee.  The  high  tone  of  B)orality  is  very  admirable  and  exemplary— 
especially  en  eoe  point,  where  the  unsullied  purity  of  Schlegel,  calm  and 
heni^nlyai  it  is,  is  rather  suited  to  a  nunnery  Uian  to  the  world  in  general ; 
luHfl  men  aad  women  shall  consent  to  suffer  the  human  race  to  die  out. 

The  OU  Comedy  was  a  composition  perfectly  comical ;  because  every 
waa  reptesented  in  a  ridtculous  light.  It  was  not,  however,  as  is 
ctMBflMwly  imagined,  a  rude  commencement  of  the  Art,  but  was  in  truth 
|u  wBote  perfect  dban  the  New  Comedy,  whieh  was  a  de^rture  from  its 
inhtimt  charaeter,  wanting  unity  of  design,  and  being,  in  truth,  a  mongrel 
or  hybrid  variety,  that  was  strictly  neither  comedy  nor  tragedy.  Modem 
cfiliea  have  taken  enroneoua  views  of  this  subject,  whidi  may,  however,  be 
an  tiaeed  to  the  fountain4iead — the  comparison  of  Aristophanes  and  Me- 
aander  by  Plnlaieh.  The  Old  Comedy  was  annihilated  by  the  force  of 
tyfanny :  for  it  was  under  the  same  violent  usurpation  of  power  that  the 
spiriled  oensore  of  Aristophanes  was  reduced  to  silence,  and  the  graver 
aoimadverdons  of  the  incorruptible  Socrates  punished  with  death.  The 
faUire  combats  of  these  two  great  champions,  who  had  exchanged  many 
a  hard  blow  in  their  verbal  sparring  (to  compare  for  once  the  intellectual 
with  the  brutal),  were  intercepted  ana  stopped  for  ever  by  the  interference 
of  the  priiee !  The  New  Conoedy,  which  we  now  see  only  (except  a  few 
bagmenta)  in  the  Latin  translations,  derived  ils  chief  merit  from  the  truth  of 
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repreBeotatioD.    The  Old  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  wts  of  neeeMify  til 
grotesque  and  fantastic,  and  the  characters,  excessively  exaggerated ;  for,  in   a 
oouDtries  where  men  live  much  in  public,  and  there  is  a  perfect  liberty  ci   c 
speech,  they  will  be  much  alike,  and  there  will  be  a  great  dearth  of  thai   "a 
eccentric  individuality  which  constitutes  the  quiz — a  being  that  can  grow  r^- 
up  only  in  narrow  circles,  and  amidst  formalities  and  restraints.    In  the  -a 
New  Comedy,  too,  the  Chorus  was  entirely  omitted ;  honest  old  Saturn    i 
had  been  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  children.    In  the  Old  Comedy  it  had     i 
been  retained ;  and  like  every  other  part  of  the  representation,  which  was    ^ 
a  caricature  of  the  Tragedy,   it  was  burlesqued  and  travestied;  and,  as  in  ^ 
the  original  it  was  invested  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity,  so  in  the  pa-  ^^j 
rody  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  ludicrous  degradation ;  when  it  was  not    ; 
composed  of  frogs,  or  wasps,  or  birds,  the  members  of  it  were  engaged   .^ 
in  fooleries,  which  conveyed  a  ridiculous  image  of  the  august  rites  per-    i 
formed  by  the  Tragic  Chorus.    In  the  present  day  we  have  no  institutions,    ^ 
no  ceremonies,  with  which,  if  we  were  disposed  to  revive  the  pristine  and    ^ 
most  perfect  form  of  tragedy,  we  should  be  able  to  form  a  Chorus.     But  if    ^^ 
any  one  were  inclined  to  compose  a  Comedy  in  the  old  manner,  he  might    ^ 
take  his  Chorus  from  two  rites  tliat  still  survive ;  one,  the  convocation  of  the    ^ 
chimney-sweepers  on  May-day,  the  other  the  synod  of  boys,  representing 
an  oecumenical  council,  or  the  Holy  Inquisition,  who  assemble  to  bum 
Guy  on  the  5th  of  November.  These  are  the  only  processions  we  now  have; 
the  former  has  nearly  been  abolished,  and  the  latter  has  only  been  retained 
because  it  was  one  of  the  securities  of  the  Protestant  interest  against  the 
machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  that  very  harmless  old  gentleman,  the 
bishop  of  Rome. 

The  Drama  of  ancient  Rome  possesses  little  of  originality  or  interest.  The    ^ 
word  kistfio  is  said  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin';  the  Tuscans,  therefore,  had     ' 
their  theatres;  but  little  information  can  now  be  gleaned  respecting  them. 
It  was  long  before  theatres  were  firmly  and  permanently  established  in 
Rome;  but  the  love  of  these  diversions  gradually  became  too  powerful  for 
the  censors,  and  the  Romans  grew,  at  last,  nearly  as  fond  of  them  as  the 
Greeks.     The  latter,  as  St.  Augustine  informs  us,  did  not  consider  the 
profession  of  a  player  as  dishonourable  :  **  Ipsos  scenicos  non  turpes  judi- 
caverunt,  sed  dignos  etiam  preeclaris  honoribus  habuerunt." — DeCiv.  Dei. 
The  more  prudish  Romans,  however,  were  less  tolerant;  and  we  find  in 
the  Code  various  constitutions  levelled  against  actors,  and  one  law  espe- 
cially, which  would  not  suit  our  senate,  forbidding  senators  to  marry  ac- 
tresses; but  this  was  afterwards  relaxed  by  Justinian,  who  had  broken  it 
himself.     He  permitted  such  marriages  to  take  place  on  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  without,  so  that  tlie  lady  quitted  the 
stage,  and  changed  her  manner  of  life.     The  Romans,  however,  had  at 
least  enough  of  kindly  feeling  towards  a  Comedian  to  pray  for  the  safety, 
or  refection,  of  his  soul  after  death  :  this  is  proved  by  a  pleasant  epitaph  on, 
a  player,  which  is  published  in  the  collection  of  Gori : — 

"  Pro  jocia,  quibus  cuottos 

oblenfabat, 
Si  quid,  pblectamenti  apud 

vos  est. 
Manes,  inflODiem  reficite 

Animulam." 
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*'  ils  Ae  Greek  Tragedy/'  to  borrow  the  words  of  an  acute  critic,  ''  re- 

HoeDled  Ihe  straggle  of  mim  in  a  state  of  freedom,  with  destiny,  a  true 

MBB  tragedy  ought  to  haye  expressed  the  subjection  of  human  impirise» 

la£beboly  and  binding  force  of  religion,  and  the  visible  presence  of  that  re- 

tpoa  ID  all  earthly  things."    It  is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  nothing 

Mlioaal  or  peculiar  in  the  Roman  Tragedy.     The  earlier  specimens  of 

Eminifr  and  others,  of  which  fragments  remain,  consist  of  translations,  or 

imitations,  of  the  Greeks.    The  most  favourable  opinion  that  can  be  given 

of  these  productions  is  com(»«hended  by  Ovid  in  one  line:  **  Ennius,  dn- 

iximiis,  arterudis." 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca,  the  compositions  of  a  later  period,  have  nothing 

R4MBaii  in  their  structure.    They  are  still  extant,  and  it  has  been  said  of  them 

wHh  moch  severity,  but  some  truth,  that  they  will  furnish  examples  of  the 

misapi^cation  of  every  mental  faculty.     The  regular  Comedy  was  of  two 

kinds:  Ifae  iogaia,  in  which  Roman  manners  were  represented,  and  of  that 

we  have  no  specimens ;  and  theC^tmediapaliiata,  in  which  the  actors  wore 

Hie  ysUtms,  or  Grecian  dress,  and  the  manners  were  Grecian  also ;  of  tiiis. 

kind  we  have  still  many  examples.    It  is  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks; 

and,  even  in  the  hands  of  Plautus,  it  is  somewhat  dull.    Terence  gives  the 

ardifiary  bill  of  fare,  which  does  not  j[)romise  much  in  the  words  :— > 

^  BonaB  matronas  facere,  meretriceB  malas, 
Partsitum  edacem,  glorlosum  milii^m, 
Puerum  tupponi,  falli  per  seirum  senem ; 
Amarej,  odiue,  suapioari.'^ 

Tfaisdegant  and  tame  writer  has  handled  subjects,  in  themselves  not  very 
inviliag,  as  properly,  not  to  say  prudishly,  as  if  he  courted  U)e  patronage 
of  tutors  and  schoolmasters,  and  sought,  above  all  things,  to  be  acted  by 
Westminster  boys,  in  the  presence  of  their  preceptors  and  spiritual  pastors, 
before  die   Christmas  holidays-— a  most  harndess  ambition  in  the  poet, 
and  an  innocent  recreation  for  the  performers !  which  must  especially  tend 
to  incnleaie  the  important  lesson  of  being  soon  pleased,  and  amused  with  a 
Utile.    One  of  the  dullest  of  our  pedants,  however,  has  asserted  lately,  in 
an  iH-vnitten  8chool-4)ook,  that  these  performances  are  immoral  and  per- 
nidoos.    Jo  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  the  drama  was  always  esteemed  to  be 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  rdigion.    Theatrical  performances  were  £rst  in- 
troduced to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  and  this  pious  people  believed 
that  Jupiter  was  peculiarly  gratified  by  the  representation  of  the  Am[M- 
tryoD  of  Plautus,  a  comedy  founded  on  a  very  remarkable  brk  of  the  father 
of  gods  and  men.   The  connection  of  the  Drama  with  the  Pagan  religion 
was  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  its  suppression.    It  was  this  connection, 
hideed,  that  convinced  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  that  it  was 
an  evil  in  itself,  and  set  them  upon  finding  arguments  to  demonstrate 
the  proposition.    In  the  Ath  and  5th  centuries,  they  poured  forth  in- 
cessant and  most  vehement  admonitions  against  the  sin  and  danger,  of 
the  playhouse ;  but  as  their  eloquence  was  unequal  to  the 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  amusements  of  the  people,  they  were  obliged', 
tor  some  time,  to  content  themselves  with  debarring  the  faithful  from 
the  participation,  of  certain  religious,  advantages  who  had  profanely  shared 
in  (he  reereations  of  the  heathen.    Some  vestiges  of  their  regulations  still 
temain ;  and  in  f  ranee,  the  practice  of  forbidding  the  interment  of^layers 
in  consecrated  ground  still  continues,  and  has  excited  great  tumuUs,  even 
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ifi  Tery  rooent  tlnefl.  Scruples  of  coasdence  respectiog  the  kwfidness 
of  theatrical  amasements  io  general  have  long  been  peculiar  to  the  Gai- 
lican  Church ;  and  they  are  not  creditable  to  a  body  whidi  strug^ed  ao 
manfully  for  its  independence. 

The  foms  of  the  rude  barbarians  of  tike  north  were  more  auccessfal 
than  the  dedamations  of  the  fathers.  They  invaded,  laid  waste,  sod 
ruined  the  western  empire,  and  effectually  silenced  the  poet  and  the  player. 
It  is  iD  be  regretted  that  the  Christians,  who  adopted  almost  eyery  olher 
institution  of  the  Pagans,  and  applied  them  to  their  own  purposes,  did 
not  extend  their  patronage  to  the  Drama.  One  Ezeehiel  has  written  a 
play  on  a  subject  of  Jewish  history  in  Greek,  under  the  title  'Ej^ttymyiy  by 
whidi  name  he  designates  what  we  usually  term  the  Exodus,  the  escape 
of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  under  Moses.  Some  suppose  that  Ezechiet 
was  a  Christian  of  the  second  century ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be,, 
that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  flourished  about  AO  years  before  Christ.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  Tragedy  had  penetrated  even  into  Palestine.  Clemeiit 
of  Alexandria,  and  Eusebius,  have  preserved  large  fragmente  of  the 
Exagoge,  which  are  collected  amon^  the  ^*Poets  Christiani  Grieei." 
All  that  can  be  said,  however,  in  favour  of  the  tragedy  is,  that  it  is  not 
very  bad  for  a  Jew.  This  work  proves  that  the  holy  fathers  might  have 
treated  the  theatre  with  more  lenity.  The  Christian  Emperors  unfortu- 
nately assumed  also  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  We  find  many 
of  their  constitutions  directed  against  the  players  :  perhaps  these  monarchs' 
sometimes  felt  that  they  were  themselves  fit  subjects  for  the  stag^,  and 
had  a  secret  consciousness  that  the  Comic  Muse,  unless  restrained  by  fear, 
mig^t  make  much  mirth  at  the  expense  of  the  sacred  and  august  family. 
The  most  inveterate  enemies  of  laughter  are  always  those  who  are  aware 
that  they  deserve  to  be  laughed  at. 

Notwithstanding  the  Emperors  and  the  invaders,  and  notwithstanding 
the  angry  censures  of  the  Church,  we  read  that,  even  in  the  worst  times, 
rude  songs,  dances,  and  imitations  still  subsisted,  and  served  to  divert 
the  gross  minds  of  the  ignorant  on  public  festivals  and  at  private  feasts. 
In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  dramatic  representations  began  to  reYi^e, 
under  the  ancient  Etruscan  name,  but  somewhat  disguised ;  they  were 
called  ''iSMofir  and  '*Oitu>ehi  StH&naU."  The  ecclesiastics  performed 
them  in  the  churches,  as  if  they  desired  to  acknowledge  their  errors,  and 
to  make  reparation  and  honourable  amends  for  their  predecessors,  who 
had  done  their  utmost  to  prevent  imitations  which  are  natural  and 
agreeable  to  man  :  as  if  they  sought  publicly  and  officially  to  proclaim 
their  belief, ,  that  there  is  en  eternal  and  indissoluble  connection  between 
Religion  and  the  Drama.  These  representations  were  still  more  fire* 
quent  in  the  13th  century.  In  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  of  Alonso  the 
Wise,  call  the  Seven  Partidas,  is  a  curious  passage,  which  shows,  that  in 
this  century  dramatic  representations  were  common  in  Spain.  Clerks 
and  other  men  are  forbidden  to  act  certain  plays  in  religious  habits ;  and 
it  enacts,  that  whosoever  puts  on  die  dresses  of  monks,  or  nnns,  for  Ihatt 
purpose,  shall  be  publicly  whipped  out  of  the  town,  or  j^ace,  where  tho 
offence  is  committed  :  '*Los  Clerigos  e  los  otros  omes  non  deven  biWw 
juegos  de  escamio  con  habito  de  religion — qualquier  que  vestiere  habitos 
de  monges,  o  de  monja,  o  de  religioso,  para  fa»er  escamiose  juegos  con 
ellos,  dbve  ser  echado  de  aquella  villa  o  de  aquel  logar  donde  lo  fiziere  n 
azotes.':— 7V^  6.  fey  S6.  part.  I.    It  is  not  plain  whether  the  le^slalor 
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the  proHMalioD  of  tpplying  flocred  garments  to  secakir  O0e§,  or 

dKjndiee  at  making  gport  of  monks  or  nuns.    If  th^  offence  was  the 

the  like  seandal  has  existed  in  modern  times.    A  Tery  serious 

much  displeased,  some  years  since,  that  in  one  of  the  colleges 

ifGamiNidge,  tlie  surplices,  which  the  scholars  wear  at  chapel,  had  been 

«ed  by  tlie  young  men  in  acting  a  play»     There  is  no  new  thing  under 

the  mm !     The  Church,  having  assisted  in  destroying  the  theatre,  after 

a  eooflklerable  lapse  of  time  restored  it  again,    it  has  been  assetted  by 

wrilera,  that  the  Drama  was  invented  anew  in  the  middle  ages, 

the  'Works  of  the  ancient  dramatists  were  not  in  general  circulation 

ivhea  the  spiritual  pieces,  called  Moralities,  or  Mysteries,  were  first  per- 

farmed ;  but  the  ecclesiastics  who  composed  them  were  acquainted  with 

of  the  ancient  dramatic  pieces,  if  not  of  the  Greeks,  at  least  of  the 

not  the  best,  at  least  the  worst  models. 

The  old  chronicles  are  full  of  instances  of  scriptural  and  allegorical  dramas, 

ferCormed  by  sacred  persons,  in  sacred  places,  and  at  sacred  times,  which 

w«  win  forbear  to  cite.    At  certain  periods,  persons  of  all  ranks  seem  to 

have  vied  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  produce  dramatic  compositioiis, 

and  Iters  was  less  restraint'  upon  the  subject  amongst  Christians,  ^an 

ttere  had  been  formerly  amongst  the  heathen  ;  for  even  at  Athens,  as 

Pfaitarch  informs  us,  in  his  treatise  on  the  glory  of  the  Athenians,  a  judge 

aC  dfee  eoorl  of  Areopagus  was  forbidden  by  law  to  write  comedies.    We 

kave  not,  as  yet,  found  it  necessary  to  restrain,  by  a  statute,  the  face- 

tiOQsoess  of  our  judges.    If  it  were  desirable  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 

a  bill  lo  explain  and  amend  the  jokes  of  many  members  of  the  legal 

proiessioti  woulcPbe  more  useful.    All  religious  persons,  from  the  bishop 

<iDwa  to  the  chorister,  were  equally  prone  to  assist,  according  to  their 

dKHereat  giQs,  the  cultivation  of  the  Drama,  and  to  promote  theatricals 

on  ail  occasions :  nor  were  our  countrymen  backward  in  running  the  race ; 

OB  the  coBtrajry,  Uiey  were  long  famous  for  their  addiction  to  the  stage, 

and  iheir  success  and  skill  in  every  department  of  the  theatre. 

Many  anfiiors  give  the  English  bishops  the  credit  of  having  first  intro- 
dneed  dram^  representations  into  Germany.  L'Enfant,  in  his  excellent 
hislory  of  the  Council  of  Qpnstance,  informs  us,  that  these  prelates  honour- 
ed the  arrfval  of  tibe  Emperor  Sigismund  in  that  city,  in  order  to  assist  at 
the  CooDcil,  by  the  performance  of  a  sacred  comedy,  relatioglo  the  earliest 
history  of  the  Saviour,  which  was,  moreover,  acted  on  a  Sunday. 

**  Toot  le  moode  s'empressa  dans  oette  oocanon  a  lui  domier  de«  t^moigimges  publiei  de  aOn  z^ 
it  de  «  gratitude.    Lea  Angtoia  te  ngual^reat  entre  les  autres  par  un  spectacle  nouveao^  ou  att 
'  ■'    - — ^^oi^'alors  en  Allcmane.  Ce  fut  unecomedte  tacr^e,  que  kb  etdques  Anglois  Sreat 
«nuK  rEmpereur  le  Dimanche  81  da  Janvier,  1417,  sor  la  aaiMaoot  da  SauTear, 
w  rarm^  dca  Maget,  ec  sur  le  Masncre  des  lanocens.    lb  aroient  d^jA  fiut  repr^ater  1% 
pttee  qaet^uM  Joun  aapamTant,  en  presence  dea  aiagistrats  de  Constance  e(  de  qoanlit^ 
__    waacBjIe  diaiiiieiini*  afin  que  lee  acieuri  f  iiMeat  mieax  en  ^lat  de  faire  biea  lear  rdle  dennl 


Stmiliar  performances  were  frequent  until  the  Reformation,  when  the 
'    was  applied,  and  probably  with  great  effect,  to  a  very  different  pur- 

^ Many  comedies  were  invented  at  tiiat  time,  and  patronised  by  the 

fOfCmment,  of  which  the  object  was  to  ridicule  friars  and  [pardoners :  but 
diey  had  their  revenge;  for  the  Puritans,  whom  the  reformation  raised 
wp,  canied  their  dislike  of  Popery  so  far,  that,  mistaking  the  green  curtain 
w  a  rag,  as  well  as  the  royal  purple,  they  abolished  both  the  kingly  govern- 
and  the  playhouse.    The  scriptural  Drama  was  destroyed  by  the 
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He^ormation;  'the  allegorical  durviyed,  and  the  scholastic ;  the  latter  kmd  " 

continued  to  be  frequently  performed  at  the  unWersitiea  and  other  places  ^ 

of  education.  .  The  most  celebrated  work  in  this  line  was  thewell-^nown  ^ 

comedy  written  in  Latin  by  Ruggles,— which  the  University  of  Cambridge  « 

*'  acted  before  the  Majesty  of  King  James/'  our  most  pedantic  king, — the  ^ 

Ignoramus,  which  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  common  lawyers,  because  -^ 
they  richly  merited  the  satire  it  conyeyed,  and  felt  the  truth  of  the  harsh  bat 
just  remark  of  the  English  translator,  who  says  in  his  preface  ,  * '  If  the  Latin 

tongue  wereever  the  language  of  the  beast,  it  is  inthe  mouth  of  these  persons."  ; 

^  Sire  decennali  faeundus  lite  patronus 
Detonat  incuUo  barbara  rifroa  foro,** 

■i 

says  Milton,  on  the  same  subject,  and  thus  sums  up  the  whole  sin  of  the     .^ 
lawyers  of  those  days.     Their  words  were  certainly  barbarous ;  but  so     ^ 
long  as  they  confined  themselves  to  the  Latin,  they  avoided  the  horrible     , 
prolixity  of  style  in  which  they  have  since  indulged.    As  to  the  style  lo     } 
which  the  theatrical  representations  were  got  up  in  England  formerly,  it 
is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion*    We  read  one  while  of 
^'  the  plain  and  incurious  judgment  of  our  ancestors  being  prepared  with 
favour,  and  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  and  easiest  handle ;  "  and      , 
that  '*  they  were  willing  to  take  things  in  the  best  sense ;"  at  another,  that     { 
Lewin  and  AHin,  Taylor  and  Pollard,  who  lived  before  the  troubles,  were 
as  much  superior  to  Hart,  Mohun,  Lacy,  Giun,  and  Shatterei,  as iAey 
were  to  those  who  followed  them;  and  it  is  urged,  that  '*  it  is  an  argu- 
ment of  the  worth  of  the  plays  and  actors  of  a  former  age,  and  easily      , 
inferred,  that  they  were  much  beyond  ojurs,  in  this,  to  consider,  that  they 
could  support  themselves  merely  from  their  own  merit,  and  the  weight  of 
(he  matter  and^goodness  of  theaclion,  without  scenes  and  machines ;  whereas 
the  present  plays,  with  all  that  show,  can  hardly  draw  an  audience." 

It  is  probable  that  the  imagination  ofthe  spectator  could  without  difficulty 
dispense  with  scenes,  particularly  if  the  surrounding  objects  were  somewhat 
removed  from  the  ordinary  aspect  of  every-day  things,  if  the  performance 
were  to  take  place,  for  example,  in  the  hall  of  a  college,  or  in  a  church. 

The  costume  that  prevails  at  present  almost  universally  is  so  barbarous 
and  mean,  and  it  changes  in  so  many  minute  particulars  so  frequently, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  hero  of  a  tragedy  actually  wearing  such 
attire.  A  more  picturesque  dress  seems  therefore  to  be  indispensable ; 
but  the  essentials  of  the  costume  of  any  time,  from  which  dramatic  subjects 
could  be  taken,  are  by  no  means  costly.  All  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  vestments  to  content  the  fancy,  might  bo  procured  at  a  trifling  expense, 
and  the  hero  or  heroine  mi^t  be  supplied  with  the  ordinary  apparel  of 
Greece,  or  Rome,  or  of  any  other  country,  at  a  small  price :  we  must 
carefully  distinguish,  however,  between  the  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of 
deception ;  the  form,  and  sometimes  the  colour,  demand  a  scrupulous 
accuracy:  the  texture  is  always  unimportant.  We  may  comprehend, 
therefore,  how  the  old  English  theatre,  notwithstanding  the  smidl  ouday 
on  decorations,  by  a  strict  attention  to  essentials,  possessed  considerable 
attractions ;  we  may  readily  believe  that  there  were  many  companies  who 
were  maintained  by  their  trade ;  '*  that  all  those  companies  got  money  and 
lived  in  reputation,  especially  those  of  the  Blackfriars,  who  were  men  of 
grave  and  sober  behaviour." 

Our  literature  is  remarkably  rich  in  old  dramas;  but  they  ar^e  of  little 
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to  the  presMii.  age.  •  Fastidiousness  and  hypocrisy  h&ye  grdwo.for 
wmj  years,  slowly  but  surely,  and  have  at  last  arrived  at  such  a  pitch; 
Ifcil  ttae  is  hardly  a  Use  in  the  works  of  our  old  comic  writers  which  is  not 
MfDobaled  as  immoral,  or  at  least  vulgar.    The  excessive  squearoishness 
c/ taste  <^  the  pr^ent  day  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  genius  of  comedy, 
which  demands  a  certain  liberty  and  a  freedom  from  restraints.     This 
■orfaid  delicacy  is  a  great  evil,  for  it  renders  the  time  of  limitation  in  all 
comic  wiitiogs  exceedingly  short.     The  ephemeral  duration  of  the  fashion, 
which  is  all  the  production  of  a  man  of  wit  can  now  enjoy,  discourages 
autfaofs.     There  is  no  motive  to  bestow  much  care  on  such  compositions, 
and  &ey  fall  below  the  ambition  of  men  of  real  talents — for  the  best  part 
cf  Ihe  reward  of  literary  labour  consists  in  the  lasting  admiration  of  pos- 
terity ;  and  as  some  new  fastidiousness  will  consign  to  oblivion,  in  a  short 
time,  every   comic  production,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  reward  cannot  be 
lesflODably  anticipated.    We  are  more  completely,  than  any  other  nation, 
the  victims  of  fashion.     Every  thing  here  must   either  be  in  the  last  and 
leweetfashioD,  or  it  must  cease  to  be.     The  despotism  of  fashion,  in  fur- 
nitiire,  and  in  the  pattern  of  the  edges  of  plate,  is  perhaps  inconvenient-— 
it  is*  however,  not  very  important ;  but  it  is  a  cruel  grievance  that  it  should 
iolarfeie  with  and  annihilate  an  entire  department  of  our  literature. 

It  is  no  easy  matter,  unfortunately,  to  resist  this  land-flood  ;  it  is  possible 
to  submit  to  be  antiquated  in  taste,  but  it  is  impossible  to  agree  to  be  consir 
dored  vulgar,  or  perhaps  even  immoral. 

Reslnints  are  multiplied  daily ;  *and  they  diminish  the  extent  of  the 
cnfire  of  comedy  ;  and  whenever  restraint  becomes  perfect  and  absolute, 
thai  comedy  ceases.    Where  is  the  comic  theatre  of  the  Quakers?    Into 
that  respectable  society,  in  which  every  action-,  work,  look,  and  thought, 
are  exactly  regalated  by  rigid  and  unbending  rules,  the  light  jest  can  never 
eater.    The  comic  has  been  defined  as  a  deviation  from  decorum,  without 
pain ;  but  where  the  habits  have  been  formed  by  tlie  severe  laws  of  the 
modern  Draco,  the  mild  Penn — where  all  departures  from  the  order  are  of 
prodi^ously  great,  if  not  of  equal  importance,  there  can  be  no  deviation 
witiiout  pain.    One  plait  more  or  less,  in  the  border  df  a  cap,  the  slaty  hue 
of  the  garment  one  shade  too  light  or  too  dark,  will  cause  a  groan  as  deep 
ttnd  loud  as  the  murder  of  a  parent.     Yet  no  one  of  these  offences  would  be 
ponisfaed  with  death  by  a  quiet  Quaker  legislator— or  estleemed  a  proper 
sid>jecl  for  comedy,  which  would  be  considered  as  unwarrantable  as  an 
eiecation.    No  great  offender  would  appear  on  the  scaffold,  no  small  delin- 
itneot  on  the  stage  :  but  both  criminals  would  be  sentenced  to  undergo  a 
pmiibment  precisely  the  same  in  kind,  and  differing  only  in  duration-^the 
nasocial  infliction  of  hard  l9Jx>ur,  solitude,  hunger,  and  prayers  in  some 
drah-coloored  penitentiary.    Since  these  very  uncomfortable  modes  of  aug- 
meBtiag  the  sum  of  human  happiness  have  been  prevalent,*  and  the  puri- 
tanical pnM^ce  of  enforcing  decency,  not  by  laughter,  but  by  frowns,  has 
been  in  tfie  ascendant,  the  Comic  Muse  has  seen  but  bad  days.     In  old 
tinm  she  W9S  more  fortunate  in  England,  as  well  as  her  Tragic  sister. 

If  OOT  own  country  be  entitled  to  the  first  place,  we  must  assign  the  next 
to  Spain,  in  dramatic  excellence  :  and  we  will  offer,  therefore,  a  very  few 
obsQirations  on  the  Spanish  Drama.  It  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  that 
this  theatre  reached  its  greatest  excellence:  It  is  said  that  the  works  of 
mnch  earlier  writers  are  extant ;  but  there  are  no  means  in  Great  Britain  of 
seeing  them,  or  f<vming  an  estimate  of  their  merits.     Cervantes,  Lope  de 
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Vega,  Calderoo  de  la  Bafca,  Moreto,  Tellez,  Rosae,  and  SoUa,  ate  Ihe 
aul^bors  of  the  moat  esteemed  dramas;  there  are  several  oUier  writers  of 
less  renowD,  but  of  great  worth.    The  grand  and  dislinguiflhing  diarac- 
teristic  of  the  Spanish  theatre  is  a  wonderful  fertility  and  variety  of  inyen- 
tion.    It  is  most  probable  that  the  inventive  turn  of  this  nation  was  of 
Eastern  origin ;    for    the  £ast  was   the  native  country  of  marveliiHis 
inventions.    The  Arabians  and  Persians  are  possessed  of  a  rich  and  poetical 
.literature,  but  they  have  no  drama.    Is  it  because  their  religion  forbida 
creative  imitation  ?    They  will  not  make  statues,  or  pictures  of  aaimala, 
because  they  fear  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  they  will  be  compelled  to 
iGind  souls  for  all  the  forms  they  have  made.    Are  they  afraid,  therefore, 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  supply  all  the  characters  they  may  invent  with 
souls  out  of  their  own,  or  have  they  other  objections?    In  India,    the 
Drama  once  flourished ;  the  Sacontali  has  been  called  delightful  hj  those 
who  have  read  it  in  the  original  Sanscrit.     It  is  not  fair  to  judge  from  the 
translation  of  Sir  William  Jones ;  for  he  could  render  tame  the  wildest 
genius,-  and  possessed  the  power  of  making  insipid  whatever  he  touched. 
In  times  of  oppression  and  barbarism,  as  we  choose  to  call  them,  this 
and  other  plays  were  represented ;  but  in  the  present  days,  India  being 
free  and  happy,  as  all  who  are  interested  in  making  the  assertion  loudly 
proclaim,  we  do  not  hear  that  the  natives  enjoy  the  theatre  or  any 
ojher  diversion.    The  Chinese  have  always  had  a  theatre ;  and  it  has  faeen 
conjectured,  that  in  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  rules,  and  the  delicate 
observance  of  insignificant  points  of 'decorum,  they  most  probably  leave 
even  the  very  correct  French  very  far  behind  them.    But  to  return  to  Spain 
-^we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Spaniards  learned  of  the  Moors  their 
chividric  nobleness  of  sentiment ;  at  least  we  find  many  traces  of  it  in  the 
histories  of  the  Mahometans ;  and  the  people  of  the  North  were  certainly  as 
incapable  of  teaching  it,  or  any  civility  or  refinement,  as  a  herd  of  swine. 
The  Spanish  theatre  is  remarkable  for  a  high  tone  of  morality;  and,  as  in 
the  Greek  Drama,  there  is  a  wonderful  force  and  warmth  of  domestic  afiEoe- 
tion.    In  the  whole  of  their  poetry,  indeed,  we  meet  continually  great 
beauty,  and  great  qaaintness ;  or  at  least  what  appears  so,  to  a  people  of  a 
different  temperament.    We  seem  accordingly  to  perceive  something  of  thtf 
also  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  we  oocasionally  even  find  in  the  sen* 
iimentsand  eiLpressions,  which  seem  in  these  days  whimsical,  if  not  actually 
ridiculous.    There  is,  moreover,  sooMthiog  fantastic  in  :the  high  and  in- 
tensely honourable  feelings  of  the  magnaniuMHis  personages  who  take  part  in 
ihe  action, -"-something,  at  all  events,  not  quite  comprehensifole  to  men  wha 
live  and  toil  in  a  busy  mercantile  age.   As  to  the  style,  the  language  of  the 
Spanish  Drama,  in  the  dassioal  writers,  is  mere  nectar.    This  glorious 
i^m,  die  CaireA  and  favourite  dau^ter  of  the  Latin,  like  anodier  Veotis, 
is  constantly  attended  by  the  Graces,  and  is  aiost  alluring  when  her  native 
charms  are  least  concealed  by  extrinsic  oroameatSi.    Thek-  dramatists  have 
sometimes  a  good  store  of  quirks  and  quibbles,  but  fewer  than  oar  own 
Shakspeare ;  these  are  the  faults  of  the  times,  aiid  may  truly  be  called  s|M>ts 
io  the  sun.    The  great  fertility  of  the  principal  Spanish  dramatists,  as  well 
as  many  other  pectiiiarities,  have  been  made  known  so  universally  by  Lord 
Holland's  agreeable  and  lastruetive  biographical  works,  that  it  is  quifo 
unoieeeasary  to  repeat  a  tale  that  has  been  ahready  so  well  told. 

Tbe  illustrious  naoie  of  €ervantes  stands  at  the  head  af  the  list  of  writers ; 
but  we  have  two  only  of  his  pieces,  and  they  are  not  bigbly  prised.    It 
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to  IB,  irith  all  Reference  to  critics  who  are  belter  qualified  to  judge 
correcthr,  that  they  are  commonly  rated  too  low.  The  one  is  a  Tragedy, 
calM  **NumasBcia"  which  has  for  its  subject  the  taking  of  the  cily  of 
by  the  Romans.    Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  exe- 

we  will  simply  ask  those  who  are  disposed  to  detract  from  its  merits; 
to  aame  a  drama,  in  which  pity  and  terror,  the  means  by  which  tragic 
eftct  is  to  be  produced,  are  more  forcibly  excited  ?  The  other  piece, 
MA  is  entitled  "  The  Way  of  Living  at  Algiers,"  **El  Trato  d^Argei;* 
wbA  disarm  the  seyerity  of  criticism  :  for  who  can  censure,  on  account  of  a 
bieadi  of  certain  arbitrary  rules  of  art,  this  charming  picture  of  real  life  ? 
It  relates  the  affecting  tale  of  the  captivity  of  the  author  and  many  of  his 
gdlaal  eountrymen;  and  genuine  sorrows  are  painted  with  a  truth  of 
ooloaring  that  nature  alone  can  teach.  It  is  unusual  for  an  author  to  intro- 
duce himself  in  his  own  drama ;  but  this  Cervantes  does  by  his  name  Saa- 
vedia,  and  with  an  excellent  effect;  it  is  not  less  uncommon  for  a  dramatist 
to  bear  an  important  part  in  adventures  so  romantic  and  so  well  adapted  to 
the  exV^ndes  ef  his  profession.  Galderon  is  the  prince  of  Spanish  poets ; 
his  nomerous  comedies  attest  his  wonderful  and  various  powers.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  Spain,  comedy  is  of  a  graver  cast  than  else- 
where; gravity,  indeed,  is  so  essential,  that  one  of  their  dramatic  writers 
sfems  to  consider  a  grave  countenance  as  indicative  of  his  nation  : 

^  Y  es  UD  mozo 


""  Y  es  un  mozo 

De  rostjro  grare,  I  de  nacion  HiapaBa, 


It  is  not  on  his  comedies,  however,  that  the  fame  of  this  wonderftil  ge- 
nius principally  rests.  The  most  celabrated  of  his  pieces  are  of  a  more 
solemn  nature;  we  mean  his  '^  Autos"  or  Sacramental  Acts  :  which  were 
dramas  OB  sacred  subjects,  represented  on  the  great  Feast  of  Corpm  ChftBU, 
of  a  most  mysterious  and  deeply  devotional  cast.  It  would  far  exceed  the 
compass  of  the  present  portion  of  the  subject  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
these  remarkable  performances ;  we  have  only  alluded  to  diem  in  confir- 
matioQ  oC  the  doctrine  we  have  before  advanced,  that  the  Drama  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  Religion,  and  not  opposed  tQ  it,  as  the  vulgar  of  diffe- 
rent  ages  aod^countrieshave  sometimes  ventured  to  maintain;  on  the  con- 
trary, wherever  it  has  been  most  suocesrful,  it  has  been  found  in  the 
doaest  and  most  perfect  union*  The  five  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish 
dramatisia  actually  became  monks ;  viz.  Lope  de  Vega,  Galderon,  Moreto, 
Tetlex,  and  Soils.  In  more  modern  times^  the  task  of  supporting  the  aur 
dent  ^ory  of  the  Spanish  Stage  rests  upon  Moratin ;  to  this  he  is  quite  ina- 
dequate, hut  he  is  not  devoid  of  merit. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  the  theatre  of  the  Italians ;  the  Co- 
medy of  Art,  as  their  extemporaneous  comedy  is  called,  is  peculiar  to  Italy. 
The  plan  of  the  drama  is  accurately  laid  down,  and  some  whole  passages 
and  important  scenes  are  carefully  written ;  but  the  rest  of  the  canvass  is 
filled  op  at  (he  will,  and  according  to  the  means,  of  the  performers.  It 
ceaaeqoently  resembles  a  speech,  of  which  (he  general  design  has  been  ma- 
InreJy  considered  and  arranged,  and  certain  portions  have  been  composed, 
perhaps  even  written  down  and  committed  to  memory,  while  the  remain- 
der is  spontaneous  effusion,  skilfully  and  judiciously  adapted  to  the  cir* 
cnaHtanoes  under  which  it  is  delivered,  and  rigidly  confined  to  the  method 
which  had  previously  been  devised.  This  kind  of  drama  has  long  been  a 
fcreat  favourite  with  the  Italians,  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens 
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whkh  Gozzi  hM  ghren  lis,  we  canaot  bol  applaud  their  taste ;  we  caDnoC 
doubt  (hat  the  effect  of  a  clever  performance,  like  that  of  a  good  speech, 
which  is  parUy  composed  by  premeditation,  and  partly  emtemp^e,  is  often 
eioeedingly  powerful.  In  the  comedy  of  art,  masks  are  adopted;  or  we 
may  say  rather,  that  they  have  retained  this  part  of  the  ancient  practice-^ 
at  least  as  to  the  principal  characters,  which,  as  In  some  of  the  older  re- 
presentations, are  introduced  in  every  piece,  and  are  deemed  indispensable; 
they  afe  not  a  little  fantastical  and  extravagant.  This,  and  some  others  of 
the  scenic  diversions  of  the  South  of  Europe,  are  almost  unknown  in  the 
North;  and  it  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  them 
on  another  occasion  :  but  they  are  not  to  the  present  purpose. 

The  French  are  rich  in  excellent  comedies ;  we  only  mention  their  trage- 
dies, that  we  may  enter  our  protest  against  the  assertion  which  misguided 
people  frequently  make,  that  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Greeks. 
They  are  no  more  like  them,  than  a  French  marquis,  arrayed  in  his  full 
dress,  and  ready  to  dance  a  minuet  before  Louis  XIV.,  was  like  Apollo 
Musagetes ;  or  Madame,  his  charming  and  fashionable  marchioness,  when 
about  to  shine  at  the  same  brilliant  court,  was  a  counterpart  of  the  simple , 
and  severe  Minerva.  They  are,  in  truth,  very  bad  imitations  of  very  bad 
models — of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca  :  they  are  bad  things  made  infinitdy 
worse.  Our  own  taste,  in  many  respects,  is  sufficiently  unclassical ;  but  we 
retain  enough  of  the  antique  simplicity  to  be  quite  unable  to  endure  pro- 
ductions, that  would  be  of  all  writings  the  most  intolerable,  but  that  the 
dramatic  form  always  imparts  ,a  degree  of  vivacity.  Tiresome  as  the 
French  tragedies  are,  they  are  less  tiresome!  than  epic  poems  would  be. 
Difficult  It  is,  no  doubt,  to  read  mavy  of  the  tragedies  of  Voltaire,  but  it  is 
far  more  difiicQlt  to  wade  through  llie  Henriade ;  and  a  narrative  poem  by 
Alfierl  WOQid  Undoubtedly  be  still  more  repelling  than  hhi  ''crude  and 
sere"  tragedies. 

Our  worthy  friends  and  kinsmen  of  Germany  have  invented  for  them- 
selves  a  strange  sort  of  theatre,  with  which  they  are  wonderfully  delighted : 
one  or  two  of  their  most  celebrated  pieces  have  been  translated,  and  have 
been  not  only  endured,  bat  suocessful.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny  the 
praise  of  genius  to  Schiller  :  but  we  must  confess  that  we  thought  Wal-^ 
lenstein  tiresome.  Their  lighter  pieces-^for,  in  comparison  with  two  or 
three  denser  bodies,  even  lead  is  a  light  substance  —  seem  wonderfully 
ponderous  to  pigmies  like  ourselves.  In  their  serious  works  they  are  less 
happy  ttian  any  other  nation— 4)eing  cold  and  phlegmatic  when  natortl, 
and,  after  great  labour  and  with  much  apparent  art,  they  become,  for  the 
most  part,  only  monstrous  and  extravagant.  They  assert  that  the  Greeks 
attained  their  comic  greatness  by  dint  of  severe  exertion.  It  may  be  so; 
and  as  the  ways  of  Providence  are  dark,  the  Germans  are  perhaps  fated  to 
arrire  at  an  exquisite  and  most  elaborate  facetiousness.  But,  until  this 
tra&soendent  mirth  shall  be  worked  out,  we  shall  content  ourselves  vrilh 
the  results  of  their  erudition,  which  are  sometimes  more  satisfactory. 
These  ingenious  and  hard-working'  people  toil  inceesantly  to  draw  up  Trtidi 
from  her  deep  well.  After  unceasing  efibrts,  by  many  turns  of  the  wind^ 
lass,  and  having.eagerly  watched  scores  of  fathoms  of  dripping  rope,  instead 
of  bringmg  Id  light  a  nidged  goddeas,  they  very  carefully  land  another  buck- 
et of  water ! 

We  cannot  conclude  our  hasty  sketch  of  the  principal  theatres  of  modem 
Europe  better  than  by  borrowing  the  remarks  of  am  acute  Italian  writer. 
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▼ery  joaAj,  that  of  whatever  Bation  tbe  imaginary  charaelers 
lit  inmM  may  be,  they  will  be  always,  in  many  respects,  and  funda- 
■eifefiy,  Ike  eoootrymen  ot  the  author.    '*  in  those  French  tragedies, " 
tesijs,  *'  which  treat  q(  the  palaces  and  princes  of  various  nations  ol 
irfjuHy,  we  nay  sdways  trace  a  certain  air  of  the  brilliancy,  Ihe  polite- 
am,  die  refinemeDt,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  Parisian  court.    Whenever 
Ae  kiB0i  and  royal  personages  oi  the  Greek  tragedy  are  represented  by 
Ihe  Fieach,  (hey  appear  totally  difTereot  beings.    Agamemnon,  Glytem- 
and  Iphigenia,  seem  to  be  Mens.  Agamemnon,  Madame  Clytem- 
wad  Mile  Ipbigenie.    Id  the  Spanish  tragedies,  ancient  characters 
people  of  diffiereat  nations  display » notwithstanding  something  of  punc- 
~  rasUveaess,  a  certain  seDsitiveness  and  haughtiness,  which  disco- 
ver Uie  ntionel  disposition,  and  prove  that  their  Achilles  is  Don  Achilles." 
"  There  are  lew  Italian  translations  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Englidi ;  but 
(heCalo  of  Mr.  Addjsm  exhibits  the  character  of  that  nation,  in  a  certain 
doB^  and  profoand  way  of  thinking,  and  in  a  certain  unattractive  carriage, 
ftai  are  ill  suited  to  the  facility  of  manner  of  the  R(»nans ;  and  all  the  per- 
MMs  of  Om  Anina  seem  to  be  English  gentlemen." 

It  Is  line,  however,  to  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  have  appa- 
leody  flOBewhat  digressed,  and  to  enquire  why  the  theatre  is  so  little 
eaeoara^Bd  at  the  present  day  ?  The  festivity  of  the  people  of  England 
has  been  destroyed ;  —  in  what  manner,  and  when  will  it  be  restored  1  It 
is  net  Inpoflfiible  that  the  erroneous  notion,  that  the  drama  is  hostile  to 
Nii|^ — a  Bottoo  adopted  through  ignorance  of  the  real  objection  of  the 
faOim  of  the  church,  who  originally  abused  dramatic  representations,  not 
beeanse  they  w^re  dramatic,  but  because  they  were  idolatrous — ^has  in 
•one  degree  injured  the  theatre,  and  interrupted  its  prosperity.  The 
ahnffiiig  the  theatre  for  thirteen  years  by  the  Puritans  was  no  doubt  a 
diftinci  imd  public  acknowledgment  that  the  sky  was  too  small  to  hold  two 
Mi»-4hal  the  eoaventicle  and  the  playhouse  could  not  subsist  together  : 
thai  i£  comedies,  such  as  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,,  could  be  heacd 
at  tbe  latter  fteoe,  sermons  would  not  be  heard  at  the  former :  in  short, 
thai  nmkm  they  were  too  much  for  ridicule,  it  would  |pon  be  too  much 
far  fheiQ.  Bui  thia  extravagance  of  fanaticism  could  not  produce  any 
pamaaeol  efiect.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the ,  evil,  therefore,  to 
anoiber  canse,  wfaish  we  have  already  named ;  that  our  ^m^^ika  have  been 
applied  lo  other  purposes.  The  fund  which  would  have  enabled  us  to 
pay  ear  way  into  the  playhouse  has  been  dissipated^  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  wioua  and  great  impediments  have  been  opposed  to  our  entrance, 
by  the  same  authority.  A  distinguished  jurist,  who  has  carefully  examined 
Ibe  eoBStitatioaa  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  that  of  Great 
Britaan  aiaongit  the  rest,  wisely  remarks,  that  the  benefits  of  a  repre* 
system  of  govemiuetit,  and  of  the  trial  hy  jury,  however  trana* 
may  perhaps  be  outweighed  by  the  evils  arising  from  a  blind 
aod  selfish  submission  U>  the  insane  fury  of  excessive  taxation,  and  of 
iaonliaale  l^slation  :  if  we  have  many  institutions  admirably  adapted 
la  krour  theoretical  liberty,  we  have  at  least  as  many  that  assist  equally 
well  the  oause  of  practical  oppression. 

By  taxes  inDumerable,  imposed  immediately,  and  through  every 
■edioiii  by  which,*  man  is  assailable,  ah  universal  poverty  is  created  in 
Ihe  aaidat  of  affluence,  and  ttie  private  dfo^piaoV  of  each  individual  is 
the  dulling  which  remains  to  him  after  satisfying  his  more 
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pressing  wants,  and  would  serve  to  gratify  his  desire  for  amiitenient,  by 
procuring  his  admission  into  the  gallery  of  some  playhouse,  is  extracted 
from  his  pocket  by  a  tax-gatherer  before  he  reaches  the  door ;  and  is  most 
equitably  bestowed  upon  that  minister  for  the  trouble  of  detecting  it.  It 
may  be  urged,  that  the  shilling  only  changes  masters  ;  but  its  new  pos^ 
sessor  is  too  busy  in  laying  informations,  in  taking  and  tendering  oaths,  in 
making  pennits,  seizures,  and  surcharges,  and  in  being  assaulted  and 
obstructed  in  the  execution  of  his  duly,  to  find  time  to  enjoy  fictitious 
distress. 

This,  however,  is  a  rude  kind  of  taxation,  and  betrays  the  helpless 
infancy  of  the  art  :  a  spare  shilling  rarely  finds  its  way  now  to  any  man's 
pocket ;  the  theatrical  fund  is  intercepted  higher  up  the  stream,  and 
commonly  at  the  fountain-head,  as  soon  as  it  rises  out  of  the  ground. 
The  amount  that  is  extracted  from  us  by  varied  and  complicated  taxatioD, 
is  not  only  enormous,  but  many  of  the  details  create  innumerable  vexations^ 
and  interfere  greatly  with  the  diversions  of  the  people.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  same  grievance,  that  the  same  sum  should  be  raised  by  one  tax  as  by 
another  ;  by  a  tax  on  income,  if  such  a  tax  could  ever  be  fairly  levied,  and 
by  one  on  consumption.  If,  for  example,  the  price  of  wine  were  raised 
to  a  guinea  a  bottle,  a  man  of  small  fortune,  who  had  a  friend  to  dine 
with  him  occasionally,  might  still  continue  his  hospitality  without  con- 
tributing more  to  the  state  than  he  would  if  he  paid  a  sum  annually,  that 
was  imposed  upon  him  under  some  fiscal  name,  or  without  one  :  but  as  he 
would  feel  that  he  could  always  avoid  the  tax,  by  not  using  the  taxed 
article,  if  he  were  prudent,  he  would  often  hesitate,  and  sometimes  forbear 
from  inviting  his  friend,  being  of  course  ashamed  to  seek  to  enjoy  his 
society  without  producing  one  social  bottle  at  the  least;  and  thus  the 
ancient  intercourse  of  mankind  would  be  interrupted,  and  the  hospitable 
Jupiter  offended  at  the  impious  imposition.  An  indulgent  father,  and 
indeed  every  father,  desires  that  his  children  should  have  a  competent 
supply  of  toys;  but  if  playthings  were  heavily  taxed,  although  the  sum  be 
would  pay,  if  he  still  continued  to  purchase  the  same  toys  as  before, 
might  not  be  groat,  and  if  there  were  no  other  tax,  he  might  consider 
himself  fortunate,  yet  as  it  would  be  so  easy,  at  least  for  the  father,  to 
save  it  ikltogether,  the  toyman  would  soon  be  compelled  to  seek  another 
employment.  If  a  tax  of  five  guineas  were  laid  upon  each  doll,  and  if, 
according  to  the  humane  and  considerate  spirit  of  our  revenue  laws,  it 
were  made  high  treason  in  the  nurse  and  babe,  and  a  capital  felony  in  all 
aiders  and  abefttors,  to  play  with  an  unstamped  doll,  (hat  wooden 
instrument,  upon  which  the  maternal  affections  are  made  up  betimes, 
like  a  shoe  on  a  last,  would  soon  become  very  scarce ;  and  in  the  next 
generation  nothing  would  seem  more  natural  than  an  unnatural  mother; 
we  should  find  one  Medea  at  least  in  every  street.  But  it  is  not  cruel,  they 
say,  to  tax  merei  luxuries  and  amusements.  Alas  t  what  induces  men  to 
submit  to  live  every  day  upon  necessaries,  but  the  hope  of  sometimes 
indulging  in  a  little  luxury  ?  what  tempts  any  one  to  bear  with  his  elders 
and  his  superiors,  who  are  necessarily  so  grave  and  so  solemn,  and  to 
endure  to  inhabit  the  same  world  with  men  who  are  wiser  and  better  than 
himself,  but  the  expectation  that  some  day  or  other  they  may  make 
amends,  by  giving  him  cause  to  laugh  at  them  a  little  ?  It  is  the  distant 
hope  of  diversion  at  some  future  time  that  keeps  us  all  alive.  Nor  ii 
taxation  the  only  impediment  that  authority  throws  in  the  way  ;  our  most 
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ittQ^iodBiigiftlrates,  exercising  freely  the  facully  of  simple  apprehension, 

DO  elfer  jodgment  than  the  legal,  and  no  reasoning  whatever,  have  long 

earned  on*  but  loo  successfully,  a  war  of  extermination  against  minute 

Ikitricals;  against  Punch  and  all  puppe^hows,  horseman,  agd.  mpunte- 

kmks ;  and  they  send  Mr.  Merryman  to  the  treadmill  whenever  he  appears, 

m  Older  to  preserve  unsullied  the  morality  of  the  lower  classes— that  they 

«af  gwale  muddy  heer  for  the  benefit,  of  social  order  at  public  houses. 

duly  iicensed,    to  promote  the   interest^  of  genuine-  piety,  and  their 

popiieCQiBy  the  porter-brewers. 

With  our  uncertain  climate  and  dirty  streets,  a  carriage  is  as  necessary 
Ibr  many  peisons  to  take  them  to  the  theatre,  as  a  bench  to  sit  upon,  when 
Ikey  anire  there :  but  carriages,  hoipses,  and  drivers,  have  long  b^n  the 
devoted  iricliiDS  of  the  perversa  and  insane  zeal  for  taxation  by  which  British 
kgislalors  are  distinguished.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  within  which 
the  present  article  must  be  confined,  barely  and  briefly  to  enumerate  all  the 
inpediiiieiits  apd  obstacles  that  in  long  fuccession  have  been  interposed  be- 
tween the  firee  citizen  of  moderate  fortune  and  the  use  of  a  carriage. 

In  many  countries  the  government  actually  expends  large  sums  on  the 

theatre.    In  other  states,  the  rulers  of  which  we  are  apt  to  sUgmaiise  as 

tyiaols,  much  money  and  great  attention  are  bestowed  to  facilitate  and 

the  amusements  of  the  people.    Such  a  disposition  of  the  public 

is,  no  doubt,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  constitution  ;.it  is  not  to 

be  eqwded  or  desired;  but  we  may  reasonably  den^and,  that  the  sources 

of  innocent,  or  rather  instructive  recreation,  should  not  be  dried. up  rashly, 

or  wantonly  diverted  by  unjust  and  pernicious  interference.    The  Barons 

of  iheExdiequer  at  Westminster,  some  years  ago,  decided,  that  the  scenes 

of  the  theatres  are  painted  canvass,  precisely  the  same  as  floor-cloth,  and 

as  such  were  liable  to  pay  a  heavy  duty ;  and  consequently  that  a  scene 

ooiiJd  not  be  painted  without  rendering  the  house  at  all  times  subject  to 

the  irksome  visits  of  the  exciseman.    After  a  long  argument,  the  Chief 

Baron,  who  professed  to  be  a  judge  of  paintings  as  well  as  of  revenue  cases, 

dedared  thai  a  scene  is  a  floor-cloth ;  and  the  three  learned  Barons  re^ 

Ijiealed  his  words,  like  the  Echo  1  This  decision  seems  so  incredible,  that 

DO  one  but  an  sctual  hearer  can  be  expected  to  believe  it.    It  was  not  per- 

hajis  oimuct  importance  in  itself,  but  it  illustrates  the  feelings  of  our  rulers 

lowanls  the  stage.    We  ought  not,  it  is  probable,  to  censure  the  learned 

judges  in  this  case;  the  statutes  that  inflict  our  taxes  upon  us  are  penped 

with  such  large  words,  that  they  are  rather  snares  and  drag-nets,  than  lawa^ 

no  one,  who  has  not  consulted  them  with  the  vain  hope  of. relieving  som^ 

vidim,  can  have  an  adequate  notion  of  their  inextricable  mazes,  or  of  the 

gnsping  interpretation  they  have  long  continued  to  receive.     There  were 

more  theatres  in  London  formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than 

la  any  other  city  in  Europe ;  now  there  are  fewer ;  for,  by  an  odious  and 

uojosi  monopoly,  the  number  is  restricted :  nor  is  tliis,  however  grievous, 

the  only  restraint  to  which,  the  Drama  is  subject. 

U  is  fit  that  a  private  gentleman  should  have  his  diambermaid,  and 
thai  a  king  should  have  his  chamberlain;  and  in.  proportion  as  a  king  is 
eferaled  above  a  private  person,  his  servants  ought  to  be  exalted  above 
those  of  his  subjects.  It  may  be  very  proper,  therefore,,  that  his  cham<^ 
berlain  should  be  a  peer  of  high  rank,  and  a  great  officer  of  state.  It  is 
nol  our  intention  to  degrade  an  office  which  derives  dignity  from  the 
august  personage,  on  account  o(  ^hom  duties,  in  themselves  insigni^c^nl) 
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may  lieeome  estreiBely  hoDooraMe ;  nor  is  it  necesgary,  to  advanoe  <mr 
argumetit.    It  voold  not,  liowever,  be  less  improper  for  thecliaiiibeniiiM 
fi  a  privale  gendeman  to  presume  to  determine  wbat  dramatic  iroiks 
mi^  be  admitted  into  the  library  of  ber  master,  or  read  by  his  family, 
Aan  for  the  corresponding  domestie  in  bis  Majesty's  household,  however 
iilustrioas  he  may  be  by  biilb  and  m  rank,  to  decide  preremptorily  what 
pieces  are  to  be  repfresentod  for  Ibe  amusement  of  his  Majesty's  loYing 
subjects,  the  free  people  df  the  British  commonivealdi.     It  is  ceHain 
that  the  Greek  dramas  were'  not  licensed  -,  we  know,  however,  that  <!» 
Spanish  were,  but  not  by  the  king's  bed-maker,  or  by  the  chamberlain  for  the 
Ume  being,  but  by  a  teamed  body— by  some  cdnvcwt  of  Dominicans.    We 
do  not  look  upon  the  government  of  Spain  as  very  free;  we  arrogate  to 
oorselves  some  adyantages  on  the  side  of  liberty  over  the  Spaniards  if 
least ;  but  our  theatre  is  more  confined.    Tiiey  were  subject  only  to  the 
censure  of  learning  i  however  illiberal  it  may  have  been,  it  was  still 
learning ;  it  was  dierefore  of  necessity  under  some  restraints.  That  it  n^t 
be  consistent  with  itself,  it  nrast  have  laid  down  some  rules  for  its  own 
guidance;  and  a  sensible  writer  could  understand,  that  whatever  was 
not  hostile  to  the  government  or  the  church  would  pass :  but  ignoranoe 
and  caprice  have  no  bounds,  and  it  is  impossflHe  tor  the  most  judicioas, 
or  the  most  practised  author,  to  foresee  the  result,  where  chance  alone  is 
to  decide.    In  Ibis  respect,  therefore,  we  are  slaves,  even  in  comparMon 
with  the  Spaniards.    It  may  be  urged,  that  it  is  nevertheless  poasiMe 
that  a  Lord  Chamberlatnimay  be  a  competent  judge  cf  such  rafters.    He 
may  be,  without  doubt,  and  we  have  all  the  advantaged  tiiat  possibility: 
he  may  even  be  conscious  of  his  own  inability,  and  may  appoint  a  fit 
person  as  his  deputy ;  he  may  always  abide  by  and  confirm  bis  report, 
and  the  ^uuninalion  is  of  course  always  In  fact  executed  by  a  substitate-: 
but  we  must  not  forget,  that  it  is  impossible  for  one,  who  is  himself  in- 
competent  to  decide,  to  choose  another  well  qualified  to  decide  ibr  bim, 
for  he  is  not  able  to  judge  of  his  salifications ;  we  have,  however,  (he 
chance  of  his  lordship's  falling  accidentally  upon  the  right  peison.    lbs 
very  few  writers,  who  are  capable  of  producing  dramatic  pieces  of  real 
exceHeiice,  unfortunately  estimate  these  chances  so  low,  that,  in  the  eoo- 
scious  pride  of  talent,  they  are  unwilling  to  expose  dieir  works  to  such 
hazards.    Good  plays  were  frequenUy  produced  formerly ;  but  it  is  d€>w 
many  years  since  a  tolerable  one  appeared.   We  hai^  had  a  few  successful 
farces,  in  which  coarse  jests  and  extravagant  peculiarities  of  character 
have  excited  laughter,  chiefly  because  the  most  striking  passages  were 
well  adapted  to  display  the  buffoonery  of  some  favourite  actor  in  the 
lower  departments  of  comedy.    It  is  long  since  a  regular  comedy  of  real 
merit  was  presented  ;  and  the  few  tragedies  that  have  enjoyed  even  a 
partial  success,  have  been  remarkable  only  for  insipidity,  or  extravagance, 
or  sometimes  for  both.   The  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  seentf  to 
have  originated  in  the  notion  (it  may  be  termed  a  'fiction  of  theatrical 
law),  that  every  theatre  is  part  of  the  royal  palace.    But  notwithstanding 
fliis  reverend  falsehood,  it  would  be  much  better  to  allow  liberty  of  ^ 
stage,  on  the  same  footing  as  liberty  of  the  press;  for  a  free  people,  it 
is  self-evident,  have  a  right  to  demand  it.    Let  there  be  no  censorship, 
but  let  the  proprietors  and  managers  of  theatres  be  responsible  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  suits  and  prosecutions,  wbeAer 
puUic  or  private,  as  publishers  of  newspapers  and  other  works.    Let  them, 
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in  Aai,  sepreseai  whatever  Uiey  please  at,  their  owyi  peril,  aad  at  tbe 
af  fcaiag  puoisbed,  it  found  guilty  by  a  jury.  The  poprieton  of 
must  of  necessity  be  known,  and  will  most  probably  be  respon*^ 
ahk  persoDS.  Sermons  and  discourses,  delivered  in  chapels,  arc  not 
and  licensed  by  any  of  the  household ;  yet  no  iiieonvenieoces 
from  Iha  omission,  although  whatever  is  uttered  from  the  pulpil 
Ms  with  a  cniaio  air  of  authority.  What  would  be  the  value  of  our 
mlkmd  literature,  if  every  work  were  to  be  licensed  by  the  Lord  Cham-r 
briain,  or  his  Deputy,  and  tbe  law  were  enforced  as  strictly  ob  it  is  in 
Ikealrical  iiieoes?  Would,  it  amount  to  more  than  that  part  of  some 
■evspapers,  which  bears  the  imposing  title  of  the  *'  Mirror  of  Fashion?" 
U  our  playhouses  are  subjected  to  this  control,  for  the  good  of  (he  state, 
why  aie  other  public  amusements  exempt?  Why  are  not  tbne  paintings 
JB an ediibitioQ  licensed,  or  the  horses  at  public  races?  The  decision 
fiiat  a  bay,  or  a  brown  horse,  might  start,  bMt  that  grey  or  chestnut  are 
imioral  edoors,  and  thai  mares  are  of  a  misleading  sex,  would  scarcely 
be  more  capricious  than  some  of  the  regulations  respecting  the  drama. 
By  whaLsii^alar  good  fortune  are  our  private  amusements  junmoieated? 
How  are  we  firee  from  an  ordinance,  proclaiming  that«a  loyal  sub|ee(  may 
|ilay  al  backgammon,  but  chess  is  dangerous  to  our  allegiance,  and  in- 
ivriouiio  chinrch  and  state,  for  it  induces  a  familiarity  with  kings,  quoenff, 
and  Iwhopa,  which,  if  it  be  not  checked  in  time,  may  generate  oon*- 
lempt  ?  But  to  q^ak  seriously,  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  theatrical 
eennnlup  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  worthy  to  be  treated  more 
faUy  on  anodier  oocssion,  or  in  another  place. 

Ihamalie  representations  were  formerly  givra,  not  only  in  Greeoe  and 
Base,  but  in  England  also,  in  the  daytime,  and  in  the  open  air.  **  The 
Globe,  Fortune,  and  Bull,  were  large  houses,  and  partly  open  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  there  Ibey  always  acted  by  daylight;"  and  plays  were  first  acted 
in  Spain  in  tbe  open  courts  of  great  bouses,  which  were  sometimes  covered, 
in  wUAe  or  in  part,  with  an  awniog  to  keep  off  the  sua.  The  word  aofe, 
whidiis  used  as  a  stage  direction,  meaning  not  eant,  but  hf  Mters,  s.  a. 
hn  comes  out  of  the  house  into  the  open  air,  is  an  evidenoe  of  the  old 
praclice.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  morning  is  more  favourable  to 
dRHBatic  eqpceileaoe  than  the  evening.  The  daylight  accords  with  the  jlruCh 
9ad  sobriety  of  nature,  and  it  is  the  season  of  cool  judgment :  the  gilded, 
the  painted,  the  tawdry,  the  meretricious — spangles  and  tinsel,  and  tarnished 
and  Ottering  trumpery— ^^emand  the  glare  of  candlelight  and  the  shades 
of  ni^it.  It  is  certain  that  the  best  pieces  were  written  for  tk»  day ;  and 
it  is  fvobaUe  Uuit  the  best  actors  were  those  who  performed  whilst  the 
son  was  above  the  horiion.  The  childish  trash  which  now  ocoupies  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  public  attention  could  not,  it  is  evident,  keep  posses^ 
aaoo  of  ihe  stage,  if  it  were  to  be  presented,  not  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
hul  twelve  hours  earlier :  much  would  need  to  be  changed  in  the  dresses, 
scenery,  and  decorations,  and  in  many  other  respects^  in  the  [ueces,  die 
aolid  merits  of  which  would  be  able  to  undergo  the  sevene  ordeal;  and  if 
we  consider  wkui  changes  would  be  required  to  adapt  them  to  tbe  altered 
hours,  we  shall  find  that  Uiey  will  be  all  in  favour  of  good  taste,  and  on  the 
ade  of  nature  and  8in^>licity.  The  day  is  a  holy  thing ;  Homer  aptly 
calls  it  hpiv  MjMf  and  it  still  retains  something  of  the  sacped  simplicity  of 
ancient  times.  It  is,  at  all  events,  lessscxphisticated  and  polluted  than  the 
BMNlern  ni^t ;  a  period  which  is  not  devoted  to  wholesome  sleeip,  but  to 
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various  constraints  and  sufferings,  called/  in  bitter  mockery,  Pleasure.  Tti< 
late  evening,  being  a  modem  invention,  is  therefore  devoted  to  fashion 
to  recur  to  the  simple  and  pure  in  theatricals,  it  would  probably  be 
sary  to  effect  an  escape  from  a  period  of  time,  which  has  never  been 
ployed  in  the  full  integrity  of  tasteful  elegance,  and  thus  to  break  the  spel 
by  which  the  whole  realm  of  fancy  has  long  been  bewitched.  An  absarc 
and  inconvenient  practice,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  oi 
attending  public  places  in  that  uncomfortable  condition  which  is  technicalij 
called  being  dressed,  but  which  is  in  truth,  especially  in  females,  beinf 
more  or  less  naked  and  undressed,  might  more  easily  be  dispensed  wilh  b} 
day,  and  on  that  account,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  it  would  he  leaG 
difficult  to  return  home. 

It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  mass  of  mankind  to  visit  places  oi 
amusement  by  daylight,  the  salutary  notion  that  was  held  by  our  fore- 
fatheis,  but  has  unhappily  been  long  exploded,  must  be  revived,  that  It  is 
possible  for  the  sun  to  be  above  the  horizon,  and  yet  for  man  not  to  be 
at  work.    That  inestimable  institution  of  the  olden  time,  the  holiday,  must 
be  restored.    If  Sunday  were  abolished,  it  is  manifest  that  not  another 
pound  of  sugar,  noianother  ounce  of  toa^  not  another  nutmeg,  not  another 
fig,  would  be  sold;   at  present,  people  purchase  all  they  want  of  these 
articles,  and  have  die  means  of  paying  for  them;  fewer  groceries  would  be 
bought  on  week  days,  and  these  would  be  purchased  on  Sundays;  the 
grocers,  therefore,  would  have  one-seventh  part  more  trouble,  and  not  one 
farthing  more  profit.     In  like  manner,  if,  by  an  agreement  amongist  them- 
selves, or  by  a  statute,  the  shops  of  grocers  were  shut  on  one  other  day  Ib 
every  month,  fortnight,  or  week,  as  much  of  their  wares  would  be  sold  as 
-ever;  the  business  that  would  have  been  transacted  on  the  new  holiday, 
would  be  done  on  one  of  the  remaining  days;  some  ease  would  be  gained, 
and  no  custom  lost,  by  the  whole  company;  and  so  would  it  be  with 
all  shopkeepers,  and  with  many  other  classes  of  trades, — with  more  than 
any  one  would  suppose,  who  does  not  enumerate  them.     It  is  no  incon-^ 
venience  to  the  public  that  nutmegs  and  pepper  cannot  be  procured  on  a 
Sunday;  nor  would  it  be  if  the  same  disability  was  extended  to  Wednesday. 
It  would,  however,  be  very  incommodious  if  there  were  only  one  day  in 
the  year  on  which  spices  could  be  transferred.     This  is  the  faHamaleoi 
holidays. 

In  occupations  where  the  constant  unremitting  labour  of  the  hands  is 
required,  it  is  somewhat  different.  Whilst  the  saw  and  the  shuttle  are 
still,  the  gains  of  the  joiner  and  weaver  stop  also ;  but  if  there  bean  ade- 
quate motive  for  vigorous  exertions,  every  one  must  have  observed,  that 
in  mechanical  arts,  although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  put  the  labour  of  ^ 
month  into  a  week,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  the  work  often  days  in  nine.  A 
holiday  that  has  been  spent  in  an  agreeable  and  rational  manner,  has  an 
invigorating  effect,  and  the  anticipated  holiday  is  still  more  animating ; 
besides,  unceasing  toil  is  injurious,  and  an  excess  in  labour,  like  all  other 
excesses,  is  mischievous,  and  destroys  the  power  of  labouring.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  if  Sunday  were  applied  to  the  same 
uses  as  the  remainder  of  the  week,  the  quantity  of  work  that  would  be  per- 
formed would,  on  the  whole,  be  rather  diminished  than  augmented.  Our 
domestic  animals  require  rest;  a  sensible  man  who  employs  horses  in  daily 
work,  keeps  a  few  supernumeraries,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  an  occa- 
isional  holiday  to  his  cattle.     If  this  respite  be  necessary  for  creatures 
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with  mind,  it  is  still  more  so  for  rational,  beingi.  The 
profoft  says  truly,  "  That  constant  work  makes  a  boy  dull ;"  and  it  is  the 
quaEtf  of  dulnesB  which  is  generated  by  toil  unmitigated  by  rest  and  re- 
Uiofie  faculties  that  ought  to  be  sharpened  to  the  utmost  are 
I,  and  there  is  a  partial  death  of  the  finer  and  more  valuable  powers : 
exacting  too  much,  a  race  of  intelligent  servants  may  be 
eoBvoied  into  stupid  slaves.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  drama  would  be 
■ere  successful  if  it  were  conducted  more  plainly^  and'  in  a  less  costly 
ityle.  The  perfection  of  the  machinery  and  scenery  of  the  modem 
theatres  seems  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  goodness  of  composition  and  acting ; 
siiiee  the  accessaries  are  so  excellent,  the  opinion  is  encouraged,  that  the 
principals  are  less  important,  and  may  be  neglected  with  impunity,  The 
effsd  of  good  scenery  at  the  first  glance  is,  no  doubt,  very  striking; 
kiC  it  sooo  passes  away.  If  we  saw  a  Garrick  acting  Shakspeare  in 
a  large  ball,  without  any  scenes,  we  should  cease  in  a  few  minutes  to  be 
KuMe  of  the  want  of  them.  We  are  almost  disposed  to  believe,  that 
exadhf  in  proportion  as  scenery  has  been  improved,  good  acting  has 
deduied. 

The  present  age  is  too  much  inclined  to  make  human  life;  in  every  de- 
parfmenl,  resemhle  a  great  lottery,  in  which  diere  are  a  very  few  enor- 
mous priaes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  tickets  are  blanks.     The  stage  has  not 
escaped  the  evil  we  complain  of;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  striking  instance 
af  the  mischief  of  this  unequal  partition.    The  pid)lic  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  is  impoanble  to  reward  a  small  number  of  actors  too  highly,  and  to  pay  * 
the  remainder  at  too  low  a  rate;   to  neglect  the  latter  enoush,  or  to  be 
aofficieiitly  attentive  to  the  former.     On  our  stage;  therefore,  the  inferior 
parts,  and  indeed  all  but  one  or  two,  and  especially  in  tragedies,  where- 
fbe  inequality  is  more  intolerable,  and  more  inexcusable,  are  sustained  in 
a  very  inadequate  manner.    In  foreign  theatres,  on  the  contrary,  and 
especially  in  France,  the  whole  performance  is  more  equal,  and  conse- 
qiieiiQy  more  agreeable.     There  is  perhaps  less  difference  than  is  com- 
monly supposed  between  the  best  penormers  and  those  in  the  next  class. 
Whalerer  the  diflerence  be,  it  is  an  inconvenience  aud  an  imperfection  that 
oqght  to  be  palliated ;  but  we  aggravate  it.    The  first-rate  actor  always 
doei  his  best^  because  the  audience  expect  it,  and  reward  him  with  their 
appiaose;  but  no  one  cares  for,  or  observes,  the  performer  of  second-rate 
talenla.     Whether  he  be  perfect  in  his  part,  and  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost,  or  be  slovenly  or  negligent  throughout,  he  is  unpraised  and  un- 
lAamed.     The  general  effect,  therefore,  of  our  tragedies,  is  very  unsatis- 
factory ;  for  that  is  for  greater,  where  all  the  characters  are  tolerably  well 
supported,  than  where  there  is  one  good  actor,  and  all  the  other  parts  are 
inhumanly  murdered.    This  latter  is  too  often  the  case  on  our  stage ;  for 
with  us  art  does  little,  nothing  being  taught  systematically !     The  French 
piayen,  on  the  contrary,  are  thoroughly  drilled,  and  welt  instructed  in 
e^ery  requisite.* 

'  !■  ViL  zki-p.  XS,  there  it  ao  Eway  on  the  HiMorr  of  Prirate  Theatricals,  contaioiog  a 

deal  of  imre  and  carious  knowledse  on  a  •ubjecC  which  hat  not  been  diKuned  by  any  other 

attraetire  a  manner,    f  t  nas  been  ascribed,  though  I  know  not  on  what  grounds,  to 

, _a.    I  could  not  find  room  for  it  without  displacing  other  articles  of  equal  interest. 

Far  *e  same  rcnoB»ibe  following  hare  been  rgected :  a  Critkiue  on  the  Anglo-French  Drama, 
Tri.  fi.  p.  3S5;aad  a  Disquisition  on  Greek  Trag^cdy,  Vol.  xlvii.  p.  418. 
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SKETCH  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  DURING  THE  REIGN»^ 

OF  ELIZABETH  AND  JAMES.* 


All  true  I0T6IS  of  English  poetry  have  been  long  in  lova  with 
of  the  time  of  Elizabelh  and  James ;  and  muftt  have  been  aeo«bly  4X>mC6rted 
by  their  late  restoration  to  some  degree  of  favour  and  notoriety .  If  there 
was  any  good  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  the  notice  which  they  have  reoeat- 
ly  attracted  proceeded  from  any  thingbutthatiiidiscriminafte  rage  tor  editing 
and  annotating  by  which  the  present  times  are  so  happily  distinguished,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  hail  it  as  the  most  unequivocal  symptom  of  improve* 
meat  in  public  taste  Oiat  has  yet  occurred  to  reward  and  animate  our  labours. 
At  all  events,  however,  it  gives  m  a  chance  of  such  an  im|>rovemeai,  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  many,  who  would  not  oiherwiie  have  beard  of  them, 
some  of  those  beautiful  performances  which  we  have  always  rejgarded  as 
among  the  most  pleasing  and  characteristic  productions  of  our  genius. 

We  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  which  this  publication  seems  to  afibrd, 
of  saying  a  wprd  or.  two  of  a  class  of  writers,  whom  we  have  lonig 
worshipped  in  secret  with  a  sort  of  idolatrous  veneration,  and  now  find  once 
more  brought  forward  as  candidates  for  puMicapplause.  The  era  to  whicb 
they  belong,  indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  by  far  the  brightest  ia  the 
history  of  English  literature,-— or  indeed  of  human  intellect  and  capaciiy. 
There  never  was,  any  where,  any  thing  like  the  sixty  or  seventy  years  that 
elapsed  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  period  of  the  R^toratioo.. 
In  point  of  real  force  and  originality  of  genius,  neither  the  age  of  Pericles, 
nor  the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  the  times  of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  cav 
come  at  all  into  comparison ;  for,  in  that  short  period,  we  shall  find  the 
names  of  almost  all  the  very  great  Hien  that  this  nation  has  ever  produced, 
—the  names  of  Shakspeare,  and  Racon,  and  Spenser,  and  Sidney, — and 
Hooker,^  and  Taylor,  and  Rarrow,  and  Raleigh, — and  Napier,-*-aBdUiltoii, 
and  Gudwort,  and  Hobbes,  and  many  others; — ^men,  all  of  them,  not 
merely  of  great  talents  and  accomplishmeyats,  but  of  vast  compass  and  reach 
joi  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly  creative  and  original  ;'-^-not  perfecting 
art  by  the  delicacy  of  Qxeir  taste,  or  dige&ting.knowledge  by  the  justness  of 
their  reasonings ;  but  making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the  maderiak 
upon  which  taste  and  reason  must  hereafter  he  employed, — and  enlargiag, 
to  an  incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the  stores  Aod  the  reaouroes 
of  the  human  faculties. 

Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was  given  to  men's  minds  by  the 
force  of  the  Reformation,  had  much  effect  in  producing  this  sudden  deve- 
lopemenl  of  Rritisfa  genius,  we  cannnot  undertake  to  determine.  For  our 
own  part,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to  hold,  that  the  Reformation  itself 
was  but  one  symptom  or  effect  of  that  great  spirit  of  progression  and  im- 
provement which  had  been  set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more  general 
causes,  and  which  afterwards  blossomed  out  into  this  splendid  harvest  of 
authorship.  Rut  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that  determined  the 
appearance  of  these  great  works,  not  only  that  they  appeared  together  in 
great  numbers,  but  tliat  they  possessed  a  common  character,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  great  diversity  of  their  subjects  and  designs,  would  have  made  Ih^m 
be  classed  together  as  the  works  of  the  same  order  or  description  of  men, 

*  The  Dramatic  Work«  of  John  Pord ;  with  nn  lotroductioo  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Oy  He«ry 
Weber,  Bsiq.^Vol.  xviii.  p.  275.    August^  1811. 
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evBnSlhef  1^  appeiredattbe  moat  SttanttiiterTakoffiiiie.    Thef  are 
the  wiBof  Giaak}    laad  of  Giants  M  one  nation  and  foaily;  and  Aeir 

are,gi«at  foroe,  boidness,  and  origiiulity,  together  wiUi  a 
raeineflB  of  English  {leculiarfty,  which  diatingnislMS  them  from  all 
performances  that  haw  sinee  been  prodaoeduyon  wl  more  Taguejnd 
§menA  idea  of  Bmopean  eaDoettenee.  Ilieir  sadden  appearance,  indeed,  in 
ji  Ihts  splendour  of  nalhre  faunriance,  can  only  be  ooonpared  Jo  what  hap* 
pns  en  Ibe  brenkiBgup  of  a  •nngin  soil,— where  all  indigenoui  plants  spring 
ap  sA  soon  wilh  n  rank  and  irvepress^le  leitiKty,  and  dispfaty  whaterer  is 
or  enoellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the  most  coaspicnons  and 
The  crops  are  not  mdeedso  dean  as  wfaeve  a  more  ediausled 
meold  has  been  etiinulated  by  systematic  culttvation,  nor  so  profitable  as 
where  their  quality  has  been  taHed  by  a  judicious  admixtuve  of  exoiios, 
sail  aH<aii— <l«ffiil  to  the  deannds ef  Ihe  nniverse,  by  the  combinations  of 
an  naliiniifd  teade.  But  io  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is  the 
lifii^ptfwei  and  eneigy  of  -vegetation,  and  who  take  delight  in  eontem-*- 
fHlliaR  Oie  TarioQB  forms  of  her  unforced  and  natural  perfection,  no  speo^ 
lade  can  bemore  ridi,  spleadid,  or attradiine. 
In  die  tinea  of  whidh  we  are  speaking,  dasaieal  iearaiag,  though  it  had 
gieal  progress,  had  by  no  means  become  an  exclusiye  study;  and  the 
Is  had  not  yet  been  permitted  to  sidkLoe  men's  minds  to  a  sense  of 
hoppfcss  infiariority ,  or  to  condemn  the  modems  to  the  lot  of  humble  imitators. 
They ntere  reaorted  to,  rather  Io  furnish  itiateriab  and  oocasional  ornaments, 
Ihaa  as  models  lor  the  general  Ayle  of  composition ;  and,  while  they  en- 
liAed  die  imagination,  and  insensibly  improved  the  tasieof  their  succesBors, 
they  did  not  at  all  restrain  their  freedom,  or  impair  their  originality.  No 
oonmsn  stasMiard  had  yet  been  ^nected,  to  which  all  the  works  of  European 
gBBios  were  required  Io  conform;  and  no  general  antharity  was  acknow- 
le^gBd,  by  which  aB  priTSte  or  local  ideas  of  excellence  must  submit  to  be 
cemcled.  Bodi  readers  and  authors  were  comparatiTeiy  Cew  in  number. 
The  former  were  infimftsly  less  critical  than  they  have  since  become;  and 
Che  latter,  II  ^bey  were  not  less  solicitous  about  fame,  arare  at  least  much 
kas  jeakras  and  timid  as  to  the  hazards  which  attended  its  pursuit.  Men, 
indeed,addom  laok  to  writing  in  diose  days,  unless  they  had  a  great  deal 
4if  matter  io  communicate;  and  neither  imagmed  that  they  could  make  a 
fqwlation  by  ddivering  commonplaces  in  an  elegant  manner,  or  that  the 
sofastantial  vafaie  of  their  sentiments  would  be  disregarded  for  a  Uttla/rude- 
neas  or  negli^nce  in  the  finishing.  They  were  habituated,  therefc/e,  both 
to  depend  upon  their  own  rosouroes,  and  to  draw  vifon  them  witiiout  fear 
osr  aasiely ;  and  fdlewed  the  dictates  of  their  own  taste  and  judgment,. 
withoat  standing  in  awe  of  fiie  ancients,  of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

The  adneTemonts  of  Bacon,  and  of  those  who  set  free  our  under^nd- 
ings  from  the  shackles  of  papal  and  of  tyrannical  imposition,  afibrd  suffi- 
f  eiidenee  of  the  benefit  which  resulted  to  the  reasoning  faculties  from 
happy  independence  of  the  first  great  writers  of  tlus  nation.  B«t  its 
were,  if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  mere  literary 
ehanderof  their  prodoctioas.  The  cpiumtityof  bright  thoughts,  of  original 
and  sfdoMlid  expressions,  which  they  poured  forth  upon  every 
and  by  which  they  illuminated  and  adlomed  the  darkest  and  most 
f^SB^  topics  to  winch  they  had  happened  to  turn  themselves,  is  such  as 
been  equalled  in  any  other  age  or  country ;  and  places  Hkem  at 
in  point  of  fancy  and  imaginailion,  as  of  force  of  reason,  or 
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Gomprehensiveness  of  underataDding.  In  this  highest  and  most  com 
prehensive  sense  of  the  word,  a  great  proportion  of  the  writers  -we  hay 
alluded  to  were  PoeU :  and,  without  going  to  those  who  composed  i 
metre,  and  chiefly  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  tha 
there  is  in  any  one  of  the  prose  folios  of  Jeremy  Taylor  more  fine  fane; 
and  original  imagery— 4nore  brilliant  conceptions  and  glowing  expression 
o— more  new  figures,,  and  new  applications  of  old  figures— -more,  in  short 
of  the  body  and  the  soul  of  poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes  and  the  epics  tha 
have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.  There  are  large  portions  o£  Barrow 
and  of  Hooker,  and  Bacon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  as  much :  norcai 
any  one  have  a  tolerably  adequate  idea  of  the  riches  of  our  languagt 
and  our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
prose  writers,  as  well  as  the  poets,  of  this  memorable  period. 

The  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  which  they  were  fostered,  check- 
ed all  this  fine  bloom  of  the  imagination,  and  ^ve  a  diiferent  and  less 
attractive  character  to  the  energies  which  they  could  not  extinguish.  Yet 
these  were  the  times  that  matured  and  drew  forth  the  dark  but  powerful 
genius  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  and  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  etc.— 
the  milder  and  more  generous  enthusiasm  of  Blake,  and  Hulcliison,  and 
Hampden — and  the  stirring  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  Pym,  and  HoWis, 
and  Vane— and  the  chivalrous  and  accomplished  loyalty  of  Strafford  and 
Falkland,  at  the  same  time  that  they  stimulated  and  repaid  the  severer 
studies  of  Coke,  and  Selden,  and  Milton.  The  drama,  however,  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  has  never  since  regained  its  honours ;  and  poetry, 
in  general,  lost  its  ease,  and  its  majesty  and  force,  along  with  its  copious- 
ness and  originality. 

The  B^storation  made  things  still  worse ;  for  it  broke  drown  the  bar- 
riers of  our  literary  independence,  and  reduced  us  to  a  province  of  ih^ 
great  republic  of  Europe.  The  genius  and  fancy' which  lingered  through 
the  usurpation,  though  soured  and  blighted  by  the  severities  of  that  in-- 
clement  season,  were  still  genuine  English  genius  and  fancy,  and  owned 
no  allegiance  to  any  foreign  authorities.  But  the  Bestoration  brought  in  a 
French  taste  upon  us,  and  what  was  called  a  classical  and  a  polite  taste; 
and  the  wings  of  our  English  Muses  were  clipped  and  trimmed,  and  their 
flights  regulated,  at  the  expense  of  all  that  was  peculiar,  and  much  of 
what  was  brightest  in  their  beauty.  The  king  and  his  courtiers,  during 
their  long  exile,  had  of  course  imbibed  the  taste  of  their  protectors ;  and; 
coming  from  the  gay  court  of  France,  with  something  of  that  additional 
profligacy  that  belonged  to  their  outcast  and  adventurer  character,  were 
likely  enough  to  be  revolted  by  the  peculiarities,  and  by  the  very  excel- 
lencies, of  our  native  literature.  The  grand  and  sublime  tone  of  our 
greater  poets  appeared  to  them  dull,  morose,  and  gloomy ;  and  the  fine 
play  of  their  rich  and  unrestrained  fancy,  mere  childishness  and  folly; 
while  their  frequent  lapses  and  perpetual  ^irregularity  were  set  down  as 
clear  indications  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Such  sentiments,  too,  wbre 
natural,  we  must  admit,  for  a  few  dissipated  and  witty  men,  accustomed 
all  their  days  to  the  regulated  splendour  of  a  court— to  the  gay  ««« 
heartless  gallantry  of  French  manners--and  to  the  imposing  pomp  and 
brilliant  regularity  of  French  poetry.  Bht  it  may  appear  somewhat 
more  unaccountable,  that  they  should  have  been  able  to  impose  their 
sentiments  upon  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  A  court,  indeed,  never  ha« 
so  much  influence  as  at  the  moment  of  a  restoration :  but  the  influence  ol 
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^Vn  E^giiifa  courl  has  been  but  rarely  discernible  in  Ibe  literattire  of  the 
^eooBlrT;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
ttt  flitioo  was  then  placed,  we  believe  it  would  have  resisted  this  at-* 
mmpi  to  naluralise  foreign  notions,  as  sturdily  as  it  has  done  on  almost 
Cfoy  other  occasion. 

At  this  particular  moment,  however,  the  native  literature  of  the  country 

kad  beeo  sunk  into  a  very  low  and  feeble  state  by  the  rigours  of  the  usur^ 

palioB ;   the  best  of  its  recent  models  laboured  iinder  the  reproach  of 

ifHiMMii'JHifMn ;  and  the  courtiers  were  not  only  disposed  to  see  all  its 

pMsftiarities  with  an  eye  of  scorn  and  aversion,  but  had  even  a  good  deal 

to  say  in  Dayour  of  that  very  opposite  style  to  which  they  had  b^n  habi*- 

tailed.    It  was  a  witty,  and  a  grand,  and  a  splendid  style.    It  showed 

man  ichoUmBhip  and  art,  than  the  luxuriant  n^gence  of  the  old  English 

school;  and  was  not  only  free  from  many  of  its  hazards  and  some  of  its 

fanlls,   hot  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  of  a  character  more  likely  to 

pkiut  tbose  who  had  then  the  power  of  conferring  celebrity,  or  con- 

tanimg  to  derision.     Then  it  was  a  style  which  it  was  peculiarly  easy 

lo  justify  by  argument;  and  in  support  of  which,  great  authorities,  as 

weB  as  imposing  reasons,  were  always  ready  to  be  produced.    It  came 

upon .  OS  with  tto  air  and  the  pretension  of  bieiing  the  style  of  cultivated 

Europe,  and  a  true  copy  of  the  style  of  polished  antiquity.    England,  on 

the  other  hand,  had  had  but  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

hr  a  coasideTable  period  of  time ;  her  language  was  not  at  all  studied  on 

the  Continent ;  and  her  native  authors  had  not  been  taken  into  account 

in  fonning  those  ideal  standards  of  excellence  which  had  been  recently 

cooBtraeted  in  France  and  Italy,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  classics 

aad  of  their  own  most  celebrated  writers.    When  the  comparison  came  to 

be  made,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  should  generally  be  thought 

to  be  very  much  to  our  disadvantage,  and  to  understand  how  the  great 

mu&lilude,  even  among  ourselves,  should  be  dazzled  with  the  pretensions 

af  the  fashionable,  style  of  writing,  and  actually  feel  ashamed  of  their  own 

ridier  and  more  varied  productions. 

It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  describe  accurately  the  particulars 
in  which  this  new  continental  style  differed  from  our  old  insular  one :  but, 
for  our  present  purpose,  it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  was  more 
worldly,  and  more  townish, — holding  more  of  reason,  and  ridicule,  and  au- 
thority— rmowe  elaborate  and  more  assuming — addressed  more  to  the  judg- 
ment than  to  the  feelings,  and  somewhat  ostentatiously  accommodated  to 
the  habits*  or  supposed  habits,  of  persons  in  fashionable  life.  Instead  of 
tcademessand  fancy,  we  had  satire  and  sophistry — artificial  declamation,  in 
plaee  of  the  spontaneous  animations  of  genius^-and  for  the  universal  lan- 
giugB  of  Shakspeare,  the  personalities,  the  party  politics,  and  the  brutal 
ohscenifies  of  Dryden.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  better  characterise  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  our  national  tasto,  than  the  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions which  this  eminent  person  presumed  —  and  thought  it  necessary 
—to  mtke  on  the  productions  of  Stukspeare  and  Milton.  The  heaviness, 
the  coarseness,  and  the  bombast  of  that  abominable  travestie,  in  which  he 
has  exhibited  Uie  Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  an  opera,  and  the  atrocious 
indelicacy  and  compasttonable  stupidity  of  the  new  characters  with  which 
be  has  polluted  the  enchanted  solitude  of  Miranda  and  Prospero  in  the 
Tempest,  are  such,  instances  of  degeneracy  as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute 
rather  to  some  transient  hallucination  in  the  author  himself,  than  to  the 
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genenl  prevaksce  of  any  sysleoMlic  bad  taste  in  (he  puhKe,  Ad  we  ad 
know  that  Wycherly  and  hk  coadjulOTS  were  ja  the  habk  of  oottvertrng  tlus 
neglected  dramas  oi  BeaumoBt  and  Fletcher  iota  popular  plays,  merely  fey 
leaving  out  all  the  romantic  sweetness  of  their  characteff»-4itniiDg  their 
melodious  blank  verse  into  vulgar  prose — and  aggravating  the  indelicaey  of 
tfaeur  lowet  chaiacleiSy  by  lending  a  more  disgusting  indeecney  t^the  wttole 


Dryden  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  greatest  poet  of  his  own  day  ; 
and,  endued  as  he  was  with  a  vigorous  and  diAcanive  imagioation,  and  po»* 
sessing  a  mastery  over  his  language  which  no  later  writer  has  attained,  if 
he'had  known  nothibg  of  foreign  literature,  and  been  left  to  form  himarlf 
on  the  models  of  Sbakspeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton ;  or  if  he  had  lived  in  tlie 
country  at  a  distance  from  the  pollutions  of  courts,  factions,  and  playhoaseay 
there  is  reas€«  to  think  that  he  would  have  built  up  the  pure  and  dr^iBal 
school  of  English  poetry  so  firmly,  as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  fa- 
shion, or  caprice,  or  prejudice  of  any  sort,  ever  to  have  rendered  any  otter 
popular  among  our  own  inhabitants.    As  it  is,  he  has  not  written  one  line 
that  is  pathetic,  and  very  few  that  can  be  considered  as  sublime. 

Addison,  however,  was  the  oonsumnhation  of  this  continental  style ;  and 
if  it  had  not  been  redleemed  about  the  same  time  by  the  fine  talents  of  E^ope, 
would  probably  have  so  far  discredited  it,  as  to  have  brought  us^back  to 
our  original  faith  half  a  century  ago.    The  extreme  caution,  timidity,  and 
flatness  of  this  author  in  his  poetical  compositions^-the  narrowness  off  his 
range  in  poetical  sentiment  and  diction;  and  the  utter  want  either  of  pas* 
sion  or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  bom  under 
the  same  sun  with  Shakspaare,  and  wrote  bnt  a  century  after  him.    Hia 
fame,  at  this  day,  stands  solely  upon  the  delicacy,  the  modest  gaiety,  and 
ingenious  purity  of  his  prose  style ; — for  the  occasional  elegance  aadsniaU 
ingenuity  of  his  poems  can  never  redeem  the  poverty  of  their  diction,  and 
the  tameness  of  their  conception.    Pope  has  incomparably  more  spirit, 
and  taste,  and  animation :  but  Pope  is  a  satirist,  and  a  moralist,  and  a 
wit,  and  a  critic,  and  a  fine  writer,  mudi  more  than  he  is  a  poet.    He  has 
all  the  delicacies,  and  proprieties,  and  felicities  of  diction— -but  he  has  not 
a  great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcdy  ever  touches  any  of  the  greater  paBsions. 
He  is  much  the  best,  we  think,  of  the  classical  continental  sdiool ;  bnt  he 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  maBter8'--nor  with  the  pupih^— of  that  <M 
English  one  from  which  there  had  been  so  lamentable  an  apostasy.    There 
are  no  pictures  of  nature  or  of  sifiple  emotion  in  all  his  writings.    He  is 
the  poet  of  town  life,  and  of  high  life,  and  of  literary  life ;  and  seams  so 
mudi  afraid  of  incurring  ridicule  by  (he  diq[4ay  of  natural  feeling  er  en* 
regulated  fancy,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  he  thought  such 
ridicule  would  have  been  very  well  directed. 

The  best  of  what  we  copied  from  the  continental  poets,  on  this  desertion 
of  our  own  great  originals,  is  copied  in  the  lighter  pieces  (tf  Prior.  That 
tone  of  poHte  raillery — that  airy,  rapid,  picturesque  narrative,  mixed  up 
of  wit  and  noK^e^^-Ahat  style,  in  short,  of  good  conversation,  concentrated 
in  flowing  and  polished  verses,  was  not  within  the  vein  of  our  native  poets, 
•and  probably  never  would  have  been  known  among  us,  if  we  had  been  left 
to  our  own  resources.  It  is  lamentable,  that  this,  which  alone  was  worth 
borrowing,  is  the  only  thing  which  has  not  been  retained.  The  tales  and 
little  apologues  of  Prior  are  still  the  only  examples  of  this  style  in  our  \a^ 
guage. 
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Vntk  (be  witB  of  Qaeen  Anne  this  foreign  school  attained  fhe  summit  of 

its  tepM6on ;  and  has  erer  since,  we  think,  been  declining,  though  by  slow 

anrfafanost  Imperceptible  gradations.    Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of  any 

iBMCuce  who  seceded  from  it,  and  made  some  steps  back  to  ttie  'force  and 

jHination  of  our  original  poetry.    Thomson,  howerer,  was  educated  in 

Seotland,  where  the  new  style,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  become  familiar ; 

md  tired,  for  a  long  time,  a  retired  and  unambitious  life,  widi  very  little 

lolereoorse  with  those  who  gave  the  tone  in  literature  at  the  period  of  his 

fiiA appearance.    Thomson,  accordingly,  has  always  been  popular  with  a 

moA  wider  circle  of  readers,  than  ei&er  Pope  or  Addison ;  and,  in  spite 

ef  coosderable  vulgarity  and  signal  cumbrousness  of  diction,  has  drawn, 

ewa  from  the  fastidious,  a  much  deeper  and  more  constant  admiration. 

YoQDg  exhibits,  we  think,  a  curious  combination,  or  contrast  radier,  of 
the  two  styles  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    Thon^  incapable  eiUier 
of  tenderness  or  passion,  he  had  a  richness  and  activity  of  fancy,  that  be- 
Vm^  rather  to  the  days  of  James  and  Elizabeth  than  to  those  of  George 
and  A]iiie;-^at  then,  instead  of  indulging  it,  as  the  older  vmters  would 
have  done,  in  easy  and  playful  inventions,  in  splendid  descriptions,  or  glow- 
ing Oiostntions,  he  is  led  by  the  restraints  and  established  taste  of  his  age 
to  wofi  it  np  into  strained  and  fantastical  epigrams,  or  into  cold  and  revolt- 
ing hyperboles.     Instead  of  letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in  an  easy  and 
sparidiflg  current,  he  perpetually  forces  it  out  in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in 
iofmai  canals ;— and  thinking  it  necessary  to  write  like  Pope,  when  the  bent 
d  his  gieoiiis  led  him  rather  to  copy  what  was  best  in  Cowley  and  most 
fntaslic  in  Shakspeare,  he  has  produced  something  which  excites  wonder 
inflead  of  admiration,  and  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  at  once  ingenious,  in- 
eoognioos,  and  natural. 

AAer  Young,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of  poetical  talent,  down  to  a  pe- 
riod eomparatively  recent.   Akenside  and  Gray,  indeed,  in  the  interval, 
diacotered  a  new  way  of  imitating  the  ancients ; — and  Collins  and  Goldsmith 
produced  some  small  specimens  of  exquisite  and  original  poetry.    At  last, 
Gowper  threw  off  the  whole  trammels  of  French  criticism  and  artificial  re- 
finement; and,  setting  at  defiance  all  the  imaginary  requisites  of  political 
dictioo  and  dattical  imagery— dignity  of  style,  and  politeness  of  phraseo- 
logy — ventured  to  write  again  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  which  formed 
the  9«at  eharadoristic  of  the  old  school  of  English  literature,  and  had  been 
so  unhappily  sacrificed,  upwards  of  a  century  before.   Cowper  had  many 
EaoUs,  and  some  radical  deficiencies ;— but  this  atoned  for  all.    There  was 
something  so  defightfially  refreshing,  in  seeing  natural  phrases  and  natural 
knagies  again  displaying  their  unforced  graces,  and  waving  their  unpruned 
beads  in  the  enchanted  gardens  of  poetry,  that  no  one  complained  of  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection;-— and  Cowper  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue^ 
the  moat  popular  of  all  who  have  written  for  the  present  or  the  last  gene- 
niion. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  come  after  him,  we  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  they 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  Addison ;  or  that  (hey 
have  even  failed  to  show  a  much  stronger  predilection  for  the  native  beauties 
otlbeir  great  predecessors.  Southey,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and 
Miss  Baillie«  have  all  of  them  copied  the  manner  of  our  older  poets ;  and, 
along  with  this  indication  of  good  taste,  have  given  great  proofs  of  original 
?eniu8.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their  copies  of  those  great  originals  are  all 
liable  to  the  charge  of  extreme  affectation.  They  do  not  write  as  those  great 
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poets  w<>uld  have  written  :  they  merely  mimic  their  manner>  and  ape  tboii 
peculiarities;-— and  consequently,  though  they  profess  to  imitate  the  freest 
and  most  careless  of  all  versiGers,  their  style  is  more  remarkably  and  (^eo- 
sively  artificial  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  writers.    They  have  mixed 
in,  ioo,  so  much  of  the  mawkish  tone  of  pastoral  innocence  and  babyisii 
simplicity,  with  a  sort  of  pedantic  emphasis  and  ostentatious  glitter,  that  il 
IS  difficult  not  to  be  disgusted  with  their  perversity,  and  with  the  solemn 
self-complacency,  and  keen  and  vindictive  jealousy,  with  which  they  have 
put  in  their  claim  for  public  admiration.    But  we  have  said  enough  else — 
where  of  the  faults  of  these  authors ;  and  shall  only  add  at  present,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  faults,  there  is  a  fertility  and  a  force,  a  warmth 
of  Reeling  and  an  exaltation  of  imagination,  about  them,  which  classes  them, 
in  ottr  estimation,  with  a  much  higher  order  of  poets  than  the  followers  of 
Dryden  and  Addison ;  and  justifies  an  anxiety  for  their  fame  in  all  the  ad-^ 
mirers  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare. 

Of  Scott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely  say  any  thing,  with  refereoce 
to  our  present  object,  after  the  very  copious  accounts  we  have  given  of  them 
on  former  occasions.  The  former  profess  to  copy  something  a  good  deal 
older  than  what  we  consider  as  the  golden  age  of  English  poetry,— ^nd,  in 
reality,  has  copied  every  stile,  and  borrowed  from  every  manner  that  has 
prevailed,  from  the  times  of  Chaucer  to  his  own, — illuminating  and  unit- 
ing, if  not  harmonising  them  all  by  a  force  of  colouring,  and  a  rapidity  of 
succession,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  his  many  models.  The 
latter,  we  think,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  copied  his  pathos,  or  his 
energy,  from  any  models  whatever,  either  recent  or  early.  The  exquisite 
harmony  of  his  versification  is  elaborated,  perhaps,  from  the  Castle  of  In— 
dolence  of  Thomson,  and  the  serious  pieces  of  Goldsmith; — and  it  seems  to 
be  his  misfortune,  not  to  be  able  to  reconeile  himself  to  any  thing  which 
he  cannot  reduce  within  the  limits  of  this  elaborate  harmony.  This  extreme 
fastidiousness,  and  the  limitation  of  his  efforts  to  themes  of  unbroken  ten- 
derness, or  sublimity,  distinguish  him  from  the  careless,  prdific,  and  mis- 
cellaneous authors  of  our  primitive  poetry ; — while  the  enchanting  softness 
of  his  pathetic  passages,  and  the  power  and  originality  of  his  more  sublime 
conceptions,  place  him  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  wits,  as  they  truly 
called  themselves,  of  Charles  11.  and  Queen  Anne. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  apology  to  offer  for  this  hasty,  and,  we  fear, 
tedious  sketch  of  the  history  of  our  poetry,  but  that  it  appeared  to  us  to  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  explain  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  class  of  writers  to 
^liich  the  author  before  us  belongs : — and  that  il  Viil  very  greatly  shorten 
what  we  have  still  to  say  on  the  characteristics  of  the  older  dramatists.  An 
opinion  prevails  very  generally  on  the  Continent,  and  with  foreign-bred 
scholars  among  ourselves,  that  our  national  taste  has  been  corrupted  chiefly 
by  our  idolatry  of  Shakspeare ; — and  that  it  is  our  patriotic  and  traditional 
admiration  of  that  singular  writer,  that  reconciles  us  to  the  monstrous,  com- 
pound of  faults  and  beauties  that  occur  in  his  performances,  and  must  to 
all  impartial  judges  appear  quite  absurd  and  unnatural.  Before  entering 
upon  the  character  of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of  some  importance, 
therefore,  to  show,  that  there  was  a  distinct,  original,  and  independent 
school  of  literature  in  England  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  to  the  general  tone 
oX  whose  productions  his  works  were  sufficiently  unfavourable ;  and  that 
il  was  owing  to  circumstances  in  a  great  measure  accidental,  that  this  native 
school  was  superseded  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  and  a  foreign 
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*^^vff  5*^*?i?^  in^duced  apon  us,  not  in  (he  drama  only,  bul  in 
?J^^  departmeot  of  poetry,  Jhfa  new  style  of  compoflHion,  however 
tMsradofaed  and  reoommeoded  by  the  splendid  talenlg  of  many  of  its 
MiovwB  was  neyer  perfectiy  naturalised,  we  think,  in  this  country  •  knd 
■^i  !J!  •  ^  moasurc,  to  he  culUyaied  by  those  who  have  lately 
With  the  greatest  success  at  the  higher  honours  of  poetry.    Our  love 
rfStak«|Hwe,  therefore,  is  not  a  solitary  and  unaccountable  infatuation 

ilfiiL^^l^  ?^^  ^^^.  ^•^^'^  all  men  bear  to  those  forms  of  ex- 
ceUeuee  Chat  have  been  devised  with  a  reference  to  their  peculiar  character 
fampyameiit,  and  situation ;  nid  will  return,  and  asieit  its  power  over  their 
~f5S:*??  afterauthonty  has  lost  its  reverence,  fashions  been  antiquated, 
aad  artificial  Castes  passed  away.  In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  iLpeak 
aoiae  te»  of  favour  for  such  of  his  contemporaries  as  had  fallen  out  of 
Dobce  dun^  the  prevalence  of  an  imported  literature,  we  conceive  that  we 
•re  only  enlarguig  that  foundation  of  native  genius  on  which  alone  any  last- 

I!1!?'^1I?W.T  "^  ^  ^if^'  ^^  invigorating  that  deep^ooted  stock 
U9aa  wbKh  aU  the  perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must  still  be  en- 
grafied. 

The  aoconety  of  Shakspeare  may  seem  to  make  it  superfluous  to  speak 
of  Ito  peeoliariuea  of  ttiosa  old  dramatisU,  of  whom  he  will  be  adn^ 
to  he  so  worthy  a  representative.  Nor  shall  we  venture  to  say  any  thine  of 
the  coofasioD  of  theur  plots,  the  disordero  of  their  chronology,  their  con- 
toapl  of  the  unities,  or  ttieir  imperfect  discrimmation  between  Uie  pro- 
TOiocs  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Yet  4here  are  characteristics  which  the 
loven  of  literature  may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enumerated,  and  which 
may  ooostitote  no  dishonourable  distinction  for  the  whole  fraternity  inde- 
SbS/^*  ^  ^  splendid  talents  and  incommunicable  graces  of  their  great 

Of  Che  old  English  dramatists,  then,  including  under  tiiis  name  (besides 
Shakspeare)  Beamnont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley, 
Webster,  Dekkar,  Field,  and  Rowley,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  they 
an  mm  poetical,  and  more  original  in  their  diction,  than  tiie  dramatists  of 
9Uf  oUier  a«e  or  country.    Their  scenes  abound  more  in  varied  imaees 
aad  graluitoos  excursions  of  fiincy.  Their  illustrations,  and  figures  of  tt)e«;h' 
are  more  bommtA  from  rural  life,  and  from  the  simple  occupations  or 
wrmal  feeliags  of  mankind.    They  are  not  confined  to  a  certain  range  of 
dignified  eipressions,  nor  restricted  to  a  particular  assortment  of  imagery 
beyoad  whidi  it  is  not  lawful  to  look  for  embellishments.     Let  any  one 
€Qm«are  the  prodigious  variety,  and  wide  ranging  freedom  of  Shakspeare, 
wim  Uie  narrow  round  of  flames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims,  and  tyrants, 
Chat  scantily  adorn  the  sententious  pomp  of  the  French  drama,  and  he  will 
■oC  iail  to  recognise  tl^e  vast  superiority  of  the  former,  in  the  eicitement  of 
the  iBMgmition,  and  all  Uie  diversities  of  poetical  delight.    That  very  mix-^ 
tae  of  4yks,  of  which  tiie  French  critics  have  so  fastidioiisly  complained^ 
teBH,  when  not  carried  1o  any  height  of  extravagance,  one  of  the  greatest 
caaraa  of  our  ancient  dramatists.    It  is  equally  sweet  and  natural  for  per* 
iOB^^Qs  toilliig  on  the  barren  heights  of  life,  to  he  recalled  to  some  vision  of 
puleral  innoeenee  and  tranquillity,  as  for  the  victims  or  votaries  of  ambition 
^^  *  «!»«»  of  envy  and  agony  on  the  joys  of  humble  content. 

Theae  charmiag  oM  writers,  however,  have  a  still  more  striking  pecu- 
hmty  ID  their  oondwt  of  tte  dialogue.  On  the  modern  stage,  every  soetiS 
««MM^  atudied  and  digested  beforehand,— and  every  thing  from  beginning 

TOL.  I.  IS 
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to  eod,  whether  it  he  description,  or  argument,  or  vituperation,  is  very  ob^ 
viously  and  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  Itnd 
with  all  the  decorations  of  the  most  elaborate  rhetoric.    Now,  for  mere  rhe-^ 
toric,  and  fine  composition,  this  is  very  right; — but,  for  an  imitation  of 
nature,  it  is  not  quite  so  well ;  and  however  we  may  admire  the  powers  of 
the  artist,  we  are  not  very  likely  to  be  moved  with  any  very  lively  sympathy 
in  the  emotions  of  those  very  rhetorical  interlocutors.     When  we  come  to 
any  important  part  of  the  play,  on  the  Continental  or  modem  stage,  we 
are  sure  to  have  a  most  complete,  formal  and  exhausting  discussion  of  it  in 
long  flourishing  orations,— argument  after  argument  propounded  and  an- 
swered with  infinite  ingenuity,  and  topic  after  topic  brought  forward  in  well- 
digested  method,  without  any  deviation  that  the  most  industrious  and  prac- 
tised pleader  would  not  approve  of, —  till  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said, 
and  a  new  scene  introduces  us  to  a  new  set  of  gladiators,  as  expert  and  per- 
severing as  the  former.     It  is  exactly  the  same  when  a  story  is  to  be  told, 
— a  tyrant  to  be  buIlied,^or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.     On  the  old  English 
stage,  however,  the  proceedings  were  by  no  means  so  regular.     There  the 
discussions  always  appear  to  be  casual,  and  the  argument  quite  artless  and 
disorderly.'    The  persons  of  the  drama  are  made  to  speak  like  men  and 
women  who  meet  without  preparation^  in  real  life.     Their  reasonings  are 
perpetually  broken  by  passion,  or  left  imperfect  for  want  of  skill.     They 
wander  from  the  point  in  hand,  in  the  most  unbusiness  like  manner  in  the 
world; — and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic  that  would  afford  a  judicious  play- 
wright room  for  a  magnificent  see-saw  of  pompous  declamation,  they  have 
ad  ways  the  awkwardness  to  let  it  slip,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious  of  its 
value,  and  uniformly  leave  the  scene  without  exhausting  the  controversy, 
or  stating  half  the  plausible  things  for  themselves  that  any  ordinary  ad- 
visers might  have  suggested  after  a  few  weeks'  reflection.    As  specimens  of 
eloquent  argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal  inferiority  of  our  native 
favourites ;  but  as  true  copies  of  nature,^as  vehicles  of  passion,  and  repre- 
sentations of  character,  we  confess  we  are  tempted  to  give  them  the  pre- 
ference.    When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief  characters  on  the  stage,  we 
readily  admit  that  he  must  give  them  something  to  say, — and  that  this 
something  must  be  interesting  and  characteristic  ;-^but  he  should  recollect 
also,  that  they  are  supposed  to  come  there  without  having  anticipated  all 
they  were  to  hear,  or  meditated  on  all  they  were  to  deliver;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  characteristic,  therefore,  because  it  must  be  glaringly  unnatanl, 
that  they  should  proceed  regularly  through  every  possible  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  exhaust  in  set  order  the  whole  magazine  of  reOections  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation. 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this  view  of  the  matter,  without 
observing,  that  this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  dialogue,  which  gives 
such  an  air  of  nature  to  our  older  plays,  and  keeps  the  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion so  perpetually  awake,  is  very  frequently  carried  to  a  most  blamable 
excess;  and  that,  independent  of  their  passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there  is 
an  inequality  and  capricious  uncertainty  in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these 
'good  old  writers,  which  excites  at  once  our  amazement  and  our  compas- 
i»ion.  If  it  be  true«  that  no  other  man  has  ever  written  so  finely  as  Shak- 
speare  has  done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  there  is  not 
a  scribbler  now  alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than  he  has  sometimes 
written,— who  could,  on  occasion,  devise  more  contemptible  ideas,  or  mis- 
.  place  them  so  abominably,  by  the  side  of  such  incompaiable  ezcellenoe. 
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Tlial  Aoe  were  no  critics,  and  no  critical  readers  in  those  days,  appeal's 
lo  OS  taf  an  imperfect  solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  who  could  write 
90  adninbly,  must  have  heen  a  critic  to  himself.  Children  may  play 
irilk  Ae  most  precious  gems,  and  the  most  worthless  pebhies,  without 
aware  of  any  difference  in  their  value ;  but  the  very  powers  which 
to  the  production:  of  intellectual  excellence,  must  enable  the 
to  recognise  it  as  excellence ;  and  he  who  knows  when  he  succeeds, 
be  unconscious  of  his  failures.  Unaccountable,  however,  as 
il  B,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  age 
iffcsr  to  be  alternately  inspired  and  bereft  of  understanding ;  and  pass, 
a|ipiieBlly  without  being  conscious  of  the  change,  from  the  most  beautiful 
diq»2ajsoir  genius  to  the  most  melancholy  exemplifications  of  stupidity. 

Here  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which  we  shall  notice  in  these  ancient 
dnnas;  and  that  is,  the  singular,  though  very  beautiful,  style  in  which 
&e  gieMer  part  of  them  are  composed, — a  style  which  we  think  must  have 
baen  fdt  as  peculiar  by  all  who  peruse  them,  though  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  descfibein  what  its  peculiarity  consists.  It  is  not,  for  the  most  part,  a 
lefty  or  sooofous  style, —  nor  is  it  finical  or  affected, — or  strained,  quaint, 
or  pedantic, — but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  style  full  of  turn  and  contrivance, 
— ^withsome  little  degree  of  constraiol  and  involution, — very  often  charac- 
tersed  by  a  studied  briefness  and  simplicity  of  diction,  yet  relieved  by  a 
aertain  indirect  and  figurative  cast  of  expression, — and  almost  always  co- 
Jooredwith  a  modest  tinge  of  ingenuity,  and  fashioned,  rather  too  visibly, 
upon  a  particular  model  of  elegance  and  purity.  In  scenes  of  powerful 
passion,  this  sort  of  artificial  prettiness  is  commonly  shaken  off;  and,  in 
Shakspeare,  it  disappears  under  all  his  forms  of  animation :  but  it  sticks 
closer  lo  most  of  his  contemporaries.  In  Massinger  (who  has  no  passion) , 
it  If  almost  always  discernible ;  and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives  a  pe- 
culiar tone  to  almost  all  the  estimable  parts  of  his  productions. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  give  our  readers  an  ab- 
stract of  the  bble  and  management  of  each  of  the  nine  plays  contained  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  A  very  few  brief  remarks  upon  their  general  cha- 
racter, will  form  a  sufficient  introduction  to  the  extracts,  by  which  we  pro- 
pose io  let  om*  readers  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  their  execution. 
Tbe  eomie  parts  are  all  utterly  bad.  With  none  of  the  richness  of  Shak- 
speare shamoar,  the  extravagant  merriment  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or 
thestrong  colouring  of  Ben  Johson,  they  are  as  heavy  and  indecent  as  Mas- 
fli0er,  ami  not  more  witty,  though  a  little  more  varied,  than  the  buffooneries 
of  Wycfaerly  or  Dryden.  Fortuaately,  however,  the  author's  merry  vein 
is  not  displayed  in  very  many  parts  of  his  performances.  His  plots  are  not 
very  conniogly  digested ;  nor  developed,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  train  of  very 
proiiofafe  incideots.  His  characters  are  drawn  rather  with  occasional  felici  ty 
thaa  with  ^toenl  sagacity  and  judgment.  Like  those  of  Massinger,  they 
are  very  apt  to  startle  the  reader  with  sudden  and  unexpected  transforma- 
(ioas,  and  lotum  out,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  very  differently  from 
what  diey  promised  to  do  in  the  beginning.  This  kind  of  surprise  has  been 
RproiBBled  by  some  as  a  master-stroke  of  art  in  the  author,  and  a  great 
mmi  in  the  performance.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that  it  arises 
.■terely  from  the  writer's  carelessness,  or  change  of  purpose ;  and  have 
aeter  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  blemish  in  every  serious  piece  where  it 
wears. 
The  anthor  has  not  much  of  the  oratorical  statf  liness  and  imposing  flow 
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of  Massinger ;  nor  a  great  deal  of  the  smooth  and  flexible  diction,  the 
deriiig  imcy,  and  romantic  sweetness  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and  yef 
he  comes  nearer  to  these  qualities  than  to  any  of  the  distinguishing  diarao* 
teristics  of  Jonson  or  Shakspeare.  He  excels  most  in  representing  the  pridv^ 
and  gallantry  and  high-toned  honour  of  youth,  and  the  enchanting  mftaeii 
or  the  mild  and  graceful  magnanimity  of  female  character.  There  'is  tf 
certain  nfelandioly  air  about  his  most  striking  representations;  and,  in  tei 
tender  and  afflicting  pathetic,  he  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  be  secovid  only ^ 
to  him  who  has  ne^er  yet  bad  an  equal.  The  greater  put  of  every  play, 
howeyer,  is  bad ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not  contain  faults  sofficieot- 
to  justify  the  derision  of  those  who  are  incapable  even  of  comprehending  its 
contrasted  beauties. 

There  is  a  great  treasure  of  poetry,  we  think,  still  to  be  brought  to  ligbt 
in  the  neglected  writers  of  the  age  to  which  this  author  belongs ;  and  pdetry 
of  a  kind  whict^,  if  purified  and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimens  show- 
that  it  is  capable  .of  being,  would  be  far  more  delightldl  to  the  generality  of 
English  readers  than  any  other  species  of  poetry. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  CHARACTER  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM 
THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIMES.* 

Ry  far  the  most  considerable  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  world 
of  letters  in  our  days,  is  that  by  which  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  have 
been  gradually  brought  down  from  the  supremacy  which  they  had  enjoyed, 
without  competition,  for  the  best  part  of  a  century.  When  we  were  at  our 
studies,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can  perfectly  remember  that  every 
young  man  was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as  regulariy  as  Yirgtl, 
Cicero,  and  Horace.  All  who  had  any  tincture  of  letters  were  familiar 
with  their  writings  and  their  history ;  allusions  to  them  abounded  in  all 
popular  discourses  and  all  ambitious  conversation  ;  and  they  and  their  con- 
temporaries were  universally  acknowledged  as  our  great  models  of  excel- 
lence, and  placed  without  challenge  at  the  head  of  our  national  literature. 
New  books,  even  when  allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thou^t  of  as  fit 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  class,  but  were  generally  read  and  forgotten,  and 
passed  away  like  the  transitory  meteors  of  a  lower  sky ;  while  thep  remained 
in  their  brightness,  and  were  supposed  to  shine  vrith  a  fixed  and  unalte- 
rable glory. 

All  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty  well  altered ;  and  in  so  faor  as 
persons  of  our  antiquity  can  judge  of  the  training  aad  habits  of  the  liaing 
generation,  those  celebrated  writers  no  longer  form  the  manual  of  oar  stu- 
dious youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into  the  institution  of  a  liberal  edooadoii. 
Their  names,  indeed,  are  still  familiar  to  our  ears ;  but  theur  writings  no 
longer  solicit  our  habitual  notice^  and  thehr  subjects  begin  already  to  Me 
from  our  recollection.  Their  high  privileges  and  proud  distinctions,  at  any 
rate,  have  evidently  passed  into  other  hands.  It  is  no  longer  to  them  tliat 
the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy,  or  the  humble  with  a<toiiratioB ;  nor  is  it 
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\m  their  figBB  thai  the  fretenden  to  wit  and  eloquence  now  seareh  for  allu- 
momlkttve  sure  to  capUTate,  and  iliustrations  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
In  (Ms  decay  of  their  repatation  they  have  few  adrocates,  and  no  imitators: 
and  Aim  a  comparison  of  many  observations ,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascer- 
tmd^  thai  they  are  declined  considerably  from  "  the  high  meridian  of  their 
jtay,"  and  may  fadrly  be  apprehended  to  be  '*  hastening  to  their  setting." 
lUlher  is  it  time  abne  that  has  wrought  this  obscuration :  for  the  fame  of 
Sukaftare  still  shines  in  undecaying  brightness ;  and  that  of  Bacon  has  been 
itoidily  advancing,  and  gathering  new  honours,  during  the  whole  period 
wUchhas  witnessed  the  rise  and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  successors. 

There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  for  phenomena  of  this  sort.  Our 
taste  [us  eithtt*  degenerated— or  its  old  models  have  been  (airly  surpassed ; 
aad  we  have  ceased  to  admire  the  writers  of  the  last  century,  only  because 
thsy  are  too  good  for  us— or  because  they  are  not  good  enough.  Now, 
veeonfais  we  are  no  belieyers  in  the  absolute  and  permanent  corruption  of 
Bsliomi  laste  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is,  of  all  faculties,  that 
vv^idi  is  most  sure  to  adrance  and  improve  with  time  and  experience ;  and 
that,  wKkthe  exception  of  those  great  physical  or  political  disasters  which 
have  givm  a  dieck  to  civihsation  itself,  there  has  always  been  a  sensible 
progresB  in  this  particular ;  and  that  the  general  taste  of  every  successive 
SBoention  is  better  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  There  are  little  capricious 
Inetualions,  no  doubt,  and  fits  of.  foolish  admiration  or  fastidiousness  which 
eumot  be  so  easily  accounted  for ;  but  the  great  movements  are  all  progressive 
and  thoof^  the  progress  consists  at  one  time  in  withholding  toleration  from 
ffsm  fudts,  and  at  another  in  giving  their  high  prerogative  to  great  beau- 
ties, Ifenaltemation  has  no  tendency  to  obstruct  Ihe  general  advance ;  but,  on 
the  cootnry,  is  the  best  and  the  safest  course  in  which  it  can  be  conducted. 
VKe  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers  who  adorned  the  beginning  of 
Ihe  last  eeotury  have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  our  own  times  and  that  they 
have  no  chance  of  ever  regaining  the  supremacy  In  which  they  have  thus 
heen  sopplantfid.  There  is  not,  however,  in  our  judgment,  anything  very 
stnpendoQs  in  this  triumph  of  our  contemporaries ;  and  the  greater  wonder 
with  us  is,  that  it  was  so  long  delayed,  and  left  for  them  to  achieve.  For 
the  truth  «,  that  the  writers  of  the  former  age  had  not  a  great  deal  more 
than  their  joc^ment  and  industry  to  depend  on,  and  were  adways  much  more 
ffBuarkable  for  the  fewness  of  their  faults  than  the  greatness  of  their  beauties. 
Ihejr  boreb  were  won  much  more  by  good  conduct  and  discipline,  than 
by  enterprising  boldness  or  native  force ;— nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  any 
very  great  merit  in  those  who  had  so  little  of  the  inspiration  of  genius,  to 
have  rteeied  dear  of  the  dangers  to  which  that  inspiration  is  liable .  Speaks 
ng  euerally  of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  poets, 
diey  haJ  no  force  or  greatness  of  fancy— no  pathos^  and  no  enthusiasm  ^-- 
phOosophers,  no  comprehensiveness,  depth,  or  originality.  They 
idoas,  no  doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable ;  but  for  the  most  part 
eiM,  Imiid,  and  superficial.  They  never  meddle  with  the  great  scenes  of 
nalme,  sr  the  great  passions  of  man ;  but  content  themselvei  with  just  and 
mmjc  npteaenUtions  of  city  life,  and  of  the  paltry  passions  and  meaner 
vieei  that  are  bied  in  that  lower  element.  Their  chief  care  is  to  avoid  being 
ridiealow  in  the  eyes  of  the  witty,  and  above  all  to  eschew  the  ridicule  of 
neetme  sensibility  or  enthusiasm—to  be  witty  and  rational  themselves  with 
a  9ood  grace,  and  to  give  their  countenance  to  no  wisdom,  and  no  morality, 
vUcfa  passes  the  standards  that  are  curtent  in  good  company  .^Their  in* 
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spiration/accordingly,  is  litlle  more  than  a  sprightly  sort  of  good  sense;  m 
they  have  scarcely  any  invention  but  what  is  subservient  to  the  purposes  c 
derision  and  satire.  Little  gleams  of  pleasantry,  and  sparkles  of  wit,  glitte 
through  their  compositions ;  but  no  glow  of  feeling* — ^no  blaze  of  imaginatioi 
^no  flashes  of  genius,  ever  irradiate  their  substance.  They  never  pas 
beyond  *'  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  or  deal  in  anything  that  can  eilhe 
lift  us  above  our  vulgar  nature,  or  ennoble  its  reality.  With  these  a& 
compUshments,  they  may  pass  well  enough  for  sensible  and  polite  writers 
— 'but  scarcely  for  men  of  genius;  and  it  is  certainly  far  more  surprising 
that  persons  of  this  description  should  have  maintained  themselves,  foroeaj 
a  century,  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  a  country  that  had  previously  pro- 
duced a  Shakspeare,  a  Bacon,  and  a  Taylor,  than  that,  towards  the  end  o 
that  long  period,  doubts  should  have  arisen  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  tide 
by  which  they  laid  claim  to  that  high  station.  Both  parts  of  the  pheno- 
menon, however,  we  dare  say,  had  causes  which  better  expounders  mighl 
exp^in.'to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  world.  We  see  them  but  imperfectly, 
and  have  room  only  for  an  imperfect  sketch  of  what  we  see. 

Our  first  literature  consisted  of  saintly  legends,  and  romances  of  chivalry, 
«— tiiough  Chaucer  gave  it  a  more  national  and  popular  character  by  his 
original  descriptions  of  external  nature,  and  the  familiarity  and  gaiety  o( 
bis  social  humour.     In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  reoeived  a  copious  infusioa 
of  classical  images  and  ideas ;  but  it  was  still  intrinsically  romantio-^serious 
<!— and  even  somewhat  lofty  and  enthusiastic.    Authors  were  then  so  few  in 
number,  that  they  were  looked  upon  with  a  sort  of  veneration,  and  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  inspired  persons; — at  least  they  were  not  yet  so  nume- 
rous, as  to  be  obliged  to  abuse  each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of 
distinction  for  themselves ; — and  they  neither  affected  a  tone  of  derision  in 
their  writings,  nor  wrote  in  fear  of  derision  from  others.     They  were  filled 
with  their  subjects,  and  dealt  with  them  fearlessly  in  their  own  way;  and 
the  stamp  of  originality,  force,  and  freedom,  is  consequently  upon  almost 
all  their  productions.     In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  our  literature,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  touching  rather  the  form  than  the  substance  of  its  merite, 
appears  to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  perfection  to  which  it  has  yet 
attained;    though  it  would  probably  have  advanced  still  farther  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  had  not  the  great  national  dissensions  which  tlicn  arose, 
turned  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  peopie  into  other  channels — first  to  the 
.  assertion  of  their  civil  rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of  their  rdi- 
gious  interests.     The  graces  of  literature  suffered,  of  course,  in  those  fierce 
contentions ;  and  a  deeper  shade  of  austerity  was  thrown  upon  the  intel- 
lectual chronicler  of  the  nation.     Her   genius,  however,   though  less 
captivating  and  adorned  than  in  the  happier  days  which  preceded,  was 
still  active,  fruitful,  and  commanding;  and  the  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
besides  the  mighty  minds  that  guided  the  public  councils,  and  were  absorbed 
in  public  cares,  produced  the  giant  powers  of  Taylor,  and  Hobbes,  and 
Barrow— the  muse  of  Milton — the  learning  of  Coke— and  the  ingenaity  oi 
Cowley. 

The  Restoration  Introduced  a  French  court— under  circumstances  moi« 
favourable  for  the  effectual  exercise  of  court  influence  than  ever  before 
existed  in  England  :  but  this  of  itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  in  our  literature  which  ensued.  It  was  se- 
conded by  causes  of  a  more  general  operation.  The  Restoration  was 
undoubtedly  a  popular  act  ;-^and,  indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  the  army 
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and  the  dnl  leaden  was  on  that  occasion,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
seraiief  of  Cromwell,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  sectaries,  had  made 
lOIMilSeaB  profession  hateful,  and  religious  ardour  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of 
tiMfeople  at  large.  All  the  eminent  writers  of  the  preceding  period, 
hoveier,  had  inclined  to  the  party  that  was  now  overthrown ;  and  their 
nituigs  had  not  merely  been  accommodated  to  the  character  of  the  govern- 
■eat  under  which  they  were  produced,  but  were  deeply  imbued  with  its 
ohModous  priDciples,  as  those  of  their  respective  authors.  When  the  re- 
ilniDts  of  authority  were  taken  off,  therefore,  and  it  became  profitable,  as 
n^  as  popular,  to  discredit  the  fallen  party,  it  was  natural  that  the  leaiding 
mthois  should  affect  a  style  of  levity  and  derision,  as  most  opposite  to  that 
of  Iheir  oppooents,  and  best  calculated  for  the  purposes  they  had  in  view. 
The  aalioD,  too,  was  now  for  the  first  time  essentially  divided  in  point  of 
charMler  and  principle,  and  a  much  greater  proportion  were  capable  both 
tf  writing  ID  support  uf  their  own  notions,  and  of  being  influenced  by  what 
was  writleo.  And.to  all  this,  that  there  were  real  and  serious  defects  in  the 
tfyle  and  manner  of  the  former  generation ;  and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity, 
and  vivadi^  of  that  gayer  manner  which  was  now  introduced  from  France, 
were  not  only  good  and  captivating  in  themselves,  but  had  then  all  (he 
charms  of  noyelty  and  of  contrast ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  understand 
bow  it-eame  to  supplant  that  which  had  been  established  of  old  in  the 
country, — and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  same  generation,  among  whom 
UUlon  had  been  formed  to  the  severe  sanctity  of  wisdom,  and  the  noble 
iadependenoe  of  genius.,  lavished  its  loudest  applauses  on  the  obsenity  apd 
senriUty  of  such  writers  as  Rochester  and  Wycberly. 

This  change,  however,  like  all  sudden  changes,  was  too  fierce  and  violent 
to  be  long  maintained  at  the  same  pitch  ;  and  when  the  wits  andprofligates 
of  Cog  Charles  had  sufficiently  insulted  the  seriousness  and  virtue  of  their 
predecessors,  there  would  probably  have  been  a  revulsion  towards  the 
aecQStomed  taste  of  the  nation,  had  not  the  party  of  the  innovators  been 
reinforced  by  champions  of  more  temperance  and  judgment.  The  result 
teemed  alone  time  suspended  on  the  will  of  Dryden — in  whose  individual 
peraoQ  the  g&nius  of  the  English  and  of  the  French  school  of  literature  may 
be  said  to  luve  maintained  a  protracted  struggle.  But  the  evil  principle 
prevailed.  Carried  by  the  original  bent  of  his  genius,  and  his  familiarity 
with  our  older  models  to  the  cultivation  of  our  native  style,  to  ^which  he  i 
might  have  imparted  more  steadiness  and  correctness-— for  in  force  and  in 
sweetness  it  was  already  matchless — he  was  unluckily  seduced  by  the 
itln^tioos  of  fashion,  and  the  dazzling  of  the  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetoric  in 
whidiit  delighled,  to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the  new  corruptions  and 
refineneals,  and  to  prostitute  his  great  gifts  to  the  purposes  of  party  rage. 
or  lieentious  ribaldry. 

Thesohriely  of  the  succeeding  reigns  allayed  this  fever  of  profanity  ; 
hoi  no  9Bnius  arose  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  the  spell  that  still  with- 
beld  us  from  the  use  of  our  own  peculiar  gifts  and  faculties.  On  the  con- 
tary,  it  was  the  unfortunate  ambition  of  the  next  generation  of  authors 
to  improve  and  perfect  th,e  new  style,  rather  than  to  return  to  the  old  one; 
—and  it  cannot  he  denied  that  they  did  improve  it.  They  corrected  its 
9osa  indeoency-^increased  its  precision  and  correctness— made  its  plea- 
nntry  and  sarcasm  more  polished  and  elegant — and  spread  throuch  the 
whole  of  its  irony,  its  narration,  and  its  reflection,  a  tone  of  clear  and  con- 
pleased  gopd  sense,  which  recommended  itself  to  all  who  had>,  and  all  who 
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had  not,  any  relish  for  higher  beautiea.    Thia  is  the  ptaiae  of  Qoeeii  Ami0^ 
wiU,*-4Ad  to  this  praise  they  are  justly  entitled.    Thia  was  left  for  them  to 
do, — and  they  did  it  well.    They  were  incited  to  it  by  the  eirettm stan- 
ces of  their  situation,  and  do  not  seem  to  hove  been  possessed  of  aarj 
such  bold  or  vigorous  spirit  a&  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the  inyilation. 
Coming  into  life  immediately  afler  the  consummation  of  a  bloodless  revo^ 
lution,  effected  much  more  by  the  eool  sense  than  the  angry  passioDS  of 
the  nation,  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  were  born  in  an  age  of  reaaon^ 
rather  than  of  foncy ;  and  that  men's  minds,  though  considerably  drrided 
and  unsettled  upon  many  points,  were  in  a  much  better  temper  to  relisli 
judicious  argument  and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow  of  enthusiastic  passioii , 
or  the  richness  of  a  luxuriant  imagination.    To  these  aeeordiof^y  iliey 
made  no  pretensions ;  but,  writing  with  infinite  good  sense,  and  great  graee 
and  vivacity,  and,  above  all,  writing  for  the  first  time  in  a  tone  tKat  i^as 
peculiar  to  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects  that  were  almost 
exclufflvely  interesting  to  them,  they  naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the 
manner  was  new,  as  the  most  accomj^ished,  fashionable,  and  perfect  writers 
which  the  world  had  overseen;  and  made  the  wild,  luxuriant,  and  humble 
sweetness  of  our  earlier  authors  appear  rude  and  untutored  in  the  eonpari— 
son.     Men  grew  ashaiped  of  admiring,  and  afMd  of  imitating,  vinriters  of 
so  little  skill  and  smartness;  and  the  opinion  became  general,  not  only  that 
their  faults  were  intolerable,  but  that  even  their  beauties  were  puerile  and 
barbarous,  and  unworthy  the  serious  regard  of  a  polite  and  distinguishiDg 
age. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  will  go  far  to  account  for  the  celebrity 
which  those  authors  acquired  in  their  day ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
explain  bow  they  should  have  so  long  retained  their  ascendant.  One  cause 
undoubtedly  was,  the  real  excellence  of  their  productions,  in  the  style 
which  they  had  adopted.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  surpassing  them  m 
that  style;  and,  recommended  as  it  was,  by  the  felicity  of  their  execution, 
it  required  some  courage  to  depart  from  it  and  to  recur  to  another,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  so  lately  abandoned  for  its  sake.  The  age  which 
succeeded,  too,  was  not  the  age  of  courage  or  adventure.  There  never 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  quieter  time  than  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  which  ensued.  There  were  two  little  pro- 
.  vincial  rebeUtons  indeed,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  foreign  war;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  stir  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  to  rouse  their  passions, 
or  excite  their  imaginations — nothing  hke  the  agitations  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  16th  century,  or  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  17th.  They  went  on,  ac- 
cordingly, minding  their  old  business,  and  reading  their  old  books,  with 
great  patience  and  stupidity :  and  certainly  there  never  was  so  remarkable 
a  dearth  of  original  talent — so  long  an  interruption  of  native  genius-— as 
during  about  sixty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  dramatic 
art  was  dead  fifty  years  before, — and  poetry  seemed  verging  to  a  wtBiht 
extinction.  The  few  sparks  that  appeared,  however,  showed  that  Che  old 
fire  was  burnt  out,  and  that  the  altar  must  hereafter  be  heaped  with  fuel  of 
another  quality.  Gray,  with  the  talents,  rafter  of  a  critic  than  a  poet— 
with  learning,  fastidiousness,  and  scrupulous  delicacy  of  tasle,  instead  of 
fire,  tenderness,  or  invention — began  and  ended  a  small  s^ool,  which  ire 
could  scarcely  have  wished  to  become  permanentH-^dmirable  in  many 
respects  as  some  of  its  productions  are— being  far  too  daborate  and  artificial, 
either  for  grace  or  for  fluency,  and  fitter  to  excite  the  admiration  of  scholars. 
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Am  deliglit  of  ordinary  men.  However,  they  had  the  merit  of  not 
any  degree  French,  and  of  restoring  to  our  poetrythe  dignity  of 
and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and  energy.  The  Whartons, 
ciitiea  and  as  poets,  were  of  considerable  service  in  discrediting  the 
h^  pivtiMwiDna  of  the  former  ritee,  and  in  bringing  back  to  public  notice 
Ae  great  atoreaand  treasures  of  poetry  which  lay  hid  in  the  records  of  our 
aMienI  literature.  Akensi^e  attempted  a  sort  of  classical  and  philoso- 
pbical  npture,  which  no  elegance  of  language  could  easily  have  rendered 
popvdar*  but  which  had  merits  of  no  vulgar  order  for  those  who  could 
stady  it.  Goldsmith  wrote  with  perfect  elegance  and  beauty,  in  a  style  of 
mellow  tenderness  and  elaborate  simplicity.  He  had  the  harmokiy  of  Pope 
withoot  his  quainlness,  and  his  selectness  of  diction  without  his  cpldness 
and  eternal  vivacity.  And,  last  of  all,  came  Cowper,  with  a  style  of  com- 
plete originality, — and,  for  the  first  lime,  made  it  apparent  to  readers  of 
all  descriptioDa,  that  Pope  and  Addison  were  no  longer  to  be  the  models  of 

Ea^idi  poetry. 

Inpfaaoaophy  and  prose  writing  in  general,  the  case  was  nearly  parallel, 
Tbe  name  of  Hume  is  by  far  the  most  considerable  which  occurs  in  the 
period  lo  which  we  alluded.  But  though  his  thinking  was  English,  his 
alyle  is  entirely  French ;  and  being  naturally  of  a  cold  fancy,  there  is 
M»lhj«g  of  that  elo<|uence  or  richness  about  him,  which  characterises  the 
wriliagi  of  Taylor,  and  Hooker,  and  Bacon-^nd  continues,  with  less 
wetght  oC  matter,  to  please  in  those  of  Cowley  and  Clarendon.  Warbur- 
loD  had  great  powers,  and  wrote  with  more  force  and  freedom  than  the 
wila  to  whom  he  succeeded ;  but  his  lacuUies  were  perverted  by  a  paltry 
love  of  paradox,  and  rendered  useless  to  mankind  by  an  unlucky  choice 
of  aahyeels,  and  the  arrogance  and  dogmatism  of  his  temper.  Adam  Smith 
was  oeariy  the  Orst  who  made  deeper  reasoning^,  and  more  exact  know- 
ledge popalar  among  us;  and  Junius  and  Johnson  the  first  who  again 
ftmiliaraeduawith  more  glowing  and  sonorous  diction,  and  made  us  feel 
the  tameneas  and  poorness  of  the  serious  style  of  Addison  and  Swift. 

This  brings  na  down  almost  to  the  present  times — ^in  which  the  revolution 
in  our  ^teratnre  has  been  acoelerated  and  confirmed  by  the  .concurrence 
of  many  eaoaes.  The  agitations  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  dis- 
cusaioaa  as  veil  as  the  hopes  and  terrors  to  which  it  gave  occasion — ^the 
0Miiua  of  Edmand  Burke,  and  sotne  others  of  his  country — the  impression 
«f  the  new  literature  of  Germany,  evidently  the  original  of  our  lake-school 
of  poetry,  and  of  many  innovations  in  our  drama — the  rise  or  revival  of  a 
general  spmi  of  methodism  in  the  lower  orders-^and  Uie  vast  extent  of  our 
polilical  and  commercial  relations,  which  have  not  only  familiarised  all 
raaksofpeople  with  distant  countries  and  great  undertakings,  but  have 
hroo^  kncmledge  and  enterprise  home,  not  merely  to  the  imagination^ 
hut  to  the  actual  experience  of  almost  every  individual.  All  these  and 
several  ^Aet  circumstances  have  so  far  improved  or  excited  the  character 
of  ovr  nation,  as  to  have  created  an  effectual  demand  for  more  profound 
apeeolalioD,  and  more  serious  emotion,  than  was  dealt  in  by  the  writers  of 
lie  hnuBT  century,  and  which,  if  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  corresponding 
9fflj  m  all  branches,  has  at  least  had  the  effect  of  decrying  the  commo- 
di&ea  Ikat  were  previously  in  vogue,  as  unsuited  to  the  altered  condition  of 
thetiMM- 

Of  Afeae  Ingenious  writers,  whose  characteristic  certainly  was  not  vigour, 
»y  naaie  than  tenderness  or  fancy.  Swift  was  indisputably  the  most  vigorous 
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— and  perhaps  the  least  tender  or  fanciful.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  « 
being  occupied  with  politics  and  personalities  that  have  long  since  lost  ali  ^ 
interest,  can  now  attract  but  little  attention,  exoept  as  memorials  of  the  :^ 
manner  in  which  politics  and  personalities  were  Uien  conducted.  lo  othef  n 
parts,  however,  there  is  a  vein  of  peculiar  humour  and  strong  satire,  which  j 
wiU  always  be  agreeable — and  a  sort  of  heartiness  of  abuse  and  contempt  ;. 
of  mankind,  which  produces  a  greater  sympathy  and  animation  in  the  reader 
than  the  more  elaborate  sarcasms  that  have  since  come  into  fashion.  Al-  , 
together  his  merits  appear  to  be  more  unique  ^ud  inimitable  than,  thosq  . 
o(  $ny  of  liis  contemporaries. 


COMPARISON  BETWEEN  ENGLISH   AND  FRENCH  POETRY* 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  opinions  of  the  French  and  English  differ 
so  irreconcilably  as  in  Poetry, — and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  critics  of  the  one 
nation  ought  not  to  pass  judgment  on  the  poets  of  the  other.  We  can 
exchange  our  cottons  for  their  wines-^i-our  cut-steel  for  their  or  moulih^ 
our  blankets  for  their  cambrics,  and  find  ground  for  mutual  satisfaction  in 
the  bargain; — but  ihe  pricei  current  of  Poetry  9XQ  so  outrageously  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  countries,  that  we  would  not  part  with  a  scene  of  Shak- 
apeare  for  the  whole  body  of  their  dramatists ;  — ^nor  would  they  give  up  a 
canto  of  Voltaire — Henriade,  or  Pucelle  either-^for  the  whole  of  our 
Spenser,  and  Milton  into  the  bargain. . 

Now,  it  will  not  do  to  account  for  this  contradiction  of  sentiment  by  the 
mere  effect  of  national  partiality,  or  the  habit  of  considering  the  same  sub- 
stantial excellences  as  exclusively  connected  with  certain  external  aceom-i 
paniments; — for  both  nations  admit  the  merit  oi  other  foreign  competitors. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  radical  difference  in  the  excellences  at  which  they 
respectively  aim — and  each  admires  its  own  for  qualities  which  the  other 
disdains.  There  are  some  points  of  contact  undoubtedly*-but  not  many. 
The  admirers  of  our  Pope,  in  hissatyrical  and  didactic  parts  at  least,  cannot 
but  admire  their  Boileau ;  and  those  who  are  captivated  with  the  tragedy 
of  Addison,  must  admit,  we  should  think,  his  inferiority  to  Racine.  But 
we  really  cannot  carry  the  parallel  any  farther.  What  is  most  poetical  in 
our  poetry,  has  no  counterpart  in  (heirs, — nor  have  we  anything  at  all  akin' 
to  what  they  chiefly  boast  of  and  value  in  their  favourites. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  grand  distinction  of 
the  two  schools,  we  should  probably  say,  that  our  poetry  derives  its  tnar 
terials  chiefly  from  nature,  and  theirs  from  art — that  our  images  are  bor- 
rowed for  the  most  part  from  the  country,  and  theirs  from  the  town — that  we 
deal  fearlessly  with  the  primitive  and  universal  passions  of  our  kind,  and 
they  almost  exclusively  with  the  pretensions  and  prejudices  of  persons  of 
rank  and  condition — that  their  great  dread  is  to  be  ignoble,  and  ours  to  be 
insipid — their  triumph  to  surmount  difficulties,  and  ours  to  give  emotion.' 

The  grand  difference  is  the  deeper  sympathy  we  have  with  Nature— and^ 

*  ].  M^itatloDs  Po^tiques.  Par  Alphonse  Delamarllne.  2.  Trou  Memenieaiiet.  EUgea 
8iir  lea  Malheurs  de  k  France.  Deux  MetBeoieonC'S  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc.  rv 
Casimir  DelaTigno.   3.   Chansons,  &c.  Pnr  J.  B.  Remnarer.— Vo\  xx^vJr  p.  407.    Norember, 
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flw  gicater  veneration  they  pay  to  Art;  and  this  requires  a  word  of  expla- 
naliwi    to  all  civilisation,  it  may  be  said,  is  art ;  and  no  nation  ha»  pursued 
it  so  Hr,  or  carried  into  so  many  departments,  as  the  English.    And  this  in 
SBBe  sense  is  true.    But  the  leading  distinction  we  take  to  be  this :  the 
la^eh  employ  art  to  improve  and  imitate  nature — the  French  to  correct 
ad  supersede  her.     The  one  approach  her  with  veneration,  as  humble 
■inbtrants  to  her  energies,  or  dutiful  observers  of  her  course ;  the  other 
with  coDtempt,  and  as  pitying  her  rudeness,  or  distrustful  of  her  power. 
This  is  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  in  the  way  in  which  they  respectively 
seek  to  embellish  their  country  residences.     An  English  park  is  a  reverend 
and  feeling  imitation  of  what  is  most  beautiful  in  the  landscapes  which 
Nalure  heraelf  has  contrived  in  similar  situations — and  is  effected,  in  truth. 
Father  by  removing  the  accidental  obstructions  that  are  opposed  to  her  de- 
vriopement,  than  by  subjecting  her  to  any  degree  of  force  or  constraint— by 
9ving  the  trees  room  to  assume  their  natural  proportions — letting  the  grass 
be  equally  cropped  by  the  flocks,  and  opening  up  the  glades  and  distances 
in  thle&r  nalural  gradations.  •   A  French  park,  on  the  other  hand,  is  through- 
oat,  and  in  every  part,  an  ostentatious  and  presumptuous  attempt  to  su- 
penede  and  expel  Nature  altogether,  and  to  raise  a  triumph  on  her  com- 
plele  sobjagation — the  trees  planted  in  square  masses  and  pruned  into  re- 
gular alleys— the  banks  notched    into   terraces — the  streams  built  into 
canals,  or  forced  up  into  jets — and  the  shrubs  paraded  in  rows  of  painted 
boxes!    Among  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  the  people,  there  is  the 
same  remarkable  want  of  sympathy  with  nature,  or  respect  for  her.    They 
caltivate  their  fields,  but  never  adorn  them— they  plant,  or  spare,  no  trees 
for  beauty — ^but  for  fuel  only,  or  carpentry ;  and  around  their  cottages  you 
see  no  more  blossoms  and  verdure  without,  than  cleanliness  or  neatness 
withio. 

They  have  treated  the  human  form  very  much  as  they  have  the  land- 
scape. It  is  to  France  we  owe  the  horrible  invention,  or  at  least  the  gene* 
ral  inftroductioD,  of  such  abominations  as  wigs,  hair-powder,  coats,  waist- 
ooats,  aoid  breeches,  tight  stays,  hooped  petticoats,  and  high  heeled  shoes — 
of  all,  m  short,  that  makes  us  laugh  or  shudder  at  the  pictures  of  our  pro- 
genibws  in  the  last  century,  and  that  still  continues  to  give  such  meanness 
Bad  deformity,  at  least  to  our  male  figures,  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
seiiJpfuie,  and  perilous  even  for  painting.  Compared  with  these  characte- 
ristic French  inventions,  the  ancient  dress  of  all  the  European  nations  was 
both  graceful  and  expressive*-^the  Celtic  and  Sarmalian — the  Spanish, — the 
Folish — the  Venetian, — the  Russian,  the  Norwegian.  It  was  either  ample 
and  flowing,  to  give  dignity  and  grace  to  the  figure ;  or  ti^t  and  succinct,  to 
express  its  form  and  favour  its  activity.  The  French,  by  which  it  has  been 
unluckily  superseded,  has  no  character  at  all,  but  that  of  heaviness,  mean- 
ness, and  constraint.  The  same  antipathy  to  nature  led  them  to  repress  and 
overwhelm  her  with  their  helps  and  ornaments,  almost  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  birth.  Infants  were  manacled  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  scarcely 
allowed  to  walk  till  they  were  taught  to  dance.  The  lectures  of  Rousseau, 
and  their  recent  passion  for  having  every  thing  '  a  la  Grecq'ue.,*  have  at  last 
prodooed  some  relenting ;  but  we  can  ourselves  remember,  when  every 
well-born  male  of  seven  years  old  bad  a  tail  fastened  to  the  hinder  part  of 
Hs  head,  and  a  toupet  on  its  front,  with  rows  of  stiff  curls  en  ailee  de pigeon 
on  each  side, — ^while  every  female  form  of  the  same  age  was  compressed  in 
.whalebone  stays  and  iron  busks,  to  the  danger  of  suffocation ;  and  all  these 
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little  wretdies,  with  the  manners,  language,  and  gestures  of  persons  of  sixty, 
paid  set  compliments  to  the  company,  in  the  second  and  fourth  positions  1 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  this  contempt  for  nature  should  not 
appear  in  their  poetry,  and  their  delineations  of  passion  and  character.  Accor- 
dingly, their  love  is  not  love  but  gallantry — their  heroism  not  much  better 
than  ostentation— «nd  the  chief  concern  of  their  poetical  personages,  in  all 
their  agitations,  ,is  rather  to  maintain  their  consideration  among  people  of 
their  own  condition,  than  to  express  those  emotions  which  level  all  condi- 
tions, and  overwhelm  all  vanities  in  the  tide  of  impetuous  feeling. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  explain  why  French  poetry  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  ours-*- and,  we  must  add,  inferior  to  it— and  that  fromt  causes 
that  belong  to  the  general  diaracler  and  habits  of  the  nation.  We  must  be 
permitted  to  say  farther,  that  they  appear,  in  this  as  in  every  thing  else,  to 
have  less  force  of  Imagination,  and  a  less  elevated  Taste  ,Hhan  most  other 
polished  nations — incredible  as  these  imputations  must  appear  in  their 
ears. 

That  the  French  lay  claim  to  a  greater  portion  of  imagination  than  has 
been  bestowed  on  any  other  people,  may  be  learned  from  the 'gentle  accu- 
sations they  prefer  against  themselves  in  certain  emergencies;  for,  in  truth, 
nothing  ever  goes  amiss  with  them  but  by  an  ejtceM  of  this  quality  I  When 
they  draw  too  hasty  conclusions  in  argument,  or  venture  imprudently  in 
battle— when  they  linger  under  despotism  out  of  love  to  their  Sovereign, 
or  overshoot  the  boundaries  of  human  liberty  out  of  philanthropy — ^when 
they  exterminate  a  rival  sect,  or  deny  the  existence  of  a  God — ^when,  in  a 
single  moment,  they  become  all  or  any  thing  to  excess,  they  lay  it  to  the 
account  of  that  uncontrollable  vivacity  which  hurries  them  away.  *N(m$ 
uutrea  Frangais  nous  awms  des  Uies  si  vives !  nou»  awms  tani  d'imagi- 
nation ! ' — that  they  cannot  submit  to  the  rule  and  compass,  like  the  dull 
races  around  them.  In  short,  the  only  defect  in  their  character  is  too  la- 
vish a  proportion  of  the  highest  faculty  with  which  creative  genius  is  en- 
dowed !  The  regularity  wiQi  which  we  conduct  the  common  concerns  of  life; 
theguardianybrma  with  which  we  surround  the  dearest  of  our  public  bless- 
ings, are,  in  their  opinion,  but  so  many  proofs  that  the  English  have  no 
imagination ;  though  in  their  most  indulgent  humour,  diey  allow  we  are 
good  fnaehinea  ourselves,  and  have  produced  some  that  are  not  altogether 
contemptible.  This,  however,  is  of  less  consequence ;  but  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary to  observe,  that  imagination  may  be  predominant  in  two  different  cas^. 
The  one  is  when  it  really  is  very  abundant ;  the  other,  when  its  antagonist 
faculty  is  so  weak  as  to  be  easily  subdued.  Now,  the  antagonist  faculty  of 
imagination  is  judgment,  or  the  vulgar  thing  called  common  sense.  A  very 
little  imagination,  therefore,  joined  to  a  very  little  common  sense,  may,  in 
many  respects,  produce  the  same  derangement  of  balance  as  a  large  portion 
of  imagination  with  a  large  portion  of  common  sense ;  and  we  suspect  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  refer  to  instances  in  which  imagination  seem  io  act 
too  great  a  part  in  French  affairs,  only  because  reason  acts  too  little. 

The  language  of  common  life  abounds  in  small  metaphors,  suited  to  its 
flmall  occasions;  and  we  should  think  it  ridiculous  either  to  increase  their 
number,  or  to  exchange  them  for  loftier  tropes.  Yet,  one  great  exercise 
of  French  imagination  is  in  this  department.  The  story  which  Sterne  re- 
lates of  his  French  barber  who  proposed  immersing  hie  periwig  in  w 
ifcean,  to  show  that  damp  could  not  uncurl  it,  is  not  a  bad  specimen  of 
such  grandiloquism.    Dipping  it  in  a  pail  of  water  would  have  been  more 
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,  IniI  there  would  have  been  no  fancy  in  that — and  this*  it  seems,  was 
a  ca80  Ik  fancy !  even  in  sober  reasoning,  the  French  are  too  apt  to  take  a 
%ae  of  speech  for  an  argument ;  to  assume  similitude  upon  too  slight 
gnvjMb,  and  then  to  confound  this  similitude  with  identity.  Even  in 
,  the  common  language  is  more  figurative  in  France  than  in  England, 

less  vigour,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  is  by  them  deemed  ne- 
in  those  very  branches  the  perfection  of  which  depends  upon  Ihe 
aeraracy  of  language.  Neither  is  this  precipitancy  confined  to  their  thoughts 
alone;  it  influences  their  most  serious  actions:  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  enter  into  any  project,  which  promises  fair  to  fancy  without  reflecting 
upon  its  real  probability  or  advantages.  As  a  Frenchman  once  said, 
^*Cal  toajours  I'impomble  qu'il  faut  demander  au  Fran^ais — et  il  I'ex^- 
ailen."  They  treat  the  great  affairs  of  Hfe,  in  short,  with  levity,  the 
sauJla  concerns  with  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in 
which  a  little  more  imagination  would  be  acceptable ;  and  the  most  remark- 
able (rf  these  perhaps  is  the  subject  of  our  present  consideration.  Poetry. 
Of  lU  the  nations  of  the  globe,  ancient  and  modem,  Hebrews,  Hindoos, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Scandinavians,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  English, 
there  is  not  one  that,  having  any  poetry  at  all,  does  not  surpass  the  French 
in  strsqgth,  originality,  sublimity,  invention — in  a, word,  in  all  the  qualities 
wUeh  are  dependent  upon  reach  and  grandeur  of  imagination.  But,  if  this 
beutty  were  as  abundant  among  them  as  they  pretend,  should  we  not  find 
it  hoisting  oat  in  poetry,  rather  than  in  thingis  which  are  essentially  under 
the  dominion  of  sound  judgment  and  common  sense;  in  epic  poems  rather 
than  in  declarations  of  the  rights  of  man;  in  dithyrambic  odes,  rather  than 
in  ekf^ioD  lavra ;  among  dramatic  authors  rather  than  deliberative  assem- 
blies t  In  France ,  however,  the  place  of  these  faculties  seems  long  to  have 
been  confounded,  and  this  dislocation  of  their  imagination  is  produced  as  a 
proof  of  its  actual  strength  and  abundance!  In  what  other  country  would 
a  national  academy  propose  the  institution  of  Jury  Trial  as  the  subject  of 
a  prUEe  poem  in  the  nineteenth  century? 

Vpon  the  delicate  chapter  of  Taste  we  have  but  little  to  say,  after  what 
we  have  already  ventured  to  remark  as  to  their  contempt  for  nature,  and 
the  way  in  whidi  they  have  treated  the  landscape  and  the  costumi  of  their 
country.  In  sculpture,  and  in  music,  their  taste  has  always  been  pitiable  ; 
and  thoQgfa  (heir  country  has  given  birth  to  some  admirable  painters,  they 
have  always  been  formed  and  generally  resided  abroad— *  while,  for  nearly 
a  century,  the  race  appears  to  have  been  extinct.^  To  make  amends, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny,-  that  tiiey  have  a  good  taste  in  millinery, 
in  jewellery;  in  ornamental  furniture,  in  fireworks,  precessions,  dances, 
oeremonies,  and  grand  entertainments— that  is  to  say,  in  all  things  that 
belong  lo  parade,  rather  than  nas^n,  or  to  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
rather  than  the  suggestion  of  lofty  emotion.  In*  dl  the  nobler  arts,  we 
deny  that  their  taste  is  respectable. 

The  last  characteristic  of  French  poetry  we  shall  mention  is  that  which 
it  dcxives  from  the  defects  of  the  language :  and  here .  we  do  not  allude  so 
aiach  to  its  want  of  sonorousness  or  melody,  as  to  the  poorness  of  its  idiom, 
and  the  anpoetical  character  of  the  metaphors  which  enter  into  its  struc- 
tfve.  Languages,  though  they  at  last  re-act  upon  the  intellects  of  those 
who  use  ihem,  were  originally  formed  by  men,  and  always  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  spirit  from  which  they  proceeded.  Among  an  ardent  and 
imapnalive  people,  the  conunonest  expressions  savour  of  passion  and  of 
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faocy,  and  the  idiom  itself  breathes  of  poetry.  In  a  colder  and  more 
courtly  tribe,  it  takes  a  tinge  of  precision  and  politeness,  and  grows  up 
into  an  apt  instrument  for  flattery  or  facetiousness.  It  was  the  lot  of 
French  poetry,  from  the  beginning,  to  be  under  the  patronage  of  courtiers. 
The  madrigals  and  ballads  in  which  the  Muse  there  made  her  essay,  were 
composed  for  princesses,  and  sung  in  the  courts  of  kings.  From  the  time 
of  Louis  XII.  there  are  the  clearest  traces  of  this ;  and  the  fashion  was 
continued  through  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  judge  whose 
opinion  Boileau  and  Racine  court^  the  most,  was  the  monarch;  and,  Dext 
to  him,  the  princes  of  the  bh)od  ;  and  then,  in  succession,  the  dues  et  pairs 
de  France,  and  the  gentlemen  of  his  court  and  household.  Such  was 
their  public  ;  and  the  language  which  was  not  current  there,  could  not  be 
used  in  poetry  I  But  is  it  not  better  that  a  thousand  exuberances,  nay, 
that  some  daring  improprieties  should  occasionally  disfigure  speech,  than 
that  passion  should  be  deprived  of  half  its  eloquence,  or  that  a  language 
should  be  prescribed  to  the  soul  by  cold  academies  and  heartless  courts  ? 
Our  neighbours,  however,  judge  so  very  differently,  that  there  are  few 
things  of  which  they  are  more  vain  than  the  courtliness  of  their  poetical 
diction.  Whenever  a  stranger  happens  not  to  feel  as  much  rapture  as 
they  express  for  their  poets,  he  is  told  that  a  foreigner  cannot  feel  the 
beauties  and  the  finesses  of  the  French  language.  Now,  nothings  we 
think  can  be  so  certain,  as  that  the  poetry  which  consists  chiefly  in  the 
beauties  and  finesses  of  language  must  be  the  lowest  of  all  poetry — and 
the  language  of  which  the  beauties  are  the  most  difficult  to  discover,  the 
most  unpoelical  of  languages.  The  essence  of  poetry  consists  in  sentiment, 
passion,  imagery,  and  the  universal  feelings  which  are  dependent  upon  na 
turns  of  expression  ;  and  which,  in  whatever  garb  they  may  be  disguised, 
are  instantly  recognised  as  the  disjecta  membra  of  the  poet.  How  comes 
it,  we  would  ask,  that  Homer  is  admired  by  all  nations  ?  Are  there  do 
finesses  in  the  language  of  that  poetical  patriarch  which  a  stranger  cannot 
feel?  Have  Sophocles,  Eschylus,  Virgil,  Horace,  none  of  these?-— or  the 
inspired  strains  of  the  Hebrew^,  although  they  had  no  academy  ?  Certainly 
it  appears  to  us,  that  a  residence  of  a  year  or  two  in  any  country,  with 
a  good  will  to  learn  its  dialect,  must  do  more  to  let  us  into  these  myste- 
ries, than  twice  the  time  employed  among  dead  authors.  Neither  do  we 
conceive  the  French  language  to  be  so  much  more  atticised  than  that  of 
Athens,  that  its  beauties  and  finesses  are  inscrutable  to  all  whose  first 
breath  was  not  drawn  in  the  atmosphere  of  Paris. 

Upon  those  principles  relating  to  imagination,  taste,  and  language,  the 
hcarllessness  of  French  poetry,  and  its  want  of  originality,  sublimity, 
invention,  force,  are  easily  explained.  Twenty-seven  millions  of  men 
could  not  be  found  in  Europe,  who,  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  and 
Uie  degree  of  their  civilisation,  have  produced  so  small  a  number  of  poets, — 
and  whose  poets  have  received  so  small  a  share  of  inspiration.  Before 
Gorneille,  very  few  had  given  proof  of  strong  and  true  genius,  or  have 
left  any  durable  and  still  admired  monuments  of  their  art  :  while,  long 
before  that  period,  we  had  poets  in  Britain,  one  of  whom  never  was  equal- 
led, and  many  have  not  y£t  been  excelled. 

It  is  owing  to  these  circumstances,  we  believe,  and  is  a  new  proof  of  the 
truth  with  which  they  are  alleged,  that  great  poetical  genius  has  indicated 
itself  both  among  ihe  uneducated  and  among  the  very  young,  much  more 
frequently  in  England  than  in  the  neighbouring  country.  .  The  inspiration 
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with  Of  s  too  ttrong  to  be  repressed  by  the  want  of  due  iittefance— or, 
rather,  ihe  utterance  'which  is  prompted  from  such  a  source  has  always 
ooonanded  otff  admiration.  There,  it  would  seem,  that,  to  please  acade-^ 
Bfcs^  one  must  have  studied  in  academies — and  that  no  knowledge  of  the 
kflvt  eould  atone  for  want  of  familiarity  wilh  the  tone  of  good  company. 
Ihey  haTe»  indeed,  one,  Le  Grand  Chancel^  who  is  famous  for  having 
wiiaeo  some  trash  called  a  comedy,  at  nine  years  of  age — and  one 
carpenter,  Jidam  Biilaut,  who  wrote  vulgar  verses,  wilh  some  applause, 
IB  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  But  what  are  these  to  our  instances  of  Cow- 
ley, Pope«  Chatterton,  and  Kirke  White,  for  precocity — or  Sha&speaiue 
himadi.  Bums,  Hogg,  or  Bloomfield,  for  genius,  in  the  humblest  con- 
ditioo?  The  progress  of  rcGnement  with  us  has  been  so  far  from  either 
Kft&smg  the  feelings  of  the  peasant,  or  making  the  polite  fastidious,  Uiat 
it  has  produced  just  the  opposite  efiects — as,  in  truth,  it  ought  always 
to  do. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  apply  to  the  French  poetry  of  the  two 
tafil.eeiiUines — to  the  only  poetry,  in  short,  which  the  French  themselves 
now  read,  or  call  upon  others  to  admire.  Yet  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  ac- 
knowlei^  that  it  was  to  them  that  ail  Europe  was  indebted  for  i(s  first  poe- 
lieal  impdse-^-and  that  the  romantic  literature  which  distinguishes  the  ge^ 
urns  of  fflodero  Europe  from  that  of  classical  antiquity,  originated  with  the 
TVovamrt  and  Canteurs^^ihe  Jongleurs  and  Menesfrela  of  Provence. 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  give  any  history  of  this  gay  science — which  pro- 
ceeded with  such  brilliant  success,  that  a  regular  academy  was  established 
for  lis  coltivation  in  Toulouse  before  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  its 
apirit  transinitted,  almost  at  the  same  time,  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
Sanaieolo  *  has  indeed  attempted  to  show,  that  this  new  kind  of  poetry, 
hariog  been  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors,  first  passed  through  Cata- 
ioDia  into  Provence,  where,  meeting  no  doubt  with  singular  success,  it  soon 
spread  over  all  France,  and  afterwards  returned  by  way  of  Toulouse  to  Bar- 
eeioQa — and  thence  to  Andalousia,  where  it  had  begun.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  there  js  any  evidence  of  this  Moorish  origin,  sufficient  to  im- 
peach the  origioality  of  the  Provencal  poets;  and  though  it  is  not  less  true 
than  remarkable,  that,  so  early  as  the  12th  century,  the  Romangero  Oene- 
fu/,  and  other  eoUe<5tions,  exhibit  an  incredible  quantity  of  Spanish  poems 
of  the  Dew  school,  yet  the  very  name  of  La  Gaia  Ciencia^  by  which  it  is 
there  distinguished,  seems  sufficiently  to  attest  its  origin ;  and  it  is  recorded 
by  Sarmiento  himself,  that  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  ttie  lAth  century,  pro- 
cured from  the  Ring  of  France  two  professors  of  poetry  from  Toulouse,  who 
weie  settled  at  Barcelona,  for  the  better  encouragement  of  the  poetical  art, 
at  that  time  considered  of  such  national  importance. 

It  woold  be  useless,  for  any  purpose  we  have  now  in  view,  to  trace  the 
progress  or  decline,  whichever  it  may  be  called,  of  French  poetry,  from  the 
age  of  the  Troubadours  down  to  that  of  Corneiile  and  Racine,  wilh  whom 
it  is  supposed  to  have  attained  its  perfection.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
reiga  of  Louis  XII.,  when  Octavien  de  St.  Gelais  translated  the  Odyssey 
aod  Ihe  Epistles  of  Ovid,  that  it  took  a  decided  turn  towards  classical 
themes  and  models;  .and  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  Jodelle  obtained  such 
hooonr  for  his  tragedies  in  the  taste  of  the  ancients,  that  be- was  hailed  as 
a  seeond  .fiachylus,  and  presented,  in  the  true  style  of  academic  pedantry, 

*  Mtaoria^  pam  h  HiitorHi  d«  la  PoeM»  E^pagnola.  Madrid,  17^. 
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with  a  goai  and  garlaDds !  The  reigii  of  Henry  IV .  Beems  to  have  been  the 
most  prolific  of  French  poetry.  It  was  then  that  Da  Bartas  published  his 
poem  on  the  Creation,  entitled  "  La  Premiere  Semaine/'  which,  it  is  said, 
went  through  thirty  editions  in  six  years,— though  no  one,  we  suppose, 
has  had  coiu*age  to  read  it  through  for  the  last  century.  Then  also 
flourished  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  French  poets,  Hardi,  who  is  said  to 
have  written  not  less  than  six  hundred  plays.  We  do  not  pretend  to  kiioiir 
much  about  them ;  but  we  find  Lacretelle,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  nation, 
congratulating  them  upon  the  fact,  which  we  certainly  do  not  question,  thai 
Hardi  never  reached  any  of  the  fine  flights  of  Shakspeare,—- since  such  an 
elevation,  he  observes,  with  his  great  popularity,  might  have  prevented  the 
French  drama  from  asserting  its  present  glorious  analogy  to  that  of 
Greece!  Malherbe,  who  follows  close  on  this  era,  brings  us  down  at  onoe 
to  Racan,  Meinard,  and  Voiture,  who  were  the  immediate  precursors  of 
Gorneille. 

Coroeille  was  undoubtedly  a  great  and  original  genius;  and,  in  what  we 
have  ventured  to  say  of  the  general  want  of  nature  and  of  genuine  and  Taped 
passion  in  French  poetry,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  wishing  to  deal 
unjustly  either  by  him  or  his  illustrious  successors.  They  were  men  of 
taste  and  talent  unquestionably,  and  fine  and  accomplished  vmters  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  words;  and,  though  we  can  never  allow  them  to  be 
beings  of  the  same  order  with  the  great  master-spirits  of  our  own  land,  or 
fit  to  be  set  in  comparison  with  our  Shakspeares,  our  Miltons,  our  Spensers, 
or  even  our  Drydens,  we  readily  admit,  that  they  would  be  bright  oma^ 
ments  in  the  literature  of  any  country,  and  that  they  fully  rival,  and  even 
outshine,  some  of  the  greatest  lights  of  our  own.  The  peculiarities  of  their 
notions  of  dramatic  excellence  form  too  large  a  theme  to  be  entered  upon 
here ;  we  may  probably  take  it  up  separately  on  some  future  occasion ;  but, 
at  present,  we  shall  merely  say,  that  the  plays  of  Gorneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire,  are  decidedly  superior  to  any  English  plays  that  have  been  vrritten 
in  imitation  of  them.  Boileau,  we  Uiink,  is  at  least  equal  to  Pope  in  his 
satires,  his  criticisms,  his  imitations  of  the  polite  writers  ofrantiquity,  and 
the  graces  and  pregnant  brevity  of  his  style.  He  was  also  the  master  and 
model  of  Pope  in  all  these  particulars,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered as  his  superior.  But  he  could  not  have  written'the  Epistle  of  Eloisa 
to  Abelard — nor  the  grander  passages  in  the  Essay  on  Man — ^nor  have  made 
such  a  splendid  and  lofty  poem  as  Pope  has  of  the  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
The  task  of  rivalling,  and  perhaps  excelling,  that  great  undertaking,  was 
reserved  for  De  Lille.  We  have  nothing  to  set  against  La  Fontaine,  the 
most  unique,  and,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Molidre,  the  most  original, 
of  all  French  poets.  Nor  can  we  honestly  pretend  to  find,  in  the  lighter 
pieces  of  Prior,  Pope,  and  Swift,  any  adequate  counterpart  to  that  great 
treasure  of  light  and  graceful  poetry,  poen6$  legdrea,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Chaulieu,  Grosset,  Gentil  Bernard,  Dorat,  Boufflers,  Pamy,  and  the  more 
careless  productions  of  Voltaire.  In  short,  we  are  not  much  disposed  to 
deny  Uiat  the  French  poets  of  Louis  XIV.  are  fully  equai  to  the  English 
poets  of  Queen  Anne.  But  that  was  by  no  means  the  golden  age  of  oar 
poetry ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  always  maintained,  that  the  turn  it  then 
took  to  the  Frendi  models  was  an  aberration  from  its  natural  course  of 
advancement,  and,  in  reality,  a  depravation  of  its  purity,  produeed  by  the 
temporary  ascendancy  of  the  foreign  taste  of  the  Court  aner  the  Restora- 
tion.   It  vfta  the  occasion,  however,  of  adding  an  additional  province  Co 
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Hie  donaio  of  English  latent.  But  in  less  than  a  century  this  comparatively 
namv district  was  completely  occupied  and  explored;  and,  after  having 
curki  (hat  sort  of  excellence  which  depends  on  purity  of  diction  and 
pteoMo  and  fiaeness  of  thought,  to  the  limited  height  which  it  is.ever 
dflUned  to  attain,  the  aspiring  and  progressive  genius  of  our  poetry  fell 
Vatk  opon  its  native  models  of  the  17th  centw7, — yihere  alone  it  eould 
Sad  a  boundless  field  of  adventure,  and  an  inexhaustible  harvest  of  glory. 
la  Fiance,  when  the  same  narrow  limits  had  once  been  reached,  in  the 
days  oCBaeine  and  Voltaire,  they  had  no  richer  or  sweeter  models  to  fall 
back  upon — ^no  perennial  springs  of  melodious  passion  and  fancy  in  their 
earUer  peets,  to  which  they  might  recur,  when  the  schoolboy  task  of  clas- 
sical imitation  was  done :  but  finding  themselves  at  once  at  the  end  of  their 
cuear,  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  declare  that  they  had  attained  peiv 
iectkm!  and  that  their  only  remaining  care  must  be  to  degenerate  as  little 
as  possible  from  Che  unprecedented  elevation  they  had  gained  I 

In  Ihk condition,  accordingly,  their  poetry  remained  for  the  belter  part 
of  a  century — stationary  at  the  best,  even  in  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  and, 
since  his  death,  confessedly  declining  or  extinct — and  fated,  according  to 
llie  anivenal  creed  of  the  nation,  never,  by  any  possibility,  to  advance 
beyead  the  bounds  which  had  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  wits  and  critics  of 
Louis  XIV.  The  mighty  agitation  produced  by  the  Revoluiion-^the 
paasioDs  it  set  loose — the  premium  which  it  seemed  to  set  upon  talents  of 
all  descriptions — and  the  vast  additional  numbers  to  whom  it  opened  the 
career  of  ambition,  might  have  been  expected  to  break  this  "  numbing 
speU**  opon  the  genius  of  the  nation,  and  to  have  excited  il3  poets  to  new 
topics  and  new  flights  of  inspiration.  Unfortuniitely,  however,  no  such 
^Bd  has  followed.  The  atrocious  days  of  the  Revolution  were  too  full  of 
suBeriag  and  terror  to  allow  much  scope  to  the  pleasing  emotions  which 
fbnn  the  springs  and  the  food  of  poetry — and,  under  Bonaparte,  the  active 
duties  of  war  engrossed  all  the  aspiring  talent  of  the  country,  while  the 
stemneas  of  his  military  sway  repressed  all  those  noble  and  enthusiastic 
feelings  with  which  the  Muse  might  otherwise  have  pursued  the  triumphs 
of  a  free  peo{de.  It  is  chiefly  since  his  downfal — since  the  restoration  of 
peace  has  forced  ambitious  and  ardent  spirits  into  other  <^ntentions  than 
iiiose  ot  anas,  and  the  divided  state  of  public  opinion  has  given  exaggerated 
sentimenls  a  power  of  inflammation  that  they  never  before  possessed,  that 
jNKtry  has  again  become  an  object  of  national  attention,  and  regained  a  part 
of  its  fire  at  least,  if  not  of  its  elegance,  in  being  made  subservient  to  the 
Tiews  of  contending  factions. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dramatic  pieces  that  the  new  race  of  poets 
make  their  appeal  to  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  public — and  that  for 
Tery  obvious  reasons.  The  stage,  indeed,  has  always  been  the  favourite 
haunt  of  die  French  inuso— partly,  perhaps,  because  she  was  conscious 
thai  the  strains  she  inspired  required  all  the  aid  of  scenic  pomp,  graceful 
declamatioo,  and  the  concentrated  enthusiasm  of  assembled  multitudes — 
bat  cli^fly,  we  believe,  because  no  French  author  who  can  possibly  obtain 
it,  will  ever  forego  the  delight  of  hearinghimself  declaimed  before  a  crowded 
audience,  and  inhaling,  in  his  own  proper  person,  the  intoxicating  vapours 
of  iiis  glory,  warm  as  they  rise  from  the  hearts  and  voices  of  his  admirers. 
la  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  however,  there  are  strong  additional 
reasons  for  this  predilection.  At  Paris,  the  stage  has.  always  been  the 
fliontbpiece  of  popular  feeling — and  every  allusion,  however  faint  and  re-. 
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mote,  to  pawiog  etenls,  or  discuMJons  of  national  importance,  is  seized  opo 
with  a  furious  vehemenoe,  and  made  the  oracle  of  opinion.  Nay,  tiiis 
often  done  without  any  wish  or  purpose  in  the  author ;  and  appU^tiood  « 
made,  and  allusions  fastened  upon  him  by  his  hearers,  whidi  never  eniere 
into  his  imagination.  In  a  recent  instance  (at  the  representatioD  ef  tfe 
F^p^aSieiUennesotM.  Delavigne),  a  single  phrase,  ^hich  theftiitfi€»r  m 
lemnly  protested  to  have  been  purely  casual,  was  in  this  manner  lolerpv-ete 
into  a  political  insinuation,  and  at  once  raised  htm  and  his  play  to  a  helgii 
of  glory  which  they  could  never  otherwise  have  reached.  It  is  not  often 
however,  that  the  authors  are  thus  innocent  of  the  factions  into  the  servic 
of  which  thcAr  writing?  are  pressed ':-^on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  this  ready  mn 
perilous  course  of  popularity  that  the  greater  part  of  them  direct  the  wrfaol 
of  their  talents.  Sharing,  as  he  generally  does,  in  no  common  de^et 
In  the  violent  heats  and  exasperations  by  which  their  country  la  noi 
unhappily  divided,  the  Poet  naturally  takes  a  more  exaggerated,  or,  it  naa; 
be,  a*  more  exalted  view  of  them.  A  passion  for  independence,  lov;e  c 
country,  and  liatred  of  foreign  influence,  are  the  consequent  topica  of  hi 
veraes.  Politics,  in  short,  have  now  usurped  the  place  once  occupied  ^ 
Love,  and,  like  that  tender  passion,  appear  ^<t  premiere  iifii9,-*-4hoagh  wM 
infinitely  more  hazard  of  leading  to  pernicious  effects.  It  is  right  that  pa- 
triotic principles  eliould  be  inculcated  from  the  stage ;  but  when  die  theirtr 
is  made  a  forum  for  the  display  of  national  antipathies,  it  is  degraded  fttNi 
its  moat  nob^  purposes.  Yet  such  appears  its  chief  use  at  present.  **  Ti 
improve  our  virtuous  8ensibility'*-^Bhiir*s  happy  definition  of  the  objeet  a 
tn^edy^is  tio  longes'  the  aim  of  the  French  stage.  The  old  fly^lett  and  ttt 
old  pieces  are,  oemparafively  speaking,  thrown  aside.  Subjects  dhosea  frcm 
ancient  history  are  now  altogether  abandoned  :*  and  the  example  of  thei 
best  authors  is  in  this  reaped  disregarded.  Gomeifle  and  Racine  both  re- 
jected their  national  history ;  and  even  Voltaire  cannot  be  said  lo  ha:^ 
written  a  national  tragedy ;  for  though  French  nameg  are  to  be  toODd  i 
Adelaide  du  Gaesclin  and  Zaire,  all  beyond  them  is  fabulous.  La  Harp 
and  Du^is  follow  fkt  ancient  models ;  and  It  was  left  to  a  far  inferior  peraoi 
to  make  the  first  experiment  of  the  style  which  has  now  isuperteded  ever 
other.  The  Incoherent  and  complicated  plots  and  inelegant  style  of  Di» 
belloy,  were  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the  patriotic  feeling  excited  by  ^Th 
8i0ge  qf  Calais  and  OoHm  de  B^g^ard.  The  progress  of  discontent  openei 
the  way  still  wider  fbr  the  advancement  of  this  national  style ;  and  die  nam 


*  SjfUa  aod  Rtgulu*,  two  recent  tragedief*  may  neem  exceptioin  to  this  rule.  Bot  eveo 
pi€0«  00016,  iDoone  mewHte,  within  it;  for thoir  ol^feet-Hit  Icut  theMadloDOe  wtU  have  rt  m — 
merely  to  repretent  the  lafe  fimperor  onder  two  remarkablo  n^pecti^hiA  abdicalkai  and  li 
banhhment.  In  l^yfitL,  Tklma  carries  the  resemblanoe  even  to  his  wig  1  and  the  tMtet  is  piodsa 
ous!  Itisa  fact,  searoely  4»iBdible,  aiat  the MenuMat ordered  this  psffannor.  aftor  Uia  Ac 
night's  represenlalion^to  abstain  from  the  action  of  oanying  his  handi  beMod  bis  bar*-  —  - 
casiOoal  habit  of  the  bte  Emperor!  A  more  ratiooal,  or  at  least  less .  ludicrous 
fndttosd  the  QtMors  losuppress  the  Voltowing  passages  in  the  part  of  8y1la  :— 

**  C'iHtAt  IR>p  pen  pour  moi  deft  Unirien  de  la  gaenre, 

fevoulais  nnegloire  ec  plus  nure  et  jAm  ch^ra : 
me,  en  proie  aux  fureurs  dss  partis  triomphans, 
'Nbarante  sous  let  coops  de sespropres  eofaos, 
lofOquait  A  k  ibis  moa  bras  et  oWLgMe ; 
Je  me  fis  Dlctateur— jeeauTai  la  paUie." 
•  *•  •  • 


M 


leaMnde^  IMS  aiMtas  soamit, 
Gt  j^impese  sifeoce  A  tarn  mss  eonsmis ; 
L^r  baitte  ne  saovait  atteindke  ma  mOToire. 
JVii  mb  MMn  •uiL'tftwoi  I'MMe  de«a*gWn.*> 


r 
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■oi  cwMrf,  so  full  o(  iosptrftUon  at  all  timea,  biil  moai  io  ihe  dayg  of  con-. 

ftmlmm^  BaUoDal  riglitfl,  waa  oiioe  more  destined  to  eeiai>ciie  its  magical 

iaftno&inFrajioe.  Itiaaol,howeYer,  our  intention  to  discuflseUkerthedra* 

«itir  arilie  poliiieal  merits  of  the  tragedies  to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  ra- 

Om  to  giTe  our  readers  a  general  notion  of  the  present  state  of  Poetry  among 

Mr  nc^bouro— abstracted  as  far  as  possible  both  from  the  peculiarities  of 

llsir  dramatic  system,  and  the  perturbations  of  their  political  dissensions. 

Opoo  thia  principle,  we  have  selected  the  three  worlu  named  at  the  head 

sf  On  aitide  as  the  representatives  of  the  diffecent  modifications  of  that 

geaos  Io  which  they  all  belong.    It  might  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  fan- 

oifal  Io  eonaMer  tbim  also  as  ^tpqies  of  the  three  great  politidal  sects,  ioio 

which  Fmnce  ia  now  diyided ;  mi  which»  at  this  moment,  extend  their 

md  giw  their  tone  and  qolouring  to  every  branch  of  literature 

Tha  Arislooratical,  the  Constitutional,  the  Republican,  have 

Ihow  Mlowera  alike  in  metaphysio^  and  aaorals,  medicine  and  mechanics, 

phikeafhy  and  p#elry.    The  pervidiag  spirit  of  all  is  pa^  spirit ;  and  the 

coaMMMi  ^iQQCt.  polittoal  pwpose.    The  fiareeneas  of  opinion  on  the  relative 

OMrils  ^  mm  eaodUatias  for  literwry  fame,  in  whafever  walk  they  may 

cbooee,  is  tmtj  aquailed  by  its  obstinacy ;  a^d  it  is  but  in  the  three  oaies  of 

eatraawlMMry  mMrit  which  we  have  selected,  that  merit  has  been  uoiver- 

nHy  Ml  and  ackaowledged*   All  parties  allow  the  elevation  of  DelamarUne, 

lbs  encify  0f  Delavigne,  the  gaiety  and  wii  of  Beranger.    The  first  may  be 

rwiikiud  as  the  paetical  repmseniati veof  Ihe  high  aristooraoy'^tlia  church- 

i»^ilala  cUii'  the  throae-^afid*^iar  setr^he  UUnu  in  fact.    The  second 

1$  loekad  on  as  the  oracle  of  independenoe^'-tha  ohampioa  of  nationality*^ 

the  hanl  of  the  lAbemk^-^mi  the  third  is  by  every  one  regarded  as  the 

pael  el  the  Pasfila.    In  all  these  noatuoationa  the  first  is  the  only  one  which 

is  peitepa  aflWUmry  and  gratuitous  on  the  part  of  ihe  public.    For  certainly 

Dothkig  in  Up  Delamartioe's  wrltingB  in  sympathy  with  the 

Uhm  of  the  parly  tiM  haa  identified  him  with  themselves.    But 

m  papdarity  hear  the  Impress,  in  every  line,  of  the  fitness  of  their 

wejiaclive  aftetaneals.* 

•  »  •  ♦  *  ♦ 

Baviqg  gives  these  brilliant  exceptions  to  a  general  dentence  of  oondem- 

,  we  Boslsay,  in  oondusion,  that  modern  French  poetry  is  at  a  low 

Almoat  aU  iis  eaiatkig  pnofesaprs  pve  their  whole  attention  to  tra- 

gsdy .  fleekmg  eui}M^  In  the  ancient  awMls  of  their  country,  they  address 

thMBBBkea  to  political  paasions,  rather  than  to  the  heart.    Bursts  ef  pora- 

poua  fatrioiMB,  and  vl^rient  tirades  against  foreign  influenoe,  form  the 

w^  of  their  -verse.    The  audience  receives  this  with  rapture— but 

has  TOOOurse  io  its  handkerdiieb.    Fierce  clappings  and  terrible 

jve  dM  only  fashionable  acknevledgmeots  of  the  author's  powers^ 

who,  io  ^lace  ef  sympathy  and  tears,  draws  forth  aagry  invectives  and 

irowna.    The  public  and  the  poet  ihos  eommunicaCe  reciprocal 

m,  and  inflict  reciprocal  ill.  The  one  fosters  the  angry  spirit  of 

a,  the  other  nurtures  a  vital  40|ury  to  poetic  exeellenoe.    Taste 

vjditod,  talent  misapplied,  a  dweased  and  moMi  appetite  calls  for 

^  of  the  moat  pernicious  kind ;  Md  the  hand  that  administsrs  them 

Ub  povwleaa  tor  every  noUer  use.    But  though  French  poetry  moist  be 

lis  dai^isroiis  and  degnded  state,  there  is,  aswehav^  seen, 

*  TheeslnfiUtfteAUted. 
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no  dearth  of  that  sprit  from  which  its  highest  flames  may  yet  burBf  fbrlb^ 
The  very  errors  we  deplore,  prove  the  existence  of  enthusiasffi,  vigorous, 
feeling,  and  high  sentiment.  These  are  among  the  best  attributes  of  poetry: 
aod«  if  turned  to  right  account,  might  still  redeem  that  of  France  frooii 
much  of  its  present  debasement. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE   OF  POETRY  IN  ENGLAND.  ♦ 

We  have  been  rather  in  an  odd  state  for  some  years,  we  think,  both  as  fo. 
Poets  and  Poetry.    Sinee  the  death  of  Lord  Byron,  there  has  been  no  king 
in  Israel :  and  none  of  his  former  competitors  now  seem  indiiied  to  podi ' 
their  pretensions  to  the  vacant  throne.    Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Soatlief 
appear  to  have  nearly  renounced  verse,  and  finally  taken  service  with  the  ] 
Muses  ef  prose:-— 4^rabbe,  and  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth,  we  fear,  ate  [ 
burnt  out  ;•— -and  Campbell  and  Rogers  repose  under  their  laurels*  and,  ' 
contented  each  with  his  own  elegant  little  domain,  seem  but  little  disposed  ] 
either  to  extend  its  boundaries,  or  to  add  new  provinces  to  thdr  role.    Yet  ' 
we  cannot  say,  either  that  this  indiflerence  may  be  accounted  for  by  tiia  ' 
impoverished  state  of  the  kingdom  whose  sovereignty  is  thus  in  abeyaoce, 
or  that  the  interregnum  has  as  yet  given  rise  to  any  notable  disord^«.  Om  " 
the  contrary,  we  do  not  remember  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  a  proud- 
er distinction  to  beat  the  head  of  English  poetry ^  or  when  the  power  - 
which  every  man  has  to  do  what  is  good  in  his  own  eyes,  seemed  less  is  * 
danger  of  being  abused.     Three  poets  of  great  promise  have  indeed  faeea  ' 
lost,  **  in  the  morn  and  liquid  dew  of  their  youth"-^in  Kirke  White,  m 
Keats,  and  in  PoUok ;  and  a  powerful,  though  more  uncertain,  geaitis  extia^ 
guished,  less  prematurely,  in  Shelley.    Yet  there  still  survive  writers  of  ' 
great  talents  and  attraction.     The  elegance,  the  tenderness,  the  temioiBe 
sweetness  of  Felicia  Hemans*-4he  classical  copiousness  of  MiUnkan — the 
facility  and  graceful  fancy  of  Hunt,  though  detrauded  of  half  its  praise  bj 
carelessness  and  presumption »-> and,  besides  many  others,  the  glowing 
pencil  and  gorgeous  profusion  of  the  author  more  immediately  before  os^ 

There  is  no  want,  then,  of  poetry  among  us  at  the  present  day ;  nor  evea 
of  very  good  and  agreeable  poetry.  But  there  are  no  miracles  of  the  art 
— ^nothing  that  mark  its  descent  from  "  the  highest  heaven  of  invention  "~« 
nothing  visibly  destined  to  inherit  immortality.  Speaking  very  generally, 
we  would  say,  that  our  poets  never  showed  a  better  or  less  narrow  taste*  or 
a  juster  relish  of  what  is  truly  excellent  in  the  models  that  lie  before  them, 
and  yet  have  seldom  been  more  deficient  in  the  powers  of  creative  genius;  < 
or  rather,  perhaps,  that  with  an  unexampled  command  over  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  poetry,  and  true  sense  of  their  value,  they  have  rarely  been  so  mudi 
wanting  in  tRe  skill  to  work  them  up  to  ad  vantage-^in  the  power  of  atiacd^ 
ing  human  interests  to  sparkling  fancies,  msJiing  splendid  descriptiOBS 
subservient  to  intelligible  purposes,  or  fixing  the  fine  and  fugitive  spirit  of 
poclry  in  some  tangible  texture  of  exalted  reason  or  sympathetic  emotion. 
The  improvement  in  all  departments  is  no  doubt  immense,  since  the  days 
when  Hoole  and  Hayley  were  thought  great  poets.  But  it  is  not  quite  clear  < 
to  us,  that  the  fervid  and  florid  Romeos  of  the  present  day  may  not  be 
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I,  io  DO  v«ry  long  course  of  years,  to  the  capacious  tomb  of  these  same 
aocieiil  Capulets.  They  are  but  shadows,  we  fear,  that  have  no  indepcn- 
dealarsobatanlial  existence ;  aud,  though  reflected  from  grand  aod  beautiful 
have  but  little  chance  to  maintain  their  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ff  generatioDS  by  whom  those  originals  will  yet  be  worshippedr--4)ut  who 
vffl  prtrfiabi  J  prefer,  each  in  their  turn,  shadows  of  their  own  creating. 

The  present  age,  we  think,  has  an  hundred  times  more  poetry,  and  more 
kiie  taste  for  poetry,  than  that  which  immediately  preceded  it^-Hind  of 
which,  reckoning  its  duration  from  the  extinction  of  the  last  of  Queen  Anne'a 
wils  down  to  about  thirty  odd  years  ago,  we  take  leave  to  say  that  it  was, 
iieyond  all  dispute,  the  most  unpoetical  age  in  the  annals  of  this  or  any 
olfier  considerable  nation.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more  dreary 
and  slerfte  than  the  aspect  of  our  national  poetry  from  the  time  of  Pope 
aod  Thomson,  down  to  that  of  Burns  and  Gowper,  with  (he  exception  of  a 
few  cdd  and  scattered  light^->-Gray,  Goldsmith,  Warton,  Mason,  and 
Johnson — men  of  sense  and  eloquence  oceasionally  exercising  themselves  in 
poelry  oul  of  scholar-like  ambition,  hut  not  poets  in  any  genuine  sense  of 
the  wofd— 4he  whole  horizon  waa  dark,  silent,  and  blank ;  or  only  pr^ 
aented  objects  upon  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  look  seriously  without 
afaarae.*    These  were  the  happy  days  of  Pye  and  Whitehead — of  Hoole  and 
oTHayley;  and  then,  throughout  the  admiring  land,  resounded  the  mighty 
■amesof  Jemlngham  and  Jago,  of  Edwards,  of  Murphy,  of  Moore,  and  of 
olfaers  whom  we  cannot  but  feel  it  is  a  baseness  to  remember. 
The  first  man  who  broke  "  the  numbing  spell "  was  Gowper — (for  Burns 
not  generally  known  till  long  aft^r) — and  though  less  highly  gifted  than 
who  came  after  him,  this  great  praise  should  always  be  remembered 
in  his  epitaph.     He  is  entitled,  in  our  estimation,  to  a  still  greater  praise ; 
aodlhal  is,  to  the  praise  of  absolute  and  entire  originality.    Whatever  ho 
added  to  the  resources  of  English  poetry,  was  drawn  direptly  from  the  foun- 
tains of  bis  own  genius,  or  the  stores  of  his.  aw;i  observaUon.     Ho  was  a 
copyisl  of  no  style— a  restorer  of  no  style ;  and  did  not,  like  the  eminent 
men  wbo  soceeeded  him,  merely  recall  the  age  to  the  treasures  it  had  almost 
forgotten,  open  up  anew  a  vein  that  had  been  long  buried  in  rubbish,  or 
reTiTO  a  strain  which  had  already  delighted  the  e^rs  of  a  more  aspiring  ge- 
neralfoo.    That  this,  ho^eyer,  was  the  case  with  the  poets  who  immediately 
Jbliowed,  cannot,  we  think,  be  reiisonabiy  doubted;  and  the  mere  statement 
of  the  bci  seems  to  us  aufficien^y  to  explajn  the  present  state  of  our  poetry 
— its  strength  and  its  weakness — its  good  taste  and  its  deficient  power — its 
lesemblance  to  woriiLs  that  can  never  die,  and  its  own  obvious  liability  to 
the  accidents  of  mortality. 

It  has  advanced  beyond  the  preoediqg  age,  simply  by  going  back  to  one 
still  older;  and  has  put  if$.  poverty  to  shame,  only  by  unlocking  die  hoards 
of  a  remoter  ancesU>r.  It  has  ireformed  merely  by  restoring;  and  inno- 
Tafed  by  a  systematic  recurrence  to  the  models  of  antiquity..  Scott  went 
)mk  as  far  as  to  the  Romapces  of  Chivalry ;  and  the  poets  of  Ihe  lakes  to 
|bo  hombier  and  more  pathetic  siipplicity  of  our  early  ballads ;  and  both, 
and  aU  who  have  since  adventured  in  jpoetry,  have  d^a^wn,  wilhput  measure 
or  disguise,  from  the  living  springs  of  shakspeare  apd  Spenser,  and  the  other 
immortal  writers  who  adorned  the  glorious  exa^  of  Elii^abeth  and  Japaes< 

*  Weooiibt,  perliii]!!,  to  havi*  made  an  exception  for  Akentide,  who,  though  ofteo  w^k  iv>^ 
prdaatie,  hat  pa«MK<  «  of  fiowerfal  poetry — and  for  Collins,  a  great  maiiter  of  fine  and  delicttte 
dctMOyi^ugtipMfic  tUnigbt  and  matter.  But  we  will  malie  none  fvrCfaiupchiU  or  !ibiiif  tone. 
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It  is  impossible  to  value  more  highly  than  we  do  the  benefits  of  this 
toration.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  rendered  the  public  once  more  familiai 
with  these  mighty  geniuses — and,  if  we  must  be  copyists,  there  is  notbioj 
certainly  that  deserves  so  well  to  be  copied.  The  consequence,  acoordiogly, 
has  been,  that,  even  in  our  least  inspired  writers,  we  can  again  reckon  npoii 
freedom  and  variety  of  style,  some  sparks  of  fancy,  some  traits  of  nature, 
and  some  echo,  however  feeble,  of  that  sweet  melody  of  rhythm  and  o( 
diction,  which  must  linger  for  ever  in  every  ear  which  has  once  drank  in 
the  music  of  Shakspeare ;  while  in  authors  of  greater  vigour,  we  are  sure 
to  meet  also  with  gorgeous  descriptions  and  splendid  imagery,  tender  sen- 
timents expressed  in  simple  words,  and  vchemeitt  passions  pouring  them- 
selves out  In  fearless  and  eloquent  declamation. 

But,  with  all  this,  It  is  but  too  true  that  we  have  still  a  feeling  that  we  are 
glorying  but  in  secondhand  finery  and  counterfeit  inspiration;  and  that  the 
poets  of  the  present  day,  though  they  have  nol  only  Taste  enough  to  admire, 
but  skill  also  to  imitate,  the  great  masters  of  an  earlier  generation,  have  not 
inherited  the  Genius  that  could  have  enabled  them  either  lo  have  written  as 
they  wrote,  or  even  lo  have  come  up,  without  their  example,  to  the  level  of 
their  own  imitations.  The  heroes  of  our  modem  poetry,  indeed,  are  littfc 
better,  as  we  take  it,  than  the  heroes  of  the  modern  theatres— attired,  no 
doubt,  in  the  exact  costume  of  the  persons  they  represent,  and  wielding 
their  gorgeous  antique  arms  with  an  exact  imitation  of  heroic  movements 
and  deportments — nay,  even  evincing  in  their  tones  and  gestures,  a  full 
sense  of  inward  nobleness  and  dignity — and  yet  palpably  imfit  to  engage  in 
any  feat  of  actual  prowess,  and  incapable,  in  their  own  persons,  even  of 
conceiving  what  they  have  been  so  well  taught  to  personate.  We  feel,  in 
short,  that  our  modern  poetry  is  substantially  derivative,  and,  as  geologists 
say  of  our  present  earth,  of  secondary  formation — made  up  of  the  dehri9  of 
a  former  world,  and  composed,  in  its  loftiest  and  most  solid  parts,  of  the 
fragments  of  things  far  more  lofty  and  solid. 

The  consequence,  accordingly,  is,  that  we  have  abundance  of  admirable 
descriptions,  ingenious  similitudes,  and  elaborate  imitations — but  little  in^ 
vention,  little  direct  or  overwhelming  passion,  and  little  natural  simplicity. 
On  the  contrary,  every  thing  almost  now  resolves  into  description— descrip- 
tions not  only  of  actions  and  external  objects,  but  of  characters  and  emotions, 
and  the  signs  and  accompaniments  of  emoUon,-^and  all  given  at  full  length, 
ostentatious,  elaborate,  and  highly  finidied,  even  in  their  counterfeit  care- 
lessness and  disorder ;  but  no  sudden  unconscious  bursts,  either  of  natnre 
or  of  passion — no  casual  flashes  of  fancy,— ^no  slight  passing  intimations  of 
deep  but  latent  emotions, — no  rash  darings  of  untutored  genius,  soaring 
proudly  up  into  the  infinite  unknown !  The  chief  fault,  however,  is  the 
want  of  subject  and  of  matter — iht  absence  of  real  persons,  intelligible  in- 
terests, and  conceivable  incidents,  to  which  all  this  splendid  apparatus  of 
rhetoric  and  fancy  may  attach  itself,  and  thus  get  a  purpose  and  a  meaning, 
which  it  never  can  possess  without  them.  To  satisfy  a  rational  being,  even 
in  his  most  sensitive  mood,  we  require  not  only  a  just  representation  of  pas- 
sion in  the  abstract,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  embodied  in  some  individual  per- 
son whom  we  can  understand  and  sympathise  with — and  cannot  long  be  per- 
suaded to  admire  splendid  images  and  ingenious  allusiods  which  bear  upon 
no  comprehensible  object,  and  seem  to  be  introduced  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  admired. 

Without  going  the  full  length  Of  the  mathematician,  who  conld  see  no 
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Iptmilf  ia  poetry  because  it  proved  nolhing,  we  cannot  think  it  quite  unrea- 
Bonwato  nisiflt  on  knowing  a  little  what  it  is  about ;  and  must  be  permitted 
to  batf  i  a  good  objection  to  the  very  finest  eemposition,  that  it  gives  us  no 
eoDceptions,  either  of  pharacter,  of  action,  of  passion,  or  of  the  au* 
''i  dasi^i  Ib  laying  it  before  ua.  Now  this,  we  think,  is  undeniably  the 
fault  of  ourmodem  poela.  What  they  do  best  is  description*-iin 
a  ilory  certaialf  they  do  not  exoel — their  pathos  is  too.  often  overstrained 
mi  i^etoricri,  and  their  refleitons  mystical  and  bombastic.  The  great 
hoveyer,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  the  want  of  solid  subject,  and  of 
who  caa  be  suppcaed  to  have  existed.  There  is  plenty  of  ^endid 
in|Nry  and  magnificent  locaUties-^4>ut  nobody  to  put  on  the  one,  or  to  iar- 
halat  and  yiTify  the  other.  Instead  of  living  persons,  we  have  commoiily 
Unb  else  than  mere  poppets  or  academy  figuresr^Hmd  v^  frequently  are 
jfcljged  ie  he  coDteated  with  soenes  of  still  life  altogether-^with  gorgeous 

into  ^itteriog  heaps,  or  suspended  in  dazzling  files — and  en- 
somudea,  where  we  wait  in  vain  for  some  beiogs  like  ourselves,  te 
ilB  beauties  with  ttieir  loves,  or  to  aggravate  its  horrors  by  their  ooo* 


The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  modern  poems,  widi  great  beauty 
aC  d]dioB»  mnch  excellent  description,  and  very  considerable  displays  of 
and  Ims^nation,  are  generally  languid,  obscure,  and  tiresome.   Short 
however,  it  should  be  admitted,  are  frequently  very  delightful-^ 
in  eoD»^position,  sweet  and  touching  in  sentiment,  and  just  and 
iolicitoaaiD  espreaaing  ttie  most  delicate  shades  both  of  character  and  emo- 
lioa.    Where  a  single  scene,  thought,  or  person,  is  to  be  represented,  the 
uBfroved  taate  of  tha  age,  and  its  general  familiarity  with  beautiful  poetry, 
wOi  geaeially  ensure,  from  our  better  artists,  not  only  a  creditable,  but 
a  very  eaeellent  production.    What  used  to  be  true  oi  female  poets  only, 
m  aow  true  of  all.    We  haye  not  wingsj  it  would  seem,  for  a  long  flight-«<r 
md  the  laiiser  works  of  those  who  pleased  us  most  with  their  small  ones, 
acaraely  eiver  ful  of  exhilMtiBg  the  very  defects  from  which  we  should  have 
1Imni|^  ttiem  most  secure^nrnd  turn  out  insipid,  yerbose,  and  artificial, 
Uke  llMiv  ncif^urs.    In  little  poems,  in  short,  which  do  not  require  any 
aliosoo  or  management  of  subject,  we  succeed  very  well ;  but  where  a  story 
li  to  be  loM,  aod  aa  interest  to  be  sustained,  through  a  considerable  train  of 
lacklaBt  and  variety  of  charaeteis,  our  want  of  vigour  and  originality  is  but 
too  J^' to  beecMDa  appaivnt;  aod  is  only  the  mare  conspicuous  from  our 
ikilfod  and  familiar  use  of  that  inspired  diction,  and  those  poetical  maierial^, 
wfakh  we  have  derived  from  the  mighty  masters  to  vrf^Mie  vigour  and  origi- 
asGty  they  wore  siribservient,  and  en  whose  genius  they  waited  but  as '  'ser- 
vile auustars." 
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SKETCH   OF  SPANISH  POETRY  ANTECEDENT  TO  THE  AGK,^ 

OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH/  ir 

Spanish  poetry  seems  Daturally  to  divide  itself  into  two  great  epochB,^«4h0^  i 
one  extending  from  the  infiancy  of  language  and  yersification  down  to  the « 
reign  of  Charles  Y. ;  ttie  other;,commencing  with  the  revolution  then  in-  <2 
troduced  by  the  imitation  of  the  Italian  models,  and  continuing  to  the  yre^y^ 
sent  day.  These  periods  are  separated  by  broad  and  striking  distinctions. .; 
The  authors  that  belong  to  them  stand  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  whole 
spirit  of  their  compositions — in  Che  sources  of  their  inspiration,  in  the  end  <« 
which  they  proposed  to  themselves,  and  the  means  by  whidi  it  was  to  be  ,^ 
obtained.  In  the  former,  we  recognise  that  state  of  society  when  Poetry,  ^^ 
instead  of  being  the  anxious  task  of  a  few,  is  the  business  or  amusem^it  of  .^ 
the  nation  at  large;  when  it  is  characterised,  not  by  the  pre*-eminenoe  of  ^ 
some  one  individual,  but  by  a  general  diffusion  of  imagination,  overflowiog  ^ 
in  romance  and  song ;  when  it  knows  and  needs  no  foreign  models,  but  ,^ 
animates  its  minutest  productions  with  a  spirit  of  intense  nationality.  Id 
the  latter,  we  perceive  how  naturally  men  are  disposed,  at  a  certain  period  ^ 
of  civilisation,  to  abandon  the  poetry  of  impulse  for  that  of  art — ^to  prefix 
rules  to  inspiration — to  adopt  the  literature  of  strangers — ^to  translate  ra- 
tlier  than  to  create— and  to  imitate  rather  than  to  furnish  models  for  imitation. 

It  is  to  the  first,  and  certainly  the  more  interesting  period,  that  the  works 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  article  relate.  The  collection  of  M.  Grimm 
is  occupied  principally  with  the  ballads  connected  with  the  fabulous  history 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  Twelve  Peers.  M.  Depping's  is  a  miscellaneooi 
collection  of  Narrative  Romances ;  and  Che  Floresta  of  H.  BOhl  de  Fab» 
contains  specimens  both  of  the  ballads  and  the  short  lyrical  pieces  which, 
under  the  title  of  Canciones,  Yillancicos,  Chanzonetas,  etc.  fill  so  laiige  a 
portion  of  the  Cancioneros  and  Romanceros  of  Spain.  In  attempting  to 
convey  to  our  readers  some  idea  of  this  great  mass  of  popular  poetry,  it  will 
be  our  object  to  sketch  rather  than  to  detail ;  to  treat  the  subject  only  in  its 
general  features,  without  descending  minutely  into  classification ;  and  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  particular  criticism  and  long  quo- 
tations. Spanish  literature  is,  of  all  others,  that  which  can  be  least  ^pre- 
ciated  by  extracts  and  translations.  Its  excellence  consists  not  in  insulated 
beauties,  but  in  that  noble  national  spirit,  which,  Uke  a  great  connecting 
principle,  pervades  and  harmonises  the  whole. 

There  is  something,  at  first  sight,  extremely  melancholy  in  the  dedide 
of  a  great  literature.  The  mind  clings  instinctively  to  what  it  has,  and 
refuses  to  be  comforted  for  its  loss  even  in  the  prospect  of  a  bright^ 
futurity.  But  the  history  of  literature  tends  at  last  to  soften  this  feeling 
of  regret.  It  teaches  us  to  consider  these  national  catastrophes  only  as  the 
development  of  a  great  principle  of  succession,  by  which  the  treasures  of 
mind  are  circulated  and  equalised — as  shocks  by  which  the  stream  of  im- 
provement is  forcibly  directed  into  new  channels,  to  fertilise  new  soils,  and 
awaken  new  capabilities.  Zoroaster  dies,  but  the  lore  of  the  Magi  and 
the  Clialdees  is  preserved  by  the  Egyptians.     Egypt  sinks  into  decay,  but 

*  1.  Siiva  de  Vifjos  Romances.  Publicaria  por  Jacobo  Orimm.  3.  Sammlungdei  betlen 
Alten  Spanischen,  Historischen,  Ritter  und  MauriKchen  RomaoKen.  Von  Ch.  B.  Deppiog.  3. 
Flortnts  de  RimaR  AntiguasCastutlauas.  Por  D.J.  Nicholas  Bohl  de  Faber.— Vol.  xxxix.  p. 
393.  Januarj,  1824. 
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the  waatk  of  Hermes  is  bequeathed  to  Plato;  and  Rome  riseg  into  literary 

greibess  when  the  world  is  beginning  to  relort  upon  the  fallen  Greeks 

tbeepitJiel  of  Barbarians.    Even  the  darkness  which  succeeded  thedis- 

SDlMno  of  the  Roman  empire  was  but  temporary.    The  sun  only  set  in 

Empe  to  rise  in  Asia-*pale,  indeed,  and  obscured  for  a  time,  under 

Ae  tempestuous  reigns  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet,  but 

p^aifliiig  its  brightness  under  Al  Raschid  and  Al  Maimoun.    Knowledge 

had  only  completed  its  circle ;  and  the  Western  world  was  a  second  time 

to  reeeire  from  the  East  the  seeds  of  improvement  and  the  elements  of 


The  rapid  growth  of  Arabian  literature  is  one  of  the  most  striking  phe- 
of  history*  Arabia  seemed  rather  to  recollect  than  to  acquire — 
lalfaer  Id  reTire  a  deceased  literature,  than  to  create  a  new.  She  entered 
oa  Che  T^  field  of  knowledge  as  on  a  patemsd  inheritance,  not  with  the 
besilali<Mi  of  a  discoverer,  but  with  the  confidence  of  one  to  whom  every 
"dingle  and  alley  green  of  that  wild  wood"  had  been  once  familiar,  and 
whose  lecoUections  were  revived  by  the  sig^t  of  her  accustomed  walks  and 
bmHiar  trees.  A  century  had  hardly  elapsed  from  the  barbarous  era  of 
the  Hegira,  when  the  court  of  Haroun  Al  Raschid  was  the  centre  of  science 
and  arts.  A  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  pretended  burning  of  the 
Aiexafldrian  library,  public  libraries  were  opened  even  in  the  obscurest 
Cfttes  of  the  Arabian  empire.  Bagdad,  Ralsora,  Balkh,  Cufa,  Ispahan,  and 
Samareand,  Tied  with  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  colleges  and 
ieamed  men.  Kings  sat  at  the  feet  of  sages  to  learn  wisdom;  and* the 
wliQle  empire  seemed  but  one  vast  academy,  where  all  were  either  teachers 
or  disdples,  communicating  or  receiving  knowledge.  Every  branch  of  sci- 
ence, enct  or  speculative,  the  Arabs  had  studied  with  success;  and  as  ihe 
gmwtfa  of  their  literature  had  been  as  rapid  as  their  conquests,  it  seemed  as 
if  lis  exfeot  would  be  vast  and  varied  as  the  territories  they  had  acquired. 
)'  It  is  in  the  poetry  of  the  Arabians  that  the  effects  of  this  sudden  rise  of 
IhariileratDre  are  most  visible.  In  the  severer  sciences,  it  matters  little, 
peihaps,  by  what  stages  a  nation  arrives  at  perfection.  Knowledge  is  still 
the  wne,  whether  it  be  acquired  by  laborious  study,  or  with  the  rapidity 
of  apparent  intoition;  but  die  growth  of  poetry,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
gradoal,  if  Ihe  frame  is  to  be  strong  and  healthy.  There  is  an  infancy  in 
oalioiis,  as  well  as  indvyiduals,  during  which  the  reflecting  faculties  repose, 
while  the  materials  of  reflection  are  accumulated;  and  in  both,  premature 
dereiopaiient  generally  announces  premature  decay.  During  this  period, 
men  act,  and  record  actions,  but  they  do  not  speculate,  or  commemorate 
ipdiagB;  and  hence  narrative  poetry  naturally  precedes  that  of  contempla- 
lioD.  But  the  sudden  diffusion  of  science  seems  to  have  at  once  impelled 
the  Arabiaiis  into  the  region  of  thought ;  for  their  poetry  wears,  from  the 
first,  that  east  of  meditation  which,  in  other  nations,  has  been  prepared  by 
cenliiries  of  activity,  and  preceded  by  a  long  series  of  narrative  composi- 
lio«.  They  have  no  national  recollections  embodied  in  ballads  and 
chraiades — do  HeMenbuch  or  Nibelungen.^  The  luxury  of  study,  and 
ihe  despotic  nature  of  their  government  seem  to  have  nipped  in  the  bud  the 
tales  of  bravery  and  warlike  adventure  idiich,  in  l^s  cultivated  countries, 
farm  the  amusement  of  the  populace ;  and  the  want  of  these  has  communi- 
caled  to  their  poetry  a  monotony  of  thought  and  expression*    Like  the 

*  The  Sbali  Naoieb  is  a  single  exception. 
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eharacler  of  the  peopfe^  it  is  a  compDund  of  subUeiy  and  pasaion :  aotnoliBicy 
delisting*  but  ofteiier  chilliog  the  imagiDatiOD  by  a  spirit  of  refiaemeat  aod 
analyai»-««ialtiog  the  feelings  by  the  boldnesa  of  its  imagery^  only  to  pre- 
cipitate Ihem  agais  by  its  extravaganee ; — at  times  burstiag  out  ibIo  a 
fDajestic  sweep  of  passion,  or  filling  the  mind  with  delightful  dreams  <Mr 
pastoral  stillneBS  and  simplicity ;  and  then  again  relapsing  into  eomplainls  of 
imaginary  evib  and  fabricated  distresses,  which  neither  come  from  the 
heart  nor  are  addressed  to  it.   The  poetry  of  the  Northern  nations  is  conteot 
to  touch.    That  of  the  Arabians  must  dazzle  too.    The  one  opqrates  by  the 
unity,  the  other  by  the  variety,  of  ils  impressions.     The  one  is  like  ila 
own  Crothic  cathedrals^'^stately,  solemn,  shadowy— ^ftening  down  every 
feeling  into  one  deep  sense  of  religious  yeneration :  ^-tbe  other  is  like  the 
fantastic  edificesof  the  East,  all  sunshine  and  splendour— -iH'oken  into  parts* 
and  distracting  the  eye  with  the  fritter  of  spires  aod  minarets  and  porticoes. 

Such  was  the  state  of  ArdMa,  when,  in  712,  the  defeat  of  Roderick  at 
Xeres  de  la  Frootera  introduced  the  Arabian  oenquerors  into  Spain,  aod 
brou^t  into  contact  (he  polish  of  the  East  with  tbs  barbarism  of  Europe. 
The  fairest  provinces  of  the  Peninsula  were  now  added  to  their  'already 
enomioos  empire;  and,  under  their  mild  and  yet  powerful  goveromeiit, 
Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and  Valencia,  soon  disputed  the  palm  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  with  Bagdad  and  Balsora.  The  fanaticism  which  had 
attended  the  rise  of  their  empire,  no  longsr  kept  alive  by  oppesitioB,  had 
dedined ;  and  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Abbasides  aod  Ommiades  at  first 
experienced  protection,  not  persecution,  firom  their  conquerors.  Under 
the  name  of  Mocarabes,  they  became  mingled  with  the  Moors  in  every 
thing  but  religion.  They  possessed  nearly  the  same  privileges-^ey  dis- 
tinguished tb^selves  io  the  same  sdenoefr— and  reaped  the  same  rewards. 
They  were  noited  by  a  commanlty  of  loves,  friendships,  and  amusements; 
and  that  bigotry  which,  at  an  after  period,  disgraced  the  annals  of  both  coun- 
tries, was  then  unheard  of.  It  was  only  as  thdr  empire  narrowed,  that 
their  religious  animosities  began.  It  was  only  when  the  tide  began  to  ton 
in  favour  of  Christian  Spain,  and  the  once  great  territory  of  the  Caliphs  had 
shrunk  into  the  small  province  of  Granada,  that  those  feelings  of  bitter  and 
unrelenting  hostility  on  both  sides  were  called  forth,  which,  under  the  weak 
policy  of  Philip  III.,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  at  last 
deprived  Spaia  of  200,000  of  her  subjects. 

The  contrast  preseated  by  the  sUte  of  Christian  Spain  vras  striking. 
The  Spaniards  possessed  a  aoble  and  expressive  laag^iage,  but  no  literatoie 
---«  vast  fund  of  poetical  capabilities,  but  no  poetry.  Historical  events  had 
been  transmitted  to  them,  not  in  the  stuUoorn  unyielding  form  of  a  diro^ 
nicle,  bat  in  the  changing  garb  of  tradition,  to  which  every  successive  poSi- 
sessor  had  added  new  omameats.  With  them  them  the  military  proCas- 
sion  was  every  thing---wilh  the  Arabians  it  was  nothing :— the  former, 
like  the  other  Gothic  nations,  surrounded  th^nsc^es  vrith  romantie^the 
latter  with  classical  associations.  The  Arabs  had  appealed  bat  liUle  to 
national  feelings  or  recollections.  It  was  for  himself  that  the  poet  claiBwd 
the  sympathy  of  his  readers;-*^ with  his  own  hopes  and  fears-*4iappiness 
or  misfortune.  It  was  a  solitary  appeal«*-Hi  selfish  inqnration,  which 
operated  only  by  its  individual  eaooaUeaee  or  insignificance.  But  the 
Spaniards  had  been  unconsciously  surrounding  history  with  the  light  of 
imagination — linking  great  names  with  great  deeds— concentrating  those 
universal  recollections  in  which  every  one  feels  he  has  a  part,  and  silently   ' 
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ap  Ibd  fabric  of  naliotial  poetry  on  the  basis  of  ntiottd  en- 

M  H  was  impoflBible  that  a  connectioD  so  iotimate  as  that  whidi  had 
askafed  for  ceotnries  between  the  rival  nations,  should  be  without  its 
sftcL  Arabia  exercised  on  Spain  the  influence  of  knowledge  oyer  ig-* 
aonoce ;  but  she,  at  the  same  time,  felt  the  power  which  a  great  and 
SHBOuraduig character  must  exert  oyer  minds  of  more  cultivated  but  feebler 
lesture;  and  while  Spanish  literature  was  refined  by  the  intercourse  with 
the  Arabians,  the  influence  of  die  chivalrous  spirit  and  devoted  patriotism 
el  Spain,  on  Arabian  feeling,  was  visible  in  an  increased  elevation  ofton^-** 
stronger  sense  of  nalipnal  dignity,  and  a  system  of  manners,  which,  as 


in  the  *'  CiVlrWars  of  Granada/'  mig^t  have  vied  in  gallantry, 
t,  and  knightly  courtesy,  with  the  most  splendid  ima^natioas  of 
Aondis  and  Palmerin. 

In  tracing  the  influence  of  Arabian  on  Spanish  literature,  a  distinction 
nam  be  kept  in  view,  which,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  been  hitherto 
sveiloQkBd,  bat  certainly  existing  in  fact,  as  it  is  expKcai»le  on  philosophical 
praiipinj,  Tliat  influence  was  not  equal.  Between  the  narrative  poetry  of 
the  SpSDiards  and  the  literature  of  the  East,  there  exist  scarcely  any  features 
of  fcsemblanoe ; — between  what  in  both  countries  may  be  called  the  poetry 
of  smlinient^  the  relations  are  infmile.  The  Rom^meeM  do  not  possess  a 
•siaflecharacleriatic  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  dApecutUar 
to  Oriental  lileralnre.     Instead  of  that  diffuseness— d>at  conglomeration  of 

that  tunt  of  exaggeration^  which  seems  inseparable  from 
poetry,  they  are  characterised  by  a  pecnliar  spirit  of  simplicity-<^ 
jtraif[^*-fbrward  earnestness,  which  thinks  only  of  the  end,  and  presses  on, 
vitlM^ut  Coming  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  In  search  of  ornament.  But 
there  is  another  point  of  distinction  still  more  striking.  There  is  no  surer 
lest  of  the  influence  of  one  nation  over  another,  than  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  Its  fictions.  Arabia,  it  is  true,  had  no  narrative  poetry*^but  she  pos- 
aesaed  a  substitute,  to  ordinary  mindi  as  brilliant  and  captivating,  in  those 
spkadid  tales  of  wonder  and  enchantment,  which  have  excited  so  powerful 
an  influence  over  thcfliterature  of  Europe;  and  had  they  been  in  unison  with 
the  Spaniafa  character,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  that  infloence, 
which  extended  to  countries  so  remote  from  the  seat  of  these  fictions,  should 
inve  been  alrongest  where  their  operation  was  most  direct  and  immediate. 
Bat  the  stream  of  fiction,  like  the  fabled  waters  of  Syracuse,  seems  to  seek 
a  congenial  cfioiate,  and  to  rise  into  light  when  its  appearance  is  least  ex- 
peeled.  While  the  early  Romances  of  France,  and  the  FaUiauxofthe 
Trovvtees,  exhibit,  at  every  step,  the  traces  of  Arabian  imagination,  with 
wfaich  wehave  become  familiar  m  the  poems  ot  Bemi  and  Ariosto, — those 
splsiiM  palaces  that  rise  in  deserts,  gjitteriag  with  gcM  and  diamonds-4hose 
magic  rings,  flying  horses,  impenetrable  armour,  and  enchanted  castfes-^ 
Ihosea  genii,  grants,  peris,  and  magicians,  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
mmkiod^  and  alternately  persecuting  or  protecting  their  votaries  ;«-H>r  those 
hoakblsr  lales  of  humour  and  comic  adventure,*  which  seem  to  have  been 
M  eoi^genlal  to  the  imagination  of  Boccaccio  and  the  lulian  novelists,— 4h<^ 

*  Such  are  th«^abliaui  of  *"  Le  Manteau  mal  taill«,  from  the  Mirror  of  Prince  teyn  Alamam 
—iMoamit  frna  Hie  itonr  of  Peri  Baoou— CMsiant  du  Hanel,  from  the  nahar  Danuih— Dt» 
yolew  mri  deweiidau  froai  the  Fablea  of  Bidpai— Left  Trois  Bonus  and  Le  SaeriaHiia  de  Ottm, 
nam  the  Liuk  Hnnchback— Les  Troi«  Aveuglee,  from  the  Adveatures  of  the  Barber's  Brother* 
^Le  JogdMBt  snr  k*  Barils,  from  the  story  of  AU  Cogia.** 
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Spanish  poelry  is  of  a  character  completely  opposite.  Their  earliesl 
mances,  which  are  those  relating  to  Charlemagne  and  the  Peers,  though 
founded  on  subjects  connected  with  the  French  romances  by  strong  analogies, 
hare  treated  them  in  a  manner  totally  different ;  and  the  romances  of  Amadis 
and  his  descendants,  in  which  the  characteristics  of  Arabian  invention  are 
subsequently  to  be  found,  were,  in  their  leading  features,  borrowed  ai 
second-hand  from  that  mass  of  romances  which  appeared  in  France  under 
the  reign  of  Philip  (1275  to  1280),  when  his  venal  court  flattered  him  with 
the  title  of  a  second  Charlemagne.  The  causes  of  this  striking  difference 
between  the  traces  of  Arabian  influence  in  the  narrative  and  in  the  lyrical 

f^oems,  is,  after  all,  not  difficult  to  be  accounted  iw.     Narrative  poetry  is 
ittle  susceptible  of  variation.     In  the  recital  o^^ents,  there  are  always 
some  fixed  points-^HSome  things,  which,  in  all  ages,  will  be  related  nearly 
in  the  same  way — some  features  which  do  not  yield  to  the  change  of  habits 
or  th6  polish  of  thought.     But  the  poetry  of  sentiment  follows  the  coarse 
of  manners.    Rough  and  impassioned  in  their  infancy,  it  advances  with 
them  to  cultivation,  and  sinl^  wifli  them  into  artifice  and  over-refiDcment.. 
Besides,  the  mass  of  tradition  which  was  embodied  in  the  Spanish  romances, 
had  existed  long  before  Arabian  literature  arose  to  embellish  or  disguise. 
Its  tales  were  familiar  to  the  national  mind,  in  their  minutest  details.     They 
were  consecrated  and  unalterable.    But,  till  then,  the  Spaniards  had  not 
reflected,  nor  studied  their  feeUngs.    Example  had  established  no   pre* 
scriptive  rules — no  canons  of  lyrical  expression.    With  the  knowledge  of 
the  Arabians,  they  had  imbibed  much  of  their  habits  and  manners ;  and, 
feeling  as  they  did,  they  expressed  their  feelings  with  the  same  alternations 
of  fiery  emotion  and  frigid  analysis,  with  the  same  superfluity  of  expression, 
and  the  same  extravagance  of  imagery. 

Indeed,  the  supposition  that  the  Romances,  in  their  present  shape,  have 
been  in  any  great  degree  indebted  for  their  excellences  to  the  influence  of 
Arabian  taste,  could  have  arisen  only  from  looking  at  one  side  of  the  question, 
and  overlooking  the  influence,  which  we  have  already  said,  Spain,  in 
its  turn,  exerted  over  Arabia.  No  doubt,  at  a  later  period,  the  Ballads  of 
Granada  celebrated  the  same  events  as  the  Spanish  romances,  and  in  strains 
of  a  similar  nature ;  but,  instead  of  exerting  any  influence  over  the  romantic 
poetry  of  Spain,  these  ballads  themselves  owed  their  existence  to  that  spirit 
of  chivalry  which  had  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  Arabian  empire^  as 
it  was  destined  to  survive  ils  decline. 

The  narrative  poetry  of  Spain,  then,  divides  itself  from  the  lyrical  and 
4idactic,  by  nationalas  well  as  generic  distinctions.  And  we  have  thus  a 
double  reason  for  adopting  the  arrangement^  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
follow  out  in  this  article ;  commencing  with  the  narrative  romances,  and 
briefly  resuming  the  connection  of  Spanish  with  Arabian  poetry,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  interminable  canciimeB  and  redtmdillaa  of  SpaiD« 

Never  perhaps  has  there  existed  in  any  country  a  richer  fund  of  tbose 
materials,  from  which  the  Ballad  Poetry  of  a  nation  takes  its  rise,  than  in 
Spain.  Its  history  is  fruitful  of  evil  and  of  good ;  sAounding  with  great 
events  and  striking  catastrophes — with  all  that  is  calculated  powerfully  to 
elevate,  to  impress,  and  to  agitate.  The  memory  of  the  disastrous  battle 
which  had  terminated  the  dynasty  of  the  Visigotlis  in  Spain — ^the  rash  re- 
venge of  Julian,  and  the  mysterious  fate  of  Rodrigo,  were  opposed  to  the 
splendid  recollections  of  the  field  of  Roncesvalles,  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Pelayo  in  Asluria,  and  the  exploits  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio.     Then  came 
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ttl^^irkNis  deeds  of  the  Gid — ^his  youthful  quarrel — hig  lore  for  Xfmena 
— teileTotioo  to  his  sovereign,  repaid,  like  Uiat  of  Bernardo,  with  constant 
H^^ralitiide— his  residence  among  the  Moors,  and  his  triumphant  return, 
noi,  again,  the  scene  darkened— the  fraternal  quarrels  of  Peter  the  Cruel 
sod  Hemy  of  TraDstamara,  the  Spanish  Polynices  and  Eteocles^the  mur- 
der of  the  Master  of  St.  Jago — ^the  melancholy  fate  of  the  innocent  Blanche 
—die  grief  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  even  more  unfortunate  than  guilty,  shook 
the  mind  with  alternate  feelmgs  of  horror  and  compassion.    Last  came  the 
coaqiKst  of  Granada,  with  all  that  mass  of  l^ends  which  it  opened  to  thQ 
ceaquerors — its  tomnaments  and  fdtes  of  canes — its  bull-feasts  and  Zambras 
— the  gloiies  of  the  Alhambra  and  Albaycin — the  magic  beauties  of  Uie 
Geoaaltfe-^the  quarrels  of  the  rival  houses  of  the  Zegris  and  Abencerrages, 
**  those  names  so  sonorous  and  so  melodious,"* — the  accusation  of  the  queen 
— the  trag^y  of  the  Court  of  Lions — the  murder  of  Morayma— and  the 
ramanlic  interest  of  the  combat,  where  the  honour  of  the  queen  was  vindi- 
cated a^Bunst  the  treacherous  Zi^is  by  Spanish  valour. 

The  number  of  ballads  founded  on  these  and  similarevents,  f«r  exceeds 
that  of  aay  other  nation ;  but  this  superiority  in  point  of  number  is  perhaps 
rather  apparent  than  real.  These  poems  which,  in  other  countries,  have 
Ml  to  the  imperfect  recollections  of  the  peasantry,  or  collected  only 
the  best  part  of  them  had  disappeared,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
pokltthed  in  Spain  so  early  as  the  year  1510,  in  the  Collection  of  Ferdinand 
de  Castillo.  His  collection  was  followed  by  the  Canetanero  de  BomanceSf 
of  Antwerp,  in  1555,  Ihat  of  Sepulveda  in  1566,  and  the  Bamaneero  Hi$^ 
iofrM$  of  LueaB  Rodriguez  in  1579.  But,  even  if  the  number  of  Spanish 
Tomabces  does  really  exceed  those  which  have  been  produced  in  other 
eouDtries,  the  difference  is  sufficiently  accounted  for — ^partly  by  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  which  allowed  more  time  for  recreation— and  partly  by  the 
extreme  ease  of  the  system  of  Spanish  versificati%>n,  and  the  facilities  afforded 

by  the  lan^oage- 

Bod  the  difficulty  lies  not  in  accounting  for  the  number,  but  the  pecijh- 
harities,  af  the  Spanish  ballads.  When  we  compare  the  early  literature 
of  Spain  with  those  of  other  countries, — ^with  our  own  Border  ballads  for 
iostanee, — ^we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  visible  superiority  of  the  former 
10  point  of  refinement  and  nobleness  of  tone.  In  general,  we  peruse  the 
early  monuments  of  literature  with  curiosity,  rather  than  pleasure.  They 
dcseribe  a  set  of  manners  revolting  in  themselves,  but  interesting,  because 
they  differ  so  eompletely  from  our  own,  in  language  which  excites  our  in- 
terest, precisely  because  it  seems  to  have  created  no  surprise  in  the  nar- 
rator; because  kg  considers  as  a  matter  of  course  what  appears  to  us  so 
nnaeoountabie ;  and  oQr  pleasure  is  rather  the  result  of  comparison,  than 
the  cCdcI  of  any  thing  which  the  works  intrinsically  contain.  But  the 
manners  described  in  the  Spanish  ballads  do  not  require  the  apology  of 
die  rudeness  of  the  age,  or  derive  their  interest  only  from  their  oppo- 
sition Co  our  own.  Tl^y  are  in  themselves  noble,  delicate,  and  refined — 
breathing  of  courts  and  camps,  and  of  bravery  softened  and  humanised  by 

efajvafay. 

The  causes  of  this  superiority,  the  existence  of  which  is  undoubted, 
most  bo  looked  for,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  Spain  was 
placed.     Its  early  constitution  under  the  descendants  of  Pelayo,  was  pe- 

*  Qulntana. 
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culiarly  calculated  to  call  forth  exalted  seiitiiiieiit8*-<^  feDder  a    maA 
important  ia  his  own  cyea  and  those  of  others,  and  to  ttourish  an  en— 
thnsiastic  temperament.    But  the  ffeeliags  whkh  a  sense  of  indepeodenc^e, 
and  the  striking  events  of  Spanish  history,  were  caloidated  to  *awaken, 
were  also  left  in  Spain  to  their  free  and  nnfettered  operation.    Separated 
from  other  countries  by  a  barrier  of  seas  and  mountains,  which  rendered 
commercial  intercourse  almost  impossibie,  she  was  allowed  to  indulge  her 
enthusiastic  propensities  without  restraint.    Her  feelings  were  not  suhM* 
jeded  to  the  test  of  examination  or  comparison,  or  chilled  by  the  ridieale 
of  strangers,  who,  uninfluenced  by  the  same  asaaciations,  would   have 
looked  upon  her  world  of  imagination  only  under  the  ridiculous  point  of 
view  which  enthusiasm  always  presents  to  the  eye  of  reason.    In  the  early  < 
literature  of  France  and  Italy,  we  perceive,  at  once,  an  capi^^  de  oon»— 
metee  destroying  all  high  aispirations-- weakening  passion  by  indifferenoe 
-^•levelling  every  thing  to  the  standard  of  utility,  and  prepaiiiag,  from  the 
first,  that  ridicule  of  great  and  generoas  emotions  which  was  afterwards  to 
characterise  the  works  of  Bemi  and  Ariosto.    Poetry,  has,  nnfortunataly, 
at  all  times  but  too  strong  a  tendency  to  descend.    Bvery  where  it  haa 
been  her  fate  gradually  to  narrow  her  flight«*^to  stoop  from  divine  to  heroic, 
from  heroic  to  common  life :  but  it  i»  an  evil  omen  for  the  moral  greatnesa 
of  a  nation  when  its  poets  anticipate  the  period  of  ridicule,  and  acoelerata 
by  an  unnatural  impulse  the  rapidity  of  a  desoent,  which  is,  at  best,  hot 
too  certain. and  too  speedy.    Poetry  may  be  said  to  hang  between  earth 
and  heaven  ;  and  they  seem  but  little  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  their 
countrymen  who  endeavour  to  fix  their  attention  on  the  degrading  diains 
which  pinion  her  to  the  ground,  rather  than  on  the  golden  links  that  con- 
nect her  with  heaven.     But  Spain  was  untouched  by  the  influence  of  such 
feelings.    There  the  glorious  deeds  of  antiquity  became  blended  with  Che 
habitiui  fedings  of  the  people.    They  were  in  the  mouths  of  all  the- 
peasantry.*    They  were  sung  in  the  summer  evenings  to  the  accom-* 
paniment  of  the  harp  and  the  gmCar,  and  they  constituted   the  chief 
amusements  of  the  solejares,  when  in  winter  the  inhabitants   of  the 
villages  court  the  beams  of  the  sun,  and,  like  the  ''Council  of  Ten'' 
in  the  Decameron,  or  the  Mahometan  story*tellers,  circulate  the  stories 
of  traditioD. 

The  combined  effects  of  these  feelings  of  independence  and  chivalrous 
enthusiasm  on  the  poetry  of  the  nation,  will  be  intelligible  by  a  single 
example.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  perfect  indifference  as  to  honesty 
and  notions  of  property  which  is  so  common  in  the  Border  ballads  of 
En^and  and  Scotland,  and  of  the  vulgar  and  degrading  nature  of  the 
subjects  which  they  generally  deBcrit>e.  Our  minstrels  seem  to  hare 
known  no  distinction  between  the  noblest  actions  and  the  most  repre- 
hensible. The  exploits  of  Robin  flood — the  outlaw  Murray  and  Arastrong, 
— are,  at  least,  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Wallace  or  Percy.  Sherwood 
Forest  is  as  classic  ground  as  Bannockburn.  A  Border  foray  is  placed  aide 
by  side  with  a  battle;  and  (he  stealing  of  a  mare,  or  the  ''  lifting"  of  a 
given  number  of  cattle,  is  celebrated  with  as  much  pomp  as  the  proudest 
displays  of  valour  or  patriotism.  The  wild  life  of  an  outlaw  seems  to 
have  had  something  In  It  partiddarhf  captivating ;  and  there  is  aothiag- 

*  One  theological  writer  ioveighs  bitterly  agaiott  the  popularity  of  the  ballads  of  the  Twehra 
Peers,  which  ha  styles  the  "  Imis  pertunit  de  los  sapaieros,"  the  prayer-book  of  the  shoe- 
■laken  or  artisans. 
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■  dwelt  upon  with  more  ptanure  than  the  idem  of  marriment  and 
Kkrlfalladiedloil. 

^  Menrj  it  is  in  the  grene  woode. 
Among  the  leves  grene, 
WbefMsnoiliunt  borii  €«it  «ad  wort 
With  bowt  And  arrows  keeo.^* 

Under  a  state  cC  mannerB  considerably  more  refined,  bnt  yet  connected 
vitk  oora  by  strong  resemblanoes,  we  find  in  the  composilloBg  of  the 
Troirt^re&  the  same  tendency  to  waste  the  labour  of  ims^nation  on  sob- 
jeds  Yery  unworthy  of  such  inspiration.  An  ingenious  trick,  or  a  suc- 
ecssfed  robbery,  is  always  a  subject  on  which  they  delight  to  expatiate, — 
SDdbare  Ae  Fabliaux,  ''Du  Gnr6  et  des  deux  Ribands/'— «  Brifaut'*— 
'*  BMTen  de  Protins,"*  and  the  well-known  tale  by  Jean  de  Bores,  "  Les 
Trois  Larroos/*  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  But  the  Spanish  ballads  are  pitched  in  a  hither  key.  With 
the  exceptkm  of  some  questionable  exploits  of  Rinaldo,  alluded  to  in  one 
si  (he  ladladB  relating  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,f  and  an  incident  in  the 
Oironide  of  tfie  Gid,  we  do  not  recollect  an  instance  where  the  early 
Spaalsh  poets  hare  Tentured  on  this  ground,  which  is  so  familiar  to  Aie 
korthen  Minstrels  and  the  French  Trouvftres.  It  was  only  under  the 
reign  of  Chniies  V.  that  **  the  piewwce"  taste  was  inffoduced  and  sanc«< 
1ioned»  by  the  imfyersal  talent  of  Mendoza ;  and  it  is  from  llie  priilicatlon 
of  Us  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  4iat  we  must  dsAe  the  appearance  of  that  host 
of  novels,  tleseribing  only  the  adventures  of  sharpers,  and  mmions  of  tfie 
vioon,  which  Le  Sage  has  presented  in  a  softened  shape,  and  adorned 
wHh  aB  the  graces  of  polished  satire,  in  his  Oil  Bias. 

Anotter  striking  feature  of  these  ballads,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  which 
can  realty  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  is  the  spirit  of  humanity 
and  genliloDesB  whiah  they  indicate.  Elevation  of  thought,  courage,  and 
respect  for  engagements,  are  consistent  with  a  very  imperfect  decree  ^  d-^ 
vi^tion ;  but  humanity  in  war  is  the  product  of  an  enlightened  age.  The 
border  warfare  of  our  own  countries  was  a  contest  of  mutual  barbarism, 
whidi  tended  rather  (o  aggravate  than  to  soften  the  native  roughness  of  the 
oombatanis ;  but  the  long  struggle  between  Spain  and  Arabia  was  the  meet- 
ing of  rudeness  with  refinement ;  and  war,  which  in  other  couDtries,  has 
been  the  means  of  perpetuating  ignorance,  was,  in  Spain,  one  of  those  in- 
siroments  by  which  the  national  character  was  insensibly  refined.  The 
loUowing  expansion  of  the  old  Roman  maxim,  ''Parcere  subjectls,"  ete. 
conU  only  have  proceeded  from  a  nation  accustomed  to  receive  the  like 
Irestment  from  cultivated  adversaries  :— 

**  Perdone  al  tencido  trisfe, 

Sae  no  puede  tomar  huiza ; 
0  des  lugar  que  tu  brazo 
Rompa  las  medroas  aimas : 
Mas  en  lanto  que  durare 
En  tu  ooDtrario  la  aaiia. 
No  dudes  el  Ko\pe  fiero, 
Ne  perdones  la  estocada."  ^ 

f '  Adam  Bell,  Cljm  of  the  Cloagh,  and  WiHiani  of  doudeiilTe. 

t  IVy  are  abo  nwotioBed  m  the  Forst  Ohapteref  Doa  QiiMi,  wi»  adalNd  ifiaaido  ex- 
cMi^glfy  far  the  iageauilir  of  his  robberies. 

%Thtt  Uiriit,in  ihe  Romanoe  of  Yaaie,  ^rea  Ibe  here  the  same  leww:  ^Chevalier,  aois 
trmti  A  lea  «Ma0an»— diboimahe  k  ie»  aiaia-HltnviS/e  A  non  pmitSant,  et  ahnea  tooteara  ks  dratt 
.--Yfaie  le  Triale.  .  *. 
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*' Spare  the  unfortuntte  vanqnished,  when  Che  enfeebled  arm  cannot  wield 
the  lance — break  not  the  bmised  reed — ^but  while  the  vigour  of  thine  ad- 
versary  endures,  stint  not  the  blow — spare  not  the  thrust." 

The  influence  of  this  feeling  of  gentleness  has  extended  itself  in  these  bal- 
lads, both  to  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated. 
The  early  literature  of  Germany,  as  well  as  our  own,  is  characterised  by  a 
fondness  for  extravagant  horrors  and  details  of  cruelty ;  the  natural  result 
of  that  obtuseness  of  moral  feeling  which  requires  to  be  operated  uppa  by 
the  most  violent  stimuli,  and  which  can  find,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  events,  no  sufficient  source  of  excitement.  No  one  can  look  at  the 
ballads  in  Percy's  Reliques,  or  the  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  without  being 
struck  with  the  preponderance  of  disgusting  details ; — cool  and  and  deli- 
berate murders  perpetrated  almost  without  a  motive,  and  related  in  lan- 
guage which  betrays  no  sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  and  a 
constant  leaning  to  the  description  of  things  offensive  and  forbidden^  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  ballads  of  Lord  William,  Lord  Randal,  Young  Benjie, 
The  Cruel  Sister,  The  Jew's  Daughter,  and  many  others  even  of  a  darker 
cast,  which  will  readily  occur  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Scottish 
romance.  Now,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  Spanish  ballads,  the  details  of  crime 
do  occur,  but  the  attention  is  artfully  withdrawn  from  the  catastrophe  itself 
to  the  causes  which  lead  to  it ;  and  its  horrors  are  softened  by  the  descrip-i- 
tion  of  the  struggles  which  preceded,  or  the  remorse  that  followed,  the  com* 
mission  of  the  crime.  Let  any  one  compare  the  Scottish  ballad  of  Jellon 
Gneme,  which  is  too  revolting  to  be  quoted,  but  which  narrates  the  murder 
of  a  young  and  helpless  female  by  her  lover,  with  the  Spanish  ballad  of 
Count  Alarcos,  in  which  a  similar  tragedy  is  related.  What  cold-blooded 
atrocity  in  the  first— what  mournful  tenderness  and  pathos  in  the  second  ! 
The  melancholy  flow  of  the  prolonged  consonante  seems  to  add  double 
sweetness  to  the  ballad.  When  Alarcos  receives  from  the  king  the  fatal 
order  to  put  his  wife  to  death-^ 

Llorando  ti  parte  el  oonde — ^Ilorando  tin  aieffris,* 
Lloreodo  por  la  oondeisa,  que  mas  que  a  mla  queria ; 
Llora  lambieo  el  ooode,  por  tret  hijos  que  teniaa 
EI  uoo  era  de  teta  que  la  condena  lo  eria. 


Antes  que  llegase  el  oonde  catae  rexoiiM  deeia 
luien  podra  minur  ooodessa  Tuestra  cara  de  alegria, 

>ae  aaJdrejs  a  recebirme  a  la  ilo  de  Yuettra  vida, 

:o  soy  el  triste  culpado — esta  culpa  toda  es  mia. 

•  •  •  • 
Sentose  el  coode  a  la  mesa — no  cenaTa  ni  poma 
Con  SOB  hijoa  al  costado— que  muy  macho  kiii  queria 
Ecko  99  9obr9  lo9  ombro9 — kiio  eomo  qme  donmia 
De  lagrimuu  d9  9U9  0J09,  toda  la  meea  cubria 
Mirandok)  la  oondessa,  que  la  causa  do  sabia* 

No  le  preguntara  oada  que  no  osava  ni  podia ; 
LleTantose  loego  el  oonde — dixo,  qu9  dormir  yu9ria ; 
-  Dixo  tambien  la  condessa,  quella  tambien  dormiria, 
Ma9  9nir9llo9  no  avia  9uefio—99  la  v9rdad  m  decia, 

•  •  •  • 

Injustice,  however,  we  must  observe,  that  there  is  one  particular  in 
which  the  Spanish  Ballads  have  less  pretension  lo  a  dignified  morality. 

*  Oar  Spanish  rsadeis  will  perhafM  be  surprised  at  this  system  of  compressing  two  short  iSes 
into  one :— but  we  haye  followed  Orimm;  who  pTes  three  reasons  for  aoia(||so:— 1.  That  he 
Chinks  Ihey  were  originally  written  in  that  way ;— 2.  that  if  they  were  not,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  they  had ;  3.  and  bslly ,  that  this  manner  of  printing  them  is  a  great  saving  of  room.  It 
is  this  last  reason  that  appears  lo  us  the  strongest. 
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Witkallteir  leepeet  for  tte  Eighth  ConiBiaiidmeiil,  the  Serenth,  in  its 
sphit  ai  least,  does  not  seem  to  have  met  with  the  same  attention.  We  need 
scareeff  remind  our  readers  of  the  freqiieney  with  which  the  circinnstances 
ofjR^iancy  and  parturition  are  brought  forward  in  our  ballads/and  of  the 
eonpbcent  loae  in  which  such  incidents  are  generally  related.  We  rather 
Ifaoi  die  allusions  to  this  subject  are  less  frequent  in  the  Spanish,  and  they 
«e  eertainly  free  from  that  libertine  air  which  characterises  our  own ;  but 
eioii^  remains  to  show,  that,  on  these  points,  a  very  accommodating  sys- 
tem of  morality  prevailed — ^very  inconsistent,  no  doubt,  with  the  ideal  of 
dKiairy,  bat,  we  believe,  exceedingly  consonant  to  its  practice.  The  num- 
lerof  romances  which  are  either  founded  entirely  on  such  incidents  or  in 
whicfa  allasions  to  them  occur,  are  almost  innumerable.  Those  of  Rey- 
naldos  de  Montalban — C4Mul6  Aleman — Do  las  reaiea  Bodas — Be  la  Hija 
del  Rey  de  Francia — and  Don  Gal  van,  occur  to  us  at  this  moment.  In 
Conde  Claros,  which  bears  a  coasiderable  resemblance  in  its  opening  to  the 
Mild  of  Sir  Cauline  in  Percy's  collection^  and  to  Boccaccio's  Gismunda, 
the  interest  arises  from  the  consequences  of  an  illicit  amour.  In  the 
del  Hijo  del  Rey  de  Francia,  the  Infanta  complains — 

^  Tiempo  cs  cl  CaTQl1crf»— tiempo  es  de  andar  d'a^uf, 
Que  ni  puedo  aDdnr  al  f)ie  ni  al  Emperadorservir : 
Pueg  me  crece  la  barriga^-y  m  me  acorla  «/  vestir, 
Vergmenifa  kt  demu  donzelku  las  que  me  dan  el  veetir 
muu  a  otrti9 — me  Aaeen  emo  reir" 


To  which  she  receives  a  reply  more  remarkable  for  its  mmg/raid  than  its 
poiiieaess. 

**  PmidlOf  SeHontj  Paridlo;  que  asi  hizo  mi  madre  a  mi.'** 

In  the  Romance  de  Baldovinos  y  de  la  linda  Sevilla,  the  lady  convicts 
NoBO  of  a  falsehood  with  iQgard  to  the  death  of  her  lover,  by  proving  a 
cfetr  aUH. 

**  Nano  Tero — Nufio  vero  noal  Cavallero  provado 

Yo  te  prefmnto  per  oaevas—^tu  me  respondes  al  coatrario 

taquesta  nookefoeada  conmigo  durmiera  el  iVanco; 
we  diera  una  wrtqa — jo  le  di  un  pendon  labrado.'^ 

And  io  another  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  Virgil  doing  penance  in 
person  for  seven  years,^ 

"  Por  noa  IrajcioD  que  hizo  en  loe  palacios  de)  Rer, 
Porque  forao  a  una  don^ella,  Hamada  Doiia  Ysabel.** 

Before  concluding  these  general  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
Spanish  Ballads,  we  may  notice,  that  while  the  Arabian  mythology  uid  fic^ 
seem  never  to  have  made  any  figure  in  the  early  poetry  of  Spain,  few 
ave  (obe  found  otiihose  darker  and  more  gloomy  imaginations  which 
so  eommon  in  the  literature  of  the  Nortiiem  nations.     Voices,  appari* 
and  spirits,  that  ride  in  mists  and  storms,  are  peculiar  with  the  Spa- 
Ronanees.     The  dream  of:  D<^  Alda,  before  she  receives  die  intel*- 


«ii»  AM  acqaaiBled  willi  the  figure  which  Virgil  makes  in  ihe  writings  of  the  middle 
.„  B^t  be  surprited  at  the  odd  situacioo  io  which  he  is  placed  by  the  Spaoisb  poet  The 
ai  tbat  dur  aaem  to  have  delighted  is  exhibiting  the  gnAt  characters  of  antiquity  &4 

of  love.    In  the  Rumaiice  of  Vergilius,  a  story  is  given  ot  his  having  been  pulled  half-way 

■f  a  lower  in  a  basket,  by  a  lady  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  then  left  suspended  andlei^': 
poand  IO  tbe  ridScaie  of  the  mowtode.  The  story  has  been  transferred  to  Hippocrates,  and  '.occur i 
m  tbe  PabGaux.    It  is  one  of  those,  wc  believe,  that  has  been  verified  by  Insert. 
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Ugeace  of  tlie  death  of  her  husband  at  RoncesTalles,  is  quite  in'  (he  style  of 
the  Northern  ballad. 

We  use  Mr.  Lockhart's  translation : — 

**  O  my  Biaidenii,  quoth  the  ladr,  my  heart  it  is  Tull  aorr,' 
I  have  drewDt  a  dream  of  evil,  and  can  nerer  ditmlMer  morr. 

**  For  I  was  upoo  a  moaDiain,  in  a  bare  and  deaert  plaea^ 
And  1  eaw  a  mivbty  eagle,  and  a  falcon  he  did  chaw. 
And  to  me  the  talcoo  came*  and  I  hid  it  in  my  breaat — 
But  the  mighty  bird  purtoing,  came  and  rent  away  my  ▼«■! — 
And  he  fieatter'd«n  the  feathers,  and  blood  was  on  hu  beak. 
And  ever  at  he  tore  and  tore,  I  heard  the  fidcon  shriek- 
Now  read  my  Tiiion,  damseb,  now  read  my  dream  to  me. 
For  my  heart  may  well  be  heaTy,  that  doleful  sight  to  see.** 

Our  Teutonic  Minstrel  is  a  little  more  rude  : — 

**  I  dreamt  in  nqr  sweren  on  Thursday  ere. 

In  my  bed  whereon  I  la^— , 
I  dreamt  a  grrpe  and  a  gnmlie  breast 

Had  carriea  my  crown  awaf  • 
My  gorget  and  my  kirtle  of  gold. 

And  all  my  fair  head  geare ; 
And  he  would  worry  me  with  his  beak. 

And  to  his  nest  y-beare. 
Saying  there  came  a  little  grey  kawke, 

A  merlin  him  we  call. 
Which  unto  the  ground  did  strike  the  crvpe. 

Thai  dead  he  down  did  faU.^—^tr  i^'fi^ar. 

The  absence  of  the  darker  features  of  the  marvellous,  is  certainly  one  of 
those  national  peculiarities  which  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  climate.  The  imagination  of  the  North  has  taken  a  tinge  of  gloom  from 
their  stormy  and  inconstant  skies ;  but  the  sunshine  of  the  South  scatters 
the  mists  in  which  spirits  And  their  origin  and  their  refuge.  We  reoolled 
no  instance  in  the  Fabliaux,  of  any  tale,  in  which  such  machinery  as  spec- 
tres or  eyil  spirits  is  employed — and,  in  the  prose  romances  of  chivalry, 
only  the  adventure  of  the  haunted  chamber  in  Ysaie  le  Triste.  In  the  early 
literature  of  Italy,  the  ghostly  story  of  Nastagio  in  the  Decameron  is  the 
first  and  almost  the  only  instance  of  its  occurrence ;  and  that  tale  was  not 
the  invention  of  Boccaccio,  but  borrowed  from  the  chronicle  of  a  monk  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  named  Helinandus.* 


We  must  here  close  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  Spanish  literature, 
tecedent  to  the  age  of  Charles  Y .  We  have  not  attempted  to  treat  the  subject 
historically;  because,  in  the  absence  of  all  early  biography,  any  investiga- 
tion as  to  Uie  dates  of  particular  poems  is  out  of  the  question ,  and  because 
the  compositions  of  this  whole  era  are  connected  by  so  many  points  of  re- 
semblance, and  such  a  similarity  of  tone,  that  even  if  we  possessed  that 
information  which  is  wanting,  it  would  be  impossible  to  present  iwy  definite 
notion  of  the  characteristic  difierences  of  their  authors.  One  or  two  names 
only,  before  the  age  of  Juan  II.,  have  escaped  oblivion ;  and,  among  the 
learned  men  and  poets  of  his  court,  Juan  de  Mena  is  perhaps  the  only  one 

*  In  addition  to  these  interesting  remarks  on  the  Spanish  ballads,  and  the  causes  in  wbieh  they 
originated,  the  reviewer  has  given  many  brilliant  examples,  both  in  the  original  and  trasslatea. 
The  limits  to  whfch  this  department  of  my  work  is  coflSned  prerent  me  from  adding  them  to  the 
foregoing  essay,  which!  redeeta  so  much  credit  on  the  tarte  and  enHUtion  of  Che  writer.  (Se* 
pages  409--430.) 

In  the  next  fissay  the  same  writer  gives  a  copwns  acooont  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spala  dorioi 
the  age  of  Charles  V. 
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vho  enjoys  among  the  Spaniards  any  degree  of  reputation.  But  those  who 
are  aegoainted  with  his  Ldbffrinto  will  probably  think  that  the  praise  he 
has  reeenred  must  have  been  accorded  rather  to  the  boldness  of  ^is  design, 
than  lo  the  happiness  of  its  execution.  It  is,  like  Fazio  d'Uberti's  *'  Dei-- 
fammdo/'  a  laborious  imitation  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  the  most  inimi-' 
tiUeof  poems;  with  some  few  passages  of  interest  and  beauty,  amidst  a 
pnrfosioQ  of  pedantry  and  bad  taste.  But  such  productions  do  not  pro^ 
periy  (all  under  our  general  view  of  national  poetry ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  our 
i«ade»  will  readily  dispense  with  an  analysis  which  could  not  be  relieved 
eten  by  the  variety  of  agreeable  selection^ 

It  is  difficult  to  look  back  upon  this  early  period  of  Spanish  literature, 
wilhoot  some  melancholy  recollections,  and  some  gloomy  anticipations.  No 
wbere.  p»liaps,  are  the  traces  of  the  mutability  of  literature  more  strongly 
narked,  or  exhibited  in  more  affecting  colours.  Centuries  have  already 
elapsed,  anoe  Arabia,  that  country  that  communicated  to  Spain  and  to 
Europe  the  stores  of  her  vast  knowledge,  has  relapsed  into  her  primitive 
barbarism.  The  Arab  again  wanders,  as  rude  as  ever,  over  countries  as 
wild  as  befoie.  The  colleges  of  Bagdad,  of  Balsora,  and  Sarmarcand,  now 
appear  only  in  fiction ; — the  vast  libraries  of  Arabian  literature  are  only  to 
be  traced  in  the  collections  of  the  Escurial  ;^-and  those  poets  who  were 
ooee  honoured  with  the  title  of  Divine,  are  passed  over  in  silence  by 
DUerfoelot.  Granada,  on  which  the  Arabians  had  lavished  all  the  labours 
of  art,  now  owes  its'beauties  to  nature  alone ; — the  site  of  the  Albaycin  is 
dieted ;  the  Generalife  is  a  desert,  and  the  Alhambra  a  ruin !     *  . 

*^  Giace  Valid  Cariago — e  appeoA  i  segni 
Dell'  alto  tae  niine  iilido  serba ; 
Moioiio  le  citt&'-muiono  i  regni, 
Cqpre  i  fasti  e  le  pompe  arena  ed  erba  !*^ 

The  beantiltil  Proven^^— the  first-^born  of  European  languages^  which 
bad  also  imbibed,  through  its  intercourse  with  Spain,  the  knowledge  and 
lefioement  of  the  East, — after  a  blaze  of  three  centuries,  has  expired. 
The  langniagp  in  which  kings  delighted  to  compose— in  which  Thibaut  and 
Alphooso  song— and  Coeur^e-Lion  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  prison,  has 
already  become  a  dead  language,  a  labour  and  a  study ;— ^nd  its  Trouba- 
dours, once  so  eelebrated,  are  now  known  only  by  the  voluminous  indns^ 
try  of  St.  Palaye,  and  the  eulogies  of  Dante  and  Petrarca.  Over  that  period 
of  Spanish  litnature  which  we  have  been  considering  the*  same  obscurity 
bas  spread.  Its  poets,  whose  compositions  are  now  read,  admired,  and 
commented  on,  have  left  behind  them  no  trace  to  which  the  imagination 
can  attach  itself.  They  have  "  died,  and  made  no  sign."  We  pass  from 
the  iniuiey  of  Spanish  poetry,  to  the  age  of  Charles,  as  through  a  long  vista 
of  monaments  without  inscriptions,  as  the  traveller  approaches  the  noise 
and  bosUe  of  modem  Rome  through  the  lines  of  silent  and  unknown  tombs 
Ibal  border  the  Appian  Way.  And  who  shall  say  how  soon  the  same 
pnndple  of  mutability  may  render  the  fall  of  our  literature,  in  its  turn,  a 
sulgecl  of  regret  and  enquiry  ;-^ow  sooi^  the  philosopher  may  have  to 
point  out  the  operation  of  those  principles,  unseen  by  us,  which  have  oc- 
eiriooed  its  decline ; — ^how  soon  the  poet  may  collect  and  weep  over  its 
acaUered  fragments;  — >  and  the  antiquary  speculate  among  the  ruins  of  our 
P^l^ees,  as  he  now  does  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  Alhambra,  or  the 
nameless  temples  of  Palmyra  or  Persepolis ! 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LYRIC  POETRY  OF  SPAIN  DURING   THE 

AGE  OF  CHARLES  THE  FIFTH.* 

An  elegant  tranBlaUon  of  an  elegant  poet  induces  us  to  resume  the  subject 
of  Spanish  Literature,  and  to  present,  not  a  detailed  account,  but  a  rapid 
sketch,  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain  during  the  age  of  Charles  V.,  a  period 
which  Spanish  critics  seem  to  consider  as  the  golden  age  of  their  poetry. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  this  period,  is  the  decline  of  that  old  diiyalraus 
poetry  to  which  we  had  occasion  lately  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  rea- 
ders,  and  the  general  introduction  of  the  Italian  taste. 

Till  the  labours  of  Herder,  Dieze,  and  other  critics  in  Germany,  had 
brought  to  light  those  rich  collections  of  ballads  in  which  the  poetry  of  Spain 
abounds,  foreigners  seem  scarcely  to  have  been  aware  that  there  existed  any 
thing  like  a  poetical  literature  in  Spain  before  Garcilaso.     To  them  Spain 
seemed  to  have  made  her  appearance  at  once  in  the  field  of  letters  and  of 
European  politics.    They  were  acquainted  with  her  literature,  only  after  it 
had  approximated  so  dosely  to  the  Italian  as  to  render  it  no  easy  matter  to 
point  out  a  characteristic  difference  independently  of  language,  and   were 
ignorant  of  the  remarkable  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  decline  of  a 
tional  literature,  among  a  people  peculiarly  attached  to  old  habits  and 
ciations^  and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  taste,  opposed  in  almost  every 
point  to  that  which  it  supplanted.     From  the  Spanish  critics  little  infonna- 
tion  was  to  be  derived.    Their  notices  of  their  older  poets  and  their  pro- 
ductions, are  given  in  the  same  brief,  patronising  style,  in  which,  until  late- 
ly, it  was  the  custom  for  French  critics  to  speak  of  their  own  poetry  be- 
fore the  age  of  Louis  XIV .  :  and  the  change  from  the  old  Castilian  poetry 
to  the  Italian  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course— an  exchange 
of  rudeness  for  refinement — which  ahnost  necessarily  took  place  as  soon  as 
a  fair  opportunity  of  comparison  was  afforded,  by  the  temporary  connection 
occasioned  by  the  political  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

But  the  publication  of  the  early  monuments  of  Spanish  poetry  which  the 
industry  of  modern  critics  has  accumulated,  while  it  has  introduced  juster 
views  of  the  state  of  literature  during  that  period  which  her  national  critics 
have  passed  over  in  silence,  has  tended  materially  to  increase  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  decline  of  this  captivating  style  of  poetry,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Italian.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  opportunities  of  intercoune 
afforded  by  the  wars  of  Charles,  and  whatever  the  talent  of  Boscan  and 
Garcilaso,  by  whom  the  new  system  was  first  practised,  it  is  difficult  for  as 
to  ascribe  to  their  individual  efforts  such  a  revolution,  or  to  doubt  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  remoter  and  more  general  causes.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inflei^ 
red  that  these  had  no  existence,  because  they  are  little  noticed  by  the  cri- 
tical historians  of  that  period,  who  find  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  phe-* 
nomenon  in  the  influence  which  a  more  artful  and  elaborate  style  of  com— 
position  was  likely  to  exert  ov^  a  nation  whose  first  forms  of  versiftcation 
were  of  a  ruder  nature.  It  is  probable,  that  we  are,  at  the  present  day, 
more  capable  of  appreciating  the  effect  of  such  causes,  than  those  who  wrote 
at  a  period  more  nearly  approaching  to  the  events  which  they  describe. 

*  1.  The  Works  of  Oarcilaso  dela  V«ga.  Translaled  into  English  verse,  by  J.  H.  Wifieo. 
2.  Floresta  de  Himasi  Antiguas  Costellanas^.  For  Bdhl  de  Faher— Vol.  xl.  p.  443.  July, 
1824. 
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MeDhtfea  tendency  to  oyer^rate  the  importance  of  evcDts  in  which  they 
have  dMmdelyes  participated,  or  which  still  operate  on  their  minds  by  a 
kind  of  persooal  interest.  To  them,  a  small  object  in  Ihe  fore^ound  is 
suffideot  to  shut  out  miles  of  distance.  The  birth  or  death  of  a  king — the 
loss  or  gaining  of  a  battle — the  opinions  of  some  insulated  critic — the  labours 
of  some  laToarite  poet,  magnified  by  their  proximity,  appear  sufficient  to 
aceouBt  for  revolutions  which  have  in  troth  been  the  silent  work  of  centu- 
ries. It  is  only  when  events  have  ceased  to  agitate  with  this  personal  feel- 
ing— wfaeo,  at  the  distance  of  a  century  or  two,  they  have  all  subsided  into 
their  proper  position  in  the  chain  of  causes,  that  we  learn  to  appreciate  their 
rdative  influence  on  literature,  and  to  perceive,  as  we  generally  do,  how 
powerleas  is  any  single  event,  or  the  efforts  of  any  individual,  to  arrest  or 
aceelerale  its  course  of  progression  or  decay. 

To  enable  us,  then,  to  understand  properly  the  extent  of  the  change  now 
inlroduoed  into  Spanish  literature,  it  is  necessary  to  state  briefiy  the  charac- 
ter oC  Italian  poetry  at  this  period,  and  the  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
hadori^nated. 

Id  Italy,  a  number  of  causes  had  concurred  to  give  to  poetry  a  peculiar 
tone,  to  limit  its  objects,  and  to  repress  the  development  of  those  feelings 
whidi  give  dignity  and  stability  to  national  poetry ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
to  eommonicale,  by  these  very  restraints,  a  degree  of  polish  and  elegance, 
oerUioly  far  superior  to  any  thing  that  had  preceded  them,  and  in  itself 
not  a  lilde  attractive  and  imposing.  Amidst  the  general  activity  of  intellect 
tmd  fancy  that  accompanied  the  rise  of  chivalry,  the  descendants  of  die 
former  masters  of  the  world  alone  partook  of  no  spark  of  the  common  en- 
thusiasm. The  wild  romantic  legends,  and  the  heroic  fictions,  which 
elsewhere  animated  the  courage  and  exalted  the  sentiments  of  Europe, 
thoQgfa  sufficiently  known  in  Italy,  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  its  literature. 
A  few  passing  allusions  in  Dante — an  occasional  adoption  of  some  incident 
from  the  French  romances  in  the  Cento  Novelle— a  contemptuous  expression 
in  Petrarca,  are  almost  the  only  traces  to  be  met  with ;  and  it  may  certainly 
be  said,  thai  b^ore  the  time  of  Zinabi  or  Pulci,  these  fictions  had  never  ex- 
ercised any  influence  on  the  literature  of  Italy. 

This  might  be  owing  to  many  causes.  Agitated  by  intestine  tumults,  or 
orerruD  by  foreign  enemies,  the  various  provinces  of  Italy  were  united  by 
no  oonoecting  link.  Since  the  removal  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople,  her 
history  had  been  little  but  a  record  of  disasters..  There  were  no  national  and 
brilliant  recollections,  therefore,  to  which,  as  to  a  bond  of  fellowship,  the  inha- 
bitanls  of  her  scattered  states  might  appeal ;  and  that  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial spirit*  which  even  at  this  period  prevailed  in  every  province  where 
war  allowed  some  intervals  of  repose,  seemed  to  have  quenched  for  ever 
the  spvks  of  national  enthusiasm. 

But  the  evil  did  not  terminate  here.  States  originally  despotic  became 
gndiiaily  more  so ;  and,  even  in  those  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
republican,  the  subjects  found  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  many. 
It  is  true  that,  among  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Italy,  there  were  some  that 
tftded  to  patronise  and  encourage  literature.  Even  among  the  families  of 
Sforza,  Visconti,  Gonzagk,  Scala,  and  ''the  antique  brood  of  Este,"  those 
torbulent  spirits  whose  names  are  associated  with  ideas  of  rudeness  and 
ferocity,  a  desire  to  add  the  lustre  of  learning  to  the  splendour  of  a  military 

•  TKis  w  j>H*nlMrly  vicible  in  the  Decnmeroo,  the  Bpirit  of  whwh,  like  thnt  oC  the  Aratriwi 
Triei,  is  entirely  eoomercial. 
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reputation  is  occasionally  visible.    But  what  one  sovereign  cultivated, 
his  successor  frequently  laboured  to  suppress ;  and  literature,  to  mainfaiq 
its  ground,  requires  some  steady  and  systematic  support,  independent  of  the 
caprice  of  individuals.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  its  vigour  declined  during 
these  fitful  alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine.     A  check  had  been  given  to 
free  discussion  and  to  moral  energy,  and  its  effects  were  speedily  visible  on 
literature.     Mu^ic  and  painting  indeed  continued  to  Qourish ;  for  it  seems 
to  be  of  their  nature  to  flourish  under  any  government.    Deriving  but  little 
impulse  from  public  opinion,  they  eiercise  on  it  in  turn  but  a  feeble  action ; 
nor  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  no  great  or  abiding  emotion  was  ever 
yet  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  painting,  or  the  sound  of  a  strain  of  music. 
Hence  they  eicite  little  attention  and  jealousy  even  in  the  most  arbitrary 
states ;  nay,  it  is  probable  they  may  rather  be  regarded  with  a  friendly  eye. 
There  is  a  species  of  contemplative  idleness  and  passive  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  with  an  indifference  to  the  future,  connected  with  the  indulgence 
of  these  fascinating  pursuits,  which,  on  the  whole,  harmonises  better  with 
the  stillness  of  despotism,  than  with  the  stir  and  activity  of  the  popular 
forms  of  government.    But  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  eloquence 
<— the  science  that  investigates  principles,  and  the  art  that  clothes  them 
with  a  splendid  colouring— were  almost  annihilated  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Italian  princes.     Philosophy  was  confined  to  the  discussion  of  points  that 
bore  not  the  remotest  relation  to  the  business  of  life ;  and  these  dicussions, 
unimportant  as  they  now  appear,   were  characterised  by  a  disgraceful 
ferocity  of  personal  invective,  which  can  only  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  looked  into  the  letters  of  Filelfo  and  Poggio.    Eloquence  was  employed 
in  multiplying  Novelle — imitations  of  the  Decameron,  which  surpassed  the 
original  in  licentiousness  as  much  as  they  fell  short  of  it  in  feeling  and 
beauty,     Poetry,  again,  which  seems  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the 
passive  and   sensual  tendencies  of  the  arts,  and  the  intellectual  activity 
which  is  the  essence  of  philosophy  and  eloquence,  partook  of  the  general 
restraint  which  fettered  the  imagination,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
quiet  and  thoughtless  enjoyment.    The  great  mind  of  Dante  had  indeed 
outstripped  the  spirit  of  his  age ;  but  his  inspiration  was  personal ;  and 
perhaps  no  poet  of  such  distinguished  talent  ever  exercised  less  infltience 
on  the  literature  of  his  country.     The  stern  vigour  and  vehen&ehce  of  his 
sentiments — ^the  masterly  boldness  which  sketches  a  portrait  in  a  single 
line — ^the  carelessness  of  petty  beauties — ^the  sublime  reach  of  invention, 
which  distinguished  the  Divina  Commedia,  had  expired  with  its  author; 
and  the  true  spirit  of  the  fifteenth  century  must  be  traced  in  its  diffuse  and 
feeble  lyrics.     Where  the  poet  is  sensible  that  there  exists  no  unity  of 
feeling  among  his  countrymen,  he  naturally  adopts  the  lyric  form — the 
expression  of  individual  feeling.     His  own  mind,  too,  insensibly  takes  a 
colour  fron^  surrounding  circumstances ;  his  first  ebullitions  of  feeling  grow 
tamer;  l^e  learns  to  suppress  those  strains  which  find  no  echo  in  the  bosoms 
of  his  countrymen,  and  at  last  confines  himself  to  those  safe  topics  od 
which  all  are  permitted  to  expatiate. 

Hence  we  may  explain  something  of  that  monotonous  and  languid  elo- 
quence which  pervades  the  Italian  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Excluded 
from  the  use  of  national  traditions  by  that  wretched  system  of  subdivision 
which  has  doomed  Italy  '^  per  servir  sempre,  o  vincitrice  o  vinta;" — barred 
from  all  themes  connected  with  Roman  glory  by  the  misgovemment  of 
sovereigns,  who,  knowing  the  transitory  nature  of  their  power,  used  it  witl^ 
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\y  Poetry  turned  her  atteotion  to  themes  whidi  oouid 
m  jealousy  or  distrust — to  the  oomplaints  or  triumphs  of  love— to 
the  eBidmtioD  d  the  delights  of  a  pastoral  liff^— to  the  deliDeation  of  a  world 
of  tmffc  and  eiichaDlmeQt-*--4o  the  u&restniined  indulgence  of  a  vein  of 
boftooery,  whidi  delighted  in  dispelling  the  illusions  of  Romance,  hy 
ssapKng  Uiem  with  low  or  ludicrous  imagery— »to  all,  in  short,  which  was 
MMl  leoiole  from  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  elaborate  Sonnet,  the 
■tttoial  Canione^  the  intricate  Sestina,-^^ufficient  alone  to  have  chilled 
Ak  fkm  of  lyrical  inspirations-harmonised  well  with  sentiments  as  arti&cial 
m  thcmsfflires-  Etery  thing  took  a  tone  of  listlessness  and  luxurious  ease— - 
an  air  of  eompooed  melancholy,  or  quiet  Epicurean  enjoyment,  that  seemed 
lo  hril  emotion  to  rest,  and  blend,  in  equal  forgetf^dness,  the  senses  and 
the  soul. 

Yet  this  Tery  limitation  of  the  efforts  of  poetry  to  one  class  of  sulijecls, — ^this 
stmhoos  ezclusioo  of  themes  of  more  national  and  warmer  interest,  must  be 
admilted  lo  baye  given  to  the  amatory  and  pastoral  poetry  of  Italy  a  degree 
of  ferfedioQ  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  nation.  The  love-verses  of 
Petrarch,  of  Giusto  da  Conti,  of  Bembo,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Politian,  and 
Sannamro,  are  models  jpf  elegance  and  refinement ;  and  calculated,  beyond 
doubt,  lo  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  taste  of  any  nation,  whose 
jpoelry  was  of  a  less  ornate  and  elaborate  kind.  Borrowing  from  the 
Troobadoars  the  harmonious  intricacy  of  the  canzone,  and  from  the  Sicilians 
the  form  of  the  sonnet,  they  had  eclipsed  and  cast  into  the  shade  the 
ioaroes  from  whidi  they  had  obtained  them.  It  is  an  easy  task  to  point  out- 
Ihetr  conceits  and  affectation ;  but  who  can  be  insensible,  at  the  same  time, 
to  Ihdr  exquisile  imagination--the  refinement  of  their  sentiments — the 
beauty  of  their  j^ctures — the  classic  air  that  pervades  their  eclogues-^>K>r  the 
defa'doos  harmony  of  their  choruses,  that  float  around  us  like  lyrical  voices 
heard  in  the  airt  It  is  but  a  slender  boast,  perhaps,  for  a  nation,  that  she 
has  carried  to  its  perfection  the  poetry  of  the  senses ;  but  never,  before  or 
siooe,  has  it  been  dignified  by  so  much  genius,  or  allied  to  so  many  tender 
and  amiirtile  sentiments,  or  embalmed  in  such  a  stream  of  sweetne^  and 
mdody. 

Such  appears  lo  have  been  the  general  character  of  Italian  poetry 
daring  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  whole  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury;  and  those  who  recollect  the  nature  of  the  original  romantio 
poetry  of  Spain  will  perceive,  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Ita- 
lian in  almost  all  its  leading  fealores.    The  very  ea9ence  of  Spanish  poetry 
was  activity — ^that  of  the  Italian  repose. — The  former  had  devoted  its 
strains  to  the  celebration  of  the  national  glories,  and  presented,  only  in  a 
more  dignified  shape,  events,  which  really  adorned  its  annals ;  in  the  latter, 
patriotism  seemed  to  have  expired  with  Dante  and  Petrarea,*  and  all 
aUosions  to  national  events  were  scrupulously  avoided.    Hence  the  cha- 
racter ol  Spanish  poetry,  with  all  its  occasional  Orientalism,  was  natural ; 
tor  it  was  the  poetry  of  life  and  action  ;— ^that  of  the  Italian,  occupied 
with  an  ideal  world  and  imaginary  Arcadia,  was  contemplative,  dreamy, 
and  unsobslantial. 

From  what  causes,  then,  did  it  arise,  that  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  should 
be  remarkable  for  the  decline  of  the  old  chivalrous  taste  in  Spain,  and  the. 

*  Bveadicin  ■  of  a  Mnpieioiis  eatt.  Dante  was  evidentlj  more  a  OhibeUme  than  aa  1 
•mi  Pctvarch'a  palriotiHi  efaporated  in  a  liiHrle  eansone,  and  a  fooMib.  admin^ioii  of  (I|» 
-* of  ColadeRieon. 
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^doptjoa  ct  a  syatem.so  dUfereiii  as  Ihe  Itaiian  ?  Did  it  mad  eoiiraly  bom  m 
(be  ioflueoce  of  the  superior  polish  and  perfection  of  Italian  veraificalkNi,  i? 
as  displayed  in  the  works  of  Boscan  and  Garctlaso ;  or  was  it  rather  the  9 
gradual  result  of  other  principles,  more  remote  in  their  origin,  and  won  x 
general  in  their  operation  ?  if 

We  confess  we  lean  to  the  latter  opinion.    We  are  perauaded  tkat  the  i 
superior  polish  of  the  Italian  poetry  never  ooold  have  impressed  Ihe  Cas-  <s 
tilians  with  an  idea  of  the  rudeness  of  their  own,  had  the  national  chano-  n 
ter  remained  the  same.    It  is  a  mistake,  in  the  first  phce,  to  suppose  thiC ..% 
the  character  of  Italian  poetry  was  unknown  in  Spain  till  the  wan  af  9\ 
Charles  in  Italy,  and  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Boscan.     Specimeis  r; 
of  the  Italian  enieeaayllabie  verse  occur  even  in  the  Gouni-Lucaocr  af  .« 
Juan  Manuel,  as  early  as  1362 ;  and  it  was  evidently  familiar  to  the  Mar-  x\ 
quis  of  Santillana,*  who,  before  1A58,  had  published  about  forty  sonnets  ^ 
in  the  Italian  style,  which  occur  in  the  Canoumero  of  Argotu  de  Molioi.  ^ 
But  though  recommended  by  the  talents  of  such  men,  the  innovation  did    ^ 
not  then  -succeed,  because  it  was  opposed  to  the  general  feeling  of  the    | 
people.     It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Boscan  was  a  man  of  greater  talents   { 
than  Manuel  or  Santillana,  and  that  its  ultimate  success  was  owing  to  this   , 
circumstance.    But  without  meaning  to  underrate  the  talents  of  Boscaa    . 
and  Garcilaso,  there  are  many  things,  we  think,  that  show  that  such  a 
general  movement  as  took  place  in  Spain  during  the  sixteenth  cenlarjr,    , 
was  not  owing  to  the  labours  of  any  individual  poet.     Poets,  in  feet,  are    . 
seldom  so  far  in  advance  of  the  opinions  of  their  age  as  is  believed.    It  is    j 
true  that,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  a  national  literature,  the  influenoe  of    ^ 
individual  talent  is  generally  more  visible  than  the  influence  of  tlie  spirit    , 
of  the,  age  on  that  individual ;  but  as  the  circumstances  which  render 
poets  a  pecaliar  class  alter  witfi  the  progress  of  society,  the  latler  in-    ^ 
fluence  gradually  becomes  the  strongest;   and   in  advanoed  periods  of 
civilisation,  even  the  most  original  poets  content  themselves  with  stamp- 
ing the  character  of  the  age  upon  their  works,  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  communicate,  from  the  superiority  of  their  own  minds,  a  new  direction 
to  national  propensities.     Now  in  Spain,  those  circumstances  that  tend  to 
insulate  men  of  genius,  and  to  separate  the  spirit  of  society  from  indivi- 
dual inspiration,  had  never  existed  at  all— partly  from  the  universal 
diffusion  of  intelligence,  which,  at  a  peculiarly  early  period,  had  resulted 
from  the  connection  with  Arabia;   and  partly   from  the  character  of 
Spanish  poetry,  which,  as  it  was  in  its  nature  essentially  popular,  partook 
from  the  first  of  all  the  variations  of  popular  opinion. 

We  shall  find  it  more  difficult  to  ascribe  the  revolution  in  taste,  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  to  the  influence  of  the  two  poets  we  have  mentioned, 
when  we  consider  the  character  of  their  genius,  which  liad  noting  in  it  of 
an  inventive  or  creative  cast,  atid  seemed  fitted  only  to  improve  on  the  ideas 
that  had  been  suggested  by  the  more  active  imagination  of  others.  Men 
of  taste  and  refinement  they  undoubtedly  were ;  but  it  is  not  by  mere 
men  of  taste  that  the  ancient  habits  and  cherished  associations  of  centuries 
are  altered,  and  the  canons  of  a  national  literature  subverted  and  over- 
thrown.    Such  events  have  their  origin  in  deeper  causes ;  and  those  poets 

*  Id  his  letter  to  the  Constable  Don  Pedro,  he  talko  of  Italian  poetry  as  well  known,  a«l 
mentions  his  reasons  for  preferring  it  in  some  points  to  the  French.  He  mentions  also,  that 
the  elefen-syllaWe  measare,  which  the  Italians  thcmsNves  had  borrowed  from  the  ProvonraH  was 
commonly  nsed  fpf  c«Dturie«  before  by  the  Vnleotiaji«  and  Catuluu^. 
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Che  iimovatioo  first  appears  will  geaeraily  be  found  to  tnve  only 
ooMBiliated  and  syBtematifled  opinions  which  were  already  floating  on  the 
cf  flodeiy.  Accordingly, when  we  look  to  the  history  of  Spain,  we 
see  that  her  national  character  had  been  silently  ondergoisg  a  com- 
fktt  cfaa»ge  soioe  the  era  to  which  her  romantic  poetry  belongs,  under 
IfeoperaCioo  of  new  political  relations,  new  principles  of  goTemment,  and 
Tiewsof  religions  toleration. 

ne  struggle  between  Arabia  and  Spain,  after  floctating  for  five  cen- 
,  towards  the  commeDcenient  of  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the 
Cithafcc,  to  djr«w  to  a  crisis.  The  tide  of  conquest  had  been  for  some  time 
bdoie  pvdoally  retreating  to  the  eastward.  Leon  and  Castile,  after  long 
wstiBg  their  strength  in  fruitless  rivalry,  became  united  in  the  persons 
d  Fepdinaiid  and  Isabdla ;  and  Granada,  the  last  possession  of  the  Arabs, 
totheir  arms  in  iA92.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  discovery  of 
ceuntries  on  the  other  side  of  f)ie  Atlantic,  which  at  first  seemed 
la  ftomise  to  Spain  the  possession  of  inexhaustible  treasures.  Navarre 
wasaUed  in  1512.  The  accession  of  Charles  V.,  the  possesssor  of  the 
Netherlands,  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  dominions  inherited  from 
IfaxiBdlian,  completed  that  enormous  accumulation  of  territory,  which, 
in  the  coarse  of  half  a  century,  raised  Spain  from  an  unknown  and  insig- 
t  stale  lo  the  proudest  rank  among  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

of  power  more  ei^nsive  than  any  that  had  been  witnessed  in 
Europe  since  the  days  of  Chariemagne,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Charles 
ihoald  have  indulged  in  dreams  of  uniyersal  conquest,  or  that  his  subjects 
shenld  ha^e  Mien  into  the  same  delirium.  The  brilliancy  of  his  first 
campMgus  served  to  confirm  these  anticipations,  and  to  create  and  sustain 
in  the  and  of  the  Spanish  people  an  insatiable  ambition,  and  a  diseased 
appeCiie  for  military  glory.  It  was  to  the  career  of  arms  that  all  talent 
now  looked  forward  for  its  reward  ;^to  ihat  the  energy  and  constancy  of 
SpaaMi  character  were  devoted,  and,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  the  name 
aC  Syan  iUostrious,  the  Spanish  soldier  sacrificed  (as  he  thought  for  a 
time)  his  personal  freedom,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  same  pride  in  passive 
obedience,  wbich  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  the  consciousness  of 
independence.  Whatever  courage,  perseverance,  or  discipline  could  per- 
form, the  vf^rriors  of  Charles  Undertook  and  accomplished;  wherever 
die  voice  of  their  leader  called  Hiem^to  toil,  or  danger,  or  death — we 
find  Item  still  yielding  the  same  unshaken,  unmurmuring  obedience. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture ;  and  doubtless  there  is,  at  first  sight, 
something  imposing  in  this  altered  state  of  Spanish  character.  There  is 
sosMfting  Ihat  appeals  to  the  imagination,  if  not  to  reason,  in  that  un- 
questioning devotion  which  courted  dangers,  and  privations,  and  toils ;  that 
bastard '  patriotism  which  led  the  Spanish  soldiery  to  forget  even  the  in-« 
tepesbaC  liberty,  in  the  desire  of  aggrandising  their  country, — and  to  cherish 
the  rsocrflection  or  anticipation  of  her  greatness,  in  the  wildest  and  most 
disiaat  of  those  regions  where  she  had  sent  them  to  conquer — or,  perhaps, 
to  die.  We  are  ready  to  imagine,  that  the  same  grandeur  of  thought  was 
oonsfMcoons  in  other  parts  of  their  character,  and  yield  reluctantly  to  the 
belief  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  history  of  this  period — that  the  per- 
fection of  military  virtue  was  united  with  almost  every  moral  vice,  with 
the  most  deliberato  treachery,  and  the  most  unrelenting  cruelty.  But  tho 
(act  cannot  be  disguised.  The  noblest  warriors  of  the  sixteenth  century 
were  not  more  terrible  for  their  [n  oh  ess  than  llieir  crimes;  and  if,  as  Sis- 
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moDdi  says,  they  presented  to  the  eDemy  a  front  of  iron,  they  presented  i»  m 
the  unfortunate  an  iron  heart.  ii 

It  may  be  asked,  why  we  attribute  such  demoralising  effects  to  the  wars  i^ 
of  CharleS)  wliile  we  ascribe  to  the  more  protractred  struggle  with  Arabia  ^ 
so  different  a  result?  But  there  were  striking  distinctions  in  the  character  .^ 
of  these  contests.  It  is  true,  that  the  effects  of  war  on  national  character  a« 
can  never  be  in  themselves  favourable.  Those  sacrifices  of  principle  to  si-  r 
tuation,  and  that  confinement  of  every  thing  within  the  pale  of  military  -^ 
duty  which  it  exacts — that  submissive  apathy  which  it  dignifies  with  tbo  r^ 
name  of  discipline — that  callousness  of  feeling  which  it  tends  to  foster—  ^ 
are  always  prejudicial  to  the  character  of  a  nation,  unless  they  are  counter-  ^ 
acted  by  some  strong  principle  of  generous  and  amiable  feeling.  But  the  ^ 
precise  degree  in  which  they  operate  depends  materially  upon  particular  y^ 
circumstances.  A  contest  which  unites  all  hearts — ^which  anincM^  the 
exertions  of  the  soldier  as  well  as  |^e  leader — ^which  is  connected  with  prin- 
ciples of  lofty  feeling,  instead  of  mere  calculations  of  interest  or  territorial 
accession,  has  always  in  itself  a  counteracting  principle,  which  neutralises, 
in  some  measure,  the  evil  consequences  of  war.  An  additional  chedL  is 
furnished,  when,  in  addition  to  the  noble  character  of  the  end  in  view,  long 
intercourse  has  taught  the  contending  parties  to  respect  each  other,  and 
fostered  a  romantic  connection,  and  cemented  private  attachments  in  the 
midst  of  public  opposition.  Both  these  are  to  lie  found  in  the  warfare  with 
Arabia.  But  the  campaigns  of  Charles  contemplated  only  the  acquiution 
of  territory.  They  had  no  connection  with  that  enthusiasm  of  reliipoo 
and  patriotism  which  gives  to  every  one  engaged  a  proud  consciousness  of 
individual  importance.  They  were  diversified  and  softened  by  none  of 
those  peaceful  interludes  that  relieve  the  tragedy  of  war.  Strangers  among 
strangers,  the  Spaniards  could  cultivate  no  intercourse  with  the  nations  to 
which  they  were  opposed;  and  thus,  in  Europe  or  America — among  Pro- 
testants or  Catholics — in  Germany,  or  at  the  sack  of  Rome— they  preserved 
the  same  inflexible  pride,  and  the  same  undistinguishing  ferocity.  Add  to 
this  the  decay  of  that  chivalrous  spirit,  which  had  been  mainly  supported 
by  the  irregular  nature  of  military  tactics,  and  the  opportunities  thus  af- 
forded for  feats  of  individual  heroism.  The  use  of  gunpowder  had  become 
general  by  the  time  of  Charles  Y. ;  and  the  consequences  which  Ariosto 
had  forseen  *  had  already  become  evident. 

Other  elements  were  united  with  this  military  spirit  in  deteriorating  the 
Spanish  character.  While  tlireatening  or  destroying  the  liberties  of  other 
nations,  they  had  been  insensible  to  the  gradual  decline  of  their  own, 
amidst  the  confusion  of  attack,  the  excitation  of  victory,  and  that  privileged 
dictatorship  whch  is  occasioned  by  the  necessities  of  war.  The  immense 
enlargement  of  the  Spanish  dominions  had  also  been  unfavourable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  proper  balance  of  power  in  the  state.  While  Spain  con- 
tinued an  insulated  kingdom,  the  nobles,  the  guardians  of  the  national 
privileges,  had  felt  themselves  almost  on  an  equality  vrith  their  king,  and 
with  the  inclination,  had  also  the  power  of  confining,  within  its  proper 
boundary,  the  powers  of  monarchy ;  but  when  the  immense  dominions  of 

'  When  Orlando  throws  Cyrootoo's  gon  into  the  sea  : 

^  Lo  tolse  e  dinse — Perche  piik  non  alia 
Mai  cavalier  per  te  d*essere  arditOj 
Ne  quatoto  il  Duon  vat,  mai  pi&  si  Tanti 
l\  lio  per  Co  Taler,— qai  p^  rimanti,'*— C.  9. 
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IT,  Holiaod,  and  part  of  Italy,  were  added,  Spain  became  only  a 
aauff  kmn  in  the  hsi  of  his  possessions,  and  the  power  of  the  nobility  shrunk 
aolhing,  compared  with  that  of  a  prince  who  could  range  under  his 
the  troops  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.    It  them  became  ne- 

for  the  nobles  to  preserve,  by  submission,  the  dignity  they  could  no 

maintain  by  resistance ;  and  thus  the  same  anxiety  to  support  their 
awn  importance,  which  in  one  state  of  society  had  been  the  means  of  se- 
enriDg  the  national  liberties,  became,  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  one  of 
the  strongest  props  of  arbitrary  power. 
Last  came  the  influence  of  the  Inquisition.  This  terrible  tribunal  had 
established  in  iA78  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  had  scarcely 

1,  during  the  reign  of  Charles,  its  maturity  of  guilt.  It  seems  un- 
denaUe,  indeed,  that,  even  before  the  foundation  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Spanish  cbaracter  was  tinctured  with  fanaticism  in  a  considerable  degree; 
and  perhaps  its  institution  was  at  first  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation. 
But,  thwgh  leyelled  ostensibly  against  heresy  in  religion,  its  real  sphere  of 
actioii  was  far  more  comprehensive ;  and  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  crafty 
Ferdinand  would  never  have  consented  to  its  establishment,  had  not  he 
foreseen  that  il  might  be  rendered  as  effectual  a  check  upon  political  as  re- 
ligious heterodoxy.  To  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  observe  by 
what  secret  but  strong  ties  all  the  powers  of  mind  are  bound  together, — and 
bow  surely  even  the  subtle  movements  of  the  imagination  are  affected  by 
the  restraint  of  the  sterner  faculties,  it  will  be  evident  how  unfavourable 
such  an  institution  must  have  been  to  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Thus,  then,  had  the  Spanish  character,  by  the  operation  of  these  concurring 
caoses.been  gradually  assimilating,  in  many  important  points,  to  the  Italian. 
The  causes  which,  in  the  one  country,  had  fettered  the  progress  of  intellect, 
and  lolled  the  imagination  into  an  Arcadian  repose,  had,  in  the  other,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  similar  taste,  by  destroying  ,'the 
relish  for  those  older  strains  which  were  no  longer  in  unison  with  the 
diangp  of  feelings,  and  gradually  withdrawing  the  attention  of  Poetry  from 
the  aSbirs  of  actual  life,  which  she  could  no  longer  look  upon  without  dis- 
gust, or  censure  without  danger.  How  else  could  it  happen,  that,  amidst 
an  age  of  great  events — sudden  and  fearful  catastrophes — ^fevolutions  of 
empires  and  opinions— of  all  that  is  calculated  to  sublimate  the  imagi- 
nation, and  to  awaken  strains  of  indignation  or  triumph,  the  Spanish  Muse 
should  have  exchanged  her  ancient  lyre  for  the  lute,  and  sung  only  the 
strains  of  love  or  pastoral  idleness? — That,  with  a  new  world  opened  to 
Spanish  discovery  abroad — ^the  Moors  expelled  at  home — France  defeated 
at  Firma  and  Pavia,  and  her  monarch  a  captive  in  Madrid — the  Ottoman 
power  humbled  in  Hungary  and  Tunis,  and  her  fleets  whelmed  in  the 
waters  of  Lepanto— Portugal,  in  her  turn,  falling  at  Alcasar — the  Church 
lorn  by  the  reformation  of  Luther — Imperial  Rome  sacked  by  an  apostate 
Bourbon,  and  all  Europe  agitated  by  civil  wars  and  religious  dissensions — 
the  influence  of  these  mighty  changes  on  Spanish  poetry  should  be  traced 
only  in  three  of  Herrera's  Odes,  some  uninteresting  Epistles,  and  in  the 
pages  of  some  dead  and  forgotten  Epics  ?  How  strange  does  it  at  first 
appear,  to  find  the  greatest  of  the  Spanish  poets,  who  were  themselves 
engaged  in  these  tumultuous  scenes,  passing  over  in  silence  the  record  of 
their  dangers  and  their  victories,  and  even,  in  eulogising  the  character  of 
Alva,  celebrating,  not  his  military  prowess,  but  that  patronage  and  love 
of  literature  which,  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  was  united  with  cruelty  m 
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his  character  I  *    But  when  we  reflect  whtt^ere  the  crimes  that  sallied  the  g 
glory  of  these  wars,  and  neutralised  their  poetical  and  inspiring  tendencies   g 
—and  think  of  those  causes  whidi  checked  the  free  exercise  of  thought  and   ^ 
expression-^we  shall  understand  and  approve  that  feeling  of  the  Spanish    ^ 
poets,  which  refused  at  least  to  celebrate,  what  it  was  not  permitted  to  oen*    , 
sure,  and  sought  a  refuge  from  the  realities  of  life  in  the  innocent  delights    ^\ 
of  an  ideal  Arcadia.     Viewed  in  this  light,  the  gentle  melancholy  spirit    ^ 
which  pervades  the  poetry  of  Garcilaso  and  his  contemporaries,  such  as    ^ 
Boscan,  Montemayor,  and  Mendoza,  soldiers  like  himself,  and  habitually    ^ 
conversant  with  scenes  little  calculated  to  soften  the  heart,  or  awaken  the    ^ 
finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  becomes  delightful.    Doubtless   there    / 
appears  some  inconsistency  in  this  union  of  practical  ferocity  with  theoretic 
eal  innocence ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  Spanish  poets  could  thus 
reconcile  war  and  peace,  and  trace,  as  it  were,  their  pastoral  verses  on  the    ^ 
green  turf  with  the  point  of  their  swords.    But  Uiere  is  still  something  of     : 
a  redeeming  quality  in  this  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  goodness.    It  is  the     ' 
expression' of  that  homage   which  the  heart  pays  to  nature  whenever  it 
yields  itself  to  the  pure  influences  of  poetry ;  and  when  we  And  even  the     ^ 
stern  Mendoza,  the  '<  Tyrant  of  Sienna/'  in  his  Epistles  to  Boscan  and 
Zuniga,  breathing  out  his  wishes  for  solitude  and  domestic  happiness,  and     * 
returning  still  unsophisticated  to  the  first  impulses  of  natural  emotion,  we     ' 
think  of  the  favourite  of  Shah  Abbas,  who,  even  in  the  height  of  his  pro»-     - 
perity,  continued  to  visit  in  secret  the  cloak,  the  crook,  and  the  shepherd's      ^ 
pipe,  which  he  had  handled  in  days  less  brilliant,  but  not  less  happy.  ^ 

We  are  not  writing  a  history  of  Spanish  poetry  ;  nor  is  it  our  intention 
to  particularise  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Charles  Y.  "  The  slight  distinctions 
whiq^  separate  them  from  each  other,  and  the  minor  points  of  versification 
and  expression,  can  never  be  properly  appreciated  by  foreigners.  We 
wish  only  to  throw  out  some  general  views  of  tho  state  of  poetry  at  this 
period,  and  of  the  causes  in  which  its  peculiarities  originated,  and  to 
illustrate  these  by  a  few  specimens  from  those  poets  who  may  be  consi* 
dered  as  occupying  the  highest  rank  in  the  departments  which  they  chose 
for  themselves.  The  general  tone  of  the  poetry  of  this  period  is  so  de- 
cidedly pastoral,  that,  in  a  coup  d'ail  oilhis  kind,  it  might  be  unnecessary 
to  exhibit  any  specimens  from  other  departments,  were  it  not  that  Uie  few 
we  do  possess  in  the  heroic,  and  the  moral  and  religious  lyric,  though  they 
can  be  regarded  only  as  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  character  of  the  age, 
arc  of  uncommon  excellence ; — and  in  pastoral  poetry  there  is  so  much 
sameness  and  monotony  of  imagery  and  sentiment — so  much  of  a  conven- 
tional cast  in  which  allpoets  agree,  that  the  character  of  a  very  large  mass 
may  be  completely  appreciated  from  a  very  few  specimens. 

In  adopting  the  Italian  versification  and  tho  Italian  taste  in  the  pastoral 

*  Thin  uoioD  of  elegant  taste  wiih  ferocitj  of  conduct,  which  is  conspicaous  in  Alva,  ami  to  a 
less  extent  in  Mendoza,  is  less  uncommon  than  mit;hl  at  first  be  imnijined ;  and  iho  annals  of  FfBoce 
and  Italy^  during  the  two  oeoturies  that  preceded  this  period,  furnish  some  strikinfc  proofs,  that 
Horace's  remnrk,  "  lrg(Mum«  didioisse,"  &n.  is  not  of  unirersal  application.  Charles  of  Anjoa, 
iho  lynwii  of  Naples,  and  ilic  innrdtTiT  of  Conradin,  was  a  poet;  and  amatory  verses  of  his  in  the 
iangue  d*oi[,  still  exist  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Folquet,  Bishop  of  Thoulou8i%  one  of 
the  Dioa  odious  wretches  of  his  age,  was  a  Troubadour  and  a  poet  Filippo  Maria,  the  last  of  the 
Visconti,  and  Francisco  Sforzaof  Milan,  men  of  blood  and  outrage.  sun-ouiiJcd  theiiisclvcs  with 
a  court  of  learned  men.  Kveu  the  gloumy  Philip  H.  amidst  the  various  aifairs  of  imporlanoe  wbich 
engaged  him  on  his  entrance  into  Portugal,  is  said,  by  Faria  y  Souza,  to  have  enquired  with 
eagerness  for  Cnmocns,  and  to  have  been  sensibly  nflfccted,  by  heariug  that  all  t!i:it  reuiaineil  of 
that  great  poet  was  the  epitaph  in  the  church  of  Santa  Anna,  which,  to  lh«'  dissrnce  of  his 
country,  commemorates  that  "  he  lived  poor  and  miserahle^and  so  he  died!" 
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and  aoMlory  lyrici  the  Spanish  poets  had  never  been  able  to  divest  them- 
setfes  of  that  taint  of  exaggeration  which  their  early  iotercouse  with  the 
Emi  hMd  communicated  to  them»  or  at  least  increased. "  Hence,  if  there 
baij  prominent  distinction  between  the  poetry  of  the  two  countries  at  this 
Dcriod,}  it  arises  from  this.  The  Spanish  poets  have  more  warmth, 
M  leas  taste  ;  and,  while  they  are  frequently  more  natural,  they 
9n  geoerally  deficient  in  that  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression 
which  is  so  eminently  the  characteristic  of  the  Italians.  Something 
of  the  old  leaven  of  impetuosity  and  hyperbole  adheres  to  all  of  them, 
perhaps,  except  Garcilaso ;  and  hence,  though  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the 
pastofal  poets  of  Spain,  he  is  by  no  means  the  most  perfect  representation 
o(  the  general  tone  of  the  poetry  of  the  age.  In  this  respect  Boscan,  Mon- 
lemayor,  and  Saa  de  Miranda,  may  be  said  to  embody  more  accurately  the 
mlional  feeling.  Boscan,  in  particular,  who  preceded  Garcilaso  in  the  use 
of  the  Italian  measures,  thougli  he  studied  with  the  greatest  care  the  poetry 
of  Petrarch,  Bembo,  Sannazzaro,  Politian,  and  Bernardo  Tasso,f  never 
eonUl  aequire  their  elegance  of  taste,  or  divest  himself  of  the  national  ten- 
dency to  Orientalism.  There  are  passages,  no  doubt,  in  his  '*  Claros  y 
frescos  rios/'  which  have  a  truth  and  nature  about  them  not  often  to  be 
Ibund  ID  Italian  poetry.  But  wherever  he  attempted  to  rival  the  neatness 
of  Pstraica,  he  (ailed. j:  Montemayor,  again,  exhibits  a  strange  union,  or 
nther  contest,  of  the  two  styles.  In  his  Duma  he  was  [perpetually  blend- 
ing ihem ;  and  while  the /bmd  of  his  work  is  evidently  from  the  Italian  and 
Greek  Romances,  and  many  specimens  of  the  Canzone,  Sestina,  Sonnet, 
and  those  triple  rhymes  {e9drujola$J  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  ^r^ 
emiia^  occnr,  yet  nearly  an  equal  number  of  the  poems  interspersed 
through  that  work  are  Tedandilku  and  chanManeta$y  in  the  old  national 
style,  and  full  of  that  despairing  energy  which  distinguishes  the  pieaes  in 
the  CgmciomeroB. 

In  Garcilaso,  however,  the  Italian  poets  found  a  rival,  and,  we  are  in- 
clined lo  think,  a  superior ;  for  if  the  charge  of  exaggeration  applies  to 
the  Spanish  poets,  that  of  unnatural  subtlety  is  not  less  applicable  to  the 
Italian.  The  enthusiastic  study  of  the  Grecian  philosophy  in  Italy,  and 
particularly  of  the  writingia  of  the  later  Platonists,  had,  at  an  early  period. 


_  flf  the  Mune  fault  •eems  to  have  adhered  to  the  S|Mniih  writers  eren  in  the  days  of 
ID  ECeratore.  Quioctilian,  speakine  of  Ibe  superioriljr  of  their  imagination  to  their  taste,  says, 
**  Tefles  eos  8uo  ingcnio  scripsisse,  mieno  judicio."  » 

t  Mr.  Wiflen  eaumerates  TansiHo  among  the  Italian  poets  whose  fame  gare  an  impulse  to'  the 
of  Oardlaao.     We  rather  think  that  this  is  a  mistake.    Garcilaso  bad  certaiahr  written 
of  Ilia  oompositioDS  before  I5S0,  and  Tansillo  had  written  nothing  before  1634.  in  the 
SB  of  wVdi  year  he  acquired  a  disgraceful  notoriety  by  the  publication  of  his  Venaemmia- 
Bat,  his  Soonels,  bia  Cansoni,  aira  hisLagiime  di'  Saa  Pietro,  which  alone  were  likeW  to 
hare  been  congenial  to  the  pure  taste  of  the  Spanidi  poet,  did  not  appear  till  after  his  deatn. 

X  Oae  mtHnnrc  will  gvre  an  idea  of  this.    Petrarch,  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  ,(LXIX.),  speaking 
«f  ^  mfnmkm  kft  oy  the  beauty  of  Lanva,  ereo  after  her  charms  were  beginning  to  decay, 

**  Piaga  per  allentard'arconon  Sana." 

**  The  wdund  does  not  heal,  though  the  bow  is  relaxed.'' 

pleases  in  one  line,  is  thus  absurdly  expanded  by  Boscan,  and  applied  to  the 

**  No  sanan  las  heridas  en  el  dadas ;  ^ 
Aunque  cese  el  rolrar  que  las  causo 
8e  quedan  en  el  alma  confirmadas — 
Que  se  uno  esta  con  muchas  cuchilladaii 
I'orque  huya  de  quien  le  acuchillo 
No  por  esto  seran'  mejor  curadas." 

Obras  de  noscan  y  Aly.  de  GarcUcuo,  p.  52. 
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sioB  ;  bul  no  poet  ever  appears  to  have  subjeoled  the  ereatioDft  of  an  enthu- 
siastic imagiaation  more  strictly  to  the  ordeal  of  a  seiferer  and  critical  taste,  *> 
Off  to  have  imparted  to  the  language  of  rapture  so  deep  an  «r  of  truth  and  '< 
reality.     While  he  had  tli(MH>ughly  imbued  himself  with  the  lofty  idealism  » 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  he  exhibits  in  his  style  all  the  clearness  and  pre-  i 
ciston  of  Horace ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Testi  among  the  Italians/  is   i 
certainly  the  only  modem  who  has  caught  the  tme  spirit  of  the  Epienrean  ri 
poet.    In  the  sententious  gravity  of  his  style  he  resembles  him  very  clo6&-  i 
ly.     But  the  Moral  Odes  of  Luis  de  Leon  "  have  a  spell  beyond  "  the  -. 
Lyrics  of  Horace.     That  philosophy  of  indolence  which  the  Roman  pro-  r 
fessed,  which  looks  on  life  only  as  a  visionary  pageant,  and  death  as  the 
deeper  and  sounder  sleep  that  succeeds  the  dream,  —  wbicb  places  the  idea 
of  happiness  in  passive  existence,  and  parts  witli  indifference  from  love  and 
friendship^ from  liberty — from  life  itself,  whenever  it  costs  an  cfiEort  to   .« 
retain  them,  is  allied  to  a  principle  of  universal  mediocrity ^  whidi  is  de-  ^ 
slruclive  of  all  lofty  views,  and,  when  minutely  examined,  is  even  incon- 
sistent with  those  qualified  principles  of  morality  which  it  nomtnally  pro-    . 
fesscs  and  prescribes.    But  in  the  odes  of  Luis  de  Leon,  we  recognise  the 
influence  of  a  more  aniraatiog  and  ennobling  feeling.    He  looked  upon  the    , 
world, 


1  .     .    .    **  esta  lisougera 

I  Vida  eon  euanto  teme,  y  cuanto  espera,'* 


with  calmness,  but  not  with  apathy  or  selfishness.  The  shortness  of  iife, 
the  flighi  of  time,  the  facfing  of  flowers,  the  silent  swiftness  of  the  river,  the 
decay  of  happiness,  the  mutability  of  fortune, — the  ideas  and  images,  which 
to  the  Epicurean  poet  only  afford  inducements  to  devote  (he  present  hour  to 
enjoyment,  are  those  which  the  Spanish  moralist  holds  out  as  incitaments  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  enthusiasm,  which  alone  appeared  to  him  capable  of 
fully  exercising  the  powers  of  the  soul,  or  disengaging  it  from  IIm  infiiience 
of  worldly  feelings,  and  elevating  it  to  that  heaven,  from  which  it  had  its 

birth.f 

♦  ♦  •  j^  *  *  ♦ 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  men  who,  during  the  age  of  Chavles,  effected 
a  revdntion  in  Spanish  taste ;  and  such' the  character  of  that  period,  which 
is  still  considered  by  the  Spanish  critics  as  the  golden  age  of  Uieir  poetry. 
We  c4)nle9B  we  are  inclined  to  question  whether  this  epithet  ou^  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  extended  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  Spanish  writers. 
That  the  lyrical  compositions  of  Garcilaso  and  some  of  his  contempcnraries 
were  snperior  to  any  single  poduction  that  had  preceded  tiiem,  with  the 
exception^  perhaps,  of  Manrique's  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  that  the  poetry  of  the  age,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  consir 
dered  superior  to  that  of  any  which  preceded  it,  appears  to  us  a  more  ques- 
tionable proposition.  To  appreciate  properly  the  spirit  of  the  nmntfitic 
poetry,  we  mmst  peruse  its  numerous  collections  of  legendiuy  ballads^  and 


asd  TeatTa 

^  , ^ >  sieinpre  cs 

podcroaa,'*  addrasMd  to  Carreia,  and  Testi'a  ode  la  Montecttculu,  * '  RincalieUo  orgoffUoao/'  are 
coo  clofle  to  be  accidenUl.  The  oUiMioo  to  Typhena  ia  Mprnted  bj  bolh  neoj-lj  lo  UiA  aune 
tenna.  m  tkete  latter  poevjs. 

.A  ^7?  ^^toMi  odes  of  Luis  dc  Leon,  which  the  critic  has  IraiuJated,  wiU  be  found  ia  jMigea 
470—472. 
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nem  the  general  diffusion  of  poetieal  and  exalted  feeling.  The 
esteDeiye  our  acquaintance  is  with  these  productions,  the  higher  will 
beanr  esUmale  of  Spanish  character  and  genius  at  that  period.  On  the 
CDBlnrf  •  ke  wUl  entertain  the  highest  opinion  of  the  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Cbariea,  who  confines  himself  to  Bijew  specimens  selected  from  jinihoio^ 
pm  and  Flare&ie.  Tiiat  mellifluous  softness  of  expression  which  is  at  first 
90  agreeahle,  palls  on  the  mind ;  that  limited  range  of  imagery  and  thought 
vfakh  pastoral  poetry  admits  of,  becomes  monotonous;  and  above  all,  that 
extreme  delicacy,  which,  when  it  is  systematically  attempted,  is  perhaps 
Aie  mast  trying  test  of  poetical  tact,  becomes  intolerable  when  produced  at 
Meaadhand  by  a  host  of  imitated  imitators.  If  we  consult  our  general  im- 
preaaiops,  the  poets  of  this  period  leave  no  strong  traces  on  the  mind ;  they 
fill om* memories  with  no  splendid  passages;  they  animate  us  by  no  spirit- 
slin-ing  appeals;  they  present  us  with  little  that  speaks  to  the  heart,  or 
comes  home  to  the  business  of  life ; — but  they  soothe  us  into  an  inloxl- 
eating  Sybaritic  softness;  they  give  dignity  to  indolence ;  and  they  please  by 
a  ^ntleness  and  melancholy,  which,  without  questioning  too  minutely 
their  reality,  we  love  to  contrast  with  the  stormy  agitation  of  the  period 
which  gsire  Ihem  birth. 

Bat  the  real  defects  of  this  style  of  poetry  are  most  visible  when  we  ex- 
tend oor  views  a  little  beyond  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  When,  instead  of  a 
world  purely  ideal,  nature  itself,  as  displayed  in  the  actual  passions,  and 
feelings,  and  interests  of  men,  forms  the  general  subject  of  the  labours  of  the 
poet, however  nauch  the  public  taste  may  for  a  short  time  be  led  astray  by 
the  inflnenoe  of  any  one  individual,  it  seldom  fails  to  be  led  back  into  the 
path  of  good  taste  and  natural  feeling.  But  when  moral  and  political  er- 
rors have  led  men  to  abandon  entirely  the  realities  of  life  as  a  source  of 
in^iiration — to  create  a  world  of  their  own — to  invent  imaginary  characters, 
inctdents,  sentiments,  and  language,  this  rectifying  standard  of  Nature  can 
no  longier  be  resorted  to;  and  when,  in  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
progress  ot  thingg,  that  peculiar  style  of  poetry  begins  to  be  tainted  with 
e3Lagg?ralion  and  bad  taste,  it  generally  '*  falls  like  Lucifer — never  to  rise 
again."  The  natural  tone  which  Garcilaso  and  his  contemporaries  con- 
Irired  lo  blend  even  with  the  most  ideal  of  their  conceptions,  as  it  depended 
solely  on  tbeir  own  good  taste,  was  soon  forgotten,  when  their  school  of  poetry 
began,  like  every  other,  to  be  corrupted  by  ambitious  improvers.  Suc- 
ceeding poets  carried  the  principle,  which  they  had  confined  to  the  choice 
of  their  subjects,  into  all  the  minutiae  of  imagery  and  expression ;  till  at 
last  every  sentence  became  an  enigma,  and  every  epithet  was  distorted  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  commonly  applied. 
Henee,  the  corruption  of  taste  which  soon  after  followed  was  no  unnatural 
of  the  style  of  poetry  of  this  period,  pure  and  classical  as  it  ap- 


The  military  and  literary  glory  of  Charles  Y.  is,  after  all,  but  a  specious 
iilosioa.  The  victories  of  Pavia,  of  Tunis  and  Lepanto,  were  the  precursors 
of  fbe  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  the  mortifying  reverses  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  Garcilaso  was  but  the  herald  of  Gongora  and  Quevedo.  ^Tho  reign  of 
Charles  had  fostered  a  system  of  cruelty  and  treachery  abroad — an  indiife- 
renoe  lo  liberty  and  principle  at  home — and  gradually  undermined  those 
•ooDd  priociples  of  thought  and  action,  with  which,  by  some  mysterious 
connection,  the  sources  of  good  taste  seem  lo  be  allied.  If,  fbr  a  time,  the 
evil  principles,  which  it  had  cngcndtTcd  or  increased,  were  concealed  by  Iho 
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imposing  brilliancy  of  undeserved  success]  their  real  effects  became  visible  - 
in  the  nextcentury,  when  we  see  Spin  experiencing  the  most  mortifying  re-  ^ 
verses, — acknowledging,  when  it  was  too  late,  ihe  value  of  those  early  ' 
principles  which  she  had  been  labouring  too  successfully  to  destroy, —  ^ 
contemplating  at  once  the  decline  of  her  literary  and  political  ascendancy, 
— and  sitting,  like  Harius  in  Carthage,  a  ruin  among  the  ruins  die  had 
jnade. 


ANCIENT  GERMAN  AND  NORTHERN  POETRY/ 

The  study  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  North  has  now  become  a  favourite 
pursuit  in  Germany.  Whilst  the  Germans  were  groaning  under  their 
foreign  taskmasters,  their  laws,  their  customs,  and  their  very  language,  were 
threatened  with  extinction.  Their  common  sufferings,  as  well  as  their 
lale  unexampled  successes,  liave  roused  the  dormant  spirit  of  German  pa- 
triotism. They  have  become  conscious  of  the  innate  worth  ahd  might  of 
their  nation,  and  have  begun  to  prize  whatever  is  peculiar  to  it  with  enthu- 
siastic fondness.  This  effervescent  nationality  is,  perhaps,  at  present  a  too 
little  impetuous ;  but  it  has  had  the  good  effect  of  restoring  their  long- 
forgotten  bards,  as  well  as  the  romantic  legends  of  the  olden  day,  to  their 
former  popularity :  and  a  kind  of  poetical  accomplishment  has  thus  been 
given  to  the  old  prophecy,  that  Ariovistus  and  Wiltckind,  and  (he  invul- 
nerable Siegfried  would  issue  once  more  from  tlie  ruins  of  Geroldseck^  at 
the  time  when  Germany  was  in  its  utmost  need,  and  again  bring  triumph 
and  glory  to  their  countrymen. 

All  nations  have  had  tlieir  mythological  age,  in  which  the  destroyers  of 
mankind  have  generally  found  no  difficully  in  soaring  up  to  the  thrones  of 
the  celestial  regions.  The  last  Odin,  in  this  way,  became  the  rightful  mo- 
narch of  Valhalla;  and  the  statue  of  the  king  of  the  Cherusci  was  exalted 
on  the  pillar  of  the  god  of  battles.  We  doubt  not  but  that  the  bards  of  Ar- 
minius  found  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions  announced  with  all  due 
clearness  and  precision  in  the  dread  oracles  of  the  Oak,  and,  making  allow- 
ance for  change  of  circumstances,  we  may  safely  boast  that  the  hierophantic 
race  is  not  wholly  extinct,  even  in  the  present  day.  Every  body  knows 
how  skilfully  Mr.  Granville  Penn  contrived  to  discover,  within  a  very  few 
months  after  the  end  of  the  last  Russian  campaign,  that  all  Bonaparte's 
bulletins  and  bivouacks — Moscow,  Smolensko,  and  Kutosoff,  and  Tchit- 
chagoff,  were  all  lying  snugly  enough  wrapped  up  in  the  38(h  and  39th 

'  1 .  Illttfifmtiont  of  Northern  ADtiqaities,  from  th«  ewrlier  Teutonic  and  ScandinaTian  RcimmeM ; 
bebg  an  Abstract  of  the  Book  of  Heroes  and  Nibelungen  iiay ;  with  lYuisUlions  of  Metrical 
Tak^  from  the  oM  German,  Danish,  Swedisht  and  Icdandic  Langusgesi  with  Notes  a*id  Di*- 
sertatioas.    Bj  Mr.  Weber  and  Mr.  Jamieson.    2.  Altdeutsche  Vvftlder,  durch   der  Briider 

■  GrinuB.  3.  Lieder  der  Alten  Edda,  aus  der  Handschrift  heramgeffeben  uod  erfclftrt  dnrch  der 
Briider  Grimm.  4.  Nordiache  Uelden  Romane,  ttebersetzt  durch  F.  H.  Ton  der  HB^ea.  5. 
Altnordische  Sasen  und  Lieder,  &c.  herauRgegeben  durcli  P.  H.  Ton  der  Hagen.  6.  Der  beiden 
Aeltesten  deutscnen  Gediohte  aus  dem  achten  Jahrhundert.  Das  Lied  too  Hfldebraad  und  Hada- 

.  brand  und  das  Weissenbmnner,  Oebet  zum  erstenmal  in  ihrem  Metrum,  dari^esteUt  und  Kerai]»- 
pegcben  durch  der  Briider  Grimm.  7.  Literarlschcr  Grundriss  zur  Ge^shichte  der  deiutchen 

*  Poesie,  durch  F.  H.  von  der  Hasen  und  J.  G.  Biischinff.  8.  Das  Heldenbuch,  heraufigefefaeii 
durch  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen.  9.  Ueber  der  altdeuachen  MeistcrGesang,  Ton  Jaoob  Grimm.  10. 
Der  Lied  der  Nibelungen  in  der  Umpracbe,  mit  der  Le&arten  der  ▼emchiedenen  Handschrifteii* 
Iierausffegebcn  durch  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen.  11.  SammlunK  deuttchen  Volks-Lieder,  heraustge- 
geben  durch  Biiaching  uod  tod  der  Hagru.^Vol.  xxy'u  p.  ISI.  February,  1816, 
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dupleis  of  Ezekiel ;  and  if  affairs  had  not  fortunately  taken  another  turn, 
tbete  was  a  lime  when  their  majesties  of  Austria,  Wirtemberg,  Prussia,  etc. 
etc.,  and  certain  olher  of  their  cashiered  compeers,  would  have  had  a  fair 
duBce  of  ranking  amongst  the  seven  heads  and  the  ten  horns,  at  least  in 
tie  opinion  of  more  than  one  acute  and  learned  expounder  of  the  book  of 
fierelation. 

There  has  been  as  rapid  a  transition  from  military  fame  to  romantic 
fibling  in  less  obscure  periods.    By  ascribing  to  the   successful   warrior 
somewhat  of  supernatural  prowess,  the  vanquished  have  been  willing  to 
exteaoale  their  shame,,  and  the  victors  to  enhance  their  glory.     When 
Akiaiider  buried  the  armour  fitted  for  limbs  of  more  than  mortal  mould, 
he  had  a  latent  foreboding  of  the  light  in  which  he  was  to  be  considered  by 
future  gteaerations  in  Persia  and  India,  who  would  picture  himnowmounl* 
ed  00  his  griffin,  and  darting  through  the  clouds,  and  now  sunk  beneath 
the  billows  in  his  house  of  glass,  and  compelling  the  inhabitants  of  every 
element  to  own  him  as  their  sovereign.    The  pride  of  the  Franks  bestowed 
moie  crowns  upon  Charlemagne  than  that  doughty  and  orthodox  emperor 
ever  claimed.    And  the  prowess  of  Roland  must  be  gathered  from  the  song 
of  the  minstrel,  and  not  from  the  dry  historical  brevity  of  Eginhart,  where 
we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  the  terrific  imagery  of  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles, 
10  the  ambush  of  the  Gascons,  and  the  death  of  the  prefect  Rotlandus. 
The  iuTestigations  of  the  historians  of  chivalrous  fiction  have  been  hitherto 
confined  to  the  romances  of  the  French  and  their  numerous  imitators ;  and 
the  sobiecl,  although  by  no  means  exhausted,  has  yet  become  tolerably  fa- 
miliar.    The  errant  knights  whom  we  have  usually  encountered,  either 
aspire  to  a  seat  at  the  Round  Table,  or  owe  allegiance  to  the  lilied  ban- 
oer :  and  with  these  most  of  us  are  now  very  tolerably  acquainted.    Ama- 
dis  of  Gaul  and  Palmerin  of  England  are  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as 
Wellington  and  Bonaparte ;  while  their  outlandish  antagonists,  the  bearded 
Soldans  and  recreant  Saracens,  are  about  as  familiar  as  the  Imperial  Mame- 
lukesor  the  Polish  Lancers.  The  very  giants  of  any  note  are  of  our  own  kith  and 
kin  ;  and,  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance,  the  fierce  Morholt  dwindles  into  a 
tall  Irishman,  hardly  half  a  foot  above  the  regulation  standard  of  a  wi- 
dow himler. 

It  is  ftr  othervrise  in  the  national  romances  of  the  Germans.  We  gaze 
there  on  strange  countenances,  and  listen  to  stranger  names  :  and  it  is 
with  some  difficulty  that  we  are  at  length  enabled  to  recognise  the  Gothic 
andHoDoish  subverters  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  throng  of  frowning 
warriors,  who  gradually  recede  from  our  view,  until  they  lose  themselves 
amidst  the  remote  and  visionary  forms  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  When 
Eorqie  was  overwhelmed  by  the  Teutonic  nations,  the  distinctions  be- 
tween these  kindred  tribes  were  not  so  sharply  defined  as  at  later  periods. 
The  Christianity  of  the  Germans  afterwards  contributed  still  more  to  sepa- 
rale  them  from  such  of  the  same  stock  as  Adhered  to  their  old  religion. 
Bui  whilst  the  early  conquests  were  going  on,  they  were  constantly  inter- 
mii^iiig.  And  there  is,  therefore,  less  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the 
wide  difiiision  (tf  the  fables  whose  historical  groundwork  is  to  be  found  in 
the  achieTcments  of  that  eventful  age,  than  at  the  various  disguises  which 
they  assume. 

The  earlist  vestiges  of  the  Teutonic  story  are  preserved  in  the  poems  of 
the  older  Edda,  collected  by  Seemund  Sigufson,  who  lived  between  the 
years  1051  and  1121,  which  have  been  published  at  large,  for  the  first 
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time,  both  by  Grimm  and  Hagen  (Nos.  3.  and  5.)  From  these  the 
Yolsnnga  Saga  was  compHed,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prose  romances 
of  chivalry  were  afterwards  formed  out  of  the  metrical  originals.  The 
hero  Sigurd  slays  the  dragon  Fofner,  and  wins  the  falal  treasure  which 
he  guards.  He  awakens  Brynhilld,  the  wise,  the  warlike,  and  the  fair, 
from  the  magic  slumber  into  which  she  has  been  cast  by  Odin,  and  pilots 
his  faith  to  her :  but  the  charmed  drink  prepared  by  Grimhilld  causes 
him  to  lose  all  remembrance  of  his  vows,  and  to  become  the  husband  of 
Gudrun,  the  daughter  of  the  sorceress.  The  sudraequent  adventures  of  the 
Yolsnnga  Saga,  as  far  as  the  assassination  of  Sigurd,  and  the  voluntary 
death  of  Brynhilld,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Herbert's  translations,  to  which  it 
must  be  added,  that  Swanhilde,  the  daughter  of  Sigurd,  becomes  the  wife 
of  King  Jormunreft,  who,  deceived  by  the  traitor  Bikke,  causes  her  to  he 
trampled  to  death  by  wild  horses.  Agreeing  in  substance,  but  with  the 
usual  variations  of  traditionary  poetry,  the  storv  of  the  German  '*Lay  of 
the  Nibelungen"  is  found  in  the  ancient  Danish  ballads — ^the  "Kiempe  and 
Elskoos  viser,"  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  admirably  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Jamieson. 

The  latest  of  the  Scandinavian  works,  relating  to  the  German  heroes  of 
the  first  race,  is  the  "Welkina  and  Niflunga  Saga,"  which  was  compiled, 
in  the  i3th  century,  from  the  *'  songs  of  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  the  poetry 
of  the  Northmen,  and  the  ancient  romances  and  traditions  of  the  North  of 
Germany."  In  the  very  curious  ancient  preface,  the  author  apologises  for 
the  poetical  exaggerations  of  the  Scalds,  and  magnifies  the  importance  of 
his  Saga,  "which  begins  in  Apulia,  and  travels  northward  to  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  Thuringia  and  Hungary  and  Sweden,  and  also  into  Valland 
(either  Italy  or  France)  and  Spain.  And  of  all  these  kingdoms  does  (his 
Saga  treat,  and  describes  the  deeds  which  were  performed  therein." 

The  Jormuoreck  of  the  Edda,  the  Ermenrich  of  die  German  romances, 
is  undoubtedly  the  Great  Ermanaric,  whom  Jomandes  compares  to  another 
Alexander  :  and  as  the  same  historian  notices  the  fate  of  Swanhilld,  under 
the  name  of  Saniel  or  Senilda,  an  undeniable  proof  is  thus  afforded  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Scaldic  rhapsodies.  The  Arthur  of  Teutonic  romance,  how- 
ever, is  the  hero  Dietcrich  of  Bern;  and  he  and  his  companions  appear 
more  or  less  prominently  in  all  the  poems  which  compose  the  cycle,  it  is 
thought  that  their  deeds  of  high  emprize  were  sung  in  the  "  ancient  and 
barbarous  verses,''  which,  according  to  Eginhart,  were  collected  by  Char- 
lemagne. His  partiality  for  these  national  legends  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  traditionary  fable  contained  in  the  annals  of  Snorro,  according  to  which 
he  carried  his  curiosity  still  farther;  for,  as  he  wished  to  see  the  very  per- 
sons of  these  renowned  champions,  the  Earl  Widforull  evoked  their  spec- 
tres, who  arose  obedient  to  the  spell,  mounted  on  their  war  steeds,  and 
clothed  in  full  armour.  The  ghostly  squadron  advanced  in  four  divisions, 
and  when  Dieterich  came  ^before  the  emperor,  they  sprung  from  their 
chargers,  and  seated  themselves  in  his  presence.  Dieterich  was  known  by 
his  towering  stature,  and  by  his  shield,  upon  which,  as  in  his  lifetimo,  was 
emblazoned  a  crowned  lion.  His  right,  however,  to  bear  this  ancient  device 
of  the  Golhic  kings  becomes  somewhat  questionable,  from  the  induction  to 
the  "  Heldenbuch,"  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  **  evil  spirit 
Machmet,''  whom  the  mother  of  Dieterich  found  lying  by  her  side,  when 
King  Dietmar,  his  reputed  lather,  was  on  a  journey,  had  some  reason  to 
take  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  unborn  hero,  who,  as  he 
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prophoM,  would  breathe  fire  when  he  was  enraged — a  gift  which  afler- 
wards  proTed  of  essential  service  to  him.  The  spirit  also  assured  her  that 
her  son  would  become  "  a  right  pious  hero ;" — ''  and  in  three  nights  the 
devfl  built  a  fair  strong  castie,  which  is  now  the  castle  of  Bern."  The  city 
of  FeroDa,  to  which  the  name  of  Bern  was  given  in  the  Gothic  dialects,  was 
Ifce  capital  of  Dieterich's  kingdom,  from  which  he  was  expelled  by  his  uncle 
Ximeorich,  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
royal  camp  of  Etzel  (Attila),  the  king  of  the  Huns.  It  happens,  unfortu- 
nately, indeed,  that  Attila  died  in  ibS,  while  Ermanaric  flourished  nearly 
aeenlury  earlier;  and  the  great  Theodorick  the  Ostrogoth  was  born  some 
y«n  after  Attila  s  death  :  but,  notwithstanding  these  anachronisms,  and 
the  eootradictory  statements  in  the  romances,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
■otiee,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Theodorick  is  the  historical 
fioUAf^  of  Dieterich  of  Bern, — **  he,  who  was  the  greatest  captain  known 
m  the  wide  world,  and  whose  name  shall  never  be  lost  in  the  southern 
kingdoms,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand."  These  are  the  expressions  of 
the  romancers,  who  may  well  have  been  dazzled  by  the  fame  of  the  son  of 
Tbeodonur  (Dietmar),  when  the  hostile  Greek  pronounces  him  to  have  been 
ioierior  to  no  one  who  had  borne  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  phrensy  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Theodorick,  when  he  beheld  the  countenance  of  the 
moidered  Symmachus  in  the  head  of  the  fish  which  was  served  on  his  royal 
table,  has  furnished  matter  both  for  the  fictions  of  superstition  and  romance. 
At  the  hour  of  his  death,  a  Catholic  hermit  saw  the  Arian  monarch  con- 
ducted to  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  bound  and  barefooted,  between  Pope  John 
and  Symmachus,  who  join  forces  to  hurl  him  into  the  crater.  The  romantic 
legends  have  shown  scarcely  more  mercy  than  Gregory  the  Great,  who  re- 
lates the  foregoing  story.  In  the  '  *  Heldenbuch,  *'  be  is  summoned  to  depart 
by  a  dwatf  who  warns  him,  that  *'  his  kingdom  is  no  longer  of  this  world," 
aid  then  disappears  with  him  '*  no  man  knows  whither."  And  in  the  poem 
of'*  AUila's  Goirirt,"  he  is  placed  under  the  power  of  Satan,  who  bears  him 
to  the  desert,  where,  as  a  punishment  for  his  sins,  he  is  condemned  to  de- 
fend himself  against  the  attacks  of  three  serpents,-— a  dreadful  conflict, 
which  m.  to  continue  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  flight  of  Theodorick  to  the  Huns  is  attributed,  with  less  chronological 
inooosisteiicy,  although  history  is  silent  as  to  the  fact,  to  the  envy  of  Ot- 
lacher  (Odoacer),  in  an  exceedingly  curious  fragment,  which,  from  the  lan- 
guage and  metre  employed  in  it,  must  have  been  composed  in  the  eighth 
century,  and  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  history  both  of  German  poetry 
and  of  German  romance.  In  ancient  manuscripts,  particularly  of  the  north- 
em  languages,  it  is  very  usual  to  find  poetical  compositions  written  straight 
on  like  prose,  without  any  breaks  at  the  ends  of  the  verses ;  the  terminations 
of  which  are  sometimes,  though  not  uniformly,  indicated  by  metrical  poinCs 
at  the  ends  of  the  lines.  And  this  circumstance  having  been  overlooked  by 
Eccard,  who  first  published  the  *'  Lay  of  Uildebrand  and  Hadabrand,"  he 
eonsideted  it  as  poetical  prose,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Weber. 
The  late  editors,  Messrs.  i.  and  W.  Grinun,  have  successfully  regulated 
the  metre  of  this  valuable  relic  (No.  6.),  and  shown  that  it  is  exactly  the 
same  in  principle  with  that  employed  in  the  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saji;on ; 
to  which  latter  language  the  dialect  of  the  poem  bears  a  near  aCG- 
aity. 

It  is  tliought  that  Ihe  traditions  respecting  Dieterich  are  chiefly  derived 
bom  the  Lombards.    But  the  favourite  hero  of  tlio  northern  parts  of  Ger- 
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many  was  Siegfried  or  Sifrit,  the  Sigurd  of  the  Yolsunga  Saga.  Romance 
has  her  relics  as  well  as  religioo.  The  maces  of  Orlando  and  OliTcr  were 
long  shown  by  the  monks  of  Roncesvalles ;  and  the  spear  of  Siegfried,  "  a 
mighty  pine  beam,"  was  kept  with  equal  veneration  at  Worms,  where  Sieg- 
fried was  fabled  to  have  reigned.  There  also,  in  the  church  of  St.  Cecilia, 
his  grave  is  to  be  found,  which  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Third  caused  to 
bo  opened,  in  search  of  the  giant's  bones.  The  German  romances  do  not 
represent  him  as  overtopping  his  brother  heroes ;  but  they  all  agree  that  he 
became  invulnerable  by  bathing  in  the  blood,  or,  as  some  have  it,  in  the  fat 
of, the  slaughtered  dragon,  by  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  ''  HOmen 
Siegfried,  ».  e.  Horny,  or  Impenetrable  Siegfried." 

The  vengeance  which  was  wreaked  ou  Siegfried's  murderers  by  Chrim- 
hild  (who  corresponds  to  Godrunn  in  the  Saga),  is  the  subject  of  the  cele— 
brated  **Nibelungen  Lied,"  which  in  every  respect  may  be  considered  a» 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  middle  ages.    Madame  de 
Stael,  who  gives  a  very  superficial  notice  of  this  poem,  seems  to  have  sup- 
posed that  it  had  lately  been  discovered,  which  is  not  altogether  correct. 
Many  fragments  of  it  were  published  by  Old  Wolfgang  Lazius,  who  quotes 
it  as  historical  authority,  with  the  same  intrepidity  as  he  has  given  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  an  antediluvian  gentleman  in  pantaloons  and  galloches.  The 
revival  of  good  taste  in  Germany  is,  in  great  measure,  owing  to  the  critical 
writings  of  Bodmer.     He  will  be  recollected  as  the  warm  admirer  of 
English  literature,  which  he  defended  against  the  objections  of  Gotlsched ; 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  to  draw  the  ancient  German 
poets  from  their  obscurity.     Having  found  a  MS.  of  the  Nibelungen  in  the 
old  family  library  of  the  Counts  of  Hohenems,  he  published  the  latter  half 
of  the  poem,  under  the  title  of  **  Chrimhildren  Rache ;"  for,  as  to  the  for- 
mer half,  he  suppressed  it,  "  for  the  same  reason  that  Homer  did  not  begin 
the  Trojan  war  with  the  egg  of  Leda;"  and  a  complete  edition  was  not 
given  to  the  public  till  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Miiller's  col- 
lection of  ancient  German  poetry  in  178A.    M.  von  der  Hagcn,  the  late 
editor,  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  poem, — 
which  Aubrey  would  have  added  to  his  chapter  of  name  fatalities.     His 
second  edition  (No.  10.),  a  work  of  great  value  and  labour,  is  **  on  the  plan 
of  those  which  have  been  given  of  the  works  of  classical  antiquity,"  the 
text  being  formed  by  a  careful  collation  of  such  manuscripts  as  he  could 
procure  :  and  a  very  copious  Appendix  of  readings  is  added.    The  merit  of 
M.  von  der  Hagen's  edition  has  been  much  canvassed ;  for  it  seems  that  he 
has  occasionally  acted  with  a  certain  degree  of  BruncJcian  boldness  :  but  if 
a  critical  editor  were  deprived  of  the  bliss  of  conjectural  emendation,  there 
would  be  little  left  to  encourage  him  in  his  toil. 

This  national  epic,  as  it  is  termed  by  M.  von  der  Hagen,  in  an  appro- 
priate dedication  to  the  celebrated  Wolf,  has  lately  attracted  a  most  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  attention  in  Germany.  It  now  actually  forms  a  part  of 
the  philological  courses  in  many  of  their  universities ;  and  it  has  been  hailed 
with  almost  as  much  veneration  as  the  Homeric  songs.  Great  allowances 
must  be  made  for  German  enthusiasm  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
•*  Nibelungcn  Lied,"  though  a  little  too  bloody  and  dolorous,  possesses  ex- 
traordinary merits.  The  slory  turns  upon  the  adventures  of  the  Princess 
Chrimhild  of  Burgundy,  who  is  first  won  by  the  valiant  Siegfried ;  and,  after 
he  is  treacherously  murdered,  gives  her  hand  to  Etzel  (or  Altila)  king  of 
the  Huns,  chiefiy  in  hoprs  lha(  through  his  power  and  influence  she  may 
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be fef allied  oi»  the  murderers  of  her  former  lord.  The  assafisiDS,  accord- 
ingly, and  all  their  kin,  are  induced  to  visit  the  royal  Etzel  at  Vienna, 
whoc,  by  the  iasligalion  of  the  queen,  a  deadly  feud  arises ;  in  the  course 
of  wliidi,  almost  the  whole  army  on  both  sides  are  cruelly  slaughtered. 
By  tkd  powerful  but  reluctant  aid  of  Dieterich  of  Bern,  however,  the  mur- 
doer  of  Siegfried  is  at  last  vanquished,  and  brou^t  bound  to  the  feet  of  the 
qaeen^  who  relentlesstly  raises  the  sword  of  the  departed  hero,  and,  with 
ber  own  hand,  strikes  off  the  head  of  his  enemy.  Hildebrand  instantly 
areoges  the  atrocious  and  inhospitable  act,  by  stabbing  the  Queen, — who 
falls  exulting  on  the  body  of  her  hated  victim.  The  work  is  divided  into 
ihirty-elght  books  or  adventures ;  and,  besides  a  liberal  allowance  of  sor- 
e^  ud  wonders,  contains  a  great  deal  of  clear  and  animated  narrative, 
and  iooamerable  curious  and  picturesque  traits  of  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  characters  are  in  general  very  powerfully  and  naturally  drawn,  espe- 
cially that  of  Haghen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  in  whom  the  virtues  of 
an  heroic  and  chivalrous  leader  are  strangely  united  with  the  atrocity  and 
impefutenl  hardihood  of  an  assassin.  There  are  also  occasional  traits  of 
humour  in  this  piece,  that  add  to  the  effect  of  the  picture ;  but  its  predo- 
minant character  certainly  is  that  of  gloom  and  terror — ^by  no  means  un- 
adjMned  with  epic  dignity.  The  abstract  of  this  singular  work  by  Mr. 
Weber  is  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  English  collection ;  and  the 
specimens  which  are  translated  appear  to  us  to  be  rendered  with  equal  spirit 
and  fidelity. 

It  would  require  a  minute  analysis  of  the  Scandinavian  and  German  poems 
and  manners,  to  show  how  the  history  of  Siegfried,  as  preserved  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  nations,  corresponds  in  most  of  the  leading  points,  though 
with  great  variations  in  the  detail.  As  to  Attlla,  his  reign  made  an  indelible 
impression.  To  this  day  the  Swabian  hinds  point  out  the  ruins  occasioned 
by  his  devastations;  and  the  very  child-eating  ogrea  of  Mother  Goose  prove 
how  severely  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  smarted  under  the  Ugri  or  Hungri,  the 
savagie  armies  of  the  Scourge  of  God.  Wliether  the  present  Hungarians  are 
or  are  not  descended  from  the  ancient  Huns,  they  have  prided  themselves 
in  reckoning  Attila  amongst  their  monarchs;  and  in  the  time  of  the  oldest 
historian  of  Hungary,  the  secretary  of  King  Dela,  he  was  already  the  sub- 
ject of  the  "fables  of  the  peasants  and  the  trivial  songs  of  the  minstrels/' 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Nibelungen  is  thought  by  Grimm  to  be  a  poetical  fic- 
tion, founded  on  the  great  battle  of  Chalons.  Goths  fought  there  against 
Goths;  and  the  vassal  kings  of  Attila,  Walamir,  Theodomir,  and  Widemir, 
of  the  noble  race  of  the  Amali^  like  Dieterich  the  "  King  of  the  Amelun^ 
gem^"  are  forced  to  bear  arms  against  the  Ostrogoths  and  Burgundians  under 
.AtiuB.  An  additional  feature  of  resemblance  is  given  by  Jornandes,  who 
telalei,  that  a  brook  which  flowed  through  the  field  of  battle  was  swelled  to 
Che  siie  of  a  torrent  by  human  gore,  so  that  the  wounded  were  compelled  to 
slake  thor  feverish  thirst  by  drinking  the  blood  of  the  killed  and  wounded ; 
an  incident  which  occurs  in  the  Mibelungen,  as  well  as  in  the  Danish  ballad 
corresponding  to  that  portion  of  the  story. 

The  author  of  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Taking  the  language  as  a  criterion,  it  must  have  been  written,  according  to 
Grimm,  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries;  but  he  is  of  opinion 
that  this  is  only  a  rifacciamento  of  a  much  earlier  work.  The  remaining 
metrical  romances,  which  form  the  German  cycle,  are  of  different  dates. 
The  adventareof  the  Emperor  Otnit,  and  of  Hug-Dicterich  and  Wolf-Diete- 
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rich,  Ihc  ancestors  of  Dietorich  of  Bern,  were  composed  by  Wotfrun  of 
EscheDbach,  a  poet  who*wiH  be  again  mentioned.  These  poems,  together 
with  theRose*Garden  of  Chrimhild,  and  the  Rose-Garden  of  the  magic  dwarf. 
King  Lawrin  of  the  Tyrol,  form  the  ancient  collection,  called  the  ' '  Helden- 
buch/'  or  book  of  heroes ;  and  they  have  been  ably  analysed  by  Mr.  Weber. 
Others  relate  to  Siegfried,  and  to  the  advenlures  of  Dieterich  of  Bern ;  such 
as  his  flight  to  the  Huns,  and  his  battles  with  Ecke,  Fasold,  and  Ebenrot, 
the  gianls  of  the  "  land  of  Aggrippinan."  The  most  modem  of  the  series, 
is  Atlila's  Court,  which  was  written,  or  at  least  patched  together,  from  an- 
cient traditional  legends,  by  Caspar  von  der  Roen,  a  singer  at  fairs  and  mar- 
kets in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  works  of  which  we  have  now  been  qieaking  relate  to  the  oldest  period 
of  German  history, — and  form,  by  their  subjects,  a  link  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  world.  Some  of  these,  however,  we  have  seen,  are  not 
of  themselves  of  very  great  antiquity; — and  thougli  probably  fabricate 
from  materials  of  an  older  date,  are  not,  in  their  present  form,  by  any  means, 
the  oldest  compositions  in  the  language.  For,  these,  we  must  go  back  to 
the  days  of  Charlemagne,  who  actually  began  to  compile  a  grammar  of  bis 
native  dialect ;  in  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  he  had  eonsiderabie 
assistance ;  as  Eginhart  confesses,  that  his  royal  master,  although  he  kept 
his  table-book  constantly  under  his  pillow  to  practise  at  every  leisure  mo- 
ment, yet  was  never  able  to  make  any  great  progress  in  the  art  and  mystery 
of  writing.  But  the  first  important  work  in  which  it  was  employee),  was 
due  to  his  son,  Lewis  the  Pious.  This  monarch,  being  desirous  that  all  bis 
subjects  speaking  the  ''  Theodisc  language"  should  be  enaUed  to  read  Ibt 
Scriptures,  ''ordered  a  Saxon,  who,  amongst  his  own  people,  was  reputed 
to  be  no  vulgar  bard,  to  make  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  into  the  German  tongue."  This  we  learn  from  a  Latin  fn^meot 
published  by  Du  Chesne.  And  it  is  added  by  Hiucmar,  that  the  translator 
was  a  peasant,  who  fancied  that  he  had  been  specially  inspired  by  Heaven, 
and  gifted  with  a  supernatural  vein  of  poetry,  to  enable  him  to  execute  bie 
undertaking.  It  is  supposed  by  Eccard,  and  the  other  German  philologists, 
that  the  **  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists,"  in  the  Gottonian  Library, 
forms  a  part  of  this  translation.  This  ancient  translation  is  written  m  an 
alliterative  metre,  which,  according  to  Hickes,  is  the  same  which  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Pseudo-Gaedmon ;  but  Hickes  soon  abandoned  his  first 
opinion,  that  it  had  been  composed  by  an  Anglo-*^axon,  and  adjudged  it  U> 
''a  Frank  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne."  Junius  imagined  that  it  had  been 
composed  in  a  language  invented  by  the  translator  himself,  and  compounded 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Gothic, — which  would  hardly 
have  made  it  more  intelligible  to  King  Cnute,  for  whose  use  he  conjectured 
it  had  been  fntended.  Others  consider  it  as  a  monument  of  the  aoeient 
Saxon,  then  spoken  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  The  feet  seems  lo 
be,  that  in  the  ancient  Teutonic,  like  the  Greek  of  the  days  of  Homer,  the 
different  dialects  were  nascent  and  faintly  marked ;  and  we  may  judge  from 
the  expressions  of  the  Latin  preface,  that  Lewis  intended  that  Uie  transla- 
tion should  be  intelligible  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  German  do- 
minions. Hickes  was  delighted  with  the  "magnificence  of  the  diction*'' 
of  this  *'  golden  codex."  It  is  less  known  that  Klopstock,  who  chanced  to 
peruse  the  printed  extracts,  tliought  so  highly  of  its  poetical  merit  that  he 
endeavoured  to  procure  a  transcript  of  the  whole.  A  manuscript,  with  some 
lamentable  lacutue,  but  agreeing  very  clearly  with  the  Gottonian  eodex. 
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diieoiFered  some  years  ago  by  M.  Gleg,  a  very  nfodest  aod  iatelligent 
t,  in  the  Cathedral  library  at  Bamberg,  where  the  librarian  sa- 
gacMwsJy  desGribed  it  as  "  an  old  bible,  which  nobody  could  understand;" 
aadof  Ibis  manuscript,  the  defects  being  supplied  from  that  in  the  British 
JIAiiKiim,  aa  edition  has  been  very  long  in  preparation  by  the  veteran  Rein- 
wak/.  In  a  notice  now  before  us,  he  states,  that  the  study  of  the  text,  and 
ifeeoinpoailion  of  the  commentaries  and  glossaries  which  are  to  elucidate  it, 
bve  eoDiployed  him  during  five  and  twenty  years.  If  this  important  work 
erer  does  appear,  it  will  form  a  valuable  accompaniment  to  the  Gospels  of 
Ulfila. 

The  request  of  some  of  the  brethren  of  Ottfried,  a  monk  of  the  abbey 
of  Wdssenbiirgh,  added  to  the  more  powerful  entreaties  of  the  venerable 
malfva  Judith,  induced  this  good  Benedictine  to  compose  his  paraphrase 
ofliie  four  Cr<»pels,  about  the  year  870.  Alliteration  appears  to  have 
fallen  ijoidily  into  disuse  in  Germany;  and  Ottfried  gives  us  the  earliest 
known  specimen  of  German  rhyme.  .  His  religious  adherence  to  the  bibli- 
cal text  necessarily  precluded  much  display  of  imagination  ;  but  he  oe- 
casionaUy  ventures  on  a  few  embellishments  and  similes.  The  me^ager 
of  God,  the  angel  of  heaven,  in  bringing  his  ''  errand  of  love,"  Qies 
''through  the  path  of  the  sun,"  the  "starry  way,"  and  ''the  sea  of 
clouds". 

**  11ia  quam  boto  fona  Gote,  Engil  m  kimiltf , 
Braht  er  therera  woroUi,  duri,  sin  aninti 
Floui;  er  iiunuuin  pad,  sterrno  Ktraza, 
Wogo  wolkono,  zl  iher  nt itins  frono.'' 

And  the  infant  Saviour  is  described  as  growing  amongst  men,  like  a  lily 
amongat  ttioms :  — 

**  Tliai  Kioda  wuahii  uotar  mannon,  so  IHia  untar  thornon.*^ 

The  victory  gained  in  the  year  883,  by  Lewis  the  Third,  at  Sodalenich, 
where  he  defeated  the  Normans,  was^recorded,  as  is  stated  in  a  con- 
temporary chronicle,  "not  only  in  our  annals,  but  also  in  our  national 
songs."  The  Franks  had  not  yet  adopted  the  language  of  their  vassal 
Gaols.  And  one  of  their  national  songs,  which  has  been  fortunately 
preserved,  is  written  in  the  pure  Franco-Theotisc  dialect,  and  con^ 
seqoenlJy  belongs  to  the  history  of  German  poetry.  There  are  animated 
pasnges  in  this  ancient  ballad.  *'  Hludwaig  takes  shield  and  spear,"  and 
leads  on  his  troops  ''singing  the  joyful  lay  Kyrie  eleison."  This  pious 
aInlQ  inspires  them  with  confidence,  *'  and  the  blood  rises  in  the  cheeks 
of  the  Franks  as  they  justed."  The  "  rhythm,"  or  rather  ode,  in  praise 
of  the  virtues  of  Anno,  a  holy  archbishop  of  Cologne,  *'  who  put  on  im- 
mortality" in  the  year  1070,  and  which  was  composed  at  no  great  interval 
after  that  event,  has  greater  originality  than  would  be  readily  anticipated 
from  its  title.  The  archbishop,  like  Theron  and  Hiero,  and  the  rest  of  the 
swift  charioteers  of  Pindar,  is  almost  lost  in  the  vast  exuberance  of  the 
poeCs  iaiagination.  The  history  of  the  four  great  monarchies,  introduced 
by  the  mystic  vision  of  the  prophet,  is  sketched  by  him  with  a  masterly 
hand.  He  loses  no  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  glory  of  the  German 
■ame ;  and  the  mixture  of  history  and  fable  adds  greatly  to  the  romantic 
ipirit  of  the  poem.  Caesar  is  described  as  approaching  to  the  country  of 
his  "kinsmen  the  noble  Franks  : — both  their  ancestors  came  from  Troy, 
the  wcaent  town."    The  settlement  of  the  Franks  ''far  on  the  Rhine/ 
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under  the  Trojan  Francus,  is  next  described ;  and  the  poet  then  resumes 
the  history  of  Caesar  till  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  enquiring  "who  cao 
count  the  numbers  that  hastened  to  oppose  the  hero?  They  came  in 
hosts  and  legions,  as  the  snow  falls  on  the  Alps,  as  the  hail  pours  forth 
from  the  cloud ! "  Battles  then  follow  upon  battles ;  and  we  hear  nothing 
of  Anno's  virtues  and  miracles  till  the  poet's  learning  is  exhausted. 

From  these  scanty  remains  we  pass  on  to  the  period  (from  1136  to 
i%hh)  during  which  the  Imperial  dignity  was  enjoyed  by  the  House  of 
Hohen-Staulfen.  Upon  the  accession  of  Conrad  the  Third,  the  fouDder 
of  the  Swabian  line,  the  banquet-hall  suddenly  unfolds  its  portals,  and  we 
l)ehold  the  high-places  filled  with  kings  and  dukes,  mailed  knights  and 
trusty  squires,  each  of  whom 

^  took  the  harp  in  glee  ami  game. 


And  made  a  lay,  and  gaTe  it  name.'' 

And  the  fathers  of  romantic  poetry  emerge  out  of  the  gloom  of  antiquity, 
arrayed  in  chiyalrous  splendour. 

Under  this  new. race  of  rulers,  the  dialects  of  the  south  and  west  of  Ger- 
many obtained  a  decided  preponderance.  The  Swabian  or  Allemannic 
became  blended  with  the  Franco-Theotisc,  and  thus  formed  the  basis  of 
the  language  of  the  present  day,  which,  as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  the 
"  volgare  illustre"  of  Italy,  has  superseded  its  sister  idioms,  and  become 
the  sole  vehicle  of  information. 

Whatever  literary  impulse  may  have  been  given  by  the  first  crusade, 
it  appears  that  the  second  produced  a  more  decided  effect,  by  generally 
diffusing  the  cullivation  which  had  been  maturing  in  the  favoured  regions 
of  the  South.    The  geographical  position  of  the  Empire  caused  it  to  become 
the  high  road  for  Uie  warlike  pilgrims  who  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross.    Its  population  was  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
songsters  of  Provence  and  Catalonia ;  and  their  polished  strains  were  soon 
re-echoed  in  the  harsher  tones  of  the  '*  Mnmi-siiiGBHS,"  or  bards  of  love, 
as  they  chose  to  name  themselves,  of  the  Swabian  era.    There  is  a  fa:- 
miliar  observation,  that  although  courtship  is  agreeable  enough  to  the 
parties  who  are  engaged  in  it,  it  affords  but  a  sorry  amusement  to  the 
spectators ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  almost  equally  true 
of  love  verses.    The  **Minne-Lieder,*'  however,  of  the  ancient  German 
poets,  possess  as  much  merit  as  is  consistent  with  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  and  the  school  which  they  imitated.    Their  elaborate  and  some- 
times intricate  versification  was  copied  from  the  laborious  stanzas  of  the 
masters  of  the  "  gaye  science."    Their  verse  was  less  harmonious;   but 
(he  decided  accentuation  of  the  German  (a  quality  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  all  other  Teutonic  dialects)  enabled  them  to  mark  the  rhythm 
of  their  hues  with  greater  accuracy.    The  imagery  of  their  lyrics  is  full  of 
languid  prettiness;  although  it  presents  too  frequent  a  repetition  of  the 
same  objects.    The  merle  and  the  mavis  are  ever  heard  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  song ;  the  weather  is  always  clear,  the  sun  warm,  and  the  field^ 
enamelled  with  flowers ;  and  many  an  important  lesson  is  conveyed  to 
the  dreamer,  whilst  he  is  slumbering  by  the  side  of  the  glassy  fountain, 
under  the  shade  of  the  verdant  plane-tree.     King  Thibault's  criticisms 
on  the  commonplaces  of  the  Provencals  may  be  justly  applied  to  their 
German  imitators : — 
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**  Peuille  ne  flora  ne  Taut  riens  en  chantant, 
Pon  oe  pas  defaute  aaos  plu^  de  rimoicr. 
El  poor  faira  soulas  moienne  geal 
Qiu  maavais  mos  font  80vent  abayer." 

• 

The  JTfVMie-singeTS,  however,  frequently  burst  out  in  a  flow  of  jovial  feel- 
u^  and  warm,  bridegroom-like  sincerity,  unknown  to  the  sentimental 
Inttbadours,  by  whom,  as  in  the  lay  of  Guillen  d'Aismar,  "  un  dolz  pleu- 
m"  was  {Nreferred  to  an  hundred  smiles, — and  whose  raptures,  too,  are 
oAen  afiecled,  oyercharged,  and  unnatural.  A  noble  author  is  now  con- 
sidered  ssa  rather  rare  occiurence.  But  in  the  age  of  the  *'  Minne-singers," 
baldly  any  one  dared  to  cultivate  tlie  art  of  poetry,  unless  he  could  prove 
his  fiiteeo  quarters?    The  sovereigns  of  Germany  themselves,  emulating 

Crhaps  the  example  of  our  captive  Richard,  shared  in  the  general  fervour. 
the  valuable  volume  of  Rudiger  Maniss,  which  we  apprehend  has  passed 
by  dis  time  from  Paris  to  Berlin,  the  collection,  with  due  regard  to  royal 
precedency,  is  headed  by  the  poems  of  the  Emperor  "  Henry."    There 
were  three  sovereigns  of  this  name ;  but,  from  the  antiquity  of  Henry's 
dletioii,  he  is  supposed  ^o  have  been  the  son  and  successor  of  Frederick 
Barharoasa.    The  next  place  is  held  by  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia, 
whose  flowing  versification  would  have  recommended  him  to  notice,  even 
had  he  been  of  meaner  rank.    A  ballad,  distinguished  for  its  tenderness, 
is  giveo  as  the  production  of  the  Duke  of  Breslau.     The  rude  simplicity 
of  the  times  has  annexed  an  ungraceful  epithet  to  the  person  of  Henry, 
the  Fat  Duke  of  Anhalt ;  but  his  poetry  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  taste 
and  el^nnce :  and  a  single  lay  bears  witness  to  the  talents  of  the  unfor- 
tmiale  Conradin,  the  last  member  of  that  powerful  family  which  had  filled 
the  diief  throne  in  Christendom  during  so  many  generations,   and  who 
was  deprived  of  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  in  the  midst  of 
the  capital  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  wrest  from  his  enemies.    An  old 
tradition  ascribes  the  insecurity  of  the  throne  of  Naples  to  the  baneful 
spells  of  the  vdzsid  Arbatel ! — It  is  full  time  that  the  sanctity  of  St.  Ja- 
Duarius  diould  exert  itself  to  counteract  them. 

Allhoo^  the  poets  of  the  Swabian  era  derived  their  name  from  their 
lyrical  eomppsitions,  it  must  not  be  supposed  thatthe  other  branches  of 
poetry  were  overlooked  by  them.  Henry  of  Veldeck,  one  o(  the  earliest  of 
the  Miooe-siDgers,  has  left  a  spirited  paraphrase  of  the  iEneid,  taken  how- 
ever from  the  translation  of  Ghrestien  de  Troyes,  and  not  from  the* 
original.  The  name  of  "Wolfram  of  Eschenburg  and  Pleienfeld"  has  been 
transmitted  to  posterity,  accompanied  by  the  warmest  praises  of  his  con- 
temporaries. "The  learned  Wolfram,"  **  the  wise  master  of  the  art,"  is 
never  mentioned  by  them  without  some  tribute  of  applause.  This  distin- 
goished  writer  was  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  the  Lord  of  Eschenburg 
in  the  Palatinate ;  and  after  receiving  the  order  of  knighthood  from  the 
Coonl  ef  Heuneberg,  he  appears  to  have  wandered  from  castle  to  castle, 
like  a  true  courteous  knight,  dividing  his  time  between  feats  of  arms  and 
minHieisy.  He  is  afterwards  traced  to  the  court  of  Hermann  of  Thuringia ; 
and  he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  personages  in  a  singular  poetical  dialogue, 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  contending  with  other  bards  of  note  for  the 
laurel  crown.  This  trial  of  skill  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  castle 
of  Wurtzburg,  in  the  presence  of  the  Landgrave  and  his  wife  Sophia,  and 
is  noticed  as  an  historical  fact  in  th^  German  chronicles.  Few  other  parti- 
culars of  Wolfram's  life  have  been  preserved.  It  can  only  be  gathered  from 
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his  works,  that  he  encountered  the  usual  fate  of  genius, — ^'poverty  and 
disappointment;  and  his  tomh^  in  our  Lady's  church  in  the  village  of 
Eschenburg,  leads  to  the  conjecture,  that,  before  his  death,  he  had  retired  *^ 
to  the  ancient  patrimony  of  his  family.      •  *^ 

The  *'  Geste-'  of  King  Rother  connects  itself  both  with  the  «  Heldenbudi"    " 
and  the  Cycle  of  Charlemaine :  as  he  is  represented  as  the  father  of  Pepia.  ;' 
This  poem,  and  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the  expeditions  of  the  French 
monarch  against  the  Saracens,  are  the  earliest  specimens  now  extant  of  the    ' 
German  metrical  romance.    But  Ring  Arthur  and  his  knights  soon  divided   ^ 
the  empire  of  fiction  with  "  Roland  and  Oliver,"  and  the  national  heroes  of  "^ 
the  Garden  of  Roses ;  and  the  fame  which  Eschenbadii  enjoyed  is  priDcl-    '^ 
pally  due  to  the  romantic  epics — for  they  deserve  the  name-— which  he   * 
composed  on  the  subject  of  the  Saint  Greal.  Those  who  are  versed  in 
Normern  literature  would  do  well  to  enquire  whether  the  British  fictions   ' 
may  not  have  had  some  influence  on  those  of  Scandinavia ;  particularly  as 
the  Normans  retained  their  language,  and  kept  up  their  connections  with    - 
the  North,  long  after  they  had  settled  in  Neustria.     In  the  Wilkina  Saga    * 
we  find  a  king  "  Artus  of  Bertingaland  "  (Britany,  or  perhaps  Britain,  whidi 
is  also  frequently  named  in  the  Kaempe-viser),  whose  daughter  Hilda  was 
so  intent  upon  her  prayers,  that  the  adventurous  Hubert  was  unable  to  get 
a  sight  of  her  countenance,  until  she  looked  off  her  book  to  wonder  at  two 
mice  running  up  the  church-wall,  which  her  lover  had  decorated  with  gold 
and  silver.    After  the  death  of  Artus,  his  kingdom  was  usurped  by  King 
Ilsung ;  but  his  two  sons  escaped  to  the  dominions  of  Attila,  who  bestowed 
*'  Brandinaberg"  upon  '' Jarl  Iron"  the  eldest,  and  the  husband  <tf  the  wary 
Isold;  and  **  Tyra  near  the  Rhine"  upon  ApoUonius,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Ring  Solomon  of  Frankarika,  which  generally  signifies  France ; 
though  M.  von  der  Hagen  supposes  that  it  is  used  in  tliis  instance  for  Frao— 
conia«    We  cannot  pretend  to  clear  up  this  whimsical  confusion  of  weH 
known  names ;  and  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that  a  King 
Solomon  appears  in  the  annals  of  Britany  nearly  In  the  age  of  AtUla;  and 
that  the  name  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyre  may  have  been  long  naturalised  in  the 
North,  since  the  Greek  romance  was  translated  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  at  a 
very  early  period. 

The  Germansappear  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  metrical  romance 
of  the  Round  Table,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  assumed  their  present  form. 
'But  it  is  singular  that  Eschenbach  accuses  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  the  author  of 
Percival,  of  having  '*  falsified  the  tale,"  which  had  been  "  truly  told  by 
Master  Kyot  of  Provence."  The  German  commentators  assume  that  the 
poem  thus  alluded  to  was  written  in  the  Proven<^al  dialect ;  but  Le  Grand 
has  shown,  that  the  existence  of  such  romances  amongst  that  people  is  ex- 
ceedingly problematical ;  and  we  raJlher  suspect  that  Eschenbach  is  praising 
a  work,  now  probably  lost,  of  Guiot  de  Provins,  whose  satirical  '*  bible" 
6hows  that  he  was  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  talent.  There  are  few  sdbyecis 
belter  calculated  for  romantic  poetry  than  the  mystic  Greal,  when,  as  in 
the  Mort  Arthur,  it  enters,  preceded  by  peals  of  thunder,  borne  by  invisiMe 
hands,  "  filling  thehall  with  sweet  odours,  "and  illumined  by  beams  "seven 
times  brighter  than  the  light  of  day."  Eschenbach  has  made  the  Saint  Greal 
the  central  point,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  of  an  innumerable 
variety  of  adventures,  which  he  has  combined,  like  Ariosto,  in  artfol  per- 
plexity, in  the  poems  of  Percival  and  Titurel.  The  Greal  is  intrusted  to 
Titurel,  the  son  of  Titurison  and  Elizabeth  of  Arragon  ;--angels  led  htm  to 
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lloii|.SaNalz,  in  the  midst  of  a  dreary  foresi  near  Salvatierra  in  Gallicia ; 
and  ike  nodel  oC  the  raagDificent  temple  which  is  to  contaia  the  holy 
remd  m  tamed  by  celestial  hands.  The  Greal  is  at  length  conveyed  to 
Iidii,  wiiet«  it  rests  in  the  dominions  of  Prester  John,  far  out  of  the  reach 
•f  Ae  praCaiie,  and.  under  (he  guardianship  of  a  chosen  band  of  Round- 
TaUe  duTalry.  Hie  heathen  Flegetanis  Is  quoted  as  the  author  of  the 
life,  which  Kyot,"  well  learned  in  the  heathen  tongues/'  found  written  at 
Toledo.  At  first  this  appears  like  the  yeracious  references  to  the  sage  Cid 
fianei  Renengeli;  but  the  poems  of  Eschenbach  certainly  abound  in 
efknlaUnos,  whidi  the  original  authors  probably  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
Moots ;fDid  some  of  which,  for  we  could  easily  add  to  the  number,  have 
been  ably  poioted  out  by  Gorres. 
The  German  versions  of  Iwain  and  Gawain,  and  of  Sir  Tristrem,  are  inte- 
from  their  relation  to  the  antiquities  of  this  country.  Iwain  and 
was  l»t>ught  to  Germany  by  a  knight  (Sir  Harlniann  of  Awe)  who 
had  kHiST€sidediii  England,  where  he  read  the  storyin  ''the  Frendi  books." 

**  Der  (HartntMuiD)  braoht  dise  mere, 
2u  (uUcli  aU  ich  ban  vernommen 
Do  er  uaz  Gngelaodt  was  iKommen 
Da  cr  Til  sit  waa  gewesen 
Hat  en  an  den  VVelscheo  bucben  gelenen." 

The  Tnstan  of  G6tfried  of  Strasburg,  who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
I3lh  cenlary,  throws  fresh  obscurity  on  ap  enquiry  which  is  already  sufG- 
deotly  perplexing.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  according  to  Mr.  Scott's 
hypothesis,  Thomas  of  Ercildoun  must  have  composed  his  poem  about  the 
year  i!K50,  and  that  he  is  identified  with  the  **Tomas"  whose  authority  is 
appealed  to  in  the  ancient  French  fragment.  But  Gdtfried,  who,  according 
to  the  accounts  which  are  given  of  him,  must  have  wrillcn  some  years  be- 
fore the  date  assigned  by  Hr.  Scott  to  the  Rhymer's  poem,  gives  a  similar 
preference  to  the  tale  of  "Thomas  of  Briltanie,"  who  read  the  lives  of  the 
kings  (hartherren)  in  the  British  books. 

*  "  Si  ne  apracbeo  in  der  rihCi  nig^t 
Alse  Tbomad  von  Briitaniegilit, 
Der  Afeniure  ei:i  meister  was 
Uadan  Britaniocben  biichen  las 
Alter  der  laiiiherren  lebcD, 
Unde  ez  uas  ze  Kuude  bet  gcgeben.** 

The  poem  was  concluded,  G6tfried  having  left  it  unfinished,  by  Henry 
off  Yiiberg,  who  calls  the  original,  a  poem  written  by  Thomas  in  the 
**Lmmhmd  Iwiyag,"  Lampartisoher  zunge, — an  expression  to  which  it  is 
DOC  easy  to  affix  a  definite  meaning.  A  second  continuation  was  written  by 
Ulric  of  Thfirbeim,  and  a  third  by  an  unknown  writer,  according  to  whom* 
'*lhe  adtenlure  was  first  composed  byEylhart  of  Hobcrgin."  I^is  name  is- 
▼arioiiaif  corrupted,  and  neither  the  age  nor  the  country  of  the  person  whon» 
it  deiipiates  has  been  ascertained.  All  that  is  known  is,  Uiat  he  was  a  con- 
lenporary  of  "  Thomas;"  for  in  an  ancient  note  at  the  head  of  the  MS.  of 
Gaifried  s  Tristrem,  in  the  royal  library  at  Munich  (which  is  repeated  in 
ifdMtaDce  in  Che  printed  prosaic  romance] ,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  history  was 
linl  written  by  Tohmnas  of  Brittania,  and  that  he  lent  the  book  to  one 

*  The  whole  patsagc,  whicli  affur<k  mncb  room  for  ppeculwfinn,  w  l»»o  long  for  inserlion*  Since- 
Billing  tke  above,  tbe  *'  Wiener  Ai^ein«iiie  Ltitemlur  Zritung/'  for  June  luitt,  has  reached  um. 
It  ffminiiw  a  rtkw  of  Mr.  Scott's  editkni  of  Sir  Tristrem ;  and  (he  sub]4>ct  ia  then;  fully  discussed. 
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Dilhart  of  Oberet,  who  afterwards  put  it  into  rhyme/'  From  these 
cordant  authorities,  we  can  only  collect  the  fact  of  the  wide  diffusioo  of  the  h 
fame  of  '*  Thomas,"  whoever  he  was.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  that  si 
Sir  Thomas  Malory  follows  his  namesake  of  Ercildoun  much  closer  than  the  : 
printed  French  romance,  as  the  Mort  Arthur  has  the  permutation  *  of  Sir  a 
Tristrem's  name,  to  which  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  in  the  latter. 

The  Swabian  era  produced  upwards  of  two  hundred  poets,  many  of  whom  : 
are  deserving  our  attention.    But,  for  the  present,  we  shall  imitate  the  • 
prudent  conduct  of  the  Persian  author  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  who  consoles 
his  readers,  in  every  page,  by  telling  them  that  he  has  omitted  many  par*  v^ 
ticulars,   "lest  they  should  get  the  headach :"  and  we  shall  abridge  their  ^ 
labour  as  well  as  our  own,  by  merely  observing,  that  in  the  dawning  of  lile-  , 
rature,  the  Germans  fully  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of  Europe.    Under  Ru-  i 
dolph  of  Hapsburg  (1273)  and  his  successors,  they  began  to  lose  ground; 
and  the  brilliancy  which  had  distinguished  the  preceding  era  gradually  died  . 
away.    The  Western  and  Southern  states  of  Europe,  from  England  roond  , 
to  Sicily,  in  which  polite  literature  was  rapidly  advancing,  were  in  a  state  , 
of  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  each  other,  occasioned  sometimes  by  the  ,! 
friendship  of  their  rulers,  and  just  as  often  by  their  dissensions.    But  the  , 
members  of  the  empire  became  estranged  from  this  portion  of  the  European 
commonwealth,  and  attached  themselves,  in  preference,  to  their  neighbours 
of  Sclavonian  and  Tartar  race,  to  Hungary  and  Bohemia  and  Poland  and  , 
their  dependencies,  which  had  now  acquired  stability  and  opulence.  Ai-  , 
liances  were  multiplied  with  these  countries ;  some  of  them  became  incor- 
porated in  the  Empire,  and  others  passed  under  the  dominion  of  German 
princes.    But  this  intercourse  with  the  semi-barbarous  descendants  of  Lech, 
Czech,  and  Maysor,  could  neither  improve  the  taste  of  the  Germans,  nor 
excite  their  emulation. 

In  the  Swabian  age,  gnomic  poetry  had  not  been  disregarded ;  and  those 
who  are  already  blessed  with  patience  may  no  doubt  acquire  other  graces 
from  the  perusal  of  Master  Treigedank,  who  has  left  us  an  awful  string  of 
moral  aphorisms.  The  admonitions  given  by  King  Tyrol  of  Scotland  to  his 
son  King  Fridebant  are  also  preserved  in  a  poem  of  some  merit.  Schiller, 
the  learned  editor,  with  great  simplicity,  expresses  his  surprise  on  finding 
that  this  worthy  monarch  is  omitted  by  Boethius  and  Buchanan.  The  writer, 
who  has  given  weight  to  his  doctrine  by  placing  it  in  the  mouth  of  King 
Tyrol,  has  been  imitated  by  another  poet,  who  ascribes  his  lessons  of  justice 
and  modesty  to  Winsbeke  and  Winsbekin,  an  exemplary  couple,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Barbarossa.  When  the  Germans  were  cut  off  from  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  literature,  this  characteristic  feature  of  their  poetry,  whidi 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  a  subordinate  light,  now  became  more  decidedly 
predominant.  Romantic  poetry,  in  general,  assumed  a  didactic  cast ;  and  the 
place  of  fancy  and  invention  was  supplied  by  sober  commonplace  and  morality. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  definite  boundary  for  the  different  periods  of 
literary  history ;  they  melt  into  each  other  like  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
In  Conrad  of  Wiirtzburg,  who  flourished  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  we  find  the  glow  of  better  days,  united  to  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  ''Master-singers*'  of  Augsburg  and  Nurenberg.  "The 
tale  of  Troy  divine"  forms  the  subject  of  Conrad's  principal  work.  It  is 
borrowed,  though  with  such  alteration  as  to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  an 


«   «c 


Thenne  he  answered,  1  am  of  the  cotintree  of  Lyooet,  and  my  name  is  Sir  Tramirfttt 
that  thus  was  wounded  in  a  batayll  as  1  fought  for  a  ladye*s  ryght."^M.  Arthur,  b.  7.c.  6. 
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flgriffnalffimposiUon,  from  some  of  the  romanesque  transIationBof  th^  legend- 
like  oamlioDs  of  Dares  Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis.  He  compares  the 
iiory  to  an  *'  endless  flood'' — and  with  reason,  according  to  his  method  of 
jBjififjiBg  it;  as  the  portion  which  has  heen  printed,  and  which  contains 
npwanb  of  twenty-five  thousand  verses,  just  brings  it  down  to  the  sacriiice 
oflphigenia.  The  "  Trojanisches  Krieg"  has  the  customary  anachronisms 
«f  tibe  middle  ages ;  the  half-naked  heroes  of  Greece  are  clad  in  plate  amour ; 
and  the  deities  of  Olympus  descend  like  the  gaudy  pageants  of  a  Flemish 
Eermess :  but  passages  of  great  beauty  may  be  selected  from  it.  The  infant 
Pans,  for  instance,  is  described  as  being  delighted  with  his  image  reflected 
in  the  broad  shining  glaive  of  the  knight  whom  Priam  has  charged  with  his 
destruction,  and  as  "smiling  so  sweetly''  on  the  murderers,  as  to  unman 
diera  for  ibe  completion  of  their  errand.  Conrad  is  ever  complaining  of  the 
downld)  of  knightly  virtue,  and  the  apathy  of  the  great,  who  had  ceased  to 
coltivito  po^l>7  thems^ves,  and  left  it  unpatronised  in  others;  yet  he  indig- 
aantly  eiclaims,  ' '  he  cares  not  for  their  gifts — ^his  tongue  shall  not  be  silent, 
since  Che  art  itself  will  reward  him; — ^he  will  continue  his  song,  like  the 
nighliiigale — she  who  sings  for  her  own  sake ;  hidden  in  the  woods,  her 
notes  asoage  her  cares,  nor  does  she  heed  whether  any  stranger  listens  to 
IheslndD."  In  the  same  spirit,  his  allegorical  poem,  entitled  ''The  Com- 
plaiot  of  Art/'  introduces  the  genius  of  poetry,  pallid,  poverty-rstruck,  and 
scareely  eovered  by  a  tattered  robe  of  grass-green  "samito,"  preferring  her 
complaints  before  the  throne  of  justice.  The  versification  of  this  little  poem 
equals  the  best  productions  of  modem  Germany.  Conrad's  poem  in  praise 
of  the  Virgin,  and  which  bears  the  apparently  incongruous  title  of  ''Die 
GoideneSchmiede,"  has  lately  been  published  by  M.  Grimm ;  it  is  a  fluent 
rhapsody,  in  which  earth  and  heaven  are  ransacked  to  furnish  praises  for 
his  palnmess. 

When  Conrad  of  Wiirtzburg  vented  his  complaints,  a  few  princes  and 
hig)i-hom  lords,  amongst  whom  Otto  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and 
the  Count  of  Leiningen,  may  be  named  as  the  most  distinguished,  still  con- 
tinned  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  Swabian  poets :  but  they  had  no  successors. 
The  art  expired  amongst  the  nobility;  and  the  scene  was  suddenly 
changed.  We  must  now  quit  the  grey  battlements  and  lofty  towers  of  the 
raoonfain  fortress,  and  direct  our  way  to  the  opulent  and  industrious  city, 
whose  fiUagree  steeples  and  painted  roofs  rise  on  each  other  in  picturesque 
confusion.  In  her  new  dwelling,  the  Muse  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
themes  in  which  she  had  hitherto  delighted.  The  witchery  of  romantic 
adventure  awakened  no  kindred  sensation  in  the  breast  of  the  formal  prevost 
or  the  drowsy  burgher.  The  prowess  of  Dieterich,  in  evading  the  blows 
of  the  knotty  club  of  the  tremendous  Siegenot,  was  lost,  when  detailed  to 
those  whose  notions  of  a  giant  were  modelled  upon  the  wooden  Rowland 
which  stared  with  immovable  ferocity  in  front  of  the  stadlhouse,  or  the 
clumsy  pasteboard  "Reus"  which  had  paraded  through  the  streets  on  last 
Corpos-^hristi  day  :  and  Sir  Tristrem's  skill  in  the  noble  science  of  the 
chase  would  have  been  but  lightly  esteemed,  we  suspect,  unless  the  "  hart 
of  Ten,"  duly  "  broken  and  undone,"  was  actually  served  up  at  table  in  the 
savoury  form  of  a  venison  pasty.  Even  the  most  tender  portions  of  romance 
became  equally  exceptionable.  In  the  country,  the  "word  of  fear"  is 
heard  from  every  tree  only  in  the  merry  spring-tide;  but  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  c€  the  town,  the  note  of  the  malicious  songster  resounds  from 
January  to  December.    There  the  courtly  complaisance  of  an  Yseultor  a 
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Geneura  might  have  excited  maDy  an  awkward  whisper;  and  many  a 
furred  cap  would  have  sat  uneasy  on  the  civic  brow,  had  the  name  of  Horny 
Siegfried  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  heedless  minstrel.  Thus  peetricted, 
the  chief  recommendation  of  verse  consisted  in  its  being  a  fit  medium  for 
'*  proffittableensamples"  and  discreet  advice ;  and  although  lighter  subjecfs 
were  not  wholly  excluded,  yet  they  were  sure  to  be  treated  with  becoming 
soberness  atld  gravity. 
Henry  of  Meissen,  who,  like  our  moral  Gower,  went 

'  **  the  mjddell  way. 

And  wrote  a  boke  by  tweeiie  the  twey. 
Somewhat  of  lust,  somewhat  of  lore.** 

was  afterwards  considered  by  the  '*  Master-singers  "  as  the  founder  of  then- 
schools.     This  writer,  a  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Mentz,  obtained  the  surname  of  ''  Frauenlob  "  or  ''Praise-tfae-ladies/' 
from  the  tenour  of  his  poems.    His  admiration,  however,  of  the  fair  was 
perfectly  Platonic — ^his  contemplative  poetry  is  only  warmed  by  mystical 
devotion  ;  and,  in  addressing  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  considers  the  whole  seoE 
as  ennobled  by  the  rays  which  dart  from  its  deified  representative.     His 
praises,  however,  such  as  they  were,  seem  to  haTe  been  singularly  agreeable 
to  the  women  of  Menlz.    We  know  not  what  rewards  their  gratitude  be- 
stowed upon  him  in  hislifetime ;  but  they  gave  an  extraordinary  demonstration 
of  it  at  his  funeral.     ''On  the  eve  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  year  1518,"  we 
read  in  the  old  chronicle  of  Albert  of  Strasburgh,   ''Henry,  sumamed 
'  Frauenlob,'  was  buried  at  Mentz,  in  the  parvis  of  the  great  church  near 
unto  the  stairs,  with  marvellous  solemnity.     His  corpse  was  carried  by 
women  from  his  dwelling-house  unto  the  place  of  burial ;  and  loudly  did 
they  moan  and  bewail  his  death,  on  account  of  the  infinite  praises  which 
he  had  bestowed  on  womankind  in  his  poetry. "    And  the  chronicle  then 
adds,  that  "so  much  good  wine  was  poured  into  the  grave,  that  it  over- 
flowed with  the  libations  ;'*-— a  strange  and  almost  heathen   ceremony 
adopted  by  these  disconsolate  mourners  I    Frauenlob  had  an  active  compe- 
titor in  the  person  of  Master  Bartholomew  Regenbogen,  by  whom  he  was 
bitterly  attacked.  Regenbogen  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  once  "a  smith,*' 
and  "earned  his  bread  right  pitifully  on  the  hard  anvil."  He  did  not  improve 
his  worldly  circumstances  by  taking  to  his  new  calling;  yet  he  remained  true 
to  it,  notwithstanding  he  inveighs  loudly  against  the  avarice  of  his  patrons, 
and  occasionally  threatens  that  he  will  return  again  to  his  hammer. 

New  metrical  romances  were  no  longer  composed,  although  some  of  the 
more  ancient  favourites,  particularly  those  which  now  form  the  "  Helden- 
buch,"  were  re-written  about  this  time,  and  the  diction  altered  so  as  to 
make  them  more  generally  intelligible.  The  love  of  fiction  took  another 
turn,  and  produced  what  may  be  termed  the  mixed  romance,  in  which  the 
biography  of  distinguished  persons  of  no  remote  age  was  strangely  disguised 
by  arbitrary  inventions,  in  the  manner  of  the  metrical  life  of  Richard  Ceeur 
de  Lion.  A  fanciful  poem  of  this  description,  "  The  f  Jfe  of  Duke  Ernest 
of  Bavaria,"  has  been  attributed,  but  without  adequate  proof,  to  Henry  of 
Yeldeck.  It  has  been  noticed,  that  it  has  been  imitated  in  the  second  part 
of  the  romance  of  Huon  de  Bourdeaux.  Duke  Erncst.isof  an  ancient  date ; 
but  the  fashion  did  not  spread  until  the  times  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
in  which  many  works  of  this  nature  originated.  Conrad  of  Wurtzbnrg 
wrote  a  poetical  history  of  the  Duke  of  Austria's  expedition  against   ttie 
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laCdebio  Prusata,  iHrhcre,  by  tlie  way,  they  appear  Co  haye  made  a  pretty 
tlunUeseUleinent.  The  history  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
k  sliOpopolar  amongst  the  German  peasantry.  The  Devil  carries  this  cele- 
lebnied  warrior  on  his  back,  like  the  Bishop  in  Coleridge's  Ballads,  and 
eoaicfs  him  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Brunswick,  where  he  arrives  when  he 
kkaA  e^iecled,  and  reveals  himself  to  his  wife,  a  second  Runnild,  who  is 
OB  the  point  of  becoming  a  reluctant  bride,  by  dropping  the  "  gimmel  ring" 
io  the  golden  goblet.  With  these  romances  are  connected  a  class  of  poems, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  the  longer  romantic  relations  and  the 
eonmon  ballad,  most  of  which  are  grounded  on  some  marvellous  incident : 
Ihelnglory  of  Anthijr,  a  valiant  king  of  the  Mecklenburg  Vandals;  the 
history  of  Sir  Peter  of  Stauffenberg  and  the  Mermaid,  founded  on  a  very 
aodenipcvpular  tradition,  and  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Jamieson 
ialo  the  difficult  dialect  of  Barbour.  ' '  The  deeds  of  the  noble  hero,  Thedel 
Unrerfedeo  of  AValmoden,  may  be  considered  as  concluding  the  series. 
These  wbo  are  curious  to  learn  how  he  defied  the  might  of  Satan,  may 
coDsnll the  novel  told  by  **  Monseigneur"  of  the  gentle  kni^tof  Almain, 
"  moult  grand  voyageur  en  son  temps,"  where  they  will  find  the  edifying 
story  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a  portion  of  the  venerable 
body  of  Saint  Barlaam  enshrined  in  crystal — either  his  little  finger  or  his 
great  toe — ^we  have  unfortunately  forgotten  which ;  and  therefore  have 
read  with  great  interest  the  legend  in  which  this  holy  hermit  acts  so 
conspicuous  a  part.  It  was  versified  by  Rodolph  of  Hohenems,  who 
flooiished  between  the  years  1220  and  125A.  The  taste  for  these  pious 
inveiitions  increased ;  and  the  principal  works  in  the  Nether  Saxon  dialect, 
which  began  to  be  much  cultivated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  were  rhyming 
legends  and  religious  allegories.  An  amusing  specimen  is  found  in  the 
life  oC  St.  Brandan,  the  Christian  Odyssey,  as  it  has  been  called  by  a 
German  writer.  Tlie  history  of  this  holy  Irishman  is  so  extravagantly 
wild,  that  even  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  who  was  not  easily  startled,  declares 
that  he  considers  it  as  apocryphal.  St.  Brandan's  tedious  voyage  appears 
to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  expiating  his  unbelief  in  the 
zoology  of  Pliny  and  Solinus.  He  reads  in  a  *'  boke"  of  the  wondrous 
beasts  and  misshapen  races  of  men  which  this  world  contains ;  — he  peruses, 
chapter  after  chapter,  till  his  patience  is  exhausted ;  — and,  in  a  fit  of  spleen, 
he  throws  the  volume  in  the  fire.  This  happened  either  in  JuUand  or  in 
Ireland;  and  the  very  same  night  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and,  as  a 
fitting  p^ianoe  for  the  wanton  destruction  which  he  had  occasioned,  the 
celestial  messenger  enjoined  him  to  perform  a  task  which  to  the  present 
generation  appears  the  easiest  and  most  amusing  of  all  others,  namely,  that 
"  Atf  Mhmld  make  the  hook  all  over  again."  We  give  the  mandate  in  the 
words  of  the  original-— 

**  Dar  umme  dat  du  dat  bok  Torbrant  heat  io  dun  oure 
Dot  bok  mostu  wedder  maken : 
A)  kondaata  nnmmer  mer  to  fraadan  raken." 

In  order  to  collect  materials  for  this  rifacciamento,  the  Saint  provisions  a 
TCttel  for  a  seven  years'  voyage,  and  sets  sail  without  loss  of  time,  accom- 
panied by  his  fellow  monks  and  bis  chaplain.  In  the  process  of  *'  making 
the  book,"  St.  Brandan  has  shown  that  he  was  a  thorough^paced  proficient 
in  that  useful  art,  as  he  has  very  judiciously  eked  out  his  journal  by  bor^ 
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rowing  some  of  the  choicest  advebtures  of  Lucian's  true  history.  All 
fessions  have  their  patron  sainto;  and  we  think  that  Grub-^reet  and 
Palerno6ter-row  should  join  in  a  dinner  on  the  tenth  of  May — this  holy 
man's  anniTersary.  Of  the  same  alge  are  the  legends  of  the  holy  virgin. 
Saint  Marina,  who,  disguised  in  male  attire,  was  placed  by  her  father  in  a 
convent  of  jolly  friars;  Theophilus,  who  makes  over  his  body  and  soul  to 
Satan,  and  is  delivered  by  the  Virgin,  who  cites  Satan  out  of  hell,  and 
compels  him  to  surrender  the  fatal  bond ;  and  the  long  and  entertaining  siory 
of  Zeno.     All  these  are  in  the  same  dialect. 

The  numerous  '*  universal  histories"  in  verse,  however  legendary  and 
ioaccurate,  were  the  means  of  diffusing  information  amongst  the  '^  lewed" 
who  had  not  Latin  enou^  to  enable  them  to  aUack  the  Mios  of  YinoeoC 
de  Beauvais  and  Helinandus.  When  Hterature  became  fixed  in  the  loirns, 
a  greater  degree  of  attention  was  given  to  histories  possessing  a  local  in*- 
terest.  For  these,  sufficient  materials  were  furnished  by  the  intermiaable 
disputes  and  petty  wan  between  the  free  cities  and  the  nei^ibovriiig 
sovereigns  and  nobility. 

From  the  time  of  Frauenlob  and  Regenbogen,  the  cultivation  of  Germio 
poetry  devolved  almost  exclusively  upon  die  '*  MAsmsivatts"  in  the  great 
towns,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded.  Poetry,  certainly,  never  had 
so  siaguiar  a  fortune  in  any  other  country.  It  actually  became  one  of  the 
incorporated  trades  in  all  cities ;  and  the  burghers  obtained  the  freedom  of 
it  as  of  any  other  corporatioa.  Of  many  of  these  humble  bards  we  kaaw 
very  little  more  than  their  names,  which  in  truth  are  not  particularly  pre- 
possessing :^-^Zwinger  and  Wurgendrussel,  Buchenlin,  Amker,  and  HeU* 
fire.  Old  Stoll  and  Young  Stoll,  Strong  Bopp,  Dang  Brotscheim,  Batt 
Spiegel,  Peter  Pfort,  and  Martin  Gumpel.  The  period  when  these  gidlds 
or  sdhools  of  verse  first  received  their  statutes  and  regulations  is  involved  In 
great  ancertainty.  On  this  head  the  Crerman  antiquaries  are  divided  in 
opinion.  By  M.  Grimm,  the  Minne-singers  and  die  Master^ingers  are 
sttpposed  to  have  originally  formed  but  one  class  of  poets :  and  one  of 
the  works  noticed  at  die  head  of  this  article  maintains  Uiis  theory  against 
the  obfectioas  of  Docen,  who  has  taken  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
At  all  events,  these  societies  offer  a  most  singular  phenomenon.  Com- 
posed entirely  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  of  hard-working  tradesmen 
and  artificers,  they  obtained  a  monopoly  of  ver9e--craft,  and  extended 
tlieir  tuneful  fraternities  over  the  greater  part  of  the  empire.  Wherev^ 
the  *  *  hoch  Deutsch"  was  spoken,  there  the  Masternsingefrs  founded  a  colony; 
and  they  were  even  foand  in  Bohemia,  where  the  irerman  was  more 
familiar  to  the  mixed  population  of  the  towns  than  the  Sclavonian  laDgiiage. 

The  vulvar,  all  over  the  world,  delight  to  indulge  themselves  widi 
Critter  and  parade,  and  external  distinction ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  €lbeetve 
how  easily  the  lower  orders  can  contrive  to  gratify  the  cravings  which  lliey 
feel,  in  common  with  greater  folks.  The  law  will  have  it  that  the  king  is 
the  sole  fountain  of  honour;  but  those  who  are  too  diminutive  and  feeble 
to  toil  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  rock,  and  lave  themselves  in  the  streams  of 
royal  favour,  find  means  to  slake  their  thirst  quite  as  effectually  from 
humbler  sources.  A  lodge  of  odd-fellows  will  marshal  a  funeral  witfi  as 
many  staves  and  banners  as  could  be  furnished  by  Uie  Lord  Lion  King  at 
Arms,  and  aU  his  heralds  and  pursuivants  to  boot,  from  Albany  to  Dingwall. 
The  petty  huckster  of  the  country  town  has  no  order  dangling  from  his 
buttoR-'hole,  and  can  never  hope  to  figure  in  the  installation ;  but  his  veins 
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swfSi  wSh  qaife  as  much  dignity  when  he  stalks  in  the  procession  with  his 
plneUeek  badge  and  embroidered  apron,  the  grand  officer  of  his  lodge 
of  freeoiasons,  gazed  on  and  admired  by  all  the  slipshod  wenches  and 
ragged  orchios  of  the  parish.  The  workings,  of  this  insatiate  propensity 
may  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  pride  and  solemnily  of  schools  of  verse  ot 
ike  Master-angers.  The  candidate  was  introduced  with  great  form  into 
tte  assembly.  The  four  *^  merkers"  or  examiners  sat  behind  a  silken 
entaiB,  to  pass  judgment  on  his  qualifications.  One  of  these  had  Martin 
Leber's  translation  of  the  Bible  before  him,  it  being  considered  as  ihe 
standard  of  tfie  language.  His  province  was  to  decide  whether  the  dictioa 
of  Ihe  Bovioe  was  pure,  and  his  grammar  accurate.  The  others  attended 
to  the  rhyme  and  metre  of  the  composition,  and  the  melody  to  which  it  was 
song.  And  if  they  united  in  declaring  that  the  candidate  had  complied 
wilb  fbe  statutes  and  regulations,  he  was  decorated  with  a  silver  chain  and 
btd^, — the  latter  representing  good  King  David  playing  on  the  harp ;  and 
be  was  kooourably  admitted  into  the  society. 

The  metrical  system  of  the  Master-singers  was  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Tbeir  tashaical  terms  cannot  be  well  translated ;  we  shall  therefore  add  the 
few  which  we  shall  notice  in  the  original.  Our  tntneralogical  friends  are 
aa  weU  content  to  crackle,  and  whizz,  and  thump,  through  many  an  Anglo^ 
Wemertan  page  of  quartz,  gneiss,  trapp,  schorl,  blue  Whack,  and  grey 
wbaek,  that  we  humbly  hope  and  trust  that  for  once  the  nomenclature  of 
this  marketable  poesy  may  also  be  allowed  to  pass  muster.  The  poems  of 
Oie  Master-snigers  were  always  lyrical,  and  actually  sung  to  music.  The 
entire  poem  was  called  a  *'  bar;"  and  it  was  divided  generally  into  three, 
but  sometimes  into  five  or  more  stanzas,  or  ''gesetze;"  and  each  ''  satz" 
also  feH  into  three  portions ;  the  first  of  which  was  a  **  stole,"  the  second 
an  "abgesang,"  and  the  third  a  ''style,"  like  the  first.  The  rhymes  were 
classed  into  *' stumpfe-^reime,"  and  ''klingende  reime,"  and  ''stumpfe*- 
seblage-reime/' and  ''klingende-schlagnreime/'  and  other  denominations 
were  employed,  which  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  transcribing. 
**  The  poets,  sbgers,  and  merkers"  counted  the  syllables  on  their  fingers; 
and  if  there  was  a  proper  number  of  syllables  in  the  line,  it  was  of  no  con- 
aeqoeooe  whether  they  were  long  or  short.  The  length  of  the  verse,  the 
Btnnber  of  Imes,  and  the  order  of  the  rhymes  in  each  **  stole"  and  "  al>- 
@esang,"  was  variable ;  and  consequently  their  poems  were  susceptible  of  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  which  were  called  tunes  or  *'  weise."  Ttie  inven-^ 
tion  of  a  new  '*  weise"  was  considered  as  the  test  of  a  Master- singer's 
abilities.  There  were  sonie  hundreds  of  these  "weise,"  all  named  after 
their  inrentors  ;  as,  "Hans  Tindeisen's  rosemary  "weise;"  Joseph 
Schmierer's  flowery  paradise  "  weise ;"  Hans  Fogel's  fresh  "  weise ;"  and 
Heory  Fraoenlob's  yellow  "weise," and  his  bhie  '<  weise"  and  his  frog 
"  weise,"  and  his  looking-glass  "  weise."  The  code  of  criticism  to  which 
the  Marter-singers  were  subjected  was  contained  in  the  rules  or  "  Tabu- 
latur**  eC  the  societies;  and  it  certainly  was  most  unreasonably  seyere. 
They  were  actually  prohibited  from  employing  "sentences  which  n<rf)ody 
coold  imderstand,"  or  "  words  wherein  no  meaniug  could  be  discovered  ; " 
wfaieh  unfeeling  interdictions  are  found  in  the  k(h  and  &th  articles  of  the 
^uTenber%  Tabulator.  The  Master-singers  amused  themselves  by 
ascribing  an  extravagant  antiquity  to  their  institutions,  although  their  sta- 
tales  and  regulations  do  not  appear  to  have  been  completely  established  till 
the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries.    Master  Cyril  Sprangenburgh,  indeed, 
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deduced  their  history  from  the  *'  Celtic  bards  in  the  lime  of  Abraham;  "and 
this  elaborate  disquisition  gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  society,  that  it  was 
transcribed  in  vellum,  and  *'  bound  with  gold  bosses,  clasps,  and  corners," 
and  preserved  amongst  their  archives  with  as  much  veneratioo  as  the 
Florentine  copy  of  die  Pandects.  The  charter  of  incorporation  of  the 
*' Twelve  Wise  Masters"  was  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the  Emperor 
Otto  and  Pope  Leo  the  Fourth.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  fable,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  Conrad  of  Wiirtzburg,  and  Frauenlob,  and 
others  of  yet  later  date,  are  said  to  have  been  cited  by  that  Emperor,  in  the 
year  962,  to  appear  before  him  at  Pavia,  where,  as  "  Adam  PuacfanianD" 
gravely  records,  ''they  sung  before  the  professors  of  the  University,  and 
were  declared  to  be  the  mastors  and  founders  of  the  art/' 

The  city  of  Nuremberg  was  the  Athens  of  these  incorporated  poets.  To 
the  credit  of  Hans  Foltz,  the  barber  and  master-singer,  who  shaved  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  must  be  told,  that  he  took  great 
interest  in  promoting  the  then  newly  discovered  art  of  printing;  and  even 
set  up  a  private  press  at  his  own  house.  None  of  his  mastership  songs  have 
been  published;  but  his  Mystery,  or  ''Fastnachls  Spiel,"  founded  on  Ihe 
old  story  of  ''Solomon  and  Marcolfus,"  went  through  many  editions,  and 
became  quite  a  stock  piece.  Hans  Rosenblut,  who  followed  the  trade  of 
an  illuminator  or  letter-painter,  also  excelled  as  a  dramatic  writer ;  and  his 
best  piece,  "  The  Grand  Turk's  Mystery,"  is  yet  a  favourite  at  the  Germao 
fairs:  although  the  Pope's  ambassador,  and  the  rest  of  the  ''corps  diplo- 
matique," who  figure  at  the  general  congress  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  Sultan's  proposal  into  consideration,  are  now  enacted  by  the 
wooden  representatives  vulgarly  ycleped  puppets.  But  none  of  the  Master- 
singers  can  vie  with  the  industrious  Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker.  Hans  was 
born  at  Nuremberg  in  the  year  iA9A ;  and  his  father,  an  honest  tailor,  placed 
him,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  free-school  of  the  town,  where,  as  he  mentions 
in  one  of  his  poems,  "  he  was  indifferently  taught,  according  to  the  bad 
system  which  was  followed  in  those  days."  However,  he  "  picked  up  a 
few  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin. "  In  his  fifteenth  year,  he  learnt  shoemak- 
ing ;  and  about  the  same  time,  one  Nunnenbeck,  a  weaver  and  master-«inger, 
instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of  die  "  meister  gesang. "  According  to  an 
old  German  custom,  it  was  usual  for  young  woriimen  to  travel  round  the 
country  for  some  years,  before  they  settled  in  their  trade.  Hans  confesses 
that  his  conduct  during  his  rambles  was  not  altogether  exemplary,  bot  be 
lost  no  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in  the  "praiseworthy  art;"  and 
in  his  twentieth  year  he  composed  his  first  "bar,"  a  godly  song,  to  the 
tune  of "  Long  Marner,"  and  was  admitted  to  share  in  the  honours  to  which 
he  had  so  long  aspired.  Hans  was  partial  to  narrative  poetry ;  but  he  gained 
most  renown  by  his  plays  and  farces,  some  of  which  extend  to  seven  acts, 
and  which  aiforded  wonderful  amusement  to  the  patient  Nurembergfaers 
In  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  he  took  an  inventory  of  his  poetical 
slock  in  trade,  and  found,  according  to  his  narrative,  that  his  works  "filled 
thirty  folio  volumes,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,"  and  consisted  offoar, 
.^  thousand  two  hundred ' '  mastership  songs ;  two  hundred  and  .eight  comedies, 
tragedies,  and  farces;  one  thousand  seven  hundred  fables,  tales,  andmiscel^ 
Janeous  poems,  and  seventy-three  devotional,  military,  and  love  songs;  mak- 
ing a  sum-total  of  six  thousand  and  forty-eight  pieces,  great  and  small."  Out 
01  these  he  culled  as  many  as  filled  three  massy  folios,  which  were  published 
in  the  year  1558-61.    And  another  edition  being  called  for,  Hans  couM 
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Ml  raal  the  lemptnUoii  o£  increasing  it  from  his  manuscripts.  During 
ttMd  vMe  of  fajs  life,  be  continued  to  work  at  his  trade,  although  he  found 
loBBK  coou^  to  spin  out  a  greater  mass  of  rhyme  than  was  ever  produced 
bj  one  man,  if  Lope  de  Vega  be  excepted.  Hans  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
lltiiJiJs  *<  collected  works"  were  received  as  a  welcome  gift  by  the  public; 
ohI,  in  the  year  1^76,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honour.  We  have  given 
Itoe  delailB,  because  the  fame  of  this  indefatigable  writer  has  lately  revived 
m  Germany ;  and  a  reprint  of  his  works,  or  at  least  of  a  part  of  them,  is 
in  conteoiplation.  The  humour  of  his  fabliaux,  or '  *  Schwftnke, "  certainly 
is  not  contemptible.  He  laughs  lustily,  and  mdLes  his  reader  join  him  :  his 
,  aa  far  as  verse  can  be  compared  to  prqse,  is  hot  unlike  Uiat  of  Ra- 
bat less  grotesque.  The  Frenchman  runs  on  like  the  witty  and 
cstiavagantr  jester  o£ former  times;  heratUes  his  *'iiiarotto"  until  you  are 
staaned  with  the  noise.  Hans  tells  his  tale  like  a  convivial  burgher  fond 
of  has  can,  and  still  fonder  of  drollery. 

Some  of  the  older  German  moralising  satires  became  very  popular  in 
iora^i  coontries.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  the  satirical  writings 
wbidi  afose  oat  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  which  they  proved  such  pow^ 
erfal  anxiliaries.  Rut  the  works  of  this  description  which  were  produced 
long  belore  Luther  was  called  into  activity,  are  nevertheless  all  stamped 
with  Iha  same  character.  Their  authors  were  generally  deeply-learned, 
,  clearrheadedecclesiastics>  primed  with  the  Classics  and  the  Fathers, 
yet  acquainted  with  the  world;  keen  observers;  dauntiess  enemies  of 
Miy  and  soperstition;  but  whose  wit  is  dashed  with  grossness,  and  whose 
canstie  satire  degenerates  into  abuse. 

Caxlon's  prose  translation  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  in  which  he  says,  *'  I 
haie  notadf^,  ne  mynished,  but  have  followed >  as  nyghe  as  I  can,  my 
eoipye,  whieh|  was  in  Butche" — ^was  printed  ten  years  before  any  of  the 
Dolch  or  German  editions  of  this  most  favourite  allegory  made  its  appea- 
lanfie.  According  to  Eccard,  a  Count  Reginard  or  Reinhard,  who  lived 
kk  the  nintti  century,  was  disgraced  and  banished  by  King  Zwentibbld, 
the  mn  of  the  Emperor  Arnolph .  This  nobleman  having  fled  to  his.  castle 
oMhnfoB,  where  he  contrived  to  defend  himself  by  his  stratagems,  gained 
the  nameof  *'  the  Fox,"  whilst  his  own  became  the  popular  denomination 
of  thai  wily  aoimal.  Eccard  also  finds  a  prototype  tor  the  wolf,  who,  in 
the  aJl^gMies  of  the  middle  ages,  often  bears  the  name  of  Isengrim,  in 
an  Austrian  count  who  rebelled  against  Zwentibold's  father.  The  ex- 
ploits of  those  troublesome  vassals  are  asserted  to  have  been  sung  in 
popoter  liallads,  very  anoientiy  current  in  the  Low  Countries ,  and  these 
are  supposed  by  the  historian  to  have  suggested  to  }acquemar's  Gielee  of 
Liele,  the  plan  of  bis  ''Nouveau  Renard.  '*  £ccard's  conjectures  rest  upon 
grounds ;  and  the  history  of  the  French  poems  of  Giel6e,  Richebeuf, 
ioreign  to  our  subject ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  premise  thus  much,  as 
the  Saxon  '*  Reynke  de  Yos"  is  professedly  borrowed  from  the  French  Ian- 
gsage.  Henry  of  Alkmaar,  the  author,  describes  himself "  as  schoolmas- 
ter and  ieaoher  o/moraU  (trecht-*leser)  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine;"  and  as  it 
fluiy  he  conjectured  that  he  found  some  diCRculty  in  exercising  his  vocation, 
he  probably  thought  it  advisable  to  be  able  to  apologise  as  Caxton  did-r— '*  If 
any  thyng  be  said  or  wreten  herein  that  may  greve  or  dysplease  any  man, 
nai  me^  but  thefoae  ;for  they  bee  his  wordes,  andnoimyne.'^  The 
of  Henry  of  Alkmaar  has  been  callod  in  question ;  nor  has  it 
ascertained  how  far  the  Reynke  corresponds  with  the  French  romances; 
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it  is  written  with  uncommon  spirit  aod  freedom,  aid  appears  so  completalj  ^ 
naturalised,  that  we  apprehend  nothing  but  the  mere  outUfie  of  tlie  story  - 
can  have  been  imitated  from  (he  French.  Gottsched  hiBis  collected  a chaptsr  ^ 
full  of  '*  teatimoBies"  in  favour  ofthe  Reynke,  although  he  entertains  some  < 
doubts  whether  James  Gulielmus  Laurenbergius  actually  held  it  to  be  the  i 
next  best  book  to  the  Bible.  Whatever  James  Gulielmus  Laurenbergiai  <i 
may  have  tbougfit,  the  English  reader  will  best  appreciate  its  yalue,  when  f 
he  is  told  that  it  nearly  equals  the  humour  of  the  Monnes  Preesle's  Tale,  i 
The  general  attack  on  Bruin  the  bear  (Reynke  de  Vos,  b.  1.  c.  9.)  when  the  : 
priest  and  the  priest's  housekeeper,  and  Rustooyl's  household  and  neighboiin,  i 
swarthy  Sanders,  and  bandy-legged  Slobbe,  sally  forth  to  assail  thohidLkM  ^ 
beast,  who  escapes  by  overturmng  poor  Mistress  Jutt  in  the  horse-fond, 
to  the  inexpressible  dismay  of  her  reverend  master*  can  only  be  surpassed  i 
\>Y  the  whim  and  bustle  of  Chaucer's  hue  and  cry. 

Caxton  translated  from  the  ancient  Dutch  or  Flemish  "Reynaertde  Vos*"  t 
We  have  compared  the  first  chapters,  which  agree  pretty  closely.    It  was  , 
afterwards  re-composed  and  enlarged  again  and  again,  in  French,  and  in  .j 
German,  and  in  Latin,  and  in  English,  so  that  the  "  moat  pleasant  and   , 
delectable  history  of  Reynard  the  Fox*'  bears  only  a  resemblaDoe  to  Alk*   i 
maar's  poem,   which  we  consider  as  the  original  of  all  the  prose  works.    « 
The  opinion  which  has  been  advanced,  that  he  imitated  either  the  Dutch   , 
or  English  prose,  appears  wholly  untenable.    Sebastian  Brand's  Ship  of 
Fools  was  translated  into  half  the  languages  in  Europe.    The  preacher,    ; 
John  Gieler  of  Keysersburg,  composed  one  hundred  and  ten  sermons  upoa   i 
the  follies  of  the  world,  which  he  delivered  at  Strasburg,  taking  the  illus* 
trations  of  his  text,  *'  Stultorum  infmitus  est  numerus,''  from  Brand'sample 
cargo.     Geiler  gives  many  minute  and  whimsical  pictures  ofthe  time,  and 
is  more  humourous  than  the  Chancellor  of  Strasburg,  who  writes,  how^ 
ever,  with  plain  good  sense,  and  honestly  confesses  that  he  deserves  the  cap 
and  beUs  full  as  much  as  the  crew  which  he  has  shipped  to  Nanragonia. 

Bonterwek  remarks,  that ''  the  rude  inferiority  of  the  Gemaa  poetry, 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  forms  an  unpleasing  contrast  to  its  state  la 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  the  Germans  might  easily  have  ac<piired  a  taale  for 
elegant  literature,  if  they  had  been  gifted  with  any  perception  of  its  beauties. 
The  military  and  political  relations  which  Charies  the  Fifth  had  with  Italy, 
led  orowds  of  the  German  nobility  into  that  country.  The  same  moaardi 
introduced  numbers  of  distinguished  Spaniards  into  Germany,  where  the 
Spanish  language  became  well  known.  And  yet,  in  the  age  of  Ariosto  and 
Cervantes,  Hans  Sachs  continued  to  rank  as  the  first  of  German  poets;  and 
the  only  dignified  epic  whi9h  Germany  possessed  was  the  stiff  allegory  of 
Melchior  Pfuitzing".  However  low  the  '*  adventures  of  the  honourable^ 
valorous,  and  far-famed  knight.  Sir  Tewrdaunekhs,"  may  rankasaromantie 
poem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  typographical  luxury 
ofthe  Germans,^— a  taste  which  was  justly  encouraged  by  Maximilian,  by 
whom  the  graphic  arts  were  employed  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memorials 
of  the  unexampled  magnificence  of  his  court.  Maximilian,  like  Francis 
the  First,  prided  himself  in  being  a  **  preux  chevalier."  At  the  diet  of 
Worms,  he  did  not  think  it  beneath  his  rank  to  descend  into  the  lists,  aod 
break  a  lance  with  the  boastful  Frenchnuin  who  had  proffered  defiance  Ux 
the  knights  of  Germany.  This  monarch  showed  his  partiality  for  chivalry 
in  the  library  as  well  as  in  the  field.  He  formed  a  curious  collection  <rf 
ancient  manuscripts,  which  were  deported  in  the  castle  of  Aipbras  in  th^ 
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TjnILy  aad  wkich  were  aflerwaxds  removed  to  Ibe  Imperial  titeary  at 
Yueaoa.    When  "  Tewrdaunekhs*'  first  appeared,  the  knovn  taste  of  th^ 
Emperor  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  he  vas  the  author  of  Hae  work. 
Xhtsgoestioa  has  beei^  long  debated.   The  authority  of  CuspiniaD,  who  as- 
criks  it  to  him,  has  beea  considered  of  great  weight ;  aad  in  the  Imperial 
libary  there  is  a  rough  draught  of  the  first  Beventy-four  chapters  in  Ma^ii-^ 
nffiana  handwriting;  in  the  margin  of  which  be  has  given  eareful  ifih^ 
flrudiojis  for  the  composition  of  the  engravings  which  ornament  the  pcialed 
copies.     This  manuscript,  however,  differs  materially  from  the  printed 
teit;  and  the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  Emperor  sketched  out  the 
plan  of  the  poem,  but  that  it  owes  its  present  3hape  to  Melchior  Pf uitzing, 
then  provost  of  St.  Sebold's  church  at  Nuremberg.    In  the  course  of  time, 
the  vd}-4iiiDwn  bibliographer  Pander  sueceeded  lo  the  parsonage  ot  St. 
SeboM  s,  and  became  the  inhabitant  of  the  deanery  which  Pfuitzing  had 
**  rabuiit  at  his  own  expense."   The  worthy  historian  of  printing  adds,  that 
he  often  *'  looked  up  with  pleasure  to  the  inscription  on  the  little  stone 
tablet  over  his  library  door"  which  recorded  Pfuitzing's  liberality.    We  can 
enter  into  his  feelings;  for  the  early  editions  are  certainly  amongst  the  finest 
spedraeos  of  printing  which  the  art  has  ever  produced,  although  the  wood- 
cots  of  Hans  Schauflelio,  to  which  the  Emperor  was  so  attentive,  have  been 
nther  overrated.     The  poem  acquired  just  celebrity,  although  it  is  dread* 
liilJy  tedious.     It  contains  an  allegorical  biography  of  its  reputed  author. 
In  ibe  character  of  Tewrdaunekhs,  which  when  divested  of  Pfuitzii^s  spell- 
ing, a^  written  Theuerd^nk,  appears  a  little  less  terrific,  he  is  represented 
as  wooing  the  Princess  ShrenreicA,  daughter  of  King  Botnreich,  under 
which  names  we  are  to  recognise  Mary  of  Burgi^dy,  and  Charles  Ik^  Bold, 
her  lather.     Theuerdank  is  led  into  manifold  perils  by  the  treacherous  ad- 
vice of  the  three  ministers  of  Romreich's  kingdom,  *'  Furvitling/'  or  Pre- 
MUBption;   *'  Unfalo/'  or  Calamity;  and  "  Neidelhait,"  or  £nvv.  And  it 
IS  a  joyful  event  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  when  tite  whole 
Cabinet  is  thus  disposed  of, — one  is  hanged;  another  beheaded ;  and  the 
third  has  his  neck  broken,  by  being  thrown  from  the  top  of  a  high  wall. 

Poetry  long  continued  thus  degraded.  The  learned  lived  in  Gennany 
like  Roman  colonists,  and  looked  down  upon  the  barbarous  language  of  the 
nation  with  as  much  contempt  as  the  prefect  of  Augusta  Vindelicorum  could 
have  done.  The  nobility  were  not  devoid  of  a  thirst  for  knowledge  :  it  was 
an  age  of  polemics ;  and  those  who  had  embraced  the  Reformation  wero 
anxious  to  be  able  to  repel  the  objections  of  their  opponents.  Public  affairs 
eoaM  not  be  managed  without  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.  But  no  flowers 
grew  in  the  paths  which  they  had  chosen.  There  was  no  opportunity  of 
^aJtivatinfi composition  or  oratory.  The  provincial  states  held  their  meetr- 
iogs  with  closed  doors :  and,  in  the  general  diet  of  the  Empire,  their  atten- 
lioD  was  mainly  engroesed  by  deciding  who  should  sit  on  a  diair,  and  who  on 
an  arm-chair  lot  in  deviling  such  acute  expedients  Cor  allaying  the  beartr 
botniags  of  ojlended  dignity,  as  Oiat  wjudi  placed  the  Priuce  Bishop  of 
Osnaburgh  oo  the  Quer-banck.  An  insuperable  harrier  was  raised  between 
Abe.  nobility  and  the  nduriers  (we  must  be  allowed  lo  use  the  French  word, 
aund  to  exult  in  observing,  that  no  corresponding  term  can  be  found  in 
Englwh) ;— but  if  it  could  have  been  passed,  they  wo^ld  have  profited  little 
by  being  bound  'prentices  to  the  Murembeig  Master-singers.  And  if  any 
genius  arose  amongst  these  industrious  professors,  their  regulations  were  sure 
lo  repress  it  into  dull  mediocrity.    Amidst  all  these  discouragements*  a 
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pleasing  ray  of  poetical  feeling  may  be  discovered  in  these  humble  productions, 
the  popular  song  and  ballad,  by  which  fame  was  neither  earned  nor  soughl 
for.  The  most  valuable  portion  now  extant  of  these  compositions,  was 
composed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  their  history  can  be  traced  mudi 
higher.  The  style  and  manner  of  our' own  Border  ballads  may  be  reckoned 
as  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  which  we  derive  from  our  ancestors,  whe- 
ther they  wandered  in  the  Hercynian  forest  or  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia  : 
and  in  the  Lay  of  Hildebrand  we  can  discover  the  phraseology  of  our  latest 
minstrelsy. 

**  Her  farlaet  io  kote  luttila  sitten 
Prut  in  hure,  barn  unwahttn." 

The  singular  and  striking  analogy  existing  between  the  Danish  and 
Scottish  ballads  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Jamieson ;  and  in  the  present 
work  he  has  resumed  the  enquiry  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

**  The  soDgt  mentknied  bj  Tacitus,  in  his  aocoant  of  the  Ocrmans,  thow  collected  bj  the  older 
of  Charlemagne,  and  thote  which  the  Goths  brought  with  them  out  of  the  East,  are  now  not  to  be 
found ;  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  much  more  of  them  is  preserved^  in  howerer  altered  a 
form,  than  we  are  aware  of, — in  the  elder  Northern  and  Teutonic  romanoet,  the  Danish  aad 
Swedish,  Scottish  and  English  popular  ballads,  and  those  which  are  sung  by  old  women  aad 
nurses,  and  hawked  about  at  fhurs,  in  Germany.  To  show  the  intimate  connection  which  these 
have  with  each  other  is  the  principal  object  in  Tiew  in  this  publication ;  and  the  materiab  brought 
forward  fortius  purpose  have  in  general  one  merit  at  least,  that  of  being  altogether  new^  in  aiv 
form  whatever,  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  readers. 

"  As  to  the  execution  of  the  rart  of  this  work  assigned  to  the  present  writer,  he  begs  leaTe  fo 
observe,  that  he  wishes  himself  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  commentator  and  edittM^  than  a 
poetical  translator;  for  his  translations  themselves  have  been  done,  to  the  best  of  his  aoili^,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  illustration ;  and  such  pieces  have  been  selected  as 
might  best  illustnite  each  otlier,  as  well  as  the  general  subject  of  our  balbul  romance  and  tnidi> 
tiooary  poeliy.  Where  there  seemed  to  be  occasion  for  throwing  light  upon,  or  preservimg  the 
memory  of,  i)eculiar  usages,  superBtitions,  &c.  notes  have  been  subjoined." 

"As  to  the  diaket  (the  ancient  Scottish)  adc;/ted  in  these  versions,  he  is  under  oonsnlenUe 
anxiety,  beipg  aware  that  it  may  be  received  with  diffidence,  and  its  propriety  questtoaed.  Tbeg 
were  written  m  Livonia,  after  a  residence  of  upwards  of  twelve  years  m  Engumd,  and  four  od 
the  Continent ;  and  it  will  with  justice  be  concluded,  that  he  must  have  lost  much  of  the  natural 
facflii  V  ia  the  use  of  his  native  dialect*  which  is  above  all  necessary  for  poetical  narrative.  Of  tliia 
be  is  himself  sufficiently  senible ;  and  therefore  would  never  have  attempted  to  adapt  it  to  origiaad 
composition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  fiu*  from  considering  it  as  a  valid  objection  to  his  undertak* 
ing  his  present  task.  Having  cultivated  an  intimate  accjuaintanoe  with  thie  Scottish  huiguage  is 
all  its  stages,  so  far  back  as  anv  monuments  of  it  remam,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  acane 
confidence  in  his  use  of  it  If  in  his  translations  he  has  blended  the  dialects  or  different  ages,  he 
hat  at  least  endeavoured  to  do  judiciously  what  his  subject  seemed  to  require  of  him,  in  order  lo 
preserve  as  entire  as  possible,  in  every  particular,  the  costume  of  his  originals.  This  is  one  of 
the  strongest  features  of  resemblance  between  the  North^tti  and  Scottish  ballad,  in  which  there 
is  found  a  phraseology  vi  hich  has  Ions  been  obsolete  in  both  countries,  and  manv  terms  not  under* 
stood  by  those  who  recite  them,  and  for  the  meaning  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  Nonse  or 
Icefauutie  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  On  the  other  points  of  resemblance,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  say  any  thing,  as  they  must  strike  every  attentive  observer;  nor  can  the  style  which 
has  been  adopted  m  more  satisfactorily  justified,  than  by  informing  the  reader,  that  the  general 
oast  of  structure,  diction,  and  idiom,  has  been  so  sedulously  followed,  that,  for  whole  siansas 
together,  hardly  any  thing  has  been  altered  but  the  orthography."    P.  345, 246. 

The  lay  of  Trazemund,  which  has  been  edited  by  Messrs.  Grimm,  and 
illustrated  with  dieir  usual  learning  and  acuteness,  is  a  very  andont  spe- 
cimen of  the  German  ballad.  The  song  of  this  mysterious  pilgrim,  who  had 
**  wandered  through  seventy-two  kingdoms,''  and  the  dark  enigmas  which 
he  unravels,  display  the  mythological  colouring  of  the  Icelandic  poetry.  In 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  reappearance  of  the  lay  of  Hildebrand  as  a  narrative 
ballad  evinces  the  stubborn  vitality  of  popular  poetry.  And  "the  Noble 
Meringer,''  together  with  other  ballads  in  simple  stanzas,  and  bearing  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  the  English  style,  continue  the  history  of  these 
compositions  in  the  following  age. 
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TUm  terse,  by  which  leisure  id  assisted,  and  work  is  cheered, — which 

«oolfces  the  cares  of  the  high-born  damsel,  and  makes  the  spinning-wheel  of 

the  eolfage  maid  whirl  with  redoubled  Telocity,  although  usually  com- 

pfdheiided  under  the  name  of  popular  poetry, — should  be  considered  as 

Atisct  from  the  narrative  ballad.     It  seems  that,  in  Germany,  no  speci- 

BHBB  of  this  species  of  poetry  have  survived,  anterior  to  the  fragments  which 

ioho  Gaoftbein,  the  town-clerk  of  Limburg,  has  saved  from  the  general 

wreck,  by  inserting  them  in  his  chronicle.  Amongst  other  particulars,  he 

has  caiefoily  noted,  that  in  the  year  1360  a  general  change  took  place  in  the 

iMiliimi  of  popular  song,  when  the  musicians  also  learned  to  ''pipe"  in  a  better 

ilyle  than  had  been  hitherto  used.     The  historian  inserts  a  portion  of  "  the 

GomplaiDt  of  the  Wanton  Nun," ''  as  it  was  sung  and  piped  by  the  people ;" 

9od  tt90  preserves  the  memory  of  a  bare-footed  monk,  a  poor  lazar,  who, 

aoeordiiig  to  the  severe  but  necessary  laws  of  those  times,  was  banished  from 

society,  "  bat  who  was  the  best  song-writer  in  the  Rheinland." 

The  war  songs  of  the  Swiss  are  written  in  a  fine  strain  of  genuine  ballad 
poelr?.  Halb  Suter's  song  on  the  battle  of  Sempach  (1386),  in  which 
Ihike  Leopold  of  Austria  was  defeated  and  slain,  may  be  given  as  an  in- 
stuioe.  The  ballad  begins  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  omen  which 
warns  the  husbandman  of  the  approach  of  the  unbidden  guests;  the  de- 
scrqpcioo  of  the  Castle  of  Willison  in  flames ;  and  the  boasts  of  the  invaders : — 

**  Die  Bieqe  kam  geflogen,  machl  in  der  Lind  ibi  nett, 
E«  redet  der  gjemline  Mann,  das  dentet  frem  de  Gimt. 
Da  nh  mao  wie  de  Vesto  hej  WiUiflon  hell  biennt, 
•    •  Don  heraog  mtt  dem  Necre  em  ieder  daran  kennt. 

.  ..  Sie  redeten  zoMunmen  in  ihrem  Uebemttth, 

^»  Die  Schweitzer  woHen  in  Sddten,  das  Jung  und  alte  Blat.'^ 


wars  of  Burgundy  established  the  military  fame  of  the  Swiss.  Their 
raised  their  patriotism  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm ;  and 
the  same  wvriors  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks,  afterwards  caused  their 
coUa^u  to  resound  with  the  strains  of  honest  exultation.  The  ballads  of 
Veil  Weber,  who  was  bom  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy, 
but  who  supported  the  cause  with  the  loyalty  of  a  native,  are  written  with 
all  Ihe  flush  of  victory.  He  hurries  over  the  field  of  battle,  and  points  out 
the  flying  Bmgundians  **  driven  into  the  lake,  and  dyeing  it  with  their 
Mood,  or  climbing  into  the  high  trees,  from  which  they  are  shot  down  by 
ike  Suites  ero88'how  men, " 

Hie  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Protestants  under  Charles  the  Fifth  af- 
forded matter  for  innumerable  ditties.  The  doleful  "  Lament  of  the  Elec- 
Dame  Sybilla  of  Saxony,"  and  the  **  Complaint  of  the  Landgrave  of 
"  may  be  contrasted  with  others  of  a  less  desponding  nature ;  such 
m  were  sung  by  the  well-armed  lansquenet,  playing  cards  on  the  drum- 
head all  the  while;  or,  as  animated  the  sturdy  citizens  of  Frankfort  and 
Magdeburg,  when  they  had  cleared  the  churches  of  papal  trumpery,  and 
bide  defiance  to  the  Emperor  and  his  Spaniards. 

A  history  of  German  music  is  yet  wanting.  In  the  few  tunes  of  the 
''  Master-singers'*  which  are  published,  we  cannot  distinguish  any  national 
or  characteristic  melody.  Some  very  ancient  tunes  of  Danish  balladi^  have 
beeo  recovered  and  collected  by  Nyerup  and  Rahbeck.  They  possess  a 
full  and  plaintive  harmony,  although  we  do  not  find  in  Ihcm  any  vestiges  of 
Ihe  "  symphonious  singing"  which  Giraldus  imagined  the  Northumbrians 
had  borrowed  from  the  Danes  and  Norwegians.     Vocal  music  became  a 
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favourite  accomplishment  in  Germaoy  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  several  colieclioos  of  soag  were  published.  Italian  composerB  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  native  amateurs,  amongst  whom  are  mentioned  the 
names  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Raynardi,  and  Mancini.  Song  writing,  un- 
fettered by  the  rules  of  the  '*  Masters,"  thus  found  encouragement.  It  was 
necessary,  of  course,  to  suit  every  taste;  and  the  good  wine  of  the  Rhein- 
land,  which,  by  tlie  way,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  poetical  tract  in 
Germany,  came  in  for  its  full  share  of  praise.  The  old  German  songs,  in 
general,  have  a  pleasing  simplicity,  and  often  show  a  degree  of  delicacy  of 
sentiment — we  do  not  mean  sentimentality— of  which  there  are  not  the 
slightest  traces  in  the  more  bulky  productions  of  the  later  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  the  few  good  writers  who  appeared,  perverted  their 
vigorous  taienls,  and  employed  themselves  in  coarse  and  clunosy  satires  and 
traveslies.  At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  at« 
tempts  were  made  for  the  refmement  of  the  German  language,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  ils  purity.  Academics,  the  old  nostrum,  were  founded  :  these 
produced  little  benefit;  but  Martin  Opitz  (1620)  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  his  little  knot  of  poetical  disciples-^and  Weckherlin  (1618)  in  the  south, 
rose  far  above  mediocrity. 

After  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  solid  learning  and  the  sciences  ilouristied 
in  no  ordinary  degree;  but  the  art  of  composition  in  the  vernacular  loogue 
seemed  wholly  lost.  The  Germans  held  an  honourable  station  in  the  re- 
public of  letters ;  but,  until  the  modern  school  of  poetry  and  literature  was 
created  by  Halus  and  Ilagedorn  and  GcUert, — their  stern  jurists  covered 
with  learned  dust, — their  philologists  and  theologians,  each  wrapped  in  an 
ambient  atmosphere  of  tobacco  smoke, — their  chemists,  worn  down  and 
parched  with  the  heat  of  the  laboratory,  and  all  speaking  a  barbarous  form 
of  a  dead  language*— formed  an  uncouth  group  by  the  side  of  the  polished 
and  courtly  wils  of  France,  and  the  graceful  dignity  of  their  English  rivals. 
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AND  OF  THE  MAGYARS.* 

The  translator  is  to  poetry  what  the  adventurous  merchant  is  to  oooh 
merce.  He  circulates.the  produce  of  thought,  varies  our  intellectual  banquet, 
teaches  us  that  some  accession  to  our  stores  may  be  derived  even  from  those 
quarters  which  we  had  regarded  as  the  most  sterile  and  unpromising,  and 
Ihus  adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  social  and  kindly  feelings  which 
should  bind  man  to  his  fellows.*  In  this  commeree  of  mind  few  have  la* 
boured  more  assiduously  than  Dr.  Bowring.  At  one  time  "  he  hath  an 
argosy  bouDKl  for  Tripoli,  anotlier  for  the  Indies,  a  third  for  Mexico,  a 
fourth  for  England" — ^ventures,  in  short,  "  enough  to  bear  a  royal  mer* 
£hant  down''  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  one  cargo  under  Dutch  colours, 
where  he  appears  to  have  had  a  partner,  he  jseemsto  trust  entirely  to  his  um 

*  *  1.  specimens  of  t^  RitMian  Podii.  Translated  by  JoHd  Bowriojf.  LL.D.  ^.  Butariaa 
AiiUioloiirj,  or  Speeineoi  of  the  Dutch  Poets.  By  John  Bowraifr,  LL.O.  3.  AnciMt  RhHif 
jMidaoniaaces  of  Spain.  Selected  and  tnuwlAted  by  John  Bowring,  LUD.  and  H.8.  Vas  Dyk. 
4.  Spec:men«  of  the  Polwh  PoeU.  By  John  Bowring,  LL.D.  6.  Seman  Popular  Poetry. 
J*^"?!^  «fe  ^^  Bowrinjr,  LUD.  6  Poetry  of  tlie  Magyan.  By  John  Dowring,  LL.D.— 
Vol.  Ul  p.  a».  Janiiary,  1831. 
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tasle  and  research  in  the  selection  of  his  commodities.  His  varied  and  ai* 
most  Milhridatic  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of  modern  Europe,  ex- 
tendiog  eveo  to  their  less  classical  or  almost  forgotten  dialects,  and  thai 
liberal  spirit  in  literature,  which  so  extensive  a  field  of  enquiry  is  sure  to 
produce,  seemed  peculiarly  to  mark  him  out  as  one  fitted  to  transfer  to 
hk  eouDtry  those  strains  which  had  conferred  celebrity  on  their  authors  in 
iheirowD,  or  which,  though  their  origin  and  authorship  are  lost  in  the  dark* 
11698  of  aotiquity,  had  long  cheered  the  peasant  in  his  pledge  amidst  the 
frozen  SDOw,  or  been  associated  with  the  jollity  of  the  harvest  and  the  vin- 
tage, or  the  more  tranquil  mirth  of  the  cottage  fire. 

It  is  true,  it  may  be  said,  that  no  very  accurate  idea  of  (be  poetry  of  a 
breigyi  natioo,  separated  from  ourselves  by  seas  and  continents,  and  still 
farther  separated  in  mind  by  diversity  of  habits  and  feelings,  can  be  gained 
by  Ibe  labours  of  any  one  translator ;  and  the  observation  is  well-founded 
to  a  certain  extent.  The  edifice  he  seeks  to  illuminate  is,  no  doubt,  too 
vast  to  be  fully  enlightened  by  a  solitary  torch  ;  but  at  least  it  is  probable 
that,  in  moving  with  him  along  its  vast  halls  and  long  arches,  the  light  he 
caiiies  will  strike  occasionally  on  objects  of  splendour  or  value  ;  that  our 
eyes  will  catch  dim  glimpses  of  treasures  in  its  inner  recesses — sudden 
openings  into  far-off  gardens,  the  trees  of  which,  like  those  which  dazzled 
Aladdin  in  the  cave,  seem  bright  with  the  tints  of  the  diamond,  the  ruby» 
and  the  emerald  ;  and  that  the  result  of  this  hasty  glance  may  be  a  desire 
to  return,  and  to  investigate  for  ourselves,  and  with  more  leisure  and 
minuteness,  the  scenes  of  which  we  have  caught  these  dim  but  pleasing 
oatiines.  He  who  transfers  a  single  strain'  of  true  and  natural  poetry, 
however  simple,  however  brief,  from  another  language  to  ours,  performs 
no  mean  service  to  literature,  and,  it  may  be,  to  the  interests  of  civili- 
sation in  general.  He  has  thrown,  as  it  were,  the  first  plank  over  the  gulf 
which  separated  two  nations, — has  taught  them  that  they  have  feelings, 
"eyes,  organs,  dimensions,  affections,  passions,"  in  common,— has  awak- 
ened a  spirit  of  literary  enterprise,  and  pointed  out,  if  he  cannot  guide  us 
throng,  the  promised  land.  Other  adventurers  will  soon  throngafterhim ; 
a  broader  bridge  will  be  thrown  over  the  channel  that  divided  them ;  an 
exchange  of  feelings  and  associations  may  take  place ;  the  old  may  impart 
to  the  new  some  portion  of  the  polish  which  long  civilisation  has  produced ; 
while  it  receives  in  return  a  new  infusion  of  the  freshness,  rapidity,  and 
wild  rigour  which  characterise  an  infant  literature ;  thus  bartering  its  Per*^ 
siaa  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  to  receive  repayment  in  a  Spartaii( 
coinage  of  iron. 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Bowring's  earliest  work — hia  S^^ecimems  qf  the- 
m  PoM$ — was  in  a  great  measure  that  arising  from  surprise;  from 
discovering  that,  in  the  country  which,  until  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great» 
had  never  made  its  voice  heard  among  the  dynasties  of  Europe,  thero 
bad  gnywn  up,  almost  with  the  suddenness  of  an  exhalation,  a  poetical 
fiterature  betraying  no  marks  of  its  barbaric  origin ;  possessing,  in  facli, 
the  verj  qualities  which  are  most  commonly  found  associated  virUh  a  long-*^ 
estdMied  literature,  —  light,  graceful,  equable,  rather  than  startling,, 
eilher  by  its  beauties  or  its  faults;  moral,  didactic,  tenderi  or  satirical^ 
rather  than  narrative,  martial,  or  mystical :  in  short,  so  little  hyperborean 
in  its  general  aspect,  that  but  for  some  occasional  traits  of  nationality! 
which  give  it  a  certain  distinctive  and  original  character,  we  had  greal 
dfflSculty  in  believing  that  any  thing  so  trim  and  so  polished  could  hava^ 
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been  imported  from  the  rough  shores  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  Per- 
haps, however,  there  was  but  little  room  for  surprise  when  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Russia  were  adverted  to.  Called  into  existence  as  a 
European  power,  by  the  genius  of  one  man,  she  )iad  to  borrow  every  thing 
from  civilised  Europe — arts,  arms,  philosophy,  learning — and  it  was  but 
natural  she  should  borrow  her  poetry  with  the  rest.  Being,  as  it  were, 
at  the  time  almost  in  a  state  of  poetical  nudity,  it  wds  far  more  easy  lor 
her  to  step  into  the  ready-made,  though  somewhat  faded,  habiliments 
which  France,  England,  and  Germany  politely  pressed  upon  her  accept- 
ance, than  to  construct  a  national  costume  for  herself  out  of  the  coarse 
and  scanty  materials  which  had  constituted  her  wardrobe  in  former  and 
ruder  centuries ;  and  so,  slipping  his  person  unceremoniously  into  English 
pantaloons,  and  a  French  robe  de  chambre,  the  Russian  poet  went  sideling 
up  the  walks  of  Parnassus  with  a  meershaum  in  his  mouth,  Young's  iVt^iU 
Thoughts  in  his  hand,  and  Voltaire  in  his  pocket,  all  unconscious  that  the 
Monmouth-street  air  of  his  habiliments  was  visible  to  every  myrmidon  that 
guarded  that  quarter  of  Apollo's  domain. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to  the  high  merit  of  some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  Russian  poetry,  to  which  we  were  introduced  by  Dr.  Bowring. 
We  cannot  certainly  sympathise  with  him  toj  the  full  extent  of  his  admira- 
tion ;  for  it  is  an  infallible  effect  of  translation,  that  the  transfaflor  acquires 
an  undue  attachment  to  the  authors  on  whom  he  has  exercised  his  powers ; 
and  as  in  general  we  are  apt  to  estimate  the  merit  of  our  own  works  ac- 
cording to  the  labour  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  diem,  it  may  frequently 
happen  that  pieces  of  inferior  merit  may  be  rated  higher  than  the  works 
of  greater  poets  in  the  scale  of  the  translator;  simply  because  it  has  required 
a  greater  exertion  of  his  own  skill  and  ingenuity  to  bring  them  into  shape, 
and  to  present  them  in  an  attractive  dress  to  an  English  reader.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  regret,  that  Russia  in  borrowing  from  other  countries,  did 
not  labour  to  impart  to  the  materials  she  imported  a  stronger  air  of  nation- 
ality— to  efface  more  completely  the  former  die  from  the  coin,  and  to 
stamp  on  it  her  own  image  and  superscription ;  and  that  more  use  was  not 
made  on  the  whole  of  her  national  traditions  and  historical  annals ;  but  we 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  many  causes  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  iq 
Russia,  calculated  to  harrow  the  field  on  which  originality  can  be  displayed, 
and  to  contract  the  sphere  of  feeling  and  thought ;  and  we  willingly  do  jus- 
tice to  the  merits  of  such  men  as  Derzhaven,  Lomonosov,  and  Zhuskovsky. 
The  ballad  of  **  Catherine,"  in  particular,  by  the  latter,  wild  and  spectral 
hkeBiirger's  "  Lenore,"  but  national  in  all  its  pictures  and  allusions,  scarce^ 
ly  loses  by  a  comparison  with  its  Teutonic  prototype:  and  some  of  Ui^ 
national  songs  which  close  the  second  volume,  brief,  artless,  tender,  and 
picturesque,  seem  deserving  of  the  high  eulogiums  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  translator.  **  They  are  io  subjects  for  criticism,"  observes  Dr.  Bow- 
ring  ;  "  for  criticism  cannot  reach  them — it  cannot  abstract  one  voice  from 
the  chorus,  nor  persuade  the  village  youths  and  maidens  that  the  measure 
is  false,  or  the  music  is  discordant."  The  rude  melody,  often  gentle  and 
plaintive,  in  which  they  find  utterance,  still  vibrate  in  ray  ear.  I  aA  for 
them  no  admiration — they  are  the  delight  of  millions." 

A  different  object  from  that  which  he  had  in  view  in  his  Russian]  selec- 
tions was  to  be  effected  by  the  Batavian  Anthology  of  Dr.  Bowring — not 
Co  introduce  to  our  notice  a  nation,  in  the  infancy  of  literature  and  civili- 
sation, making  her  first  timid  essay  in  the  paths  of  poetry ;  but  one  long 
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eeMnled  io  learning,  science,  philosophy,  and  arms,  where  hard-won 
Ubertj  had  early  made  her  cradle  and  home,  and  still  dwelt,  though  in 
a  more  ^lendid  mansion,  and  amidst  the  modem  luxuries  and  refinements 
spreid  around  her  by  an  abundant  commerce.  It  was  to  dispel  the  pre- 
joifiGes  suppofied  to  exist  among  ourselves  as  to  the  poetry  of  Holland,  and 
iDsatisfy  the  critic  by  experiment  that  the  country  of  William  I.,  of  Grotius, 
EnsniDS,  and  Rembrandt,  could  not  be  without  its  poets,  as  well  as  its 
paiaters.  phfloeophers,  and  statesmen.  This  attempt,  however,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  was  less  successful  than  its  predecessor;  not  through  any 
Sanlton  the  part  of  Dr.  Bowring  (for  its  execution  was,  on  the  whole,  more 
skilfol),  but  that,  in  truth,  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  of  the  poets 
of  Holland,  though  exaggerated,  was  in  the  main  correct; — ^that  although 
occasional  magnificence  and  constant  purity  of  taste  characterise  the  cho- 
ruses of  Yendel ;  though  Oats  be  nervous,  simple,  and  sententious;  though 
Decker,  Brederode,  and  Westerbain  are  often  touching  and  natural — a 
g;reat  number  of  Ihe  specimens  exhibited  by  him  rather  sunk  beneath  than 
rose  above  mediocrity ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  general  aspect  of  the 
Dutch  Parnassus,  even  as  placed  by  him  in  its  b^t  point  of  view,  too  much 
reseroUed  that  of  their  own  gardens — all  very  smooth  and  pleasing,  and  ir- 
reproachable in  point  of  neatness,  with  here  and  there,  too,  some  stately 
and  umbrageous  trees,  but  seldom  varying  from  a  dead  level,  and  with  a 
temperature,  on  the  whole,  rising  but  little  above  freezing.  Dr.  Bowring 
wiU  perhaps  think  we  do  injustice  to  his  favourites,  and  we  are  willing  to 
hope  that  his  supplementary  volume  may  exhibit  the  beauties  of  Batavia 
in  a  more  favouitble  light.    Meantime,  we  willingly  acknowledge  the  skill 

with  which  many  of  his  own  translations  are  executed.f 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

From  the  amphibious  world  of  Holland — 

*^  The  slow  canal,  tlieyenow-blostoin'd  vale. 
The  wiUow-tufted  bank,  and  gliding  nil  *> 

Dr.  Bowling  turned  suddenly  to  a  more  striking  region  of  song — to  the 
deep  valleys  and  sunburnt  sierras,  the  vineyards,  the  Moorish  palaces  and 
Gothic  mins  ol  Spain ;  to  the  romantic  chronicles  of  her  ancient  kings,  so 
rich  in  eventful  changes  and  picturesque  details ;  to  the  magic  names  of  the 
Cid,  of  Bernardo  del  Carpio,  and  of  that  train  of  heroes  who  hold  an  equi- 
vocal podlion  on  the  debatable  land  between  truth  and  fiction ;  to  Granada, 
wHh  its  Alhambra,  Albaycin,  and  Generalife,  its  Zegris  and  Abencerrages, 
it»  chivalry,  its  learning,  and  its  splendour ;  to  those  heroic  ballads,  where 
the  li^t  and  graceful  Arabesque  wreathes  itself,  like  a  vine,  round  Uie  mas- 
sive solidity  of  the  Gothic  fabric  which  it  decorates ;  and  to  that  vast  col- 
leetioD  of  national  songs,  nameless  themselves,  and  touching  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart  with  a  nameless  but  powerful  spell.  His  object  now  was 
neither  to  awaken  our  interest  for  an  infant  literature,  nor  to  disabuse  us  of 
prejodices  against  an  old  one ;  but  rather  to  justify  to  ourselves  the  prepos- 
sessions of  which  we  were  conscious  towards  the  literature  of  the  Penin- 
sula. He  wished  to  afford  evidence  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the  dreams 
which  we  connected  with  these  shores  of  old  romance,  and  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  that  peculiar  anonymous  ballad  literature,  the  glory  of  Spain, 
which,  more  than  even  her  laboured  productions,  evinces  the  difihsion  of 

t  See  p.  326  of  the  Review  for  some  pretty  stanzas  from  one  of  Brederode  s  songs,  which  the 
criik  ooiisiiders  to  resemble  the  manner  of  Herrick. 
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a  high  tone  of  poetical  feeling  among  her  inhabitants,  and  much  of  which 
had  fortunately  been  rescued  from  oblivion  and  collected  so  early  as  1510. 
In  this  field,  no  doubt,  the  translator  could  not,  as  in  the  case  of  his  Russian 
and  Batavian  anthologies,  boast  of  having  led  the  way.  He  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  had  translated,  with  great  vigour,  and  with  a 
fine  vein  of  chivalrous  feeling,  many  of  the  best  of  the  historical  romances. 
But  Dr.  Bowring's  work,  from  its  variety,  and,  in  particular,  from  the  nu- 
merous and  sometimes  extremely  happy  translations  it  contained  of  those 
little  fragments  and  snatches  of  song,  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure 
overlooked  by  his  predecessor ,  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads. 

Scarcely  has  this  peninsular  pageant  of  chivalry  passed  by,  when  the 
scene  is  changed  to  Uie  banks  of  the  Seva  and  the  Danube — to  Serbia  and 
Hungary.  The  poetical  literature  of  Servia  seems  even  more  singular 
than  that  of  Spain  itself.  Much  of  the  Spanish  poetry  was  traditional,  till 
collected  in  the  Candtmero  and  Romancero  Oenerali  but  that  of  Servia  is 
entirely  so.  Bequeathed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  without  the  aid  of  manu- 
scripts or  printing,  the  same  songs  that  celebrated  the  exploits  of  Marco,  or 
lamented  the  fatal  battle  of  Rosova  (the  Servan  Xeres  de  la  Frontera], 
which  delivered  over  the  country  to  the  tyranny  of  Amurath,  are  still, 
with  slender  variations,  the  popular  poetry  of  the  country.  Simple  and 
unpretending,  they  scarcely  appear  to  the  natives  deserving  of  the  name  o( 
poetry — a  title  which  they  deem  to  think  can  only  be  claimed  by  longer 
and  more  ambitious  effusions.  Goethe,  who  has  devotee^ considerable  at- 
tention to  the  poetry  of  Servia,  observes,  that  when  some  Servians,  who 
had  visited  Vienna,  were  requested  to  write  down  the  songs  they  had  sung, 
they  expressed  the  greatest  surprise  that  such  simple  poetry  and  music  as 
theirs  should  possess  any  interest  for  intelligent  and  cultivated  minds.  They 
apprehended,  they  said,  that  the  artless  compositions  of  their  country  would 
be  the  subject  of  scorn  or  ridicule  to  those  whose  poetry  was  so  polished 
and  sublime. 

Simple,  however,  and  unadorned  as  it  is,  we  have  no  hesitaUon  in  8aying« 
that  it  appears  to  us  the  most  interesting  and  original  to  which  Dr.  Bowring 
has  yet  directed  his  attention.  The  language  of  Servia,  a  derivative  from 
the  old  Church  Slavonic,  modified  by  the  vicinity  of  Greece  and  Italy,  seems 
early  to  have  been  softened  down  into  a  perfect  instrument  for  poetry  and 
music.  From  the  Turks,  too,  their  ancient  foes,  and  latterly  their  conque- 
rors, the  Servians  borrowed  many  additions  to  their  vocabulary ;  while  even 
the  hostile  relations  subsisting  between  the  two  countries  tended  strongly 
to  impress  upon  its  literature  an  Oriental  character.  In  this,  in  fact,  it  resem- 
bled, to  a  certain  extent,  that  of  Spain,  though  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  of  a  far  less  intin^te  and  kindly  nature,  and  the  Turks» 
with  whom  they  maintained  the  struggle,  a  very  different  race  from  the 
polished  Moors  of  Granada.  Enough  remained  to  impart  an  Oriental  co- 
louring to  many  of  its  pictures,  and  to  vary  and  extend  the  field  of  its  al- 
lusions. 

Till  within  these  few  years,  when  a  large  mass  of  the  national  songs  and 
ballads  of  Servia  was  collected  by  Yuck,  and  committed  to  paper,  either 
from  early  recollections,  or  from  the  repetition  of  Servian  minstrels,  no 
part  of  these  .national  compositions  had  been  given  to  the  public.  The 
part  which  has  thus  been  collected  and  published,  we  are  informed,  forms 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  stores  which  still  exist  unrecorded  among 
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Ibe  peasantry.     The  historical  ballads  are  written  in  lines  of  five  trochaics, 
and  are  always  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  simple  three-stringed  instru- 
ment called  the  guzia,  as  the  Spanish  ballads  generally  were  to  that  of  the 
paltit.     At  the  ebd  of  every  verse,  the  singer  drops  his  voice,  and  mutters' 
a  ibjrt  cadence.     The  emphatic  passages  are  chanted  in  a  louder  tone.  '*  I 
cnnot  describe,"  says  Wessely,  who  has  translated,  with  great  fidelity, 
a  selection  of  their  nuptial  songs  into  German,  ' '  the  pathos  with  which  these 
songs  are  sometimes  sung.    I  have  witnessed  crowds  surrounding  an  old 
Mind  singer,  and  every  cheek  was  wet  with  tears."    Often,  like  the  Ara- 
\km  ^Unry-tellers,  they  stop  in  Uieir  ballads  at  the  most  interesting  point, 
till  they  have  appealed  to  tne  generosity  of  their  audience ;  wisely  thinking 
that  they  have  quite  as  much  to  expect  from  their  curiosity  as  their  compas- 
sion.    Tlie  ballads  which  form  their  stock  in  trade  possess  some  features 
which  distinguish  them  from  those  of  other  countries.    They  are  more 
condensed  and  straightforward  than  the  Spanish,  telling  their  story  with 
more  Tapidhy  of  moyement,  and  less  of  ornament;  while  they  are  almost 
free  at  those  unmeaning  repetitions  and  lines  inserted  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  diing  oat  the  rhyme,  which  deform  so  many  of  the  most  pathetic  of  our 
own  bodSads.    In  one  respect,  however,  they  assimilate  but  too  closely 
with  onr  own :  in  those  savage  atrocities,  and  sometimes  almost  meaning- 
leas  cruelties,  which  they  recount  with  a  calm  apathy;  and  in  instances  of 
treachery,  which  reflect  no  great  credit  on  "  the  goodly  usance  of  those 
anti<p]e  times/'   The  influence  of  a  very  peculiar  mythology  breathes  over 
them  all ;  in  which  the  most  remarkable  agent  is  a  spirit  called  the  Vila — a 
beautKnlbot  terrible  being,  of  vast  powers,  which  she  employs  capriciously 
or  malcTolently — who  haunts  the  mountains,  caves,  and  forests,  and  utters 
her  mandates  and  dedunctations  from  their  recesses.    Then*  most  celebrated 
hero  is  Marco,  a  Scythian  likeness  of  the  Grecian  Hercules ;  a  name,  like 
Conrad's,  **  linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes,"  for  he  murders 
in  cold  blood  the  Moorish  maiden  who  had  been  his  deliverer,  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  he  was  frightened  at  her  ebon  visage  and  ivory  teeth.    This 
savage  warrior,  who  is  represented  as  endowed  with  supernatural  strength, 
rides  a  steed  (Sharaz)  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  dies  himself  at  the  age 
of  three  hundred,  apparently  of  nothing  at  all.    These  extravagant  con- 
ceptions, however,  afford  no  fair  specimen  of  the  Servian  ballads.f 
♦  ♦  ♦  »  *  * 

On  the  amatory  poems  of  the  Servians,  Goethe  has  bestowed  a  strong 
and  merited  tribute  of  admiration.  He  observes,  that,  when  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  cannot  but  be  deemed  of  singular  beauty :  they  exhibit  the 
expressions  of  passionate,  overflowing,  and  contented  affection ;  they  are 
fan  of  shrewdness  and  spirit:  delight  and  surprise  are  admirably  portrayed, 
and  there  is  in  aU  a  marvellous  sagacity  in  subduing  difficulties,  and  in  obtain- 
ing an  end ;  a  natural,  but,  at  the  same  time,  vigorous  and  energetic  tone  \ 
sympathies  and  sensibilities,  without  wordy  exaggeration,  but  which, 
DOtwilhstanding,  are  decorated  with  poetical  imagery,  and  imaginative 
beanty ;  a  correct  picture  of  Servian  life  and  manners :  every  thing,  in 
%hoT\^  which  gives  to  passion  the  force  of  truth,  and  to  external  scenery  the 
character  of  reality.^ 

f  Tlw  igffewgy  BiMiioev,  as  an  instsnce  of  the  powcra  of  munrntire  diiplayed  in  the  Serriaa 
WM^MecMiiM  '"Zetiisaandher  Brothera,''p.aaS-aSl.  , 

t  A  vcrf  riiortaad  simple  compoKi'tina  of  this  characcer  is  quoted  by  the  critic,  begiimiiig, 
**  O!  7 1  wefe  a  mountaui streaoilet,"  {fee.  p.  33S. 
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The  latest  of  Dr.  Bowring's  contributions  to  his  European  Anthology  ts 
his  Poetry  of  the  Magyar$,  For  this  volume  he  seems  to  think  it  more 
•necessary,  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  to  bespeak  the  foii)earance  aod 
candour  of  his  readers;  and,  perhaps,  as  compared  either  with  its  Servian 
predecessor,  or  the  Ancient  Poetry  of  Spain,  its  effect  will  be  felt  to  be 
comparatively  monotonous ;  though  £is  result  is  unquestionably  owing  to 
no  fault  of  the  translator.  On  the  contrary,  his  skill  in  the  mechaninn  of 
translation  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  increased  by  practice ;  the 
propensity  to  ornament  the  original  by  epithet  or  antithesis,  which  is  the 
besetting  sin  of  translators,  he  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  weaned 
'  himself  from,  and  to  have  adhered  as  closely  as  the  analogy  of  the  languages 
and  the  difficulties  of  versification  would  permit,  to  the  grand  principle  of 
exhibiting  (he  author^— as  he  is.  But,  though  Hungary  is  associated  with 
some  interesting  historical  recollections,  and  though  a  certain  interest  must 
always  be  awakened  in  favour  of  the  literature  of  a  language  now  almost 
extinct,  and  which  it  seems  the  wish  of  its  Austrian  master  to  abolish  altoge- 
ther, 1)r,  Bowring  himself  seems  hardly  to  claim  for  them  any  very  exalted 
station  upon  his  Oradus  ad  Pamaasutn,  Even  before  the  liberties  and 
energies  of  Hungary  were  overthrown  by  (he  battle  of  the  White  Mountain 
in  1620,  though  the  Bohemian  language  appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
high  cultivation,  and  the  numberof  its  pure  writers  considerable,  its  poets 
are  undeserving  of  much  note ;  nor  do  their  collections  of  fugitive  and 
anonymous  poetry  ever  appear  to  have  been  either  interesting  or  numerous. 
With  that  fatal  battle,  every  thing  in  literature,  politics,  or  church  govern- 
ment, which  could  give  to  Hungary  an  independent  national  character^ 
was  at  an  end;  the  charter  of  its  liberties,  contained  in  the  famous  letter 
of  his  majesty,  was  cancelled,  and  the  best  blood  of  Bohemia  poured  upon 
the  scaffold.    Since  the  day,  says  the  old  cellar-master  in  the  Piccolomiui, 

^  When  PalsgTRTe  Frederick  lost  his  crown  and  kingdom. 
Its  faith  was  shorn  of  chancel  and  of  altar; 
Its  banish'd  brethren  kwk'd  opon  their  homes 
From  other  shores ;  and  even  the  Imperial  letter. 
With  his  own  hand  the  Emperor  cut  m  two." 

Amidst  these  scenes  of  banishment,  proscription,  and  blood,  and  this  pros- 
tration  of  national  spirit  and  independence,  the  poetical  genius  of  Hungary 
was  little  likely  to  display  itself  in  any  lofty  or  enduring  monument  of  taste 
and  skill,  or  even  in  the  preservation  or  adaptation  of  those  brief  but  ener- 
getic and  spirit-stirring  traditions  which  form  so  important  an  element  in 
the  national  poetry  of  Spain.  And  at  last  the  extinction  of  the  Transylvanian 
court,  and  the  transference  of  the  elite  of  society  to  Vienna,  completed  that 
desolation  which  the  early  subjugation  of  Bohemia  had  begun. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarian  poetry,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  of  an  imitative  cast.  Many  of  their  best  poets  wrote  in  Latin ;  but  even 
in  those  who  still  used  the  neglected  Magyar  language,  the  influence  of 
foreign  literature  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Sweetness  and  polish,  rather  than 
strength,  are  its  characteristics ;  their  verses  reflect  that  fine  ear  for  music 
and  harmony,  which  seems  to  be  a  distinguishing  quality  in  the  Bohemian 
character.  Their  thoughts,  though  seldom  grand,  are  generally  na- 
tural and.unexaggerated;  their  imagery  appropriate,  though  confined  in 
its  range.  In  the  elegiac  and  Anacreontic,  many  of  their  poets  appear  to 
have  been  extremely  successful ;  and  not  a  fevf  of  (hem  have  used  the  diiBcidt 
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Sft^phie  sUmza  with  a  grace  and  mastery  of  which  we  know  scarcely  any 
panilid,  eicept  in  some  of  the  Rimas  of  Villegas.  In  the  sonnet,  also,  they 
have  been  no  unworthy  followers  of  the  classic  neatness,  compression,  and 
melody,  of  their  Italian  prototypes.  In  short,  whatever  could  be  done  by 
caie,  by  polish,  by  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  they  have  done  well ;  though, 
ID  IlEie  loftier  walks  of  poetry,  they  have  not  been  very  enterprising  or  suo- 
ceasfdl  adventurers. 

In  coDclusioD,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  Dr.  Bowring  upon  the  acoes- 
sioos  which  he  has  made  to  our  information  as  to  the  poetical  literature  of 
other  countries,  and  acknowledge  the  pleasure  we  have  derived  from  many 
oC  theapedmens  which  he  has  introduced  to  our  notice.  To  himself,  we 
doubtnot,  the  workhas  been  alabourof  love.  ''  I  have  never,"  says  he  ''  left 
the  ark  of  my  country,  but  with  the  wish  to  return  to  it,  bearing  fresh  olive- 
branches  of  peace,  and  fresh  garlands  of  poetry.  I  never  yet  visited  the 
land  where  I  found  not  much  to  love,  to  learn,  to  imitate,  to  honour.  I 
never  yet  saw  man  utterly  despoiled  of  his  humanities.  In  Europe,  at  least 
there  are  no  moral  nor  intellectual  wildernesses."  He  has  done  much  by 
his  esertioDS  to  impress  others  with  the  same  conviction ;  to  awaken  our 
sympathies  for  nations  who  are  endeavouring  to  form  to  themselves  a  future 
poetical  h'lerature,  or  to  preserve  the  wrecks  of  a  past;  and  to  correct 
those  errors  or  prejudices  with  which  older  and  more  established  literatures 
have  been  regarded. 

To  one,  too,  who  himself  possesses  a  poetical  imagination,  there  is  a  gnK 
tification  of  no  common  kind,  in  endeavouring  to  s^ave  from  forgetfulness  the 
names  of  so  many  poets  "  immeritis  mori."  When  Xerxes  reviewed  his 
army  bom  the  top  of  Mount  Athos,  he  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  reflection 
how  few  of  all  that  vast  multitude  would,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  be 
in  existeooe.  A  feeling  of  the  same  kind  must  often  occur  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  contemplate  from  that  elevated  point  of  view  which  Dr.  Bowring 
has  occupied,  the  wide  field  of  European  poetry.  How  small  the  number 
of  those  labourers  in  the  vineyards,  who  are  now  seen  instinct  with  activity 
and  gay  hope,  will  survive  the  lapse  of  a  few  years !  how  many  even  in 
their  own  lifetime,  are  doomed  to  follow  the  funeral  of  their  fame  I  how 
very  few  can  even  hope  to  make  their  way  beyond  the  limited  sphere  of 
their  own  country !  But  the  poet  sympathises  with  the  poet;  and  though 
kis  single  efforts  may  not  be  able  to  save  many  from  that  oblivion  which  is 
overtaking  them,  it  will  still  be  to  him  a  proud  reflection,  if  he  has  succeeded 
in  rescuing  from  forgetfulness  one  strain  which  should  have  been  bequeathed 
to  immortality,  or  even  in  reviving  to  a  second  short  course  of  posthumous 
eiisieoee,  some  names  over  which  that  dark  and  silent  tide  seemed  to  have 

dosedfor  ever. 
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Poetry  has  this  much,  at  least,  in  common  with  religion,  that  its  standards 
fixed  long  ago,  by  certain  inspired  writers,  whose  authority  it  is  no 
longer  lawful  to  call  in  question ;  and  that  many  profess  to  be  entirely  de- 
voted to  it,  who  have  no  good  works  to  produce  in  support  of  their  preten- 

'Sottlhey'sTlMkba.— Vol.i.p.  63.  October,  1803. 

VOL.  I.  17 
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sions.  The  catholic  poetical  ehurdi,  too,  has  worked  but  few  miracles  i^ 
since  the  first  ages  of  its  establishment ;  and  has  been  more  prolific,  for  long  •* 
time»  of  Doctors,  than  of  Saints :  it  has  had  its  corruptions  and  reformation  ^ 
also,  and  has  given  birth  to  an  infinite  variety  of  heresies  and  errors,  the  v 
followers  of  which  have  hated  and  persecuted  each  other  as  cordially  as  ; 
other  bigots.  r 

The  author  who  is  now  before  us  belongs  to  a  sect  of  poets,  that  has  es-  ^ 
tablished  itself  in  this  country  within  these  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  is  looked  , 
upon,  we  believe,  as  oneof  its  diief  champions  and  apostles.    The  peculiar  \ 
doctrines  of  this  sect,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  easy  to  explain ;  but,  . 
that  they  are  dUaeniers  from  the  established  systems  to  poetry  and  criticism,  g 
is  admitted,  and  proved,  indeed,  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  compositions,  y 
Though  they  lay  claim,  we  believe,  to  a  creed  and  a  revelation  of  their  . 
own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  doctrines  are  of  Oerman  origin,  and  v 
have  been  derived  from  some  of  the  great  modem  reformers  in  that  country. 
S<mie  of  their  leading  principles,  indeed,  are  probably  of  an  earlier  date, 
and  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  great  apostle  of  Geneva.     As  \ 
Mr.  Southey  is  the  first  author  of  this  persuasion  that  has  yet  been  brought   ~ 
before  us  for  judgment,  we  cannot  discharge  our  inquisitorial  office  consden-   1| 
tiously,  without  premising  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
tenets  he  has  helped  to  promulgate. 

The  disciples  of  this  school  boast  much  of  its  originality,  and  seem  to 
value  thems^ves  very  highly,  for  having  broken  loose  from  Ot^  bondage  of 
ancient  authority,  and  reasserted  the  independence  of  genius.  Originality, 
however,  we  are  persuaded,  is  rarer  than  mere  alteration ;  and  a  man  may 
change  a  good  master  for  a  bad  one,  without  finding  himself  at  all  nearer 
to  independence.  That  our  new  poets  have  abandoned  the  old  models,  may 
certainly  be  admitted ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  they  have 
yet  created  any  models  of  their  own ;  and  are  very  much  tnelined  to  call  in 
question  the  worthiness  of  those  to  which  they  have  transferred  tlicir  admi- 
ration. The  productions  of  this  school,  we  conceive,  are  so  far  from  being 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  originality,  that  they  cannot  be  better  characterised, 
than  by  an  enumeration  of  the  sources  from  which  their  materials  have  been 
derived.  The  greater  part  of  them,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  following  elements:  1.  The  antisocial  princij^es  and  dis- 
tempered sensibility  of  Rousseau — ^his  discontent  with  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  80ciety-*his  paradoxical  morality,  and  his  perpetual  hankerings  after 
some  unattainable  state  of  voluptuous  virtue  and  perfection.  2.  The  sim- 
plicity and  energy  (horreBco  referens)  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller.  3.  The 
homeliness  and  harshness  of  some  of  Gowper's  language  and  versification, 
interchanged  occasionally  with  the  innocence  of  Ambrose  Philips,  or  the 
quainlness  of  Quarles  and  Dr.  Donne.  From  the  diligent  study  of  these 
few  originals,  we  have  no  doubt  that  an  entire  art  of  poetry  may  be  collected, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  very  gentlest  of  our  readers  may  soon  be 
qualified  to  compose  a  poem  as  correctly  versified  as  Thalaba,  and  to  deal 
out  sentiment  and  description,  with  all  the  sweetness  of  Lambe,  and  all  the 
magnificence  of  Coleridge. 

The  authors  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  have  among  them,  unques- 
tionably, a  very  considerable  portion  of  poetical  talent,  and  have  conse- 
quently been  enabled  to  seduce  many  into  an  admiration  of  the  false  taste 
(as  it  appears  to  us)  in  which  most  of  their  productions  are  composed. 
They  constitute,  atpresent,  themostformidable  conspiracy  that  has  lately  been 
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lotined  a0DB8t8oand  judgment  in  matters  poetical ;  and  are  entitled  to  a  larger 
Aare  of  oar  eensoiial  notice,  than  could  be  spared  for  an  individual  de- 
laaqaaL  We  shall  hope  for  the  indulgence  of  our  readers,  therefore,  in 
lak^  Ihis  opportunity  to  enquire  a  little  more  particularly  into  their  merits, 
aad  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  those  peculiarities  which  seem  to  be 
iflginied  by  their  admirers  as  Uie  surest  proofs  of  their  excellence. 

Their  most  distinguishing  symbol  is  undoubtedly  an  affectation  of  great 
ampllieity  and  familiarity  of  language.   They  disdain  to  make  use  of  the 
comBMn  poetical  phraseology,  or  to  ennoble  their  diction  by  a  selection  of 
fine  Of  dignified  expressions.    There  would  be  too  much  art  in  this  for  that 
great  love  of  nature  with  which  they  are  all  of  them  inspired;  and  their 
they  are  determined,  shall  be  indebted,  for  their  effect,  to  no-- 
bot  their  intrinsic  tendei^ness  or  elevation.    There  is  something  very 
BoUe  and  conscientious,  we  will  confess,  in  this  plan  of  composition ;  but 
the  misfoitiine  is,  that  fliere  are  passages  in  all  poems,  that  can  neither  be 
ptthetie  nor  sublime ;  and  that,  on  these  occasions,  a  neglect  of  the  embel- 
liduiienls  of  language  is  very  apt  to  produce  absolute  meanness  and  insipi- 
dity. The  language  of  passion,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  deficient  in  eleva- 
tion; and  when  an  author  is  wanting  in  that  particular,  he  may  commonly 
be  presomed  to  have  failed  in  the  trutfi,  as'well  as  in  the  dignity,  of  his 
expression.    The  case,  however,  is  extremely  different  with  the  subordi- 
safe  parts  of  a  composition ;  vnUi  the  narrative  and  descriptions,  that  are 
neoeanry  to  preserve  its  connection ;  and  the  explanation,  that  must  frequent- 
ly prepare  as  for  the  great  scenes  and  splendid  passages.  In  these,  all  the 
retpDole  ideasmay  be  conveyed,  with  sufficient  clearness,  by  the  meanest 
and  most  negligent  expressions ;  and,  if  magnificence  or  beauty  is  ever  to  be 
observed  in  thkn,  it  must  have  been  introduced  from  some  other  motive 
than  thai  of  adapting  the  style  to  the  subject.   It  is  in  such  passages,  accord- 
iB^y»  that  we  are  most  frequently  offended  with  low  and  inelegant  expres- 
sioiis;  and  that  the  language,  which  was  intended  to  be  simple  and  natural. 
Is  foimd  oflenest  to  degenerate  into  mere  slovenliness  and  vulgarity.     It  is 
in  Tain,  too,  to  expect  that  the  meanness  of  those  parts  may  be  redeemed  by 
the  exceUence  of  others.    A  poet,  who  aims  at  all  at  sublimity  or  pathos, 
is  like  an  actor  in  a  high  tragic  character,  and  must  sustain  his  dignity 
throQghooty  or  become  altogether  ridiculous.    We  are  apt  enough  to  laugh 
at  the  moek-msgesty  of  those  whom  we  know  to  be  but  common  mortals 
in  ptirale;  and  cannot  permit  Hamlet  to  make  use  of  a  single  provincial 
intonation,  although  it  should  only  be  in  his  conversation  with  the  grave- 


The  fbUowers  of  simplicity  are,  therefore,  at  all  times  in  danger  of  oc- 
casional degradation ;  but  the  simplicity  of  this  new  school  seems  intended 
to  eBBore  it.  Their  simplicity  does  not  consist,  by  any  means,  in  the  re- 
jection of  glaring  or  superfluous  ornament, — in  the  substitution  of  elegance 
Cor  splendour,  or  in  that  refinement  of  art  which  seeks  concealment  in  its 
own  perfection.  It  consists,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
in  the  positive  and  hand  fide  rejection  of  art  altogether,  and  in  the  bold  use 
of  those  mde  and  negligent  expressions  which  would  be  banished  by  a  little 
discrimiBation.  Ooeof  theirown  audiors,  indeed,  has  very  ingeniously  setforth 
(in  a  kind  of  manifesto  that  preceded  one  of  their  most  flagrant  acts  of  hos- 
tility), that  it  was  their  capital  object  "  to  adapt  to  the  uses  of  poetry  the 
ordinary  language  of  conversation  among  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of 
the  people."    What  advantages  are  to  be  gained  by  the  success  of  this 

17  » 
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Eroject»  we  confess  ourselyes  unable  to  conjecture.     The  language  of  tbd 
i^er  and  more  cultivated  orders  may  fairiy  be  presumed  to  be  belter 
that  Ibat  of  their  inferiors  :  at  any  rate,  it  has  all  those  associations  in  Ua 
favour,  by  means  of  which,  a  style  can  «yer  appear  beautiful  or  exalted ; 
and  is  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  by  having  been  long  consecrated 
to  its  use.     The  language  of  the  vulgar,  on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the 
opposite  associations  to  contend  with ;  and  must  seem  unfit  for  poetiy  (if 
there  were  no  other  reason)  merely  because  it  has  scarcely  ever  been  em- 
ployed in  it.    A  great  genius  may  indeed  overcome  these  disadvantages  ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  he  should  court  them.    We  may  excuse 
a  certain  homeliness  of  language  in  the  produetions  of  a  ploughman  or  a 
milkwoman ;  but  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admire  it  in  an  author  who 
has  had  occasion  to  indite  odes  to  his  college  bell,  and  inscribe  hymns  to 
the  Penates. 

But  the  mischief  of  this  new  system  is  not  confined  to  the  deprayation 
of  language  only ;  it  extends  to  the  sentiments  and  emotions,  and  leads  to 
the  debasement  of  all  those  feelings  which  poetry  is  designed  to  communicate. 
It  is  absurd,  to  suppose  that  an  author  should  make  use  of  the  language  of 
the  vulgar  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  refined.  His  professed  object,  in 
employing  that  language,  is  to  bring  his  compositions  nearer  to  the  true 
standard  of  nature ;  and  his  intention  to  copy  the  sentiments  of  the  lower 
orders  is  implied  in  his  resolution  to  make  use  of  their  style.  Now,  the 
dilTerent  classes  of  society  have  each  of  them  a  distinct  character,  as  well 
as  a  separate  idiom ;  and  the  names  of  the  various  passions  to  which  they 
are  subject  respectively,  have  a  signification  that  varies  essentially,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  applied .  The  love,  or  grief, 
or  indignation  of  an  enlightened  and  refined  character,  is  not  only  expressed 
in  a  different  language,  but  is  in  itself  a  different  emotion,  from  the  lore^ 
or  grief,  or  anger  of  a  clown,  a  tradesman,  or  a  market-wench.  The 
things  themselves  are  radically  and  obviously  distinct ;  and  the  represen- 
tation of  them  is  calculated  to  convey  a  very  different  train  of  sympathies  and 
sensations  to  the  mind.  The  question,  therefore,  comes  simply  to  be-* 
which  of  them  is  the  most  proper  object  for  poetical  imitation?  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  answer  a  question,  which  the  practice  of  all  the  world 
has  long  ago  decided  irrevocd)ly.  The  poor  and  vulgar  may  interest  os» 
in  pOietry,  by  their  iituation :  but  never,  we  apprehend,  by  any  sentiments 
that  are  peculiar  to  their  condition,  and  still  less  by  any  language  that  is 
characteristic  of  it.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  copy  their  diction 
or  their  sentiments  correctly,  in  a  serious  composition ;  and  this,  not 
merely  because  poverty  makes  men  ridiculous,  but  because  just  taste  and 
refined  sentiment  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the  uncultivated  part  of 
mankind ;  and  a  language,  fitted  for  their  expression,  can  still  more  rarely 
form  any  part  of  their  ''ordinary  conversation."  The  low-bred  heroes 
and  interesting  rustics  of  poetry  have  no  sort  of  affinity  to  the  real  vidgar 
of  this  world ;  they  are  imaginary  beings,  whose  characters  and  language 
are  in  contrast  with  their  situation ;  and  please  those,  who  can  be  pleased 
with  them,  by  the  marvellous,  and  not  by  the  nature  of  such  a  combination. 
In  serious  poetry,  a  man  of  the  middling  or  lower  order  must  necessarily  lay 
aside  a  great  deal  of  his  ordinary  language ;  he  must  avoid  errors  in  granunar 
and  orthography :  and  steer  clear  olf  the  cant  of  particular  professions,  and 
of  every  impropriety  that  is  ludicrous  or  disgusting  :  nay,  he  must  speak  in 
good  verse,  and  observe  all  the  graces  in  prosody  and  collocation.     After 
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ill  Ihis,  II  may  not  be  very  easy  to  say  how  we  are  to  find  him  out  to  b^ 
a  low  nao,  or  what  marks  can  remain  of  Che  ordinary  language  of  conver- 
m  the  inferior  orders  of  society.  If  there  be  any  phcases  that  are  not 
B  good  society,  they  will  appear  as  blemishes  in  the  composition,  no 
^pobly  than  errors  in  syntax  or  quantity ;  and  if  there  be  no  such 
the  style  cannot  be  characteristic  of  that  condition  of  life,  the 
of  which  it  professes  to  hare  adopted.  All  approximation  to  that 
^  in  the  same  manner,  implies  a  deviation  from  that  purity  and 
precisicHi,  which  no  one,  we  believe,  ever  violated  spontaneously. 

II  has  been  argued,  indeed  (for  men  will  argue  in  support  of  what  they 
do  not  venture  to  practise],  that  as  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  society 
eooatitnfe  by  Car  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  so  their  feelings  and  ex- 
pressions should  interest  more  extensively,  and  may  be  taken,  more  fairly 
than  any  other,  for  the  standards  of  what  is  natural  and  true.  To  this  it 
seems  obvious  to  answer,  that  the  arts  that  aim  at  exciting  admiration  and 
ddi^  do  not  take  their  models  from  what  is  ordinary,  but  from  what 
is  exoellenl;  and  that  our  interest  in  the  representation  of  any  event  does 
not  depend  upon  our  familiarity  with  the  original,  but  on  its  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, and  the  celebrity  of  the  parties  it  concerns.  The  scupUor  employs  his 
art  in  delineating  the  graces  of  Antinous  or  Apollo,  and  not  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  those  ordinary  forms  Uiat  belong  to  the  crowd  of  his  admirers. 
When  a  chieftain  perishes  in  battle,  his  followers  mourn  more  for  him 
than  for  thousands  of  their  equals  that  may  have  fallen  around  him. 

After  all,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  class  of  persons  (we  areafraid 
they  cannot  be  called  readers),  to  whom  the  representation  of  vulgar 
manners,  in  vulgar  language,  will  afford  much  entertainment.  We  are 
afraid,  however,  that  the  ingenious  writers  who  supply  the  hawkers  and 
ballad-singenK,  have  very  nearly  monopolised  that  department,  and  are 
Iffobably  better  qualified  to  hit  the  taste  of  their  customers,  than  Mr. 
Soothey,  or  any  of  his  brethren,  can  yet  pretend  to  be.  To  fit  them  for 
the  higher  task  of  original  composition,  it  would  not  be  amiss  if  they  werQ 
to  undertake  a  translation  of  Pope  or  Hilton  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  children  of  nature. 

There  is  stiD  another  disagreeable  efiect  of  this  affected  simplicity, 
which,  fhofigh  of  less  importance  Chan  those  which  have  been  already  no- 
ticed, it  may  yet  be  worth  while  to  mention  :  this  is,  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  supporting  the  same  tone  of  expression  throughout,  and  the  inequality 
thai  is  consequently  introduced  into  the  texture  of  the  composition.  To  an 
anthor  of  reading  and  education^  it  is  a  style  that  must  always  be  assumed 
and  onnatural,  and  one  from  which  he  wiU  be  perpetually  tempted  to 
derate.  He  will  rise,  therefore,  every  now  and  then,  above  the  level  to 
whidi  he  has  professedly  degraded  himself;  and  make  amends  for  that 
transgression,  by  a  fresh  eSbrt  of  descension.  His  composition,  in  short, 
win  be  like  that  of  a  person  who  is  attempting  to  speak  in  an  obsolete  or 
provincial  dialect ;  he  will  betray  himself  by  expressions  of  occasional  pu- 
rity and  elegance,  and  exert  himself  to  efface  that  impression,  by  passages 
of  onnalorai  meanness  or  absurdity. 

In  making  these  strictures  on  the  perverted  taste  for  simplicity  that  seems 
to  distingoi^  our  modern  school  of  poetry,  we  have  no  particular  allusion 
to  Mr.  Southey,  or  the  production  now  before  us :  on  the  contrary,  he  ap- 
pears lo  us  to  be  less  addicted  to  this  fault  than  most  of  his  fraternity ;  and 
if  ve  were  in  want  of  examples  to  illustrate  the  preceding  observations,  wo 
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should  certainly  look  for  them  in  the  effusions  of  that  poet  who  oemmie*  ^\ 
morates,  with  so  much  effect,  the  chattering  of  Harry  Gibbs's  teeth  ;  tdls  -  ^ 
the  tale  of  the  one-eyed  huntsman  *'  who  had  a  cheek  like  a  cherry; "  -' 
and  beautifully  warns  his  studious  friend  of  the  risk  he  ran  of  growing  '^ 
double."  '  -' 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  author  of  the  '*  EogliA  ^' 
Eclogues"  is  liable  to  a  similar  censure ;  and  few  persons,  we  believe,  wfll    ' 
peruse  the  following  yerses  ( taken  almost  at  random  from  the  Thalab«}» 
without  acknowledging  that  he  still  continues  to  deserve  it.  > 

^  At  midnight  Thalaba  started  up; 
For  he  felt  that  the  ring  on  his  finger  was  mored. 
He  called  on  Allah  aloud. 
And  he  called  on  the  Prophet's  name. 
Moath  arose  in  alarm,  . 

*  What  ails  thee»  Thakba? '  he  cried, 

*  Is  the  robber  of  nifdtkt  at  band?' 

'  Dost  thou  not  see,'  ibe  youth  exclaimed, 
«     .*  A  spirit  in  the  tent?' 

Moatn  looked  rcMind,  and  said, 

'  The  moon- beam  shines  in  the  tent,  i 

I  see  thee  stand  in  the  light. 

And  thy  shadow  is  black  on  the  ground.' 

Thalaba  answered  not. 

'  Spirit ! '  he  cried,  *  what  brings  thee  hcce  ?  ^  &q. 

WOMAN. 

Go  not  among  the  tombs,  Old  man ! 
There  is  a  madman  there. 

OLD  MAN. 

WUI  he  harm  me  if  1  go? 

WOMAN. 

Not  he,  poor  miserable  man ! 
But  'tis  a  wretched  sight  to  see 
His  utter  wretchedness. 
For  all  day  long  he  lies  on  a  grave , 
And  nerer  is  he  seen  to  weep, 
And  never  is  he  heard  to  groan, 
Nor  ever  at  the  hour  of  prayer 
Bends  his  knee,  nor  mores  his  lips. 
I  have  taken  him  food  for  charily. 
And  never  a  word  he  spake ; 
But  yet  BO  ghastiv  he  looked 
Tliat  I  have  awakened  at  night,"  &c. 

Now,  this  Style,  we  conceive,  possesses  no  one  character  of  exceDenee : 
it  is  feeble,  low,  and  disjointed  ;  without  elegance,  and  without  dignity  ; 
the  oilspring,  we  should  imagine,  of  mere  indolence  and  neglect ;  or  tlie 
unhappy  fruit  of  a  system  that  would  teach  us  to  undervalue  that  vigilanoe 
and  labour  which  sustained  the  loftiness  of  Milton,  and  gave  energy  ami  di- 
rection to  the  pointed  and  fine  propriety  of  Pope. 

The  style  of  our  modern  poets,  is  that,  no  doubt,  by  which  they  aure 
most  easily  distinguished :  but  their  genius  has  also  an  internsd  character ; 
and  the  peculiarities  of  their  taste  may  be  discovered,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  their  diction.  Next  after  great  familiarity  of  language,  lh€»re  is 
nothing  that  appears  to  them  so  meritorious  as  perpetual  exa^eraiioa  of 
thought.  There  must  be  nothing  moderate,  natural,  or  easy,  about  their 
sentiments.  There  must  be  a  ''  qu'il  mounit,"  and  a  "  let  there  be  li^t/' 
in  every  line  :  and  all  their  characters  must  be  in  agonies  and  ecstasies, 
from  their  entrance  to  their  exit.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  their 
productions,  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  fatigue  that  is  produced  by  Ihis 
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ancetsiog  Himmoos  lo  admiration,  or  of  the  compassion  which  i«  exeited 
by  the  spectacle  of  these  eternal  strainings  and  distortions.  Those  authors 
appear  to  forget,  that  a  whole  poem  cannot  be  made  up  of  striking  passages ; 
wad  ttat  the  sensations  produced  by  sublimity  are  never  so  powerful  and 
entire  as  when  they  are  allowed  to  subside  and  revive,  in  a  slow  and  spon- 
Vmsoas  succession.  It  is  delightful,  now  an4  then,  to  meet  with  a  rugged 
moantain  or  a  roaring  stream ;  but  where  there  is  no  sunny  slope,  nor 
shaded  plain,  to  relieve  them — where  all  is  beetling  cliff  and  yawning 
abyss,  and  the  landscape  pnsents  nothing  on  every  side  but  prodigies  and 
terrors — the  head  is  apt  to  grow  giddy,  and  the  heart  to  languish  for  the 
repose  and  security  of  a  less  elevated  region. 

The  effect  even  of  genuine  sublimity,  therefore,  is  impaired  by  the  in- 
judicions  frequency  of  its  exhibition,  and  the  omission  of  those  intervals  and 
breathing-places,  at  which  the  mind  should  be  permitted  to  recover  from 
its  perturtiation  or  astonishment ;  but  where  it  has  been  summoned  upon 
a  blse  alarm,  and  disturbed  in  the  orderly  course  of  its  attention,  by  an 
impoteol  allnupt  at  elevation,  the  consequences  are  still  more  disastrous. 
Tbere  is  nothing  so  ridiculous  (at  least  for  a  poet]  as  to  fall  in  great 
attempts.    If  the  reader  foresaw  the  failure,  he  may  receive  same  degree 
of  miscfaisvous  satisfaction  from  its  punctual  occurrence ;  if  he  did  not, 
be  wiU  be  vexed  and  disappointed  ;  and   in   both   cases,  he  will  very 
speedily  be  disgust^  and  fatigued.     It  would  be  gqing  too  far,  certainly, 
lo  maintain,  that  our  modern  poets  have  never  succeeded  in  their  perse- 
vering endeavours  at  elevation  and  emphasis ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
thai  ttieir  successes  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  their  miscarriagps ; 
and  ttiat  the  reader  who  has  been  promised  an  energetic  sentiment,  or 
sublime  allusioD,  must  often  be  contented  with  a  very  miserable  substitute. 
Of  the  many  contrivances  they  employ  to  give  the  appearance  of  uncom- 
mon force  and  animation  to  a  very  ordinary  conception,  the  most  usual  is, 
to  wrap  it  up  in  a  veil  of  mysterious  and  unintelligible  language,  which  flows 
past  with  so  much  solemnity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  conveys  nothing 
of  any  value.    Another  device  for  improving  the  effect  of  a  cold  idea  is, 
to  embody  it  la  a  verse  of  unusual  harshness  and  asperity.     Compound 
words,  too,  of  a  portentous  sound  and  conformation,  are  very  useful  in 
giviiig  an  air  of  energv  and  originality ;  and  a   few  lines  of  scripture 
written  out  into  verse  from  the  original  prose,  have  been  found  to  have 
a  very  happy  effect  upon  those  readers  to  whom  they  have  the  rec(»nmenda- 
tion  of  novelty. 

The  qualities  of  style  and  imagery,  however,  form  but  a  small  part  of 
the  characteristics  by  which  a  literary  faction  is  to  be  distinguished.  The 
subject  and  object  of  their  comppsilions,  and  the  principles  and  opinions 
they  are  calculated  to  support,  constitute  a  far  more  important  criterion, 
and  one  lo  which  it  is  usually  altogether  as  easy  to  refer.  Some  poets  are 
sufficiently  described  as  the  flatterers  of  greatness  and  power,  and  others 
at  the  ebampioas  of  independence.  One  set  of  writeis  is  known  by  its  an- 
tipathy to  decency  and  religion ;  another,  by  its  methodistical  cant  and  in- 
tolerance. Our  new  school  of  poetry  has  a  moral  character  also ;  though  it 
may  not  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  deUoeata  it  quite  so  concisely. 

A  splenetic  and  idle  discontent  with  the  existing  institutions  of  society, 
seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  all  tlioir  serious  and  peculiar  seotinaeuls.  In- 
stead of  contemplating  the  wonders  and  the  pleasures  which  civilisation  has 
created  for  mankind,  they  arc  perpetually  brooding  over  the  disorders  by 
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which  its  progress  has  been  attended.  They  are  filled  with  horror  and  com- 
passion at  the  sight  of  poor  men  spending  their  blood  in  the  quarrels  of 
princes,  and  brutifying  their  sublime  capabilities  in  the  drudgery  of  un- 
remitting labour.  For  all  sorts  of  vice  and  profligacy  in  the  lower  orders  of 
society,  they  have  the  same  virtuous  horror,  and  the  same  tender  com- 
passion. While  the  existence  of  these  offences  overpowers  them  with  grief 
and  confusion,  they  never  permit  themselves  to  feel  the  smallest  indignation 
or  dislike  towards  the  offenders.  The  present  vicious  constitution  of  society 
alone  is  responsible  for  all  these  enormities :  the  poor  sinners  are  but  the 
helpless  victims  or  instruments  of  its  disorders,  and  could  not  possibly  have 
avoided  the  errors  into  which  they  hava  been  betrayed.  Though  they  can 
bear  with  crimes,  therefore,  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  punishments; 
and  have  an  uncopquerable  antipathy  to  prisons,  gibbets,  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, as  engines  of  oppression,  and  instruments  of  atrocious  injustice. 
While  the  plea  of  moral  necessity  is  thus  artfully  brought  forward  to  con- 
vert all  the  excesses  of  the  poor  into  innocent  misfortunes,  no  sort  of  indul- 
gence is  shown  to  the  offences  of  the  powerful  and  rich.  Their  oppressions, 
and  seductions,  and  debaucheries,  are  the  theme  of  many  an  angry  verse ; 
and  the  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  reader  is  relentlessly  conjured  up 
against  those  perturbators  of  society,  and  scourges  of  mankind. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  the  fundamental  absurdity  of  this  doctrine, 
or  the  partiality  of  its  application,  be  entitled  to  the  severest  reprehension. 
If  men  are  driven  to  commit  crimes,  through  a  certain  moral  necessity, 
other  men  are  compelled,  by  a  similar  necessity,  to  hate  and  despise  them 
for  their  commission.  The  indignation  of  the  sufferer  is  at  least  as  natural 
as  the  guilt  of  him  who  makes  him  suffer ;  and  the  good  order  of  society 
would  probably  be  as  well  preserved,  if  our  sympathies  were  sometimes 
called  forth  in  behalf  of  the  former.  At  all  events,  the  same  apology  ought 
certainly  to  be  admitted  for  the  wealthy,  as  for  the  needy  offender.  They 
are  subject  alike  to  the  overruling  influence  of  necessity,  and  equally  affected 
by  the  miserable  condition  of  society.  If  it  be  natural  for  a  poor  man  to 
murder  and  rob,  in  order  to  make  himself  comfortable,  it  is  no  less  natural 
for  a  rich  man  to  gormandise  and  domineer,  in  order  to  have  the  full  use 
of  his  riches.  Wealth  is  just  as  valid  an  excuse  for  the  one  class  of  vices  as 
indigence  is  for  the  other.  There  are  many  other  peculiarities  of  false  sen- 
timent in  the  productions  of  this  class  of  writers,  that  are  sufficiently  de- 
serving of  commemoration.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  in 
giving  these  general  indications  of  their  character,  and  must  now  hasten 
back  to  the  consideration  of  the  singular  performance  which  has  given  oc- 
casion to  all  this  discussion. 


EXAMINATION  OF  MISS  JOANNA  BAILLIE'S  PLAN  OF  HER 

PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS.   No.  I.* 

These  plays  require  a  double  criticism ;  first,  as  to  the  merit  of  the  pe- 
culiar plan  upon  which  they  are  composed ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  their  own 
intrinsic  excellence. 

*  Mm  BiuIUe'8  Plays  on  the  Paiiioiw.— Vol.  ii.  p.  969.  July,  im. 
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To  such  peculiar  plans,  in  general,  we  confess  that  we  are  far  from  being 
pufid:  they  Deoessarily  exclude  many  beauties,  and  ensure  nothing  but 
eoii§lraiol.  The  only  plan  of  a  dramatic  writer  should  be  to  please  and  to 
iiileresl  as  much  as  possible ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  he  resolves  to 
apoD  nothing  but  scriptural  subjects,  or  to  imitate  the  style  of  Shak- 
^  or  to  have  a  siege,  or  the  history  of  a  passion,  in  every  one  of  his 
^  he  eyidently  cuts  himself  off  from  some  of  the  means  of  success,  puts 
ieUers  upon  the  freedom  of  his  own  genius,  and  multiplies  the  difficulties 
of  a  Tery  arduous  undertaking. 

The  writer  of  the  pieces  before  us  has  espoused  the  patronage  of  what  she 
has  been  pleased  to  call  characteristic  truth,  the  great  charm  of  dramatic 
ONDpositioD ;  and  in  order  to  magnify  its  importance,  has  degraded  all  the 
other  requisites  of  a  perfect  drama  to  the  rank  of  very  weak  and  unprofitable 
amiliaries.  With  a  partiality  not  at  all  unusual  in  the  advocates  of  a  peculiar 
ayslem,  she  admits,  indeed,  that  a  playmay  have  qualities  that  give  nearly 
as  mudi  pleasure;  but  maintains,  that  this  is  altogether  owing  to  ihe/bliy 
of  mankind,  and  that  if  we  were  constituted  as  we  ought  to  be,  we  should 
caie  very  little  for  any  thing  but  the  just  representation  of  character  in  our 
dnantie  performances.  This  sentiment,  we  think,  is  pretty  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage  of  the  ''Introductory  Discourse,''  prefixed 
lo  Hie  preaeut  volume : — 

"Onrlove  of  the  ictumI,  the  beantiful,  the  norel,  and,  above  all,  of  the  marrelloae,  it  rery 
liRMiK;  and  IT  we  are  richlj  fed  with  what  we  hare  a  good  relish  for,  we  may  be  weaned  to  forget 
ev  vaihe  and  fi&TOurite  aliment ;  yet  we  can  ncrer  eo  far  forget  it,  but  that  we  shall  cliog  to, 
wad  aAaomledge  it  again,  whenerer  it  is  presented  before  us.  In  a  work  abounding  with  the 
— riiHniii  aad  onoatural,  if  the  author  has  any  how  stumbled  upon  an  unaophisticated  genuine 
■tnke  of  aaiiire,  we  shall  immediately  perceive  and  be  delighted  with  it ;  though  we  are  foolish 
empmgk  mi  the  same  time  to  admire  all  the  nonsense  with  which  it  is  surrounded. " 

Now,  we  really  cannot  perceive  why  the  admiration  of  novelty  and  gran- 
deur ahoold  be  considered  as  more  foolish  than  the  admiration  of  just  senti- 
ments, or  eonsistent  character.  The  same  power  that  gave  us  a  relish  for 
the  one,  fonned  us  lo  be  delighted  with  the  other;  and  the  wisdom  that 
guides  us  to  the  gratWcation  of  the  first  propensity,  can  scarcely  condemn 
omr  indulgence  in  the  second.  Where  the  object  is  to  give  pleasure,  nothing 
that  pleases  can  be  foolish;  and  a  striking  trait  of  character,  or  of  nature, 
wifj  ooly  please  the  more,  when  it  occurs  in  a  performance  which  has  al- 
ready delighted  us  with  its  grandeur,  its  novelty,  and  its  beauty.  The  skil- 
fol  delineation  of  character  is,  no  doubt,  among  the  highest  objects  of  the 
drama ;  but  this  has  been  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  was  the  less  neces- 
sary to  undervalue  all  the  rest.  The  true  object  of  the  drama  is  to  interest 
and  delight;  and  this  it  can  frequently  accomplish  by  incident  as  effectually 
as  by  character.  There  are  innumerable  situations  that  excite  our  sym- 
pathy in  the  strongest  degree,  though  the  characters  of  those  who  are  placed 
in  them  be  left  almost  entirely  to  be  filled  up  from  our  general  coAceptions 
off  human  nature.  Mothers  bereaved  of  their  children ;  lovers  separated  or 
restored  lo  each  other ;  the  young  and  valiant  cut  off  by  untimely  deaths ; 
tyrants  precipitated  from  their  thrones ;  and  many  other  occurrences  or  re- 
presentations) are  capable  of  awakening  the  highest  interest,  and  the  most 
aniious  curiosity,  although  the  character  should  be  drawn  only  with  those 
vague  and  undistinguishing  features  that  fancy  has  associated  with  the  si- 
tuation. 

But,  even  if  we  could  agree  with  Miss  Baillie,  that  the  striking  deline- 
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ation  of  character  was  the  cardinal  excellence  of  the  drama,  we  should  find 
great  dif&ciilty  in  admitting  that  her  plan  was  the  most  likely  to  ensure  its 
attainment.  The  peculiarity  of  that  plan  consists  in  limiting  the  interest 
of  the  pieoe,  in  a  great  degree,  to  die  developement  of  some  one  great  pas- 
sion in  the  principal  character,  and  in  exhibiting  this  passion  in  all  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  its  progrsss,  from  its  origin  to  its  final  catastrophe.  Il 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  either  of  these  obseryances  is  well  calculated  to 
increase  the  effect  of  any  dramatic  production. 

If  any  thing  more  is  meant  by  limiting  the  interest  of  the  piece  to  the  con- 
sequences of  a  single  passion,  than  is  implied  in  the  vulgar  rules  for  preserv- 
ing unity  of  character  and  of  action,  we  are  inclined  to  diink  that  something 
more  is  meant  than  can  very  easily  be  justified.    The  old  maxuns  evidently 
require  the  predominancy  of  certain  motives  in  the  minds  of  the  leading 
characters,  and  a  certain  consistency  in  the  sympathies  that  are  excited  by 
their  fortunes.     To  carry  these  restrictions  still  farther,  and  to  confine  the 
whole  interest  of  the  story  to  the  developement  of  a  single  passion,  seems  to 
us  to  be  altogether  Impracticable,  and  could  not  even  be  attempted,  in  a  very 
imperfect  degree,  without  violating  that  unity  of  action,  by  which  the  ge- 
neral effect  of  the  piece  would  be  very  materially  impaired.    To  confine  the 
attention,  and  tie  down  the  sympathies,  to  the  observance  of  one  master 
passion  through  a  whole  play,  is  plainly  impossible ;  first,  because  that 
passion,  in  order  to  prove  its  strength,  must  have  some  other  passion  to  en- 
counter and  overcome  in  the  bosom  where  it  is  at  last  to  reign ;  and,  secondly, 
because  a  certain  portion  of  our  sympathy  must  necessarily  be  reserved  for 
the  fate  and  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  the  objects  and  the  victims  of  this 
ruling  passion  in  the  hero.    The  first  partition  of  our  sympathy  is  altogether 
unavoidable ;  and  Miss  Baillie  herself  has  accordingly  been  forced  to  submit 
to  it.  Count  Basil  is  distracted  between  love  and  a  passion  for  military  giory ; 
and  the  interest  and  sympathy  excited  by  the  whole  story  may  be  referred 
to  the  one  passion  just  as  properly  as  to  the  other.    De  MfnUfiH  is  repre- 
sented as  struggling  between  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  frantic  and  dis- 
graceful antipathy ;  nor  could  the  latter  have  been  made  interesting  in  any 
degree,  unless  our  sympathy  had  first  been  very  powerfully  engaged  for  the 
former.    Ethwald,  in  like  manner,  is  agitated  by  ambition,  and  gratitude, 
and  personal  attachment ;  and  pleases  us  as  mtjch  by  his  generosity  and  kind 
affections,  as  he  terrifies  us  by  the  consequences  of  his  thirst  for  power. 
The  second  division  of  interest  that  is  claimed  by  those  who  inspire  or  oppose 
the  domineering  passion  of  the  chief  personage,  is  scarcely  less  necessary. 
We  cannot  easUy  sympathise  with  a  lover,  unless  we  take  some  concern  in 
the  object  of  his  attachment ;  and  are  seldom  much  offended  by  the  oppres* 
sions  of  a  tyrant,  when  we  do  not  enter  very  warmly  into  the  leelingg  of 
those  whom  he  oppresses.    The  only  way  in  which  the  interest  we  take  in 
the  story  can  be  in  any  degree  engrossed  by  the  hero,  is  to  provide  him 
with  a  succession  of  inferior  patients  and  observers,  through  whom  he  mores 
in  the  grand  career  of  his  passion,  and  who  are  successively  fwgotten  tor 
the  sake  of  those  who  replace  them.     By  this  contrivance,  which  \a  but 
seldom  practicable,  it  is  very  obvious,  however,  that  Uie  interest  of  the 
piece  is  impaired  and  dissipated,  and  the  unity  of  the  action  entirely  broken. 
Miss  Baillie  has  had  recourse  to  it  in  the  tragedy  that  oecupies  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  present  volume;  and  every  reader  of  Ethwald  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  interest  of  the  play  is  exceedingly  diminished  by  the  constant 
introduction  and  renaspsl  of  the  inferior  characters ;  and  that  the  catastrophe. 
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wbidi  kaooompliahed  by  persons  with  whom  we  have  scarcely  any  previoQS 
aoquantuioe,  is  but  ill  calculated  to  produce  any  strong  or  satisiiactory  im- 

pRSHOQ. 

Hie  peculiarity  of  Miss  Baillie's  plan,  however,  does  not  consist  so  much 
iiieduciDg  any  play  to  the  exhibition  of  a  single  passion,  as  in  attempting 
Id  comprehend  within  it  a  complete  view  of  the  origin,  growth,  and 
oonsammation  of  this  passion,  under  all  its  aspects  of  progress  and  ma- 
turity.   This  plan  seems  to  us  almost  as  unpoetical  as  that  of  the  bard 
who 'began  the  tale  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  egg  of  Leda ;  and  really 
does  not  appear  very  well  calculated  for  a  species  of  composition,  in  which 
the  time  of  the  action  represented  has  usually  been  more  circumscribed 
Ibaa  in  any  other.    Hiss  Baillie,  lywever,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  will 
liira  oQt  lo  be  a  very  valuable  discovery ;  and  insists  much  upon  the 
advaDlage  that  will  be  gained  by  adhering  to  it;  both  in  the  developemeot 
of  character,  the  increase  of  interest,    and  the  'promotion  of  moral  im- 
provement.   We  are  afraid  that  these  expectations  are  more  sanguine  than 
reasonable. 

To  ddineale  a  man's  character,  by  tracing  the  progress  of  his  ruling 
passioD,  is  like  describing  his  person  by  the  yearly  admeasurement  of  his 
foot,  or  rather  by  a  termly  report  of  the  increase  of  a  wen,  by  which  his 
health  and  his  beauty  are  ultimately  destroyed.  A  ruling  passion  distorts 
and  defotins  the  character;  and  its  growth,  instead  of  developing  that  cha- 
racter more  fully,  constantly  withdraws  more  and  more  of  it  from  our 
view.  The  growth  of  the  passion  is  not  the  growth  of  the  mind ;  and  its 
progress  and  symptoms  are  pretty  conform,  in  whatever  subject  it  may 
have  originated.  Jim^r  mnnibuB  idem,  at  least  so  says  the  poet;  and  it 
maylairiy  he  admitted,  that  men  become  assimilated,  by  their  common 
subjection  to  some  master-passion,  who  had  previously  been  distinguished 
by  very  opposite  characten.  To  delineate  character,  therefore,  by  the 
progress  of  such  a  passion,  is  like  following  a  cloud  of  smoke,  in  order  to 
dis^iminate  more  clearly  the  d)jects  that  it  envelopes. 

These  consid^patioas  are  so  very  obvious,  that  though  Miss  Baillie  has 
certainly  talked  a  great  deal  about  tracing  a  passion  from  its  origin,  we 
are  persuaded  that  she  really  did  not  expect  much  assistance  from  this 
maxim  in  the  delineation  of  character.  She  has  built,  in  general,  upon  a 
truer  ground ;  and  seems  to  have  perceived  very  clearly  the  method  of 
employing  a  predominating  passion,  so  as  to  give  brilliancy  and  effect  to 
chsacleristic  representation.  This  method,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  new,  consists  principally  in  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  pas- 
sion, or  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  in  transactions  of  inferior  moment,  and 
in  circumstances  where  it  does  not  serve  at  all  to  help  forward  the  action 
of  the  piece.  By  this  apparently  accidental  disclosure  of  consistency,  a 
stamp  of  nature  and  reality  is  given  to  the  whole  delineation;  and  the 
glimpses  that  are  thus  caught  of  the  hero,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary 
deportment,  serve,  in  a  manner,  to  confirm  those  impressions  that  had 
been  excited  by  his  more  studied  and  imposing  appearances.  In  private 
Uh,  and  on  trifling  occasions,  the  splendid  drapery  of  the  passions  is* 
usually  laid  aside;  and  if  we  are  permitted  to  look  in  upon  them  in  this 
sitoatioa,  we  fancy  that  we  recognise  their  genuine  features  with  less 
uncertainty.  If  care  be  taken,  therefore,  to  relieve  the  glare  and  pomp 
of  the  main  action,  by  the  insertion  of  a  few  such  casual  incidents,  we 
seem  to  be  1^  into  the  interior  of  the  character,  and  attain  a  certain  fa- 
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miliarUy  with  the  chief  penonages,  that  renders  our  conceplion  of  their 
whole  character  much  more  lively,  entire,  and  impressive.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  effect  of  most  of  the  fine  strokes  of  nature  and  character 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  Uie  poets,  will  be  found  to  depend  ;  and  it 
is  a  principle,  that  has  been  quite  familiar  to  criticism,  ever  since  it  was 
illustrated  by  the  ancient  commentators  of  Homer. 

But  thou^  Miss  Baillie  has  not  overlooked  this  powerful  instrument 
for  the  developement  of  characteristic  efl*ect,  there  is  another,  of  still 
greater  importance,  which  appears  to  be ,  ip  a  good  measure,  excluded  by 
her  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  passion.  The  art  to  which  we  now  alhide  is 
that  by  which  an  appearance  of  individual  reality  is  communicated  to  aa 
ideal  personage,  and  the  functions  pf  a  dramatic  hero  assigned  to  a  living 
being,  with  the  whole  of  whose  capacities  and  dispositions  we  are  made  to 
feel  that  we  are  acquainted.  This  poetical  deception,  however,  can  never 
be  accomplished  by  the  display  of  a  single  passion;  and  cannot  even  take 
place,  we  should  imagine,  where  such  a  display  is  made  the  chief  object 
of  our  attention.  It  is  to  be  effected,  indeed,  only  by  an  occasional  neg- 
lect and  intermission  of  the  principal  action,  and  of  the  passions  by  whigh 
that  action  is  forwarded ;  by  the  introduction  of  arbitrary  and  inconsider- 
able occurrences,  and  slight  and  transient  indications  of  habits,  senti- 
ments, and  feelings,  that  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  the  conduct 
or  emotions  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  greater  incidents  of  the  piece.^ 
It  is  by  these,  and  by  these  alone,  that  a  definite  object  can  be  created 
for  our  sympathies  to  attach  upon,  and  the  true  image  of  a  living  man 
be  presented  to  our  imagination.  There  is  no  man  alive,  of  whose 
whole  character  we  could  judge  merely  from  his  conduct  or  expressions 
in  some  important  transaction ;  and  our  sympathies  are  always  but  feebly 
excited  for  those  with  whose  internal  feelings  we  are  so  imperfectly 
acquainted.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  that  the  qualities  bestowed 
upon  our  heroes  be  suitable  to  the  conduct  which  is  assigned  them,  or 
consistent  with  each  other.  A  naked  combination  of  the  qualities  neces- 
sary to  account  for  the  action,  will  never  make  up  the  idea  of  a  real  and 
entire  man.  There  must  be  a  delineation  of  those,  also,  that  are  of  no 
use  at  the  moment,  and  are  not  necessarily  impli^  by  the  presence  of 
the  leading  features.  Without  these,  an  action  indeed  may  be  repre- 
sented ;  but  the  actors  will  be  utterly  unknown,  and  all  impression  of 
reality,  along  with  every  emotion  of  individtial  sympathy,  will  be  utterly  ^ 
excluded.  A  play  which  discriminates  its  characters  only  by  the  great 
and  leading  passions  that  are  essential  to  the  parts  they  have  to  sustain, 
must  be  as  deficient  in  interest  and  effect,  therefore,  as  a  picture  which 
shows  no  more  of  the  figures  than  is  necessary  to  explain  its  subject ;  that 
displays  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  and  the  bleeding  bosom  of  his  victioi,' 
but  omits  all  representation  of  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  either,  or 
of  those  circumstances  in  the  surrounding  scenery  which  may  suggest  ag- 
gravations or  apologies  for  the  crime.  By  the  plan  of  Miss  Baillie,  however, 
these  subordinate  and  arbitrary  traits  of  character  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  excluded.  Her  heroes  are  to  be  mere  personifications  of  single 
passions;  and  the  growth  and  varied  condition  of  one  grand  feature  is  to 
be  incessantly  held  out  to  our  observation,  while  an  impenetrable  shade 
is  to  be  spread  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  physiognomy.  Among  the  de- 
basements of  modern  tragedy,  against  which  Miss  Baillie  declaims  with 
so  much  animation,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  so  material  as  this,  which  her 
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has  so  efYident  a  tendency  to  sanction ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  by 
whkh  (he  writings  of  Shakspeare,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  so 
reinarfcahly  distinguished  from  those  of  the  later  dramatists,  as  by  the 
iiidifidoal  troth  and  eompleteness  of  their  representations  of  character. 
Tbej  are  all  drawn  with  the  full  lineaments  and  just  proportions  of  real 
■eo ;  and,  while  the  qualities  by  which  their  conduct  is  to  be  determined 
are  marked  with  sufficient  boldness  and  vivacity,  the  subordinate  attributes 
mt  not  forgotten,  by  which  we  recognise  them  to  be  creatures  like  our- 
selves*  and  are  enabled  to  attach  our  feelings  upon  some  definite  and 
tangible  object. 

As  to  ihe  moral  effect  of  the  drama,  conducted  upon  this  or  upon  any 
other  plan,  we  confess  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  very  sceptical.  Those 
plays  are  the  best,  we  believe,  that  have  done  the  least  harm.  The  dis- 
play oC  g^eaX  passions  is  apt  to  excite  an  admiration  which  is  not  always 
extiBgoished  by  a  fictitious  view  of  their  tragical  effects;  and  the  exhibition 
of  interesting  occurrences  sometimes  begets  a^lisgust  and  contempt  for  the 
rasipidity  of  ordinary  life.  There  is  something  of  cant,  however,  in  this 
ako.  Plays  have  for  the  most  part  no  moral  effect  at  all :  they  are  seen 
or  read  for  amusement  and  curiosity  only  ;  and  the  study  of  them  forms 
so  sraaJl  a  part  of  the  occupation  of  any  individual,  that  it  is  really  al- 
together  fantastical  to  ascribe  to  them  any  sensible  effect  in  the  formation 
of  his  character. 

But  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  and  we  were  to  believe  all  the  pretty 
things  that  have  been  delivered  by  our  essayists  as  to  the  moral  effects  of 
the  stage,  we  really  do  not  perceive  that  Miss  Baillie's  plan  of  composi- 
tion b  at  ail  likely  to  forward  that  great  and  salutary  object.  It  is  her 
persoasion,  it  seems,  that  ''looking  back  to  the  first  rise,  and  tracing 
the  fvogreas  of  passion,  points  out  to  us  those  stages,  in  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  where  he  might  have  been  combated  most  successfully,  and 
where  the  suffering  him  to  pass  may  be  considered  as  occasioning  M  the 
misery  that  ensues."  Now,  though  this  observation  sounds  tolerahly  well 
when  \9kxxk  in  the  abstract,  it  unfortunately  fails  altogether  in  the  appli- 
cation. The  greater  part  of  the  passions  that  are  made  use  of  in  the 
drama  are  laodable  in  themselves,  and  only  become  vicious  in  their  ex- 
cess; while,  at  the  same  time,  their  progress  is  so  gradual  that  it  is  fre- 
qoeotly  almost  impossible  to  say  where  they  ought  to  have  been  arrested. 
To  look  back  to  the  first  rise  of  such  a  passion,  therefore,  will  be  of  no 
use  to  us  in  any  case;  since  it  is  not  till  long  after  that  period  that  it 
can  become  an  object  of  jealousy  or  alarm ;  and  since  the  occasions  and 
sl^es  of  its  increase  are  so  complicated  and  multiplied,  that  it  must 
often  be  impracticable  to  settle  where  the  vicious  series  begins.  The  pas- 
sion itself,  too,  may  often  be  confirmed,  before  it  indicates  any  tendency 
to  evil;  and  the  warning  of  the  drama  must  either  come  too  late,  or  lead 
us  to  repress  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  generous  propensities  of  our 
nature.  The  love  of  Count  Basil,  for  instance,  for  an  accomplished  and  vir- 
tuous princess,  has  nothing  in  it  that  should  lead  the  readers  of  that 
tragedy  to  stifie  sudi  an  honourable  and  successful  passion  in  their  own 
bosoms,  or  to  shut  the  avenues  of  their  hearts  to  the  approaches  of  beauty 
and  merit.  Ethwald's  impatience  of  obscurity,  and  his  thirst  for  honour- 
able distinction,  in  like  manner,  is  a  feeling  which  no  moralist  would  wish 
to  eradicate  from  a  powerful  or  aspiring  mind.  In  allsuch  cases  the 
shades  by  which  a  passion  graduates  int9  criminality  are  so  tine,  and  the 
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lemptationg  and  apologies  by  which  its  seductions  are  made  effectual,  so 
variously  and  nicely  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  imaginary  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  impossible  U>  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  any  one  can  be 
taught  to  guard  against  them  by  the  peculiar  incidents  of  one  dramatic 
representation.  Every  one  knows,  that  violent  passions  are  apt  to  huorry 
men  into  crimes  and  improprieties ;  and  this  vulgar  lesson,  which  surely 
stands  in  no  need  of  illustration,  can  scarcely  be  brought  more  home  to 
our  feelings  by  a  drama,  which  can  never  accommodate  its  fable  to  the 
particular  character  and  situations  of  individuals. 

If  there  be  any  passions  to  which  Miss  Baiilie's  dramatic  warnings  can 
be  applicable,  they  can  only  be  those,  therefore,  that  are  intrinsically  and 
fundamentally  vicious,  and  against  the  remotest  approaches  of  which  wre 
ought  to  be  continually  on  our  guard.  Hatred,  jealousy,  envy,  and  some 
others,  are  in  Qiis  class ;  and  it  may  be  conceived,  that  to  trace  these  to 
their  origin  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  our  morality,  by  en- 
abling us  to  detect  them  in  their  rudiments,  and  to  resist  them  in  their 
infancy.  It  has  happened,  however,  that  Miss  B. ,  by  a  very  singular 
infelicity  in  the  execution  of  her  plan,  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  trace  the 
origin  and  progress  of  love  and  ambition  with  great  care  and  exactness, 
while  she  has  only  given  us  a  view  of  hatred  in  its  matured  and  confirmed 
state.  She  has  taught  us,  in  this  way,  how  to  distinguish  and  resist  the 
first  symptoms  of  those  passions  which,  in  the  beginning,  are  neither  cri- 
minal nor  dangerous ;  and  has  left  us  altogether  without  any  instructions 
for  combating  or  discovering  those  other  passions  that  are  never  for  a 
moment  either  innocent  or  satisfactory,  and  against  the  first  dawnings  of 
which  our  conscientious  vigilance  should  have  been  directed.  Basil  and 
Ethwald  are  made  to  run  their  whole  career  of  love  and  ambition  before 
us,  while  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  at  what  period  their  passions  become 
criminal^;  while  De  Montfort  presents  himself,  in  the  very  first  scene,  the 
victim  of  a  conGrmed  and  inveterate  hatred.  If  Hiss  B.  really  believed 
that  her  readers  would  be  better  able  to  resist  the  influence  of  bad  pas- 
sions by  studying  their  natural  history  and  early  symptoms  in  her  plays, 
she  ou^t  certainly  to  have  traced  this  of  hatred  to  its  origin  more  care- 
fully than  any  other,  since  there  is  none  of  which  it  would  be  so  desirable 
to  cut  off  the  shoots,  or  extirpate  the  seeds,  at  the  beginning. 

Though  it  be  almost  time  to  conclude  these  general  remarks  upon  the 
plan  announced  in  the  titlepage  of  this  volume,  yet  we  cannot  leave  the 
subject  without  making  one  remark  upon  the  spontaneous  addition  that  is 
made  to  its  difQculties,  by  the  extraordinary  resolution  of  niaking  every 
separate  passion  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  Passion,  perhaps, 
is  not  essential  to  comedy  at  all ;  but  the  distribution  of  passion  into  tra- 
gical and  comical,  is  so  old,  so  obvious,  and  so  natural,  that  we  really  are 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  strange  caprice  could  have  tempted  this  inge- 
nious writer  into  so  wanton  a  violation  of  it.  A  comedy  upon  Hatred 
sounds  as  paradoxical  to  our  ears  as  an  elegy  on  a  wedding,  and  implies 
as  great  a  violation  of  all  our  customary  associations.  The  constraint  that 
must  be  submitted  to,  in  order  to  make  out  this  fantastic  piece  of  uni- 
formity, would  deserve  our  most  cordial  compassion,  if  it  were  not  as- 
sumed with  a  certain  voluntary  perversity :  it  would  not  be  half  so  absurd 
in  a  manager  to  insist  that  all  his  performers  should  appear  every  ni^t 
both  in  a  tragic  and  a  comic  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  are  pretty  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Miss 
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BaiUie'f  plan  of  composing  separate  plays  upon  the  passions  is,  in  so  far 

as  it  is  at  all  new  or  original,  in  all  respects  extremely  injudicious;  and 

we  have  been  induced  to  express  this  opinion  more  fully  and  strongly,  from 

Che  anxiety  that  we  feel  to  deliyer  her  pleasing  and  powerful  genius  from 

Ih^  trammdbs  that  have  been  imposed  upon  it  by  this  unfortunate  system. 

I(  is  paying  no  great  compliment,    perhaps,  to  her  talents,  to  say  that 

Ihey  are  sup^or  to  those  of  any  of  her  contemporaries  among  the  English 

wiilers  of  tragedy ;  and  that,  with  proper  management,  they  bid  fur  to 

froduee  something  that  posterity  wilt  not  allow  to  be  forgotten.    Without 

perplexing  herself  with  Uie  observances  of  an  arbitrary  system,  she  will 

fiad  that  all  tragical  subjects  imply  the  agency  of  the  greater  passions ; 

and  that  she  will  have  occasion  for  all  her  dull  in  the  delineation  of 

chaiader,  and  all  her  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  although  she  should 

oaly  aim  (as  Shakspeare  and  Otway  have  done  before  her)  at  the  excitation 

of  virtuous  sympathy,  and  the  production  of  a  high  pathetic  effect.    Her 

readers,  and  her  critics,  will  then  discover  those  mwal  lessons,  which 

sihe  la  now  a  little  too  eager  to  obtrude  upon  their  notice ;  and  will  admire, 

noie  freely,  the  productions  of  a  genius  that  seems  less  encumbered  with 

ita  taflk,  and  less  conscious  of  its  exertions. 


ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  CRABBE  S  POETRY.  * 

Mr.  Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  all  other  poets,  both  by  the  choice  of 
airi>jeets,  and  by  his  manner  of  treating  them.  All  his  persons  are 
Caken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life ;  and  all  his  scenery  from  the  most 
ordinary  and  familiar  objects  of  nature  or  art.  His  characters  and  inci- 
dents, too,  are  as  common  as  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
poonded  are  humble;  and,  not  only  has  he  nothing  prodigious  or  astonishing 
in  »iy  of  bis  representations,  but  he  has  not  even  attempted  to  impart  any 
of  the  ordiBtfy  colours  of  poetry  to  those  vulgar  materials.  He  has  no 
moraliaing  swains  or  sentimental  tradesmen ;  and  scarcely  ever  seeks  to 
diarm  ua  by  the  artless  manners  or  lowly  virtues, of  his  personages.  On 
the  eonlrary,  he  has  represented  his  villagers  and  humble  burghers  as 
ailogether  as  dissipated,  jand  more  dishonest  and  discontented,  than  the 
proffigalea  of  higl4r  life;  and,  instead  of  conducting  us  through  blooming 
groves  and  pastoral  meadows,  has  led  us  along  filthy  lanes  and  crowded 
wharfs  to  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  gin«shops.  In  some  of  these  deli- 
neationa,  be  naay  be  considered  as  the  satirist  of  low  life, — an  occupation 
aoffidently  arduous,  and  in  a  great  degree  new  and  original  in  our  Ian- 
goage.  But  by  lar  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  is  of  a  different  and  a 
higher  character ;  and  aims  at  moving  or  delighting  us  by  lively,  touching, 
asd  finely  contrasted  representations  of  the  dispositions,  sufferings,  and 
oeeopations  of  those  ordinary  persons  who  form  the  far  greater  part  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  This,  too,  he  has  sought  to  effect,  merely  by  placing 
before  us  the  clearest,  most  brief,  and  most  striking  sketches  of  their  ex- 
ternal condition, ^the  most  sagacious  and  unexpected  strokes  of  character, 
the  truest  and  most  pathetic  pictures  of  natural  feeling  and  common 

*  The  Borougb,  aPocn.— Vol.  x?i.  p.  30.    April,  1810. 
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suffering.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  art,  and  the  novelty  of  his  style,  he 
forces  us  to  attend  to  objects  that  are  usually  neglected,  and  to  enter  into 
feelings  from-'v^ich  we  are  in  general  but  too  eager  to  escape ; — and  then 
trusts  to  nature  for  the  effect  of  the  representation. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  this  is  not  a  task  for  an  ordinary  band; 
and  that  many  ingenious  writers,  who  make  a  very  good  figure  with  battles, 
nymphs,  and  moonlight  landscapes,  would  find  themselves  quite  helpless  if 
set  down  among  streets,  harbours,  and  taverns.  The  difficulty  of  sadi 
subjects,  in  short,  is  sufficiently  visible— and  some  of  the  causes  of  that  dif- 
ficulty :  but  they  have  their  advantages  also ; — and  of  these,  and  their 
hazards.  It  seems  natural  to  say  a  few  words,  before  entering  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  merits  of  the  work  before  us. 

The  first  great  advantage  of  such  familiar  subjects  is,  that  every  one  is 
necessarily  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  originals  ;  and  is  therefore 
sure  to  feel  all  that  pleasure,  from  a  faithful  representation  of  them,  which 
results  from  the  perception  of  a  perfect  and  successful  imitation,  In  the 
kindred  art  of  painting,  we  find  that  this  single  consideration  has  been 
sufficient  to  stamp  a  very  high  value  upon  accurate  and  lively  delineations 
of  objects,  in  themselves  the  most  uninteresting,  and  even  disagreeable;  and 
no  very  considerable  part  of  the  pleasure  which  may  be  derived  from  Mr. 
Crabbe's  poetry  may  be  referred  to  its  mere  truth  and  fidelity,  and  to  (he 
brevity  and  clearness  with  which  he  sets  before  his  readers  objects  and  cha- 
racters with  which  they  have  been  all  their  days  familiar. 

In  his  happier  passages,  however,  he  has  a  higher  merit,  and  imparts 
a  far  higher  gratification.  The  chief  delight  of  poetry  consists  not  so  much 
in  what  it  directly  supplies  to  the  imagination,  as  in  what  it  enables  it  to 
supply  to  itself; — not  in  warming  the  heart  with  its  passing  brightness, 
but  in  kindling  its  own  lasting  stores  of  light  and  heat ; — not  in  hurrying 
the  fancy  along  by  a  foreign  and  accidental  impulse,  but  in  setting  it  agoing, 
by  touching  its  internal  springs  and  principles  of  activity .  Now,  this  highest 
and  most  delightful  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  poet's  striking  a 
note  to  which  the  heart  and  the  affections  naturally  vibrate  in  unison  ;— 
by  his  rousing  one  of  a  large  family  of  kindred  impressions  ;^by  his  drop- 
ping the  rich  seed  of  his  fancy  upon  the  fertile  and  sheltered  places  of  the 
imagination.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  emotions  connected  with  commoB 
and  familiar  objects, — with  objects  which  fill  every  man's  memory,  and 
are  necessarily  associated  with  all  that  he  has  felt  or  fancied,  are.  of  all  others 
the  most  likely  to  answer  this  description,  and  to  produce,  where  they  can 
be  raised  to  sufficient  height,  this  great  effect  in  its  utmost  perfection.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  images  and  affections  that  belong  to  our  univefwl 
nature  are  always,  if  tolerably  represented,  infinitely  more  captivating,  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  commonness  and  simplicity,  than  those  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  certain  situations,  however  they  may  come  recommended  by  no- 
velty or  grandeur.  The  familiar  feehng  of  maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety 
which  is  every  day  before  our  eyes,  even  in  the  brute  creation, — and  the 
enchantment  of  youthful  love,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  characters, 
ranks,  and  situations, — still  contribute  more  to  the  beautv  and  interest  of 
poetry  than  all  the  misfortunes  of  princes,  the  jealousies  of  heroes,  and  the 
feats  of  giants,  magicians,  or  ladies  in  armour.  Every  one  can  enter  into 
the  former  set  of  feelings ;  and  but  a  few  into  the  latter.  The  one  calls  up 
a  thousand  familiar  and  long-remembered  emotions, — ^and  are  answered 
and  reflected  on  every  side  by  the  kindred  impressions  which  experience 
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«  otMerration  have  traced  upon  every  memory ;  while  the  other  lights  up 
but  a  tnu^ient  and  unfruilfal  blaze,  and  passes  away  without  perpetuating 
ibeifm  any  corresponding  sensation. 

Sow  the  delineation  of  all  that  concerns  the  lower  and  most  numerous 
dames  of  society  is,  in  this  respect,  on  a  footing  with  the  pictures  of  our  pri- 
mny  affections, — ^that  their  originals  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  men, 
md  are  insepai^ly  associated  with  a  multitude  of  their  most  interesting 
impressioiis.  Whatever  may  be  our  own  condition,  we  all  live  surrounded 
with  the  poor,  from  infancy  to  age; — we  hear  daily  of  their  sufferings  and 
misCoTtuDefi;  and  iheir  toils,  their  crimes,  or  their  pastimes,  are  our  hourly 
spectade.  Many  diligent  readers  of  poetry  know  little,  by  their  own  ex- 
pmeooe,  of  palaces,  castles,  or  camps ;  and  still  less  of  princes,  warriors, 
aad  banditti ; — but  every  one  thoroughly  understands  every  thing  about 
coUages,  streets,  and  villages;  and  conceives,  pretty  correctly,  the  character 
and  condition  of  sailors,  ploughmen,  and  artificers.  If  the  poet  can  con-* 
trive,  therefore,  to  create  a  sufficient  interest  in  subjects  like  these,  they 
Witt  infallibly  sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  be  more  prolific  of  kindred 
trains  of  emotion,  than  subjects  of  greater  dignity.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
of  eiciting  such  an  interest  by  any  means  so  great  as  is  generally  imagined. 
It  is  human  nature,  and  human  feelings,  after  all,  that  form  the  true  source 
of  interest  in  poetry  of  every  description ; — and  the  splendour  and  the  mar- 
vels by  which  it  is  sometimes  surrounded,  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
fix  our  attention  on  those  workings  of  the  heart,  and  those  energies  of  the 
anderstanding,  which  alone  command  all  tlie  genuine  sympathies  of  human 
beings, — and  which  may  be  found  as  abundantly  in  the  breasts  of  cottagers 
as  6i  kings.  Wherever  there  are  human  beings,  therefore,  with  feelings 
and  characters  to  be  represented,  our  attention  may  be  fixed  by  the  art  of 
the  poel, — by  his  judicious  selection  of  circumstances, — by  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  and  brevity  of  his  representations. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  touched  more  deeply,  as  well  as  more  frequently, 
in  real  Me,  with  the  sufferings  of  peasants  than  of  princes;  and  sympathise 
much  oftener,  and  more  heartily,  with  the  successes  of  the  poor,  Uian  of 
the  rich  and  distinguished.  The  occasions  of  such  feelings  are  ipdeed  so 
many,  and  so  common,  that  they  do  not  often  leave  any  very  permanent 
traces  behind  them,  but  pass  away,  and  are  effaced  by  the  very  rapidity  of 
their  succession.  The  business  and  the  cares  and  the  pride  of  the  world 
obstruct  the  developement  of  the  emotions  to  which  they  would  naturally 
give  rise,  and  press  so  close  and  thick  upon  the  mind,  as  to  shut  it,  at  most 
seasons,  against  the  reflections  that  are  perpetually  seeking  for  admission. 
When  we  have  leisure,  however,  to  look  quietly  into  our  hearts,  we  shall 
fiiid  in  them  an  infinite  multitude  of  little  fragments  of  sympathy  with  our 
brethren  in  humble  life, — abortive  movements  of  compassion,  and  embryos 
of  kindness  and  Concern,  which  had  once  fairly  begun  to  live  and  germinate 
within  them,  though  whithered  and  broken  ofl"  by  the  selfish  bustle  and 
fever  of  our  daily  occupations.  Now,  all  these  may  be  revived  and  carried 
on  to  maturity  by  the  art  of  the  poet;— and,  therefore,  a  powerful  effort  to 
interest  iis  in  the  feelings  of  the  humble  and  obscure,  will  usually  call  forth 
more  deep,  more  numerous,  and  more'  permanent  emotions,  than  can 
ever  be  excited  by  the  fate  of  princesses  and  heroes.  Independent  of 
the  circumstances  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  there  are  causes 
which  make  uyal  all  times  more  ready  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
hnmble  than  of  the  exalted  pari  of  our  species.     Onr  svinpathy  wilh  their 

vol-.  I.  '^ 
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enjovmenls  ia  enhanced  by  a  certain  mixture  of  pity  Cor  Ibeir  general  con- 
ation, which,  by  purifing  il  from  that  Uint  of  envy  which  almost  always 
adheres  to  our  admiration  of  the  great,  renders  it  more  welcome  and  satis- 
factory to  OUT  bosoms ;  while  our  concern  for  their  sufferings  is  at  once  soften- 
ed and  endeared  to  us  by  the  recollection  of  onrown  exemption  from  them, 
and  by  the  feeling  that,  we  frequenUy  have  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them. 
From  these,  and  from  other  causes.itappearstoustobe  certain,  that  where 
subjects  taken  from  humble  life  can  be  made  sufficiently  interesting  to 
overcome  the  distaste  and  the  prejudices  with  which  the  usages  of  polished 
feociely  too  generally  lead  us  to  regard  them,  the  interest  which  they  excite 
will  commonly  be  more  profound  and  more  lasting  than  any  thai  can  be 
raised  upon  loftier  themes ;  and  the  poet  of  the  Village  and  the  Borough  be 
ofleuer  and  longer  read,  than  the  poet  of  the  Court  or  the  Camp.     The  most 
popular  passages  of  Shakspeare  and  Cowper,  we  think,  are  of  this  description ; 
and  there  is  much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  former 
publications,  to  which  we  might  now  venture  to  refer,  as  proofs  of  the  same 
doctrine.    When  such  representations  have  once  made  an  impression  on 
the  imagination,  they  are  remembered  daily,  and  for  ever.    We  can  neither 
Jook  around  nor  within  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their  truth  and  their 
importance ;  and,  while  Uie  more  brilliant  effusions  of  romantic  fancy  are 
recalled  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  rare  situations,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
walk  a  step  from  our  own  doors,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on  our  departed 
years,  without  being  indebted  to  the  poet  of  vulgar  life  for  wme  striking  imago 
or  touching  reflection,  of  which  the  occasions  were  always  before  us,  but — 
till  he  taught  us  how  to  improve  them — ^were  almost  always  allowed  to  escape . 
Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  subjects  which 
^r.  Grabbe  has  in  a  great  measure  introduced  into  modern  poetry; — 
and  such  the  grounds  upon  which  we  venture  to  predict  the  durability 
of  the  reputation  which  he  has  acquired.     That  tney  have  their  dis- 
advantages adso  is  obvious;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  il  is  to  these  we 
must  ascribe  the  greater  part  of  the  faults  and  deformities  with  which  this 
author  is  fairly  chargeable.    The  two  great  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
are— that  he  has  described  many  things  not  wortli  describing; — and  that 
he  has  frequently  excited  disgust,  instead'  of  pity  or  indignation,  in  the 
breasts  of  his  readers.    These  faults  are  obvious, — and,  we  believe,  are 
popularly  laid  to  his  charge :  yet  there  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  a 
degree  of  misconception  as  to  the  true  grounds  and  limits  of  the  diarge, 
which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting. 

The  poet  of  humble  life  mu9i  describe  a  great  deal, — and  roust  even 
describe  minutely  many  things  which  possess  in  themselves  no  beauty  or 
grandeur.  The  reader's  fancy  must  be  awakened, — ^and  the  power  of  his 
own  pencil  displayed : — a  distinct  locality  and  imaginary  reality  must  be 
given  to  his  characters  and  agents,  and  the  ground  colour  ^f  their  common 
condition  must  be  laid  in,  before  his  peculiar  and  selected  groups  can  be 
presented  with  any  effect  or  advantage.  In  the  same  way  he  must  study 
characters  with  a  minute  and  anatomical  precision.;  and  must  make  both 
himsielf  and  his  readers  familiar  with  the  ordinary  traits  and  general  family 
features  of  the  beings  among  whom  they  are  to  move,  before  they  can 
either  understand  or  take  much  interest  in  the  individuals  who  are  to  en- 
gross their  attention.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  excess  or  unnecessary  minute- 
ness. But  this  faculty  of  observation,  and  this  power  of  description,  hold 
out  great  temptations  to  go  farther.    There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  io  the 
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exeTci§0  of  all  peculiar  power;  and  Uie  poet,  who  has  learned  lo  describe 
eilenal  objeots  eiquisitely  wilh  a  view  to  heighten  the  effect  of  hi^  moral 
detjgtf,  and  to  draw  charaotera  with  accuracy  to  h^lp  forward  the  iolere^t 
or  the  pathos  of  tj|)e  picture,  will  be  in  great  daii^r  of  describing  scenes, 
and  drawing  characters,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  indulge  his  taste,  and  to 
ditphiy  his  Micnts.  It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Crabhe  has 
OB  many  occasions  proved  unequal  to  this  temptation.  He  is  led  away, 
every  novr  and  then,  by  his  lively  conception  of  external  objects,  and  by  his 
nice  and  sagacious  observation  of  human  charactw,  and  wantons  and  luiu- 
riales  in  descnptions  and  moral  portrait-painting,  while  his  fetden  are  left 
to  wonder  to  what  end  so  much  industry  has  been  exerted. 

H»  diief  fault,  however,  is  his  frequent  lapse  into  disgusting  representa- 
tions; aad  this,  we  will  confess,  is  an  error  for  which  we  find  it  far  more 
difficolt  eitlier  to  account  or  to  apologise.  We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
opinioo  which  we  have  often  heard  stated,  that  he  has  represented  human 
nature  under  too  unfavourable  an  aspect,  or  that  the  distate  which  his  poetry 
sometimes  produces,  is  owing  merely  to  the  painful  nature  of  tiie  scenes 
and  sul^ects  with  which  it  abounds.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has 
given  a  joBter,  as  well  as  a  more  striking  picture,  of  the  true  character  and 
situatiofi  of  the  lower  orders  of  this  country,  than  any  other  writer,  whether 
IB  verae  or  in  {H^ose;  and  that  he  has  made  no  more  use  of  painful  emotions 
than  was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  pathetic  effect. 

Ail  powerful  and  pathetic  poetry,  it  is  obvious,  abounds  in  images  of  das- 
tress.  The  delight  which  it  bestows  partakes  strongly  of  pain ;  and  by  .a 
sort  of  contradiction  which  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reilecUng, 
the  eomposilions  that  attract  us  most  powerfully,  and  detain  us  the  longed, 
are  those  that  produce  in  us  most  of  the  eflects  of  actual  suffering  and 
wretchedness.  The  solution  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found,  we. think,  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  pain  is  a  far  strongs  sensation  than  pleasure  in  hu- 
man existence ;  and  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  all  things  that  are  intended  to 
delight  the  mind,  is  to  produce  a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  appears 
to  consist  in  sensation ;  and  die  universal  passion  of  all  beings  that  have  life 
seems  to  be,  that  they  should  be  made  intensely  conscious  of  it,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  powerful  and  engrossing  emotions.  AU  the  mere  gratifications  or 
natural  pleasures  that  are  in  the  power  even  of  the  most  fortunate,  are  quite 
insufficient  to  fill  this  vast  craving  for  sensation;  and  a  UHNre  violent  sti- 
mnlus  is  sought  for  by  those  who  have  attained  the  vulgar  heights  of  life,  in 
the  pains  and  dangers  of  war, — the  agonies  of  gaming,— or  the  feverish 
toils  of  ambition.  To  those  who  have  tasted  of  these  potent  cups,  where  the 
bitter  however  so  obviously  predominates,  the  security,  the  comforts,  and 
what  are  called  the  enjoyments  of  common  life,  are  intolerably  insipid  and 
disgusting.  Nay,  we  think  we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who  without 
any  effort  or  exertion  have  e!q)erienced  unusual  misery  frequently  appean 
in  like  manner,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and  come  to  look  on  the  tranquillity 
of  ordinary  life  with  a  kind  of  indifference  not  unmingled  with  contempt. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they  dwell  with  most.4ipparent  satisfaction  on  the 
memory  of  those  days  whidi  have  been  marked  by  the  deepest  and  most 
agonising  sorrows,  and  .derive  a  certain  delight  from  the  recollections  of 
those  overwhelming  sensations  which  once  occasioned  so  fierce  a  tiirob  in 
the  languishing  puisiB  of  their  existence. 

If  any  thing  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be  traced  in  real  life, — if  the 
paseioB  for  emotion  be  so  strong,  as  to  carry  us,  not  in  imagination,  but  in 
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enioyments  is  enhanced  by  a  certain  mixture  of  pity  for  their  general  con- 
dition, which,  by  purifmg  it  from  that  Uint  of  envy  which  almost  alw^J» 
adheres  to  our  admiration  of  the  great,  renders  it  more  welcome  and  satis- 
factory to  oqr  bosoms ;  while  our  concern  for  their  sufferings  is  at  once  soften- 
ed and  endeared  to  us  by  the  recollection  of  our  own  exemption  from  them, 
and  by  the  feeling  that,  we  frequendy  have  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them. 
From  these,  and  firom  other  causes,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  certain,  that  where 
subjects  taken  from  humble  life  can  be  made  sufDciently  interesting  to 
overcome  the  distaste  and  the  prejudices  with  which  Ihe  usages  of  polished 
feociely  too  generally  lead  us  to  regard  them,  the  interest  which  they  excite 
will  commonly  be  more  profound  and  more  lasting  than  any  that  can  be 
raised  upon  loftier  themes ;  and  the  poet  of  the  Village  and  the  Borougli  be 
oftener  and  longer  read,  than  the  poet  of  the  Court  or  the  Camp.     The  most 
popular  passages  of  Shakspeare  and  Cowper,  we  think,  are  of  this  description ; 
and  there  is  much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  former 
publications,  to  which  we  might  now  venture  to  refer,  as  proofs  of  the  same 
doctrine.    When  such  representations  have  once  made  an  impression  oq 
the  imagination,  they  are  remembered  daily,  and  for  ever.    We  can  neither 
look  around  nor  within  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their  truth  and  their 
importance ;  and,  while  the  more  brilliant  effusions  of  romantic  fancy  are 
recalled  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  rare  situations,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
walk  a  step  from  our  own  doors,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on  our  departed 
years,  without  being  indebted  to  the  poet  of  vulgar  life  for  some  striking  image 
or  touching  reflection,  of  which  the  occasions  were  always  before  us,  but — 
till  he  taught  us  how  to  improve  them — ^were  almost  alwaysallowed  to  escape. 
Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  subjects  which 
|lr.  Crabbe  has  in  a  great  measure  introduced  into  modern  poetry; — 
and  such  the  grounds  upon  which  we  venture  to  predict  the  durability 
of  the  reputation  whidi  he  has  acquired.     That  they  have  their  dis- 
advantages also  is  obvious;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that  it  is  to  these  we 
must  ascribe  the  greater  part  of  the  faults  and  deformities  with  which  this 
author  is  fairly  chargeable.    The  two  great  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen^ 
are— that  he  has  described  many  things  not  worth  describing; — ^and  that 
he  has  frequently  excited  disgust,  instead'  of  pity  or  indignation,  in  tlie 
breasts  of  his  readers.    These  faults  are  obvious, — and,  we  believe,  are 
popularly  laid  to  his  charge :  yet  there  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  a 
degree  of  misconception  as  to  the  true  grounds  and  limits  of  the  charge* 
which  we  think  it  worth  while  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting. 

The  poet  of  humble  life  must  describe  a  great  deal,-^nd  must  even 
describe  minutely  many  things  which  possess  in  themselves  no  beauty  or 
grandeur.  The  reader's  fancy  must  be  awakened, — and  the  power  of  hb 
own  pencil  displayed : — a  distinct  locality  and  imaginary  reality  must  be 
given  to  his  characters  and  agents,  and  the  ground  colour  «f  their  common 
condition  must  be  laid  in,  before  his  peculiar  and  selected  groups  can  be 
presented  with  any  effect  or  advantage.  In  the  same  way  he  must  study 
characters  with  a  minute  and  anatomical  precision ;  and  must  make  both 
himself  and  his  readers  familiar  with  the  ordinary  traits  and  general  family 
features  of  the  beings  among  whom  they  are  to  move,  before  they  can 
either  understand  or  take  much  interest  in  the  individuals  who  are  to  en- 
gross  their  attention.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  excess  or  unnecessary  minute- 
ness. But  this  faculty  of  observation,  and  this  power  of  description,  hold 
out  great  temptations  to  go  farther.    There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  the 
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cseieifi^of  all  pecsliar  power;  and  Ihe  poel,  who  has  learned  to  describe 
exlersil  objects  exquisitely  wilh  a  view  (o  heighten  Ihe  effect  of  his  moral 
dmg^,  and  to  draw  characters  with  accuracy  to  h^lp  forward  the  iuiere^t 
or  die  pathos  of  t(^  picture,  will  be  in  great  danger  of  describing  scenes, 
ancf  drawing  cbaraclera,  for  no  other  purpose  but  Co  indulge  his  taste,  mbA  to 
ifiiplay  his  ialenls.    It  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Crabhe  has 
OB  many  occasions  proved  unequal  to  this  temptation.    He  is  led  away, 
every  bow  and  then,  by  his  lively  conception  of  external  objecls,  and  by  his 
iMee  and  sagacious  observation  of  human  character,  and  wantons  and  luxu- 
riates in  descriptions  and  moral  portrait-painiiag,  while  his  readers  ue  left 
to  wooder  to  what  end  so  much  industry  has  been  exerted. 

His  diief  fault,  however,  is  his  frequent  lapse  into  disgusting  representa- 
tions; and  this,  we  will  confess,  is  an  error  for  which  we  find  it  far  more 
diffieolt  either  to  account  or  to  apologise.  We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  often  heaid  stated,  that  he  has  represented  human 
oatine  under  too  unfavourable  an  aspect,  or  that  the  distate  whidi  his  poetry 
sometimes  produces,  is  owing  merely  to  the  painful  nature  of  the  scenes 
and  sul^eets  with  which  it  abounds.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has 
given  a  joBler,  as  well  as  a  more  striking  picture,  of  the  true  character  and 
situation  of  the  lower  orders  of  this  country,  than  any  other  writer,  whether 
IB  wene  or  in  prose;  and  that  he  has  made  no  more  use  of  painful  emotions 
Chan  was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  pathetic  effect. 

All  powerful  and  pathetic  poetry,  it  is  obvious,  abounds  in  images  of  dis- 
tress. The  delight  which  it  bestows  partakes  strongly  of  pain;  and  by  .a 
sort  of  contradiction  which  has  long  engaged  ihe  attention  of  Uie  reflecting, 
the  eomiiosifions  that  attract  us  most  powerfully,  and  detain  us  the  longest, 
are  those  that  produce  in  us  most  of  the  eflects  of  actual  suffering  and 
wKtehedness.  The  solution  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found,  we ,  think,  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  pain  is  a  far  strooger  sensation  than  (Measure  in  hu- 
flttn  existence ;  and  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  all  things  that  are  intended  to 
delight  Ihe  mind,  is  to  produce  a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  appears 
to  consist  in  sensation ;  and  the  universal  passion  of  all  beings  that  have  life 
neems  to  be,  that  they  should  be  made  intensely  conscious  of  it,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  powerful  and  engrossing  emoti<Mis.  All  the  mere  gratifications  or 
natural  pleasores  that  are  in  the  power  even  of  the  most  fortunate,  are  quite 
UHniBesent  to  fill  this  vast  craving  for  sensation;  and  a  more  violent  sti- 
mnhis  is  sought  for  by  those  who  have  attained  the  vulgar  heights  of  life,  in 
the  pains  and  dangers  of  war, — ^the  agonies  of  gaming,-— or  the  feverish 
toils  of  ambition.  To  ttiose  who  have  tasted  of  these  potent  cups,  where  the 
bluer  however  so  obvionsly  predominates,  the  security,  the  comforts,  and 
what  are  called  the  enjoyments  of  common  life,  are  intolerably  insipid  and 
disgDBtiBg.  Nay,  we  think  we  have  observed,  that  even  those  who  without 
any  effort  or  exertion  have  experienced  unusual  misery  frequently  appear^ 
IB  like  manner,  to  acquire  a  taste  for  it,  and  come  to  look  on  the  tranquillity 
nC  ordinary  life  with  a  kind  of  indifference  not  unmingled  with  contempt. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they  dwell  with  most^pparent  satisfaction  on  the 
memory  of  those  days  whidb  have  been  marked  by  the  deepest  and  moat 
agonising  sorrows,  and  .derive  a  certain  delight  from  the  recollections  of 
those  overwhelming  sensations  which  once  occasioned  so  fierce  a  tiirob  in 
the  languishing  pulse  of  their  existence. 

If  any  thing  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be  traced  in  real  life,-*-if  the 
for  emotion  be  so  strong,  as  to  carry  us,  not  in  imagination,  but  in 
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reality,  over  the  rough  edge  of  present  pain, — ^it  will  not  be  diflicult  to 
explain  why  it  should  be  so  attractive  in  the  copies  and  fictions  of  poetry. 
There,  as  in  real  life,  the  great  demand  is  for  emotion ;  while  the  pain  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  can  scarcely,  by  any  possibility,  exceed  the  limits 
of  endurance.  The  recollection,  that  it  is  but  a  copy  and  a  fiction,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  keep  it  down  to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  to  make  it  wel- 
come as  the  sign  or  the  harbinger  of  that  agitation  of  which  the  soul  is  ava- 
ricious. It  is  not  then,  from  any  peculiar  quality  in  painful  emotions  that 
they  become  capable  of  affording  the  delight  which  attends  them  in  tragic 
or  pathetic  poetry, — ^but  merely  from  the  circumstance  of  (heir  being  more 
intense  and  powerful  than  any  other  emotions  of  which  the  mind  is  suscepti- 
ble. If  it  was  the  constitution  of  our  nature  to  feel  joy  as  keenly,  or  to  sym- 
pathise with  it  as  heartily  as  we  do  with  sorrow,  we  have  no  doubt  that  no 
other  sensation  would  ever  be  intentionally  excited  by  the  artists  that  mi- 
nister to  delight.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  pleasures  of  which  we  are  capable 
are  slight  and  feeble,  compared  with  the  pains  that  we  may  endure ;  and 
that,  feeble  as  they  are,  the  sympathy  which  they  excite  falls  much  more 
short  of  the  original  emotion.  When  the  object,  therefore,  is  to  obtain 
sensation,  then  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  the  fountains  we  shall  repair; 
and  if  there  be  but  few  pains  in  real  life  which  are  not,  in  some  measure, 
endeared  to  us  by  the  emolions  with  which  they  are  attended,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure,  that  the  more  distress  we  introduce  into  poetry,  the 
more  we  shall  rivet  the  attention  and  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
reader. 

There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rqle, — and  it  brings  us  back  from  the 
apology  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  his  condemnation.  Every  form  of  distress,  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  passion  or  from  fortune,  and  whether  it  fall  upon  vice 
or  virtue,  adds  to  the  interest  and  the  charm  of  poetry — except  only  that 
which  is  connected  with  ideas  of  disgust, — the  least  taint  of  which  disen- 
chants the  whole  scene,  and  puts  an  end  both  to  delight  and  sympathy.  But 
what  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  is  the  proper  object  of  disgust t  and  what 
is  the  precise  description  of  things  which  we  think  Mr.  Crabbe  so  inexcusa- 
ble for  admitting?  It  is  not  easy  to  define  a  term  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
significant;  but  it  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
our  conception  of  its  force  and  comprehension. 

It  is  needless,  we  suppose,  to  explain  what  are  the  objects  of  disgust  in 
physical  or  external  existences.  These  are  sufficiently  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal ;  and  it  is  universally  admitted,  that  all  mention  of  them  must  he  care- 
fully excluded  from  every  poetical  description.  With  regard,  again,  to 
human  character,  action,  and  feeling,  we  should  be  inclined  to  term  every 
thing  disgusting,  which  represented  misery,  without  making  any  appeal  to 
our  love  or  our  admiration.  If  the  suffering  person  be  amiable,  the  delight- 
ful feding  of  love  and  affection  tempers  the  pain  which  the  contemplation 
of  suffering  has  a  tendency  to  excite,  and  enhances  it  into  the  stronger,  and 
therefore  more  attractive,  sensation  of  pity.  If  there  be  great  power  or 
energy,  however,  united  to  guilt  or  wretchedness,  the  mixture  of  admiration 
exalts  the  emotion  into  something  that  is  sublime  and  pleasing.  Even  in 
cases  of  mean  and  atrocious  guilt,  our  sympathy  with  the  victims  upon  whom 
it  is  practised,  and  our  active  indignation  and  desire  of  vengeance,  reconcile 
us  to  the  humiliating  display,  and  make  a  compound  that,  upon  the  whole, 
is  productive  of  pleasure. 

The  only  sufferers,  then,  upon  whom  we  cannot  bear  to  look,  are  those 
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ttttt  exdle  pain  by  their  wretchedness,  while  they  are  too  depraved  to  be 
theolyects  of  affection,  and  too  weak  and  insignificant  to  be  the  causes  of 
miserj  to  others,  or,  consequently,  of  indignation  to  the  spectators.    Such 
are Ibe  depraved,  abject,  diseased,  and  neglected  poor,— creatures  in  whom 
eiery  thiog  amiable  or  respectable  has  been  extinguished  by  sordid  passions 
or  bratal  debaachery, — ^who  have  no  means  of  doing  the  mischief  of  which 
Ihev  are  capable, — whom  every  one  despises,  and  no  one  can  either  love 
or  fear.    On  the  characters,  the  miseries,  and  the  vices  of  such  beings,  we 
look  with  disguai  merely  :  and,  though  it  may  perhaps  serve  somemoml 
purpose,  CKScasionally  to  set  before  us  this  humiliating  spectacle  of  human 
nalufe  sunk  (o  utter  worthlessness  and  insignificance,  it  is  altogether  in 
vain  lo  think  of  exciting  either  pity  or  horror  by  the  truest  and  most  forcible 
reprcseDtatioDS  of  their  sufferings  or  of  their  enormities.     They  have  do 
hold  upon  any  of  the  feelings  that  lead  us  to  take  an  interest  in  our  fellow- 
creatures; — we  turn  away  from  them,  therefore,  with  loathing  and  dispas- 
sionale  aversion ; — we  feel  our  imaginations  polluted  by  the  intrusion  of 
any  images  connected  with  them ;  and  are  offended  and  disgusted  when  we 
are  forced  to  look  closely  upon  those  festering  heaps  of  moral  filth  and  cor* 
ruptioQ.    It  is  with  concerp  we  add,  (hat  we  know  no  writer  who  has' 
sinned  so  deeply  in  this  respect  as  Mr.  Grabbe,— who  has  so  often  presented 
05  with  spectacles  which  it  is  purely  painful  and  degrading  to  contemplate; 
and  bestowed  such  powers  of  conception  and  expression  in  giving  us  distinct 
ideas  of  what  we  must  abhor  to  remember.    If  Hr.  Crabbe  had  been  a 
person  of  ordinary  talents,  we  might  have  accounted  for  his  error,  in  some 
degree,  by  supposing  that  his  frequent  success  in  treating  of  subjects  which 
had  been  usually  rejected  by  other  poets,  had  at  length  led  him  to  disregard 
altogether  the  common  impressions  of  mankind  as  to  what  was  allowable 
and  what  inadmissible  in  poetry,  and  to  reckon  the  unalterable  laws  by 
which  nature  has  regulated  our  sympathies,  among  the  prejudices  by  which 
they  were  shackled  and  impaired.   It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  how 
a  writer  of  his  quick  and  exact  observation  should  have  failed  to  perceive, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  serious  interest  being  excited  by  an 
object  of  disgust ;  and  that  Shakspeare  himself,  who  has  ventured  every 
thing,  has  never  ventured  to  shock  our  feelings  with  the  crimes  or  the  suf- 
ferings of  beings  absolutely  without  power  or  principle.     Independent  of 
universal  practice,  too,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should 
have  overlooked  the  reason  on  which  this  practice  is  founded ;  tor  though  it 
be  generally  true,  that  poetical  representations  of  suffering  and  of  guilt  pro- 
duce emotion,  and  consequently  delight,  yet  it  certainly  did  not  require 
the  penetration  of  Hr.  Crabbe  to  discover,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  depravity 
which  counteracts  our  sympathy  with  suffering,  and  a  degree  of  insignifi- 
cance which  extinguishes  our  interest  in  guilt.  * 

*  Tbcnii  mn  cxceedinglj  able  etsay  oo  ihc  character  of  Crabbe'i  poeli7  in  Yol.  iY.  p.  9891  of 
ihe  Qoarteriy  Re?iew.  llie  poetical  criticisms  in  that  journal  are,  witn  a  few  exceptions,  written 
with  a  yumewarihj  impartiality ;  and  not  a  few  may  fairly  compete,  in  point  of  style  and  a  pro- 
foumd  lumilcdf«  of  the  sabieot,  with  some  of  the  most  bnUiant  dissertations  of  its  distinguished 
mal.    SeeAppeodix,NoiI. 
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PARALLEL  BETWEEN  ROUSSEAU  AND  LORD  BYRON.      ^ 

Scepticism  of  Kyron*s  poetry.-— Strictures  on  the  fovtb  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  f 

Tliere  are  two  writers,  ib  modem  Hterature,  wbose  extraordlBaiy  power 
over  (he  miiids  of  mea,  ft  may  be  tmly  said,  has  eiisted  less  in  their  works 
dhsn  in  themsrives, — ^Rousaeaa  and  Lord  Byron.  They  have  other  pohrts 
of  reMHkblance.  Both  are  distinguighed  by  the  most  ardent  and  vivid  delt- 
naatlons  of  intense  oonception,  and  by  an  intense  senstMIily  of  passion,  ra- 
ther fhan  of  affeation.  Both,  too,  by  this  double  power,  have  held  a  do- 
iunion  over  the  sympathy  of.  their  readers,  fiair  beyond  the  range  of  those 
ordinary  feelings  which  are  usuaHy  excited  by  the  mere  eflbrts  of  genios. 
The  impression  of  this  interest  still  accompanies  the  perusal  of  their  writ- 
ings :  bul  there  is  another  interest  of  more  lasting,  and  far  stronger  power, 
which  the  one  has  possessed,  and  the  other  now  possesses,-^which  lies  io 
the  oentinaal  embodying  of  the  individual  character,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
of  the  very  person,  of  the  writer.  When  we  speak  or  think  of  Rousseau 
or  Byron,  we  ar»  not  conscious  of  speakhig  or  thinking  of  aa  author.  We 
have  a  vague  but  impas^oned  remembrance  of  men  of  surpassing  genius, 
eloquence,  and  power, — of  prodigious  capacity  both  of  misery  and  happi- 
ness. We  feel  as  if  we  had  transiently  met  such  beings  in  real  Iffe,  or  bad 
known  them  in  the  dim  a|Ml  dark  communion  of  a  dream.  Each  of  their 
works  presents,  in  suecession,  a  fresh  idea  cf  themselves;  and,  while  the 

CodHctlons  of  other  great  men  stand  out  from  them,  like  something  they 
ve  created ;  theirs,  on  the  contrary,  are  images,  pictures,  busts  of  their 
Kving  selves,— clothed,  no  doubt,  at  diftrent  times  in  diffi»*eBt  drapery, 
imd  {Mominent  from  a  different  background, — ^but  uniformly  impressed 
wrUb  the  same  form;  and  mien,  and  lineaments,  and  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
fte  representations  of  any  ottter  of  the  children  of  men. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject,  fliough  universally  felt  to  b^  a  true  one, 
requires  perhaps  a  Httle  explanation.  Hie  personal  character  of  whicl|  wo 
have  spoken,  it  ^ould  be  understood,  is  not  altogether,  that  on  which  the 
seal  of  life  has  been  set, — and  to  which,  therefore,  moral  approval  or  con- 
demnation is  necessarily  annexed,  as  to  the  language  or  conduct  of  aetoal 
eiislence.  It  is  the  character,  so  to  spneak,  which  is  prior  to  conduct,  and 
yet  open  to  good  and  to  ill,— the  constitution  of  the  being,  in  body  and  in 
soul.  Each  of  those  illustrious  writers  has,  in  this  light,  filled  his  woiks 
with  expressions  of  his  own  character,— has  unveiled  ta  the  world  the  se- 
crets of  his  own  being — the  mysteries  of  the  framing  of  man.  They  have 
gone  down  into  those  depths  which  every  man  may  sound  for  himself, 
though  not  for  another ;  and  they  have  made  disclosures  to  the  world  of 
what  they  beheld  and  knew  there — disclosures  that  have  commanded  and 
enforced  a  profound  and  universal  sympathy,  by  proving  that  all  mankind, 
the  troubled  and  the  untroubled,  the  lofty  and  the  low,  the  strongest  and  the 
frailest,  are  linked  together  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  but  inscrutable  nature. 

Thiu,  eadi  of  these  wayward  and  richly-gifted  spirits  has  made  himself 
the  object  of  profound  interest  to  the  world, — and  that,  too,  during  p^ods 
of  society  when  ample  food  was  everywhere  spread  abroad  for  the  medita- 
tions and  passions  of  men.  What  love  and  desire, — what  longing  and 
passionate  expectation  hung  upon  the  voices  of  Rousseau,  the  idol  of  his 

t  ChUde  HaroM'B  Pilgrinia^e.    Canto  IV.     By  Lord  ByroiL-Vol.  xxx,  p.  87.  June,  18IB. 
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4ay !— Thai  spell  is  broken.  We  rioW  can  regard  his  works  in  themselves^ 
in  peal  measure  free  from  all  the  delusions  and  illusions  that,  like  the  glo- 
ries ofaL  bright  and  vapoury  atmosphere,  were  for  ever  QSing  up  and  encir- 
difig  the  hnage  of  their  wonderful  creator.  Still  is  the  impres»on  of  his 
roiis  Tirid  and  strong.  The  charm  which  cannot  pass  away  is  Uiere,-^Iife 
kBathifig  in  dead  words, — the  pulses  of  passion, — ^Ihe  thrilling  of  Ihe  frame, 
—die  sweet  pleasure  stealing  froiii  senses  touched  with  ecstasy  into  sounds 
wiiieh  tile  tongue  frames,  and  the  lips  utter  with  delight.  All  these  still  are 
ther^ — the  fresh  beauty,  the  undiipnied  lustre— the  immortal  bloom  and 
verdure  and  fragrance  of  life.  These,  light  and  vision-like  as  they  seem, 
endure  as  in  marble.  But  that  which  made  the  spirits  of  men,  froia  one 
end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  turn  to  the  name  of  Rousseau, — that  idolising 
eofiiiisiasm  which  we  can  now  hardly  conceive,  was  the  illusion  of  one 
generation,  and  has  not  survived  to  another.  And  what  was  the  spell  of 
All  iHusloft  ?  Was  it  merely  that  bewitching  strain  of  dreaming  melan- 
choly which  lent  to  moral  declamation  the  tenderness  of  romance ;  or  that 
fiery  impress  of  burning  sensibility,  which  threw  over  abstract  and  subtle 
dis^isitiiims  all  the  colours  of  a  lover's  tale?  These,  undoubtedly — ^but 
not  these  alone.  It  was  that  continual  impersonation  of  himself  in  his  wri- 
ting, by  whidi  he  was  for  ever  kept  brightly  present  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  There  was  in  him  a  strange  and  unsated  desire  of  depicturing  him- 
self, throughout  all  the  changes  of  his  being.  His  wild  temper  only  found 
ease  in  tracing  out,  in  laying  bare  to  the  universal  gaze,  the  very  ground- 
wofk,  the  most  secret  paths,  the  darkest  coverts,  of  one  of  the  most  wayward 
and  onimaginable  minds  ever  framed  by  nature.  From  the  moment  that 
his  first  Hterary  success  had  wedded  him  to  the  public,  this  was  his  history, 
— and  such  his  strange,  contradictory,  divided  life.  Shy,  and  shunning  tlie 
faces  of  men  in  his  daily  walks,  yet  searching  and  rending  up  the  inmost 
recess^  of  his  heart  for  the  inspection  of  that  race  which  he  feared  or  hat- 
ed. As  a  man,  turning  from  the  light,  as  from  something  unsupportably 
loalhsome,  and  plunging  into  (he  thickest  shades.  Yet,  in  that  other  exis- 
tence wludihe  held  from  imagination,  living  only  in  the  presence  of  men, 
—in  the  CdH  broad  glare  of  the  world's  eye, — and  eagerly,  impetuously, 
pMBonalely,  unsparingly  seizing  on  all  his  own  most  hidden  thoughts — 
his  loAeCest  moods^i^-his  most  sacred  feeling&^which  had  been  cherished 
for  the  seclusion  in  which  diey  sprung— ^for  their  own  still  deep  peace — 
and  for  their  breathings  of  unbeheld  communionSy-'-seizing  upon  all  these 
and  flinging  them  out  into  the  open  air,  Ihat  they  might  feed  the  curiosity 
of  that  eager,  idle>  frivolous  world  from  which  he  had  fled  in  misantliropi* 
cal  diBgnst-^at  he  might  array  an  exhibition  to  their  greedy  gaze, — and 
that  he,  the  morbid  and  melancholy  lover  of  solitude,  might  act  a  conspi- 
oMm  and  applauded  part  on  the  crowded  theatre  of  public  fame. 

Itay^t,  on  a  hasty  aonsideration,  seem  to  us,  that  such  undisguised  re- 
Yelation  of  feelings  and  passions,  wluch  the  becoming  pride  of  human  nature, 
jealoos  of  its  own  dignity,  would,  in  general,  desire  to  hold  in  unviolated 
silenee,  conld  produce  in  flie  public  mind  only  pity,  sorrow,  or  repugnance. 
But,  in  the  case  of  men  of  real  genius,  like  Rousseau  or  Byron,  it  is  other- 
wise. Each  of  us  must  have  been  aware  in  himself  of  a  singular  illusion, 
b;  mUch  tfa€»e  disclosures,  when  read  with  that  tender  or  high  interest 
which  attaches  to  poetry,  seem  to  have  something  of  the  nature  of  private 
and  confidential  communications.  They  are  not  felt,  while  we  read,  as 
declarations  published  to  the  world, — but  almost  as  secrets  whispered  to 
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chosen  ears.     Who  is  there  that  feels,  for  a  moment,  that  the  voiee  whicii 
reaches  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  heart  is  speaking  to  Uie  careless  multitudes 
around  him?    Or,  if  we  do  so  remember,  the  words  seem  to  pass  by  others 
like  air,  and  to  find  their  way  to  the  hearts  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
— ^kindred  and  sympathising  spirits,  who  discern  and  own  that  secret  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  priyacy  is  not  Tiolatcd,  though  spoken  in  hearing  of  the 
uninitiated, — ^because  it  is  not  understood.    There  is  an  unobseryed  beauty 
that  smiles  on  us  alone ;  and  the  more  beautiful  to  us,  because  we  feel  as  if 
chosen  out  from  a  crowd  of  lovers.    Something  analogous  to  this  is  felt 
in  the  grandest  scenes  of  Nature  and  of  Art.     Let  a  hundred  persons  look 
from  a  hill-top  over  some  transcendent  landscape.    Each  will  select  from 
the  wide-spread  glory  at  his  feet,  for  his  more  special  love  and  delight, 
some  different  glimpse  of  sunshine, — or  solemn  grove, — or  embowered 
spire,— or  brown-mouldering  ruin,-^or  castellated  cloud.     During  their 
contemplation,  the  soul  of  each  man  is  amidst  its  own  creations,  and  in  the 
heart  of  his  own  solitude; — nor  is  the  depth  of  that  solitude  broken,  thou^ 
it  lies  open  to  the  sunshine,  and  before  the  eyes  of  unnumbered  spectators. 
It  is  the  same  in  great  and  impressive  scenes  of  art, — for  example,  in  a  thea- 
tre.    The  tenderost  tones  of  acted  tragedy  reach  our  hearts  with  a  feeling 
as  if  that  inmost  soul  which  they  disclose  revealed  itself  to  us  alone.    The 
audience  of  a  theatre  forms  a  sublime  unity  to  the  actor ;  but  each  person 
sees  and  feels  with  the  same  incommunicated  intensity,  as  if  all  passed  only 
before  his  own  gifted  sight.    The  publicity  which  is  before  our  eyes  is  not 
acknowledged  by  our  minds ;  and  each  heart  feels  itself  to  be  the  sole  agi- 
tated witness  of  the  pageant  of  misery. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  we  read  with  complacency  writings 
which,  by  the  most  public  declaration  of  most  secret  feeling,  ought,  it  might 
geem,  to  shock  and  revolt  our  sympathy.  A  great  poet  may  address  the 
whole  world  in  the  language  of  intcnsest  passion,  concerning  objects  of 
which  rather  than  speak,  face  to  face,  with  any  one  human  being  on  earth, 
he  would  perish  in  his  misery;  for  it  is  in  solitude  that  he  utters  what  is 
to  be  wafted  by  all  the  winds  of  heaven.  There  are,  during  his  inspiration, 
present  with  him  only  the  shadows  of  men.  He  is  not  daunted,  or  per- 
plexed, or  disturbed,  or  repelled  by  real,  living,  breathing  features.  He 
can  updraw  just  as  much  as  he  chooses  of  the  curtain  that  hangs  between 
his  own  solitude  and  the  world  of  life.  He  thus  pours  his  soul  out,  partly 
to  himself  alone, — partly  to  the  ideal  abstractions,  and  impersonated  images, 
that  float  round  him  at  his  own  conjuration, — and  partly  to  human  beings 
like  himself,  moving  in  the  dark  distance  of  the  e very-day  world.  He  con- 
fessed himself,  not  before  men,  but  before  the  Spirit  of  Humanity.  And  he 
thus  fearlessly  lays  open  his  heart, — assured  that  nature  never  prompted 
unto  genius  that  which  will  not  triumphauily  force  its  wide  way  into 
the  human  heart.  We  can  thus  easily  imagine  the  poet  whom,  in  real 
life,  the  countenances  and  voices  of  his  fellow-men  might  silence  into 
shame,  or  fastidiousness,  or  timidity,  or  aversion,  or  disdain,  —  yet 
kindling  in  his  solitude  into  irrepressible  passion  and  enthusiasm  towards 
human  nature  and  all  its  transitory  concerns, — anxiously  moulding  himself 
into  the  object  of  men's  most  engrossing  and  vehement  love  or  aversion, 
— identifying  his  own  existence  with  all  their  strongest  and  profoundest 
passions,— claiming  kindred  with  them,  not  in  their  virtues  alone,  but  in 
their  darkest  vices  and  most  fatal  errors ; — ^yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
proudly  guarding  his  own  prevailing  character,  so  that  it  shall  not  merge  in 
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the  w«$BB  of  a  common  nature,  but  stand  '*  in  shape  and  gesture  proudly 
emineBl,"  contemplated  with  still-increasing  interest  by  the  millions  that, 
in^ileof  Ihemselves,  feel  and  acknowledge  its  strange  and  unaccountable 
asooDdeDcy. 

Tlie  reasons  then  are  obvious,  why  a  writer  of  very  vivid  sensibilities 
any,  by  impassioned  seK-ndelineation,  hold  a  wondrous  power  over  the  en- 
aanced  minds  of  his  readers.  But  this  power  is  in  his  living  hands;  and, 
fike  the  wand  of  the  magician,  it  loses  its  virtue  on  its  master's  death.  We 
fed  chiefly  the  influence  of  such  a  writer,  while  he  lives— our  contempo- 
rary— going  with  us  a  fellow-voyager  on  the  stream  of  life,  and  from  time 
to  time  flashing  towards  us  the  emanations  of  his  spirit.  Our  love— our 
expectation  follow  the  courses  of  his  mind,  and,  if  his  life  repel  us  not,  the 
coiffses  of  his  life.  It  was  the  strange  madness  of  Rousseau  to  pour  the 
blaze  of  his  reputation  over  the  scandals  of  his  life.  But  this  was  later  in 
his  career ;  and  his  name  for  a  long  time  in  Europe  was  that  of  an  hermit- 
age—a  martyr  of  liberty  and  virtue, — a  persecuted  good  man  loving  a  race 
unworthy  of  him,  and  suffering  alike  from  their  injustice  and  from  the  ex- 
eess  oCYus  own  spirit.  He  made  a  character  for  himself; — and  whatever 
he  had  made  it,  it  might  have  been  believed.  It  was  an  assumed  ideal  im- 
personation of  a  character  of  literary  and  philosophical  romance.  At  last, 
indeed,  he  broke  up  his  own  spell.  But  if  he  could  have  left  the  delusion 
behind  him,  he  could  not  have  left  the  power; — ^for  the  power  hangs  round 
the  living  man ;  it  does  not  rest  upon  the  grave. 

When  death  removes  such  a  writer  from  our  sight,  the  magical  influence 
of  which  we  have  spoken  gradually  fades  away;  and  a  new  generation, 
free  from  all  personal  feelings  towards  the  idol  of  a  former  age,  may  perhaps 
be  weaned  with  that  perpetual  self-reference  which  to  them  seems  merely 
the  quemlousness  or  the  folly  of  unhappy  or  diseased  egotism.  It  is  even 
probable,  that  they  may  perversely  withhold  a  portion  of  just  admiration 
and  delight  from  him  who  was  once  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  soul» 
and  that  they  may  show  their  surprise  at  the  subjection  of  their  predecessors 
henealb  the  tyrannical  despotism  of  genius,  by  scorning  themselves  to  bow 
before  its  power,  or  acknowledge  its  legitimacy.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
by  the  darknessof  death  such  luminaries,  if  not  eclipsed,  are  shorn  of  their 
beams.  So  rauch,  even  in  their  works  of  most  general  interest,  derives  its 
beauty  and  fascination  from  a  vivid  feeling,  in  the  reader's  mind,  of  its 
being  a  portraiture  of  one  with  whom  he  has  formed  a  kind  of  strange, 
wild,  and  disturbed  friendship,  that  they  who  come  after,  and  have  never  felt 
the  sorcery  of  the  living  man,  instead  of  being  kindled  up  by  such  pictures 
into  impassioned  wonder  and  delight,  may  gaze  on  them  with  no  stronger 
emotion  than  curiosity,  and  even  turn  fr^  them  with  indifTerence.  Such 
most  be  more  or  less  the  fate  of  all  works  of  genius,  however  splendid  and 
powerful,  of  which  the  chief  interest  is  not  in  universal  truth,  so  much  as 
in  the  intensity  of  individual  feeling,  and  the  impersonation  of  individual 
character. 

It  wonld,  indeed,  be  in  most  violent  contradiction  to  all  we  have  formerly 
written  of  Lord  Byron,  were  we  to  say  that  he  stands  in  this  predicament. 
VeC,  there  is  a  certain  applicability  of  our  observations  even  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  Rousseau,  with  whom,  perhaps  too  fancifully,  we  have  now  associated 
his  nature  and  his  name.  Posterity  may  make  fewer  allowances  for  much 
in  himself  and  his  writings,  than  his  contemporanes  are  willing  to  do;  nor 
win  they,  with  the  same  passionate  and  impetuous  zeal,  follow  the  wild 
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voice  that  too  often  leads  into  a  haunted  wilderness  of  doubt  and  difrkncfls.' 
To  them,  as  to  us,  there  will  always  be  something  majestic  in  his  misery — 
something  sublime  in  his  despair.    But  they  will  not,  like  us,  be  withheld 
from  sterner  and  severer  feelings,  and  from  the  more  frequent  visitings  of 
moral  condemnation,  by  that  awful  commiseration  and  sympathy  which  a 
great  poet  breathes  at  will  into  all  hearts,  from  his  living  agonies,^'Dor,  by 
that  restless,  and  watchful,  and  longing  anxiety,  to  see  again  and  again  the 
princely  sufferer  rising  up  with  fresh  confessions  of  a  still  more  magnifioeni 
sorrow, — nor,  by  that  succession  of  affecting  appeals  to  the  frailties  and 
troubles  of  our  own  hearts,  which  now  keeps  him  vividly,  and  bristly.  In 
our  remembrance,  wherever  his  soul,  tempest-like,  may  have  driven  hun 
over  earth  and  sea,— nor,  above  all,  by  the  cheering  and  lofty  hope  now  felt 
by  them  who  wish  to  see  genius  the  inseparable  companion  of  virtue, — Chal 
he  whose  inspiration  holds  us  always  in  wonder,  and  so  often  in  delight, 
may  come  ere  long  to  breathe  a  serener  atmosphere  of  thought, — and,  after 
all  his  wanderings,  and  all  his  woes, — ^with  subsided  passions,  and  inri- 
gorated  intellect,  calmly  rest  at  last  in  the  collected  majesty  of  his  po^er. 
We  are  not  now  vtriting  a  formal  critique  on  the  genius  of  Byron,  but 
rattier  expressing  our  notions  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  witli  the 
lovers  of  poetry,  lliere  is  felt  to  be  between  him  and  the  public  mind,  a 
stronger  personal  bond  than  ever  linked  its  movements  to  any  other  living 
poet.    And  we  think  that  this  bond  will  in  future  be  still  more  closely 
riveted.    During  the  composition  of  the  first  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  he 
had  but  a  confused  idea  of  the  character  he  wished  to  delineate,-^nor  did 
he  perhaps  very  distinctly  comprehend  the  scope  and  tendencies  of  his  own 
genius.  Two  conceptions,  distinct  from  each  other,  seem  therein  to  be  oflen 
blended,-— one,  of  ideal  human  beings,  made  up  of  certain  troubled  powers 
and  passions, — and  one,  of  hiqiself  ranging  the  world  of  Nature  and  Man 
ia  wonder  and  delight  and  agitation,  in  his  capacity  of  a  poet.  These  con^ 
ceptions,  which  frequently  jostled  and  interfered  with  each  other,  he  has 
«ince  more  distinctly  nnfolded  in  separate  poems.    His  troubled  imaginary 
beings, — ^possessing  much  of  himself,  and  far  more  not  of  himself,  he  has 
made  into  Giaours,  Gonrads,  Laras,  and  Alps, — and  his  conc^tion  of  him* 
self  has  been  expanded  into  Childe  Harold,  as  we  now  behold  him  on  that 
splendid  pilgrimage.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  veil  is  at  last  thrown 
off.    It  is  a  nobler  creature  who  is  before  us.  The  ill-sustained  misanthropy 
and  disdain  of  the  first  two  Cantos  more  faintly  glimmer  throughout  the 
third,  and  may  be  said  to  disappear  wholly  from  the  fourth,  which  reflects 
the  hi^  and  disturbed  visions  of  earthly  glory,  as  a  dark  swollen  tide  hnages 
the  splendours  of  the  sky  in  portentous  colouring,  and  broken  magnificence. 
We  have  admitted,  that  much  of  himself  is  depicted  in  all  his  heroes ;  but 
when  we  seem  to  see  the  poet  shadowed  out  in  all  those  states  of  disordered 
being  which  such  heroes  exhibit  we  are  far  from  believing  that  his  own 
mind  has  gone  through  those  states  of  disorder,  in  its  own  experience  of  life. 
We  merely  conceive  of  it  as  having  felt  within  itself  the  capacity  of  siich 
disorders,  and  therefore  exhibiting  itself  before  us  in  possibility.     This  is 
not  general — ^it  is  rare  with  great  poets.    Neither  Homer,  nor  Shakspeare, 
nor  Hilton,  ever  show  themselves  in  the  characters  which  they  portray. 
Their  poeticri  personages  have  no  reference  to  themselves;  but  are  distinct, 
independent  creatures  of  their  minds,  produced  in  the  full  freedom  of  intel- 
lectual power.  In  Byron,  there  does  not  seem  this  freedom  of  power.  There 
is  little  appropriation  of  character  to  events.    Character  is  first,  and  all  in 
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all.  Il  is  dictated — compelled  by  some  force  in  his  own  mind  necefl^taling 
hliii,— Aid  the  events  obey.  These  poems,  Uierefore,  with  all  their  beauty 
4bd  Tijgmir,  are  not,  Kke  Scott's  poems,  full  and  complete  narrations  of  some 
coe  (fefioite  story,  containing  within  itself  a  picture  of  human  life.  They 
aie  merely  bold,  confused,  and  turbulent  exemplifications  of  certain 
svesping  enei^ies  and  Irresistible  pasrions.  They  are  fragments  of  a  poet'a 
dark  dream  of  life.  The  very  personages,  Tividly  as  they  are  pictured, 
are  yet  felt  to  be  fictitious ;  and  derive  their  chief  power  over  iis  from  their 
supposed  mysterious  confection  with  the  poet  himself,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
with  each  other.  The  taw  of  his  mind  is,  to  embiMiy  his  own  peculiar  feelings 
in  th»  forms  of  other  men.  In  all  his  heroes  we  accordingly  recognise— 
IhoQ^  with  infinite  modifications,  the  same  great  diaracteristics^ — a  high 
iOiJ  audacious  conception  ofithe power  of  the  mind, -—an  intense  sensibility  of 
passion, — an  almost  boundless  capacity  6f  tumultuous  emotion, — a  haunting 
admiration  of  the  grandeur  of  disordered  power, — and  above  all,  a  soul-felt. 
blood4elt  deUght  in  beauty,—^ beauty  which,  in  his  wild  creations,  is  often 
scared  away  from  the  agitated  surface  of  life  by  stormier  passions,  but  which, 
Kke  a  bifd  of  calm,  is  for  ever  returning,  on  its  soft,  silvery  wings,  before 
the  biadL  swell  has  finally  subsided  into  sunshine  and  peace. 

If  seems  to  lis,  that  this  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  has  of  Tate  become  still 
more  exiinisile  in  the  soul  of  Byron.  Parisina,  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
poems,  is  foil  of  it  to  oyerflowing ;  it  breathes  from  every  page  of  the  Pri- 
soner  of  €1ii1]on;— but  it  is  in  Manfred  that  it  riots  and  revels  among  the 
streams,, and  waterfalls,  and  groves,  and  mountains,  and  heavens.  Ir- 
itlevant  and  ill-managed  as  many  parts  are  of  that  grand  drama,  there  is  in 
the  Aanttar  of  Manfred  more  of  the  self-might  of  Byron  than  in  allhispre- 
Tions  productions.  He  has  therein  brought,  with  wonderful  power,  meta- 
pbysiatl  conceptions  into  forms, — and  we  know  of  no  poem  in  which  the 
aspect  of  external  nature  is  throughout  lifted  up  v7Hh  an  expression  at 
once  so  beautiful,  solenln,  and  maj^tic.  It  is  the  poem,  next  to  Childe 
Harold,  wfaidt  we  should  give  to  a  foreigner  to  read,  that  he  might  knew 
somettiittg  of  Byron.  Shakspeare  has  given  to  those  abstractions  of  human 
Bfe  and  bang,  which  are  truth  in  the  intellect,  forms  of  full,  clear,  glowing, 
as  the  jdealiKd  forms  of  visible  nature.  The  Very  words  of  Ariel  picture 
fo  ns  hJ5  beautiful  being.  In  Manfred,  we  see  glorious  but  immature  mani- 
festations of  similar  power.  The  poet  there  creates,  with  delight,  thoughts 
9od  feelings  and  fancies  into  visible  forms,  that  he  may  cling  and  cleave  to 
Aem,  and  clasp  them  in  his  passion.  The  beautiful  Witch  of  the  Alps 
seems  exhaled  from  the  luminous  spray  of  the  Cataract, — as  if  the  poet's 
eyes,  ussated  with  (he  beauty  of  inanimate  nafture,  gave  spectral  apparitions 
nf  loveliness  to  feed  the  pure  passion  of  the  poet's  soul. 

We  speak  of  Manfred  now,  because  it  seems  to  us  to  hold  a  middle 
plaoe  between  the  tales  of  Byron,  and  Childe  Harold,  as  far  as  regards  the 
poet  himself.  But  we  likewise  do  so,  that  we  may  have  an  apportunity 
of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  moral  of  this  poem,  and  a  few  words  on  a 
subject  ftat  may  scarcely  seem  to  fall  under  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
critic^  but  which,  in  the  case  of  this  great  writer,  forms  so  profoundly 
intererting  a  part  of  his  poetical  character — we  mean,  his  scepticism. 

The  moral  character  of  Byron's  poetry  has  often  been  assailed,  and  we 
have  oarselves  admitted  that  some  strong  objections  might  be  urged  against 
it.  Bat  we  think  that  his  mind  is  now  clearing  up,  like  noon-day,  after  a 
stormy  and  disturbed  morning  ;^-and  when  the  change  which  we  anticipate 
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has  been  fully  brought  about,  the  moral  diaracter  of  his  poetry  will  be 
lofty  and  pure.  Over  this  fine  drama,  a  moral  feeling  hang^  like  a  som- 
brous  thunder  cloud.  No  other  guilt  but  that  so  darkly  shadowed  out  could 
have  furnished  so  dreadful  an  illustration  of  the  hideous  aberrations  of 
human  nature,  howeyer  noble  and  majestic,  when  left  a  prey  to  its  desires, 
its  passions,  and  its  imagination.  The  beauty,  at  one  time  so  innocently 
adored,  is  at  last  soiled,  profaned,  and  violated.  Affection,  love,  guilt, 
horror,  remorse,  and  death  come  in  terrible  succession,  yet  all  daiidy 
linked  together.  We  think  of  Astarte  as  young,  beautiful,  innocents- 
guilty — lost — murdered — buried — judged — pardoned;  but  still,  in  her 
permitted  visit  to  earth,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance yet  pale  with  mortal  trouble.  We  had  but  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her 
beauty  and  innocence ;  but,  at  last,  she  rises  up  before  us  in  all  the  mortal 
silence  of  a  g^ost,  with  fixed,  glazed,  and  passionless  eyes,  revealing  death, 
judgment,  and  eternity.  The  moral  breathes  and  burns  in  every  word, — 
in  sadness,  misery,  insanity,  desolation,  and  death.  The  work  is  '^instinct 
with  spirit," — and  in  the  agony  and  distraction,  and  all  its  dimly  imagined 
causes,  we  behold,  though  broken  up,  confused,  and  shattered,  the  elements 
of  a  purer  existence. 

On  the  other  point,  namely,  the  dark  and  sceptical  spirit  prevalent 
through  the  works  of  this  poet,  we  shall  not  now  utter  all  that  we  feel,  but 
rather  direct  the  notice  of  our  readers  to  it  as  a  singular  phenomenon  in 
the  poetry  of  the  age.  Whoever  has  studied  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  comparative  disregard  and  in- 
difference wherewith  the  thinking  men  of  these  exquisitely  poKshed  nations 
contemplated  those  subjects  of  darkness  and  mystery  which  afford,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  his  lite,  so  much  disquiet — we  had  almost  said  so  much 
agony — to  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  modem.  It  is  difficult  to  account 
for  this  in  any  very  satisfactory,  and  we  suspect  altogether  impossible  to  do 
so  in  any  strictly  logical  manner.  In  reading  the  works  of  Plato  and  his 
interpreter  Cicero,  we  find  the  germs  of  all  the  doubts  and  anxieties  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  so  for  as  these  are  counected  with  the  workings  of 
our  reason.  The  singularity  is,  that  those  clouds  of  darkness,  which  hang 
over  the  intellect,  do  not  appear,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  to  have  thrown 
at  any  time  any  very  alarming  shade  upon  the  feelings  or  temper  of  the 
ancient  sceptic.  We  should  think  a  very  great  deal  of  this  was  owing  to 
the  brilliancy  and  activity  of  his  southern  fancy.  The  lighter  spirits  of 
antiquity,  like  the  more  mercurial  of  our  moderns,  sought  refuge  in  mere 
gaiete  du  ccBur  and  derision.  The  graver  poets  and  phi]os6phers — and 
poets  and  philosophy  were  in  those  days  seldom  disunited — built  up  some 
airy  and  beautiful  system  of  mysticism,  each  following  his  own  devices,  and 
suiting  the  erection  to  his  own  peculiarities  of  hope  and  inclination  :  and 
this  being  once  accomplished,  the  mind  appears  to  have  felt  quite  satisfied 
with  what  it  had  done,  and  to  have  reposed  amidst  the  splendours  of  its 
sand-built  fantastic  edifice,  with  as  much  security  as  if  it  had  been  grooved 
and  riveted  into  the  rock  of  ages.  The  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity  in 
devising  a  system,  furnished  consolation  to  its  creators  or  improvers.  Lu- 
cretius is  a  striking  example  of  all  this ;  and  ^it  may  be  averred  that,  down 
to  the  time  of  Glaudian,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  in  no 
classical  writer  of  antiquity  do  there  occur  any  traces  of  what  modems 
understand  by  the  restlessness  and  discomfort  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  future  destinies  of  man. 
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TheiB  are  three  only,  even  among  Ihe  great  poete  of  modern  limes,  who 
baveehoseD  to  depict,  in  Iheir  full  shape  and  vigour,  those  agonies  to  which 
gm(  and  meditative  intellects  are,  in  the  present  progress  of  human  his- 
torr,  exposed  by  the  eternal  recurrence  of  a  deep  and  discontented  sceptic 
asm.  But  there  is  only  one  who  has  dared  to  represent  himself  as  the 
fidim  of  these  nameless  and  undefinahle  sufferings.  Goethe  chose  for  his 
doabis  and  his  darkness  the  terrible  disguise  of  the  mysterious  Faustus. 
Sehiller,  with  still  greater  boldness,  planted  the  same  anguish  in  the  rest- 
less, haughty,  and  heroic  bosom  of  Wallenstein.  But  Byron  has  sought 
DO  external  symbol  in  which  to  embody  the  inquietudes  of  his  soul.  He 
lakes  the  world  and*  all  that  it  inherits  for  his  arena  and  his  spectators ; 
and  he  displays  himself  before  their  gaze,  wrestling  unceasingly  and  in- 
eflectoally  with  the  demon  that  torments  him.  At  times  there  is  so- 
mething mournful  and  depressing  in  his  scepticism ;  but  oftener,  it  is  of  a 
high  and  solemn  character,  approaching  to  the  very  verge  of  a  confiding 
faith.  Whatever  the  poet  may  believe,  we  his  readers  always  feel  our- 
selves loo  much  ennobled  and  elevated  even  by  his  melancholy,  not  to  be 
confirmed  in  our  own  belief  by  the  very  doubts  so  majestically  conceived 
and  ottered.  His  scepticism,  if  it  ever  approaches  to  a  creed,  carries  with 
it  its  refolation  in  its  grandeur.  There  is  neither  philosophy  nor  religion 
in  those  hitter  and  savage  taunts  which  have  been  cruelly  thrown  out,  from 
maoy  quarters,  against  those  moods  of  minds  which  are  involuntary,  and 
will  not  pass  away; — the  shadows  and  spectres  which  still  haunt  his  imagi- 
nation, may  once  have  disturbed  our  own ; — through  his  gloom  there  are 
frequent  flashes  of  illumination ; — and  the  sublime  sadness  which,  to  him, 
is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  existence,  is  always  joined  with  a 
longing  after  immortality,  and  expressed  in  language  that  is  itself  divine. 

Bui  it  is  our  duly  now  to  give  our  readers  an  analysis  of  the  concluding 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold ;  and  as  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  flnest  of  them  all, 
nor  extracts  shall  be  abundant.  The  poem  which  it  brings  to  an  end  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  original  in  the  language,  both  in  conception  and  execution. 
It  is  no  more  like  Beattic  s  Minstrel  than  Paradise  Lost — though  the  former 
production  was  in  the  noble  author's  mind  when  first  thinking  of  Childe 
Harold.  A  great  poet,  who  gives  himself  up,  free  and  unconfined,  to  the 
Impulses  of  his  genius,  as  Byron  has  done  in  the  belter  part  of  this  singular 
creation,  shows  to  us  a  spirit  as  it  is  sent  out  from  the  hands  of  Nature,  to 
range  over  the  earth  and  the  societies  of  men.  Even  Shakspeare  himself 
submits  to  the  shackles  of  history  and  society.  But  here  Byron  traverses 
the  whole  earth,  borne  along  by  the  whirlwind  of  his  own  spirit.  Wherever 
a  forest  frowns,  or  a  temple  glitters— there  he  is  privileged  to  bend  his  flight. 
He  may  suddenly  start  up  from  his  solitary  dream  by  the  secret  fountain 
of  the  desert,  and  descend  at  once  into  the  tumult  of  peopled,  or  the  silence 
of  desolated  cities.  Whatever  lives  now-— has  perished  heretofore— or  may 
exist  hereafter — and  that  has  within  it  a  power  to  kindle  passion,  may  be- 
come the  material  of  his  all-embracing  song.  There  are  no  unities  of  time 
or  place  to  fetter  him, — and  we  fly  with  him  from  hill-lop  to  hill-top,  and 
from  tower  to  tower,  over  all  the  soUtude  of  nature,  and  all  the  magnificence 
of  art.  When  the  past  pageants  of  history  seem  too  dim  and  faded,  he  can 
turn  to  the  splendid  spectacles  that  have  dignified  our  own  days ;  and  the 
images  of  kings  and  conquerors  of  old  may  give  place  to  Ihosc  yet  living  in 
sovereignty  or  exile.  Indeed,  much  of  the  power  which  Harold  holds  over 
us  is  derived  from  Ihis  source.    Ho  lives  in  a  sort  of  sympathy  with  the 
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public  mind— HM>inetimes  wholly  disiinct  fron  it — sometimes  acting  in  op^ 
position  to  it — sometimes  blending  with  it, — but  at  all  limes,  in  all  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  having  a  reference  to  the  public  mind.    His  spirit 
need  not  go  back  into  the  past, — though  it  often  does  so, — to  bring  the  oh- 
jects  of  its  love  back  to  earth  in  more  beautiful  life.   The  existence  he  paints 
is — now.  The  objects  he  presents  are  marked  out  to  him  by  men's  present 
regards.  It  is  his  to  speak  of  all  those  great  political  events  which  have  been 
objects  of  such  passionate  sympathy  to  the  nation.  And  when  he  does  speak 
of  Ihem,  he  either  gives  us  back  our  own  feelings,  raised  into  powerful 
poetry,  or  be  endeavours  to  displace  them  from  our  breasts,  and  to  sub- 
stitute others  of  his  own.    In  either  case,  it  is  a  living  speaker  standing  up 
before  us,  and  ruling  our  minds.   But  chiefly  he  speaks  our  own  feelings, 
exalted  in  thought,  language,  and  passion.    The  whole  substance  and  basis 
of  his  poem  is,  therefore,  popular    All  the  scenes  through  which  he  has 
travelled  were,  at  the  very  moment,  of  strong  interest  to  the  public  mind, 
and  that  interest  still  hangs  over  them.   His  travels  were  not,  at  flrst,  the 
self-impelled  act  of  a  mind  severing  itself  in  lonely  roaming  from  all  par- 
ticipation with  the  society  to  which  it  belonged,  but  rather  obeying  the 
general  motion  of  the  mind  of  that  society.  The  southern  regions  of  Europe 
have  beea  like  a  world  opening  upon  us  with  fresh  and  novel  beauty,  and 
our  souls  have  enjoyed  themselves  there,  of  late  years,  with  a  sort  of  ro- 
mantio  pleasure.   This  fanciful  and  romantic  feeling  was  conunon  to  those 
who  went  to  see  those  countries,  and  to  those  who  remained  at  home  to 
hear  the  narrations  of  the  adventures, — so  that  all  the  Italian,  Giedao, 
Peninsular,  Ionian,  and  Ottoman  feeling  which  pervades  Childe  Harold, 
singularly  suited  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  Byron,  was  not  first  brought  upon 
the  English  mind  by  the  power  of  that  genius,  but  was  there  already^n 
great  force  and  activity. 

There  can  be  no  limits  set  to  the  interest  that  attaches  to  a  great  poet  thus 
going  forth,  like  a  spirit,  from  the  heart  of  a  powerful  and  impassioned 
people,  to  range  among  the  objects  and  events  to  them  most  pregnant  with 
passion,— -who  is,  as  it  were,  the  representative  of  our  most  exalted  in- 
tellect, and  who  often  seems  to  disclose  within  ourselves  that  splendour 
with  which  he  invests  our  own  ordinary  conceptions.  The  consciousness 
that  he  is  so  considered  by  a  great  people,  must  give  a  kingly  power  and 
confidence  to  a  poet.  Heieels  himself  entitled,  and,  as  it  were,  elected  to 
survey  the  phenomena  of  the  times,  and  to  report  upon  them  in  poetry. 
He  is  the  speculator  of  the  passing  might  and  greatness  of  his  own  gene- 
ration. But  though  he  speaks  to  the  pubKc,  at  all  times,  he  does  aot  con- 
sider them  as  his  judges.  He  looks  upon  them  as  sentient  existences  that 
are  important  to  his  poetical  existence,— but,  so  that  he  command  their 
feelings  and  passions,  he  cares  not  for  their  praise, — for  his  fame  is  more 
than  mere  literary  tame ;  and  he  aims  in  poetry,  like  the  faDen  chief  whose 
image  is  so  often  before  him,  at  universal  dominion,  we  had  almost  said, 

universal  tyranny,  over  the  minds  of  men.  f 

*  *■  *  »  «^  « 

The  Pilgrimage  of  Childe  Harold  has  now  been  brought  to  its  close :  and 
of  his  character  there  remains  nothing  more  to  be  laid  open  to  our  view.  It 
is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  mysterious 

f  The  extrRCti  from  the  poem,  with  the  connecting  observations,  many  of  which  are  exceed- 
ingly  beautiful,  I  have  not  »paoe  to  attach  to  this  Essay.  I  have  given  the  concluding  passages  of 
the  critique  without  abridgment. 
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slranger  was  finl  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  without  feeling  that  our 

own^ild  have  undergone  in  that  time  manv  mighty  changes — sorrowful 

in  some  it  may  be,  in  others  happy  changes.   Neither  can  we  be  surprised, 

knowing  as  we  well  do  who  Childe  Harold  is,  that  he  also  has  been  changed. 

He  represented  himself,  from  the  beginning,  as  a  ruin :  and  when  we  first 

pied  upoa  him,  we  saw  indeed  in  abundance  the  black  traces  of  recent 

noience  and  convulsion.'  The  edifice  has  not  been  rebuilt;  but  its  hues 

hare  been  sobered  by  the  passing  wings  of  time,  and  the  calm  slow  ivy  has 

had  leisure  to  wreathe  the  soft  green  of  its  melancholy  among  the  fragments 

of  the  decay.   In  so  for,  the  Pilgrim  has  become  wiser.  He  seems  to  think 

more  of  others,  and  with  a  greater  spirit  of  humanity.   There  was  somc- 

Uiiog  tremendous,  and  almost  fiendish,  in  the  air  with  which  he  surveyed  the 

first  scenes  of  his  wanderings ;  and  no  proof  of  the  strength  of  genius  was 

ever  exhibited  so  strong  and  unquestionable,  as  the  sudden  and  entire  pos- 

sesNon  of  the  minds  of  Englishmen  by  such  a  being  as  he  then  appeared  to 

be.   He  looked  upon  a  bull-fight  and  a  field  of  battle  with  no  variety  of 

emotion :  brutes  and  men  were,  in  his  eyes,  the  same  blind,  stupid  victims 

of  the  savage  lust  of  power.    He  seemed  to  shut  his  eyes  to  every  thing  of 

that  citizenship  and  patriotism  which  ennobles  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  and 

to  delight  in  scattering  the  dust  and  ashes  of  his  derision  over  all  the  most 

sacred  restiog-places  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Even  then,  we  must  allow,  the  original  spirit  of  the  Englishman  and  the 
poet  broke  triumphantly,  at  times,  through  the  chilling  mist  in  which  it 
had  been  spontaneously  enveloped.  In  Greece,  above  all,  the  contemplation 
ot  Aliens,  Salamis,  Marathon,  Thermopylae,  and  Platea,  subdued  the  pre- 
judices of  him  who  had  gazed  unmoved  upon  the  recent  glories  of  Trafalgar 
and  Talavera.  The  nobility  of  manhopd  appeared  to  delight  this  moody 
visitant;  and  he  accorded,  without  reluctance,  to  the  shades  of  long-de- 
parted heroes  that  reverent  homage,  which,  in  Uie  strange  mixture  of  envy 
and  seorn  wherewith  the  contemplative  so  often  regard  active  men,  he  had 
rrfoaed  to  the  Uviog,  or  to  the  newly  dead. 

Al  •&  tiiMi,  however,  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  GhiMe  Harold, — 
when  these  hare  been  excited  by  any  circumstances  external  to  himself — 
ha?e  been  giren  almost  exclusively  to  the  intellectual,  and  refused  to  the« 
moral,  greatness  of  his  species.  There  is  certainly  less  of  this  in  hte  last 
Canto.  Yet  we  think  that  the  ruins  of  Rome  mig^t  have  excited  within 
him  not  a  few  glorious  recollections,  quite  apart  from  those  vague  lamen- 
tations and  worshippings  of  imperial  power,  which  occupy  so  great  a  part 
of  the  eooclunons  of  his  Pilgrimage.  '  The  stern  purity  and  simplicity  of 
doflMitic  manners — ^the  devotion  of  male  and  female  bosoms— ^the  very 
namfliof  Lucretia,  Valeria,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  have  a  charm 
alM>ut  them  at  least  as  enduring  as  any  others,  and  a  thousand  times  more 
delighlfol  than  all  the  iron  memories  of  conquerors  and  consuls.  But  the 
mind  must  have  something  to  admire — some  breathing-place  of  veneration 
— some  idol,  whether  of  demon  or  of  divinity,  before  which  it  is  its  pride  to 
bow.  Byron  has  chosen  too  often  to  bo  the  undoubting  adorer  of  power. 
The  idea  of  tyrannic  and  unquestioned  sway  seems  to  be  the  secret  delight 
of  hfe  spirit.  He  would  pretend,  indeed,  to  be  a  republican, — but  his 
heroes  are  all  stamped  with  the  leaden  signet  of  despotism ;  and  we  some- 
times see  the  most  cold,  secluded,  immitigable  tyrant  of  the  whole  lurking 
beneath  the  "  scallop-shell  and  sandal-shooo"  of  the  Pilgrim  himself. 

In  every  mien  and  gesture  of  this  dark  being,  we  discover  the  traces  of 
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one  that  has  knowQ  the  delights  and  sympathised  >yith  the  possessors  of  in- 
tellectual power ;  but  too  seldom  any  vestiges  of  a  mind  that  delights  in  the 
luxuries  of  quiet  virtue,  or  that  could  repose  itself  in  the  serenity  of  home. 
The  very  possession  of  purity  would  sometimes  almost  seem  to  degrade,  in 
his  eyes,  the  intellectual  greatness  with  which  it  has  been  sometimes  allied. 
He  speaks  of  Pompey  with  less  reverence  than  Cssar ;  and,  in  spite  of 
many  passing  visitings  of  anger  and  of  scorn,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  of  aJi 
contemporary  beings,  there  is  ohe  only  with  whom  he  is  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge mental  sympathy— one  only  whom  he  looks  upon  with  real  re- 
verence—one  only  whose  fortunes  touch  the  inmost  sanctuaries  of  his 
proud  soul — and  that  this  one  is  no  other  than  that  powerful,  unintelligible, 
unrivalled  spirit,  who,  had  he  possessed  either  private  virtue  or  pgblic  mo- 
deration, might  still  have  been  in  a  situation  to  despise  the  offerings  of 
even  such  a  worshipper  as  Harold. 

But  there  would  be  no  end  of  descanting  on  the  character  of  tlie  Pilgrim, 
nor  of  the  moral  reflections  which  it  awakens.  Of  the  poet  himself,  the 
completion  of  this  wonderful  performance  inspires  us  with  lofty  and  mag- 
nificent hopes.  It  is  most  assuredly  in  his  power  to  build  up  a  work  that 
shall  endure  among  the  most  august  fabrics  of  the  genius  of  England.  In- 
deed, the  impression  which  the  collective  poetry  of  our  own  age  makes 
upon  our  minds  is,  that  it  contains  great  promise  of  the  future ;  and  that, 
splendid  as  many  of  ils  achievements  have  been,  some  of  our  living  poets 
seem  destined  still  higher  to  exalt  the  imaginative  character  of  their  coun- 
trymen. When  wo  look  back,  and  compare  the  languid,  faint,  cold  de- 
lineations of  the  very  justest  and  flnest  subjects  of  inspiration  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Grst  half  of  the  last  century,  with  the  warm,  life-flushed  and  life- 
breathing  pictures  of  our  own,  we  feel  that  a  great  accession  has  been  made 
to  the  literature  of  our  day, — an  accession  not  only  of  delight,  but  of  power. 
We  cannot  resist  the  persuasion,  that  if  literature,  in  any  great  degree,  im- 
presses and  nourishes  the  character  of  a  people, — then  this  literature  of 
ours,  pregnant  as  it  is  with  living  impressions, — gathered  from  Nature  in 
all  her  varieties  of  awfulness  and  beauty, — gathered  too  from  those  high 
and  dread  passions  of  men,  which  our  ordinary  life  scarcely  shows,  and 
indeed  could  scarcely  bear,  but  which,  nevertheless,  have  belonged,  and 
do  belong,  to  our  human  life, — ^and  held  up  in  the  powerful  represenlalions 
of  the  poets  to  our  consciousness  at  times,  when  the  deadening  pressure  of 
the  days  that  are  going  by  might  bereave  us  of  all  genial  hope  and  all  dig- 
nified pride, — we  say  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  resist  the  belief  that  such 
pregnant,  glowing,  powerful  poetry,  must  carry  influences  into  the  heart  of 
this  generation,  even  like  those  which  are  breathed  from  the  heart  of  Na- 
ture herself, — or  like  those  which  lofty  passions  leave  behind  them  in 
bosoms  which  they  have  once  possessed.  The  same  spirit  of  poetical  pas- 
sion which  so  uniformly  marks  the  works  of  all  our  livings  poets,  must  exist 
very  widely  among  those  who  do  not  aspire  to  the  name  of  genius ;  it  must 
be  very  widely  diffused  throughout  the  ago,  and,  as  we  think,  must  very 
materially  influence  the  reality  of  life.  Yet,  highly  as  we  estimate  the 
merits  of  our  modern  poetry,  it  is  certain  that  the  age  has  not  yet  produced 
any  one  great  epic  or  tragic  performanco.  Vivid  and  just  delineations  of 
passion  there  are  in  abundance, — ^but  of  moments  of  passions^ragments  of 
representation.  The  giant  grasp  of  thought,  which  conceives  and  brings 
into  full  and  perfect  life,  full  and  perfect  passion — passion  pervading  alike 
action  and  character,  through  a  majestic  series  of  events,  and  at  the  same 
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tiflie  cart  in  Hie  moiiM  tA^gtmA  imagiiiilioD,-^hfe  saetes  iMi  lo  be  of  our 
a^.    Id  die  deliaeatioii  of  aHarnal  nature,  wtiieh.  Id  a  poel's  soul,  t^ 
qwasntiier  moral  beauty  than  Intaltoetual  Aveugdi,  this  age  kaa  exeeUed. 
ikukbm  produced  do  poen  glorioudy  Uluatrative  of  Aeageuoiea^  eilisleiieef, 
and  eveoU,  of  the  coBipIex  life  of  nau.    It  haa  no  Lear**-4io  M«ebelli-Hio 
Olklio.  Some  auch  glory  aa  (hia  j^yron  may  yel  live  to  brlii^  oyer  his  own 
Sraeration.    Hia  being  lias  in  it  all  the  elements  of  tte  hiji^lveaifuttry.  And 
ihat  being  he  enjoya  in  all  the  atrength  of  its  prime.  We  migfiC  almost  aay , 
that  lie  aeedft  init  toexerciie  his  wlH  to  construct  a  great  poem.    There  is, 
liiiirever«  madribrhim  toaker  in  what  may  be  catted  bis  Tlieory  of  lina'^ 
^nafion  respecting  Human  Life.     Some  idols  of  1ii&  own  set^lg-up  he  has 
hiBMril  overthrown,    tliere  are  yet  some  others,  partly  of  gold  and  partly 
of  dry,  which  should  be  dashed  against  the  Hoor  of  4he  sanctuary.    We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  personal  diaracter,  aa  ii  shines  forth  in  Ms 
poetry.  This  personal  character  exists  in  the  nature  of  his  imagination^  aiad 
BMy  therefore  be  modified— purified—dignified  by  his  own  will.    Hi^ 
imai^^ntioB  does,  to  his  own  eyes,  invest  him  with  an  unreal  character* 
Pmpoaga,  pjiynoiii,  loves,  deeds,  events,  may  seem  great  and  parampimt 
IB  iaagin^on,  which  have  yet  no  power  to  constrain  to  adfen ;  and  thoae 
which  periMps  may  govern  our  actions,  vanish  altogether  from  our  ftna* 
ginalion.    There  is  a  region — a  world — a  sphere  of  being  In-  imagin|ydoQ, 
whieh,  to  am  real  liie,  is  no  more  than  the  world  of  a  dream ;  yet, 
long  aa  wa  are  held  in  it  by  the  transport  of  our  delusion,  we  ltve«  not  in 
del^t  only,  Iwt  In  the  conscious  exaltation  of  our  nature.    It  is  in  th^ 
woild  that  liw  spirit  of  Byron  must  woHl  a  reformation  for  itself.    He 
kMut,  fo  better  than  we  can  tell  him,  what  have  been  the  most  hallowed 
aiijecta«C  love  and  of  passion  to  the  souls  of  great  poets  in  Che  most  sptendi^ 
eaaaof  paeby, — and  he  also  knows  well,  diat  those  objects^  if  worshipped  by 
Irim  with  beoomiog  and  steadfast  reverence,  will  repay  the  aeorship  which 
they  aeeehre,  hy  the  more  fervent  and  divine  inspiration  which  1h.ey  kSfidle.* 


ON  THl  tUMORAL  TENDENCY  OF  LORD  BYRONIB  P(W!TRY.f 

We  have  a  word  or  <wo  to  say  on  the  griefs  of  Lord  Byron.  He  conl-^ 
piaina  hiderly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he  has  be^n  essalled-HtQd  Intl- 
males  tfmC  hia  w(^s  have  been  received  by  the  puhlie  wMifar  less  cor-^ 
didity  and  favour  ttan  he  was  entitled  to  expect.  We  are  conatrained  to 
aay,  thai  tins  appears  to  us  a  very  eiftraordinary  irilslake.  In  the  whole 
ooone  of  our  experience,  we  cannot  recollect  a  single  author  who  has  ha4 
solttle  raeon  to  complain  of  his  reception^— to  whose  genius  (he  public  has 
been  «o  early  and  so  constantly  just — ^to  whose  faults  they  'have  been  so 
loiig  anlao  eingularly  indolgent.  From  the  very  first,  he  must  have  been 
aware  that  he  ofieoded  the  principles  and  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the 
majority,  hy  his  sentiments;  as  much  as  he  delisted  tftem  by  his  lalentB. 
YeC  thcvs  never  was  an  author  so  universally  and  warmfy  applauded,  so 

*  Plrrff  Wikmii  JMown  tobetbeauthorof  tbii—Mr,4hc  am,  I  belieit,  nBdUi^^iA^f  iyf 
csairibvtaoitf  to  the  EdiDbargh  Review.  Thoae  who  wiflh  to  refer  to  the  ntimerou*  crtt%qiM$m 
tfe  Edntenrii  ReviMr  on  \mA  Brroo'e  works  will  find  them  in  Vol.  «L  p.  886.;  Vol.  xix.  p.  W.; 
V«|.  uu  p.  Saa.;  VoL  xul.  p.  lOB.;  Vol.  xiltu.  p.  V7.\  Vd.  vn^vL  |i.  m^  V«i.  mR.  p.  IDS  ; 
▼■L  XXX.  p.  87.;  Vol.  xxxv.  p.  371.:  Vol.  xxxvi.  p.  413.;  Vol  xxxTJii.  p.  V,        

f  liifdaDtpaliis,  aTngedlr.  By  Lord  ByreB.-^VoL  xxxfi.  p.  418.  Februsry*  NM. 

I.  1» 
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gently  admonished — ^so  kindly  entreated  lo  look  more  heedfully  to  his 
opinions.  He  took  the  praise,  as  usual,  and  rejected  the  advice.  As  he 
grew  in  fame  and  authority,  he  aggravated  all  his  offences — clung  more 
fondly  to  all  he  had  been  reproached  with — and  only  took  leave  of  Childe 
Harold  to  ally  himself  to  Don  Juan !  That  he  has  since  been  talked  of,  in 
public  and  in  private,  with  less  unmingled  admiration — that  his  name  is 
now  mentioned  as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise-— and  that  the  exultation 
with  which  his  countrymen  once  hailed  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets, 
is  now  alloyed  by  the  recollection  of  the  tendency  of  his  writings-— is  matter 
of  notoriety  to  all  the  world ;  but  matter  of  surprise,  we  should  imagine, 
to  nobody  but  Lord  Byron  himself. 

He  would  fain  persuade  himself,  indeed,  that  this  decline  of  his  popu- 
larity— or  rather  this  stain  upon  its  lustre— ^for  he  is  still  popular  beyood  ail 
other  example — and  it  is  only  because  he  is  so  that  we  feel  any  interest  in 
this  discussion ;  — he  wishes  to  believe,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  censures 
that  have  reached  him,  not  to  any  actual  demerits  of  his  own,  but  to  the 
jealousy  of  those  he  has  supplanted,  the  envy  of  those  he  has  outshone,  or 
the  party  rancour  of  those  against  whose  corruptions  he  has  testiGed ;  — 
while,  at  other  times,  he  seems  inclined  to  insinuate,  that  it  is  chiefly 
because  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  nobleman  that  plebeian  censors  have 
conspired  to  bear  him  down !    We  scarcely  think,  however,  that  these 
theories  will  pass  with  Lord  Byron  himself — ^we  are  sure  they  will  pass 
with  no  other  person.    They  are  so  manifestly  inconsistent  as  mutually  to 
destroy  each  other — and  so  weak^  as  to  be  quite  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  fact,  even  if  they  could  be  effectually  combined  for  that  purpose.    The 
party  that  Lord  Byron  has  offended,  bears  no  malice  to  lords  and  gentlemen. 
Against  its  rancour,  on  the  contrary,  these  qualities  have  undoubtedly  been 
his  best  protection ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  them,  he  may  be  assured  that 
he  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  shown  up  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly, 
with  the  same  candour  and  liberality  that  has  there  been  exercised  towards 
his  friend  Lady  Morgan.     That  the  base  and  the  bigoted — ^those  whom  he 
has  darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent,  or  mortified  by  his  neglect 
— ^have  taken  advantage  of  the  prevailing  disaffection,  to  vent  their  puny 
malice  in  silly  nicknames  and  vulgar  scurrility,  is  natural  and  true.     But 
Lord  Byron  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatisfaction  is  not  confined  to 
-them,  and,  indeed,  that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage  to  assail 
one  so  inune^surably  their  superior,  if  he  had  not  at  once  made  himself 
vulnerable  by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his  natural  defenders  by  his  obstinate 
adherence  to  them,     ffe  are  not  bigots  nor  rival  poets.    We  have  not 
been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fame,  nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors; 
and  we  tell  him — far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger— that  we  verily  believe 
ttie  great  body  of  the  English  nation — the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the 
candid  part  of  it — consider  the  tendency  of  his  writings  to  be  immoral  and 
pernicious — and  look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  s^ain  of  composition 
with  regret  and  reprehension .  We  ourselves  are  not  easily  startled,  either  by 
levity  of  temper,  or  boldness,  or  even  rashness  of  remark ;  we  are,  moreover, 
most  sincere  admirers  of  Lord  Byron's  genius — and  have  always  felt  a  pride 
and  an  interest  in  his  fame.  But  we  cannot  dissent  from  the  censure  to  which 
we  have  alluded ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  explain,  in  as  few  and  as  temperate 
words  as  possible,  the  grounds  upon  which  we  rest  our  concurrence. 

He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  reviling  to  apprehend  from  us. 
We  do  not  charge  him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle  of  Satan  ; 
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B^r  di)  we  describe  his  poetry  asamere  (Compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
Qi  Ibe  eooirary,  we  are  iodined  to  believe  that  he  wishes  well  to  the 
happifl^s  of  mankind — and  are  glad  to  testify  that  his  poems  abound 
wA  sentinients  of  great  digifity  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  passages  of 
mBttiie  sublimity  and  beauty.  But  their  general  tendency  we  believe  to  be 
tB.the  highest  degree  pernicious ;  and  we  even  think  that  it  is  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sentiments  they  contain,  that  they  acquire  their 
most  fatal  power  of  corruption.  This  may  sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a 
paradox;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  we  shall  not  make  it  intelligible  enough 
in  the  end. 

We  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indelicacies,  seductive  descriptions 
and  profligate  representations,  which  are  extremely  reprehensible ;  and  also 
^edacious  speculations,  and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertions,  equally 
indefensible.  But  if  these  had  stood  alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of  his 
works  had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and  flashy  scepticism,  the 
misduef,  we  think,  would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  is  not  more 
obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dry  den  or  Prior,  and  otber  classical  and  pardoned 
wiiters;  nor  is  there  any  passage  in  the  history  even  of  Bon  Juan,  so  de- 
gradiBg  as  Tom  Jones's  afliarir  with  Lady  Bellaston.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
wretched  apology  for  the  indecencies  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  equal  in- 
deeeodes  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predecessors:  but  the  precedent  of 
lenity  might  have  been  followed ;  and  we  might  have  passed  both  the  levity 
and  the  volaptuousness-^the  dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations, 
and  the  scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipation.  It  might  not  have  been  so 
easy  to  get  over  his  dogmatic  scepticism-^his  hard-hearted  maxims  of 
misanthropy — ^his  cold-blooded  and  eager  expositions  of  the  non-existence 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Even  this,  however,  might  have  been  comparatively 
harmfesi,  if  it  had  not  been  accompanied  by  that  which  may  look,  at  first 
fl^t,  as  a  palliation — the  frequent  presentment  of  the  most  touching  pic- 
lores  of  tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

The  diargB  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron,  in  short,  is,  that  his  writings 
have  a  tentoicy  to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue— ^and  to  make 
all  enthusiasm  and  constancy  of  aflection  ridiculous ;  and  that  this  is  eflected 
not  merely  by  direct  maxims  and  examples  of  an  imposing  or  seducing 
kind,  but  by  the  constant  exhibition  of  the  most  profligate  heartlessness  in 
the  persons  of  those  who  had  been  transiently  represented  as  actuated  by 
tte  poresl  and  most  exalted  emotions-*-and  in  the  lessons  of  that  very 
leadtor  who  had  been,  but  a  moment  before,  so  beautifully  pathetic  in  the 
expression  of  the  loftiest  conceptions.  When  a  rash  and  gay  voluptuary 
descants,  sonbewhat  too  freely,  on  the  intoxications  of  love  and  wine«  we 
ascribe  his  excesses,  to  the  effervescence  of  youthful  spirits,  and  do  not 
consider  him  as  seriously  impeaching  either  the  value  or  the  reality  of  the 
severer  virtues  :  and  in  the  same  way,  when  the  satirist  deals  out  his  sar- 
CMms  against  the  sincerity  of  human*  professions,  and  unmasks  the  secret 
infiimities  of  our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as  aimed  at  hypocrisy,  and  not 
at  mankind  :  or,  at  all  events,  and  in  either  case,  we  consider  the  sensualist 
add  the  misanthrope  as  wandering,  each  in  his  own  delusion — and  pity 
those  who  have  never  known  the  charms  of  a  tender  or  generous  aflection. 
The  Ime  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  revolting  views  of  human  nature  is 
to  lum  to  (he  scenes  of  its  nobleness  and  attraction ;  and  to  reconcile  our- 
selves again  to  our  kind,  by  listening  to  the  accents  of  pure  affection  and 
iaeomiptible  honour.     But  if  those  accents  have  flowed,  in  all  their 
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sweetoesB,  front  liie  very  lipft  UiaA  imtanUy  open  again  to  tnock  and  MaiM 
pbeme  (hem,  Um  antidote  is  Hiin^ed  wilh  tile  pohon,  and  the  draogb(  is 
the  more  deadly  for  tb^  miicUire. 

Tlie  re^Uer  may  pursue  his  orgies,  and  ttie  wanton  display  tor  eacbant- 
nents,  with  compaFaiive  safety  io  those  around  them,  while  they  Iliiow  or 
befiete  that  f^ere  are  purer  and  higher  eujoymeots,  and  teadievs  dind 
kMowers  of  a  happier  waiy.  But  if  the  prieit  paas  from  the  altar,  with 
persuasive  eidiortatioiiB  to  peace  and  parity  still  tremhling  on  his  tongue,  to 
jdn  lamtliariy  in  the  grossest  and  most  profane  dehaucbery^^if  the  matroo, 
who  has  charmed  all  hearts  by  the  lovely  sanctimonies  of  her  conjugal  and 
maternal  eadeamieiits,  glides  out  from  tiie  circle  of  her  children  and  g^ves 
bold  and  shameless  way  to  the  most  abandoned  and  degrading  vioe»-^^or 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  at  ooce  oonfounded — our  ooafideoise  m, 
vktue  sht^en  to  tlie  (ciundail]ons*«-Hind  our  relianee  on  tiulh  and  fidelity  at 
an  end  for  ever. 

Tills  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron.  We  say  that, 
under  some  strango  misapprehension  as  to  the  tn^,  and  the  duty  of  pro- 
claimiiig  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  powerful  mind  fo  convince 
has  readers,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling  pursuits,  and 
disinterested  virtues,  are  mere  deceits  or .  iUusions-4ioliow  and  diespi- 
oable  mockeries  for  (he  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but  laborious  follies.  Love, 
patriotism,  valour,  devotion,  constancy,  ambitiofr-^-all  are  to  be  laughed  at, 
disbelieved  in,  and  despised  t*«-«od  nothing  is  really  good,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather,  but  a  vucoession  of  dangers  to  stir  the  blood,  and  of  banquets  and 
intrigues  to  soothe  it  again  I  If  this  doctrine  atood  alone,  with  its  examples, 
it  would  revolt,  we  bdieve,  more  than  at  would  seduce  :^-«but  the  author 
of  it  has  the  unlucky  gift  of  personating  all  those  sweet  and  lofty  iliosions, 
and  that  with  such  grace  and  force  and  truth  to  nature,  that  it  is  impossifale 
not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that  he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their 
votaries— -till  he  casts  off  the  character  with  a  jerk^-^nd,  the  moment  after 
he  has  moved  and  exalted  us  to  the  very  teight  of  our  oonceptioa,  resumes 
his  mockery  at  all  things  serioiis  or  aubUme-^^-and  lets  us  down  at  once  on 
soflM  coarse  joke,  hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless  personality 
if  on  purpose  to  show 
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or  to  demonstrate  practically,  as  it  weio,  and  by  example,  how  poasible  it  is 
to  have  all  fine  and  n(^le  feelings,  or  their  appearance,  for  a  moment,  and 
yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect  for  Ibem— or  of  belief  in  their  intriuic 
worth  or  permanent  reality*  Thus,  we  have  an  indelicate  but  very  clever 
scene  ol  the  young  Juan's  conoealment  in  ttie  bed  of  an  amoroas  matron, 
and  of  the  torrent  of  ''rattling  and  audacious  eloquenoe"  with  whidi  she 
repels  the  too  just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord.  All  this  is  merely  comic, 
and  a  little  coarse  : — but  then  the  poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless  and 
abandoned  woman  address  to  her  young  gallant  an  epiAle  breathing  the 
very  spirit  of  warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  lovo~thus  profining 
the  holiest  language  of  the  heart,  and  indiffecUy  associating  it  with  the  most 
hateful  and  degrading  sensuality.  In  like  manner,  the  sublime  and  Serrifie 
deseripUon  of  the  sbif^eck  is  straagdy  and  disgustin^y  broken  by  traits 
of  low  humour  and  buffoonery  ;-^nd  we  pass  immediately  bom  the  means 
of  an  agonising  bther  fainting  over  his  famished  «oo,  to  facetious  stories  of 
Jaaa's  begging  a  paw  of  his  bther's  dog--and  reikisiug  a  slice  of  his  tutor ! 
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I  w^B  if  it  were  a  &m  thiag  l»  be  harA-heatled  md  [^ity  aod  comfegsioA 
r  wmAonly  l0kbeb«gke<lat.  In  tbe  Mine  sfMrit,  the  gl()»iou8  ode  oii  tbe 
f  aqiinUions  of  Gteece  after  Ubefty,  i&  iMtaAMy  followed  up  by  a  strain  of 
I  Ml  aad  oold-blooded^ibaldry ;-— and  we  are  hurried  on  from  tte  disti aotioR 

^         aad  deatti  of  Haidee  to  tnetry  scenes  of  intrigue  and  masquerading  in  Ihe 
aenglio.     Tbua  M  good  f^Koga  are  exciM  only  lo  aceaslom  us  to  their 
ifeedy  and  ccmipleie  eiliaction;   and  we  are  brought  back  bom  their 
feraaaieat  and  theafrical  eihibilien,  to  the  staple  and  stthstantial  doctrine  of 
tin  work— the  Ron-eiisCence  of  conslaacy  in  wonwa  or  heaouv  in  men,  aad 
the  folly  of  expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or  of  culliYatiog  them 
for  an  iiodeaerving  world  ;--<-and  all  this  miied  up  with  so  mush  wit  and 
efcfcmesB,  and  kaowledige  of  human  natuae,  as  to  make  it  urresiatibly 
pteasaat  and  plau8ible-«-wliile  there  is  aot  only  no>  aotidole  supplied,  but 
erery  thing  that  might  have  operated  in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  and 
presented  already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a  form  as  possible-^but  under 
such  assodalions  as  to  rob  it  of  all  efficacy,  or  even  turn  it  i.'Ao  an  aujuliary 
of  the  poiaoB. 
This  is  our  siacere  opinion  of  much  of  Lord  Byron's  most  splendid  poetry 
little  exaggerated,  perhaps^  in  ihe  expresaioa,  froas  a  desire  to  asaLe  our 
riear  and  impressive— birt,  in  suh^ace^  we  think,  merited  aad 
osneci.     We  have  already  said,  and  we  deliberaiely  repeal,  that  we  have 
no  DOlioR  that  Lord  Byron  had  any  misehievous  intention  in  these  public 
catioD8*-«Bd  readily  acquit  hiaaof  any  wish  to  corrupt  ikie  morafe  or  impair 
Ike  happiness  of  his  readers.    Such  a  wiih,  indeed,  is  in  itself  altogether 
iacoaHiTable  :  but  it  is  our  duty,  nevertheless,  to  say,  that  much  of  what  he 
has  pob&hed  appears  to  us  to  have  this  tendeney-*Hmd  that  we  are  ac- 
rfaainicd  with  no  writings  so  weH  cakulated  to  extinguish  in  young  minds 
iU  generous  enthusiasm  and  gentle  afireetieii-*all  respecr'fcr  themselves, 
and  all  love  for  their  kind-**te  make  them  practise  and  profess  hardily  what 
it  teaelies  them  to  suspect  in  others — and  actually  to  persuade  them  that  it 
is  wise  and  manly  and  knowing,  to  laugh,  not  only  at  self-denial  and 
restraint,  but  at  all  aspiring  ambition,  and  alt  warm  and  constant  affection. 
How  opposite  to  diis  is  the  system,  or  the  temper,  of  the  great  author  of 
WaverJey — ^the  only  living  individual  to  whom  Lord  Byron  must  submit  to 
be  ranked  as  Inferior  in  genius— -and  still  more  deplorably  inferior  in  all  that 
makea  ^eauis  either  amiable  in  itsell  or  useful  to  society  1    With  all  his 
aarivalled  power  of  invention  and  jadgment,  of  pathos  and  pfeasaatry,  the 
teaor  of  his  seatimeats  isuniiemly  generous,  indulgent,  and  gaod-humour- 
ed;  and  so  remote  from  the  bitterness  of  misanthropy,  that  he  never  in- 
dulges in  sarcasm,  and  scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries  his  merriment  so  Cmt 
asderision.  Butthe  pecuharity  by  which  hestands  mast  broadly  and  proudly 
distingmshed  from  Lord  Byron  is,  that,  beginaing,  as  ha  fraquenlty  does, 
wiA  some  lodicroRS  oa  satirieal  theaM,  he  never  fails  to  raise  out  of  it  some 
feelings  of  a  generous  oir  gentle  kind,  and  to  end  by  exdliBg  oar  lender  pity 
ar  deep  respect  for  those  very  individRals  or  cia9S6a,.pf  persons  who  seemed 
at  iini  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere  spor rCmd  anuisement — thus 
making  the  ludicrous  itself  subservient  to  the  cause  of  benevokace*— and 
iaculcattng,  at  every  turn,  and  as  the  true  end  aad  result  of  all  his  trials  and 
experiments,  the  love  of  our  kind,  and  the  duty  aad  delight  of  a  cordial  and 
genuine  sympathy,  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every  condition  of  men. 
It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's  way,  on  the  contrary,  never  to  excite  a  kind 
or  a  Robfe  sentiment,  without  making  haste  to  obliterate  it  by  a  torrent  of 
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unfeeling  mockery  or  relentless  abuse,  and  taking  pains  to  show  how  weU 
those  passing  fantasies  may  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  resolute  misanthropy, 
or  so  managed  as  even  to  enhance  its  merits,  or  confirm  its  truth.  With 
what  different  sensations^  accordingly,  dp  we  read  the  works  of  these  two 
great  writers! — ^Wilh  the  one,  we  seem  to  share  a  gay  and  gprgeous 
banquet — with  the  other,  a  wild  and  dangerous  intoxication.  Let  Lord 
Byron  bethink  him  of  this  contrast — and  its  causes  and  effects.  Though  he 
scorns  the  precepts,  and  defies  the  censure  of  ordinary  men,  he  may  yet  be 
moved  by  fttf  eifample  of  his  only  superior  I^^In  the  mean  time,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  the  canker  that  stains  the  splendid  flowers  of  his 
poetry — or,  rather,  the  serpent  that  lurks  beneath  them.  If  it  will  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  that  brilliant  garden,  gay  and  glorious  as 
it  is,  must  be  deserted,  and  its  existence  deplored,  as  a  snare  to  the  un- 
wary. 

There  is  a  minor  blemish,  of  which  we  meant  to  say  something  also,  irat 
it  is  scarcely  Vorih  while — we  mean  the  outrageous,  and,  till  he  set  ^ 
example,  the  unprecedented  personalities  in  which  this  noble  author  in- 
dulges. We  have  already  noticed  the  ferocity  of  his  attacks  on  Mr.  Southey. 
The  Laureate  had  railed  at  him,  indeed,  before;  but  he  had  railed  **in 
eood  set  terms;  " — and,  if  we  reollect  right,  bad  not  even  mentioned  his 
lordship's  name.  It  was  all,  in  hisexquisite  way,  by  innuendo.  In  spite 
of  (his,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Lord  Byron  had  a  right  to  name  Mr. 
Southey — but  he  had  no  right  to  say  any  thing  of  Mr.  Southey  s  w^ife ;  and 
the  mention  of  her,  and  of  many  other  people,  is  cruel,  coarse,  and  unhand* 
some.  If  his  lordship's  sense  of  propriety  does  not  cure  him  of  this  pro^ 
pensity,  we  hope  his  pride  may  :  for  the  practice  has  gone  down  to  such 
imitators,  as  can  do  him  no  honour  in  pointing  to  him  as  their  original. 
We  rather  think  it  would  be  better,  after,  all,  to  be  called  the  founder  of 
the  Satanic  School,  than  the  master  of  the  John  Bulls,  Beacons,  and  Sen-- 
(inels. 
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There  is  a  kind  of  right  of  primogeniture  among  books,  as  well  as  among 
men;  and  it  is  difficult  for  an  author  who  has  obtained  great  fame  by  a  first 
publication,  not  to  appear  to  fall  off  in  a  second^-especially  if  his  original 
success  could  be  imputed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  novejty  of  his  plan  of  com- 
position. The  public  is  always  indulgent  to  untried  talents ;  and  is  even  apt 
to  exaggerate  a  little  the  value  of  what  it  receives  without  any  previous  ex- 
pectation. But,  for  this  advance  of  kindness,  it  usually  exacts  a  most  usu- 
rious return  in  the  end.  When  the  poor  author  comes  back,  he  is  no  longer 
received  as  a  benefactor,  but  a  debtor.  In  return  for  the  credit  it  formerly 
gave  him,  the  world  mm  conceives  that  it  has  a  just  claim  on  him  for  excel- 
lence, and  becomes  impertinently  scrupulous  as  to  the  quality  of  the  coin 
in  which  it  is  tob^  paid. 

The  just  amount  of  this  claim  plainly  cannot  be  for  more  than  the  rale 
of  excellence  which  he  had  reached  in  his  former  production;  but,  in  estin 
mating  this  rate,  various  errors  arc  perpetually  committed,  which  increase 
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Um;  diflSottllies  of  the  task  which  is  thus  imposed  on  him.  Iti  the  firs tyUtce, 
die  coraparatiye  amount  of  his  past  and  present  merits  can  only  be  ascer- 
laHKd  by  theoocertatn  standard  of  his  readers  feelings;  and  these  must  al- 
wajsbe  lessliyely  with  regard  to  a  second  performance ;  which,  with  every 
alber  exoellence  oi  the  first,  musinecessarily  want  the  powerful  reoommenda- 
tioiis  of  novelty  andsurprise,  and,  consequently,  fall  very  far  short  of  the  effect 
produoed  by  their  strong  co-operation.  In  the  aeconc?  place,  it  may  be  oIk 
senrod,  in  general,  that  wherever  our  impression  of  any  work  is  favourable  on 
tfaewbole^  its  excellence  is  constantlycexa^eraled,  in  those  vague  and  ha^- 
httoal  recollections  which  form  the  basis,  of  subsequent  comparisons.  We 
readily  drop  from  our  memory  the  dull  and  bad  passages,  and  carry  along 
vithusthe  remembrance  of  those  only  which  had  afforded  us  delight.  Thus, 
when  we  take  the  merit  of  any  favourite  poero  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for 
snne  later  production  of  the  same  author,  we  never  take  its  true  average 
merit,  whieh  is  the  only  fair  standard,  but  the  merit  of  its  most  striking  and 
memorable  passages,  which  naturally  stand  forward  in  our  recollection,  and 
paasupon  our  hasty  retrospect  as  just  and  characteristic  specimens  of  the  whole 
work ;  and  this  high  and  exaggerated  standard,  we  r^^orously  apply  to  the 
fiTsi  aod  perhaps  the  least  interesting  parts,  of  the  second  performance.  Fi- 
nally, it  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  where  a  first  work,  containing  conside- 
rable blemisbes,  has  been  favourably  received,  the  publie  always  expects  this 
indulgeoce  to  be  repaid  by  an  improvement  that  ought  not  to  be  always  ex- 
peetied.  Ua  second  performance  appear,  therefore,  with  the  same  faults,  they 
will  no  longer  meet  with  the  same  toleration.  Murmurs  will  be  heard  about 
indolenoe,  presumption,  and  abuse  of  good  nature;  while  the  critics,  and 
those  who  had  gently  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  correction,  will  be  more 
out  of  humour  than  the  rest  at  this  apparent  neglect  of  their  admonitions. 

For  these,  and  for  other  reasons,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the 
success  of  the  work  now  before  us  will  be  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the 
author's  former  publication,  though  we  are  ourselves  of  opinion,  that  its 
intrinsic  merits  are  nearly,  i(  not  altogether,  equal ;  and  that,  if  it  had  had 
the  fortune  to  be  the  elder  born,  it  would  have  inherited  as  fair  a  portion 
of  renown  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  its  predecessor.  It  is  a  good  deal 
longer^  indeed,  and  somewhat  more  ambitious ;  and  it  is  rather  clearer 
that  it  has  greater  fauHs,  than  that  it  has  greater  beauties;  though,  for 
our  own  parts,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  in  both  propositions.  It  has 
more  tedious  and  flat  passages,  and  more  ostentation  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian lore ;  but  it  has  also  greater  richness  and  variety,  both  of  cha- 
racter and  incident;  and  if  it  has  less  sweetness  and  pathos  in  the  softer 
passages,  it  has  certainly  more  vehemence  and  force  of  colouring  in  the 
loftier  and  busier  representations  of  action  and  emotion.  The  place  of  the 
prologmsing  minstrel  is  but  ill  supplied,  indeed,  by  the  espistolary  dis- 
sertations which  are  prefixed  to  each  book  of  the  present  poem ;  and  the 
ballad  pieces  and  mere  episodes  which  it  contains,  have  Icrss  finish  and 
poetical  beauty ;  but  there  is  more  airiness  and  spirit  in  the  lighter  de- 
lineations; and  the  story,  if  not  more  skilfully  conducted,  is  at  least  better 
complicated,  and  extended  through  a  wider  field  of  adventure.  The 
cfaaiacteristics  of  both,  however,  are  evidently  the  same;— a  broken 
narrative— a.  redundancy. of  minute  description — ^bursts  of  unequal  and 
energetic  poetry — and  a  general  tone  of  spirit  and  animation,  unchecked 
by  timidity  or  affectation,  and  unchastised  by  any  great  delicacy  of  tasto. 
or  elegance  of  fancy. 
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Bnl  llwugh  WO  OMk  Om  Im(  rooMiice  of  Mr.  Scott'9  tbont  as  good  as 
lb#  tormar,  and  aHow  Ihal  it  affords  graat  iadicatioiis  of  poatkal  lalent, 
wo  rauat  reoind  our  roado*!,  thai  we  Mter  anterUiinad  ttucb  partiaHty 
for  tiuB  aort  of  eomposiliOD,  and  Yoirturod  on  a  former  occasion  to  eipren 
OQf  ragret,  that  an  aulbor  endowed  with  such  talenU  should  oonaui&e  them 
ill  tmiUtiopa  of  obsolete  oxtraTafance,  and  im  the  fspresentatioti  of  mariners 
pnd  sentiinenta  in  which  aone  of  his  readers  ean  be  supposed  to  take  mnek 
|Bterest«  eioept  the  few  who  can  judge  of  tfa^lr  exactness.  To  write  a 
modsm  K^maiiea  of  chitaky »  aeema^  to  be  madi  such  a  fantaaj  aa  to  bioM 
a  modem  abboyy  or  an  English  pagoda.  For  once,  however,  it  may  be 
esumed  m  a  i^tty  caprice  of  geniaa;  but  a  second  prodocff on  of  the  sane 
sort  is  entitled  to  leas  isdulgettce,  and  imposes  a  sort  of  duty  to  drlTO  the 
aQtiMNP  from  so  idle  a  task,  by  a  fsir  eipesltion  of  the  fanlts  which  are  la 
amaaeier  inseparaMe  from  its  execution.  To  enable  our  readers  to  jtfd{ge 
^ly  of  the  present  performance,  wO  shall  firet  present  them  with  a  brtef 
abstract  of  the  atery ;  and  then  endeavour  lo  point  out  what  seems  to  be 
exeeptionable,  and  what  is  praiseworthy,  in  the  eiecution. 

Lord  Manniont  the  fictitipoa  hero  of  the  poem,  was  an  EngHsh  kni^ 
of  great  rank,  fortune,  and  prowess,  in  the  reign  of  Hetnry  VIII.,  ^^^ 
had,  some  years  before  the  opening  of  Che  narrative,  seduced,  and  carried 
off  from  her  convent,  Constance  do  Beverley,  a  profsesed  nan  of  good 
bmily,  whom  he  had  afterwards  retained  about  his  person  in  the  disguise 
of  a  Mge.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  however,  he  talk  in  fove  with  the 
Uir  Mce,  or  the  broad  lands,  of  Clara  de  Clare,  a  damsel  of  great  merit, 
irhoae  aff^ietas,  however,  were  previously  engaged  to  Ralph  de  Wiltoa, 
a  valiant  knight  in  her  neighhourhood.  Marmlon  can  Uiink  of  no  better 
way  of  disposing  of  this  rival,  than- to  employ  Constance  to  put  a  pared  of 
folded  lettMa^  ioqioHing  trensoaable  practices,  into  his  portfolio,  and 
ihereafter  to  arraign  him  of  tfiose  offences  before  their  jealous  sovereigD. 
The  forged  papers  give  credit  to  this  accusation ;  and  the  matter  is  re- 
forred  lo  the  judgment  of  God  by  a  single  combat  between  the  two  parties. 
in  this  contest  the  treacheroas  Marmion  is  victorious;  and  the  true  De 
Wilton,  who  ;ia  supposed  to  die  of  bis  wounda,  assumes  the  dress  of  a 
palmer,  and  wanders  from  shrine  to  shrine,  brooding  over  his  unmerited 
disgrace  and  his  natural  pmrposes  of  revenge.  ConstancO,  in  the  meaa 
while,  who  had  lent  hemelf  to  this  scheme  for  promoting  the  marriage 
of  Marmion,  only  to  make  herself  mistress  of  a  secret  which  gave  her 

eowet  over  his  life,  now  resolves  U>  gratify  her  own  jealousy  and  enty 
V  the  destruction  of  the  rival  who  had  supplmted  her  in  the  heart  of 
of  her  seducer.  She  therefore  engages  a  wicked  monk  in  a  plot  to  murder 
the  Lady  Clare;  but  before  she  can  carrv  it  into  execution,  she  is  de- 
livered up  by  Marmion,  now  satiated  with  her  beauty,  and  wearied  oat 
with  her  taumurs,  to  the  spiritual  superiors  from  whom  she  had  fM, 
and  by  whom  this  new  crime  of  projected  murder  is  speedily  detected. 
The  Lady  Clare,  in  the  mean  time,  full  of  sorrow  for  JDe  Wflton,  bm 
of  horror  at  his  conqueror,  had  retired  into  the  convent  of  Whitby,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  veil ;  and  Lord  Marmion,  bearing  down  re- 
morse with  pride  and  ambition,  was  proceeding  on  an  embassy  (tom  wa 
sovereign  to  the  court  of  Jamas  IV.  of  Scotland,  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  great  levy  of  troops  which  that  prince  was  makii^,  and  the 
destination  of  the  vast  army  whidi  he  had  assembled  in  the  neighbour-? 
hood  of  his  capital. 


r 
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Sink  jf  the  Mtuatioo  of  mallflti  «l  tli0  oomtaencemenl  ef  the  poem,  whieh 
opeu  wilk-the  arrival  of  Lord  Marmion,  and  his  train,  at  the  castle  of 
NadHHD,  upoD  the  Tweed,  the  last  English  post  upon  his  road,  where 
he  lakes  ttp  his  quarters  on  a  fiae  sumtner  ereniDg  in  the  year  of  our 
Lsrd  151^.  The  wbdie  first  canto  is  taken  up  with  the  description  of  his 
ftaia,  and  his  reception  and  entertalDmenl  in  the  castle ;  every  rainirte 
partioDlar  of  which*  from  the  letting  down  the  drawhridge,  and  bringing 
in  Ae  veniaon  pasties  for  supper,  down  to  tlie  presentation  of  the  stirrap 
au^  at  psurting  in  Uie  morning,  is  recorded  with  the  most  anxious  and 
scropaloa*  exactness.  While  at  table,  he  adis  his  host  to  provide  him  a 
Isolde  to  the  Scottish  court;  and  after  some  consnltation,  a  holy  palmer  is 
nrtrodiieed  far  this  purpose,  who  afterwards  tnms  out  to  be  his  injured  rival 
De  WOtoB,  although  lo  much  disguised  by  his  dress,  beard,  and  misery, 
as  not  U>  be  recognised  by  his  oppressor.  This  is' the  only  incident  in  the 
first  canto  that  can  be  said  to  bear  at  all  upon  the  business  of  the''poem. 
It  ends  with  the  departure  of  the  embassy  on  the  following  morning,  under 
the  ^ndaace  of  the  mysterious  palmer. 

In  the  Second  Canto,  we  entirely  drop  Lord  Marmlon  and  his  retinue, 
ia  order  to  attend  to  the  voyage  of  Clara,  and  the  fate  of  Constance.  This 
poor  lady  had  been  delected  in  her  plot  against  her  rival  in  the  monastery 
oi  Holy  Isle;  and  a  chapter  of  the  adjoining  superiors  had  been  summoned, 
lo  pass  sentence  on  hei  for  this  crime,  and  for  the  breach  of  her  monastic 
vows.  The  canto  begins  with  a  picture  of  the  voyage  of  the  abbess  of 
Wtuthy*  to  assist  at  this  tragical  convocation.  There  is  then  a  description 
of  Ihe  abbey  at  Holy  Isle,  and  an  abstract  of  the  legends  connected  with 
the  history  of  its  sainls,  and  with  those  of  the  rival  foundation  of  Whitby. 
Then  eosaee  the  condemnation  of  Constance  and  her  auxiliary  monk. 
The  judges  assemble  in  a  low,  dark  vault,  paved  with  tombstones,  and 
lighted  with  an  iron  chandelier,  where  two  deep  niches  already  appear  in 
the  massive  walls  with  stones  and  mortar  laid,  ready  to  immure  the  con- 
victed ddimpieots.  The  monk  howls  and  shrieks  with  unmanly  and 
unheeded  agpnies  of  terror ;  but  Constance  maintains  a  lofty  and  heroic 
resolutioD.  She  discloses  the  whole  perfidy  of  Marmlon,  in  his  accusation 
of  De  WiJion,  and  his  baseness  to  herself :  she  expresses  little  penitence  for 
her  own  conspiracy  against  the  Uameless  Lady  Clare ;  but  after  arraigning 
her  jiwlgcs  of  bigoted  cruelty,  and  prophesying  the  speedy  downfall  of  thei^ 
power,  she  receives  sentence*  from  the  stem  blind  abbot  of  Lindisfam, 
and  is  left  to  expiate  her  offences  in  the  gloomy  sepulchre  to  which  she  is 
committed. 

Ib  the  Third  Canto,  we  return  again  to  Lord  Marmion  and  the  Palmer, 
who  gnides  him  in  silence  across  the  Border,  and  to  the  village  of  Gifford, 
ia  EastLothaan,  where  the  train  halts  for  the  ni^t  at  a  country  inn.  Here 
the  ^astly  visage  and  keen  steady  eye  of  the  Palmer  disturbs  the  soul  of 
MannsoB,  aud  awes  the  whole  band  into  silence.  Marmion  tries  to  relieve 
this  by  ealling  on  one  of  his  squires  for  a  song :  but  is  still  further  annoyed, 
wheo  he  pitches  upon  a  favourite  air  of  Constar  ,  and  sings  about  the 
that  is  reserved  for  those  who  are  permiious  in  love.    The  host 


We  weroafitcle  raiprised  at  the  wordi  of  this  seatence, "  Sinful  mUTf  part  id  pMoe!"  whidi 
**^''*B'>*K  Kk«aiaereifHl  dianiignl  than  a  oo^idemoatioo.  Oo  looking  into  the  notes,  we  Sad 
Mr.  Scou  has  adopted  ihmformtUa  fioai  what  wahambljr  ooocetve  lo  bea  wuMtramlahom  of  the 
iMtanvitde  m  paeem,  which  does  not  signify,  part  in  peace,  bat,  *'  go  htio  pmm"  cv  uiM 
— -'  —'■ ;  a  piaciy  iat^Digible  mUiimui  to  another  world. 
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then  tells  along  story  of  a  rencontFe  which  took  place  in  the  neighbourhoo<]^ 
between  King  Alexander  III.  and  a  spirit  in  the  shape  of  Edward  I.  c(' 
En^and,  in  which  the  Scottish  monarch  discomfited  his  unearthly  anta- 
gonist, and  forced  him  to  reveal  the  fortune  that  awaited  him  in  the  war 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Danes.  He  concludes  with  saying  that 
any  kni^t  who  wiU  repair  at  midnight  to  the  same  spot,  and  blow  hii 
bugle  of  defiance,  will  still  be  encountered  by  an  aerial  representation  of 
his  greatest  enemy;  and,  if  yictorious,  may  learn  from  him  the  destiny  of 
his  future  life.  Harmion  is  unable  to  sleep  after  hearing  all  these  stories  ; 
and  rising  in  the  night,  mounts  his  chaifer,  and  gallops  to  the  appointed 
ground,  where  he  is  encountered  by  the  figure  of  De  Wilton,  and  unhorsed 
in  the  first  shock.  His  foe,  howeyer,  spares  his  life,  and  disappears ;  and 
the  astonished  champion  returns  sullenly  to  his  train.  The  reader  will 
probably  guess,  what  is  afterwards  related  at  length,  that  this  unexpected 
opponent  was  no  other  than  the  real  De  Wilton  himself,  who  had  heard 
Marmion  ride  out,  and,  suspecting  his  purpose,  had  put  off  his  Pidmer's 
dress,  and  borrowing  the  arms  and  the  steed  of  one  of  his  sleeping  atten- 
dants, had  followed,  and  answered  his  challenge. 

The  Fourth  Canto  pursues  the  march  of  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  court. 
In  his  way,  he  meets  Uie  chief  herald,  or  Lyon  King  at  Arms  of  Scotland, 
who  had  been  despatched  to  attend  him,  and  who  conducts  him  to  a  castle 
a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  is  to  reside  for  a  day  or  two,  (ill 
the  King  is  at  leisure  to  receive  him.  Here  the  Lord  Lyon  tells  a  strange 
story,  of  a  vision  which  had  recently  appeared  to  his  sovereign  atLiolithgow, 
warning  him  not  to  persist  in  his  warlike  resolutions ;  which  Marmion 
repays,  by  recounting  his  night  adventure  at  Giflbrd.  At  last  they  lake 
the  way  to  Edinburgh  :  and  the  Canto  ends  with  a  spirited  description  of  Ihe 
appearance  of  that  city  and  the  adjoining  landscape,  as  it  appears  on  gain- 
ing the  summit  of  the  hills  that  rise  above  it  on  the  south,  and  of  the  great 
army  that  then  lay  encamped  between  the  bottom  of  these  hills  and  the  walls. 

The  Fifth  Canto  begins  with  a  more  exact  and  detailed  description  of 
the  different  bands  and  sorts  of  forces  through  which  Marmion  passed  in 
his  way  .to  the  city.  In  the  evening  he  is  conducted  to  the  court,  which, 
as  well  as  the  person  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  is  describod  wi^  great  spirit 
and  vivacity.  He  is  then  told,  that  his  sovereign's  aggressions  on  the 
Border  have  been  such  as  to  leave  little  hope  of  accommodation;  but  tliat 
he  is  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Lord  Angus  s  castle  of  Tantallon  till  the 
return  of  the  herald  who  had  been  scut  to  complain  of  these  injuries,  and 
to  denounce  desperate  hostility,  if  they  were  not  instantly  rcspaired.  We 
now  learn,  too,  that  the  Lady  Abbess  of  Whitby,  returning  by  sea  with 
Lady  Clare,  from  the  condemnation  of  poor  Constance,  had  been  captured 
by  a  Scottish  privateer  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  to  await  the  disposal  of 
the  sovereign.  These  unfortunate  persons  are  now  put  under  llie  charge 
of  Lord  Marmion,  and  directed  to  remain  with  him  at  Tantallon,  and  to  be 
conducted  by  him  to  their  respective  homes,  upon  his  final  return  to  England. 
The  Abbess,  who  had  received  from  the  dying  Constance  the  written  proofs 
of  the  perfidy  of  Marmion  and  the  innocence  of  De  Wilton,  is  fearful  that 
these  documents  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  that  unprincipled  warrior,  and, 
in  her  distress,  applies  to  the  Palmer,  to  whom  she  narrates  the  whole  story, 
and  puts  the  papers  into  his  hands,  that'  they  may  be  presented  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  or  the  King,  and  Clara  be  delivered  from  the  suit  of  so  unworthy 
an  admirer.     The  conference  of  these  holy  persons,  which  takes  place  in  a» 
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gallery  looking  down  on  the  slreel,  is  suddenly  broken  off  by  a  strange. 
apparilioo  of  figures  likelieralds  and  pursuivants,  who  glide  through  the  air, 
and,  taking  their  station  at  the  marketrcross,  summon  the  Scottish  king 
and  most  of  his  nobles,  together  with  Marmion  and  De  Wilton,  ta  appear 
before  the  throne  ot  their  Sovereign  within  forty  days.  The  Palmer  pro*-, 
leils  and  appeals  against  this  citation.  The  train  afterwards  proceeds  to. 
TaDlalloo,  Uie  Ahbess  being  dropped  sU  a  convent  in  the  way;  and  Marmion, 
growing  impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Scottidn  herald,  and  learning  that 
James  had  advanced  into  Northumberland  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and 
that  Lord  Surrey  had  marched  to  oppose  him,  resolves  to  join  the  latter 
army  without  further  delay,  and  to  stay  no  longer  in  the  castle  of  Lord 
AngoB,  whose  demeanour  he  observed  had  recently  become  very  cold  and 


In  Ihe  b^inning  of  the  last  Canto,  which  is  by  far  the  busiest,  we  learn 
that  De  WQtoo,  who  had  obtained  the  proob  of  his  innocence  from  the 
Abben,  had  told  his  story  to  Lord  Aiigus,  who  had  agreed  to  restore  him 
lo  Ihe  rank  of  knighthood,  and,  for  that  purpose,  had  sought  out  a  suit  of 
old  armoor,  with  which  he  proposed  to  invest  him,  and  send  him  forth 
armed  lo  the  English  host.  Over  this  armour,  as  it  lay  in  the  castle-yard, 
to  be  watched  by  the  knightly  candidate,  the  Lady  Clare  first  stumbles,  and, 
then  moralises;  when,  behold,  De  Wilton  himself  stands  before  her,  and. 
in  a  few  words,  recounts  his  dis^rous  story,  and  clears  his  injured  fame. 
Clara  assists  in  accoutring  him  as  a  knight;  and  forth  he  rides  in  the  morning 
on  an  (dd  steed  of  the  Earl's.  Marmion,  in  the  mean  time,  gets  his  band 
set  In  order,  and  presents  himself  to  take  leave  of  his  host,  who  refuses  to 
shake  hands  with  him  at  parting;  and  some  high  words  pass  between  them. 
However,  he  goes  on,  accompanied  by  Clara,  in  very  bad  humour;  and, 
by  the  way,  learns  the  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  conversion  of  the 
Palmer  into  a  knight ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  wholo  particulars  of  his  de- 

Krtment,  becomes  satisfied  that  Uiis  ipysterious  personage  is  no  other  than 
I  ancient  and  still  dreaded  rival.  •*frue  sight  of  the  two  armies,  however, 
soon  drives  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind. .  He  leaves  the  Lady  Clare 
op  an  eminence  in  fte  rear,  and  gallops  to  Lord  Surrey,  who  instantly  assigns 
him  a  BlAtMOD  ID  the  van,  where  he  is  received  with  shoots  of  joy  and  exul- 
tation. The  battle  is  very  finely  described.  It  is  represented  as  seen  from 
the  eminence  where  Clara  was  left;  and  the  indistinctness,  of  the  picture, 
and  the  anxiety  and  uncertainty  which  results  from  that  indistinctness,  add 
prodigioosly  to  the  interest  and  grandeur  of  the  representation.  His  two 
squires  bear  back  Marmion,  mortally  wounded,  to  the  spot  where  Clara 
is  wailing.  In  his  last  moments,  he  learns  the  fate  of  Constan.3e,  and  bursts 
out  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  remorse,  which  is  diverted,  however,  by  the 
nearer  roar  of  the  battle ;  and  he  expires  in  a  chivalrous  exclamation  of 
encouragement  to  the  English  warriors.  The  poet  now  hurries  to  a  con- 
duskm;  the  disastrous  issue  of  Flodden  Field  is  shortly  but 'powerfully 
represented ;  and  the  reader  is  told,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  restoration  of  De 
Wilton  to  bis  honours,  and  of  his  happy  marriage  witli  Clara,  which  closes 
thcslory.  '  * 

Now,  upon  this  narrative,  we  arc  led  to  observe,  in  [he  first  place,  that 
It  forms  a  very  scanty  and  narrow  foundation  for  a  poem  of  such  length  as 
is  DOW  before  us.  There  is  scarcely  matter  enough  in  the  main  story  for  a 
ballad  of  ordinary  dimensions;  and  the  present  work  is  not  so  properly  di- 
versified with  episodes  and  descriptions,  as  made  up  and  composed  of  them. 


"^ 
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No  long  poem,  howe^et,  can  maiBtaiD  tl»iiilemt  without  a  coiuiected  nar* 
ratiye.  It  iftHmld  be  a  grand  Imtorieak  pkture,  In  ^kb  all  Ihe  peva<M^^ 
ara  eoneenied  in  one  great  tcansaelioB,  and  nol  a  mere  gallery  (^  detached 
groii{«  and  portraits.  When  we  accompdny  the  poet  in  bia  career  of  ad- 
Yentnre»  it  is  not  enough  that  he  points  out  la  us,  as  we  go  riong,  the  heaa- 
ties  of  the  landseape,  and  the  oostume  of  the  iflhabitanla:  the  people  niiisl 
do  something  after  they  are  deaertbed;  and  they  must  do  it  in  concert,  or 
in  opposition  to  each  other;  while  the  landscape,  with  its  castles,  and  woods, 
and  defiles,  must  serve  ifterely  as  the  aeeno  of  their  exploits,  and  the  fieM 
of  their  eOHBpiracies  and  contantions.  There  is  too  little  colmected  incuieBt 
in  Marmion,  and  a  great  deal  too  much  gratuitous  descriplioa.  ' 

In  the  a^cofHi  place,  we  object  to  the  whole  plan  and  conception  of  tlie 
fable,  as  turning  mainly  upon  incidents  unsuitable  for  poetical  nanatiTe, 
and  brought  oot  in  the  ieh&uemeMt  in  a  very  obseoro,  laborious^  and  imper- 
fect manner.    The  erenta  of  an  epic  narrative  ^ukl  all  be  of  a  broad, 
dear,  and  palpable  description;  and  the  difficulties  and  embarrasameats  of 
the  characters,  of  a  natiire  to  l>e  easily  comprehended  and  entered  into  by 
readers  of  all  deseriplions.    Now,  tlie  leading  incidents  in  this  poem  are  of 
a  very  narrow  and  peeuliar  character,  and  are  woven  together  into  a  preNj 
intricacy  and  entanglement^  which  puzzles  the  reader  instead  of  interesttng 
him,  and  fatigues  instead  of  eioiting  bis  curiosity.   The  unaceoonlable  eoa- 
doet  of  Constance,  in  first  ruining  De  Wilton  in  order  to  forward  Marmion'^ 
suit  with  Clara,  and  then  trying  to  poison  Glara,  becaneo  MarmioB's  suit 
seemed  likely  to  succeed  with  her — but,  above  all,  tlie  paltry  device  of  the 
foi^d  letters,  and  the  sealed  packet  given  up  by  Constance  at  her  eoodemaa- 
tion,  and  hand^  over  by  the  Abbess  toDe  Wilton  wod  Lord  Angus,  arem- 
cidents  not  only  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  poetry,  but  feally  incapable  of 
being  made  subservient  to  its  legitimate  purposes.    They  are  particularly 
unsuitable,  too,  to  the  age  and  character  of  the  personages  to  whom  they 
relate ;  and,  instead  of  forming  the  iofttrmnents  of  knightly  vengeance  and 
redress,  remind  us  of  the  machinery  oi^  st  bad  German  novel,  €»r  of  the  dis- 
closures which  might  be  expected  on  the  trial  of  a  petty  fogging  attoroey 
The  obscurity  and  intricacy  which  they  communicate  to  the  whole  story, 
must  be  very  painflilly  felt  by  every  reader  who  tries  to  eomprebead  it; 
and  is  prodigiously  increased  by  the  very  clumsy  and  inartificial  maDDerin 
which  the  ii^ouemefU  is  ultimately  brought  about  by  the  author.    Three 
several  attempta  are  made  by  three  several  persons  to  beat  into  the  head  of 
Jhe  reader  the  evidence  of  De  Wilton's  innocence,  and  of  Marmion's  guill; 
first,  by  Constance  in  her  dying  speech  and  confession ;  secondly,  by  |ke 
Abbess  in  her  conference  with  De  Wilton;  and*  lastly,  by  this  infured  in- 
nocent himself,  on  disclosing  himself  to  Clara  in  the  castle  of  Lord  Angw^ 
After  all,  the  precise  nature  of  the  plot,  and  the  detection,  is  very  imper- 
fectly explained,  and,  we  will  vwilure  to  say,  is  not  fully  understood  by  one 
half  of  those  who  have  fairly  read  through  every  word  of  the  quarto  aow 
before  us.    We  would  object,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  the  whole  ^ceoery 
of  Constance's  condemnation.     The  subttaranean  chamber,  with  its  1^ 
grebes,  massive  walls,  and  silent  mObks  with  smoky  torches,— -its  old 
chandelier  in  an  iron  chain, — the  stern  abbots  and  haughty  prioresses,  wjId 
their  flowing  black  dresses,  and  book  of  statutes  laid  on  an  iron  table,  v^ 
all  images  borrowed  from  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Radcliflfe  and  her  imitators. 
The  public,  we  believe,  has  now  supped  full  of  this  sort  of  horrors;  or,  n 
any  efB&ct  is  slill  to  be  produced  by  their  exhibition,  it  may  certainly  be  pro- 
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tlaoed  at  too  cheap  a  rate,  to  be  worthy  the  ambitioii  of  a  poet  of  original 
imagiiialioo. 

Ib  (he  third  place,  we  object  to  the  extreme  and  moMtroofl  improbability 
all  the  inddents  which  go  to  the  compositioii  of  this  fable.    We 
Tery  well,  that  poetry  does  not  describe  what  is  ordinary ;  but  the 
I,  in  which  it  is  privileged  to  indulge,  is  the  mannellous  of  per- 
aad  not  of  accident.    One  extraordinary  rencontre,  or  opportune 
^  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  bring  the  parties  together,  and 
wind  up  laatters  lor  the  catastrophe;  but  a  writer  who  gets  through  the 
whole  bosineiB  (tf  his  poenn,  by  a  series  of  luchy  hits,  and  incalculable 
chanees,  onriauily  manages  matters  in  a  very  econominal  way  for  his  judg- 
nertand  imneation,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  haye  consulted  his  owft 
laflier  than  the  delight  of  his  readers.    Now,  the  whole  story  of 
seems  to  us  to  turn  upon  a  tissue  of  such  incredible  accidents. 
In  the  fiiat  place,  it  was  totally  beyond  all  calculation,  that  Marmion  and 
De  WiitoQ  should  meet,  by  pure  chance,  at  Norham,  on  the  only  night 
whadi  either  of  them  could  spend  in  tliat  fortress.    In  the  next  place,  it  is 
adnost  totally  incredible,  that  the  former  should  not  recognise  his  ancient 
rival  and  antagonist,  merely  because  he  had  assumed  a  palmer's  hsJ[>it,  and 
loat  a  little  flesh  and  colour  in  his  trayels.— He  appears  unhooded,  and  walks 
speaks  before  him;  and,  as  near  as  we  can  guess,  it  could  not  be  more 
a  year  since  they  had  entered  the  lists  against  each  other .*    Constance, 
at  her  death,  says  she  had  lived  but  three  years  with  Marmion ;  and,  it  was 
not  litt  he  tiied  of  her,  that  he  aspired  to  Clara,  or  laid  plots  against  De 
WHton.    It  is  equally  inconceivable,  that  De  Wilton  shcNiM  have  taken 
upon  himself  the  friendly  office  of  a  guide  to  his  arch-enemy,  and  dis- 
dbmgpi  it  quietly  and  faithfully,  vnthout  seeking,  or  apparently  think- 
iflgy  of  any  opportunity  of  disclosure  or  revenge.     So  far  frbm  medi- 
lating  any  thing  of  the  sort,  he  makes  two  several  efforts  to  leave  him,  when 
it  appears  that  his  services  are  no  longer  indispensable.     If  his  accidental 
meeting,  and  continued  association  with  Marmion,  be  altogether  unnatural, 
it  mnat  mnr  still  more  extraordinary,  that  he  should  afterwards  meet  with 
the  Lady  Clare,  his  adored  mistress,  and  the  Abbess  of  Whitby,  who  had 
in  her  podset  the  vnitton  proofs  of  his  innocence,  in  consequence  of  an  oc- 
eorreaoe  equally  aocidentd.    These  two  ladies,  the  only  two  persons  in  the 
adverse  whom  it  was  of  any  consequence  to  him  to  meet,  are  captured  in 
their  voyage  fliom  Holy  Isle,  and  brought  to  Edinburgh,  by  the  luckiest 
accident  in  the  world,  the  very  day  that  De  Wilton  and  Marmion  make  their 
entry  into  it*    Nay,  the  king,  without  knowing  that  they  are  at  all  of  hisa(>« 
qoaiolance,  happens  to  appoint  them  lodgings  in  the  same  staircase,  and  to 
make  then  travel  under  his  escort  1    We  pass  the  ni^t-combat  at  Gifford, 
in  which  Marmion  knows  his  opponent  by  moonli^t,  though  \ye  never 
eoirid  gness  at  him  in  sun^toe;  and  all  the  inconsistencies  of  his  dilatory 
wooing  of  Lady  Glare.    Those,  and  all  the  prodigies  and  miracles  of  the 
itory,  we  can  excuse,  as  vnthin  the  privilege  of  poetry ;  but  the  lucky 
fhancee  we  have  alreftly  specified,  are  rather  too  much  for  our  patience. 
A  poet,  we  think,  should  never  let  his  heroes  contract  such  great  debts  to 
fcftaie;  especially  when  a  little  exertion  of  his  own  might  make  them  in-> 
dapoideDt  of  her  bounty.    De  Wilton  ntiglit  have  been  made  to  seek  and 
watch  his  iMlversary,  from  some  moody  feeling  of  patient  revenge,  and  it 
certainly  wonld  not  tiave  been  difficult  to  discover*  motives  which  might 
have  ioduoed  both  Clara  and  the  Abbess  to  follow  and  relieve  him,  without 
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dragging  them  into  his  presence  by  the  clumsy  hands  of  a  cruiser,  froih 
Dunbar. 

In  ihe/ourih  place,  we  think  we  have  reason  to  complain  of  Mr.  Scott 
for  having  made  his  figuring  characters  so  entirely  worthless,  as  to  excite 
but  little  of  our  sympathy,  and  the  «ame  time  keeping  his  virtuous  person^ 
ages  so  completely  in  the  back  ground,  that  we  are  scarcely  at  all  acquainted 
with  them  when  the  work  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.    Marmion  is  not  only 
a  villain,  but  a  mean  and  sordid  villain ;  and  represented  as  such,  without 
any  visible  motive,  anjd  at  the  evident  expense  of  characteristic  truth  and 
consistency.    His  elopement  with  Constance,  and  his  subsequent  desettion 
of  her,  are  knightly  vices  enough,  we  suppose ;  but  then  he  would  surely 
have  been  more  interesting  and  natural,  if  ha  ha()  deserted  her  fbr  a 
brighter  beauty,  and  not  merely  for  a  richer  bride.     This  was  very  well  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Inkle,  the  young  merchant  of  London ;  but  for  the  valiant, 
haughty,  and  liberal  Lord  Marmion  of  Fontenayo  and  Lutterward,  we  do 
think  it  was  quite  unsuitable.     Thus,  too,  it  was  very  chivalrous,  and  or— 
deriy,  perhaps,  for  him  to  hate  De  Wilton,  and  to  seek  to  supplant  him  in 
his  lady's  love ;  but  to  slip  a  bundle  of  forged  letters  into  his  bureau  was 
cowardly  as  well  as  malignant.    Now,  Marmion  is  not  represented  as  a 
coward,  nor  as  at  all  afraid  of  De  Wilton;  on  the  contrary,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  most  absurd  part  of  the  story,  he  fights  him  fairly  and  valiantly  after  all, 
and  overcomes  him  by  mere  force  of  arms,  as  he  might  have  done  at  the 
beginning,  without  having  recourse  to  devices  so  unsuitable  to  his  general 
character  and  habits  of  acting.     By  the  way,  we  have  great  doubts  whether 
a  convicted  traitor,  like  De  Wilton,  whose  guilt  was  established  by  written 
evidence  under  his  own  hand,  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the  lists,  as  a 
knight,  against  his  aciiuser.    At  all  events,  we  are  positive,  that  an  accuser, 
who  was  as  ready  and  willing  to  fight  as  Marmion,  could  never  have  con^ 
descended  to  forge  in  support  of  his  accusation ;  and  that  the  author  has 
greatly  diminished  our  interest  in  the  story,  as  well  as  needlessly  violated 
the  truth  of  character,  by  loading  his  hero  with  the  guilt  of  this  most  re- 
volting and  improbable  proceeding.    The  crimes  of  Constance  arc  multi- 
plied, in  like  manner,  to  such  a  degree  as  both  to  destroy  our  interest  in 
her  fate,  and  to  violate  all  probability.     Her  elopement  was  enough  to 
bring  on  her  doom ;  and  we  should  have  felt  more  for  it,  if  it  had  appeared 
a  little  more  unmerited.    She  is  utterly  debased,  when  she  becomes  the  in- 
strument of  Marmion 's  murderous  perfidy,  and  the  assassin  of  her  unwilling 
rival. 

De  Wilton,  again,  is  too  much  depressed  throughout  the  poem.  It  is 
rather  dangerous  for  a  poet  to  choose  a  hero,  who  has  been  beaten  in  fair 
battle.  The  readers  of  romance  do  not  like  an  unsuccessful  warrior;  but 
to  be  beaten  in  a  judicial  combat,  and  to  have  his  arms  reversed,  and  tied 
on  the  gallows,  is  an  adventure  which  can  only  be  expiated  by  signal 
prowess  and  exemplary  revenge,  achieved  against  great  odds,  in  full  view 
of  the  reader.  The  unfortunate  De  Wilton,  however,  carries  this  stain  upon 
him  from  one  end  of  the  poem  to  the  other.  He  wanders  up  and  down,  a 
dishonoured  fugitive,  in  the  disguise  of  a  palmer,  through  the  first  five 
books;  and  though  he  is  knighted  and  mounted  again  in  the  last,  yet  we  see 
nothing  of  his  performances ;  nor  is  the  author  merciful  enough  to  afibrd 
him  one  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  credit  by  an  exploit  of  galla:ntry  or 
skill.  For  the  poor  Lady  Clare,  she  is  a  personage  of  still  greater  insipidity 
and  insignificance.  The  author  seems  to  have  formed  her  upon  the  principle 
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vt  Mr.  Pope's  maiim,  thai  womeD  hsive  no  characters  at  all.  We  God  her 
cTery  where,  where  she  has  no  business  to  he ;  neither  saying  nor  doing 
anything  of  the  least  consequence,  but  whimpering  and  sobbing  over  the 
Matrimony  in  her  prayer  book,  like  a  great  miss  from  a  boarding  school ; 
and  all  this  is  the  more  inexcusable,  as  she  is  altogether  a  supernumerary 
person  in  the  play,  who  should  atone  for  her  intrusion  by  some  brilliancy 
or  novelty  of  deportment.  Matters  would  have  gone  on  just  as  well,  although 
she  had  tieen  left  behind  at  Whitby,  till  after  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  she 
is  daggled  about  in  the  train,  first  of  the  Abbess,  and  then  of  Lord  Mar- 
mioD,  for  no  purpose  that  we  can  see,  but  to  afford  the  author  an  opportu- 
nity for  two  or  three  pages  of  indifferent  description. 

Finally,  we  must  object,  both  on  critical  and  on  national  grounds,  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  title  and  the  substance  of  the  poem,  and  the  neglect 
of  Scottish  feelings  and  Scottish  character  that  is  manifested  throughout. 
Mannion  is  no  more  a  tale  of  Flodden  l^ie\d,  than  of  Bosworth  Field,  or  any 
other  field  in  history.  The  story  is  quite  independent  of  the  national  feuds 
of  the  sister  kingdoms;  and  the  battle  of  Flodden  has  no  other  connection 
with  it,  than  from  being  the  conflict  in  which  the  hero  loses  his  life.  Flod* 
den,  however,  is  mentioned ,  and  the  preparations  for  Flodden,  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  composition. 
Yet  we  nowhere  find  any  adequate  expressions  of  those  melancholy  and 
patriotic  sentiments  which  are  still  all  over  Scotland  the  accompaniment  of 
those  allusions  and  recollections.  No  picture  is  drawn  of  the  national  feel- 
ings before  or  after  that  fatal  encounter ;  and  the  day  that  broke  for  ever 
the  pride  and  the  splendour  of  his  country,  is  only  commemorated  by  a 
Scottish  poet  as  the  period  when  an  English  warrior  was  beaten  to  tlie 
ground.  There  is  scarcely  one  trait  of  true  Scottish  nationality  or  patriotism 
introduced  into  the  whole  poem ;  and  Mr.  Scott's  only  expression  of  admi- 
ration or  love  for  the  beautiful  country  to  which  he  belongs,  is  put,  if  wt; 
rightly  remember,  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  Southern  favourites.  In-, 
dependently  of  this,  we  think  that  too  little  pains  is  taken  to  distinguish  the 
ScMtish  character  and  manners  from  the  English,  or  to  give  expression  to  the 
general  feeling  of  rivalry  and  mutual  jealousy  which  at  that  time  existed 
K)etween  the  two  countries. 

If  there  beany  truth  in  what  we  have  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  merit 
of  this  poem  cannot  consist  in  the  story.  And  yet  it  has  very  great  merit, 
and  various  kinds  of  merit, — both  in  the  picturesque  representation  of  visible 
ol^ects,  in  the  delineation  of  manners  and  characters,  and  in  the  description 
of  great  and  striking  events,  f 

«  4  1^  4  *  * 

The  fiowerful  poetry  of  these  passages  can  receive  no  illustration  from 
any  praises  or  observations  of  ours.  It  is  superior,  in  our  apprehension,  to 
all  that  this  author  has  hitherto  produced ;  and,  with  a  few  faults  of  diction, 
equal  to  any  thing  tliat  has  ever  been  written  upon  similar  subjects.  From 
the  moment  the  author  gets  in  sight  of  Flodden  Field,  indeed,  to  the  end  of 
the  poem,  there  is  no  tame  writing,  and  no  intervention  of  ordinary 
passages.    He  does  not  once  flag  or  grow  tedious;  and  neither  stops,  t<^ 

-f-  Here  follow  sp^ctmeog  of  the  poem,  which  the  reviewer  hasjudiciousiy  choien.  He  prefeni 
exineiiog  those  parts  that  are  most  enhTening  and  powerful.  For  this  purpo§e  he  selecls  the 
opeo«|  stanzaa  of  ihe  poem,  the  lint  preaenlDient  of  toe  myytcrioiu  Palmer,  and  the  voyage  of  ike 
Lady  Abbm  and  her  nuns. 
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describe  dresses  and  cereoioaies,  nor  to  commeniorate  the  harsh  names  of 
feudal  barons  from  (he  Border.    There  is  a  flight  of  five  or  «x  hundred  tiDes« 
in  short,  in  which  he  oeyer  stoaps  his  wing,  nor  wavers  in  his  course ;  btif 
carries  the  i^eader  forward  with  a  more  rapid,  sustained,  and  lofty  more— 
ment,  than  any  epic  bard  that  we  can  at  present  remember. 

From  the  contemplation  of  anch  distinguished  excellence^  itispainfai  to 
be  obligied  to  turn  to  the  defects  and  deforinitfes  whi<^  occur  in  d^  name 
composition.  But  this,  though  a  less  pleasing,  is  a  sttll  more  IndispensaMe, 
part  of  our  duty;  and  one,  from  the  resolute  discharge  of  which,  mutfti 
more  beneficial  consequences  may  be  expected.  In  the  work  which  contains 
the  fine  passages  we  hare  just  quoted,  and  many  of  nearly  equal  beauty, 
there  is  sudi  a  proportion  of  tedious,  hasty,  and  injudicious  compoaition,  as 
makes  it  questionable  with  us,  whether  it  is  entitled  to  go  down  to  posterity 
as  a  Work  of  dassicd  merit,  or  whether  the  author  will  retain,  with  another 
generation,  that  high  reputation  which  his  genius  certainly  might  make 
ooeyal  with  the  language.  These  are  the  authors,  after  all,  whose  fiiulta 
it  is  of  most  consequence  to  point  out ;  and  criticism  performs  her  best  and 
boldest  office,*-not  when  she  tramples  down  the  weed,  or  tears  up  the 
bramble,— -but  when  ahe  strips  the  strangling  ivy  from  the  oak,  or  cuts  out 
the  ca^er  from  the  rose.  The  faults  of  the  fable  we  have  -already  noticed 
at  aufficieot  length.  Those  of  the  execution  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
enumerate  with  greater  brevity. 

And  in  the  first  place,  we  must  beg  leave  to  protest,  in  the  name  of  a 
very  numerous  class  of  readers,  against  the  insuflerabie  number,  and  length, 
and  minuteness  of  those  descriptions  of  ancient  dresses,  and  manners,  and 
buildings,  and  ceremoniea,  and  local  superstitions,  with  which  the  whole 
poem  is  overrun,— •which  render  so  many  notes  necessary,  and  are,  after 
all,  but  imperfectly  understood  by  those  to  whom  chivalrous  anb'qmty  has 
not  hitherto  been  an  object  of  peculiar  attention.  We  object  to  these,  apd 
to  all  sodi  details*  because  they  are,  tor  the  moA  part,  without  dlgaitytir 
iaierest  in  themselves;  because,  in  a  modem  author,  they  are  evidei^^y 
unnatural ;  and  because  they  must  always  bo  strange,  and  ^  in  a  sood  degree^ 
obscure  and  unintelligible,  to  ordinary  readers. 

When  a  great  personage  is  to  be  introduced,  it  is  riglit,  perhaps,  to  give 
the  reader  aome  notion  of  his  external  appearance;  and  when  a  memorable 
event  is  to  be  narrated,  it  is  natural  to  help  the  imagination  by  some'  pic-^ 
turesqne  representation  of  the  scenes  with  which  it  is  connected.  Yet/ 
even  upon  such  occasions,  it  can  seldom  be  advisable  to  present  the  read(^ 
with  a  full  inventory  of  the  hero's  dress,  from  his  shoe-bmuLle  to  the  plume-' 
in  his  cap,  or  to  enumerate  all  the  drawbridges,  portcullises,  and  diamond-* 
cut  atones  in  the  castle.  Mr.  Scott,  however,  not  only  draws  out  almost 
all  his  pictures  in  these  full  dknensions,  but  frequently  introduces  thoae 
pieces  of  Flemish  or  Chinese  painting  to  represent  persons  who  are  of  no 
consequence,  or  places  and  events  whidi  are  of  no  importance  to  flie  story. 
It  would  be  endless  to  go  through  the  poem  for  examples  of  this  excess  cf 
.minute  description ;  we  shall  merely  glance  at  the  first  canto  as  a  specimen. 
We  pass  the  long  description  of  Lord  Marmion  himself,  with  his  mail  of 
Milan  steel ;  the  blue  ribands  on  his  horse's  mane ;  and  his  blue  velvet 
housings.  We  pass  also  the  two  gallant  squires  who  rode  behind  him. 
But  our  patience  is  really  exhausted,  when  we  are  forced  to  attend  to  the 
black  stockings  and  blue  jerkins  of  the  inferior  persons  in  the  train,  and  to 
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tha  iMe  proee^s  of  taming  out  (he  ga»d  with  lultanoed  arms  oft  entering 
tlieMifle.t 
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Nair,  we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  know,  why  the  mere  cifoumstance  of  a 
iMfaate  antiquity  shoald  be  auppoeed  so  liir  to  ennoble  (hose  details,  as  to 
eriJUe  them  to  a  place  Jn  poetiy,  which  certainly  never  could  be  claimed 
kr  a  description  of  more  modern  adventures.    Nobody,  we  believe,  would 
hd  bM  eocHi^  to  introduce  into  a  serious  poem  a  description  of  the  hussar 
k)oli  and  gold  epaulettes  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  much  less  to 
pirtiadarise  the  liveries  and  canes  of  his  servants,  or  the  order  and  array  of 
t  gnad  dimieir,  given  even  to  (he  cabinet  ministers.  Yet  these  things  are,  in 
thiir  own  nature,  fally  as  pfoturesque,  and  as  interesting,  as  the  riband's  at 
tfe  mane  of  Lord  Marmion's  horse,  or  his  supper  and  breakfast  at  the 
castfe  of  NorliaiB.    We  are  glad,  indeed,  to  find  these  little  details  in  old 
baoks,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  because  they  are  (here  authentic  and 
valaaMedoeomefitg  of  the  usages  and  modes  of  life  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
we  ire  thankful  when  we  li^t  upon  this  sort  of  information  in  an  ancient 
Maaaee,  wlueh  commonly  contains  matter  much  more  tedious.   Even 
Aeie,  however,  we  smile  at  the  simplicity  which  could  mistake  such  naked 
enmMratiofis  for  poetical  description;  and  reckon  them  as  nearly  on  a  level, 
10  point  of  taste,  with  the  theological  disputations  that  are  sometimes  in- 
tmhioed  in  the  same  meritorious  compositions.    In  a  modem  romance, 
howefer,  these  details,  being  no  longer  authentic,  are  of  no  value  in  point 
sf  tnhmiiHen ;  and  as  the  aothor  has  no  claim  to  indulgence  on  the  ground 
of  MBplieilY,  ^  Bmile  whiohhis  predecessors  eicited  is  in  some  danger  of 
being  tmed  into  a  yawn.    If  he  wishes  sincerely  to  follow  their  example, 
be  Aonid  describe  thi^  manners  of  his  own  time,  and  not  of  theirs.    Tney 
psioted  from  ofas(OTation,  and  not  from  study ;  and  the  familiarity  and  nawete 
if  their  didineaCioiis,  transcribed  with  a  slovenly  and  hasty  hand  from  what 
ihey  taw  daily  before  them,  is  as  remote  as  possible  fi*om  the  elaborate 
picuirss  extiteled  by  a  modem  imitator  from  black-letter  books,  and  colour- 
ed, not  i^m  fte  life,  but  from  learned  theories,  or  at  best  from  mouldy, 
monkish  illmnnations,  and  mutilated  fragments  of  painted  glass. 

Bat  the  liaes  of  chivalry,  it  may  be  said,  were  more  picturesque  than 
the  pressnt  limes.  They  are  better  adapted  to  poetry ;  and  every  thing  that 
is  tiiOrialiid  with  them  has  a  certain  hold  on  the  imagination,  and  partakes 
it  the  inlsrest  of  the  period.  We  do  not  mean  utterly  to  deny  this ;  nor  can 
we  Mi|i^  at  present,  to  assign  exact  limits  to  our  assent;  but  this  we  will 
vsnluia  tn  observe,  in  general,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  interest  which  we 
take  b  the  contemplation  of  the  chivalrous  era,  arises  from  the  dangers  and 
vbCBBS  by  which  it  Was  distinguished, — from  the  constant  hazards  in  which 
ilrwirfton  passed  their  days,  and  the  mild  and  generous  valour  with  which 
Ihsf  met  those  hazards,-^}oined  to  the  singular  contrast  which  it  presented 
mmn  the  ceremoniotts  polish  and  gallantry  of  the  nobles,  and  (he  bnit- 
idupitance  of  the  body  of  the  people  : — if  these  are,  as  we  conceive  they 
sf^  Ihe  soiKoos  of  the  charm  which  still  operates  in  behalf  of  the  days  of 
kaigbtly  adventure,  then  it  should  follow,  that  nothing  should  interest  us, 
by  aisoeialion  witti  tiiat  age,  but  what  serves  naturally  to  bring  before  us 
iNse  liaaards  and  that  valour,  and  gallantry,  and  aristocratical  superiority. 
Aay  description  or  any  imitation  of  the  exploits  in  which  those  qualities 

t  Tbe  critic  quotes  a  Cew  tUiUBW  in  which  (he  blemisbei  be  hM  to  olearlj  pointed  onl  •n  moil 
•itiimiiiMlj  dispteyed.  ^^^ 
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were  signalised  will  do  this  most  effectually.    Battles,  toamanientfl, 
nances,  deliyerance  of  damsels, — instalments  of  knights,  etc. ;  and,  inter^ 
mixed  with  these,  we  must  admit  some  description  of  arms,  armorial  bear- 
ings, castles,  battlements,  and  chapels :  but  the  least  and  lowest  of  the 
whole  certainly  is  the  description  of  serrants'  liveries,  and  of  the  peaceful 
operations  of  eating,  drinking,  and  ordinary  salqtation.    These  have  no 
sensible  connection  with  the  qualities  or  peculiarities  which  have  conferred 
certain  poetical  privileges  on  the  manners  of  chivalry.     They  do  not  enter 
either  necessarily  or  naturally  into  our  conception  of  what  is  interesting  ia 
those  manners ;  and,  though  protected,  by  their  strangeness,  from  the  ri- 
dicule which  would  infallibly  attach  to  their  modern  equivalents,   are 
substantially  as  unpoetic,  and  as  little  entitled  to  indulgence  from  impartial 
criticism. 

We  would  extend  this  censure  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the  woik  before 
IIS  than  we  now  choose  to  mention,  certainly  to  all  the  stupid  monkish  le- 
gends about  St.  Hilda  and  St.  Guthbert,  to  the  ludicrous  description  of  Lord 
Gifford's  habiliments  of  divination,  and  to  all  the  various  scraps  and  frag- 
ments of  antiquarian  history  and  baronial  biography,  which  are  scattered 
profusely  through  the  whole  narrative.     These  we  conceive  to  be  put  in 
purely  for  the  sake  of  displaying  the  erudition  of  the  author ;  and  poetry, 
which  has  no  other  recommendation,  but  that  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
gleaned  from  rare  or  obscure  books,  has,  in  our  estimation,  the  least  of  all 
possible  recommendations.    Mr.  Scott's  great  talents,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  style  in  which  his  romances  are  written,  have  made  even  these  defects 
acceptable  to  a  considerable  part  of  his  readers.     His  genius,  seconded  by 
the  omnipotence  of  fashion,  has  brought  chivalry  again  into  temporary 
favour ;  but  he  ought  to  know,  that  this  is  a  taste  too  evidently  unnatural  to 
be  long  prevalent  in  the  modem  world.    Fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  now 
talk,  indeed,  of  donjons,  keeps,  tabards,  scutcheons,  tressures,  caps  of 
maintenance,  portcullises,  wimples,  and  we  know  not  what  besides;  just 
as  they  did,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Darwin's  popularity,  of  gnomes,  sylphs, 
oxygen,  gossamer,  polygynia,  and  polyandria.     That  fashion,  however, 
passed  rapidly  away;  and  if  it  be  now* evident  to  all  the  world,  that  Dr. 
Darwin  obstructed  the  extension  of  his  fame,  and  hastened  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  brilliant  reputation^  by  the  pedantry  and  ostentatious  learning  of 
his  poems,  Mr.  Scott  should  take  care  thstt  a  different  sort  of  pedantry 
does  not  produce  the  same  effects.    The  world  vrill  never  be  long  pleased 
with  what  it  does  not  readily  understand ;  and  the  poetry  which  is  destined 
for  immortality,  should  treat  only  of  feelings  and  events  which  can  be  con- 
ceived and  entered  into  by  readers  of  all  descriptions. 

What  we  have  now  mentioned  is  the  cardinal  fault  of  the  work  before 
us ;  but  it  has  other  faults,  of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  passed  altogether 
without  notice.  There  is  a  debasing  lowness  and  vulgarity  in  some  pas- 
sages, which  we  think  must  be  offensive  to  every  reader  of  delicacy,  and  ' 
which  are  not,  for  the  most  part,  redeemed  by  any  vigour  or  picturesque 
effect.f 

*♦♦*♦♦♦♦  • 

There  are  many  other  blemishes,  both  of  taste  and  of  diction,  which  wo 
had  marked  for  reprehension,  but  now  think  it  unnecessary  to  specify;  and 

t  lo  jaitiScatiop  of  ihu  hvth  censure,  eeveral  pasagee  are  qnoted.  Amoogrt  olhen,  the 
gmmeiDoritioii  of  Sir  Hugh  Heron  •  Ir^pera,  the  aocount  of  Friar  John,  the  tpewhes  of  Sqoire 
Bottnl,«MltlicAlibeH'aes|)laAatioa  to  Oe  Wilton.  »        r  -^ 
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wbkh,  vith  some  of  those  Yfe  have  mentioned,  we  are  wOling  to  ascribe  to 
Ibe  baste  in  ¥rhich  much  of  the  poem  seems  evidently  to  have  been  com-^ 
posed.  Mr.  Scott  knows  too  well  what  Is  due  to  the  public,  to  make  any 
boast  of  the  rapidity  with  which  his  works  are  written ;  but  the  dates  and 
Ibe  exteni  of  his  successive  publications  show  sufficiently  how  short  a  time 
eooid  be  devoted  to  each ;  and  explain,  though  they  do  not  apologise  for, 
the  many  imperfections  with  which  they  have  been  suffered  to  appear.  He 
who  writes  for  immortality  should  not  be  sparing  of  time ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
that  in  every  thing  which  has  a  principle  of  life,  the  period  of  gestation  and 
growlh  bears  some  proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  future  existence,  the 
author  now  before  us  should  tremble  when  he  looks  back  on  Uie  miracles 
cJ  his  own  facility. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of  this  poem,  than  we 
are  afraid  will  be  agreeable  either  to  the  partial  or  the  indifferent ;  not  only 
because  we  look  upon  it  as  a  misapplication,  in  some  degree,  of  verv  extra-* 
ordinary  talenls,  but  because  we  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  school,  which  may  hereafter  occasion  no  little  annoyance 
both  to  us  and  to  the  public.  Mr.  Scott  has  hitherto  filled  the  whole  stage 
himself;  and  the  very  splendour  of  his  success  has  probably  operated,  as 
yeC,  rather  to  deter,  than  to  encourage,  the  herd  of  rivals  and  imitators :  but 
ii,  by  the  help  of  the  good  parts  of  his  poem,  he  succeeds  in  suborning  the 
verdict  of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  bad  parts  also,  and  establishes  an  in- 
discriminate taste  for  chivalrous  legends  and  romances  in  irregular  rhyme,  he 
may  depend  upon  having  as  many  copyists  as  Mrs.  Radcliflb  or  Schiller,  and 
upon  bea>ming  the  founder  of  a  new  schism  in  the  catholic  poetical  church, 
for  which,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  there  will  probably  be  no  cure,  but 
in  the  extravagance  of  the  last  and  lowest  of  its  followers.  It  is  for  this 
reCson  that  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  one  strong  effort  to  bring 
back  the  great  apostle  of  the  heresy  to  the  wholesome  creed  of  his  instruc- 
tors, and  to  stop  the  insurrection  before  it  becomes  desperate  and  senseless, 
by  persuading  the  leader  to  return  to  his  duty  and  allegiance.  We  admire 
Mr.  Scott's  genius  as  much  as  any  of  those  who  may  be  misled  by  its  per-* 
yersion ;  and,  like  the  curate  and  the  barber  in  Don  Quixote,  lament^he  day 
whm  a  gentleman  of  such  endowments  was  corrupted  by  the  vrioked  tales 
of  injgfat-errantry  and  enchantment. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  say  any  thing  of  the  epistolary  eSbsions 
which  are  prefixed  to  each  of  the  cantos.  They  certainly  are  not  among 
the  happiest  productions  of  Mr.  Scott's  muse.  They  want  interest  in  the 
subjects,  and  finish  in  the  execution.  There  is  too  much  of  them  about  the 
personal  and  private  feelings  and  affairs  of  the  author;  and  too  much  of 
the  remainder  about  the  most  trite  commonplaces  of  politics  and  poetry. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  spirit,  however,  and  a  good  deal  of  nature  inter- 
mingled. There  is  a  fine  description  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  in  that  prefixed  to 
Ibe  second  canto;  and  a  very  pleasing  representation  of  the  author's  eariy 
tastes  and  prejudices,  in  that  prefixed  to  the  third.  The  last,  which  is 
about  Christmas,  is  the  worst;  though  the  first,  containing  a  threnody  on 
Neison,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  exhibits  a  more  remarkable  failure.  We  are  un- 
willing to  quarrel  wiUi  a  poet  on  the  score  of  politics ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  bos  chosen  to  praise  the  last  of  those  great  men,  is  more  likely,  we 
conceive,  to  give  offence  to  his  admirers,  than  the  most  direct  censure.  The 
oaly  deed  for  which  he  is  praised  is,  for  having  broken  off  the  negotiation 
far  peace ;  and  for  this  act  of  firmness,  it  is  added,  Heaven  rewarded  him 

30*  ; 
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with  adiare  in  the  honoured  grave  of  PHt!  It  then  said,  that  his  errors 
should  be  forgotten,  and  that  he  died  a  BHton— «  pretty  plain  insinuation, 
that,  in  the  author's  opinion,  he  did  not  lire  one ;  and  just  such  an  encomhini^ 
as  he  himself  ph>n0unces  over  the  grave  of  his  villain  hero  MarmioD.  There 
was  no  need,  surely,  to  pay  compliments  to  ministers  or  princesses,  either 
in  the  introduction  or  in  the  body  of  a  romance  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Yist  we  have  a  laboured  lamentation  over  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  one 
of  the  epistles;  and,  in  the  heart  of  the  poem,  a  triumphant  allusion  to  the 
Siege  of  Copenhagen — ^the  last  exploit,  certainly,  of  British  valoUr,  on  which 
we  should  have  expected  a  chivalrous  poet  to  found  his  patriotic  gratala- 
tions.  We  have  no  business,  however,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  political 
creed  of  the  author;  and  we  notice  these  allusions  to  objects  of  temporary 
interest,  chiefly  as  instainces  of  bad  taste,  and  additional  proob  that  the  au- 
thor does  not  always  recollect,  that  a  poet  should  address  himself  to  more 
than  one  generation. 


MANFRED.* 


This  is  a  very  strange— not  a  very  pleasing — but  udquestionably  a  very 
powerful  and  most  poetical  production.  The  noble  author,  we  find,  still 
deals  with  that  dark  and  overawing  Spirit  by  Whose  aid  he  has  so  often 
subdued  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in  whose  might  he  hiis  wrought  so 
maby  wonders.  In  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the  gloom  and  potency 
of  ttiat  soul  which  burned  and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself  in  Harold,  and 
Cohrad,  and  Lara--and  which  comes  again  in  this  piece,  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger— more  proud,  perhaps,  and  more  awful  than  ever — but  with 
t)ie  fiercer  traits  of  its  misanthropy  subdued,  as  it  were,  end  quenched  in 
the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Manfred  does  not,  like  Conrad  and 
Lara  wreak  the  anguish  of  his  burning  heart  in  the  dangers  and  daring  of 
desperate  and  predatory  war— nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the  tu~ 
mult  of  perpetual  contention — ^nor  yet,  like  Harold,  does  he  sweep  over 
the  peopled  scenes  of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion,  and  make 
bis  survey  of  the  business  and  pleasures  and  studies  of  man,  an  occasion  for 
taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  unmeasurable  spleen.  He  is  fixed 
by  the  genius  of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the  central  Alps — 
where  from  his  youth  up,  he  has  lii^ed  in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from 
Uie  Ways  of  men,  conversing  only  with  the  magnificent  forms  and  aspects 
of  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits  of  the  Elements, 
over  whom  he  has  acquired  dominion,  by  the  secret  and  unhallowed  stu- 
dies of  Sorcery  and  Magic.  He  is  averse  indeed  from  mankind,  and  scorns 
the  low  and  frivoloas  nature  to  which  he  belongs ;  but  he  cherishes  no  ani- 
mosHy  or  hostility  to  that  feeUe  race.  Their  concerns  excite  no  interest 
•^their  purauits  no  sympathy — ^their  Joys  no  envy.  It  is  irksome  and 
v^udions  for  him  to  be  crossed  by  them  in  his  melancholy  musings, — ^but 
he  treats  theni  with  gentleness  and  pity;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impa- 
tience by  too  importunate  an  intrusioti,  is  kind  and  considerate  of  the  com- 
forts be  all  around  him. 

*  liailfred.    A  Drunatic  Poem.    Bj  Lord  Rymn.— Vol.  xxtiit.  p.  4180.  Angtat,  1817. 
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TluftpMe  tf  properly  ^ti||e4  H  4f9m»ti€  poisin— -(or  U  ia  merely  iiootieal, 
md  k  jiot  at  all  a  drama  or  play,  in  the  nuidem  aciceptaUoB  of  the  lenn. 
Il  ka^no  actioi^;  qo  plot — and  m  characters;  M^infred  merely  muses  and 
osfen  from  tf)0  |)<^pA^i|g  to  the  ei^d.    Qis  distresses  are  the  same  at  the 
epouDg  of  tibe  soeoo  i^id  al  its  closing — and  (he  temper  in  whiidi  they  ave 
haa»  is  the  saoae.    A  huoter  and  ^  priest,  aqd  aome  domestics,  are  in-* 
deed  introduced;  but  they  have  no  connection  with  (he  passions  or  suf- 
farings  CD  which  the  interest  depends;  and  Manfred  is  simstantidly  alone 
throQgliout  the'Vhole  piece.     He  holds  no  communion  but  with  the  me- 
mory of  the  being  he  had'loved;  aad  the  immorlal  Spirits  whom  he  evokes 
to  reproach  with  his  misery,  and  their  inability  to  relieve  it.  These  un- 
eertUy  beings  approach  nearer  to  the  character  of  persoy^  of  the  drama— but 
stiil  they  are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  performance;  and  Manfred 
k,  in  reality,  6ie  only  aetor  and  sufferer  on  the  scene.    To  delmeate  his 
chancier,  indeed — to  render  conceivable  his  feelings — is  plainly  the  whole 
scope  and  design  of  the  poem;  and  the  coQception  and  execution  are,  in  this 
respect,  equally  admirable.    It  is  a  grand  aud  terrific  vision  of  a  being  in- 
Tested  with  superhuman  attributes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more 
than  homan  sufferings,  and  be  sustained  under  them  by  more  than  human 
force  and  pride.    To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  fiction  is,  we  think, 
to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  of  the  author.     Probabilities,  we  apprehend, 
M  not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideratioar—bis  object  was,  to  pn>dupe  ef- 
fDct— to  exalt  and  dilate  the  character  (hrou^  whom  he  was  to  interest  or 
qypal  u»-^and  to  raise  our  conception  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  that  could  ba 
derived  from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of  superstitiiii.    It  is 
eiiou^,  therefore,  if  the  situation  in  which  ho  has  placed  him  is  conceip^ 
«lM^---and  if  the  supposition  of  its  reality  enhances  our  emotions  and  kin- 
dles our  imagination; — for  it  is  Manfred  only  that  we  are  required  to  fear, 
to  pity,  or  admire.    If  we  can  once  conceive  of  him  as  a  real  existence, 
and  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  his  pride  and  his  sorrows,  we 
may  deal  as  we  please  with  the  means  that  have  been  used  to  furnish  us 
wiOi  ibis  impression,  or  to  enable  us  to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may 
regard  them  but  as  types,  or  metaphors,  or  allegories  :  but  he  is  the  thing 
lo  be  expressed,  and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect  of  which  all  these  are  but 
shadows. 

The  events,  such  as  they  are,  upon  which  the  piece  may  be  said  to 
turn,  have  all  taken  pli|oe  ii^g  before  its  opening,  and  are  but  dlmfy 
shadowed  out  in  the  casual  copimunications  of  the  agonising  being  to 
whom  they  relate.  Nobly  born,  and  trained  in  the  castle  of  his  ancestors, 
be  had  very  soon  sequestered  hims€^  from  the  society  of  men  ;  and  after 
rttming  through  the  common  circle  of  human  sciences,  had  dedicated 
hhnself  to  the  worship  of  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature,  and  to  those 
foilMdden  studies  by  which  he  had  learned  to  command  its  presiding 
powers.  One  companion,  however,  he  had,  in  all  his  tasks  and  enjoy- 
nwitsirji  fenude  of  kindred  genius,  taste,  and  capacity— lovely,  too, 

am^  all  loveliBeas :  btit,  as  we  gather,  too  nearly  related  to  be  lawfcdly 
n^.  The  efttastroj^  of  dieir  unhappy  passions  is  insinuated  in  the 
darkest  and  most  ambitus  tarms-'all  that  we  make  out  is,  that  sha  died 
notfaiiely  and  by  violence,  on  aceomt  of  this  fald  aCtaehment^-tlioeg^ 
nol  ]^  the  aet  of  its  o^ct.  He  killed  her,  he  says,  not  with  his  ^hand— 
but  bis  heart;  and  her  Mood  was  shed,  though  not  by  him.  From  that 
hour,  life  is  a  burden  to  him,  and  memory  a  torture— end  the  extent  of  his 
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power  and  knowledge  serves  only  to  show  him  the  hopelessness  and  end-^ 
lessness  of  his  misery. 

The  piece  opens  with  his  evocation  of  the  Spirits  of  the  Elements,  from 
whom  he  demands  the  boon  of  forgetfulness — and  questions  them  as  to  his 
own  immortality.  The  scene  is  in  his  Gothic  tower  at  midnight-*^ad 
opens  with  a  sotiioqay  that  reveals  at  once  the  state  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
genius  of  the  author : — 

^  The  lamp  must  be  replenish'd-^bat  even  Uien 
It  will  not  burn  ao  long  u  I  must  watch : 
PhikMopby  and  science,  and  the  sprinn 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wiedom  of  the  world, 
I  ha? e  easay'dt  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself^ 
But  they  aTail  not :  I  haye  done  men  good. 
And  I  haTO  met  with  eood  eTen  amoiw  mm 
But  this  ayail*d  not :  1  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffled,  many  fallen  before 
But  this  avail'd  not  t — Good,  or  evil,  life. 
Powers,  passbns,  alll  see  in  other  beings. 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Since  that  alkiameless  hoar.    1  haye  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear. 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or  wishes. 
Or  lurking  k>Te  of  something  on  the  eartn. — 
Nowtomytaak.^    P.  7, 8. 

.  When  his  evocation  is  completed,  a  star  is  seen  at  the  far  end  of  a  gallery, 
and  celestial  voices  are  heard  reciting  a  great  deal  of  poetry.  After  they 
have  answered  that  the  gift  of  oblivion  is  not  at  their  disposal,  and  in- 
timated that  death  itself  could  not  bestow  it  on  him,  they  ask  if  he  has  any 
further  demand  to  make  of  them.    He  answers — 

**  No,  done  t  yet  stay-^oiie  moment,  ere  we  part-' 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melanoholy  sonnds>    '^ 
As  music  on  the  waters;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  ar  e» 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom*d  forms. 

SArit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  dements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle  s 
But  choose  a  form— in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  OQ  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him. 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect  • 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting.-^Come  I 

.  Sevento  ^^^f^'/^^^ffff ««  t^  9kape  tfa  beautiful /mat. 

k}^'       /        ,       *  Oh  God!  if  it  be  thus,  and /Ao« 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 

I  yet  might  be  most  happy .-^I  will  dasp  thee. 

And  we  again  win  be {Tkt  figure  varnishes. 

My  heart  is  cmsh'd ! 

[MANFRED/ai/s  senseless,*^    P.  15, 16. 

The  first  scene  ot  this  extraordinary  performance  ends  with  a  long 
poetical  incantation,  sung  by  the  invisible  spirits  over  the  senseless  victim 
before  them.  The  second  shows  him  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  morning; 
on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain,  meditating  self-destruction — and  ut-» 
tering  forth  in  solitude  as  usual  the  voice  of  his  habitual  despair,  and  those 
intermingled  feelings  of  love  and  admiration  for  the  grand  and  beautifnl 
objects  with  which  he  is  environed,  that  unconsciously  win  him  back  to  a 
certain  kindly  sympathy  with  human  enjoyments. 
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«  Man.    The  tpiriu  I  have  rawed  abandon  tne— 
Tbe  tpeUt  which  I  have  ttudied  baiSe  me— 
The  remedy  1  reck'd  of  toHured  me : 
I  lean  no  more  on  raperhuman  aid. 
It  hath  no  power  upon  the  past,  and  taf 
The  future,  till  the  past  be  gulTd  in  darttneai, 
Itis  not  of  my  search.— Mr  mother  Earth  I  . 

And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Moimtains, 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  f  I  cannot  lore  ye. 
And  then,  the  bright  eye  of  the  uniTcne^ 
That  openestorer  all. and  unto  all  • 
Art  a  delight— thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  cracs,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  laU  pines  dwindled  as  to  shnibe 
In  dissiness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  eren  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  ils  rockj  bosom's  bed 
Torcst  ibr  erer— wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 

Ay, 


„.J  and  doud-cleaTing  minister,  [An  taghpaue*. 

Whose  happy  flight  b  highest  mto  heaTcn, 

Wefl  may*st  thou  swoop  so  near  me— -I  sfaonU  be 

Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thme  eaglels;  thou  art  gone 

Where  the  eye  cannot  fottow  thee;  but  thine 

Yet  njeroee  downward,  oowaid,  or  ahore 

Witha  pervading  Tision.— Beaatiful  J 

How  bcaotifid  ■  an  this  nsible  werid  1 

How  gferious  in  its  aetioo  and  itself ; 

Bat  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereignii  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix*d  essnacB  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  demdation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  uttj  wil 

TiQ  our  mortalify  predoninatee. 

And  men  are— what  the  v  name  not  to  themeelTes, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark  J  the  note, 

[  Tks  sh^henPs  pipe  m  ihiB  duttnce  i»  k§ard. 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air. 


^jx'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntemg  herd ; 

My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  thai  I  were 

Tlw  Tiewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 

A  liviog  voice,  a  breathing  harmoojr, 

A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 

With  the>lest  tone  which  made  me  P*    P.  90— S3. 

At  Au  period  of  his  soliloqay,  he  is  descried  by  a  chamois  han(er»  who 
•reriiears  its  continuance  :r— 

**  To  be  thus— 
Orey-hair^d  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines. 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branohleBS, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay— 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise  I 

Ye  topplmg  orags  of  ice ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me  ? 
1  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  oooflict ;  but  ye  pass. 
And  only  fall  on  things  which  still  would  live ;  , 
On  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
.  And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  vilk^{er. 
The  miiis  boil  up  around  the  glaoiers !  clouds 
Rise  curiioff  Cut  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury^ 
Like  foam  irom  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  H^, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  snore, 
Heap'd  with  the  damo'd  like  pebbles.— 1  am  giddly  l** 
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'  —  Just  as  he  is  about  (o  spring  from  the  cliffy  be  is  seized  by  the  bnntee, 
who  forces  him  away  from  the  dangerous  place  in  the  midst  of  the  rising 
tempest.  In  the  second  act,  we  find  him  in  the  cottage  of  this  peasant, 
and  in  a  still  wilder  state  of  disorder.  Bis  host  ofifers  him  wine ;  but, 
upon  looking  al  the  cup,  he  ei^Mimi-— 

^^^Awajr,  away !  there's  blood  apoa  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  Dever-^neyer  aiBk  ia  the  eartb  ? 

C.  Huiiw  What  doet  tbou  mean  ?  thy  aeaiea  muukr  froin  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'tis  bkxid— «iy  blood  I  the  mure  nam  sMam 
Whidi-raii  in  the  veias  ef  i^y  fathen^  and  in  om 
When  we  were  in  our  youdi,  and  had  oae  beart, 
'And  lored  each  other  as  we  sfaooM  aotlavfr—  • 

And  this  was  shed:  but  still  it  rises  up, 
C^ourinc  the  olouds,  fbit  shatme  Ml  fron  heaia», 
Where  thou  art  not-Hmd  I  shall  aoYer  be. 
,  C.  Hun.  Man  of  rtwrnge  wwds,  and  some  hatf-Bwddcuiny  sJn,*'  &c. 

**  Man.  Think'st  thou  existcaee  deth  depend  on  time  f 
It  doth  {  but  aolioBB  an  our  epochs  t  mine 
Ha? e  made  my  dayR  and  nighfa  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  siUke,  as  sands  open  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms ;  and  one  doMTt, 
Barren  and  oold^  on  which  the  wild  waves  break. 
But  nothing  rests,  aaye  carsaates  and  wrecks. 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitleraess. 

C.  Hun.  Alas !  he's  mad^bnt  yet  I  most  net  Icwre  Mm. 

Man.  I  would  I  were— for  thea  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  (^ '-» -• 


C.  Hun.  What  as  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  Ifaink'than  look'st  upon  r 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee--A  peasant  of  ibe  Alps-* 
Thy  humbfe  YMues,  hospitable  home. 
And  spirit  patient^  pious,  frmni,  «nd  nee; 
Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  ionocent  thougflUs ; 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  ai^ls  of  sleep ;  thy  coils, 
By  danger  disnified,  yet  gndtleas;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  oidiveaiid  a  quiet  gmre. 
With  crom  and  garland  •«%  itogieca  turf. 
And  thy  grandchfldfen's  lo? e  for  epitaph ; 
This  do  I  see— and  then  I  Joofc  wicbin-* 
It  matters  not— my  aou]  was  soerch'd  ab«a4y  I  **    P.  97—89. 

The  following  scene  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  most  sweetly 
written  in  the  poem.  There  is  a  still  and  delicious  witchery  jn  the  tnm^ 
quillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place,  and  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  Being 
who  reveals  herself  in  the  midst  of  these  visible  encban^meiito.  |ji  9 
deep  valley  among  the  mountains,  Manfred  appears  alone  befoi»  a  lofity 
cataract,  pealing  in  the  quiet  sunshine  down  the  still  and  everlasting  rock ; 
and  says-* 

**  It  is  not  noon->-^the  snabow's  my«  slill  aMh 

The  torrent  with  the  roanv  hues  of  beavan^ 

And  roll  the  sheeted  silTers  fwring  odomn 
[  O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular^ 
,    And  fling  its  lines  of  foammg  light  akmg^ 

And  to  aad  fro,  like  ft  e  pale  courser's  tail. 

The  Giant  steed,  lo  be  bestrode  by  Dcatb. 
■    As  lold  in  the  Ai^ocalrpse.    No  eyes 

But  mine  now  drink  tnis  sight  of  k^veUnem; 

I  should  be  sole  in  thia  sweet  sofilude, 

And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  pbcie  divide 

The  homage  of  these  waters. — I  will  call  her. 
[He  takn  sanu  qfthe  water  imio  t^patm  ofkh  kmuL  tmdllmaa  it  m 

THE  ALn  rtses  benudh  tie  ureh  ^tk§  tnmfMui  afii»  tnrrwmt 
Man.  Beautiful  Spiiitl  with  Ay  hiS^l^liT^^*^^^" 
And  deeding  eyes  ofgloiy,  in  whose  fiDm 
The  charms  of  Earth's  least-mohal^daushteif  grow 
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1^  «i  unMvtUy  it»t«iB«  io  Moppilw 

Of  purer  dement*  I  whSk  the  bp^^s  of  youth,*^ 

OtfiMtioa'd  tike  a  aleepinz  infant's  cheek, 

Raek'd  hj  the  beating  of  her  noiher'a  heart, 
.    Or  tl«|  rate  tipu,  which  aiaiiiiB0r'«  twilight  lenvfe 

Upon  the  lofty  glacier*!  Tirgin  anow, 
-   The  Uinh  of  earth  embracing  with  her  beaven,-^ 

Tinge  thy  oeleatjal  aspect,  and  make  tasM 

The  beauties  of  the  cunbow  which  beofli  o'er  il)ee. 

Beautifiif  Spirit !  ia  thy  calm  dear  broWi 

Wheisia  is  glaM'd  aennity  oftoui. 

Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 

I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 

Of  Earth,  whom  the  abstraser  Powers  permit 

At  timeo  tooommooe  with  them — if  that' he 

Avail  him  of  his  spells — to  caH  thee  thusj 

And  gaie  on  thee  a  moment. 
WiTOH .  Son  of  Barth ! 

I  know  tbee,  and  the  Powers  which  give  thee'power  ; 

I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  nuny  thoi]ghl% 

And  deeds  of  good  apd  iH,  extreme  in  both^ 

Fatal  and  fatra  in  tf^y  BufTerings. 

I  hare  expected  this — ^what  wouldst  thou  with  me? 

Man.  To  look  upon  Aiy  beauty— aotluag  further*"    P*  31,  3S. 

Iboe  i$  something  exquisitely  beautiful,  to  our  taste,  in  all  this  passage ; 
and  both  the  apparition  and  tbe  dialogue  are  so  managed,  that  the  sense  of 
Ihdr  improbability  is  swsdlowed  up  in  that  of  their  beauty ; — and  without  ae- 
toaOy  belie?iiig  that  sudi  spirits  exist  or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel 
far  the  moment  as  if  we  stopd  in  their  presenoe.  What  follows,  though 
abemdly  powerful,  and  more  Wboured  in  the  writing,  has  less  charm  for 
».  He  tdls  his  celestial  auditor  the  brief  story  of  his  mialprtune ;  and  when 
be  mentions  the  death  of  the  only  being  he  had  ever  loved,  the  beauteous 
Spirit  brsaka  if  with  her  SQperiiqmap  pride,: 

(<  And  for  this- 
A  bfling  •f  fbe  ra<De  tboii  dost  despise, 
Tlie  Older  which  thine  own  woald  rise  abore, 
Mingtiog  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  foic^o 
Tbe  gifts  of  o«r  great  kaosHedge,  and  shrink'st  b^ck 

To  recreant  mortaUty Awi^ ! 

llikif.  Dangbiernf  Air!  1  tril  tbee,  sinoa  *at  baqr— 
Bat  words  am  breath— look  on  me  ia  mf  sleep. 
Or  watch  my  watohings    Come  and  sit  by  me  i  | 

l|f  folitode  is  solitude  na  sMNrs,  f 

But  peopled  with  tbe  Fanes ;— I  have  gaash'd 
My  tccta  indbAaeta  tiUreturnins  sMrn, 
Than  cursed  jnytelf  till  sunset;  I  bare  pmy'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessiag-^'tis  deaied  nfe, 
I  have  affronted  Death-^utln  the  war 
Of  elements  the  walen  shninkfrom  me, 
And  fata]  things  pass'd  hanDlsas."    P.  86,  ST. 

The  third  soene  is  the  boldest  in  the  exhibition  of  snpem^tural  persons. 
The  three  Defies  and  Nemesis  meet  at  midnight,  on  fte  top  of  tne  Alps, 
00  (heir  way  to  the  hall  of  Arimanes,  and  sing  strange  ditties  to  the  moon, 
of  their  mischiefs  wrought  among  men.  Nemesis  being  rather  late,  thus 
apologiies  for  keeping  them  waiting  :-* 

**  1  was  detained  repairing  shattered  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restorh^  dynasties, 
ATsnging  men  upon  thru*  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  reieage  ; 
Qoading  the  wise  to  madness;  from  the  dun 
Sbaping  out  orades  to  rule  the  worid 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date> 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselres. 
To  weish  kings  in  the  balance,  apd  to  spea| 
Of  freeooB^  t£e  forbidden  fniit.^Away ! 
WebaTeomsaudthebour-^moantweourctoodbr  P.44. 
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This  we  think  is  out  of  place  at  least,  if  we  must  not  say  out  of  character ; 
and  though  the  author  may  tell  us  that  human  calamities  are  naturally  sub* 
jects  of  derision  to  the  Ministers  of  Vengeance,  yet  we  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  satirical  and  political  allusions  are  at  all  compatible  with  the 
feelings  and  impressions  which  it  was  here  his  business  to  maintain.  When 
the  Fatal  Sisters  are  again  assembled  before  the  throne  of  Arimanes,  Man- 
fred suddenly  appears  among  them,  and  refuses  the  prostrations  which  they 
require.    The  First  Destiny  thus  loftily  announces  him  :-* 

^  Prince  of  the  Powers  inTirible  I    This  man 
!■  of  no  common  order,  aa  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  owD ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  wiQ, 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 
Which  clogs  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been  such 
As  clav  hath  seldom  borne :  his  aspirations 
HaTe  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  the/  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know- 
That  knowledge  is  not  uppiness,  and  scienoe 
,  But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 

Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all ;— the  passions,  attributes' 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor  being. 
Nor  breath  from  the  worm  upwards  is  exempt, 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  m  their  conseqaenoe 
Made  him  a  thing,  which  I,  who  pity  not^ 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pit;^.    He  is  mine» 
And  thine,  it  ma^  be — be  it  so«  or  not/ 
No  other  Spirit  m  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his— or  power  upon  his  soul.''    P.  47,  4B. 

At  his  desire,  the  ghost  of  his  beloved  Astarte  is  then  called  up,  and  ap*> 
pears — but  refuses  to  speak  at  the  command  of  the  powers  who  have  raised 
her,  till  Mandfred  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  and  agonising  address : — 

^  Hear  me,  hear  me— 
Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me: 
I  have  so  mneh  endured — so  much  endure^ 
Look  on  me  I  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  1  am  cbang^  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
\  Too  much,  as  1  foved  thee :  we  were  not  made 

To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
Say  that  thou  loath 'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both— that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die. 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — ^ia  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past    I  cannot  rest. 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  1  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once,  before  I  perish. 
The  voice  which  was  my  musio— Speak  to  me ! 
For  I  have  cali'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night, 
Startled  the  slumbering  birds  from  the  huah'd  boughs. 
And  woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the  caves 
Acquainted  with  thy  yaioty  echoed  name. 
Which  answered  me — ^many  thin^  answered  me— 
Spirits  and  men — ^but  thou  wert  silent  all. 
Yet  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars. 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me !  1  have  wander'd  o'er  the  earth. 
And  never  found  thy  likeness — Speak  tomei 
Look  on  the  fiends  around-^they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone — 
Speak  to  me !  though  it  be  in  wrath ;— but  say— 
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I  reck  oot  wbat^butlet  me  hear  thee  onoe— 
Tbb  ooee— ooce  more ! 

Phamtom  OF  AffTARTB.  l^hnfredl 

Han.  Soj  on,  aay  on — 

I  U^e  but  in  the  soand— it  ia  thy  TOice  I 

Pban.    Manfred  I  To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  ilb. 
Farewell! 

Man.      Yet  one  word  more-^m  1  forgiTen  ? 

Phan.    Farewell ! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phan.    Farewell ! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy !    Saj,  thou  lovest  me. 

Pban.    MaDfred !.  [The  Spirit  of  Abtabte  dUapptars. 

Nbh.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd."    P.  50-62. 

Tint  last  act,  though  in  many  passages  very  beautifully  written,  seems 
fo  OS  lew  powerful.  It  passes  altogether  in  Manfred's  oastle,  and  is  chieQy 
oocopied  in  two  long  conversations  between  him  and  aholy  abbot,  who  comes 
to  eihoit  and  absolve  him,  and  whose  counsel  he  repels  with  the  most 
rement  gentleness,  and  but  few  bursts  of  dignity  and  pride.  The  follow- 
ing passage  are  full  of  poetry  and  feeling : — 

**  Ay — father!  1  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth. 
To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men. 
The  enlightener  of  nations;  and  to  rise 
I  knew  not  whither — ^it  might  be  to  fall; 
But  finU,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract. 
Which  having  leapt  from  its  more  dazzling  height, 
IBrea  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
rWhich  casts  np  misty  columns  that  become 
Ctouds  raioing  from  the  re-ascended  skies), 
^  '  Lfies  low  but  mighty  still. — ^But  this  is  past, 

Uly  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 
Abbot.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men  ? 
Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
And  yel  notcmelj  for  I  would  not  make. 
But  find  a  desolation-: — ^like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  kme  Simoom, 
WUeh  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast* 
And  revels  o*er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  ooune  of  my  existence ;  bul  there  oanM 
Things  in  n^  path  which  are  no  more."    P.  59, 60. 

There  js  also  a-fine  address  to  the  setting  sun — and  a  singular  miscel- 
Uneoos  soliloquy,  in  which  one  of  the  author's  Roman  recollections  is 
brought  in,  we  must  say,  somewhat  unnaturally  :— ^  ] 


"  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  niountams.-^Beautiful  I 
I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  Night 
fliOn  been  to  me  a  more  fiunfliar  face 
Than  that  of  man ;  and  in  her  stany  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  leaipa'd  the  hinguage  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  n)e^  that  in  my  youth. 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  flie  Coliseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Kome  1 
The  trees  which  new  aloQg  Urn  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  MMfflght,  and  the  stan 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  nlib;  Rmna&r 
The  watchdog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came . 
The  cwre  feog  cry,  aod»  intefroptcdiy* 
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or  diiUot  Mstmeli  Mi^  Mil  toiw 

fiegan  and  died  apoo  the  gentle  wuut 

Some  mnmn  bc^ood  the  tine-woni  bmch 

ADMAr'4  to  ■kirt  the  hoD«m,  yet  they  atood 

Witnin  a  Bowshot. — 

And  thou  didst  sbioe,  thou  roIliM  Moon,  upon 

All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 

Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  aas>eri|y 

Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 

As  'twere,  anew,  the  nps  of  eenturies ; 

Leafing  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 

And  naking  that  which  waa  not,  tin  ilk  phuse 

Bfcame  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er  ^ 

Withiil^^WArshipofthegn^oroldP    P.(«,«. 

In  his  dyiog  hour  be  is  bpset  with  Demons,  who  pceten4  to  clajm  hini  «• 
their  forfaq :— bqt  he  indignantly  and  victoriously  di^ut^s  their  claiin,  and 
asserts  his  fire^opi  froip  t^eir  thraldrom. 

H  Mm  oriin^  lieiNiiWd  hot  W  otfcar  «n«tf, 
And  greater  erwunois  ?— Back  to  thy  heU : 
Thoa  bast  no  power  upon  me,  tkail  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  nis,  iAai  i  know  *• 
What  1  hare  done  is  done :  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thipe : 
The  mind  which  is  inunorta]  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  rood  or  ill — deriTes 
No  cobnr  from  tho  fleeting  thin^  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  suflTerance  or  in  joy,  t ' 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  deiert 
TAou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not  tempt  m9  \ 
I  haf e  not  been  (by  dupe,  nor  am  thv  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be 
My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  bafHed  fiepds ! 
The  hand  of  deadi  is  on  me^but  not  yours! 

[The  Pemon*  dS^qpjp^^.'*    P.  74, 76. 

There  are  great  iauHs,  it  must  be  adinitied,  in  t)iis  poem ; — bat  it  is  uo- 
doubtedly  a  wofk  of  genius  and  tnigiiialily.  Its  wont  ifauit,  perhaps,  is, 
that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us  by  the  uimdnnity  of  its  terror  and  solem- 
nity. Another  is  the  painful  and  ojOTensiTe  nature  of  the  circumstance  on 
which  its  distress  is  ultimately  founded.  It  all  springs  from  the  disap- 
pointment or  fatal  issue  of  an  incestuous  passion ;  and  inoest^  acoording  to 
our  modern  ideas — ^Ibr  it  was  otherwise  in  antiquity— is  not  a  thing  to  be  at 
all  brought  before  tbe  invagination.  The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits  are  too 
long,  and  not  all  excellent.  There  is  something  of  pedantry  in  than  now 
^d  tl^ ;  and  eieeti  V^aufre^  4iefi]s  in  lela^si^  aHHsiom  <9i  little  too  s^pch. 
If  we  were  to  (X)p.sider  i(  as  a  proper  4rama,  pi:  even  iS  .finished  poeoi>  W9 
should  be  obliged  to  add^  that  it  i^  f?r  loo  indisliact  an^  ^satisEactory .  M 
this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design  and  conception*  of  the  authw. 
He  contemplated  but  a  dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a  subject  which  did 
not  admit  of  more  accurate  drawing,  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its  ob- 
scurity is  a  part  of  its  grandeur  ;--aBd  the  darkness  that  vests  upon  U,  and 
the  smoky  distance  in  whidi  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  to  increase  its  msjesty, 
to  stimulate  our  curiosity,  and  to  impress  us  with  deeper  awe. 

It  is  suggested,  in  an  ingenious  paper  in  a  late  Numoer  of  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  that  the  general  conception  of  this  piece,  and  much  of  what 
is  excellent  in  the  manner  of  its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  fran 
•'  the  Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Fauslus"  of  Marlow;  an*  a  variety  of  pas- 
sages ore  quoted,  which  the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in  many  res- 
pects, superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before  us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the 
general  terms  of  this  conclusion  |— but  ^ero  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  resem- 
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blaiiee,  liolh  in  some  of  the  topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of  the 
dietioa  in  which  they  are  expressed.  Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist  in 
hit  unlawfiil  studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spirits  of  the  Elements  will  serve 

**  Soinetimet  Uke  women,  or  anwedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes 
Tliad  hate  ihe  white  breast*  of  the  Qiieene  of  Lore.** 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcererer  commands  Helen  of  TrOy  to 
leTrre  again  to  he  his  paramour,  he  addresses  her,  on  her  fifst  apptoraboe, 
in  these  raptarous  lines— 

**  Was  this  the  face  that  launcht  a  thousand  ships^ 
And  bum'd  the  toplesse  towers  of  llhim? 
Sweet  HeK  n !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss ! 
Hpj*  lips  sucke  forth  my  soule ! — see  where  it  flies ! 
Come,  Helen,  come  give  me  my  soule  aj^ine. 
Hen  will  1  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  that  hp» 
And  all  is  dsoiis  that  is  not  H^eoa. 
O!  thdu  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 
More  bvely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skie« 
In  wanton  Arethiua's  azure  aroH !  ^ 

The  catMrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses  of  great  elegance  and  classical 
keaatt:— 

**  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  srowne  full  straight, 
And  burned  is  ApoUo'b  burel  bough 
Tliat  iottietiide  (prew  within  this  Wrned  man. 
Faustus  is  gone!— regard  his  hellish  fall. 
Whose  fiendnil  torture  may  exhort  the  wise. 
Only  to  wonder  at  unlawful  thingft." 

But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and  fanciful  refses  in  this  curious  old 
drana,  prove  nothing,  we  think,  against  the  originality  of  Manfred ;  for 
there  is  nothing  to  be  found  there  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and  the 
heari-Tooted  misery  in  which  that  originality  consists.  Faustus  is  a  vulgar 
ieroerer,  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  the  ordinary  price  of  sen- 
soal  pleasure,  and  eiulhly  power  and  glory — and  who  shrinks  and  shudders 
10  agooy  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  The  style,  too,  of  Marlow* 
Ihoi^  degant  and  scholariike,  is  weak  and  childish  compared  with  the 
Atipth  and  foree  of  much  of  what  we  have  quoted  from  Lord  Byron ;  and 
Ihe  disguatittg  buffoonery  and  low  farce  of  which  his  piece  is  principally 
Mde  up,  ^ftoe  it  touch  more  in  contrast,  than  in  ^ny  terms  of  eomparisan 
%rilh  HM  ot  his  noble  successor.  In  the  tone  and  pilch  of  the  composltioa, 
iis  well  aft  in  the  character  of  the  diction  in  the  more  solemn  pails,  the  piece 
Mwe  IB  Reminds  us  much  more  of  the  Prometheus  of  £schyhis»  Uian  of 
aby  more  modem  performance.  The  tremendous  solitude  of  the  priooipal 
fenoo— dial  the  sopeinatural  beings  with  whom  alone  he  holds  commun- 
ioiH^he  gmlt^-*the  firtnness — ihe  misery — are  all  points  of  resemUlhci  to 
wfaKh  Ale  grahdeur  of  the  poetic  imagery  only  gives  a  more  Mrikingeflbet. 
The  ebief  difiereiices  ahs,  that  the  subject  of  the  Gteek  poet  Was  sanctifled 
ad  eialted  hy  the  established  belief  of  his  country,  and  that  his  tertoM  are 
Bowhefre  tempered  with  the  sweetness  which  breatties  from  m  many  pes- 
sagej  of  his  English  rival. 
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but  they  are  every  wlMre  glisteniiig  with  gmall  beauties  aod  traaftiiory  Id- 
apiratioiii^^udden  flaahaa  of  fancy,  that  blase  eut  and  perish ;  like  4iarth- 
bora  meteors  that  crackle  in  the  lower  eky,  and  unseasonably  diT^^t  oor 
eyes  from  the  great  and  lofty  bodies  whfcih  pursue  (beir  harmonious  cotirses 
in  a  serener  region. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style,-^but  they  could  scaroely  have 
existed  without  going  deeper;  and  though  they  first  strike  us  as  qualifies  of 
the  composition  only,  we  find,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  the  Same  general 
character  belongs  to  the  fable,  the  characters,  and  the  sentiments^— --that 
tl^ey  all  sin  alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of  attraction — and  fail  to  in- 
terest) chiefly  by  being  too  interesting. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordinary  or  famitiar  life,  the  author 
has  soared  to  a  region  beyond  the  comprehension  of  most  of  his  readeis. 
All  his  personages  are  so  very  beautiful,  and  brave,  and  agonising*— so  totally 
wrapt  up  in  the  eialtaiion  of  their  vehement  emotions,  and  withal  so  lofty 
in  rank,  and  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent  in  all  that  relates  to  their  ex— 
temal  condition,  that  the  herd  of  ordinary  mortals  can  scarcely  venture  to 
conceive  of  their  proceedingB,  or  to  sympathise  freely  with  their  fortunes. 
The  disasters  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  are  of  the  same  ambitious  and  exaggerated  character ;  and  all  are 
involved  in  so  much  pomp,  and  splendour,  and  luxury,  and  the  descriptioa 
of  their  extreme  grandeur  and  elegance  forms  so  considertf>le  a  part  of  the 
whole  work,  that  the  less  sublime  portiota  of  the  species  can  with  difficulty 
presume  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  enter  into  the  concernments  of  such  very 
exquisite  persons.   The  incidents,  in  like  manner,  are  so  prodigiously  roov* 
ing,  so  excessively  improbable,  and  so  terribly  critical,  that  we  hare  the 
same  difficulty  of  raising  our  sentiments  to  the  proper  pitch  for  them ;  — * 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  sympathise  as  we  ought  to  do  with  such  por- 
tentous occurrences,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  withhold  our  sympathy  al* 
together,  and  to  seek  for  its  objects  among  famiHar  adventures.   Scenes  of 
voluptuous  splendour  and  ecstacy  alternate  suddenly  with  agonising  sepa- 
rations, atrocious  crimes,  and  tremendous  sufferings;  —  battles,  incredH>ly 
fierce  and  sanguinary,  follow  close  on  entertainments  incredibly  sumptuous 
and  elegant ;— terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  by  delicious  calms  at  sea ; 
and  the  land  scenes  are  divided  between  horrible  chasms  and  precipices,  and 
vales  and  gardens  rich  in  eternal  blooms,  and  glittering  with  palaces  and 
temples — ^while  the  interest  of  the  story  is  maintained  by  instruments  and 
agents  of  no  less  potency  than  insanity,  blasphemy,  poisonings,  religious 
hatred,  national  antipathy,  demoniacal  misanthropy,  and  devoted  love. 

We  are  aware  that  in  objecting  to  a  work  like  this,  that  it  is  made  up  of 
such  materials,  we  may  seem  to  be  objecting  that  it  is  made  of  the  elements 
of  poetry ,-'-since  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  it  is  by  the  use  of  these  very 
maferials  that  poetry  is  substantially  distinguished  from  prose,  and  that  it  is 
to  them  it  is  indebted  for  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  interest  it 
inspires  :  and  it  may  seem  a  little  unreasonable  t6  complain  of  a  poet,  that 
he  treats  us  with  the  essence  of  poetry.  We  have  already  hinted,  however, 
(hat  no  man  likes  to  live  entirely  on  essences,  and  that  our  objection  goes 
not  dnlY  to  the  excessive  strength  of  the  emotions  that  are  sought  to  be 
raised,  but  to  the  violence  of  their  transitions,  and  the  want  of  continuity  in 
the  train  of  feeling  that  is  produced.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  add 
a  word  Of  two  mofe  of  explanation. 

In  the  Jitit  place,  if  we  consider  how  the/act  stands,  we  shall  find  that 
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ktt  Oiepeit  poets,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  all  the  poets  who  chain  dowii 
the  atleotioD  of  their  readers,  and  maintain  a  growing  interest  through  a 
longseries.of  narrations,  have  been  remarkable  for  the  occasional  familiarity, 
9Dd  eteo  homeliness,  of  their  incidents,  characters,  and  sentiments.  This 
is  ihe  distinguishing  feature  in  Homer,  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  Shakspeare^ 
I^deo,  Soolt — and  will  be  found  to  occur,  we  believe,  in  ^11  poetry  that 
has  been  loog  and  extensively  popular,  or  that  is  capable  of  pleasing  very 
strongly,  or  stirring  very  deeply,  the  common  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
We  need  scarcely  make  an  exception  for  the  lofly  Lyric,  which  is.so  fiaur 
from  being  generally  attractive,  that  it  is  not  even  intelligible,  except  to  a 
slndkMis  few— or  for  those  solemn  and  devotional  strains  which  derive  their 
iniarast  from  a  still  higlier  principle ;  but  in  all  narrative  poetry — ^in  all  long 
pieces  made  up  of  descriptions  and  adventures,  it  seems  hitherto  to  have  heed 
an  indispetisable  condition  of  their  success,  that  the  peisons  and  events 
should  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  Uiose  vrtiich  we  meet  with  in 
ordinary  life ;  and,  though  more  animated  and  important  than  to  be  of  daily 
oGcnrrenee,  diould  not  be  immeasurably  exalted  above  the  common  standard 
of  human  fortune  and  character. 

It  should  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the  question^  that  such  is  the  factr— and 
that  no  narrative  poetry  has  ever  excited  a  great  interest,  where  the  persons 
were  too  much  purified  from  the  vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature,  or  the 
incideots  Coo  thorou^ly  purged  of  all  that  is  ordinary  or  familiar.    But  the 
slig^lest  reflection  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we  read  such  poetry,  must 
satisfy  ns  as/o  the  reamm  of  our  disappointment.    It  may  be  told  in  two 
words.    Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by  their  improbability;  and  fatigue, 
by  ofieriag  no  points  upon  which  our  sympathies  can  readily  attach.^^ 
Two  things  are  necessary  to  give  a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and  conmiand- 
ing  iDferesl;y(r8/>  that  weshould  believe  that  such  things  mighthavehappened ; 
and,  ee&mdfyf  that  (hey  might  have  happened  to  ourselves,  or  to  such 
persons  as  ourselves.     Bu(,  in  reading  the  ambitious  and  overwrought 
poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we  feel  perpetually,  that  there 
coidd  have  been  no  such  people,  and  no  such  occurrences,  as  we  are  there 
called  upon  to  feel  for ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  much  concern 
about  beings  whose  principles  of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own,  and 
who  are  placed  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never  known  any  parallel. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  stories  that  interest  us  must  represent  passions 
of  a  higher  pitch,  and  events  of  a  more  extraordinary  nature,  than  occur  in 
ordinary  life;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  rising  thus  sensibly  above  its 
level,  thatthey  become  objects  of  interest  and  attention.    But,  in  order  that 
this  very  elevation  may  be  felt,  and  produce  its  effect,  the  story  must  itself, 
in  other  places,  give  us  the  known  and  ordinary  level,*— and,  by  a  thousand 
adaptations  and  traits  of  univer9al  nature,  make  ns  feel  that  the  characters 
which  become  every  now  and  then  the  objects  of  our  intense  sympathy 
and  admiration^  in  great  emergencies,  and  under  the  influence  of  rare  but 
coooeivable  excitements,  are,  after  all,  our  fellow-creatures — ^made  of  the 
saiBe  flesh  and  blood  with  ourselves,  and  acting,  and  acted  upon,  by  the 
common  principles  of  our  nature.    Without  this,  indeed,  the  effect  of  their 
aaflferiDgs  and  exploits  would  be  entirely  lost  upon  us ;  as  we  should  be 
without  any  w^e  by  which  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  temptations 
they  had  to  resist,  or  the  energies  they  had  exerted.    To  make  us  aware  of 
the  aUitnde  of  a  mountain,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  us  the  plain 
fsom  wfaidi  it  ascends.    If  we  are  adlovr ed  to  see  nothing  but  the  table  land 
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at  the  top,  the  effect  will  be  no  greater  than  if  we  had  remained  on  the 
humble  level  of  the  shore— except  that  it  will  be  more  lonely,  bleak,  and 
iDhospitaJ)le.  And  thus  it  is  that,  by  exaggerating  the  heroic  quaiiltes 
of  heroes,  they  become  as  uninteresting  as  if  they  had  no  such  qualities — 
that  by  striking  out  those  weaknesses  and  vulgar  infirmities  which  identify 
them  with  ordinary  mortals,  they  not  only  cease  to  interest  ordinary  mor- 
ials,  but  even  to  excite  their  admiration  or  surprise ;  and  appear  merely  as 
strange  inconanvable  beings,  in  whom  superhuman  energy  and  reflneme&t 
are  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  the  power  of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of 
fasting  in  a  snake. 

The  wise  ancient  who  observed,  that  being  a  man  himself,  he  could  not 
but  take  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  related  to  man — ^might  have  con- 
firmed his  character  for  wisdom  by  adding,  that,  for  the  same  reason,    he 
could  take  no  interest  in  any  thing  else.    There  is  nothing,  after  all,   that 
we  ever  truly  care  for,  but  the  feelings  of  creatures  like  ourselves — and  ^we 
are  obliged  to  lend  them  to  the  flowery  and  the  brooks  of  the  valley,  and 
the  stars  and  airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take  any  delight  in  them.    With 
sentient  beings  the  case  is  more  obviously  the  same.     In  whatever  class  wo 
rank  them,  or  with  whatever  fantastic  attributes  we  may  please  to  invest 
them,  still  we  comprehend  and  concern  ourselves  about  them,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  resemble  ourselves.    All  the  deities  of  the  classic  mythology — 
and  all  the  devils  and  angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing  but  human  creatures 
•—or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long  as  they  are  so.    Let  any  one  try  to 
imagine  what  kind  of  story  he  could  make  of  the  adventures  of  a  set  of 
beings  who  differed  from  our  own  species  in  any  of  its  general  attributes— 
who  were  incapable,  for  instance,  of  the  debasing  feelings  of  fear,  pain,  or 
anxiety — and  he  will  find,   that  instead  of  becoming  more  imposing  and 
attractive  by  getting  rid  of  those  infirmities,  they  becomenUerly  insignificant, 
and  indeed  in  a  great  degree  inconceivable.    Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to 
the  matter  before  us,   and  not  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  common  ex- 
perience—suppose  a  tale,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  delicate  love  and 
j>unctilious  integrity,  to  be  told  to  a  race  of  obscene,  brutal,  and  plunder- 
ing savages — or,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  country,  if  a  poem, 
turning  upon  the  jealousies  of  court  intrigue,  the  pride  of  rank,  and  the 
cabals  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were  put  into  the  hands  of  village 
maidens  or  clownish  labourers,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  remoteness  of  the 
manners,  characters,  and  feelings  from  their  own  would  first  surprise,  and 
then  revolt  them — ^and  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  adventitious  supe- 
riority of  the  personages  concerned,  wouk),  instead  of  enhancing  the  interest, 
entirely  destroy  it,  and  very  speedily  extinguish  all  sympathy  witli  their 
passions,  and  all  curiosity  about  their  fate  ? — Now,  what  gentlemen  and 
ladies  are  to  a  ferocious  savage,  or  politicians  and  princesses  to  an  ordinan' 
rustic,  the  exaggerated  persons  of  such  poetry  as  we  are  now  considering  arc 
to  the  ordinary  readers  of  poetry.     They  do  not  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  their  existence,  or  their  adventures.    They  do  notcomp^ehend  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  conduct,  and  have  no  thorough  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
that  are  ascribed  to  them . 

We  have  carried  this  speculation,  we  believe,  a  little  too  far— and,  with 
reference  to  the  volume  before  us,  it  wou4d  be  more  correct  perhaps  to 
say,  that  it  had  suggested  these  observations,  than  that  they  are  strictly 
applicable  to  it.  For  though  its  faults  are  certainly  of  the  kind  we  have 
been  cndeavovtring  to  describe,  it  would  bo  quite  unjust  to  characterise  it  by 
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its  laiiils,  which  are  beyond  all  doubt  less  conspicuous  than  Hs  beauties. 
There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of  diction  and  imagery  spread 
OTcr  the  whole  work,  that  indicate  the  greatest  activity  and  elegante  of  fancy 
io  ibe  aotfaor ;  hot  it  is  every  where  pervaded  still  more  strikingly  with  a 
strata  of  tender  and  noble  feeling,  i)oured  out  with  such  warmth  and  abun- 
dance, as  to  steal  insensiblv  on  the  heart  of  the  reader,  and  gradually  to 
overflow  it  with  a  tide  of  sympathetic  emotion.  There  are  passages, 
Indeed,  and  Uiese  neither  few  nor  brief,  over  which  the  very  Genius  of 
poetry  seems  to  have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment — ^where  the  melody 
of  the  veiee  and  the  beauty  of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoniously  with  the 
force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that  the  whole  is  blended  into  one  deep 
9Bd  bright  stream  of  sweetness  and  feeling,  along  which  the  spirit  of  the 
leado'is  borne  passively  away,  through  long  reaches  of  delight.  Mr.  Moore's 
poetry,  indeed,  where  his  happiest  vein  is  opened,  realises,  more  exactly 
than  thai  of  any  other  vnriter,  the  splendid  account  which  is  given  by  Comiis 
of  the  floog  of 

**  His  mother  CircCj  and  the  Sirens  three, 
Amid  the  flowery -kir  tied  Naiades^ 
Who,  as  they  sud^,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul. 
And  mp  it  in  £lysium.'' 

And  thou^  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  so  often  have 
l«oken  the  measure  with  more  frivolous  strains,  or  filled  up  its  intervals 
with  a  sort  of  brMisaiiJulseito,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  his  excel- 
lenees  are  at  least  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  his  faults,  and,  on  the  whole, 

perhaps,  more  characteristic  of  his  genius.f 

•*  *     •         ♦  »  «^  *  ♦ 

We  have  now  said  enough,  to  let  our  readers  understand  both  what  it 
m,  and  what  we  think  of  it.  Its  great  fault  certainly  is  its  excessive  finery 
—-and  its  great  charm  the  inexhaustible  copiousness  of  its  imagery — the 
ffweetnesB  and  ease  of  its  diction — and  the  beauty  of  the  objects  and  senti- 
ments with  which  it  is  concerned.  Its  finery,  it  should  also  be  observed,  is 
not  the  vulgjBT  ostentation  which  so  often  disguises  poverty  or  meanness^ 
bot  the  extravagance  of  excessive  wealth.  We  have  said  this,  however,  we 
belJere,  before — and  suspect  we  have  little  more  to  say. 

AJ]  poets,  who  really  love  poetry,  and  live  in  a  poetical  age,  are  great 
imitators ;  and  the  character  of  their  writings  may  often  be  as  correctly 
ascsertained  by  observing  whom  they  imitate,  and  whom  they  abstain  from 
imiUiting,  as  from  any  thing  else.  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
reminds  us  oftener  of  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron  than  of  any  other  of  his 
eootemporaries.  The  resemblance  is  sometimes  to  the  Roderic  of  the  first 
niNitiimed,  but  most  frequently  to  his  Kehama.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  but,  in  many  passages,  the  coincidence  seems 
to  be  more  radical,  and  to  indicate  a  considerable  conformity,  in  taste,  and 
habits  of  conception.  Mr.  Southey's  tone,  indeed,  is  more|assuming,  his 
manner  more  solemn,  and  his  diction  weaker.  Mr.  Moore  is  more  lively 
—-his  figures  and  images  come  more  thickly — and  his  language  is  at  once 
more  familiar  and  more  strengthened  with  points  and  antitheses.  In  other 
respects,  the  descriptive  passages  in  Kehama  bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to 
many  in  the  work  before  us — in  the  brightness  of  the  colouring,  and  the 
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-f-  Here  folbws  an  interesting  analysis  of  the  poems,  with  abundant  specimens.  The  critical 
eiwuiatioBS on  the  paaaages ^quoted  are  well  worth  the  reader's  pemsal.  See  from  page  8  to  the 
tcffBHoatioii  of  the  critique. 
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amplitude  and  beauty  o{  the  details.    It  is  in  his  descriptions  of  ioVe»  and 
of  female  loveliness,  that  there  is  the  strongest  resemblance  to  Lord  ByroD, 
at  least  to  the  larger  poems  of  that  noble  author.     In  the  powerfal  and 
condensed  expression  of  strong  emotion,  Mr.  Moore  seems  lo  us  rather  to 
have  imitated  the  tone  of  some  of  his  lordship's  smaller  pieces — but  ioiilated 
them  as  only  an  original  genius  could  imitate— as  Lord  Byron  himself  may 
be  said,  in  his  later  pieces,  to  have  imitated  those  of  an  earlier  date.—* 
There  is  less  to  remind  us  of  Scott  than  we  can  very  well  account  for,  when 
we  consider  the  great  range  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  and  po^ir«^ 
ful  writer :  and  we  must  say,  that  if  Mr.  Moore  could  bring  the  resemhlanee 
a  little  closer,  and  exchange  a  portion  of  his  superfluous  images  and  ecstaaies . 
for  an  equivalent  share  of  Mr.  Scott's  gift  of  interesting  and  delisting  as 
with  pictures  of  familiar  nature,  and  of  that  spirit  and  energy  which  never 
rises  to  extravagance,  we  think  he  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  exchange. 
To  Mr.  Grabbe  there  is  no  resemblance  at  all :  and  we  only  mention  his 
name,  to  observe,  that  he  and  Mr.  Moore  seem  the  antipodes  of  our  pfesent 
poetical  sphere,  and  to  occupy  the  extreme  points  of  refinement  and  home- 
liness that  can  be  said  to  fall  within  the  legitimate  dominion  of  poetry. 
They  could  not  meet  in  the  middle,  we  are  aware,  without  changing  their 
nature,  and  losing  their  specific  character ;  but  each  might  approach  a  few 
degrees,  we  think,  with  great  mutual  advantage.     The  outposts  of  all  em- 
pires are  posts  of  peril — though  we  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  great  iMKiour 
in  maintaining  them  with  success. 
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It  may  seem  vary  doubtful,  whether  the  progress  and  the  vicissitudas  of 
the  elegant  arts  can  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  general  laws,  with  the 
same  plausibility  as  the  exertions  of  the  more  robust  faculties  of  the  hwnan 
mind,  in  the  severer  forms  of  science  and  of  useful  art.  The  action  of  fancy 
and  taste  seems  to  be  affected  by  causes  too  various  and  minute  to  be  enu- 
merated with  sufficient  completeness  for  the  purpose  of  philosophical  theory. 
To  explain  them,  may  appear  to  be  as  hopeless  an  attempt,  as  to  account  for 
one  summer  being  more  warm  and  genial  than  another.  The  difficotty 
must  be  owned  to  be  great.  It  renders  complete  explanations  impossible ; 
and  it  would  be  insurmountable,  even  in  framing  the  most  general  outline 
of  theory,  K  the  various  forms  assumed  by  imagination,  in  the  fine  arts,  did 
not  depend  on  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  as  well  as  powerful  agents  in 
the  moral  world.  They  arise  from  revolutions  of  popular  sentimenls. 
They  are  connected  with  the  opinions  of  the  age,  and  wifi)  the  manners  of 
the  refined  class,  as  certainly,  though  not  as  much,  as  with  the  passions  of 
the  multitude.  The  comedy  of  a  polished  monarchy  never  could  be  of  the 
same  character  with  that  of  a  bold  and  tumultuous  democracy.  Changes  of 
xeligion  and  of  government,  civil  or  foreign  wars,  conquests  which  derive 
aplendour  from  distance,  or  extent,  or  difficulty — ^long  tranquillity— all 
these,  and  indeed  every  conceivable  modification  of  the  state  of  a  coDnmii- 
nity,  show  themselves  in  the  tone  of  its  poetry,  and  leaye  long  and  deep 
traces  on  every  part  of  its  literature.    Geometry  is  the  same,  not  only  at 

•Poods  :  by&unuel  Rogen :  indwtiag  Fiagmeots  of  a  Poem  oaHed  the  Vojuse  of  OoIiibiIhio. 
— Vol.  xxii  p.  38.    October,  1813.  '     '^^- 
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and  Pftrifl,  but  in  the  extremes  of  Atheos  and  Samarcand.  Bat  the 
alale  of  the  genenil  feeliDg  in  England,  at  this  moment,  required  a  different 
poetry  firom  that  which  delighted  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Luther  or 
Aibed.  It  ought  to  be  needless  to  guard  this  language  from  misconception, 
by  an  obseryation,  so  obviously  implied,  as  that  there  are  some  qualities 
wiudk  must  be  common  to  all  delightful  poems  of  every  time  and  country. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  connection  of  the 
character  of  English  poetry,  with  the  state  of  the  country,  was  very  easily 
traced.     The  period  which  extended  from  the  English  to  the  French 
Revolution,  was  the  golden  age  of  authentic  history.    Governments  were 
aecuie,  nations  tranquil,  improvements  rapid,  manners  mild  beyond  the 
exaiqile  ot  any  Cormer  age.    The  English  nation,  which  possessed  the 
greatest  of  all  human  blessings,  a  wisely  constructed  popular  gOTernment, 
oeoeasanly  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  every  other  benefit.    The  tranquil- 
lity of  that  fortunate  period  was  not  disturbed  by  any  of  thotie  calamitous, 
or  even  extraordinary  events,  which  excite  the  imagination  and  inflame  the 
paasions.     No  age  was  more  exempt  from  the  prevalence  of  any  species  of 
popular  enthusiasm.    Poetry,  in  this  state  of  things,  partook  of  that  calm, 
argomenlative,  moral,  and  directly  useful  character  into  which  it  naturally 
sfdmdcAt  when  there  are  no  events  which  call  up  the  higher  passions ;  -— 
when  every  talent  is  allured  into  the  immediate  service  of  a  prosperous  and 
uiproviDg  ^society  ;<— and  when  wit,  taste,  diffused  literature,  and  fastidious 
«riticiMn,  combine  to  deter  the  young  writer  f^om  the  more  arduous  enter* 
lirises  of  poetical  genius.  In  such  an  age  every  art  becomes  rational.  Heason 
19  the  power  which  presides  in*a  calm :  but  reason  guides,  rather  than  im«- 
pels ;  and,  though  it  must  regulate  every  exertion  of  genius^  it  never  can 
raise  it  to  vigorous  action . 

The  sdiool  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  which  prevatted  till  a  very  late  period 
of  the  last  century,  is  neither  the  most  jpoetical  nor  the  most  national  part 
of  our  literary  annab.  These  great  poets,  sometimes  indeed  ventured  into 
the  Tegions  of  pure  poetry.  But  their  general  character  is,  that  ''not  in 
fancy's  ma»  they  wandered  long ; "  that  they  rather  approached  the 
elegant  correctness  of  our  Continental  neighbours,  than  supported  the 
faring  flight  which,  in  the  former  age,  had  borne  English  poetry  to  a  sub- 
limer  elevation  than  that  of  any  other  modem  people  of  the  West. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  great,  though  quiet 
diaogos,  began  to  raanif^t  themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters,  in  every 
European  nation  which  retained  any  portion  of  mental  activity.  About 
Ihattiriie,  the  exclusive  authority  of  our  great  rhyming  pools  began  to  be 
weakiHied ;  new  tastes  and  fashions  began  to  show  themselves  in  the  poetical 
world.  A  school  of  poetry  mu^t  have  prevailed  long  enough  to  be  probably 
OD  the  verge  of  downfall^  before  its  practice  be  embodied  in  a  correspond 
dent  syatom  dT  criticism.  Johnson  was  the  critic  of  our  second  poetical 
school.  As  Car  M  his  prejudfces  of  a  political  or  religious  kind  did  not 
disqualify  him  for  all  criticism,  he  was  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the 
critic  of  this  species  of  poetry.  Without  more  imagination,  sensibility,  or 
delicacy  than  it  required,  — not  always  with  perhaps  quite  enough  for  its 
higher  parts, — he  possessed  sagacity,  slircwdness,  experience,  knowledge 
of  mankind,  a  taste  for  ratfonal  and  orderly  compositions,  and  a  disposition 
U>  aceept,  instead  of  poetry»  that  lofty  and  vigorous  declamation  in  harmo- 
nious verse,  of  which  he  himself  was  capable,  and  to  which  his  great 
flkasters  sometimes  descended .    His  spontaneous  admiration  scarcely  soared 
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above  Dry  den.  ''Merit  of  a  loftier  class  he  rather  saw  than  felt.'' 
Shakspeare  has  transcendent  excellence  of  every  sort,  and  for  every  critic, 
except  those  who  are  repelled  by  the  faults  which  usaally  attend  sublime 
virtues, —  character  and  manners,  morality  and  prudence,  as  well  as  ima- 
gery and  passion.  Johnson  did  indeed  perform  a  vigorous  act  of  reluctant 
justice  towards  Milton ;  but  it  was  -a  proof,  to  use  his  own  words,  that 

^  At  length  our  mighty  Bard's  TictoriouB  lays 
Fill  the  loud  Toice  ot  uniTeraal  praise ; 
And  baffled  Spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb. 
Yields  to  renown  the  oenturies  to  come ! ". 

The  deformities  of  the  life  of  Gray  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  to  jealousy — 
for  Johnson's  mind,  though  coarse,  was  not  mean — but  to  the  prejodtces 
of  his  University,  his  faction,  and  his  poetical  sect :  and  this  last  bigotry 
is  die  more  remarkable,  because  it  is  exerted  against  the  most  skilful  and 
tasteful  of  innovators,  who,  in  reviving  more  poetical  subjecU  and  a  more 
splendid  diction,  has  employed  more  care  and  finish,  than  those  who  aimed 
only  at  correctness. 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Goldsmith  and  the  rise 
of  Gowper,  is  perhaps  more  barren  than  any  other  twelve  years  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  poetry  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
fertile  soil  was  at  length  exhausted.  But  it  had  in  fact  only  ceased  to  ex- 
hibit its  accustomed  produce.  The  established  poetry  had  worn  out  either 
its  own  resources,  or  the  constancy  of  it»  readers.  Former  attempts  to 
introduce  novelty  had  been  either  too  weak,  or  too  early.  Neither  the 
beautiful  fancy  of  Collins,  nor  the  learned  tind  ingenious  industry  of  War- 
ton,  nor  even  the  union  of  sublime  genius  with  consummate  art  in  Gray, 
had  produced  a  general  change  in  poetical  composition.  But  the  fulness  of 
time  was  approaching ;  and  a  revolution  has  be^n  accomplished,  of  which 
the  commencement  nearly  coincides  (not  as  we  conceive  accidentally)  with 
that  of  the  political  revolution  which  has  changed  the  character  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  Europe.  It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  that  na- 
tions become  weary  even  of  eicellence,  and  seek  a  new  way  of  writing, 
though  it  should  be  a  worse.  But  besides  the  operation  of  satiety — the 
general  cause  of  literary  revolutions — several  particular  circumstances  seem 
to  have  affected  the  late  changes  of  our  poetical  taste ;  of  which,  two  are 
more  conspicuous  than  the  rest. 

In  the  natural  progress  of  society,  the  songs  which  are  the  effusions  oC 
the  feelings  of  a  rude  tribe,  are  gradually  polished  into  a  poetry  still  retaining 
the  marks  of  those  national  opinions,  sentiments,  and  manners,  from  which 
it  originally  sprung.  The  plants  are  improved  by  cultivation ;  but  they 
are  still  the  native  produce  of  the  soil.  The  only  perfect  example  which 
we  know,  of  this  sort,  is  Greece.  Knowledge  and  useful  art,  and  perhaps 
in  a  great  measure  religion,  the  Greeks  received  from  the  East.  But  as 
they  studied  no  foreign  language,  it  was  impossible  that  any  foreign  lite- 
rature should  influence  the  progress  of  theirs.  Not  even  the  name  of  a 
Persian,  Assyrian,  Phenician,  or  Egyptian  poet  4s  alluded  to  by  a  Greek 
writer; — the  Greek  poetry  was  therefore  wholly  national.  ThePelasgic 
baMads  were  insensibly  formed  into  epic,  and  tragic,  and  lyric  poems  :  bat 
the  heroes,  the  opinions,  the  customs,  continued  as  exclusively  Grecian,  as 
they  had  been  when  the  Hellenic  minstrels  knew  little  beyond  the  Adriatie 
and  the  Egean.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  a  copy  from  tliat  of  Greece. 
When  the  classical  studies  revived  amidst  the  chivalrous  manners  and  feudal 
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iBAtiUitaoDS  of  Gothic  Europe,  the  imitation  of  ancient  poets  struggled  agaiVlst 
ttie  power   of  modern  sentiments,  wiUi  yarious  event,  in  different  times 
and  OHUitries,  but  eyery  where  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  giye  somewhat  of 
ao  ariificiai  and  exotic  character  to  poetry.   Jupiter  and  the  Muses  appeared 
io  Hie  poems  of  Christian  nations.    The  feelings  and  principles  of  demo- 
ciades  were  copied  by  the  gentlemen  of  Teutonic  monarchies  or  aristocra- 
cies.   The  sentiments  of  the  poet  in  his  verse,  were  not  those  which 
actuated  him  in  his  conduct.    The  forms  and  rules  of  composition  were 
bocTOwed  from  antiquity,  instead  of  spontaneously  arising  from  the  manner 
of  thinking  of  modem  communities.     In  Italy,  when  letters  first  revived, 
the  chivalrous  principle  was  too  near  the  period  of  its  full  vigour,  to  be  op- 
prened  by  the  foreign  learning.    Ancient  ornaments  were  borrowed,  lAit 
themmanlic  form  was  prevalent;  and  where  the  forms  were  classical, 
the  spirit  eontinued  to.  be  romantic.    The  structure  of  Tasso's  poem  was 
that  of  the  Grecian  epic ;  but  his  heroes  were  Christian  Knights.    French 
poetry  haying  been  somewhat  unaccountably  late  in  its  rise,  and  slow  in 
its  progress,  reached  its  brilliant  period,  when  all  Europe  had  considerably 
leal  its  ancient  characteristic  principles,  and  was  fully  impregnated  with 
claaucal  ideas.     Hence  it   acquired  faultless  elegance.      Hence  also  it 
became  less  natural  —  more  timid  and  more  imitative  —  more  like  a  feeble 
translation  of  Roman  poetry.     The  first  age  of  English  poetry,  in  the  reign 
of  EJiiabeth,  displayed  a  combination,  fantastic  enough,  of  chivalrous  fancy 
and  feeling,  with  classical  pedantry:  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  native  genius 
was  unsobdued  ;  and  the  poems  of  that  age,  with  all  their  faults,  and  partly 
perhaps  from  their  faults,  are  the  most  national  part  of  our  poetry,  as  they 
undoublfidly  contain  its  highest  beauties.    From  the  accession  oi  James  to 
the  Civil  War,  the  glory  of  Shakspeare  turned  the  whole  national  genius  to 
the  drama ;  and,  after  the  Restoration,  a  new  and  classical  school  arose* 
under  whom  our  old  and  peculiar  literature  was  abandoned,  and  almost 
forgotten.    But  all  imported  tastes  in  literature  must  be  in  some  measure 
supefficial.     The  poetry  which  grew  in  the  bosoms  of  a  people,  is  always 
capable  of  being  revived  by  a  skilful  hand.    When  the  brilliant  and  poignant 
lines  of  Pope  b^an  to  pall  on  the  public  ear,  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
revert  to  the  cultivation  of  our  indigenous  poetry. 

Nor  was  this  the  sole,  or  perhaps  the  chief,  agent  which 'was  working'  a 
poetical  change.  As  the  condition  and  character  of  the  former  age  had  pro- 
duced an  argumentative,  didactic,  sententious,  prudential,  and  satirical 
poetry ;  so,  the  approaches  to  a  new  order  (or  rather  at  first  disorder)  in 
political  society,  were  attended  by  correspondent  movements  in  the  poetical 
world. — ^Bolder  speculations  be|an  to  prevail ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  a 
more  proper  occasion  to  remark  how  the  feelings,  which  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  civil  mutation,  called  for  a  alemer  and  more  lofty  system  of  ethics ; 
and  to  prnnt  out  the  slender  but  important  threads  which  bound  them  to 
the  most  abstruse  researches  of  metai^iystcs.  A  combination  of  the  science 
and  art  of  the  tranquil  period,  with  the  hardy  enterprises  of  that  which 
succeeded,  gave  rise  to  scientific  poems,  in  which  a  bold  attempt  was  made, 
by  the  mere  force  of  diction,  to  give  a  poetical  interest  and  elevation  to  the 
coldest  parts  of  knowledge,  and  to  those  arts  which  have  been  hitherto  con^ 
sidered  as  the  meanest.  Having  been  forced  above  their  natural  place  by 
the  first  wonder,  they  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  subsequent  depres- 
sion ;  nor  will  a  similar  attempt  be  successful,  without  a  more  temperate 
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use  of  power  over  style,  until  the  diffusion  of  physical  knowledge  renders 
it  familiar  to  the  popular  imagination,  and  till  the  prodigies  worked 
by  the  mechanical  arts  shall  have  bestowed  on  them  a  character  of 
grandeur. 

As  the  agitation  of  men's  minds  approached  the  period  of  explo^on,  its . 
effects  on  literature  became  more  visible.  The  desire  of  strong  emotion 
succeeded  to  the  solicitude  to  avoid  disgust.  Fictions,  both  dramatic 
and  narrative,  were  formed  according  to  the  school  of  Rousseau  and 
Goethe.  The  mixture  of  comic  and  tragic  pictures  once  more  display 
itself,  as  in  the  ancient  and  national  drama.  The  sublime  and  energetic 
feelings  of  devotion  began  to  be  more  frequently  associated  with  poetry. 
The  tendency  of  political  speculation  concurred  in  directing  the  mind 
of  the  poet  to  the  intense  and  undisguised  passions  of  the  uneducated, 
whidi  fastidious  politeness  had  excluded  from  the  subjects  of  poetical 
imitation. 

The  history  of  nations  unlike  ourselves — the  fantastic  mythology  and 
ferocious  superstition  of  distant  times  and  countries— or  the  legends  of 
our  own  antique  faith,  and  the  romances  of  our  fabulous  and  heroic  ages, 
became  favourite  themes  of  poetry.  Traces  of  a  higher  order  of  feeling 
appeared  in  the  contemplations  in  which  the  poet  indulged,  and  in  the  events 
and  scenes  which  he  delighted  to  describe.  The  fire  with  which  a  chtvalrous 
tale  was  told,  made  the  reader  inattentive  to  negligences  in  the  story  or  the 
style.  Poetry  became  more  devout,  more  contemplative,  more  mystical, 
more  visionary,*^more  alien  from  the  taste  of  those  whose  poetry  is  only 
a  polished  prosaic  verse, — more  full  of  antique  superstition,  and  more  prone 
to  daring  innovation,— painting  both  coarser  realities  and  purer  imaginations, 
than  she  had  before  hazarded, — ^sometimes  buried  in  the  profound  quiet 
required  by  the  dreams  of  fancy, -sometimes  turbulent  and  mactial, — 
seelung  "fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves"  in  those  times  long  past,  when  the 
frequency  of  the  most  dreadful  dangers  produced  heroic  energy  and  the 
ardour  of  faithful  affection. 

Even  the  direction  given  to  the  traveller  by  the  accidents  of  war  has  not 
been  without  iis  influence.  Greece,  the  mother  of  freedom  and  of  poetry 
in  the  west,  which  had  long  employed  only  the  antiquary,  the  artist,  and 
the  philologist,  was  at  length  destined,  after  an  interval  of  many  silent  and 
inglorious  ages,  to  awaken  the  genius  of  a  poet.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for 
those  perfect  forms  of  heroism  and  liberty,  which  his  imagination  had 
placed  in  the  recesses  of  antiquity,  he  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  of  the 
imperfections  of  living  men  and  real  insytutions,  in  an  original  strain  of 
sublime  satire,  which  clothes  moral  anger  in  imagery  of  an  almost  horrible 
grandeur;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  coincide  with  the  estimate  of  reason, 
yet  could  only  flow  from  Uiat  worship  of  perfection,  which  is  the  soul 
of  all  true  poetry. 

The  tendency  of  poetry  to  become  national,  was  in  more  than  one  case 
remarkable.  While  the  Scottish  middle  age  inspired  the  most  popular 
poet  perhaps  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  national  genius  of  Ireland  at 
length  found  a  poetical  representative,  whose  exquisite  ear  and  flexible 
fancy  wantoned  in  all  the  varieties  of  poetical  luxury,  from  the  levities  to 
the  fondness  of  love,  from  polished  pleasantry  to  ardent  passion,  and  from 
the  social  joys  of  private  life  to  a  tender  and  mournful  patriotism,  taught  by 
the  melancholy  fortunes  of  an  illustrious  country ; — ^with  a  range  adapted  (o 
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IB  the  composition  of  a  people  susceptible  of  all  feeliogs  which 
hare  tbe  colour  of  generosity,  and  more  exempt  probably  than  any  other 
fron  degrading  and  unpoetical  yices. 

Hie  Allure  of  innumerable  adyenturers  is  ineyitable,  in  literary  as  well 
m  in  political  reyolulions.     The  inyentor  seldom  perfects  his  invention. 
The  UDGoathness  of  the  noyelty,  the  clumsiness  with  which  it  is  managed 
hj  an  UDfiractised  hand,  and  the  dogmatical  contempt  of  criticism  natural  to 
the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of  the  innovator,  combine  to  expose  him  to  ridi- 
cule, and  generally  terminate  in  his  being  admired,  though  warmly,  by 
few  of  his  contemporaries — ^remembered  only  occasionally  in  after  times 
— and  supplanted  in  general  estimation  by  more  cautious  and  skilful  imita- 
tors.    With  the  very  reverse  of  unfriendly  feelings,  we  observe  that  er- 
roneoos  theories  respecting  poetical  diction — exclusive  and  prbscriptive 
notions   in  criticism,  which  in  adding   new  provinces  to  poetry  would 
deprive  her  of  ancient  dominions  and  lawful  instruments  of  rule— -and  a 
D^ect  of  that  extreme  regard  to  general  sympathy,  and  even  accidental 
prejudice,  which  is  necessary  to  guard  poetical  novelties  against  their  na- 
tmal  enemy  the  satirist— have  powerfully  counteracted  an  attempt  equally 
moral  and  philosophical,  made  by  a  writer  of  undisputed  poetical  genius,  to 
enla^  the  territories  of  art,  by  unfolding  the  poetical  interest  which  lies 
lafeot  in  the  common  acts  of  the  humblest  men,  and  in  the  most  ordinary 
modes  of  feeling,  as  well  as  in  the  most  familiar  scenes  of  nature. 

The  various  opinions  which  may  naturally  be  formed  of  the  merit  of 
individual  writers,  form  no  necessary  part  of  our  consideration.  We  con- 
lider  the  present  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing  periods  of  English  poetry. 
But  those  who  condemn  all  contemporary  poets,  need  not  on  that  account 
dissent  from  our  speculations.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  proved  the  reality, 
and  in  part  perhaps  to  have  explained  the  origin,  of  a  literary  revolution. 
At  no  time  does  the  success  of  writers  bear  so  uncertain  a  proportion  to 
their  genius,  as  when  the  rules  of  judging  and  the  habits  of  feeling  are 
UDfletiled. 

It  is  not  uninteresting,  even  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  to  observe  the 
fortune  of  a  poem  which,  like  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  appeared  at  thb 
oommeooenent  of  this  literary  revolution,  without  paying  court  to  the  re- 
volutionary tastes,  or  seeking  distinction  by  resistance  to  them.  It  bor- 
rowed no  aid  either  from  prejudice  or  innovation.  It  neither  copied  the 
bshlon  of  the  age  which  was  passing  away,  nor  offered  any  homage  to 
the  rising  novelties.  It  resembles,  only  in  measure,  the  poelns  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  were  written  in  heroic  rhyme.  Neither  the  bri^ 
liant  sententiousness  of  Pope,  nor  the  frequent  languor 'and  negligence  per-^ 
haps  inseparable  from  the  exquisite  nature  of  Gold5mith,'could  be  traced  in  a 
poem,  from  which  taste  and  labour  equally  banished  mannerism  and  in-- 
equality.  It  was  patronised  by  no  sect  or  faction.  It  was  neither  imposed 
on  the  public  by  any  literary  cabal,  nor  forced  into  notice  by  the  noisy 
anger  of  conspicuous  enemies.  Yet,  destitute  as  it  was  of  every  foreign 
help,  it  acquired  a  popularity  originally  very  great ;  and  which  has  not  only 
continued  amidst  extraordinary  fluctuation  of  general  taste,  but  increased 
amidst  a  succession  of  formidable  competitors.  No  production,  so  popular,^ 
was  probably  ever  so  little  censured  by  criticism.  It  was  approved  by  the 
critics^  as  much  as  read  and  applauded  by  the  people ;  and  thus  seemed  to 
eombine  the  applause  of  Contemporaries  with  the  suffrage  of  the  repre- 
aenlatiyes  of  Posterity. 
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It  is  needless  to  make  extracts  from  a  poem  which  is  familiar  to^every 
reader.  In  selection,  indeed,  no  two  readers  would  probably  agree.*  But 
the  description  of  the  Gipsies— -of  the  Boy  quitting  his  Father's  house — and 
of  the  Savoyard  recollecting  the  mountainous  scenery  of  his  country — and 
the  descriptive  commencement  of  the  Tale  in  Cumberland,  have  remained 
most  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds.  We  should  be  disposed  to  quote  the 
following  verses,  as  not  surpassed,  iii  pure  and  chaste  elegance,  by  any 
English  lines: — 

^  When  Joy's  bright  aun  hath  shed  his  erening  ray, 
And  Hope'g  delunTe  rneteon  cease  to  play ; 
When  clouds  on  clouds  the  smiling  prospect  doae. 
Still  through  the  gloom  thy  star  serenely  glows : 
Like  yoD  (air  orb  she  gilds  the  brow  of  Night 
With  the  mild  magic  of  reflected  light" 

The  conclusion  of  the  fine  passage  on  the  veterans  at  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea,  has  a  pensive  dignity  which  beautifully  corresponds  wi(h  the 
scene : — 

**  Long  have  je  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Oild  the  calm  close  of  Talour's  various  day.*' 

And  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  moral,  tender  and  ele- 
gant lines  which  close  the  Poems : — 

**  Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  summer*  visions  fly. 
If  but  a  fleeting  doud  obscure  the  sky ; 
If  but  a  beam  of  sober  reason  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairv  frost-work  melts  away ! 
But  can  the  wues  of  art,  the  grasp  of  power, 
Snatch  the  ridi  relics  of  a  well-spent  hour  ? 
These,  when  the  trembling  spirit  wings  her  flight, 
Pour  round  her  path  a  stream  of  living  light ; 
And  gild  those  pure  and  perfect  realms  of  rest. 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  her  sons  are  blest !  '^ 

The  descriptive  passages  of  this  classical  poem  require,  indeed,  a  closer 
inspection,  and  a  more  exercised  eye,  than  those  of  some  celebrated  con- 
temporaries, who  sacrifice  elegance  to  effect,  and  whose  figures  stand  out 
in  bold  relief,  from  the  general  roughness  of  their  more  unfinished  composi- 
tions. And  in  the  moral  parts  there  is  often  discoverable  a  Yirgilian  art, 
which  suggests,  rather  than  displays,  the  various  and  contrasted  scenes  of 
human  life, — and  adds  to  the  power  of  language  by  a  certain  air  of  reflec- 
tion and  modesty,  in  the  preference  of  measured  terms  over  those  of  more 
apparent  energy. 

In  the  Epistle  to  a  Friend,  the  Panegyric  on  Engraving — ^the  View  from 
the  Poet's  Country-house — the  Bee-hives  of  the  Loire— and  the  Rustic 
Bath,  will  immediately  present  themselves  to  the  recollection  of  most  poe- 
tical readers. 

In  the  View  from  the  House,  the  scene  is  neither  delightful  from  very 
superior  beauty,  nor  striking  by  singularity,  nor  powerful  from  reminding 
us  of  terrible  passions  or  memorable  deeds.  It  consists  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary of  the  beautiful  features  of  nature,  neither  exaggerated  nor  repre- 
sented with  curious  minuteness,  but  exhibited  with  picturesque  elegance, 
in  connection  with  those  tranquil  emotions  which  they  call  up  in  the  calm 
order  of  a  virtuous  mind,  in  every  condition  of  society  and  of  life. 

The  Verses  on  the  Torso  are  in  a  more  severe  style.  The  Fragment  of 
a  Divine  Artist,  which  awakened  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  seems  to 
disdain  ornament : — 
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**  And  dott  thoa  tiin,  ihoa  msM  of  breathiaii  tloiie»  < 
(Tbr  ^t  limbs  to  Night  and  Chaos  hnrl'd) 
Slalfsit^  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  World ; 
SnrTiTioK  all.  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  though  the  spirits  of  the  North  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth,  when  in  her  pomp  she  slepti 
Smote  thee  with  fury^  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dtist  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  'twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unquetPd  thy  gkwious  energies ! 
Afpiring  minds,  with  thee  eonrersbg,  caught 
Bright  reYelationa  of  the  Good  they  fought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spell  in  secret  given. 
To  draw  down  Gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  Hearen !  ** 

If  poetlcad  merit  bore  any  proportion  to  magnitude,  ''  the  Sick  Chamber,*' 
and  "the  Batterfly,"  would  deserve  no  attention  :  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  two  small  poems,  by  the  same  writer,  in  which  he  has  attained 
soch  high  degrees  of  kinds  of  excellence  so  dissimilar.  The  first  has  a  truth 
of  detail,  which,  considered  merely  as  painting,  is  admirable;  but  assumes 
a  bi^  character,  when  it  is  felt  to  be  that  minute  remembrance,  with  which 
aOedioii  recollects  every  circumstance  that  could  influence  a  beloved  suf- 
ferer. Though  the  morality  which  concludes  the  second  be  in  itself  very 
beaotifol,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  verses  would  not  have  left  a  more 
unmixed  delight,  if  the  address  had  remained  as  a  mere  sport  of  fancy, 
wilhoat  the  seriousness  of  an  object,  or  an  application. 

The  Verses,  written  in  Westminster  Abbey,  are  surrounded  by  dangerous 
reoollectioDS.  They  aspire  to  commemorate  Fox — and  to  copy  some  of  the 
grandest  thoughts  in  the  most  sublime  work  of  Bossuet.  Nothing  can  satisfy 
the  expectation  awakened  by  such  names.  Yet  we  venture  to  quote  the 
following  lines,  with  the  assurance,  that  there  are  some  of  them  which 
would  be  most  envied  by  the  best  writers  of  this  age : 

**  Friend  of  the  Absent !  Guardian  of  the  Dead ! 
Who  but  would  here  their  sacred  sorrows  shed? 
(Such  as  He  shed  on  Nelson's  closing  grsTe ; 
How  soon  to  claim  ihe  sympathy  He  gave !) 
In  Him,  resentful  of  another's  wrong. 
The  dumb  were  eloquent,  the  feeble  strong. 
Truth  from  his  lips  a  charm  celestial  drew — 
Ah,  who  so  mighty  and  so  gentle  too  ? " 

The  scenery  of  Loch  Long  is  among  the  grandest  in  Scotland ;  and  (he 
following  description  of  it  shows  the  power  of  feeling  and  painting.  Pec- 
haps,  however,  it  partly  owes  its  insertion  here,  to  individual  recollections, 
as  well  as  national  sentiments.  In  this  Island,  the  taste  for  Nature  has 
grown  with  the  progress  of  refinement.  It  is  most  alive  in  those  who  are 
most  brilliantly  distinguished  in  social  and  active  life.  It  elevates  the  mind 
above  the  meanness  which  it  might  contract  in  the  rivalship  for  praise ;  and 
preserves  those  habits  of  reflection  and  sensibility,  which  receive  so  many 
mde  shocks  in  the  coarse  contests  of  the  world.  Not  many  summer  hours 
can  be  passed  in  the  most  mountainous  solitudes  of  Scotland,  without  meeting^ 
some  who  are  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  the  sublime  objects  of  Na-^ 
ture  which  they  had  travelled  so  far  to  admire. 

**  Upon  another  shore  I  stood. 
And  look'd  upon  another  flood,  * 
Great  Ocean's  self !  rTis  He  who  fills 
That  vast  and  awful  aepth  of  hills;) 

*  Loch  Long. 
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Where  immy  an  elf  was  pItjiBR  rcmnd. 
Who  treads  unshod  hit  caatsic  ipoood ; 
And  speaks,  his  native  rocks  aaiODg» 
As  PiNOAL  spoke,  and  Ossian  suofi^. 

Night  fell ;  aad  dark  and  darker  grew 
That  narrow  m,  that  narrow  sky, 
As  o'er  the  frlimmi^ring  waves  we  iew, 
The  searbird  ntsltiog,  wailiog  hy. 
And  now  the  grampus,  half  descried,  . 
Black  and  huge  above  the  tide ; 
The  cliffs  and  promontories  there, 
Front  to  front,  and  broad  and  bare. 
Bach  beyond  each,  with  giant-feet , 
Advancrag  as  in  haste  to  meet ; 
The  shattered  fortress,  whence  the  Dane 
Blew  his  shrill  blast,  nor  nish'd  in  vain, 
Tvrant  of  the  drear  domain ; 
All  into  midni([ht- shadow  sweep — 
When  day  springs  upward  froni  the  deep  !* 
i  Kindling  the  waters  w  its  flight. 
The  prow  wakes  splendour ;  and  the  oar. 
That  rose  and  fell  unseen  before. 
Flashes  in  a  sea  of  light ! 
Glad  sign,  and  sure !  for  now  we  hail 
Thy  flowers,  Glenflnart,  in  the  gale ; 
And  bright  indeed  the  path  should  be. 
That  leiids  to  Friendship  and  to  Thee ! 

Oh  blest  retreat,  and  sacred  too  ! 
Sacred  as  when  the  bell  of  prayer 
ToU'd  duly  on  the  desert  air. 
And  crosses  deck'd  thy  summits  blue. 
Oft  like  some  k)ved  romantic  tale. 
Oft  shall  my  weary  mind  recall. 
Amid  the  hum  and  stir  of  men. 
Thy  bcechen  fffove  and  waterfall, 
The  ferry  with  its  gliding  sail. 
And  i)er-4he  Lady  of  the  Glen ! " 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  novelties  of  this  volume,  is  the  poem  or 
poems,  entitled,  ** Fragments  of  the  Voyage  of  Columbus."  The  subject 
of  this  poem  is,  politically  or  philosophically  considered,  among  the  most 
important  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  introduction  of  Christianity 
(humanly  viewed) — the  irruption  of  the  Northern  barbarians — the  contest 
between  the  Christian  and  Mussulman  nations  in  Syria — the  two  inventions 
of  Gunpowder  and  Printing — the  emancipation  of  the  human  iinderstanding 
by  the  Reformation — the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  a  maritime  passage 
lo  Asia  in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  fifteenth  century — are  the  events  which 
have  produced  the  greatest  and  most  durable  effects  since  the  establidiment 
of  civilisation,  and  the  consequent  commenconent  of  authentic  history.  But 
the  poetical  capabilities  of  an  event  bear  no  proportion  to  historical  impor- 
tance. None  of  the  consequences  that  do  not  strike  .the  senses  or  the  fancy, 
cdLii  interest  the  poet.  The  greatest  of  the  transactions  above  enumerated, 
jare  obviously  incapable  of  entering  into  poetry.  The  Crusades  were  not 
without  permanent  effects  on  the  state  of  men ;  but  their  poetical  interest 
does  not  arise  from  these  effects ; — and  it  immeasurably  surpasses  them. 

Whether  the  voyage  of  Columbus  be  destined  to  be  for  ever  incapable 
of  becoming  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem»  is  a  question  which  we  have 
scarcely  the  means  of  answering.  The  success  of  great  writers  lias  often 
so  little  corresponded  with  the  promise  of  their  subject,  that  we  might  be 
almost  tempted  to  think  the  choice  of  a  subject  indifferent.  The  story  of 
Hamlet,  or  of  Paradise  Lost,  would  beforehand  have  been  pronounced  to 

*  A  pheoomeuon  described  by  many  narigators. 
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be  VQUMUiageable.  Perhaps  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  of  MiltoD  has 
rather  compensated  for  the  incorrigible  defects  of  ungrateful  subjects,  than 
ooBQuned  them.  The  course  of  ages  may  produce  the  poetical  genius — 
the  liiBtorical  maleriab  and  the  national  feelings,  for  an  American  epic  poem. 
Then  is  yet  but  one  8tate  in  America,  and  that  state  is  hardly  become  a 
MlioB.  At  some  future  period,  when  every  part  of  the  continent  has  been 
the  soNie  of  memorable  events,  when  the  discovery  and  conquest  have  re^ 
coded  info  that  legendary  dimness  which  allows  fancy  to  niould  them  at 
her  pleacnfe,  the  early  history  of  America  may  afford  scope  for  the  genius 
ot  a  thousaDd  national  poets ;  and  while  some  may  soften  the  cruelty  which 
darkens  tbe  daring  energy  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro*-while  others  may,  in 
perhapB  new  iorms  of  poetry,  ennoble  the  pacific  conquests  of  Penn — and 
while  the  genius,  the  exploits,  and  the  fate  of  Raleigh,  may  render  his  es- 
tablishsients  probably  Ihie  most  alluring  of  American  subjects— every  inha- 
bitant of  the  new  world  will  turn  his  eyes  with  filial  reverence  towards 
CohunbuB, — and  regard,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  the  voyage  which  laid  the 
foimdatioiiof  somany  states,  and  peopled  a  continent  with  civilised  men. 
Hostepie  subjects,  but  especially  such  a  subject  as  Columbus,  require  either 
the  fire  of  an  actor  in  the  scene,  or  the  religious  reverence  of  a  very  distant 
posterity.  Homer,  as  well  as  Ercilla,  and  Camoens,  show  what  may  be 
done  by  an  epic  poet  who  himself  feels^the  passions  of  his  heroes.  It  must 
not  be  denied,  that  Virgil  has  borrowed  a  colour  of  refinement  from  the  Court 
of  Augustus,  in  painting  the  age  of  Priam  and  of  Dido.  Evander  is  a  so- 
litary and  ezquisiie  model  of  primitive  manners,  divested  of  grossness  without 
]om%  (heir  simplicity.  But  to  an  European  poet,  in  this  age  of  the  worlds 
the  Voyage  of  Columbus  is  too  naked  and  too  exactly  defined  by  history. 
It  has  no  variety,  scarcely  any  succession  of  events.  Itconsists  of  one  scene, 
during  which  two  or  three  simple  passions  continue  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
exdlemeat.  It  is  a  voyage  with  intense  anxiety  in  every  bosom,  controlled 
by  magnanimous  fortitude  in  the  leader,  and  producing  among  his  followers 
a  fear  sometimes  submissive,  sometimes  mutinous,  always  ignoble.  It 
admits  no  variety  of  character*— no  unexpected  revolutions ;  and  even  the 
is0ue--tbe  nght  of  undiscovered  land,  though  of  unspeakable  importance, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  some  kinds  of  poetry,  is  not  an  event  of  such 
eatward  dignity  and  splendour  as  ought  naturally  to  close  tlie  active  and 
hriliiant  course  of  an  epic  poem. 

The  authiH'  has  according!  y  not  attempted  such  a  poem ;  he  professes  only 
Id  offer  firagments  of  the  voyage.  To  prove  that  these  fragments  have  not 
the  inlereat  of  a  story,  is  a  mere  waste  of  critical  ingenuity.  The  very  title 
of  Fragments,  is  a  disavowal  of  all  pretension  to  such  an  interest.  Many 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  originally  members  of  a  Lyric 
poem  on  the  voyage  of  Columbus;  and  they  still  retain  that  predominant 
character.  They  are  not  so  much  parts  of  a  narrative,  as  the  sentiments  or 
the  visions  of  the  poet.  In  the  progress  of  insertion  and  amplification^ 
they  seem  to  have  become  separate  poems — Lyrical,  Descriptive,  and  Dra- 
matic— oa  various  events  and  scenes  of  the  voyage.  It  cannot  be  true, 
that,  bemuse  the  whole  is  not  a  favourable  subject  for  epic  poetry,  many  of 
the  parts  should  not  be  well  adapted  to  such  poems.  Each  fragment  is  to 
be  tried  by  its  separate  excellence.  Part  of  Uiat  excellence  will  consist  in 
their  rdfktion  ai^  allusion  to  each  other,  which  naturally  arises  from  af- 
finily  of  subject.  If  there  be  any  other  criterion  by  which  such  poeias  are 
to  be  tried,  it  can  only  be  their  fitness  to  be  inserted  into  an  epic  poem,  tf 
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such  a  poem  could  be  founded  upon  Ihe  event.  The  title,  Fragn^enls,  ioH- 
pliesaJso  a  renunciation  o[  all  claim  to  whatever  merit  may  arise  from  the 
artifices  of  connection  and  transition.  This  will  be  considered  as  matter  of 
very  serious  reproach,  by  those  who  adopt  the  maxim  of  Frendi  criticism, 
that  difficulty  conquered  is  the  chief  triumph  of  talent — ^who,  to  be  conaisteDt 
with  themselves,  ought  to  consider  the  most  minute  expedient  of  art  as  sa— 
I)erior  to  the  noblest  exertions  of  genius. 

To  examine  the  general  question  of  epic  machinery,  on  an  occasioD  like 
the  present,  would  be  impertinent.  It  is  natural  that  the  Fragments  should 
give  a  specimen  of  the  marvellous  as  well  as  of  the  other  constitueots  of  epic 
fiction.  We  may  however  observe,  thatiit  is  neither  the  intention  nor  Uie 
tendency  of  poetical  machinery,  to  supersede  second  causes — to  fetter  the 
will — and  to  make  human  creatures  appear  as  the  mere  instrunents  of 
Destiny.  It  is  introduced,  to  satisfy  that  insatiable  demand  for  a  nature 
more  exalted  than  that  which  we  know  by  experience — which  creates  all 
poetry — and  which  is  most  active  in  its  highest  species,  and  in  its  most 
perfect  productions.  It  is  not  to  account  for  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  the  superhuman  agents  are  brought  down  upon  eartfi.  It  is  rather  for 
the  contrary  purpose,  of  lifting  them  into  a  mysterious  dignity  beyond  the 
cognizance  of  reason.  There  is  a  material  difference  between  the  acts  which 
superior^boings  perform  and  the  sentiments  which  they  inspire.  It  is  true, 
that  when  a  God  fights  against  men,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  or  anxiety, 
and  consequently  no  interest,  about  the  event, — ^unless  indeed  in  the  rude 
theology  of  Homer,  where  Minerva  may  animate  the  Greeks,  while  Mars 
excites  the  Trojans.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  these  divine  persons 
inspiring  passion,  or  represented  as  agents  in  the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 
Venus  and  Mars  inspire  love  or  valoui*.  They  give  a  noble  origin  and  a 
dignified  character  to  these  sentiments.  But  the  sentiments  themselves  act 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  nature ;  and  their  celestial  source  has  no  ten- 
dency to  impair  their  power  over  human  sympathy.  No  event,  whidi  has 
not  too  much  modern  vulgarity  to  be  susceptible  of  alliance  with  poetry,  can 
be  incapable  of  being  ennobled  by  that  eminently  poetical  art  which  as- 
cribes it  either  to  the  supreme  will,  or  to  the  agency  of  beings  who  are  greater 
than  human.  The  wisdom  of  Columbus  is  neither  less  venerable,  nor  less 
his  own,  because  it  is  supposed  to  flow  more  directly  than  that  of  otherwise 
men,  from  the  inspiration  of  Heaven.  The  mutiny  of  his  seamen  is  not 
less  interesting  or  formidable,  because  the  poet  traces  it  to  the  suggestion  of 
those  malignant  spirits,  in  whom  the  imagination,  independent  of  all  theo- 
logical doctrines,  is  naturally  prone  to  personify  and  embody  the  causes  of 
evil. 

Unless,  indeed,  the  marvellous  be  a  part  of  the  popular  creed  at  the 
period  of  the  action,  the  reader  of  a  subsequent  age  will  refuse  to  sym- 
pathise with  it.  His  poetical  faith  is  founded  in  sympathy  with  '  the 
poetical  personages.  What  they  believed  during  their  lives,  he  suffers 
to  enter  his  imagination  during  the  moment  of  enthusiasm  in  which  he 
adopts  their  feelings.  Still  more  objectionable  is  a  marvellous,  neither 
believed  by  the  reader  nor  by  the  hero ;— like  a  great  part  of  the  machi- 
nery of  the  Henriade  and  the  Lusiad,  which  indeed  is  not  only  absolutely 
ineffective,  but  rather  disennobles  heroic  fiction,  by  association  with 
light  and  frivolous  ideas.  Allegorical  persons  (if  the  expression  be  allowed) 
are  only  m  the  way  to  become  agents.  The  abstraction  has  received  a 
ftmt  ouUme  of  form  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  acquired  those  individual  marks, 
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and  dttracteristic  peculiarities,  which  render  it  a  really  existing  being. 
Beauly  and  love  gradually  form  themselves  into  Venus  and  Cupid.  To 
employ  them  in  the  intermediate  stage  through  which  they  must  pass  in 
Uie  eoarse  of  their  Uranformation  from  abstractions  into  deities,  is  an  inar- 
tificia]  and  uninteresting  expedient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  sublime 
parts  of  our  own  religion,  and  more  especially  those  which  are  common 
to  all  religion,  are  too  awful  and  too  philosophical  for  poetical  effect.  If 
we  except  Paradise  Lost,  where  all  is  supernatural,  and  where  the  an- 
cestors of  the  human  race  are  not  strictly  human  beings,  it  must  be  owned 
that  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  ally  a  human  action  with 
the  sublimer  principles  of  the  Ohristian  theology.  Some  opinions,  which 
may  perhaps,  without  irreverence,  be  said  to  be  ratlier  appendages  to 
the  Christian  system,  than  essential  parts  of  it,  are  in  that  sort  of  inter- 
iermediate  state  which  fits  them  for  the  purposes  of  poetry ; — sufficiently 
culled  to  ennoble  those  human  actions  with  which  they  are  blended — 
and  not  so  exactly  defined,  nor  so  deeply  revered,  as  to  be  inconsistent 
wUh  the  liberty  of  imagination.  The  guardian  angels,  in  the  project  of 
Bryd»,  had  the  inconvenience  of  having  never  taken  any  deep  root  in 
popular  belief.  The  agency  of  evil  spirits,  firmly  believed  in  the  age  of 
Columbus,  seems  to  afford  the  only  species  of  machinery  which  can  be  in- 
Irodnoed  into  his  voyage.  With  the  truth  of  facts  poetry  can  have  no 
concern ;  but  the  truth  of  manners  is  necessary  to  its  persons— and  its 
inarvelloas  must  be  such  as  these  persons  believed.  If  the  minute  inves- 
lif^tioos  c^  the  notes  to  this  poem  had  related  to  historical  details,  they 
would  have  been  insignificant ;  but  they  are  intended  to  justify  the  human 
and  the  supernatural  parts  ot  it,  by  an  appeal  to  the  manners  and  to  the 
opinions  of  the  age. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations,  it  is  now  only  necessary  to 
quote  some  of  these  fragments,  that  the  reader,  if  he  adopt  the  above  prin- 
ciples, may  have  the  means  of  applying  them  to  this  poem. 

The  proposilion — The  first  appearance  of  the  ships,  and  the  tradewind — 
in  the  first  canto,  appear  to  us  to  be  passages  which,  in  beauty  of  concep- 
tion and  execution,  it  is  not  easy  to  equal. 

• 

"  Say  who  fint  pass'd  the  porlals  of  the  West, 
And  the  ^eat  Secret  of  the  Deep  poneas'd  ; 
Who  fint  the  standard  of  his  Faith  nnfurl'd 
On  the  dread  confines  of  an  unknown  World^; 
Sunff  ere  bis  coining — and  bv  Heaven  detiiffn'd 
To  hft  the  TeU  that  eover'd  half  mankind !  .  .  . 
Twaa  night    Tbe  Moon  o'er  the  wide  wave  disclosed 
Her  awful  facej  and  Nature'n  self  reposed ; 
When,  skmly  rising  in  the  azure  sk/, 
Three  white  sails  shone— but  to  no  mortal  eye,— 
Entering  a  boundless  tea.    In  slumber  cast, 
The  Tery  ship-boy,  on  the  dizzy  mast. 
Half  breathed  his  orisons !    Alone  unchanged. 
Calmly,  beneath,  the  great  Commander  ranged. 
Thoughtful,  not  sad.    •  Th^wiU  be  done !  *  he  crie.l.- 
He  mke,  and,  at  his  call,  a  mighty  Wind, 
Not  like  the  fitful  blast,  with  fm  blind. 
But  deep,  majestic,  in  its  destined  course, 
Rash'd  with  unerring,  unrelenting  force. 
From  the  bright  Eut.    Tides  duly  ebb'd  and  flow'd ; 
Stars  rose  and  set ;  and  new  horizons  gtow'd : 
Yet  still  it  blew !    As  with  piimeTal  sway. 
Still  did  its  ample  spirit,  night  and  day, 
Move  oa  the  initers !  ^ 
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Id  the  following  yenes  a  griind  picture  is  exhibited  with  the  rimplicity    ^ 
which  becomes  it : — 

«  **  Yet  who  but  He  undaunted  could  explore 

A  world  of  waref — a  sea  withoot  a  raore, 
Tracktew,  and  Yast>  and  wild«  an  that  reveal'd 
When  round  the  Ark  the  birds  of  tempest  wheel'd ; 
When  all  Wat  afitl  in  the  deslroyiDg  hour — 
No  trace  of  man !  no  vestige  of  bis  power  !**  * 

The  character  of  Columbus  can  scarcely  be  presented  in  a  light  more 
venerable  than  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  fifth  Canto : — 

**  War  and  the  Graat  in  War  let  others  nng, 
Haroc  and  «poU,  and  tears  and  triumphing ; 
The  morning-march  tiiat  flashes  to  the  sun. 
The  feast  of  Tultures  when  the  day  is  done ; 
And  the  strange  tale  of  many  slain  for  one ! 
I  sing  a  &fan,  amidst  his  sufferinfTs  here. 
Who  watch^  and  served  in  humbleness  and-fear  ; 

Oenlle  to  others,  to  himself  severe 

Still  unsubdued  by  Danger's  varying  form, 
Still,  as  unconscious  of  the  coming  storm. 
He  look'd  elate !    His  beard,  his  mien  sublime, 
Shadow'd  by  Age — bv  Age  before  the  time. 
From  many  a  sorrow  borne  in  many  a  dime, 
Moved  every  heart."* 

The  beauty  of  the  verses  which  describe  the  first  sight  of  the  New  World, 
has  been  universally  acknowledged.  But  they  have  been  somewhat 
hastily  supposed  to  represent  the  same  event  as  occurring  at  difierent  times 
-*in  the  evening,  and  at  midnight.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
repugnance  is  only  in  the  imagination  of  the-critic.  Evening  is  described 
as  the  hour  of  vespers ;  and  midnight,  as  the  moment  when  a  light  is 
discovered  on  the  unknown  shore.  Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that 
the  evening  which  was  to  precede  so  important  a  night,  should  be  painted 
by  the  poet : — 

**  Twice  in  the  xeoitb  blatfed  the  orb  of  light ; 
No  shade,  all  sun,  insufferably  bright  1 
Then  the  long  line  found  rest — ^in  coral  tfroves 
Silent  and  dark,  where  the  sea-lion  roves : — 
And  all  on  deck,  kindling  to  life  again. 
Sent  forth  their  anxious  spirits  o'er  the  main. 

But  whence,  as  wafted  from  Elysium,  whence 
These  perfumes,  strangers  to  the  raptured  sense  ? 
These  boughs  ot  gol^  and  fruits  of  heavenly  hue. 
Tinging  with  vermeil  light  the  billows  blue? 
And  say,  oh  say,  (how  bleat  the  eye  that  spied. 
The  luuid  that  snatch'd  it  sparkling  in  the  tide) 
Whoiie  cuuuioff  carved  this  vegetable  bowl, 
Symbol  of  social  rites,  and  intercourse  of  soul  ? 

Such  to  their  grateful  ear  the  gush  of  springs, 
Who  course  the  ostrich,  as  away  she  wings ; 


««■ 


*  By  a  coincidence  which  most  have  been  aeddenlal,  the  same  original  oonceptaon  presented 
itself  to  a  writer  of  the  first  order  of  genius.  "Cette  superbe  mer,  sur  bquelle  Thomme  jamais  ne 
pent  imprimer  sa  trace.  Si  les  vaisseaux  riDonneot  un  moment  K-s  ondes.  la  vague  vient  ellkcer 
txtte  l^^re  marque  de  servitude,  et  la  mer  reparait  teHe  qu'eUe  futau  preaitar  joor  da  sa  crtetifla.** 
"—Coftiwi*,  1.  30. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  celebrated  work  ii»  a  thought  which,  by  a  oomcidence  equally 


casual,  is  the  baais  of  one  of  the  noblest  atanasaa  of  Eagliah  iync  poetry.    *•*  Et  n*est-oe  paa 
effiet  Pair  natal  pour  un  Anglaia  qu'un  vaiaseau  au  milieu  de  la  mer  f^-^^ortmie,  ii.  999. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  wave, 

Her  home  is  oo  the  deep-^CampbeWt  Mar.  ^  EhqL  . 
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Hiid  kneeKog  camels  roood  tne  sacred  well. 

The  sails  were  furi'd  :  with  masqr  a  meking  dose, 
Solemn  and  slow  the  evening  anthem  rose. 
Rose  to  the  Virgin.    'Twas  the  hour  of  day. 
When  setting  eonao'er  anmiBer  seas  display 
A  path  of  g^ry»  opening  in  the  'weet 
To  golden  climea,  and  islands  of  the  blest ; 
Aoahuman  Toices,  oq  the ailen^  air. 
Went  cfer  the  waves  m  son^  m  gladness  there ! 

Chosen  of  Men !  'twas  thine,  at  noon  of  night, 
JRint  from  the  prow  to  hail  the  alimmering  light. . 
*  Pff>RO !   Rqdrioo  !  there,  methought,  it  shone  1 
There— in  the  west  I  and  •nowj  alaa,  %is  gone  !— 
Twas  alia  dreaip !  we  gaae  and  gaze  in  rain  I 
— ^ut  mark  and  speak  not^  there  it  comes  again  1 
It  moves ! — ^what  form  unseen,  what  being  inere 
With  tMuh-like  Uutre  ^es  the  in\iiifcy  av  ? 
His  instincts,  passions,  ^ajr,  how  like  our  own  ? 
Oh  ?  when  idll  day  refveal  a  world  anknown  ?*  '* 

The  whole  yisiQn  wiadi  eonckides  the  poem,  is  lenuneDUy  beau&itul. 
Imii  16  needHess  to  praloag  our  exiraats  ffnooi  a  volume,  <which  must  long 
^0  haie  been  in  the  battds  ^  every  veader  of  tlbm  Review.  The  extraote 
ainaily  given  wiil  show,  that  it  always  has  eoBsramnate  idegaace,  and 
cAeD  iuSeeted  grandeur.  The  author  is  not  one  of  those  poets  who  m 
flat  for  a  hundred  lines^  in  order  to  heighten  the  apparent  elevation  of  one 
mre  locliuiaAe  yerae.  He  does  not  conduct  his  jreaders  over  a  desert,  to 
iwfapav  dan  into  the  feqaper  in  which  they  'bestow  the  iChanns  (rf  Paradise 
on  a  tew  frees  and  a  fountain  in  a  green  spot. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  volume  in  our  language  of  wfaidh  it 'Can  he  so  truly 
aid,  as  of  the  preseut,  that  it  is  equaHy  exempt  from  the  frailties  of  neg- 
tigeoee  and  the  vices  of  affectation.  The  exquisite  polish  of  style  is 
ladeed  more  admired  by  the  artist  than  hy  the  people.  The  gentle  and 
ekgant  pleasore  which  it  imparls,  can  only  he  lelt  by  a  calm  reason,  an 
cxBfcned  taste,  .and  a  nnnd  free  from  turbulenit  passions,  ^t  these 
heaulies  of  eaecution  can  exist  only  in  combination  with  much  of  the 
Ittimary  beauties  of  thought  and  feeling.  Without  a  oonaidesalUe  portion 
<if  Ihem,  the  works  of  the  greatest  genius  must  perish;  and  poets  of  the 
tint  rank  depend  on  them  for  no  small  part  of  the  perpetuity  oi  their 
iune.  They  are  pennaoent  heauties.  In  poetry,  diough  not  in  eloquence, 
it  is  leas  to. rouse  Ihe  passiooa  of  a  moment,  than  to  satisfy  Ihe  taste  of  all 

S«BS. 

In  eadmsting  the'  poetical  rank  of  'Mr.  Rogeis,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
fliat  pofwhtfity  never  can  arise  &om  elegance  alone. .  The  vices  of  a  poon 
may  reader  ittpepolar ;  and  yirtnes  •f  a  faint  character  may  be  sufficient  to 
fracTfe  a  lan^ishing  and  coid  reputation.  But  to  he  both  popular  poets 
and  dasncal  vmters,  is  the  rare  lot  of  those  few  who  are  released  from  all 
•oiicitnde  about  their  literary  fame.  It  oft^n  happens  to  successful  writers, 
^  the  Inslie  of  their  fiist  productions  throws  a  temporary  cloud  over  some 
of  ihaae  which  follow.  Of  all  literary  misfortunes,  this  is  the  most  easily 
aodored,  and  the  most  speedily  repaired.  It  is  generally  no  more  than 
amoffleotary  illusioa  produced  by  disappointed  admiration,  which  expeoied 
BKMe  from  the  talents  of  the  admired  writer  than  any  talents  could  per- 
fonn. 

If  r.  Rogers  has  iong^passed  that  period  of  probation,  during  whioh  it  may 
be  excusable  to  feel  some  painful  solicitude  about  the  reception  of  every  new 
work.    Whatever  may  be  the  rank  assigned  hereafter  to  his  wrilingp,  when 

¥OL.  I.  W 
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compared  to  each  other,  the  writer  has  most  certainly  taken  his  place  among 
the  classical  poets  of  his  country/ 


THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPEARE.+ 

Many  persons  are  very  sensible  of  the  effect  of  fine  poetry  on  their  feel- 
ings, who  do  not  well  know  how  to  refer  these  feeUngs  to  their  causes ;  and 
it  is  always  a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly  the  sources  from 
which  our  delight  has  proceeded — and  to  trace  back  the  mingled  stream 
that  has  flowed  upon  our  hearts,  to  the  remoter  fountains  from  which  it  has 
been  gathered;  and  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well  as  precision, 
and  embodied  in  an  eloquent  description  of  the  beauty  which  is  eQq)lained, 
it  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive,  and  not  the  least  instractive,  of  literary 
exercises.     In  all  works  of  merit,  however,  and  especially  in  all  works  of 
orighial  genius,  there  are  a  thousand  retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces, 
which  escape  hasty  and  superficial  observers,  and  only  give  out  their  beauties 
to  fond  and  patient  contemplation  : — ^a  thousand  slight  and  haraionising 
touches,  the  merit  and  the  effect  of  which  are  equally  imperceptible  to 
vulgar  eyes ;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the  continual  presence  of  that 
poetical  spirit,  which  can  only  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  in  some 
measure  under  its  influence,  and  have  prepared  themselves  to  receive  it,  by 
worshipping  meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it  inhabits. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  is  room  enough  for  originality, — and  more 
room  than  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  yet  filled.     In  many  points,  however,  he  has 
sPquitted  himself  excellently ; — partly  in  the  developement  of  the  principal 
characters  with  which  Shakspeare  has  peopled  the  fancies  of  all  English 
readers— but  principally,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensibility  with  which 
he  has  traced,  and  the  natural  eloquence  with  which  he  has  pointed  out 
(heir  familiarity  with  beautiful  forms  and  images — that  eternal  recurrence 
to  what  is  sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspects  of  nature— that  indestruC' 
tible  love  of  flowers  and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters— and  soft  airs 
and  sounds,   and  bright  skies,  and  woodland  solitudes,  and  mooolight 
bowers,  which  are  the  material  elements  of  poetry — ^and  that  fine  sense  of 
their  undefinable  relation  to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence  and  vivi- 
fying soul — and  which,  in  the  midst  of  Shakspeare 's  most  busy  and  atrocious 
scenes,  falls  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks  and  ruins— contrasting  with 
all  that  is  rugged  and  repulsive,  and  reminding  us  of  the  existence  of  purer 
and  brighter  elements — ^which  he  alone  has  poured  out  from  the  richness 
of  his  own  mind,  without  effort  or  restraint,  and  contrived  to  intermingle 
with  the  play  of  all  the  passions  and  the  vulgar  course  of  this  world's  affairs, 
without  deserting  for  an  instant  the  proper  business  of  the  scene,  or  appear- 
ing to  pause  or  digress  from  love  of  ornament  or  need  of  repose ; — ^he  alone, 
who,  when  the  object  requires  it,  is  always  keen  and  worldly  and  practical 
— and  who  yet,  without  changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  course,  scatters 
around  him,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds  and  shapes  of  sweetness — and  coi^^uies 
up  landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance  and  freshness,  and  peoples  them  with 
spii*its  of  glorious  aspect  and  attractive  grace — and  is  a  thousand  times  more 


•  See  a  review  of  Rogen'«  poem  of  Human  TJfe,  Vol.  xxxLp.  325 
t  Chaniciew  of  Shakspeareii  Plays.  By 


William  Haxlitt.— Vol.  xxTiii,  p.  472.  Anguai,  1817. 
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full  of  tmcy  and  imagery,  and  splendour,  than  those  who,  for  the  sake  of 
'sudi  qoalilies,  hare  shrunk  back  from  the  delineation  of  character  or  pas- 
sjoo,  and  declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties  and  cares.  More  full  of 
wisdom  and  ridicule  and  sagacity,  than  all  the  moralists  and  satirists  in 
existence — ^he  is  more  wild,  airy,  and  inyentive,  and  more  pathetic  and  fan- 
fistic,  than  all  the  poets  of' all  regions  and  ages  of  the  world — and  has  all 
Uiose  elements  so  happily  mixed  upjn  him,  and  bears  his  high  faculties  so 
temperately,  that  the  most  severe  reader  cannot  complain  of  him  for  want 
of  strength  or  of  reason — ^nor  the  most  sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament  or 
IngeDuity .  Every  thing  in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abundance,|and  unequalled 
pariedion — ^but  every  thing  so  balanced  and  kept  in  subordination,  as  not  to 
jostle  or  disturb,  or  take  the  place  of  another.  The  most  exquisite  poetical 
cooceptioDS,  images,  and  descriptions,  are  given  with  such  brevity,  and  in- 
troduced with  such  skill,  as  merely  to  adorn,  without  loading,  the  sense 
they  accompany.  Although  his  sails  are  purple  and  perfumed,  and  his  prow 
of  beaten  gold, .  they  waft  him  on  his  voyage,  not  less  but  more  rapidly  and 
direeUy  than  if  they  had  been  composed  of  baser  materials.  All  his  ex- 
cellences, like  those  of  Nature  herself,  are  thrown  out  together ;  and,  in- 
stead of  interfering  with,  support  and  recommend  each  other.  His  flowers 
are  not  tied  up  iii  garlands,  nor  his  fruits  crushed  into  baskets— but  spring 
tiriog  from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  freshness  of  youth ;  while  the 
gracejful  foliage  in  which  they  lurk,  and  the  ample  branches,  the  rough 
and  vigorous  stem,  and  the  wide-spreading  roots  on  which  they  depend,  are 
present  along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places,  the  equal  care  of  their 
Creator. 

lilliat  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charm  of  a  moonlight  landscape  into  a 
single  line t-— and  that  by  an  image  so  true  to  nature,  and  so  simple,  as 
to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  common  observation?^ 

*^  See  how  the  Moonlight  sleeps  on  yooder  bank !  *'— 

YThoelse  has  expressed  in  three  lines,  all  that  is  picturesque  and  lovely  in  a 
summer's  dawn? — ^first  setting  before  our  eyes,  with  magical  precision,  the 
visible  appearances  of  the  infant  light,  and  then,  by  one  graceful  and  glorious 
image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all  die  freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  svd)limity 
of  reianiing  morning  ? — 

**  See,  loTC !  what  envious  itreaka 

Do  lace  the  severing  cloads  in  yooder  East  : 
Night's  candles  *  are  burnt  out, — and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops."  * 

Where  shall  we  find  sweet  sounds  and  odours  so  luxiv iously  blended  and 
illustrated,  as  in  these  few  words  of  sweetness  and  melody,  where  the  author 
says  of  soft  music — 

**  Oh,'  it  came  o'er  my  ear^  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing  and  giving  odour.'' 

*  If  tbff  advocates  for  the  grand  style  object  to  this  expression,  we  shall  not  stop  to  defend  it: 
bvC,  to  m,  it  seems  equally  MutifnJ,  as  it  is  obvious  and  natural,  toa  person  coming  out  of  a  lighted 
chaaiber  into  Ibepale  davrn.  The  word  candle,  we  admit,  is  rather  homely  in  modern  hinguage, 
wMe  biap  is  snmcieally  dignified  for  poetry.  The  moon  hangs  her  silver  lamp  on  high,  is  jn  every 
ichoolboy  «  copy  of  verses ;  but  she  could  not  be  called  the  candle  of  heaven  wiuout  manifest 
ahsiBility .  Such  are  the  caprices  of  nsage.  Yet  we  like  the  passage  before  us  much  better  as  it 
it.  than  if  the  candies  were  changed  into  lamps.  If  we  shouki  read,  *'  the  lamps  of  hlemven  are 
qncoehed,'*  or  "  wax  dim/'  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  charm  of  the  expression  would  be 
lost. 
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This  is  stitl  fiDer,  we  think,  tlian  (he  nobte  speech  on  music  in  tlie  Merchaal 
of  Venice,  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  endianlments  of  Pfospero'^ 
island ;  where  all  the  effects  of  sweel  sounds  are  expressed  in  mirnculous 
numbers,  and  traced  in  their  operation  on  all  the  gradations  of  being,  from 
Ihe  delicate  Ariel  to  the  brutish  Caliban,  who,  savage  as  he  is,  4s  still  touched 
wilh  those  supernatural  harmonies,  and  thus  exhorts  his  less  poetical  asso- 
t;iates — 

**  Be  not  afraid,  the  isle  is  foil  of  noises, 
Soands,  and  sweet  airs,  that  ^ve  deJi^kt  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twanguu;  instruments 
Win  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices. 
That  iff  then  had  waked  after  long  sleep, 
Would  make  me  sleep  again.*' 

Observe,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  poetical  speeches  of  this  incarnate 
demon,  are  not  mere  ornaments  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  explain  his  cha- 
racter, and  describe  his  situation  more  briefly  and  eflectually,  than  any  other 
words  could  have  done.  In  this  play,  and  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream . 
all  Eden  is  unlocked  before  us,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  natural  and  su- 
pernatural beauty  poured  out  profusely  to  Ihc  delight  of  all  our  faculties. 
We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with  quotations ;  but  we  refer  to  those  plays 
generally — to  the  forest  scenes  in  **  As  You  Like  it" — the  rustic  parts  of  the 
Winter's  Tale — several  entire  scenes  in  Cyrabeline,  and  in  Romeo  and 
luliet — and  many  passages  in  all  the  other  plays — as  illustrating  this  love 
of  nature  and  natural  beauty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — ^the  power 
it  had  over  the  poet,  and  the  power  it  imparted  to  him.  Who  else  would 
have  thought,  on  the  very  threshold  of  treason  and  midnight  murder,  of 
bringing  in  so  sweet  and  rural  an  image  at  the  portal  of  Qiat  blood-stained 
castle  ? — 

"  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-baunting'morllet,  does  approve 
By  his  loTed  masonry  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Has  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procrcant  cradle." 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an  elaborate  contrast  between  the 
peaceful  innocence  of  this  exterior,  and  the  guilt  and  horrors  that  are  to  be 
enacted  within.  There  is  no  hint  of  any  such  suggestion — but  it  is  set  down 
from  the  pure  love  of  nature  and  reality — because  the  kindled  mind  of  the 
poet  brought  the  whole  scene  before  his  eyes,  and  he  painted  all  that  he 
saw  in  his  vision.  The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  emphatic  exhorta- 
tion to  evil,  where  Lady  Macbeth  says.— 

^'Look  like  the  innooent  flower, 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it.*^ 

And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody  Richard — 


**  But  I  Was  bom  so  hTgh 


Onr  aery  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  topi 

And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  iicoms  the  sun.'' 


T\^  same  splendour  of  natural  imagery,  brought  simply  and  directly  to 
liear  upon  stern  and  repulsive  passions,  is  to  be  found  in  (he  cynic  rebukes 
of  Apemantus  lo  Timon :— 


r 
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''  Will  tbess  moisc  trees 


Tbal  Uave  outlived  ibe  eagle,  page  thv  heek. 

And  fkip  when  thou  poinVnt  out  ?  will  the  cold  brooks 

Guidied  with  ioe,  caudle  thj  morniog  teste 

To  core  thine  o'er-night'f  surfeit?  ** 

^oooR  but  Shakspeare  would  have  thought  of  pulling  this  noble  piclure 
iolo  the  tauntiog  address  of  a  snappish  misanthrope — any  more  than  the 
foOowing  into  the  mouth  of  a  mercenary  murderer :  — 

**  Their  fips  were  four  red  loeee  on  a'  italk. 
And  in  their  euininer  beauty  kias'd  each  other. ^ 

Or  this  delicious  description  of  concealed  love  into  that  of  a  regretful  and 
mofalisiQg  parent :  — 

**  But  he,  hk  own  affectSone'  Counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm 
Bre  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beautjr  (o  the  sun." 

And  yei  all  these  are  so  far  from  being  unnatural,  that  they  are  no  sooner 
put  where  they  are,  than  we  feel  their  beauty  and  eflect ;  and  acknowledge 
our  oblations  to  that  exuberant  genius  which  alone  could  thus  throw  out 
graces  aod  attractions  where  there  seemed  to  be  neiUier  room  nor  call  for 
them.  lo  the  same  spirit  of  prodigality  he  puts  this  rapturous  and  pas- 
siooale  exaltation  of  the  beauty  of  Imogen  into  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  cc ' 
even  a  lover ;  -i— 


It  is  her  breathing  that 


Perfumes  the  chamber  thus !  the  flame  o*  th'  taper 
Bows  towards  her !  and  would  under-peep  her  lids 
To  see  th'  enclosed  Kghto,  now  canopied 
Under  the  windowsi  white  and  amire,  laced 
With  blue  of  Heaven's  own  tinct — on  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinqn9^pot(ed,  like  the  crirasan  drops  . 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip." 


LORD  L£V£SON  GOWER'S  PO£MS  AND  TRANSLATIONS/ 

The  extremes  of  life,  high  and  low,  are  more  likely  to  comprise  close 
raemMaiicea  in  what  form  really  the  most  important  particulars  of  human 
ckarader  mmI  conduct,  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community.  There 
18  as  much,  and  nearly  the  same  danger  in  being  above  opinion  as  below 
it — in  receiving  a  sugar-and-water  education,  as  in  receiving  none  at  all — 
to  the  humooTS  which  follow  from  being  underworked,  overfed,  and  from. 
Use  indulgences,  as  in  the  feverish  exhaustion  that  accompanies  overwork, 
undeneedittg,  and  neglect.  One  of  the  mahi  evils  to  which  these  extremes 
are  alike  exposed,  and  from  which,  one  way  or  another,  they  sulTer  almost 
eifuaHy,  ia  the  want  of  sure  reguilar  employment.  The  difficulty,  which 
lk!e  graU  muBt  frequently  experience  in  Gnding  themselves  in  occupation^ 

*  i.  ThwektioM  fnm  the  Herman ;  and  Original  Poems.  By  Liord  Francis  Lefeson  Gower. 
1  Fiiisl,  a  Dauna,  bj  Goethe .'  with  IVanslations  from  the  German.  By  Lord  F.  L.  Gower.  3. 
Wallenstein's  Camp. from  the  German;  and  Original  Poems.  By  I^rd  P.  L.  Gower.— Vol  lii- 
r  ^1    October,  1880. 
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may  be  conceived  by  the  envy  with  which  such  a  man  as  even  Dr.  Johnson 
looked  on  persons  who  were  brought  up  to  a  profession.  Pride,  Young 
says,  was  not  made  for  man ;  leisure,  we  fear,  quite  as  little.  Notwithstand* 
ing  Fox's  favourite  lines — 

"  How  various  hiii  emplovments  whom  the  world 
Calls  idle,  and  who  justly,  in  return, 
Esteems  that  busy  world  ao  idler  too," 

oUr  race  is  not  sufBeSently  atrial  to  lead  a  gay  uncankered  life  **  under  the 
blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough."  The  undertaking  of  our  fine  gentlemen 
to  make  a  business  of  pleasure,  answers  much  worse,  they  may  depend 
upon  it,  than  the  opposite  experiment  of  the  industrious  classes  how  far  a 
pleasure  may  be  made  of  business.  The  misery  of  conjugating  that  verb 
ennuyer,  through  any  one  of  its  hundred  moods,  and  the  apparent  im- 
possibility of  providing  the  great  vulgar,  or  the  small,  with  respectable 
amusements,  must  dispose  a  reasonable  person  to  look  with  much  com- 
placency on  every  attempt  made  by  members  of  either  class  to  extend  their 
sphere  of  innocent  enjoyment.  Sufficient  numbers  for  all  the  waste  pur- 
poses of  life  are  sure  to  be  left  behind.  There  are  enow  whom  education 
and  civilisation  will  never  reach,  and  who,  consequently,  must  remain  in 
the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  them,  cither  the  mere 
figurante  figures,  or  the  beasts  of  burden  for  society, — the  prey  for  \\s 
sharpers,  or  company  for  its  fools.  Were  a  taste  for  literature  to  be  valued 
only  at  its  chance  of  aflbrdmg  some  protection  against  degrading  or  destruc- 
tive pleasures  (the  blandishments  of  the  gaming-table  and  the  public-house), 
it  could  never,  even  whilst  thus  negatively  appreciated,  either  mount  loo 
high  or  descend  too  low.  The  cause  of  letters  must  gain  something  in  the 
end.  In  the  mean  time,  a  solid  advantage  is  gained  to  a  still  better  cause  ; 
although  our  village  minstrels  should  fail  to  give  us  any  strain  more  powerful 
than  that  of  Bloomfield  and  Glare,  or  althoinh  Byron's  extinct  volcano 
should  find  in  the  present  generation  of  noble  poets,  no  more  bright  and 
burning  representative  than  scrawls  of  phosphorus  rubbed  into  a  sort  of 
glimmer  on  a  dark  wall. 

It  has  been  rumoured  lately,  on  high  bibliopolist  authority,  that  the  rage 
for  poetry  is  over.  If  verses  can  no  longer  be  made  so  as  to  yield  a  re- 
munerating price,  professional  dealers  in  them  will  turn  their  intellectual 
capital  into  some  other  line  of  business,  and  amateurs,  who  can  afford  to 
print,  although  the  gentle  reader,  and  still  more  gentle  purchaser,  may  not 
be  forthcoming,  will  have  Parnassus  entirely  to  themselves.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  sneaking  kindness  we  may  feel  for  ''  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
write  wkh  ease,''  and  who  have  married  themselves  to  immortal  verse  for 
love,  and  not  for  money,  it  must  be  admitted  that  merely  starving  out  one's 
competitors  is  not  the  most  flattering  species  of  success,  if  success  can  be 
predicated  in  a  case  where,  by  the  supposition,  (he  artists  have  withdrawn, 
and  (he  public  are  become  indifferent.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  evident  that 
no  great  stream  of  national  taste  can  suddenly  change  its  channel  without 
occasioning  terrible  distress.  Considering  what  extensive  manufactories  of 
rhyme  had  been  now,  for  many  years,  successfully  established  thougbont 
the  realm,  and  how  completely  **  the  inspiration  of  the  poet's  dream"  were 
become  subject  to  the  ondinary  laws  of  trade,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  on 
the  necessary  consequences  of  this  supposed  caprice  of  fashion.  What  a  loss 
to  unlucky  publishers,  whose  floors  are  creaking  under  wasle  editions  of 
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toniefiilied  authors  !->^what  a  mournftil  prospect  to  veteran  bards,  at  an 
adraoeed  age,  and  without  warning,  to  be  thus  suddenly  thrown  out  of 
tespedaMe  employment! — ^what  an  embarrassment,  as  well  as  disappoiot- 
meof,  la  prudent  fiaithers,  and  sanguine  sisters,  where  the  hopes  of  a  whole 
ftmily  may  have  hung  on  the  youthful  genius  whom  they  were  bringing  up 
apoeiI'>-«specially,  since  most  other  professions  are  already  overflowing  ; 
not  to  meolion  that  the  spoiled  children  of  the  Muses  lie  under  a  traditional 
sospicioD  of  not  being  easily  convertible  to  the  drudgery  of  daily  prose. 
However,  the  evil  *  is  temporary  only,  and  we  must  struggle  through  it 
as  we  can.  We  pity  most  the  liberal  booksellers  who  have  speculated 
deeply  in  the  three  per  cents,  of  poetry,  and  are  large  holders  of  a  stock 
which  will  never  charm  "the  leathern  ears  of  stockbrokers  or  Jews/'  For 
the  peels  thus  discountenanced,  posterity  will  perhaps  have  little  reason  to 
regret  the  stranglidg  of  our  "mute  in^orious  Miltons,'*  the  ebb  and  flow 
ci  whose  imagination  is  duly  regulated  according  as  their  golden  couplets 
are  al  a  discount  or  .a  premium  in  the  London  market.  Let  a  poet  arouse 
us  from  our  sleep  again,  as  with  the  first  stanza  of  Branksome  Hail,  and  we 
diall  not  fear. 

In  case  the  above  complaint  of  the  falling  ofl*  in  the  demand  for  poetry 
shonld  be  duly  verified  by  appropriate  returns  to  parliament,  specifying  tlie 
amooot  of  the  difierent  soj^ts  ^  verse  become  unsaleable,  and  distinguishing 
the  cases  of  the  supernumerary  writers  necessarily  discharged,  tender  com- 
passion  for  their  poorer  brethren  may  move  some  one  of  our  noble  versifi- 
eators  to  propose  in  their  behalf  a  mitigated  form  of  compensation,  such  as 
putting  them  on  a  list  of  deputy  or  supplemental  laureats ;  or  employing 
them  nnder  a  vote  of  credit  upon  a  public  work — as  some  great  national 
poem.  Shonld  Lord  Leveson  Gower  propose  a  grant  of  public  money  for 
this  purpose,  the  most  wasteful  application  hitherto  recognised,  of  the  fa- 

*  Loeke't  spiriC  Vill  njoice  in  this  newA.    He  seems  to  have  got  his  notion  of  a  poet  rrom  Ix»rd 
Rodiesler,  and  to  hare  dreaded  the  thoughts  of  one  in  a  republic  or  private  house,  a«  much  as 
could  be  ever  done  by  either  Plato  or  Lord  Burleigh.    His  admiration  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore, 
oompared  with  whom,  he  says,  *'  all  our  English  poefs,  except  Milton,  have  been  mere  ballad- 
nwacn,**  does  lot  entitle  his  opinion,  on  the  point  of  poetry  itself,  to  much  respect    It  might  aliiQ 
bave  beeateped,  that  hia  soggestioo  in  behalf  of  a  philosophic  poem  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
viuTerse  would  have  incUneafaim  to  more  forbearance.     WhiUt  we  think  that  he  underrates  the 
proSeieiicy  thai  pains-taking,  without  any  genius,  majf  give,  we  quite  agree  that  the  crop  thus 
M  is  aol  worth  the  expenses  of  oultivation.    It  is  wine  made  of  out-of-doors  grapes  in  England. 
We  are  eqnaOy  satisfi^,  that  a  bovhood  passed  over  a  Grcdus  ad  Pamassttm,  and  metrical 
caikons,  is  the  surest  way  to  secure  having  no  crop  at  all.    "  If  be  has  no  genius  to  poetrv,  ii  is  the 
■ost  onreaaoaabie  thin^  in  the  world  to  torment  a  child,  and  waste  his  time  about  that  which 
aerer  eaa  soeoeed ;  and  if  he  has  a  poetic  vein,  it  is  to  me  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world,  that  the 
fittber  should  desire  or  suffer  it  to  be  cherished  or  improved.     Methinks  the  parents  should  labour 
lo  bare  H  stifled  and  suppressed  as  much  as  may  be ;  and  I  know  not  what  reason  a  father  can  have 
fa  wish  In  wd  a  poet,  who  does  not  desire  to  have  him  bid  defiance  to  all  other  ealliogs  and  business ; 
which  a  not  yet   the  womt  of  the  case,  f^r  if  he  proves  a  svccesisful  rhymer,  and  once  the  r«- 
polalioB  of  a  wit,  I  desire  it  mav  be  considered  what  company  and  places  he  is  like  to  spend  his 
tiatt  ia,  aay,  aad  estate  too ;  for  it  is  very  seldom  seen  that  any  one  discovers  mines  of  gold  or  silver 
B  fhvaamis.     It  is  a  pleasant  air,  but  a  barren  soil;  and  there  aie  very  few  instauoes  of  those 
who  have  added  to  their  patrimony  bjr  any  thing  they  have  reaped  &om  thence.    Poetry  and  gaining, 
wbiefa  oBiially  go  tocether,  are  alike  in  this  too,  that  they  seldom  bring  any  advantage,  but  to  those 
wbo  bare  nothing  dse  to  live  oo.    Men  of  estates  almost  constantly  go  away  losers ;  and  it  is  well 
if  they  escape  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlian  their  whole  estates,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them.     If,  there- 
fore, yoa  would  not  have  your  son  the  fiddle  to  every  jovial  company,  without  whom  the  sparks  could 
■ot  nUk  their  wine,  nor  know  how  to  pass  an  afternoon  idly ;  if  you  would  opt  have  him  to  waste 
Us  line  and  estate  to  divert  others,  and  contemn  the  dirty  acres  left  him  by  his  anceston^  I  do  not 
tikaik  yoa  will  much  care  he  should  be  a  poet,  or  that  his  schoolmaster  should  enter  him  in  versity- 
iag.    Bat  yet.  if  any  one  will  think  poetry  a  desirable  quality  in  his  ton,  and  that  the  study  of  it 
would  laiae  his  iaacy  and  parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess,  that,  to  that  end,  reading  the  excellent 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than  making  bad  veises  of  his  own,  in  a  language  that  is  not 
his  own.     And  he,  whose  design  it  is  to  excel  in  English  ^^try .  wouU  not,  I  guess,  think  the 
wai  to  it  were  to  make  his  first  cd«ays  in  l^alin  verses."-— rAowiyMs  concerning  Eduealion. 
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(ushered  in  as  it  was  by  Wyatt,  Surrey  and  Sidney),  there  were  splendid 
exceptions.  But»  as  a  general  rule,  the  least  acceptable  and  efBcient  form 
which  the  gratitude  or  munificence  of  the  great  ever  tissumed  towards  eiUier 
^ts  or  poetry  itself,  was  the  method,  to  which  they  have  occasionally  had 
recourse,  of  paying  them  in  kind.  The  notion,  once  circulated  in  France, 
that  poetry  was  indebted,  among  us,  for  its  successful  cultivation,  to  the 
patronage  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  more  e^pecigtUy  to  their  conde- 
scension in  practising  the  same,  is  a  pretension  quite  in  character  with  the 
court  of  Louis  XIY.  '*  II  n'est  point  surprenant  que  la  poteie  soit  portte 
si  loin  chez  cette  nation.  Les  premiers  seigneurs  ne  d6daignent  point  de  la 
cultiver.  My  Lord  Roscommon,  le  Due  de  Buckingham,  my  Lord  Dorset, 
et  plusieurs  autres  personnes,  n^es  dans  le  rang  le  plus  61ev6,  ont  fait  des 
ouvrages,  qui  ^galent  les  beaux  morceaux  des  grands  poMes."  (Leiir^ 
Juives,) 

The  period  chosen  as  the  flourishing  era  illustrated  by  such  incomparable 
models,  is  decisive  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  obligation  with  which  our 
literature  has  in  this  respect,  in  point  of  fact,  been  burdened.  It  is  natural 
enough  that  a  Frenchman  should  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  age  of  our 
national  improvement  must  be  contemporary  with  the  introdution  of  French 
influence  into  the  cabinets  of  our  authors.  How  Pope  was  betrayed  to 
give  countenance  to  any  such  absurdity,  by  paraphrasing  Horace's  pretti- 
ness  of  Qfwcia  capta/erum  ticiwem  cepit,  with  the  direct  statement,  that 
an  analogous  eflect  was  produced  upon  English  literature  by  French  models. 
is  perfectly  incomprehensible : — 

"  We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captife'K  charAui; 
Her  artM  Tictorious  triumph'd  o'er  our  arms." 

In  a  note,  he  further  explains  his  meaning  by  informing  the  reader  Chat 
about  this  time  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Godolphin,  and  others,  together 
with  Mr.  Waller,  translated  the  Pompey  of  Gorneille,  and  *'the  more  cor- 
rect French  poets  began  to  be  in  reputation."  If  there  is  one  fact  more 
certain  in  our  literary  history  than  another,  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  courtiers 
of  Charles  the  Second  set  an  example  as  injurious  to  the  genius  as  to  the 
morals  of  the  English  people.  The  French  character,  and  colour  which 
they  gave  to  their  compositions,  never  thoroughly  amalgamated  with  the 
more  free  principle  and  natural  movement  of  our  great  vernacular  writers 
under  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  the  First.  It  is  difficult,  on  any  other 
supposition,  to  account  for  the  subsequent  decay  of  poetical  invention,  and 
the  dreary  waste  that  Dodsley's  Collections,  and  our  Miscellanies,  spread 
over  so  long  a  period,  of  which  they  are  almost  the  standard  woi^s.  Au- 
thors, apparently  aware  that  they  were  not,  as  Spenser  says,  of  child  ''with 
glorious  great  intent,''  refused  to  foster  and  present  these  bantlings  as  their 
own.  Ashamed  of  a  foreign  and  mongrel  filiation,  they  stocked  with  them 
these  repositories  of  careless  literature, — the  foundling^  hospitals  of  an  age 
when  albums  and  annuals  were  yet  unknown.  The  notion  that  our  litera- 
ture, for  upwards  of  a  century,  was  sterilised  by  these  uncongenial  ingre- 
dients, which  we  wanted  the  power  to  assimilate  or  displace,  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  new  burst  that  our  national  poetry  has  made,  and  the  vigorous 
leading  shoots  it  has  thrown  forth,  in  our  own  time.  The  resurrection  of 
English  poetry  coincides,  %>  a  day,  with  tlie  overthrow  of  the  conventional 
system — that  worship  of  strange  gods,  idols  of  wood  and  stone,  which  had 
been  imported  among  us  from  the  heathen,  by  Lord  Dorset  and  bis  fashion- 
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«Me  «(mipaiiioii8.  Precisely  to  the  extent  that  we  have  replaced  the  models 
of  home  growth,  and  of  older  date,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  have  made  them 
oDoe  more  oracles  of  our  belief,  have  we  also  foond  in  them  Uie  inspiration 
ofoor  genius. 

We  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  somebody  will  try  to  give 
OS  a  play  of  the  old  English  school.    Translations  from  the  kindred  school 
of  Germany  ought  to  act  as  introductions,  as  lessons,  as  appeals.     Of  all 
(he  hopelesB  attempts  that  ever  entered  into  the  wit  of  man,  the  most  hope- 
less sureiy  has  been  the  attempt,  in  whatever  hands,  to  naturalise  the 
French  drama  on  English  soil.     The  enthusiasm  of  Napoleon  for  Corneille 
would  have  satisfied  Madame  de  S^vign^,  since  he  declared  he  would  have 
made  him  his  prime  minister.    Madame  de  Sta6l,  though  looked  on  as  a 
heretic  by  orthodox  French  critics,  speaks  of  Racine  as  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  poets.    Voltaire's  tragedies,  as  more  dramatic,  and  full  of  bolder 
movement,  have  their  peculiar  admirers.    The  right  of  every  people  to 
esUMish  at  home  whatever  form  of  poetry  it  may  deem  best  adapted  to  its 
taste  and  circumstances,  belongs  to  it,  as  a  sovereign  and  independisnt  state. 
It  is  a  qoeslion  so  purely  national,  that  the  lectures  which  foreign  critics 
frequently  indulge  in  on  such  a  subject,  are  usually  only  instances  of 
imreasonable  and  impertinent  interference,  where  fortunately,  however, 
ink  alone  can  be  spilt,  not  blood.    As  foreigners,  we  consider  ourselves 
perfectly  incompetent  to  guess  which  way  the  capabilities  of  the  French 
language,  and  the  turn  of  their  national  talent,  will  settle  among  themselves 
the  literary  insurrection  which  has  been  some  time  in  progress  against  their 
ancient  classical  regime.    But  the  evidence  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  we  were  under  the  harrow  of  the  experi- 
ment, ought  to  be  received  as  proof  that  the  beauties  of  the  French  theatre 
will  not  transplant  into  our  own.    Read  Voltaire's  praise  of  Cato,  and  his 
astonishment  that  a  nation,  in  possession  of  such  a  treasure,  could  still 
tolerate  Shakspeare.    Yet,  what  is  Cato?  Or  what  any  one  of  the  numerous 
dramas  written  in  that  sense,  down  to  Sardanapalus?    Or,  take  a  favourite 
French  tragedy,  the  one  which  has  pleased  us  most  in  the  closet,  or  with 
which  we  have  been  most  affected  in  representation,  and  let  us  imagine  it 
transformed  into  English,  in  the  most  workmanlike  way  that  can  be  con- 
ceived,— such  as  Gray  might  have  done,  judging  by  his  fragment, — yet 
how  utterly  distinct  will  be  the  most  favourable  impression  it  can  in  Uiis 
shape  produce  upon  us,  from  that  of  any  tolerable  specimen  of  the  regular 
( or,  if  they  choose  it,  irregular)  English  drama  1    There  is  no  dispute  over 
Europe  of  the  merit  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  French  extraction.    They  keep 
our  half-price  friends  alive.     The  impassable  differences  of  national  taste 
recommence,  we  suspect,  with  the  highest  range  of  French  comedy.    The 
Mimmthrope,  for  example,  would  seem,  to  an  English  audience,  too  much 
like  so  many  pages  of  the  Caracieres  of  Bruy^re,  set  in  verse.     Instead  of 
that  sort  of  pleasure  we  expect  in  a  comedy,  it  affects  us  rather  as  a  clever 
didactic  poem,  represented  by  the  principal  personages  in  one  of  Boileau's 
satires.     However,  the  question,  which  we  insist  that  experience  has  de- 
cided, by  overruling  the  authority  of  the  gentleman-reformers  of  our  un- 
polished Saxon  faith,  and  by  affirming  the  impracticability  of  establishing 
any  thing  like  a  union  between  the  theatres  of  Paris  and  London,   is 
confined  to  tragedy  only.     Lord  Leveson  Gower  has  so  far  earned  well  of 
the  republic,  in  that  he  has  deserted  the  precedent  of  the  translators  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  German  stage.    It  is  pleasant  to  see 
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the  oamo  of  Crower  *  on  the  titlepage  of  a  rolume  of  modern  veriQB ;  thou^ 
the  name,  indeed,  is  all  that  any  Englishman,  out  of  die  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, pretends  to  know  of  a  writer,  at  the  mention  of  whom  we  all  hie 
up  with  reverence,  as  to  one  of  the  traditional  fathers  of  our  poetry.  It  is 
only  justice  to  Lord  Leyeson,  to  presume  that  he  feels  no  criticism  can  be 
ao  affironting  as  that  of  vague  unmerited  compliment.  Young  ladies  have 
learned  to  resent  it  as  one  of  the  worst  pieces  of  impertineDce.  We  will 
not  pretend,  therefore^  tohelieve  that  he  will  preserve  even  the  tradition  of 
the  name  of  a  second  Grower  on  the  roll  of  English  poets,  unless  he  ceases 
to  mix  up  poetry  and  politics  together,  and  will  devote  himself  more  ex- 
clusivoly  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art.  ApoUo  is  a  jealous  god,  and  will 
not  accept ''  the  devil's  leavings ! " 

The  strength  of  our  age  is  comparatively  wasted,  and  the  talents  of 
many  of  those  most  justly  eminent  among  us  are  frittered  away,  by  coquet- 
ting  with  a  hundred  objects,  instead  of  a  wise  preference  and  deliberate  pur- 
suit of  one.  The  important  truth  that  the  liberal  arts  are  related,  and  reflect 
light  upon  each  other,  is  abused  into  a  neglect  of  the  still  more  necessary 
truth,  that  a  division  of  labour  and  concentration  of  thought  can  alone 
enable  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  man  to  produce  any  thing 
really  and  permanently  great.    As  every  body  is  now  required  to  know 

*  In  case  it  should  be  Chaocer'f  epithet,  "  the  moral  G^wer/' which  has  friKhieiied  all  but 
[>rofc88ed  antiquarian^,  even  from  so  tempting  a  fille  as  the  **  Co^fessio  Amamtitt  the  following 
trantilation  of  a  French  ballad,  written  by  him  in  his  youth,  will  present  him  in  a  lest  formidiblc 
light  :- 

""  To  what  shall  I  likea  themoath  of  May  ? 
I'll  call  it  Paradise^for  there 
The  thrush  never  sang  a  diviner  lay 
'Mid  fields  more  green,  or  buds  more  fair. 
Nature  is  queen  now  everywhere ; 
And  Venus  calls  lovers,  away !  away ! 
And  uone^  when  Love  calls  them,  can  now  answer,  nay. 

"  Vet  I  must  pluck  ncitlesfrom  'ocalh  tlie  rose  spray, 
A  chaplet  meet  for  me  to  wear  *, 
Since  she  who  alone  can  ^pav,  in  the  bright  day 
On  my  heart,  poms  in  dnpair: 
That  heart  tnese  diadainines  no  longer  will  bear, 
Whilst  so  humbly  beseech  d,  not  a  word  will  she  my, 
Tliough  tio9e,  when  Love  calls  them,  can  now  ammer  nay , 

**  QOf  Ballad !  plead  my  tender  suit  with  care, 

Fall  at  her  feet,  and  gentle  entrance  pray ; 

Full  well  thott'st  leam'd,  and  well  thou  canst  declare. 

None,  when  Love  calls  them,  now  ahould  answer,  nay.'' 

The  original  is  extracted,  b^  Bfir.  fillis,  from  about  fifty  MS.  Fk«Doh  ballads,  attributed  to  bin, 
which  are  bow  in  the  possesnoa  of  the  Marquess  of  Starord.C  As  Lord  Levcson  Gower  takes  so 
kindly  to  translation,  it  would  be  onlv  a  proper  compliment  to  the  poeaibility  of  their  poetical  re- 
kiiioiMhip  (only  a  few  degrees  less  honourable  than  that  of  Spenstf  or  Covrper)  if  ae  wive  to 
translate  for  os  the  remainder.  Mr.  Ellis  observes,  that  these  juveoile  productioDa  are  more 
poetical,  and  more  elegant,  than  any  of  his  subsequent  compositions  in  his  native  language,  and 
exhibit  *'  extraordinary  proficieney  in  a  foreigner."  If  Mr.  Ellis  could  advance  nothing  9u6ager 
in  behalf  of  the  English  language  at  that  period,  than  that  "  it  vras  cerlaialjf  091  quite  unuiown  at 
court,**  it  IS  not  improbable  that  Gower  may  have  felt  himself  equally  ^t  home  in  the  nse  of  what 
was  scarcely  a  foreign  tongnc,  until,  from  political  molivrs,  it  became  discountenanced  by  Bdward 
the  Third  and  his  successors.  Most  likdy,  Gower  learned  both  kinguages  together ;  apokc  ooc 
an  -oClen  a^  the  other ;  and  wrote  French  much  more  frequently,  like  all  children  oorn  or  hroiighl  up 
in  a  country  where  Che  higher  ranks  adopt  an  idiom  either  of  conquest  or  of  fashion,  and  the 
|<vwcr  ffemam  olratiBately  faitUiul  to  their  ancient  tongue.  Actordingly,  of  Gower *a  three  prinespal 
works,  one  is  in  Freocli,and  aaotlier  iu  Latin ;  aud  it  was  not  till  he  was  turoed  of  fitly,  that, 
commanded  by  Kichard  the  Second  b>  "  book  some  new  thing/'  he,  for  the  fint  time,  attempted 
the  experiment,  whether,  in  any  other  hands  but  those  of  Chaucer,  the  Eogliah  language  couM  be 
made  snflloicBHy  tractable  and  faarmooious  for  verse. 
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everf  body,  and  conflequenlly,  acquaiDtanoefthip  is  displaciQg  friendship 
ool  oflke  world,  so,  the  ambition  of  being  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with 
every  thing,  can  only  end,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  Uie 
a  little  of  every  thing,  and  a  great  deal  of  nothing;  whilst,  in  or- 
it  must  degenerate  into  a  washy,  bold,  and  ephemeral  Cacility . 
The  gratification  of  personal  vanity  in  this  apparent  versatility  of  talent,  is 
paid  for  dearly  by  the  public  in  the  superficial  performance  of  almost  every 
UuDg  which  every  body  so  intrepidly  undertakes.  Probably  no  con^ 
lin^ency  which  could  have  arrived  to  Lord  Leveson  Gower  subsequent 
V>  the  day  of  his  nativity,  would  have  made  him  either  a  great  etates- 
man  ar  a  great  poet.  But  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  if  he  had  not  dal>* 
bfed  so  oootinuously  in  rhyme,  he  would  not  have  earned  the  reputa-f 
lioD  of  b&og  the  worst  Irish  secretary  in  the  memory  of  man,  and  pretty 
nearly  the  worst  official  speaker,  even  in  a  ministry  of  which  Mr.  Goulburn 
and  Mr.  Herries^are  members.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  abstained 
from  the  interruption  that  the  necessary  routine  of  office  must  create,  even 
in  the  imagination  of  the  most  business-4ike  of  poets,  it  is  almost  impos* 
sible  that  a  more  abundant  leisure  and  a  severer  self-criticism  would  not 
have  eilhw  imiH-oved  many  of  his  verses,  or  at  least  withheld  him  from  ap- 
fieahag  lo  the  public  for  its  opinion  on  their  merit. 

The  fact  of  Lord  Leveaon  (vower's  possible  existence  as  a  poet,  seems  4o 
denand  a  few  preliminary  observations*  The  question  is  of  some  impor- 
taoee,  as  it  concerns  no  less  a  matter  than  existence>  and  involves  indeed 
flMay  othevB  besides  himself.  Ttie  Romans,  who  got  their  taste  and  their 
rules  in  Ulerature  second-hand,  have  passed  on  almost  as  proverbs  the 
declaration  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  middling  poetry ;  with  the  ad- 
ditional axiom,  Uiat  a  poet  must  be  born  one,  noBdiur,  mm  fit.  Looking 
9X  a  good  deal  of  that  which  the  ancients  have  preserved  for  us  under  the 
name  of  poetry,  and  whidi  (independently  of  their  specific  approbation) 
aaay  be  assumed  to  be  better  than  what  was  allowed  to  perish,  it  is  im- 
pomble  not  to  admit  that  the  practice  of  antiquity  fell  considerably  ehoct 
of  the  absolute  standard  thus  magnfficentiy  announced.  Unless  the 
BMMienis  are  nnderstood,  in  many  oi  their  poetical  verdicts,  to  have  taken 
Ihe  question  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact  into  their  hands,  it  is  equally  clear 
Ibal  we  have  eat  out  ihe  heart  and  substance  of  the  rule  altogether,  by 
some  DKMt  sophistical  construction.  But,  in  truth,  this  celebrated  dictum 
rests  on  nothing  more  profound  than  the  gratuitous  assertion  of  its  inventors 
and  retailers.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  theory  in  this  instance, 
as  in  others,  should  not  be  made  to  correspond  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
btX  as  regards  the  subject  matter,  and  why  the  same  degiees  and  distino- 
laoasdioald  not  be  acknowledged  to  exist  in  poetry  as  avowedly  eiist  in 
proae.  It  is  not  more  \r^aft  in  the  case  of  poetical  talent  than  in  that  of 
other  kinds  of  intellectual  superiority,  that  occasionally  it  is  so  peculiar 
and  determined  as  to  discover  its  appropriate  destination  along  with  the 
earliest  developement  of  its.  power.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  having  a  gc- 
nios  for  any  piEirticular  art  or  science.  Among  human  enthusiasts,  poets 
must  not  flatter  themselves  that  they  only  have  a  call.  Horaee  represents 
it  as  being  in  his  time  a  debated  question,  whether  poets  owed  more  to  na- 
ture than  to  art.  It  might  have  been  assumed,  one  should  think,  that 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  poet  of  God's  making  ami  of  man's. 
It  is  ihis  supposed  pre-emiaence  which  really  constitutes  the  only  evidence 
we  can  possess  of  his  divine  mission.  '  Yet  it  will  not  follow  that,  from 
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the  highest  conceivable  excellence,  there  may  not  be  a  descending  scale  of 
imagination,  passion,  taste,  down  to  the  lowest  point  a(  which  the  last  pos- 
sible element  of  the  poetical  character  shall  have  disappeared.  Throughout 
every  intermediate  gradation,  these  endowments  may  be,  in  some  faint  de- 
gree, supplied  by  an  assiduous  contemplation  of  the  works  of  genius,  and 
by  an  endeavour  to  make  up,  by  means  of  learning,  elegance,  and  correct- 
ness, the  comparative  parsimony  of  naturie.  These  two  characters  were 
perhaps  never  so  strongly  marked,  so  exclusively  preserved,  and  so  high  an 
extreme  of  excellence  attained  respectively  under  each,  as  in  those  illustrioos 
contemporaries,  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  If  Shakspeare  was  solely 
the  unparalleled  gift  of  this  prodigal  nature,  Ben  Jonson  was  almost  as 
solely  the  laborious  work  of  indefatigable  art.  It  is  evident  that  he  collected 
in  his  own  way  for  his  plays  as  Sir  Hans  Sloane  did  for  his  museum,  and 
then  fitted  in  his  specimens  like  a  worker  in  mosaic. 

We  shall  never  dispute  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  first  of  these 
great  divisions.  In  its  highest  perfection  it  will  also  frequently  find  an 
apprenticeship  under  the  second  as  much  of  an  encumbrance  as  an  aid. 
Even  Milton's  learning  is  a  train  that  often  nearly  throws  him  down. 
Holding  Democritus's  opinion,  that  a  real  poet  must  be  a  little  mad,  we 
suspect  that  what  is  called  a  regular  classical  education,  after  the  fashion 
of  Person  and  of  Blomfield,  would  be  the  greatest  injury  as  well  as  tor- 
ment which  could  befall  him ;  and  that  the  superintendence  of  a  true 
Aristotelian  critic  (Bentley,  for  instance,  as  his  fiterary  keeper]  must  be 
enough  to  drive  him  mad  outright.  Not  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
some  method  in  this  madness,  and  give  it  a  right  direction.  Unluckily,  a 
London  saloon  is  not  the  most  favourable  scene  for  the  encouragement  and 
cultivation  of  that  sort  of  aberration  from  the  commonplaces  of  life  and 
understanding,  which  constitutes  originality  of  character  and  independent 
thought.  A  great  poet  is  an  accident  which  the  world  has  so  seldom  seen 
in  any  period  of  civilisation,  and  in  any  rank  of  life,  that  he  must  be  taken 
as  the  rarest  combination  of  the  human  faculties  Were  he  bom  in  the 
higher  classes,  the  risk  would  be  considerably  increased  of  his  being 
spoiled  some  way  or  other  in  his  bringing  up.  The  world,  it  is  possible, 
might  be  able  to  unmake  that  which  it  could  have  never  made.  Con- 
sequently, on  an  arrangement  of  successful  poets  into  two  divisions — ^that 
of  natural  genius,  and  that  of  accomplished  taste — ^we  should  expect  to  find 
among  the  aristocracy  fewer  of  the  first,  and  more  of  the  second,  than 
their  bare  numerical  proportion.  When  we  come  to  this  second  dcscrip* 
tion  of  poetry,  to  be  sure,  a  very  little  natural  talent  will  go  a  long  way. 
It  need  only  be  taken  up  betimes  as  a  gentlemanly  amusement  and  per* 
severed  in  with  ordinary  parts  and  pains.  In  that  event,  we  can  almost 
undertake  to  promise  any  young  nobleman,  so  disposed,  that  he  shall  acquire 
a  sufficient  degree  o(  manual  dexterity  lo  make  versifying  as  agreeable  as 
billiards  on  a  rainy  morning.  Nay  more,  that  he  shall  be  enabled  to  keep 
up  externally  such  a  specious  poetical  appearance  as  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
him  credit  for  the  reality,  to  any  extent,  vnth  that  portion  of  the  public 
whom  we  are  surprised  to  see  Lord  Leveson  hitch  into  irreverent  rhyme— 
''  female  cousins  and  maiden  aunts." 

Lord  Leveson  began  betimes,  and  has  persevered.  Here  are  three 
volumes^-of  which  the  first  contains,  together  with  a  few  translated  from 
(he  German^  soihe  poems  that  were  written  for,  but  did  not  obtain,  the 
prize  at  Oxford.    Considering  tfiat  successful  prize  poems  are  the  most 
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liresome  reading  in  our  literature,  the  publication  of  unsuccessful  ones  is  a 

gratiiilous  humiliation,  which  few  confessors  would  have  the  barbarity  to 

impose  upon  a  penitent,  in  expiation  for  the  errors  of  his  youth.    It  must 

be  sopposed,  therefore,  that  our  author's  judgment  on  the  scale  of  university 

ttsfe  in  such  matters,  is  all  one  with  that  of  the  saucy  academician,  who 

justified  the  badness  of  a  poem,  composed  for  one  of  these  occasions,  on 

the  express  ground  of  having  adapted  his  performance  to  the  level  of  his 

tribunal.  The  second  volume  consists  principally  of  a  translation  of  Goethe's 

Fausl;  die  last,  of  Wallenstein's  Camp.    Among  the  original  poems,  that 

on  a  fdle  given  at  Boyle  Farm  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  vers  de  soci^e. 

An  the  other  experiments  at  original  composition  unfortunately  are  on 

8ul||ects  where  the  expression  of  sentiment  and  of  poetical  imagery  of  a 

iijgher  character  is  required.    The  choice  of  the  measure,  and  the  imi* 

tation  of  Lord  Byron's  manner,  in  the  ' '  Moravian  Tale  "  and  the  '  *  Drachen- 

feb,"  are  additionally  injudicious  by  the  comparison  thus  immediately 

provoked.     There  is  a  copy  of  verses  on  a  soldier's  funeral,  which,  being 

pvinted  twice  over,  is  apparently  a  favourite  with  its  author.  A  funeral  is  not 

more  the  proper  place  for  a  clever  saying  than  for  a  droll  one ;  at  least,  if 

our  feelings  are  expected  to  be  kept  in  harmony  with  the  affecting  solemnity 

of  the  scene.     Considerable  wit,  it  may  be  admitted,  is  implied  in  the  dis^ 

oovery  of  the  remote  resemblance  which  is  found  to  exist  in  things  at  first 

sight  so  distinct  as  a  war-horse  in  us  funereal  trappings,  and  an  orphan 

proud  of  its  new  mourning.     But  Donne,  or  Cowley,  or  Blackmore,  could 

scaioely  have  mistaken  the  surprise  of  such  a  comparison  for  a  stroke  of  the 

pathetic: — 

^  upon  the  coffin's  sable  lid  they  placed 
His  gteaminjr  helmet  and  his  battle  blade. 
And  stow  behind  his  raves  charger  paced. 
Reft  of  the  hand  whose  rule  he  once  obeyed . 

•  **  His  mien  was  like  an  orphan  child^s,  whose  mind 
Is  yet  too  young  a  parent's  loss  to  know. 
Yet,  conscious  ofa  chan|;e,  appears  to  find 
A  strange  importance  in  his  weeds  of  woe." 

Spenser,  though  not  Irish  secretary,  has  left  us  a  valuable  Report  on  the 
slate  dT  Irehnd.  Instead  of  any  dry  official  legacy  of  that  description, 
Lord  Leyeson  has  taken  leave  of  Ireland  with  the  poetical  compliment  ^of 
"  Lines  on  a  Visit  to  Castle  Connell  Rapids,  near  Limerick,  September, 
iSi9."  They  are  written  upon  Ihe  conceit  of  an  analogy  not  quite  so  novel 
in  its  priDCipleas  that  just  noticed,  but  which  makes  up  what  it  may  want 
in  novelty,  by  the  minuteness  of  the  detail  into  which  the  parallel  is  run. 
This  lengthened  simile  consists  of  the  resemblance  which  the  stream  of 
the  ShaDDOn  in  this  part  of  its  course,  with  "  a  bark  careering  past," 
bears  to  the  stream  of  human  life,  with  our  friends  upon  it.  There  is 
some  comfort  in  the  assurance  given  us,  that  if  we  borrow  an  hour  for  the 
purposes  this  meditation  may  demand,  the  loan  is  one  which  we  shall  not 
iiave  to  repay  with  sorrow.  Meanwhile,  it  would  have  been  more  satis^ 
faelory  if  the  loan  had  been  repaid  us  in  coin  more  substantial  and  in- 
telJigi'ble  than  the  concluding  stanza  :— 

"  Some  barks  may  steal  (he  lank  along. 
And  the  mid  stream  decline ; 
But  life  has  lent  its  current  8trt>nf? 
And  roughest  aid  to  mine. 
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The  cattied  tteep,  the  tcnaoed  vine.^ 

The  scenes  where  art  and  nature  vie 
The  wearj  wanderer  to  arrest. 
To  bid  him  father  Had  be  bfeit^ 
From  these.  «carce  sren,  condemned  lo  part, 
With  wistful  eye  and  aching  heart, 

f  stiH  must  waadcr  bj , 
.Vad,  »port  of  fiortiiBe's  wildest  «ave. 
Pursue  the  :^ream  I  cannot  brare," 

Whalcan  all  this  genUemantike  meia»choly  meao?  Are  we  right  in 
jocluring  that  the  Inah  aeeretary  wanted  to  nuiko  a  tour  of  pl^aaore,  but 
was  roqtiired  by  '*  the  rough  aid"  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (0fiu4e  a 
tour  of  business  instead?— Chat  he  consequeally  was  condemned  lo  wander 
by  the  *'  terraced  vines"  of  manyan  Inshcellar,  without  stopping  to  fpaitadke 
ihesr  proverbial  hospitalily?-*«and  that,  lastly,  nothing  but  ttie  *^  sport  of 
fortune  s  wildest  wave"  could  have  made  him  secretary  for  Ireland?  The 
allegorical  figure  of  pursuing  a  sifeam  which  one  cannot  brave,  may  be, 
perhaps,  intended  as  a,  type  of  the  conduct  (system  or  pdicy  it  has  none)  oif 
tlie  Irish  administration.  This  conduct  has  indeed  been  hkerly  described 
lo  us  as  a  mere  waiting  on  ihe  stream  of  public  opinion  In  Ireland,  witbo«l 
once  aUemptiog  to  stem  or  to  control  it  by  a  moral  influence,  to  the  posses- 
sion or  exercise  of  which  it  would  in  truth  have  been  hidiorous  to  pretend. 
**  The  Rapids,"  we  fear  in  iiiis  respec^  nay  represent  in  some  degree,  how- 
ever fainUy,  the  present  ppospeds  of  sooiety  in  Ireknd.  The  eddies  (how- 
ever they  may  have  been  raised  by  ugHai4&n,  yet)  lie  too  deep  in  naloral 
causes  of  almost  evwy  description,  to  have  subsided.  They  nre,  on  Hie 
contrary,  hurrying  on  with  a  velocity  and  power  that  does  indeed  require 
a  resolute  government  to  brave,  and  an  intelligent  one  to  guide,  the  torrent. 
But  this  is  a  state  of  things  tar  too  serious  for  metaphors.  Concessions  so 
long  withheld — agitation  so  long  continued,  had  necessarily  turned  Ireland 
(men,  women,  and  children)  into  a  population  of  politicians.  Emancipation 
slaved  off,  and  could  only  stave  off,  its  own  immediate  crisis.  The  other 
causes  of  disquietude  and  discontent,  which  must  always  swarm  in  such  a 
country,  will  soon  assume  a  fearful  magnitude,  unless  they  are  wisely, 
humanely,  and  vigorously  examined,  relieved,  and  resisted,  according  as 
in  every  case  the  public  interest  may  demand.  There  can  be  no  gre«ler 
sign  than  the  election  of  Mr.  Wyse  for  Tipperary,  of  the  red  moral  re- 
volution  which  has  taken  place  there;  or  of  the  comprehensive  sagacity  and 
personal  vigilance  which  the  government  of  Ireland  requires. 

Pope  tdlsus,  that,  partly  in  satire  and  partly  in  good^nature,  he  was  ac(»B- 
Aomed  to  advise  those  contemporary  poets  whose  natural  genius  he  mistrusted, 
to  translate.  Is  tranidation,then,  so  easy  a  matter?  Did  he  himself  find 
it  so?  It  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  to  atranslator  thathe  has  the  ideas  found 
for  him  to  his  hand  ready  made.  However,  in  the  highest  works  of  every 
kind  of  art,  the  mere  thought  is  only  tlie  first  step.  It  is  one  that  is  indis- 
pensable indeed ;  but  not  more  so  than  a  great  deal  else.  The  restraint  of 
being  obliged  to  reproduce  this  indentical  thought,  in  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  shape  as  the  author  had  first  produced  it,  comes  often  to  more  than 
it  is  at  all  in  reason  worth.  It  may  be  worth  while  shortly  to  enquire  wlmt 
are  the  principal  considerations  which  embarrass  this  problem.  In  any 
given  case,  the  greater  the  approiimation  that  can  be  obtained  towards 
similarity  of  mind  or  fellow-fooling  between  an  author  and  his  translator, 
assuredly  so  much  the  better  chance  for  this  identity  being  preserved.  We 
wish,  therefore,  that  Dryden  had  undertaken  Homer,  and  Pope,  Virgil. 


MBnrr  avd  the  muma.  s6s 

Hebcr  faw  iip  Hhe  ^r«Mflalioii  ef  The  Meniah,  ''  from  a  real  doobl  iiow 
te  ^Pe  may  yesAme  to  attribule  to  ao  awful  a  Bekig,  M  such  a  iDDmenC, 
w«i4s  and  actions  of  our  own  inveidion/'    Otherwaaa,  iheie  10  so  sirmig  a 
penooal  reseaiblaiiee  between  Heber  and  Kiepstocli,  nototdyin  derotienii 
afiirif  and  Mamdess  purity  of  miMl,  iwt  in  the  aweet  and  flowing  ohaiactar 
of  fheir  genMs,  that  it  will  be  long  beCove  we  may  hope  for  another  tnmsiaUir 
aa  cfivopriately  designated  for  the  task.    This  similmty  can,  indeed,  be 
bad  tut  Midom.    Men  of  original  geni«s  choose  to  ride  iheir  own  horse, 
and  to  eel  if^  oBAeir  oiwn  account.   At  first  si^t,  the  necesaifieB  of  tmns^ 
laUcn  woBid  seem  ebfoluteiy  to  require  little  more  than  a  snsoepUbility  to 
the  ttHmaoes  of  style  and  eharacter  in  composition,  toother  with  a  power 
«f  snaeaafal  onttelion.    Yet,  will  eoLperienoe  warrant  this  oonduaiont 
The  profaaioB  <if  parodies  with  which  Vterature  tois  been  infestidd,  aod  Hm 
compass  of  mimicry  of  this  description  displayed  in  works  of  the  nature  of 
IksUefeeied^ddreaeee,  proTe  that,  up  to  a  certainpoint,  these  qualifications 
are  by  no  means  either  very  vainable  or  very  rare .    The  paaei ty  of  tolenUe 
tranlatienB,  on  theoflier  hand,  ean  only  be  accouatod  for  hy  aappoeing  Ihat 
seme  lar  scarcer  talent  is  wanted ,  or  that  there  is  often  acme  Hiheoent  imprao- 
licAility  in  fiie  task,  of  a  kind  for  which  sufficient  alloaranees  have  not  been 
always  made.     Of  course,  the  more  natural  and  more  varied /the  style  ef 
anj  anthor  may  ehance  to  be,  in  the  first  case  the  leasimeolbanical  pocvliaraty 
will  there  be  to  catch;  and  in  the  second,  the  mere  impiH]hafato  wiH  it  he 
thalihe  miitative  skill  of  the  copyist  should  enable  him.equfltlly  tocatch ail, 
in  parodies,  ^e  buffoon  is  helped  by  our  ill  nature-->4ie  selects  the  passages 
whose  mannerism  most  assorts  with  his  monkey  talent,  and  he  has  an  aiinest 
indefinito  license  at  caricature.     Instead  of  any  latitude  of  this  sort,  4he 
transialor  is  hound,  throughout  a  work  of  whatover  length,  te  severoeapecto- 
tions,  and  exacting  terms.    The  Kkeness,  as  lodged  for  at  §r8t,  is  almost 
Aal  of  a  reflection  in  a  mirror.    -The  difierence  in  these  conditions,  is  dif- 
lerence  enou^.    But  the  great  and  decisive  distinction  lies  in  the  (act,  that 
in^tationiAtogether  evades  the  chief  obstacAe  which  translatian  has  to  over- 
come.    This  ehstaole  consists  in  the  change  from  one  language  to  another. 
Becaose  words  seem  but  the  clothes  in  which  thoughts  are  dressed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  thoughts  may  be  put  into  a  new  language,  and  that  it  is 
only  like  a  man  patting  on  a  new  coat.    A  national  costume  is  indeed  no 
trifle :  but  this  comes  to  much  more  than  disarming,  as  it  were,  the  idea,  and 
<he  substitution  of  vulgar  broadcloth  for  the  tartan  plaid .    The  secret  power 
rfa  language  IS  frequently  as  undefinable  as  it  is  intraosmittible.    We  are 
speaking  now  of  the  general  efiect  produced  by  a  whole  language**HU  the 
creation  and  representative  of  national  character ;  not  of  that  exquisite  grace 
of  expression,  which,  in  the  case  of  certain  writers,  has  always  boenlokand 
admitted  lobe  as  personal  and  as  impossible  to  be  copied  as  the  charm  of  in- 
dividaal  manners.    The  language  of  a  nation  becomes  its  atmeaphere<-4lB 
own  breath  is  in  it.  Ariosto  in  English  verse  (Mr.  Rose  will  eicuse.us)  must 
always  be  out  of  place,  and  have  something  wanting.     If  Lord  Bristol  had 
Managed  to  get  every  stone  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta  safe  to  Ick worth,  the  best 
part  of  It  would  still  have  been  left  behind,  in  that  which  is  irremovable  and 
incommunicable— the  beautiful  accompaniments  of  its  ancient  glory  and 
llaKan  sky.  80  for,  therefore,  as  any  language  is  impressed  more  or  less 
strongly  with  a  characteristic  individuality,  the  immediate  sacrifice  made, 
in  this  respect,  is  of  a  nature  which  no  possible  ability  in  a  translator  can 
supply.    There  is  an  evaporation  that  oannot  be  prevented.    The  spirit  is 
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gone  ou(6f  it  on  the  stranger's  touch.    This  must  be  positively  and  univer- 
^ly  true,  whatever  is  the  other  language.     Such  is  the  sacrifice  ^irhich 
consequently  is  found  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  unavoidable  in  all  cases. 
In  any  givenjease,  it  must  further  vary  with  the  degree  of  relationship  (whether 
in  descent,  principle,  colouring,  or  other  often  inexplicable  association)  mrhich 
may  subsist  between  the  language  from,  and  the  hinguage  into,  which  the 
tvanslation  is  to  pass.     According  as  the  genius  of  two  tongues  approaches 
or  recedes  from  each  other,  this  specific  difficulty  will,  on  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions, diminish  or  increase.    A  comparison,  lhu»  instituted,  will  therefore 
determine  the  loss  which  will  be  likely  to  attend  the  transfer,  or  selling, 
as  it  were,  out  of  one,  and  buying  into  the  other.    Lastly,  in  proportion  as 
the  peculiar  excellencies  of  an  author  depend  more  exclusively  on  idiomatic 
felicity  and  niceties  of  expression,  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  rises 
towards  an  impossibility. 

We  will  illustrate  these  several  cases  shortly.     Under  the  first,  can  we 
be  mistaken  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Homer?  oris  the  change  really  in 
ourselves? can  it  be  possible  that  another  dialect  might  do  as  well  as  thai  of 
early  Greece,  were  we  ourselves  only  but  made  young  again, — what  we 
were  when  borne  along  the  proud  hexameters  of  ''the 'blind  old  man  of 
Scio's  rocky  isle,"  as  on  the  waves  of  his  Mgean  Sea  ?  It  is  surely  not  all  the 
mere  redolence  of  youth  :   nor  can  we  err  in  mainly  attributing  the  un- 
translatableness  of  Homer  to  the  unrivalled  and  unapproachable  nationality 
by  which  the  Homeric  Greek  appears  to  be  so  wonderfully  distinguished. 
Like  the  song  of  Sion,  it  refuses  to  be  sung  in  a  strange  land.     In  this 
experiment,  Pope  and  Cowper  have  tried  the  two  extremes  of  opposite 
systems.     Scholars  will  agree  only  in  the  result,  namely,  that  the  real  and 
genuine  Iliad  is  equally  lost  in  both.     The  character  of  its  scenery  seems 
entirely  changed ;  stripped  bare  in  one — ^gilded  over  in  the  other.   However 
admirably  particular  passages  may  be  rendered,  there  is  an  alteration  in- 
troduced, ratal  to  the  impression  of  the  whole.     A  botanist's  herbal  may 
preserve  small  specimens;  but  no  exotic,  truly  and  grandly  such,  can  be 
naturalised  in  its  native  magnificence.     The  palm-tree  in  our  climate, 
whether  it  were  petted  artificially  in  a  hot-house,  or  whether  it  could 
struggle  into  a  stunted  existence  out  of  doors,  would  not  be  the  palm-tree  of 
the  East.     Thus,  the  romantic  poets  (poets  of  the  same  class)  have  a  rural 
and  matin  air  about  them  belonging  to  the  dayspring  of  society,  whtdi  can 
be  neither  prolonged  nor  restored.     Until  we  can  call  back  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  breeze,  the  same  objects  looked  at  with  the  rising  sun  gleaming 
on  them,  or  under  the  general  glare  of  noon,  will  no  longer  be  the  same. 
Dryden's  imitations  of  Chaucer, — Pope's  imitations  of  Donne,  are  in  fact 
translations  from  an  early  into  a  later  language.     In  satire,  the  efiect  is  not 
so  perceivable.   But  in  the  first  of  these  instances,  an  impediment  may  be 
supposed  to  be  insurmountable,  which  Dryden  has  only  surmounted  by  the    \ 
substitution  of  matchless  beauties  of  his  own  1     He  wins  his  cause,  like 
Phryne  pleading  before  the  Areopagus.* 

*  The  principle  which  renders  the  language  of  different  countries  or  periods,  when  dislioctlj 
marked,  ao  inadcqaate  instrnmeot  for  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  each  other  by  iraoalation,  veiy 
mudi  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  elegant  discoarse  by  Jacobs  on  the  dialects  of  Greece.  After 
obserring  on  the  singular  perfection  to  which  so  mnoy  distinct  dialects  were  brought,  be  enquires 
how  it  came  lo  pass,  that  a  particular  dialect  was,  in  inich  distant  phees,  and  for  suph  a  length  of 
tioe,^  exchiiivebr  set  apart  for  particular  compositions.  Reasons  are  assigned,  why  the  nature  of 
man  is  supposed  to  have  unfoldied  itself  in  Greece  more  naturally,  gradualfy,  and  perfectly,  ihnmgh 
the  suecessiTe  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood,  than  is  evidenced  ia  the  Uterature  of  any 
other  eonntiy.  And  aocordingU,  whilst  the  iEolicand  Doric  dialects  represent  the  lyric  fediiigs of 
A  later  growth,  and  the  Attic  dialect  the  manly  combinations  of  a  still  more  advanced  age,  the 
flexibk  and  imaginatiTe  Ionic,  varying  with,  ond  sensible  to,  the  vivid  impressions  of  exteinal 
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The  eomparatiTe  history  of  languages,  and  a  cursory  enquiry  into  the  list 
oTapprored  translations  which  have  been  made  from  each  to  each,  furnish 
abaadant  proof  that  this  literary  exchange  is  carried  on  much  more  ex- 
teosfrel  J,  and  on  a  much  more  advantageoas  footing,  between  some  coun- 
tries than  oAers.  A  mere  examination  of  their  dictionaries  will  not  explain 
tbk;  any  more  than  the  weighing  or  pronouncing  the  names  of  Cssar  and 
of  Cassius  will  testify  on  the  merits  or  the  fortunes  of  those  who  bore  them. 
No  doabt,  a  philosophical  explanation  of  all  these  distinctions  might  be 
rendered »  in  case  we  had  but  the  appropriate  facts  in  elucidation  of  the 
on^n  and  formation  of  the  respective  languages  sufficiently  in  detail  before 
us.  But,  withont  wailing  for  so  unlikely  a  revelation,  the  waste  of  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  labour  might  have  been  spared,  if  this  truth  had  been 
piaetically  attended  to.  The  fact  that  the  poetry  of  one  language  has  been 
well  translated  into  some  other,  is,  without  more,  no  authority  for  the 
inference  that  it  will  submit  to  this  process  in  our  own.  The  difference 
between  the  capabilities  of  languages  in  copying  from  each  other  the  same 
subject  with  accuracy  and  effect,  may  be  greater  than  the  comparative 
powers  of  representation,  between  a  picture  and  the  engraving  from 
it,  or  even  than  between  the  same  representation  in  colours  and  in  marble. 

It  most,  however,  further  be  observed,  that  the  character  of  no  language 
is  so  fixed  and  stereotyped,  but  that  the  degree  of  its  individualisation 
depends  a  good  deal  in  every  instance  on  the  character  of  the  person  using 
it.  The  most  vernacular  dialect  possible  may  be  generalised,  under  an 
artificial  style,  till  it  is  made  any  and  every  language,  or  rather  none  at  all, 
and  shall  want  no  further  translation  than  the  construing  of  the  words. 
The  same  consequence  may  follow  from  a  higher  cause,  and  in  more  sturdy 
hands.  The  language,  that  is,  the  material  used,  becomes  a  matter  com- 
paratively indifferent  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  relies  almost  entirely  for 
his  effect  upon  energy  of  thought,  or  a  sort  of  strong  sense  plainly  and 
vehemently  expressed.  Thus  we  have  three  or  four  excellent  translations 
of  Juvenal ;  and  every  nation  of  Europe  might  have,  whenever  it  thinks  fit, 
as  many  as  it  chooses.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  master  of  his  native 
tongue  will  so  tar  make  it  his  own,  as  to  find  in  it,  or  give  it,  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  power  or  sweetness  which  it  was  never  suspected  to  possess. 
Tliere  are  in  the  literature  of  the  world  no  more  striking  instances  of  this 
mastery  over  language,  than  the  tractable  ease  and  softness  into  lyhich 
Terence  and  Horace  brought  so  unmalleable  a  speech  as  that  of  Rome — 
wfaoae  iron  substance  might  have  been  constructed  by  the  Appian  family,  as 
well  as  their  own  everlasting  way.  Terence  breathed  into  it  a  new  col- 
loquial elegance,  and  Horace  a  winning  grace  almost  inconceivable — that 
vuUut  nimium  luMcus  aspici  of  bright  expression,  which  makes  the 
fascination  of  his  Odes.  An  attempt  at  translating  them — at  leading  them, 
as  it  were,  in  chains  to  grace  an  English  triumph,  can  be  made  only  in  the 
glorious  ignorance  with  which  the  conqueror  of  Corinth  threatened  the 
supercargo,  who  had  charge  of  the  plundered  miracles  of  art  for  the  Roman 
Louvre,  that  whatever  was  damaged  must  be  replaced.  Dryden's  Para- 
phraaes  are  the  nearest  and  only  approximations.  The  things  themselves 
will  not  bear  removal.    Like  delicate  wines,  whose  flavour  perishes  if 


— >„^^  berame  (he  natural  organ  of  the  poetical  (feroic  Ag^.  An  the  Rhapnodie*  of  Homer  are 
the  great  examsie  of  Epic  Poetry,  to  Herodotn**  a1thouf(h  of  Dorian  de^teent,  ifi  eoncetred  to  have 
adopflccl  Ionic  Proiic  as  themott  fitting  reror<l  for  that  mo^t  Epic  Hmtory  of  nftii/e  anU  pirtiirewiiw 
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caiWed  beyx)nd  their  1ft4fiv6  VWeyafrd,  yotimast  d^inlk  ttieih  drt  ^^  spot.  Of 
all  ii^ters,  it  woiild  appear,  therefore,  that  none  at^  more  entitled  than 
siiccesAftl  translators  to  the  credit  of  U  difflcutte  aUrmatitee.  However,  not 
looiLing  trpoti  this  ^s  so  absolute  a  criterion  of  the  merit  of  poelrv  as  is  the 
habit  of  our  nei^bours  on  the  other  ^de  of  tho  Channel,  we  have  beeo 
iiGtuStcrtned  to  consider  the  translations  of  long  poems  aA  rather  thankless 
nndetts^ingft.    In  tiine  cases  out  of  ten  they  give  a  very  deficient,  and 
fhdeed  delusiVe,  idea  of  thdr  Original;  and  in  none  can  (hey  give  so  perfect 
k  repretontalion,  but  that,  if  a  long  poefm  is  indeed  worlh  reading,  il  b 
^<kth  while  to  team  the  language  in  whidi  it  was  composed.    No  substftute 
cah  answer  the  purpose.    Charles  the  Fifth's  rodomontade  in  encourage- 
mefAt  of  lingnists,  that  a  man  was  worA  as  many  more  men  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ntonber  of  languages  he  linew,  is  a  Quixolical  exaggeration, 
fet  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  langaage  of  every  people  contains  the 
truest  revelation  of  its  character: — also,  IhSit  the  best  pari  of  beauty ,  of 
every  kind,  has  something  kbout  it  too  evanescent  and  mysterious  to  be 
transmitted  by  ahy  expedient  of  art.    In  the  human  countenance,  it  is  that 
Which  no  portrait — as,fn  poetry,  it  is  that  which  no  translation — can  ever  give. 

ApplyiAg  otir  principles  to  the  case  before  us,  what  is  the  result  ?    It 
there  is  no  specisQ  evidence  in  confirmation,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  a  sus- 
pficion  that  our  general  theory  should  be  changed.  Various  and  yet  peculiar 
iis  is  the  German  language,  nevertheless  its  roots,  connections,  and  gym- 
^thies,  are  so  intertwined  with  that  of  England,  that  from  amidst  the  nu- 
merous attempts  now  making  in  poetical  translations,  we  would  back  the 
translators  from  the  German  against  the  field.  We  are,  indeed,  disappointed 
In  the  present  instance.  By  some  mistake  or  caprice.  Lord  Leveson  appears 
to  xA  to  h^ve  generally  selected  snbjets  not  at  all  suit^  to  his  power.    There 
^e  exceptions.  Among  the  smaller  poems,  of  those  Whose  merit  principally 
COhsists  in  their  spirit,  some  are  rattled  off  with  very  considerable  eflect, 
like  ^  piece  of  noisy  music; — tVo  or  three  of  KOrner's  especially.    "His 
"Sdng  of  the  Sword,"  written  a  few  hburs  before  the  battle  where  he  fell, 
brought 'bfilck  to  dur  thoughts  Leyden's   ''Address  to  his  Malay  Krces," 
writteh  whikt  a  French  privateer  was  pursuing  them  off  Sumatra.    But 
KOrner's  verses  are  as  much  superior  to  diose  of  our  Oriental  scholar,  as 
the  inspirations  of  patriotism  over  those  of  simply  fearless  valour  might  be 
cfxpected  and  ought  to  be.  Again,  there  are  occasionally  a  few  conversational 
couplets  scattered  up  and  down  the  dramatic  dialogues,  very  smartly  and 
cleverly  done.   But  oiir  real  opinion  on  the  two  principal  translations  must 
of  course  be  determined  by  the  impression  that  the  whole  produces.    As 
ir^nslations  of  a  whole,  however  spirited  4n  parts,  they  are  decided  failures. 
The  degree  to  which  they  are  failures,   we  can  explain  on  no  other  sup- 
position than  that  they  have  been  taken' easy,  as  the  playthings  of  an  icfle 
afternoon.  This  appears  also  more  probable  from  there  being  here  and  there 
Siich  obvious  mistranslations  as  seem  incompatible  with  the  fact,  that  the 
text  was  corporally  and  seriously  under  the  translator's  eye  at  the  time  he 
was  turning  it  into  rhyme.    By  a  little  more  care,  Wallenstein  might  be 
improved  exceedingly.     If  Faust  is  translatable  at  all — ^which  we  almost 
doubt — ^there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lord  Leveson  is  not  the  pre-appointed 
instrument  for  that  most  arduous  literary  achievement. 

The  boldness  is  more  to  be  admired  than  the  discretion  which  could  lead 
anyone,  for  a  trial  of  strength,  to  the  choice  of  Faust.  It  is  a  sort  of 
monster  in  literature ; — redeemed  only  as  a  work  of  art  by  the  prodigious 
hardihood  displayed  in  its  invention^  and  by  the  marvellous  ease  of  its  exe- 
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colMA.  Redeemed  in  a  belter  seoso  we  cannot  say  it  is.    Notwithstanding 
the  ooiiasion  of.  sundry  objectionable  passages,  the  immoral  tendency  of  the 
design  and  incidents   is  so  ground  into  the  whole    substance  of  the 
work,  that  the  selection  of  it  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  must  negative 
whateTer  claim  Lord  Leveson  might  otherwise  bring  forward  to  (he  pro- 
verbial epithet  of  his  poetical  namesake.    It  is  a  book  which  Lord  Eldon 
woald  assuredly  outlaw  at  once.    The  story  is,  in  plain  English,  neither 
tnce  nor  less  than  the  adventures  of  a  GenntD  Student,  who,  haying 
ovenead  himself  into  weariness  and  disappointment,  <iuits  his  books  for 
life  and  nature,  by  turning  debauchee,  and  seducing  a  servant-maid.   The 
poetical  noachinery,  by  which  a  sphject  so  Unpromising  is  worked  up  into 
one  of  the  lacst  extraordinary  dramas  in  existence,  turns  on  a  bargain  be- 
tween God  and  the  Devil ;  the  terms  of  which  are,  that  the  luckless  Pro- 
lesfior  is  to  be  surrendered  up,  after  the  example  of  Job,  to  the  temptations 
of  Satan  in  his  immortal  character  of  Mephistopheles.  This  bargain  the  said 
professor  afterwards  confirms  in  his  own  person »  by  a  deliberate  sale  of 
turaa^  to  the  Devil,  who  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a  poodle 
dog.  The  remainder  of  the  poem  consists  of  thi  half-reluctant  and  half- 
penitent  apprenticeship  which  Faust,  whilst  nominally  the  master,  is  really 
serving  to  his  diabolical  companion.   The  human  incidents,  thus  moralised 
or  djabolised,  are  simple  enough ;  but  their  effect  is  widely  diversified  with 
poetry,  profaneness,  and  demonology ,  in  an  infinite  variety.  We  are  hardened 
against  the  consequences  of  books  in  England ;  but  in  a  country  where  a 
hook  is  said  to  be  received  as  a  fact,  we  should  di^ad  this  splendid  sneer  on 
the  imbecility,  vanity,  and  hypocrisy,  of  human  learning  and  human  virtue. 
If  young  men  take  to  the  road,  on  the  authority  of  The  Robbers,  commit 
suicide  because  they  find  a  precedent  in  Werther,  many  a  lecture-room  in 
a  German  University,  among  the  various  causes  under  which  they  occa- 
sionally blow  up,  may  set  down  Faust  for  a  principal  element  of  explosion. 
Faust  appears  to  us,  both  in  its  matter  and  manner,  the  extreme  compound 
of  German  genius  and  German  extravagance.  Is  it  likely  that  any  oqe  but  an 
EogVi&h  Goithe  should  find  the  inagic  style,  etc.  which  could  popularise  so 
supernatural,  and  at  the  same  time  so  familiar,    a  fiendish  fiction  among 
UST   There  are  some  remarkable  fragments  of  it  by  Bysshe  Shelley.    But 
Goethe  has  combined  in  the  several    parts  of  this   strange  production, 
examples  of  every  species  of  his  boundless  talents — Shakspearian  imagin^- 
lion--the  obscene  caustic  scepticism  of  Bayle  or  Gibbon — the  cold  and  Hip- 
pant  irony  of  Voltaire.     If  the  author  of  Cain  and  Manfred  might  have 
done  justice  to  llie  bitter  and  sublime  remonstrances  against  God  and  Na- 
ture, yet  the  author  of  Don  Juan  could  scarcely  have  preserved  the  inter- 
mingling shades — now  strokes  of  coarse  buffoonery — now  touches  of  light 
and  playful  humour.    The  simplicity  of  its  deep  and  natural  tenderness,  it 
is  clear,  he  could  not  have  maintained  at  all. 

The  poetry,  of  course,  is  the  chief  compensation  which'will  support  ^n 
English  reader,  and  carry  him  through  these  chambers  of  incongruous 
ioil9g^y ,  and  among  scenes  ndiore  uncouth  and  incomprehensible  tb^n  tlic 
temptations  of  St.  Anthony,  to  the  points  of  brightness  and  of  rest.  Now 
poetry  is  the  very  part  in  which  Lord  Leveson  is  the  most  feeble.  He 
seems  often  to  be  in  Audrey's  condition :  **  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is. 
Is  it  honest  in  deed  and  word?  Is  it  a  true  thing?"  We  have  room  U> 
refer  only  to  the  beautiful  lines  prefixed  as  in  Goethe's  own  person  to  the 
prolo^ie  of  Faust.  They  are  either  diluted  into  vague  abstractions,  or 
weakened  by  the  substitution  of  an  artificial  and  ornamental  phraseology 
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iDSlead  of  his  own  sweet  and  natural  expres  ion.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
original  about  ''  the  breast  of  age  being  fervid  (o  the  last,"  about  "  fountains 
of  unbidden  tears/*  or  vanished  friends  ''cheering  the  gloom  of  intellectual 
night,"  or  that  *'  to  cheerless  seas  my  streams  must  roll  along,"  or  that 

"  All  which  gare  my  maiden  muse  her  grace. 
Fades  and  eraporates  into  empty  epaoe ; " 

or  \i\ai  ''o'er  his  frame  a  pleasing  frenzy  strays,"  or  any  thing  about  a 
resignation  of  her  reign  by  cold  reality.    The  English,  compared  with  the 
German,  is  like  a  milliner's  rose  taken  out  of  a  bandbox,  crisp  and  scent- 
less, and  placed  opposite  the  morning  rose  blushing  on  its  native  stalk. 
Further,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substituted  ornaments,  there  may 
be  a  necessity  for  adopting  false  ringlets,  but  there  can  be  none  for  putting 
powder  in  them.    The  liberties  freely  taken  with  the  letter  of  the  text,  ought 
to  have  been  justified  by  some  corresponding  advantage.    No  one  expects^ 
in  the  case  of  poetry,  the  close  precision  of  an  interpreter  of  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice.     On  many,  indeed  most  occasions,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
literally  transfer  from  one  innguage  to  another  a  burst  of  tender  feeling,  and 
to  retain  line  for  line  the  power  and  simplicity  of  the  first  creation.     But 
in  this  case  and  elsewere,  as  often  as  the  materials  of  two  idioms  do  not 
admit  of  this  strict  conversion,  the  talents  of  a  translator  are  tried  by  the 
adopted  means  to  which  he  has  recourse.     He  should  make  it  "  stufT  o'  the 
conscience"  to  remember  that  the  slightest  variation  from  the  words  and 
meaning,  style  and  spirit,  of  his  author,  is  d^  prima  facie  offence,  for  wliich 
he  must  render  an  account.    It  will  be  justifiable  or  excusable,  manslaughter 
or  murder,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Schiller  is  a  much  easier  writer  to  deal  with  than  Godthe ;  inasmuch  as 
he  is  original,  yet  always  belongs  to  the  common  classical  school  of  Europe. 
There  is  something  very  natural,  but  quite  new,  in  the  design  of  Wal-* 
lenstein.  The  fatal  period  comprised  in  it  is  short — that  of  the  double 
conspiracy — his  own  against  the  Emperor,  and  the  Emperor's  against  him- 
self. It  is  broken  up  into  three  successive  parts — Wallenstein's  Camp,  the 
Piccolomini,  and  Wallenstcin's  Death;  forming  in  the  whole  a  MiogHe 
which,  we  suspect,  Athens  never  surpassed.  Being  thus  circumscribed,  it 
has  none  of  the  narrative  and  annalist  character  of  one  of  Shakspeare's  histo- 
rical plays.  Nor  does  it  attempt  the  progressive  growth  of  a  passion,  like 
ambition,  driven  on  by  its  imperious  instinct,  as  in  the  tragedies  of  Miss  Baillie, 
or  developed  under  the  fatal  temptation  of  circumstances  beckoning  on,  as 
in  ISfacbeth.  Vet  tiie  elfect  of  much  of  this  panoramic  view  of  contempo- 
rary life,  as  well  as  of  the  glimpses  down  the  interminable  vista  of  the 
human  heart,  is  admirably  combined.  Tiiis,  it  appears  to  us,  is  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  singular  skill  w  ith  which  the  first  part  is  managed,  so  as 
to  seem  painted  in,  like  aprand  background  and  horizon  to  the  remainder 
of  the  piece.  Colendge's  *  splendid,  but  very  unequal,  paraphrase  of  the 
two  latter  parts,  has  made  the  most  ordinary  reader  of  English  poetry  well 
acquainted  with  them.  But  his  reader  sees  them  to  great  disadvantage, 
deprived  of  the  depth  and  colouring  (the  condensed  and  gatliering  storm) 

*  We  have  too  long  admired  Mr.  Coleridge  a9  having  about  him  a  veio  of  the  tnie  poet — one 
of  DeiDOcrilus'iiBort — not  to  be  aware  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  he  should  '*penne 
and  fictile''  hia  translatian,  like  the  draft  of  a  oonYf'>aDce,  or  we  should  have  much  to  say  to  him 
thereon.  Hot^ever,  on  one  occasiin — Thekla'a  Song — he  expresses  himself  so  dissatisfied  with 
his  version,  that  he  gives  in  the  note  another  experiment  by  a  friend.  Is  he,  in  truth,  heller  Mtisfied 
wiih  thnt?  la  that  ease,  with  less  diffidence — but  in  any  case,  with  the  spirit  in  which  apeftnnt 
oflTiTs  a  basket  of  ajmles  lu  a  wcaifhv  neighbour — we  beg  to  tender  him  the  refusal  of  a  thint.  Fie 
\:,{^  <  Irtiiiifcl,.  or  al  least  exercised;  no  much  more  extensive  rights  over  the  text,  that  yxe  do  ooC 
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whidi  il  was  the  express  object  of  this  bold  dramalie  preface  to  work  up, 
and  Id  bang  like  a  dark  electric  cloud  over  the  principal  plot  aod  personages, 
wheo  Ikey  were  subsequently  brought  upon  the  stage. 

This  omission  Lord  Leveson  has  now  supplied,  by  the  translation  of  the 
introdaclory  part,  called  Wallenstein's  Camp.  The  duty  required  of  the 
aacient  prologue  was  little  more  than  just  that  amount  of  information,  in 
the  form  atanoet  of  an  advertisement,  concerning  the  parties  and  their  pre^ 
▼iooB  story,  which  should  make  the  medias  tm  intelligible,  wilbout  be^ 
ginning  at  the  b^nni^g.  Shakspeare,  it  is  true,  has  found  a  much  more 
traly  poetical  use  for  the  prologue,  than  occurred  to  any  of  the  ancienls,  in 
thai  beantiful  opening  to  Henry  Y.  By  this  means,  combined  with  the 
MiUuit  choruses  from  time  to  time  so  vividly  interposed,  Shakspeare  has 
there  not  only  thrown  a  very  sufficient  bridge  over  the  loose  and  crumbling 
chasm,  which  the  breach  of  unity  of  time  and  place,  it  must  be  confessed, 
often  awkwardly  creates,  but  has  kept  up  throughout  a  dramatic  breadth 
and  power,  that  it  would  seem  otherwise  impossible  to  give  to  the  scattered 
incidenta  of  a  campaign.  The  first  of  th^se  objects  Schiller  did  not  want. 
On  the  preliminary  plan  which  he  has  here  devised,  he  prepares  and  ae- 
compfa'shes  the  second  in  a  more  extensive  form,  and  with  greater  theatrical  - 
eflec<.  Schlegei  considers  Henry  Y.  as  Shakspeare's  favourite  hero. 
Accordingly,  some  of  the  camp-scenes  in  that  play  have  the  same  design 
as  that  with  which  Wallenstein's  Gamp  is  so  skilfully  planned — the  por- 
traying the  devotion  of  an  army  towards  its  victorious  leader. .  By  sepa- 
rating this  part  of  his  subject,  and  marshalling  it  in  advance,  this  precise 
object  is  as  distinctly  attained  by  Schiller;  and  with  these  advantages,  there 
is  no  necessity  afterwards  for  interrupting  the  regular  course  of  the  principal 
plot,  and  interposing  a  new  class,  of  dramatis  personm  simply  for  that 
which,  although  most  important,  is  yet  a  collateral  purpose.  Having  set 
aside  a  portion  of  his  canvass  for  a  grand  military  picture,  he  got  also  room 
enoogli  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  perfectly  unique,  as  he  has  treated  it,  and 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  pushed  into  a  corner.    ' 

Wallenstein's  Gamp,  taken  by  itself,  is  a  more  vivid  sketch  pf  a  soldier's 
life  than  a  battle  by  Wouvermans,  a  campaign  by  Gallot,  or  a  Cossack  and 
his  horse  by  Yernet.  We  do  not  wonder  that,  when  it  was  acted  at  Berlin, 
on  (he  opening  of  one  of  their  campaigns,  shouts  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
assembled  officers  burst  from  every  corner  of  the  house.  It  is  strange  that, 
after  mentioning  this  incident,  Madame  de  Slael  should  be  still  so  much  in 
bondage  to  the  prejudices  of  Paris,  as  to  call  a  piece  of  such  irresistible  ex- 
dtement  a  burlesque— the  reason  of  this  being,  to  all  appearance,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that  the  dramatis  persona  are  taken  every  one  of  them 
out  of  the  lower  classes — the  peasant,  the  sutler's  wife,  the  quibbling  ca- 
puchin, the  recruit,  and  the  private  ^soldiers.    To  put  the  soul  of  poetry 

r««l  it  metewmn  t»  apologise  for  *'  the  Blcnom  on  Earth's  Tree,"  aa  beiotr  novas  Frondes,  ei  nan 
MM  Poma,  OBies  be  should  cootiider  that  the  ingrafted  slip  is  out  of  character  with  the  parent 
»fem. 

**  The  clouds  are  flying,  the  woods  are  sighing, 
The  Maiden  is  waikiug  the  grassy  shore. 
And  as  the  wave  breaks  with  might,  with  might, 
Sbe  singeth  aloud  through  the  darksome  night, 
But  a  tear  is  in  her  troubled  eye. 

**  For  the  world  feels  cokl,  and  the  heart  gets  old, 
And  reflects  the  bright  aspect  of  Nature  no  more. 
Thea  take  bark  tiiy  child.  Holy  Virgin,  to  thee! 
1  have  pltickM  tbc  one  blossom  that  hangtion  earth's  tree  ; 
I  haw  lived  -and  have  loved — and  die." 
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into  Ihe  coarse  eomniaito  ^  MmDoa  liTe  is  no  ordiaary  triumph.  The 
Beggar'i  Buab,  or  Opera  of  Burns,  it  agreater  efibrt  of  genius  tbaa  many 
^"?'  1-  ^^^  ™^"*  ^^^^  **'  Schiller  baa  thrown  a  dash  of  heroism,  as  weU 
as  the  hghl  of  imagtoalion,  over  these  humble  groups.  The  French  re^o- 
lulion,  It  is  said,  *'  has  brought  out  a  new  hero,  the  greatest  of  aU,--4lie 
people.  It  id  impossible,  wfailsl  these  bold  adrenturers  are  comnariDg 
notes,  add  in  the  earnestness  of  proud  and  gay  contention  unbosoming  iheir 
C^hngB,  not  to  acknowledge,  (bat  in  the  camp  and  the  day  of  battle  the  ranks 

•  V^  if  ™^  contain  its  thousands  who  have  every  thing  of  heroism  equal 
with  their  c^fains,  excepting  epaulettes  and  fame.  Here  mechanica}  com- 
mand OB  one  side,  and  obedience  as  mechanical  on  the  other,  are  poor 

k'l!S!*^'^*  ^^^  alronger  this  conyiction— yet,  when  one]  looks  as  frcmi 
a  neigbt,  on  a  scene  such  as  Schiller  here  presents  to  us,  and  sees  the 
?*"'®*™  ""  •  thousand  bilk  brought  down  at  one  man's  bidding  to  meet 
'""ak  f?™*  *«»ncl  and  rush  forward— one  and  the  same  waye-^e  bend, 
wiih  aU  around  us,  before  the  power  and  predominance  of  a  single  mind, 
^h  seem  to  have  been  Hannibal  Wallenstein,  and  Napoleon,  sumwaded 
by  their  troops. 


VWi** 8'<'®«»y  bftckgrouBd of  thii  .^ 

A  bold  attempt  of  a«  UDdanhted .  q>ifil— 

A  desperate)^  duiog  man  is  painted. 

You  know  him,  him  the  raiser  tip  of  hosts, ' 

Crime's  wonhipp'd  idol,  aad  the  seoune  of  fciogdont^ 

The  Emperor's  prop,  aad  ofa|ect  of  his  fear: 

Fortune  s  adveutorous  son,  who,  borne  aloft 

Upon  the  far  Vios  iofloedee  of  the  time, 

On  honour's  lofuest  summit  placed  his  foot, 

And,  still  unsatisfied,  his  course  pursuing, 

A  victim  to  untamed  ambition  fell  f 

Not  be  the  pagpeantof  our  scene  to-night 
Yet,  mid  the  ranks  of  those  his  ordere  lead, 

.    :I"r?..'P*".*  *"^  *>"  dimly-»hadow'd  fonn 
*    Will  walk  in  union." 

TMs  translation  is  meant,  we  presume,  as  a  sort  of  instaHaUon  ode  on 
Lord  Leyeson  Gower  s  appointment  to  the  War-office.  We  doubt  whether 
Jnr.  Hume  will  receiye  it  as  a  part  payment  on  account.  But  it  may  be- 
come popular  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  with  military  bands.  There  is 
certamly  considerable  talent,  as  well  as  considerable  carelessness,  displayed 
in  parts;  and  as  usual,  the  passages  of  most  poetry  are  those  which  are 
li?®ir)u  ^^"'-  ^®  ^°  ^'^®  ^^^y  '-^rd  Uveson's  yersion  of  the  song  with 
lalS.*^  ^}T  T^>^^««-  It  is  a  sort  of  ballad,  in  which  the  principal 
characters  of  the  play  take  each  their  yerse :—  f       t^ 

Secoad  Cuirtusier. 
'  ^£(  comrades,  up !  to  horse,  to  horse ! 

To  freedom  and  the  field ! 
Tis  there  that  manhood  knows  its  force, 

Ine  heart  is  there  reveal'd ; 
Tls  there  on  no  other  the  braye  may  rely—? 
lie  must  fight  Ibt  himself,  by  himself  he  must  die. 

u  n  '  f      .  Dragoon. 

Fair  freedom  yields  the  wide  world's  reign, 

And  daves  aad  masters  share  it : 
And  craft  and  faiifehood  forge  the  chain 

I*  or  those  who  choose  to  wear  it : 
But  the  soldier  the  term  of  Ins  sorrows  can  hnvc, 
And  look  death  in  tlie  face.-^Who  shall  call  him  a  slave  • 

.    mi  Firsi  Yager. 

••  The  cares  of  life  be  HingH  away, 
Its  doubt,  iu  fear,  iu  sorrow  : 
He  beards  his  fate  .—if  miss'd  to-day. 
Is  bit  pcrchanoe  to-morrow. 
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Are  we  mark'd  for  the  morrQw  ?  Time's  goblet  runs  low— 
'    Let  us  drain  Uie  last  exquisite  drop  ere  we  go. 

SergecMt. 

'*  FVom  heaTen  his  lot  derives  its  birth, 

B^  no  long  toil  extorted, 
^  Which  still  for  treasure  din  the  earth. 
By  stones  and  rubbish  thwarted. — 
It  digs  and  it  shovels,  and  fashions  with  pain 
The  grave  which  its  maker's  own  dust  shall  contain. 

First  Yager, 

**  Hid  festal  lamps,  a  fearful  guest 

The  trembling  bridegroom  counts  him, 
Who  thundering  comes  where  none  request^ 

The  steed  and  be  who  mounts  him. 
His  suit  is  not  settled  by  parchment  or  form — 
He  wins  not  by  parley,  who  woos  but  by  storm. 

Second  CtUroMsier. 

*^  Why  palfS  the  cheek,  why  drops  the  tear  ? 
Oh,  see  him  part  more  coolly ! 
He  has  no  lasting  quarters  her»— 
How  can  the  brave  love  truly  ? 
His  fate  drives  him  onward,  and  how  can  the  mind 
Be  left  with  its  loves  and  affectiotts  behind  ? 

First  Yager. 

^  Up.  comrades !  bridle  and  away. 
With  breasts  for  battle  panting ! 
Youth  boils,  and  fresh  life  flings  its  spray — 

Up,  ere  that  life  be  wanting ! 
Who  would  share  it  must  stake  it^  and  none  who  refuse 
The  buard  shall  gain  i^^who  stakes  it  may  lose  l** 

In  a  spirit  of  foolish  fairness,  we  will  enable  Lord  Leveson  thus  far  to  take 
lerenge.    Should  be  think  the  translation  that  follows  a  more  faded  repre- 
seolation  of  the  original  than  the  above,  it  will  only  be  another  proof  of  the 
troth  of  Shakspeare's  maxim, — **  Were  it  as  easy  to  do,  as  to  know  what 
ou^t  to  be  done,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  collages 
princes'  palaces."    Many  a  critic  has,  we  fear,  been  often  justified  in  damn- 
ing a  play,  and  hissing  a  performance,  though  of  infinitely  less  demerit  than 
any  poa«bilHy  of  his  own.    Our  verses  may  claim,  at  least,  the  negative 
propriety  of  keeping  somewhat  closer  to  the  metrical  movement  of  the 
Geitnaa ;  n&r  have  we  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dragoon  the  words  of  a 
maudlin  maiden,  and  let  him  speak  of  a  soldier's  death  as  the  '*  term  of 
Us  sorrows;"  nor  have  we  made  the  last  notes  of  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
tnr  the  charge  send  these  veteran  fatalists  into  the  fight  with  an  omen  of 
discomfiture — in  the  disheartening  close,  '*  who  stakes  it  may  lose" — ring- 
ing in  (heir  cars  :— 

**  To  horse,  my  brave  comrades,  to  horse!  o^ce  met  ] 
In  the  field,  we're  again  our  own ; 
In  the  field  a  man  is  worth  something  yet^ 
And  the  strength  of  his  heart  is  known  : 
There  nobody  takes  of  the  soldier  the  wall, 
'Tis  nan  and  himself— to  stand  or  fall. 

**  Spirit  and  freedom  are  banish'd  the  land. 
Master  and  slave  abne  you  see ; 
Falsehood  and  cunning  are  high  in  command, 

Down  to  the  vassal  of  low  degree. 
Who  calmly  nan  look  at  Death  full  in  the  face, 
Ttie  soldier's  the  freeman — the  last  of  the  nice. 

^*  AU  care  about  life  be  has  thrown  far  away, 
Nor  hears  (ell  of  fear  or  snj  row  ; 
Mdty  lie  rides  to  his  fate  lo-4lay — 
If  It  comey  net  to-dity^  it  will  come  to  morroir ! 
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Tbco,  if  We've  do  morrow,  to-day  let  us  sup 
Our  kutt  joyous  drops  from  Time's  holiday  cup. 

**  Tis  folly  to  striTe,  and  to  strugg;le,  and  toil. 

When  HeaTcn  sends  a  life  of  pleasure ; 
Let  Hodge  pass  his  days  in  upturning  the  soil. 

And  groTelling  for  hidden  treasure : 
He  digs  and  he  shovels,  a  pitiful  knave, 
Till  at  fourscore  he  finds  himself  digging  his  ^ve. 

"  One  spring  from  bis  steed,  and  the  rider  alighli,  4 

A  swift  and  fearful  giiesi ; 
The  bride-torch  bums  bright  on  the  castle  heights, 

Uninvited,  be  joins  the  feast : 
He  stops  not  of  parley  or  ransom  to  hear — 
The  storm  of  a  midnight's  the  pay  of  a  year. 

**  Why  rooumeth  the  maiden,  and  weepeth  so  lore  ? 
Our  motto  is— Move,  boys,  move — 
Our  bQlets  Are  quartered  (he  wide  world  o*er. 
And  leave  us  small  leisure  for  faithful  love.-  - 
111  no  happy  valley  our  tents  are  cast. 
Pierce  destiny  urges  us  forward  too  nst. 

**  Then  up,  mv  brave  comrades,  and  on  with  the  bridle ! 

More  freely  we  breathe  in  the  thick  of  the  Ight ;  . 

The  foam  of  youth's  torrent  is  all  the  idle 

Brush  off— but  let  us  do  our  work  ere  night. 
Set  your  lives  on  Uie  cast,  and  dash  ^Uantly  in : 
Who  nothing  will  venture,  tbey  nothing  shall  win.** 

Poetry  with  Lord  L.  Gower  is  evidently  an  art  and  an  aecomplishment; 
not  a  prophetical  impulse,  or  divine  necessity  of  nature.    There  is  nothing 
of  '*  that  which  the  spirit  putteth  into  my  mouth,  that  must  I  speaj^/'    The 
only  object  in  publishing  verses  written  for  mere  amusement,  must  be  thai 
their  author  may  obtain,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  opinion  of  the  public; 
therefore  we  feel  at  liberty  to  tell  Lord  Leveson,  that  he  has  oonceived, 
from  the  first,  far  too  humble  an  idea  of  poetry,  even  as  an  art;  and  thtfl,  if 
he  has  found  amusement  in  these  matters,  he  has  acquired  an  art  far  better 
than  the  poetaster's, — to  wit,  that  of  being  easily  amused.    Nevertheless, 
there  are  scattered  up  and  down  suflicient  prooGs  of  a  light  and  lively  hand, 
and  a  versatile  management  of  numbers,  to  show  that  (in  case  he  be  willing 
to  stoop  to  the  requisite  degree  of  concealed  laborjr)  he  may  look  to  a  higher 
station  than  that  in  which  the  present  volumes  will  place  him  among  the 
middling  poets  of  the  day.    It  is  our  deliberate  opinion,  that  he  should  pa- 
tiently adhere  to  his  plan  of  translating  the  thoughts  of  others,  rather  than 
risk  any  rash  experiments  with  his  own.    As  far  as  the  choice  of  a  subject 
is  concerned,  he  appears  much  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  writers  cha- 
racterised by  spirited  movement,  or  familiar  and  pointed  sallies,  than  to 
masters  of  a  higher  mood,  or  to  the  niinglers  of  the  bright  and  delicate 
shades  of  feeling  and  expression.    He  will  find  ample  scope  and  verge 
enough  in  the  hourly  enlarging  field  of  German  literature.    Itsphilosoi^y, 
indeed,  is  loo  subtle  and  airy  for  our  coarse  and  mechanical  understandings, 
which  seem  to  insist  on  some  practical  application  even  in  the  case  of  me- 
taphysics.   But  German  poetry  has  an  affinity  with  our  own.     There  is  a 
beautifully  imagined  ode  by  Klopstock,  where  he  represents  the  Muse  of 
Germany  entering  the  list^,  as  for  a  race,  with  that  of  England.     The  cloud 
of  dust  and  the  intervening  distance  are  supposed,  as  the  competitors  ap- 
proach the  goal,  to  conceal  them  from  his  sight.    We  moderns  shall  have 
shame,  rather  than  honour,  from  the  testimony  borne  in  it  to  our  mighty 
masters,  if  we  can  consent  to  an  inglorious  repose  upon  ancient,  though 
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indeed  immortal,  laurels.     We  would  fain  explain  the  woful  exhibitions  so 

long  made  by  us  in  the  Drama,  by  the  single  error  of  our  having  been 

tempted  to  try  our  fortune  on  this  course  under  the  cramping  pressure  of  ^ 

Fieiidi  pumps,  rather  than  in  the  noble  buskins  of  our  forefathers,  glorious 

in  (be  dust  of  a  hundsed  triumphs.    Under  this  impression,  we  see  no  reason 

why  we  should  shrink  more  in  the  case  of  tragic  than  in  any  other  form  of 

poetical  rivalry  from  Klopstock's  challenge.    When  the  clouds  roll  from 

before  that  goal,  God  grant  that  our  nineteenth  century  may  show  us  (what, 

assuredly,  our  eighteenth  cannot)  an  English  dramatic  poet,  whose  name  is 

worthv  to  be  mentioned  with  the  names  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller! 


POEMS  OF  MR.  ROBERT  MONTGOMERY. 

The  modern  practice  of  PufAog.'* 

The  wiae  men  of  antiquity  loved  to  convey  instruction  under  the  cover^ 
hig  of  apologue ;  and,  though  this  practice  of  theirs  is  generally  thought 
tfalJdififa,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  adopting  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
A  generation  which  has  bought  eleven  editions  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Robert 
Montgomery,  may  well  condescend  to  listen  to  a  fable  of  Pilpay. 

A  pious  Brahmin,  it  is  written,  made  a  vow  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
would  sacrifice  a  sheep,  and  on  the  appointed  morning  he  went  forth  to  buy 
one.  There  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  three  rogues  who  knew  of  his  vow, 
and  laid  a  scheme  for  profiting  by  it.  The  first  met  him  and  said,  *'  Oh, 
Brahmin,  wilt  thou  buy  a  sheep  ?  1  have  one  fit  for  sacrifice." — '*  It  is  for 
that  very  purpose,''  said  the  holyman,  ''that  Icame  forth  this  day."  Then 
the  impostor  opened  a  bag,  and  brought  out  of  it  an  unclean  beast,  an  ugly 
dog,laineand  blind.  Thereon  the  Brahmin  cried  out,  '*  Wretch,  who touch- 
est  tlun^  impure,  and  utterest  things  untrue,  callest  thou  that  cur  a  sheep?" 
— **  Truly,"  answered  the  other,  **  it  is  a  sheep  of  the  finest  fleece,  and  of 
the  sweetest  flesh.  Oh,  Brahmin,  it  will  be  an  oflering  most  acceptable  to 
tfaegods." — '•  Friend, "said  the  Bralimin,  ''eitherthou  or  1  must  be  blind." 

Just  then  one  of  the  accomplices  came  up.  **  Praised  be  the  gods,"  said 
this  second  rogue,  "  that  1  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  market 
for  a  sheep  !  This  is  such  a  sheep  as  I  wanted.  For  how  much  wilt  thou 
sell  it  ?"  When  the  Brahmin  heard  this,  his  mind  waved  to  and  fro,  like 
one  swinging  in  the  air  at  a  holy  festival.  '*  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  new  comer, 
"  lake  heed  what  thou  dost ;  this  is  no  sheep,  but  an  unclean  cur." — '*  Oh 
Brahmin/*  said  the  new  comer,  *'  thou  art  drunk  or  mad ! " 

At  this  time  the  third  confederate  drew  near.  **  Let  ns  ask  this  man," 
said  the  Brahmin,  ''  what  the  creature  is,  and  I  will  stand  by  what  he  shall 
say."  To  this  the  others  agreed  ;  and  the  Brahmin  called  out, ''  Oh,  stran- 
ger, what  dost  thou  call  this  beast?" — *'  Surely  0,  Brahmin,"  said  the 
knave,  "  it  is  a  fine  sheep."  Then  the  Brahmin  said,  ''  Surely  the  gods 
hare  taken  away  my  senses," — and  he  asked  pardon  of  him  who  carried 
the  dog,  and  bought  it  for  a  measure  of  rice  and  a  pot  of  ghee,  and  offered  it 

« 

•  The  Omnipresence  of  Che  Dei'ly,  a  Poem.    By  Robert  Monfgoiuery.  London,  1828.— Vol.  U» 
p.lSS.   AprH,  1890. 
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up  to  tho  gods,  ^ho,  being  wroth  ^\  Itiis  unclean  sacrifice,  mote  him 
a  8096  disease  in  all  his  joints. 

Thus,  or  nearly  thus,  if  we  remember  righdy,  runs  the  story  of  the 
'  Sanscrit  i£sop.  The  moral,  like  the  moral  of  eyery  fable  that  is  worth  the 
telling,  lies  on  the  surface.  The  writereyidentlv  means  to  caution  us  agajnat 
the  practices  of  puffers,-»a  class  of  people  who  have  more  than  once  talked 
the  public  into  the  most  absurd  errors,  but  who  surely  never  played  a  morp 
difficult  trick,  than  when  they  passed  Mr.  Robert  Hontgomeiy  off  upoa  ihe 
world  as  a  great  poet. 

In  an  age,  in  which  there  are  so  few  readers  that  a  writer  cannot  subsiai 
on  the  sum  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  no  man  who  has  not  an  in- 
dependent fortune  can  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  unless  he  is  as- 
sisted by  patronage.  In  such  an  age,  accordin^y,  men  of  letters  too  often 
pass  their  lives  in  dangling  at  the  heels  of  the  wedthy  and  powerful ;  and 
all  the  faults  which  dependence  tends  to  produce,  pass  into  their  character. 
They  become  the  parasites  and  slaves  of  the  great.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
how  many  of  the  highest  and  most  exquisitely  formed  of  human  intellects 
have  been  condemned  to  the  ignominious  labour  of  disposing  the  common- 
places of  adulation  in  new  forms,  and  brightening  diem  into  new  splendour. 
Jloraoe,  invoking  Augustus  in  the  most  enthusiaitic  language  of  religioua 
veneration, — Statins  flattering  a  tyrant,  and  the  minion  of  a  tyrant,  for  a  mor- 
sel of  bread, — ^Ariosto  versifying  the  whole  genealogy  of  a  niggardly  patron 
— Tasso  extolling  the  heroio  virtues  of  the  wretched  [creature  who  locked 
him  up  in  a  mad-house, — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  instances  which  might 
easily  be  given  of  the  degradation  to  which  those  most  submit^  who,  not 
possessing  a  competent  fortune,  are  resolved  to  write  when  there  are  scarcely 
any  who  read. 

This  evil  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  tends  to  remove.  As  a  (asle 
(or  books  becomes  more  and  more  common,'^  die  patronage  of  individuals 
l>ecomes  less  and  less  necessary.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  a 
marked  change  took  place.  The  t<Hie  of  literary  men,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  became  higher  and  more  independent.  Pope  boasted  that 
he  was  the  *'  one  poet"  who  had  *'  pleased  by  manly  ways;"  he  derided  the 
soft  dedications  with  which  Halifax  had  been  fed,— asserted  his  own  supe- 
riority over  die  pensioned  Boileau,-^nd  gloried  in  being  not  the  follower, 
but  the  friend,  of  nobles  and  princes.  The  explanation  of  all  this  is  very 
^im^e.  Pope  was  the  first  Englishman  who  by  the  mere  sale  of  his  wriliagi, 
realised  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort  and  in  perfect  inde- 
pendence. Johnson  extols  him  for  the  magnanimity  which  he  showed  in 
inscribing  his  Iliad,  not  to  a  minister  or  a  peer,  but  to  Congreve.  In  our 
\  ijipe,  this  would  scarcely  be  a  subject  for  praise.  Nobody  is  astonished 
when  Mr.  Moore  pays  a  compliment  of  this  kind  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Moore.  The  idea  of  either  of  Uiose  gendemen  looking 
out  for  some  lord  who  would  be  likely  to  give  him  a  i^w  guineas  in  retuni 
for  a  fulsome  dedication,  seems  laughably  incongruous.  Yet  this  is  exacUy 
what  Dryden  or  Otway  would  have  done ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  blame 
them  for  it.  Otway  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  a  piece  of  bread  vhicb 
he  devouW^  in  the  rage  of  hunger ;  and,  whether  this  story  be  true  or  fate, 
he  was  beyond  all  question  miserably  poor.  Dryden,  at  near  seventy,  when 
at  the  head  of  the  literary  men  of  England,  without  equal  or  second,  re- 
ceived three  hundred  pounds  for  |ii$  Fables,— a  collection  of  ten  thoiisapd 
verses,— and  such  vt-iiios  as  nn  man  then  living,  except  hi mjifrff^, could  have 
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-yyodiWrf-  tdpe,  at  thfrty,  faaxl  laid  up  b^tweeTi  six  and  seven  thousand 
pcMtods, — Ihe  fruits  of  his  poetty.  It  was  not,  we  suspect,  because  he  had 
a  bidker  spirit,  dt-  a  Tnore  scrupulous  conscience,  than  his  predecessors,  but 
t«eau9e  he  had  a  larger  iftcome,  that  h6  kept*  up  the  dignity  of  the  literary 
tfcaracter  so  ttiuch  better  than  they  had  done. 

k^rom  the  time  of  Pope  to  the  preseut  day,  the  readers  have  been  con- 
slanlly  becomfngtnoire  and  more  numerous ;  and  the  writers,  consequently, 
more  and  more  independent.    It  is  assm'edly  a  great  evil,  that  men  fitted 
by  d&eir  talents  and  acquirements  to  enlighten  and  charm  the  world,  should 
^  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  flattering  wicked  and  foolish  patrons  in  return 
Tor  the  very  sustenance  of  life.    But  though  we  heartily  rejoice  (hat  this 
lerit  fsremoTed,  we  cannot  but  see  with  concern  that  another  evil  has  suc- 
ceeded to  it.     The  public  is  now  the  patron,  and  a  most  liberal  patron.    All 
that  the  Tich  and  powerful  bestowed  on  authors  from  the  time  oi  Maecenas 
to  that  of  Hartey  would  not,  we  apprehend,  make  up  a  sum  equal  to  that 
which  has  heen  paid  by  English  booksellers  to  authors  during  the  last  thirty 
years.    Men  of  letters  have  accordingly  ceased  to  court  individuals,  and 
havehegon  to  court  the  public.    They  formerly  used  flattery,    lliey  now 
me  puffing. 

Whether  the  old  or  the  new  vice  be  the  worse, — whether  those  who 
formerly  lavished  insincere  praise  on  odiers,  or  those  who  now  contrive  by 
livery  art  of  beggary  and  bribery  to  stun  the  public  with  praises  of  them- 
aehres,  disgrace  their  vocation  the  more  deeply, — we  shall  not  attempt  to 
decide.  Bvrt  of  this  we  are  sure, — that  it  is  high  time  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  new  trickery.  The  puffing  of  books  is  now  so  shamefully  and 
so  successfully  practised,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  are  anxious  for  the 
fority  of  the  national  taste,  or  for  the  honour  of  the  literary  character,  to 
join  in  discountenancing  it.  All  the  pens  that  ever  were  employed  in 
Inagnifying Bish's  luckyoffice,  Romanis  s  fleecy  hosiery,  Packwood*s  razor 
strops,  and  Rowland*s  iCalydor, — all  the  placard-bearers  of  Dr.  Eady, — 
an  the  wadl-chalkers  of  Day  and  Martin, — seem  to  have  taken  service  with 
Che  poels  and  novelists  of  this  generation.  Devices  which  in  the  lowest 
Trades  are  considered  as  disreputable,  are  adopted  without  scruple,  and 
Improved  upon  w^ith  a  despicable  ingenuity,  by  people  engaged  in  a  pursuit 
which  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  considered  as  a  mere  trade  by  any 
man  of  honour  and  virtue.  A  hutcher  of  the  higher  class  disdains  to  ticket 
his  ineat.  A  mercer  of  the  higher  class  would  be  ashamed  to  hang  up 
papers  in  his  window  inviting  the  passers-by  to  look  at  the  stock  of  a 
bankrupt,  all  of  the  first  quality,  and  going  for  half  the  value.  We  expect 
some  reserve,  some  decent  pride,  in  our  hatter  and  our  bootmaker.  But 
116  arCifioe  by  which  notoriety  can  be  obtained  is  thought  too  abject  for  a 
man  of  letters. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  over  the  history  of  modt  of  the  publications  which 
have  had  a  run  during  the  last  few  years.  The  publisher  is  often  the 
publisher  of  some  periodical  work.  In  this  periodical  work  the  first  flourish 
dt  Irmnpets  is  sounded.  The  peal  is  then  echoed  and  re-echoed  by  all  the 
other  periodical  works  over  which  the  publisher  or  the  author,  or  the 
author's  coterie,  may  have  any  influence.  The  newspapers  are  for  a 
fortnight  filled  with  pufls  of  all  the  various  kinds  which  Sheridan  recounted, 
• — direct,  oblique,  and  collusive.  SoAnetimes  the  praise  is  laid  on  thick 
for  simple-minded  people.  "Pathetic,"  "sublime,"  "splendid,"  "graceful, 
brilliant  wit/'  "exquisite  humour,"  and  other  phrases  equally  flattering. 
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fall  Id  a  shower  as  thick  and  as  sweet  as  the  sugar  plums  at  a  Roman  car- 
nival. Sometimes  greater  art  is  used.  A  sinecure  has  been  offered  to  the 
writer  if  he  would  suppress  his  work,  or  if  he  would  even  soften  down  a  few 
of  his  incomparable  portraits.  A  distinguished  military  and  political  cha- 
racter has  challenged  the  inimitable  satirist  of  the  vices  of  the  great;  and 
the  puffer  is  glad  to  learn  that  the  parties  have  been  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  Sometimes  it  is  thought  expedient  that  the  puffer  should  put  on  a 
grave  face,  and  utter  his  panegyric Jn  the  form  of  admonition!  "  Such 
attacks  on  private  character  cannot  be  too  much  condemned.  Even  the 
exuberant  wit  of  our  author,  and  the  irresistible  power  of  his  withering 
sarcasm,  are  no  excuses  for  that  utter  disregard  which  he  manifests  for  the 
feelings  of  others.  We  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  writer  of  such  transcendent 
talents, — ^a  writer  who  is  evidently  no  stranger  to  the  kindly  charities  and 
sensibilities  of  our  nature,  should  show  so  little  tenderness  to  the  foibJes  of 
noble  and  distinguished  individuals,  with  whom  it  is  clear,  from  every  page 
of  his  work,  that  he  must  have  been  constantly  mingling  in  society." 
These  are  but  tame  and  feeble  imitations  of  the  paragraphs  with  which  the 
daily  papers  are  filled  whenever  an  attorney's  clerk  or  an  apothecary's 
assistant  undertakes  to  tell  the  public,  in  bad  English  and  worse  French, 
how  people  tie  their  neckcloths  and  eat  their  dinners  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  editors  of  the  higher  and  more  respectable  newspapers  usually  prefix 
the  words  ''Advertisement,"  or  ''  From  a  Correspondent,"  to  such  para- 
graphs. But  this  makes  little  difference.  The  panegyric  is  extracted, 
and  the  significant  heading  omitted.  The  fulsome  eulogy  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  covers  of  all  the  Reviews  and  Magazines,  with  *  *  Times"  or 
**  Globe"  affixed,  though  the  editors  of  the  Times  and  the  Globe  have  no 
more  to  do  with  it  than  with  Mr.  Goss's  way  of  making  old  rakes  young 
again. 

That  people  who  live  by  personal  slander  should  practise  these  arts,  is 
not  surprising.  Those  who  stoop  to  write  calumnious  books  may  well 
stoop  to  puff  them ;  — and  tliat  the  basest  of  all  trades  should  be  carried  on 
in  the  basest  of  all  manner^,  is  quite  proper,  and  as  it  should  be :  but  how 
any  man,  who  has  the  least  self-respect,  the  least  regard  for  his  own  personal 
dignity,  can  condescend  to  persecute  the  public  with  this  Rag-fair  impor- 
tunity, we  do  not  understand.  '  Extreme  poverty  may,  indeed,  in  some 
degree,  be  an  excuse  for  employing  these  shifts,  as  it  may  be  an  excuse  for 
stealing  a  leg  of  mutton.  But  we  really  think  that  a  man  of  spirit  and 
delicacy  would  quite  as  soon  satisfy  his  wants  in  the  one  way  as  in  the 
other. 

It  is  no  excuse  for  an  author,  that  the  praises  of  journalists  are  procured 
by  the  money  or  influence  of  his  publisher,  and  not  by  his  own.  It  is  his 
business  to  take  such  precautions  as  may  prevent  others  from  doing  what 
must  degrade  him'. ,  It  is  for  his  honour  as  a  gentleman,  and,  if  he  is  really 
a  man  of  talents,  it  will  eventually  be  for  his  honour  and  interest  as  a 
writer,  that  his  works  should  come  before  the  public,  recommended  by 
their  own  merits  alone,  and  should  be  discussed  with  perfect  freedom.  If 
his  objects  be  really  such  as  he  may  own  without  shame,  he  will  find  that 
they  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  better  attained  by  sijffering  the  voice  of 
criticism  to  be  fairly  heard.  At  present,  we  too  often  see  a  writer  at- 
tempting to  obtain  literary  faipe  as  SVakspeare's  usurper  obtains  sovereignty. 
The  publisher  plays  Buckingham  to  tlie  author's  Richard.  Some  few 
creatures  of  (he  conspiracy  are  dexterously  disposed  here  and  there  in 
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the  crowd.  It  is  the  business  of  these  hirelings  to  throw  up  their  caps, 
and  obp  their  hands,  and  utter  their  vivas.  The  rabble  at  first  stare  and 
wonder,  and  at  last  join  in  shouting  for  shouting's  sake ;  and  thus  a  crown 
isplaeed  od  a  head  which  has  no  right  to  it,  by  the  huzzas  of  a  few  servile 
dependants. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  reading  public  is  very  materially 
influenced,  even  by  the  unsupported  assertions  of  those  who  assume  a  right 
to  criticise.  Nor  is  the  public  altogether  to  blame  on  this  account.  Most, 
even  of  those  who  hdive  really  a  great  enjoyment  in  reading,  are  in  the 
same  state,  with  respect  to  a  book,  in  which  a  man,  who  has  never  given 
partieular  attention  to  the  art  of  painting,  is  with  respect  to  a  picture.  Every 
man  who  has  the  least  sensibility  or  imagination,  derives  a  certain  pleasure 
from  pictures.  Yet  a  man  of  the  highest  and  fmest  intellect  might,  unless 
he  had  formed  his  taste  by  contemplating  the  best  pictures,  be  easily  per- 
soaded  by  a  knot  of  connoisseurs  that  the  worst  daub  in  Somerset-house 
WIS  a  miracle  of  art.  If  he  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,  it  is  not  for  his 
ignorance  of  pictures,  but  for  his  ignorance  of  men.  He  knows  that  there 
is  a  delicacy  of  taste  in  painting  wtiich  he  does  not  possess ;  that  he  cannot 
diaeriininate  hands,  as  practised  judges  can;  that  he  is  not  familiar  with 
the  finest  models ;  that  he  has  never  looked  at  them  with  close  attention ; 
^  that,  when  the  general  eflect  of  a  piece  has  pleased  him  or  displeased 
him,  he  has  never  troubled  himself  to  ascertain  why.  When,  therefore, 
people  whom  he  thinks  more  competent  to  judge  than  himself,  and  of  whose 
sincerity  he  entertains  no  doubt,  assure  him  that  a  particular  work  is 
exquisitely  beautiful,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  they  must  be  in  the  right. 
He  returns  to  the  examination,  resolved  to  find  or  imagine  beauties ;  and  if 
he  can  work  himself  up  into  something  like  admiration,  he  exults  in  his 
own  proficiency. 

Just  such  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  readers  out  of  ten  judge  of  a  book. 
They  are  ashamed  to  dislike  what  men,  who  'speak  as  having  authority, 
declare  lo  be  good.    At  present,  however  contemptible  a  poem  or  a  novel 
p^y  be«  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring  fevourable  notices  of 
it  from  all  sorts  of  publications,  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly.    In  the  mean 
lime,  little  or  nothing  is  said  on  the  other  side.     The  author  and  the  pub- 
Usher  are  interested   in  crying  up  the  book.    Nobody  has  any  very  strong 
interest  in  crying  it  down.    Those  who  are  best  fitted  to  guide  the  public 
opinion,  think  it  l)eneath  them  to  expose  mere  nonsense,  and  comfort  them- 
selves by  reflecting  that  such  popularity  cannot  last.    This  contemptuous 
leoiiy  has  l>een  carried  too  far.     It  is  perfectly  true,  that  reputations  which 
have  been  forced  into  an  unnatural  bloom,  fade  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
expanded  ;  nor  have  we  any  apprehensions  that  puffing  will  ever  raise  any 
scrib[»ler  to  the  rank  of  a  classic.    It  is,  indeed,  amusing  to  turn  over  some 
iaie  volumes  of  periodical  works,  and  to  see  how  many  immortal  produc- 
tions haTe,  within  a  few  months,  l)een  gathered  to  the  Poems  of  Blackmore 
And  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Behn ;  how  many  *'  profound  views  of  human  nature," 
and  "exquisite  delineations  of  fashionable  manners,*'  and  ''vernal,  and 
ttanj,  and  refreshing  thoughts,"  and  *' high  imaginings,"  and  "young 
hfeat'hings,*'  and  "embodyings,"  and  *'pinings,"  and  ''minglings  with  the 
beauty  of  the  universe,"  and  **  harmonies  which  dissolve  the  soul  in  a  pas- 
Moiiate  sense  of  loyeliness  and  divinity,"  the  world  has  contrived  to  forget. 
The  names  of  the  books  and  the  writers  are  buried  in  as  deep  an  oblivion  as 
the  name  of  the  builder  of  Stonehenge.    Some  of  the  welUpufied  ' '  fashion- 
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able  novels''  of  the  lasl,  hold  the  pastry  of  the  present  year;  and  oHiers  of 
the  class,  which  are  now  extolled  in  language  almost  loo  high-flown  for  tlie 
merits  of  Don  Quixote,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  line  the  trunks  of  ei^teeti 
hundred  and  thirty-one.'  But  though  we  ha^  no  apprehensions  thtt  puff- 
ing will  ever  confer  permanent  reputation  on  the  undeserving,  we  c^l  think 
its  influence  most  pernicious.     Men  of  real  merit  will,  if  they  persevere,  at 
last  reach  the  station  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  intruders  will  be  ejei^ed 
with  contempt  and  derision.    But  it  is  no  small  evil  that  the  avenues  to  Cane 
should  be  blocked  up  by  a  swarm  of  noisy,  pushing,'  elbowing  pretenders, 
who,  though  they  will  not  ultimately  be  able  to  make  good  their  own  en- 
trance, hinder,  in  the  mean  time,  those  who  (mye  a  right  to  enter.    AH  who 
will  not  disgrace  themselves  by  joining  in  the  unseemly  scirfHe  mnst  expect 
to  be  at  fmit  hustled  and  shouldered  back.  Some  men  of  talents,  accordin^y, 
tnm  away  in  dejection  from  pursuits,  in  which  success  appears  to  bear  no 
proportion  to  desert.    Others  employ  in  self-defence  the  means  by  whtch 
competitors,  far  inferior  to  themselves,  appear  for  a  time  to  obtain  a  decided 
advantage.     There  are  few  who  have  sufficient  confidence  in  their  own 
powers,  and  sufficient  elevation  of  mind,  to  wait  with  secure  and  oonrlemp- 
tuous  patience,  while  dunce  after  dunce  presses  before  them.    Those  who 
will  not  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the  modem  fashion  are  too  often  discouraged. 
Those  who  stoop  to  it  are  always  degraded. 

Wo  have  of  late  observed  with  great  pleasure  some  sympfloms  whicA 
fead  us  to  hope,  that  respectable  literary  men  of  all  parlies  are  beginning 
to  be  impatient  of  this  insufferable  nuisance.  And  we  purpose  to  do  what 
in  us  lies  for  the  abating  of  it.  We  do  not  think  that  we  can  more  usefully 
assist  in  this  good  work,  than  by  showing  our  honest  countrymen  whaAhat 
sort  of  poetry  is  which  puffing  can  drive  through  eleven  editions ;  and  now 
easily  any  bellman  might,  if  a  bellman  would  stoop  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  meanness,  become  ''a  master-spirit  of  the  age."  We  have  noenmity  to 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.  We  know  nothing  whatever  about  him,  except 
what  we  have  learned  from  his  books,  and  from  the  portrait  prefixed  to  one 
of  them,  in  which  he  appears  to  be  doing  his  very  best  to  look  like  a  man  of 
genius  and  sensibility,  though  with  less  success  than  his  strenuous  exertions 
deserve .  Wo  select  him ,  because  his  works  have  received  more  enthusiastic 
praise,  and  have  deserved  more  unmixed  contempt,  than  any  which,  as  far 
AS  our  knowledge  extends,  have  appeared  within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
flis  writing  bears  the  same  relation  to  poetry  which  a  Turkey  carpet  bears 
to  a  picture.  There  are  colours  in  the  Tuiiey  carpet,  out  of  which  a  pic- 
ture might  be  made.  There  are  words  in  Mr.  Montgomery's  verses, 
which,  when  disposed  in  certain  orders  and  combinations,  have  made, 
and  will  again  make,  good  poetry.  But,  as  they  now  stand,  they  seem  to 
be  put  together  on  principle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  no  image  of  any 
thing  in  the  "heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under 
the  earth." 

The  poem  on  the  Omnipresenee  of  the  Deity  commences  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  creation,  in  which  we  can  find  only  one  thought  which  has  the 
least  pretension  to  ingenuity,  and  that  one  thought  is  stolen  from  Dryden, 
mid  marred  in  the  stealing — 

"  liut,  softly  beautiful  as  rouuc'«  close. 
Angelic  woman  into  being  rose.'^ 

The  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  then  described  in  a 
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fgm  lolmMe  lines  borrowed  from  Pope,  and  a  great  masy  intolenUe 
Ubm  «f  Mr.  Bobert  Moatgomery's  own.  The  following  may  stand  as  a 
spedneB:— 

**  fiat  who  could  trace  Tkiiie  anresCricted  cotunt^ 
Though  Rucf  fbUow'd  with  immortal  iiweel 
There's  not  a  bloaeom  fondled  by  the  breeze^ 
There  *s  nol  a  fruit  that  beautifies  tho  treev*  f 

There '«  Dot  a  particle  in  wea  or  air. 
But  nature  owna  ihj  pbiBtie  influence  there ! 
With  CearibI  ca&e,  stdl  be  it  nine  to  ••# 
How  all  is  fili'd  and  vivified  bj  Thee ; 
UpoB  thy  mirror,  earth*s  majestic  view, 
To  i»aiDt  Thy  pnatnoe,  and  to  feel  ii  too.^ 

Tbe  last  two  lines  contaiD  an  excellent  specimen  pf  Mr.  Robert  Kont-^ 
gomery's  Turkey-carpet  style  of  writing.  The  majestic  \iew  of  earth  i» 
the  mirror  of  God's  presence ;  and  on  this  mirror  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery 
ptiats  God's  presence.  The  use  of  a  mirror,  we  submit,  is  not  to  be  painted 
opoa. 

A  few  more  lines,  as  bad  as  those  which  we  have  quoted,  bring  us  to  one  of 
^he  most  amusing  instances  of  literary  pilfering  which  we  remeffkber.  It 
mi^  be  of  use  to  pla^arists  to  know,  as  a  general  rule»  that  wfa^  they  steal 
is,  lo  employ  a  phrase  common  in  advertisements,  of  no  use  to  any  but  the 
right  owner.  We  never  fell  in,  however,  with  any  plunderer  who  so  little 
understood  how  to  turn  his  booty  to  good  account  as  Mr.  Montgomery. 
Lord  ByreB,  in  a  passage  which  every  body  knows  by  hearty  ha^  said,  ad- 
4<Nsiiig  the  sei^-> 

**  Tiiue  writes  no  wrinUe  on  thi^e  ^sorq  biow." 

Mr.  Aobert  Montgomery  very  coolly  appropriates  the  image,  and.  repro^ 
duces  the  stolen  goods  in  the  following  form  :  — 


u 


And  thou,  vast  Ocean,  on  whose  awful  face 
Time's  iron  feet  can  print  no  ruin-trace." 


I 


So  may  soch  ill-got  gains  ever  prosper  1 

The  eflect  which  the  Ocean  produces  on  Atheists  is  then  described  in  the 
t^Howkig  loAy  Hnea :  — 

**  Oh  I  never  did  the  dark-soulM  Atheist  qt^ad, 
And  watch  th^  breakers  boiling  on  the  strand> 
And,  while  Creation  stagger'd  at  his  nod, 
Itfock  the  dread  pnsenoe  Qf  the  vightj  Ooid! 
We  he^c  iliiii^  in  the  wind-heaved  ocean's  ro^. 
Hurling  her  billowy  crags  upon  the  shore; 
We  hear  ^im  in  the  not  of  the  blast. 
And  shake,  while  rush  the  raving  whiriwinds  psit  l*^ 

If  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  genius  were  not  far  too  free  and  aspiring  to 
be  shackled  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  we  should  suppose  that  it  is  at  the  nod 
of  Iha  Alkf  M  (bat  creation  shudders,  and  thai  it  is  this  sailed  d«r|^  aouled 
▲tMrt  who  kmM  billowy  ora^  upoi^  the  shove. 

A  tnw  mo^  ^m9^  bripg  m  to  another  instance  of  upproSl/aUe  theft.    Sir 
^ilttf  S^tt  Uaa  Aesp  lines  in  th^  K4Qrd  of  iho  IsbiSn^ 

^  The  dew  tha)  on  th^  violet  lies, 
Mock%  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes.* 

This  IS  iNrei^  takiH  tipBMlil^  and,  ai  is  ahnoit  alwyiUiiS  cm  with  g^ 
I.      •  w 
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things  of  good  writers,  much  prettier  in  its  place  than  can  even  be  conceived 
bv  those  who  see  it  only  detached  from  the  context.  Now  for  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery — 

^  And  the  brigiii  dew-beftd  on  the  bramble  Wen, 
Like  liquid  rapture  upon  beauty'g  ejm.** 

The  comparison  of  a  violet,  bright  with  the  dew,  to  a  woman's  eyes,  is 
as  perfect  as  comparison  can  be.  Sir  Walter's  lines  are  part  of  a  song  ad- 
dressed to  a  woman,  and  the  comparison  is  therefore  peculiarly  natural  aod 
graceful.  Dew  on  a  bramble,  is  no  more  like  a  woman's  eyes  than  dew 
any  where  else.  There  is  a  very  pretty  Eastern  tale,  of  ^ich  the  fate  of 
plagiarists  often  reminds  us.  The  slave  of  a  magician  saw  his  master  wave 
his  wand,  and  heard  him  give  oiiders  to  the  spirits  who  arose  at  the  sum- 
mons. He  accordingly  stole  the 'wand,  and  waved  it  himself  in  the  air ; 
but  he  had  not  observed  that  his^master  used  the  left  hand  for  that  purpose. 
The  spirits  thus  irregularly  summoned,  tore  him  to  pieces  instead  of  obeying 
his  orders.  There  are  very  few  that  can  safely  venture  to  conjure  with 
the  rod  of  Sir  Walter,  and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  is  not* 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Campbell,  in  one  of  his  most  pleasant  pieces,  has  this  line — 

**  The  lenlinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  ihoiky.*' 

The  thought  is  good — and  has  a  very  striking  propriety  where  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  placed  it — in  the  mouth  of  a  soldier  telling  his  dream.  But  though 
Shakspeare  assures  us  that  ''every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief,"  it  is 
by  no  means  ttie  case,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  every  true  poet's  si- 
militude fits  your  plagiarist.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  uses 
4he  image —  j 

**  Ye  quenchlesB  stars !  so  eloquently  bright, 
Untroubled  sentries  of  the  shadowy  night. 
While  limlf  the  world  is  kpp'd  in  downy  dreams, 
And  round  the  lattice  creep  your  niidtiight  beams. 
How  Rweet  to  gaze  upon  your  placid  eyes, 
in  lambent  beauty  looking  from  the  skies !  ** 

Certainly  the  ideas  of  eloquence— of  untroubled  repose — of  placid  eyes, 
t>n  the  lambent  beauty  of  which  it  is  sweet  to  gaze,  harmonise  admirably 
with  the  idea  of  a  sentry! 

We  would  not  be  understood,  however,  to  say,  that  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery cannot  make  similitudes  for  himself.  A  very  few  lines  farther  on, 
we  find  one  which  has  every  mark  of  originality,  and  on  which,  we  will 
be  bound,  none  of  the  poets  whom  he  has  plundered  will  ever  think  of 
making  reprisals : — 

**  The  soul,  aspiring,  pants  its  source  to  mount. 
As  streams  meander  level  with  their  fount.'' 

We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  similitude  io  the  world. 
In  the  first  place,  no  stream  nieanders,  or  can  possibly  meander,  level  with 
its  fount.  In  the  nwt  place,  if  streams  did  meander  level  with  their  founts, 
no  two  motionscan  be  less  alike  than  that  of  iheandering  level,  aod  thai  of 
niountiiig  upwards. 

We  have  then  an  apostrophe  to  the  Deity, ^couched  in  terms  which,  io 
any  writer  who  dealt  in  meanings,  we  should  call  profane,  but  \o  which,  ^^ 
suppose,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  attaches  no  idea  nvhatever  : — 
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*'  Yes !  panae  and  think,  itrithin  one  fleeting  hour. 
How  vast  a  universe  obc^^s  Thy  power ; 
Unseen,  but  felt,  Thine  interfused  control 
Works  in  each  at(Hn,and*perTades  the  whole ; 
Expands  the  blossom^  and  erects  the  tree. 
Conducts  each  vapour,  and  commands  each  sea, 
Beams  in  each  ray,  bids  whirlwinds  be  unfuri'd, 
Unrob  the  thunder,  and  upheaves  a  worid ! " 

No  field-iHrea6her  ev^r  carried  hiB  irreverent  familiarity  so  far,  as  to  bid 
the  Supreme  Being  stop  and  meditate  on  the  importance  of  the  interests 
iirhlch  are  under  his  care.  The  grotesque  indecency  of  such  an  address 
throws  into  shade  the  subordinate  absurdities  of  the  passage,  the  unfurling 
oCwhiriwinds,  the  unroHing  of  thunder,  and  the  upheaving  of  worlds. 

Then  eomee  a  curious  specimen  of  our  poet's  Englisli  — 

^  Yet  not  alone  created  realms  Ai^ge 
Thy  fauftiess  wisdom,  grand,  pnmeval  sage ! 
For  all  the  thronging  woes  to  life  allied 
Thj  mercy  tempers,  and  Thy  cares  provide.'' 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  word  "  For"  means  here.  If  it  is  a 
preposition,  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words,  *  *  Thymercy  tempers. "  If  it 
is  a  conjuoction,  it  makes  nonsense  of  the  words,  "Thy  cares  provide." 

These  beauties  we  have  taken,  almost  at  random,  from  the  first  part  of 
the  poem.  The  second  part  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  various  events, — 
abattle— a  murder— «n  execution — a  marriage— a  funeral, — and  so  forth. 
Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  terminates  each  of  these  descriptions  by  assuring 
us  that  the  Deity  was  present  at  the  battle,  murd«r,  execution,  marriage,  or 
funeral,  in  question.  And  this  proposition,  which  might  be  safely  predi- 
cated oi  every  event  that  ever  happened,  or  ever  will  happen,  forms  the 
only  link  which  connects  these  descriptions  with  the  subject,  or  with  each 
other. 

How  the  descriptions  are  executed,  our  readers  are  probably  by  this  time 
able  to  conjecture.  T\\e  battle  is  made  up  of  the'  battles  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions; **  red-mouth'd  cannons,  uproaring  to  the  clouds,"  and  "  hands  grasp- 
ing firm  the  glittering  shield."  The  only  military  operations  of  which  this 
part  of  the  poem  reminds  us,  are  those  which  reduced  the  Abbey  of  Qued- 
Kobuigh  to  submission — The  Templar  with  his  cross^— the  Austrian  and 
PmsBian  grenadiers  in  full  uniform — and  Curtius  and  Dentatus  with  their 
battering-ram.  We  ought  not  to  pass  by  unnoticed  the  slain  war-horse, 
who  will  no  more — 

*'  Roll  his  red  eye,  and  rally  for  the  fight  f 

or  the  slain  warrior,  who,  while  '*  lying  on  his  bleeding  breast,"  contrives 
to  '*  stare  ghastly  and  grimly  on  the  skies."  As  to  this  last  exploit,  we 
on  only  say,  as  Dante  did  on  a  similar  occasion, — 

^  Forrte  per  forza  gia  di  narlasia 
i  Si  stravoixe  oosl  alcun  del  tutto : 

Ma  io  nol  udi,  ne  credo  che  sia." 

The  lenpest  is  thus  described — 

**  But  Io !  around  the  manhMliiw  clouds  uniu;. 
Like  thick  battalion^  hailing  for  the  fight ; 
The  son  sinks  back,  the  tempest  spirits  sweep 
Fierce  (hroa^h  the  ao-,  and  fliifler  oa  the  deep ; 

Tin  from  thair  caverns  rush  ihe  maniao  blasts^  <         ^ .' 

Tear  the  loose  sails,  and  «plit  the  creaking  masts,  ^v 

And  the  la»b'd  biTIows,  roHmg  in  a  train. 
Rear  their  white  headii,  and  mce  along  the  main  l^ 
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What,  we  should  like  to  kno^s  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
rations  which  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  so  accurately  distinguishes  from  each 
other, — the  fierce  sweeping  of  the  (empest  spirits  through  the  air,  and  the 
rushing  of  these  maniac  blasts  from  their  caverns?  And  why  does  the  formrr 
operation  end  exactly  when  the  latter  commences? 

We  cannot  stop  over  each  of  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  descriptions .  We 
jiave^odiipwrecked  sailor,  who  *'  visions  a  viewless  teoiple  in  the  •air ;"'"« 
jnuxderer,  who  stands  on  alieath,  "with  ashy  lips,  in  oold  fonvid^a* 
4yatwul  ;"—ia  pious  man^  to  whom.,  Jds  he  lies  in  bed  at  nigbl* — 

**  The  panorama  of  i>att  life  appears, 
Wanat  hit  pure  niod>  and  meln  it  into  imn  f*-^ 

a  traveller,  who  loses  his  way,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  "  cloud*bat-« 
talion,"  and  the  want  of  *'  heaven-lamps,  to  beam  their  holy  light."  We 
have  a  description  of  a  convicted  felon,  stolen  from  tliat  incomparable  passage 
in  Crabbe's  Borough,  whidi  has  made  many  a  rough  and  cynical  reader  cry 
like  ;a  child.  We  can,  Jiowever,  consciejaiiously  declare  that  persons  et 
4he  most  excitable  sensibility  may  safely  venture  upon  it  in  Mr.  Roherl 
Montgomery's  alteration.  Then  we  have  the  '*  poor,  mindless,  pale-faced, 
.maniac  boy,"  who — 

•»— **  Rt>ll>»  hU  vftratil-ejKe, 

Ta  greet  ibe  gkHH'iog  fancied  »f  the  tkjf.^ 

What  are  glowing  fancies  of  the  sky?    And  what  is  the  meaning  of  (be 
two  lines  which  almost  immediately  follow? 

^  A  Mullen  thing,  a  spirit  of  the  wooda, 
He'lofes  loioomniiae  5vt(h  the  SaUs  ■ndiSaQ^.'* 

Jlaw  can  ja  soulless  thing  be  a  spirit?  Then  comes  a  ixanegyrtc  oo  Ifae 
Sunday.  A  baptism  follows ;«— after  that  a  marriage  ;—^nd  we  ftien  pro- 
ceed, in  due  course,  to  the  vi^ation  of  the  sick,  and  the  burial  ot  the  dead. 
lOften  as  Death  has  J)een  pm-sgnified,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  found  some- 
thiJCig  jiew  to  say  about  him. 

'**  O  Death !  tliou  <irea<iletf  faaquieher  of  eariih, 
'the  Elemsnla  shrank  Ulaaled  At  tby  biclh  ! 
Coreeriiiff  round  the  world  like  Xempest  wind. 
Marlyri  Mfore,  and  Ticliini strew'd  behind; 
Ages  on  ages  cannot  grapple  thee, 
Draggii^  the  world  into  eternity  !  ** 

If  4hefie  i)e  any  lOae  jMie  in  this  passage  about  which  we  aro  fnwe  ip  fhe  dIaA 
Ihan  about  the  rest,  it  is  the  fourth.  What  the  dii&mace  may  he  betweeo 
the  victims  and  the  martyrs,  and  why  the  martyrs  are  to  lie  })eforeBeatM.  and 
the  victims  behind  him,  are  to  us  great  mysteries. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  part,  of  which  we  m^y  say  with  honest  Caasio, 
"  Why,  this  is  a  more  excellent  song  than  the  other."  Mr.  Robert  Mont- 
gomery is  very  severe  on  the  infidels,  and  undertake»  |p  prove,  liial,  as  he 
elegantly  expresses  it, 

**  One  great  Enchanter  helin*d  the  hariQOBJous  wbole." 

What  an  enchanter  has  to  do  with  helmiog,  or  what  a  helm  has  to  do  with 
harmony,  we  do  not  quite  understand.  He  proceeds  with  his  argument 
thus  :— 
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**  And  dlur«nifco  dreMtt  that  dismal  CbaAce  haSffittmed 
AU  that  the  eye  perceives,  or  tongue  hat  named ; 
Tto  Bpaciourworid,  and  all  itrwondiera;  born 
BaeigineM..  setf-oteated^  and  forlora ; 
Like  to  the  flajihiag  bubbles  oo  a  strean^ 
Rre  from  the  cload,  or  phaotom  in  a  dream?*"' 

We  iboald  he  iany  to  stoke  our  faitti  in  a  higher  Power  on  M«.  IMtert 
MoDtgomery's  logic.  Does  he  believe  that  lightning,  and  bubbles,  and  the 
ptieDomena  of  dreams,  are  designless  and  selfnAreated?  If  he  does,  we 
etmiol  conceive  why  he  inay  not  believe  that  the  whole  universe  is  design- 
less and  self-created.  A  few  lines  before,  he  tells  us  thai  it  is  the  Deity  who 
bids  '*  thunder  rattle  from  the  skiey  deep.*'  His  theory  is.  therefore  this^ 
ttflt  God  made  the  thundier,  but  that  the  Fightning  made  itself. 

Bill  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery's  metaphysics  are  not  at  present  oiurgprmo. 
fb  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  Tearftil  effects  of  Atheism : — 

• 

^  Aben,  biood-staio'd  Murder,  bare  thy^Uideoua  arnr, 
And  thou,  Rebellion,  welter  in  ihy  Mtorm  : 
Awake,  ye  spirits  of aveuging  crime; 
Burit  f^om  your  bondsj  and  battle  with  (he  time  ! " 

Mr.  lokert  Montgomery  is  fended  personriflcatioa',  and  Itelcmgr,  we*nee«^ 
^ot  say;  ta  Ifattt  school  of  poets  who  hol4  thai;  nothing  mere  is  necessary  iff 
tile  personification  in  tfaoe  poetry,  than  to  begin  a  word  with  a  capital  letter. 
Hurder  may,  without  impropriety,  bare  her  arm, — as  she  did  long  agos  itr 
Mr.  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope.  But  what  possible  motive  Rebellion 
can  have  for  weltering  in  her  storm, — what  avenging  crime  may  be; — ^who 
inspirits  may  be,— why  they  should  burst  fromlheir  bonds, — what  their 
bonds  may  be, — why  they  should  battle  with  the  time, — ^what'the  time 
may  be, — and  what  a  battle  between  the  time  and,  the  spirits  of  avenging 
crime  would  resemble,  we  musL  confess  ourselves  quite  unable  to  und/sr- 

^  And  here  l»t  Memory  turn  htar  tearful  flUnee 
On  ihe  dark  horror&of  (umuliuouA  Prance^ 
When  blood  and  blasphemy  defiled  her  land, 
*  And  Seroe  Rebellion  shook-  her  savage  baod.*^ 

Whether  Re!)ellion  shakes,  her  own  hand,  shakes  the  hand  of  Memory,  or 
shakes  the  band  of  France,  or  what  any  one  of  these  metaphors  wouldt 
meaii,  we  know  no  more  than  we  know  what  is  the  sense  of  the  foUowingi 
pasMge:— 

**  l^t  Ihe  foul  orgies  of  infuriate  crime 
Picture  the  raging  havoc  of  that  time.. 
When  l«aguedRebeliioir  march'd  to  kiodle  man, 
Fright  io  her  rear,  and  Murder  in  her  van. 
And  thou,  sweet  tlower  of  Austria,  sUughter'd  Qneen« 
Who  droppd  oo  tear  upon  the  dreadful  scene, 
Whengu.sn'd  the  life-blood  from  thine  angel  form. 
And  martyr'd  beauty  perish 'd  in  the  storm, 
Once  wor^hipp'd  paragon  of  all  who  Naw, 
Thy  look  obedience,  and  thy  smile  a  law,*^  &,c. 

is  Ike  distinction  between  the  foul  orgies,  and  the  raging  havoc 
the  foul  orgies  are  »o  picture?    Why  does  Fright  go  behind  Re- 

bvlUeo,  and  Murder  before?   Why  should  not  Murder  fall  behind  Fright? 

Or  why  should  not  all  the  three  walk  abreast?   We  have  read  of  a  hero 

who  had 

'^  Amazement  in  bis  van,  with  t^ight  combined, 
And  Sorrow'*  fiided  fonii>  and  Solitude  behind;" 
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Gray,  we  suspect,  could  have  given  a  reason  for  disposing  the  allegorical 
attendants  of  Edward  thus.  But  to  proceed :—"  Flower  of  Austria"  is 
stolen  from  Byron.  '*  Dropp'd"  is  false  English.  '*  Perish'd  in  the  storm" 
means  nothing  at  all :  and  *'thy  look  obedience"  means  the  very  reverse 
of  what  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  intends  to  say. 

Our  poet  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul : — 

^  And  shall  the  soul,  the  fount  of  reason,  die,^ 
When  diist  and  darkness  round  its  temple  lie? 
Did  God  breathe  in  it  no  ethereal  fire, 
OimlesB  and  quenchless^  though  the  breatk  expire?  '^ 

The  soul  is  a  fountain ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  die,  though  dust  and 
darkpess  lie  round  its  temple,  because  an  ethereal  fire  has  been  breathed 
into  it,  which  cannot  be  quenched  though  its  breath  expire.    Is  it  Ihe 
fountain,  or  the  temple,  that  breathes,  and  has  fire  breathed  into  it? 
Mr.  Montgomery  apostrophises  the 

r     ^-  Immortal  beaooas, — spirtU  of  the  ioHt/* — 

and  describes  tl^eir  employments  in  another  world,  which  are  to  be,  it 
seems,  bathing  in  light,  hearing  fiery  streams  flow,  and  riding  on  living 
cars  of  lightning.  The  deathbed  of  the  sceptic  is  described  with  what  we 
suppose  is  meant  for  energy. 

"  See  how  he  hhadders  at  tli*?  th<»ught  of  deuth  !■ 
What  doubt  and  horror  hang  upon  his  brpath, 
Tbti  gibberiofc  teeth,  glased  eye,  and  marble  limb  h 
Sjiades  from  iho  tomb  slalk  out  and  stare  at  him.*^ 

A  man  as  stiff  as  marble,  shuddering  and  gibbering  violently,  would  cer- 
tainly  present  so  curious  a  spectacle,  that  the  shades,  if  they  came  io  his 
way,  might  well  stare. 

We  then  have  the  deathbed  of  a  Christian  made  as  ridiculous  as  fafee 
imagery  and  false  English  can  make  it.  But  this  is  not  enough : — The  Day 
of  Judgment  is  to  be  described, — and  a  roaring  cataract  of  nobsense  is 
poured  forth  upon  this  tremendous  subject.  Earth,  we  are  told,  is  dashed 
mto  Eternity.  Furnace  blazes  wheel  round  the  horizon,  and  burst  into 
bright  wizard  phantoms.  Racing  hurricanes  unroll  and  whirl  quivering 
fire-clouds.  The  while  waves  gallop.  Shadowy  worlds  career  arouod. 
The  red  and  raging  eye  of  Imagination  is  then  forbidden  to  pry  further. 
But  further  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  persists  ia  prying.  The  stars  bound 
through  the  airy  roar.  The  unbosomed  deep  yaiwns  on  the  ruin.  The  bil- 
lows of  Eternity  then  begin  to  advance.  The  world  glares  in  fiery  slumber, 
A  car  comes  forward,  driven  by  living  thunder. 

"  Creation  shudders  wiih  sublime  di.ijmaj. 
And  in  a  blazing  tempest  whirU  away  .^ 

And  this  is  fine  poetry !  This  is  what  ranks  i(s  writer  with  the  nuiftter 
spirits  of  the  age  I  This  is  what  has  been  described  over  and  'oven  again, 
in  terms  which  would  require  some  qualification  if  used  respecting  Paradise 
Lost !  It  is  too  much  that  this  patchwork,  made  by  stitching  together  old 
odds  and  ends  of  what,  when  new,  was,  for  the  most  part,  but  tawdry 
frippery,  is  to  be  picked  off  the  dunghill  on  which  it  ought  to  rot,  and  to 
be  held  up  to  admiration  as  an  inestimable  specimen  of  art.     And  wtiat 
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wm^  ^Me  think  of  a  system,  by  means  of  which  verses  like  those  which 
we  have  quoted — verses  fit  only  for  the  poet*8  corner  of  the  Morning  Post 
— call  {NToduce  emolument  and  fame?  The  circulation  of  this  writer's 
poelrr  has  been  greater  than  that  of  Southey's  Roderic,  and  beyond  all 
Qom^rison  greater  than  that  of  Gary's  Dante,  or  of  the  best  works  of 
Coto'dge.  Thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery  has  favoured  the 
public  with  volume  after  volume.  We  have  given  so  much  space  to 
the  examination  of  his  ffrst  and  most  popular  performance,  that  we  have 
none  to  spare  for  his  Univer$al  Proper,  and  his  smaller  poems,  which,  as 
the  pofOng  journals  tell  us,  would  alone  constitute  a  sufficient  title  to 
lilenry  immortality.    We  shall  pass  at  once  to  his  last  publication,  entitled 

Tins  poem  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  usual  roar  of  acclamation. 
Bulfbe  thing  was  now  past  a  joke. .  Pretensions  so  unfounded,  so  Impudent, 
and  so  successful,  had  aroused  a  spirit  of  resistance.  In  several  magazines 
and  reviewg,  accordingly,  Satan  has  been  handled  somewhat  roughly,  and 
the  arts  of  the  puflers  have  been  exposed  with  good  sense  and  spirit.  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  very  concise. 

Of  the  two  poems,  we  rather  prefer  that  on  the  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  for  the  same  reason  which  induced  Sir  Thomas  More  to  rank  one 
bad  book  above  another/  ''Marry,  this  is  sosomewhat.  This  is  rhyme. 
Alt  the  other  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason/'  Satan  is  a  long  soliloquy, 
which  the  devil  pronounces  in  Vi^e  or  six  thousand  lines  of  blank  verse, 
ooQoeming  geography,  politics,  newspapers,  fashionable  society,  theatrical 
amusements.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Lord  Byron's  poetry,  and  Mr. 
Martin's  pictures.  The  new  designs  for  Milton  have,  as  was  natural,  par- 
licukriy  attracted  the  attention  of  a  personage  who  occupies  so  conspicuous 
a  place  in  them.  Mr.  Martin  must  be  pleased  to  learn,  that,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  those  performances  on  earth,  they  give  full  satisfaction 
in  Pandemonium,  and  that  he  is  there  thought  to  have  hit  off  the  likenesses 
of  Ihe  various  Thrones  and  Dominations  very  happily. 

The  motto  to  the  poem  of  Satan  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Job : — 
''WlieQce  comest  thou? — From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  walking 
up  and  down  in  it."  And  certainly  Mr^  Robert  Montgomery  has  not  failed 
to  make  hi^  hero  go  to  and  fro,  and  walk  up  and  down.  With  the  exception, 
bow:eyer,  of  this  propensity  to  locomotion,  Satan  has  not  one  Satanic  qua- 
lity. Mad  Tom  had  told  us,  that "  the  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  /' 
but  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  he  is  a  respectable  and  pious  gentleman,  whoso 
principal  fault  is,  that  he  is  something  of  a  twaddle,  and  far  too  liberal  of 
his  good  advice.  That  happy  change  in  his  character  which  Origen  antici- 
pated, and  of  which  Tillolson  did  not  despair,  seems  to.bq  rapidly  taking 
place.  Bad  habits  are  not  eradicated  in  a  moment.  Tt  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  so  old  an  offender  should  now  and  then  relapse  for  a  snort  time 
into  wrong  dispositions.  But  to  give  him  his  due,  as  the  proverb  recom- 
mends, we  must  say,  that  he  always  returns,  after  two  or  three  lines  of 
impioiy,  to  his  preaching  tone.  We  would  seriously  advise  Mr.  Montgo- 
mery to  omit,  or  alter,  about  a  hundred  lines  in  different  parts  of  this  large 
voJume,  and  to  republish  it  under  the  name  of  *'  Gabriel."  The  reflections 
of  which  it  consists  would  come  less  absurdly,  as  far  as  there  is  a  more  and 
a  less  in  extreme  absurdity,  from  a  good  than  from  a  bad^ngel. 

We  can  afford  coom  only  for  a  single  quotation.     We  give  one  taken  al 
random — neither  worse  nor  better,  as  far  as  we  t:an  perceive,  than  any 
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Mkftt  equal  number  of  lines  in  the  book.    The  Devil  goea  to  the  pky ,  mmi 
noraUses  thereon  as  follows  :-^ 

**  Masie  atid  Pomp  their  min^liiig  ipiric  shed 
ArouDii  me;  beauties  in  their  doad-like  robev 
Shroe  for(h,~a  scenic  paradise,  it  i^lares 
laCoxicatioD  through  the  reelia.;  tense 
Of  flush'd  eDJojment.     In  the  motlej  hott 
Three  prhne  gradations  maj  be  rankM  :  the  ^rst. 
To  aiooiit  upon  the  wings  of  8hak«peaie*8iiimA« 
And  win  a  flash  of  his  PromeCheAa  thoogbi,^ 
To  smile  and  weep,  to  slitidder,  and  aomere 
A  round  of  passionate  omnipotence^ 
Attend :  the  second  are  a  sensual  tnbe 
CoaTened  lo  hear  romantic  harlots  sing, 
On  formii  lo  hanquet  a  lasctvions  gaae, 
Wl^ile  the  bright  perfidy  of  wanton  eyes 
Throogh  brain  and  spirit  darts  delicious  fire  i 
The  last,  a  throng  roost  pitiful !  who  seem, 
With  their  corroded  figureti  raylcss  glance, 
Aod  death -like  struggle  of  decaying  age, 
Like  painted  skeletons  in  charncl  pomp 
Set  forth  to  satirise  the  human  kind  ;— 
How  fine  a  prospect  for  demoniac  yicw ! 
*  Creatures  whose  souls  outbalance  worlds  awake ! ' 
Melhioks  I  hear  a  pitying  angd  cry." 

Here  we  conclude.  If  our  remaiks  give  pain  to  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery, 
we  are  sorry  for  it.  But,  at  whatever  cost  of  pain  to  individaais,  litatalure 
must  be  purified  from  this  taint.  And,  to  show  that  we  are  not  actuated 
by  any  feelings  of  personal  enmity  towards  him,  we  hereby  give  notice,  th«t« 
as  soon  as  any  bookshall»  by  means  of  puffing,  reach  a  second  editioii, 
our  intention  is  to  do  unto  the  writer  of  it  as  we  have  done  unto  Mr.  Robert 
MoBlgoaiery.  * 


•M^ilb*MMarfl*«tai^l*iMl^MiMriWM< 


LIFE  AND  POETRY  OF  LORD  BYRON,  f 

We  have  read  this  book  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  Considered  merely 
as  a  composition,  it  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  best  specimens  of 
English  prose  which  our  age  has  produced.  It  contains,  indeed,  no  single 
passage  equal  to  two  or  three  which  we  could  select  from  the  Life  of  She-, 
ridan.  But,  as  a  whole,  it  is  immeasurably  superior  to  that  work.  Hie 
style  is  agreeable,  clear,  and  manly ;  and,  when  it  rises  into  eloquence, 
rises  without  effort  or  ostentation.  Nor  is  the  matter  inferior  to  the 
manner. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  book  which  exhibits  more  of  kindness, 
fairness,  and  modesty.  It  has  evidently  been  written,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  showing — ^what,  however,  it  often  shows — ^how  well  its  author  can  write ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating,  as  far  as  truth  will  permit,  the  memory 

^  Want  of  room  precludes  the  possibility  of  the  following  interesting  articles,  which  I  hajd  selecf- 
ed,  being  added  to  the  other  essays  on  Poetfjr  and  the  £mma : — .\  critique  on  Wordsworth^ 
Excursion,  said  to  be  written  by  ^r*  Jeffrey,  Vol.  xxif.  p.  I  ;  a  dissertation  on  the  controvfrqr 
concerning  tlie  authenticity  of  Oasian's  Poems,  attributed  to  Sir  V(^alter  Sx>tt,  Vol  ri  p.  439.; 
a  review  of  CampbdI's  Specimens  of  British  Poetry,  Vol.  xxxt.  p.  482.;  Strictures  oo  the  Lays  of 
the  Minnesingers  or  Qernian  Troubadours  of  the  Twelfth  and  ThirteeDlk  Centuriea,  Vol.  xliii.  p. 
107.;  Review  of  the  Paradise  of  Coquettes,  Vol.  xxiv.  p.  397. 

t  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Byron;  with  Notices  of  his  Life.  By  Thomas  Moore,  Gsq.  *2 
Vols.-  Vol.  lui.  p.  M.  JuM^  1881.  . 
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#C  a  eelebnited  man  who  can  no  longer  vindicate  himself.  Mr.  Moore- 
Defer  thrusis  himself  between  Lonl  Byron  and  the  public.  With  the 
alitwgest  temptations  to  egotism,  he  has  said  no  more  about  himself  than 
Ihesnl^t  absolutely  required.  A  greater  part^ndeed  the  greater  part 
«-of  the^  volumes  consists  of  extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journals  of 
Lord  Byron ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  skill  which  has 
been  sfaowa  in  the  selection  and  arrangement.  We  will  not  say  that  we 
hate  dot  occasionally  remarked  in  these  two  large  quartos  an  anecdote 
which  should  have  been  omitted,  a  letter  which  should  haTo  been  suppressed, 
a  name  which  should  hate  been  concealed  by  asterisks,  or  asterisks  which 
do  Ml  answer  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  name.  But  it  is.  impossible, 
on  1  geoertl  survey,  to  deny  that  the  task  has  been  executed  with  great 
iodgnieDt  and  great  humanity.  When  we  consider  the  life  which  Lord 
BfiOB  had  led,  his  petulance,  his  irritability,  and  his  communicativeness, 
we  eannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  with  which  Mr.  Moore  has  contrived  to 
exhibit  so  mueh  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  his  friend,  with  so  little 
ptm  to  the  feelings  of  the  living. 

The  extracts  from  the  journals  and  correspondence  of  Lord  Byron  are 
in  t^  highest  degree  valuabl^^not  merely  on  account  of  the  information 
whicD  they  contain  respecting  the  distinguished  man  by  whom  they  were 
written,  but  on  account,  also,  of  their  rare  merit  as  compositions.  The 
Letler»-«iat  least  those  which  were  sent  from  Italy — are  among  the  best  in 
oar  language.  They  are  less  affected  than  those  of  Pope  and  Walpole;— 
they  have  more  matter  in  them  than  those  of  Gowper.  Knowing  that  many 
of  them  w©re  not  written  merely  for  the  person  to  whom  they  were  directed, 
but  were  general  epistles,  meant  to  be  read  by  a  large  circle,  we  expected  to 
find  Iheffl  clever  and  spirited,  but  deficient  in  ease.  We  looked  with  vigi- 
lanaa  for  instances  of  stiflhess  in  the  language,  and  awkwardness  in  the 
IransitioDS.  We  have  been  agreeably  disappointed;  and  we  must  confess, 
that  if  the  epistolary  style  of  Lord  Byron  was  artificial,  it  was  a  rare  and 
admirable  instance  of  that  highest  art,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
nature. 

Of  the  deep  and  painful  interest  which  this  book  excites,  no  abstract  can 
give  a  just  notion.  So  sad  and  dark  a  story  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
work  of  fiction;  and  wo  are  little  disposed  to  envy  the  moralist  who  can 
read  it  without  being  softened. 

The  pretty  foble  by  which  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  illustrates  the  character 
of  her  sou  the  Regent,  might,  with  little  change,  be  applied  to  Byron.  All 
the  fidries,  save  one,  had  been  bidden  to  his  cradle.  All  the  gossips  had 
been  profuse  of  their  gifts.  One  had  bestowed  nobility ;  another,  genius ; 
a  third,  beauty.  The  malignant  elf,  who  had  been  uninvited,  came  last,, 
and,  unable  to  reverse  what  her  nsters  had  done  for  their  favourite,  had 
mixed  up  a  curse  with  every  blessing.  In  the  rank  of  Lord  Byron,  in  his 
understanding,  in  his  character,  in  his  very  person,  there  was  a  strange 
union  of  opposite  extremes.  He  was  bom  to  all  that  men  covet  and  adk 
mire.  But  in  every  one  of  those  eminent  advantages  which  he  possessed 
ever  others^  there  was  mingled  something  of  misery  and  debasement.  Ho 
was  sprung  from  a  house,  ancient  indeed  and  noble,  but  degraded  and  im- 
poverMied  by  a  series  of  crimes  and  follies,  which  had  attained  a  scandalous 
publicity.  The  kinsman  whom  he  succeeded  had  died  poor,  and,  but  for 
merciful  judges,  would  have  died  upon  the  gallows.  The  young  peer  had 
great  intellectual  powers;  yet  there  was  an  unsound  part  in  his  mind.    He 
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had  naturally  a  generous  and  tender  heart;  but  his  temper  wa^  wayward* 
and  irritable.    He  had  a  head  which  statuaries  loved  to  copy ;  and  a  foot, 
the  deformity  of  which  the  beggars  in  the  streets  mimicked.  Distinguished 
at  once  by  the  strength  and  by  the  weakness  of  his  intellect,  affectionate  yet 
perverse,  a  poor  lord,  and  a  handsome  cripple,  he  required,  if  ever  man 
required,  the  firmest  and  the  most  judicious  training.    But,  capriciously 
as  nature  had  dealt  with  him,  the  relative  to  whom  the  office  of  forming  his 
character  was  intrusted,  was  more  capricious  still.    She -passed  from  pa* 
roxysms  of  rage  to  paroxysms  of  fondness.    At  one  time  she  stifled  him 
with  her  caresses — ^at  another  time  she  insulted  his  deformity.     He  came 
into  the  world,  and  the  world  treated  him  as  his  mother  treated  him — some-, 
times  with  kindness,  and  sometimes  with  severity,  never  with  justiee.     It 
indulged  him  without  discrimination,  and  punished  him  without  disorimi- 
nation.     He  was  truly  a  spoiled  child,-^not  merely  the  spoiled  child  of 
l^is  parent,  but  the  spoiled  child  of  nature,  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  the 
spoiled  child  of  fanie,  the  spoiled  child  of  society.    His  first  i^ema  were  re-, 
ceived  with  a  contempt  which,  feeble  as  they  were,  they  did  not  absolutely, 
deserve.     The  poem  which  he  published  on  his  return  from  his  travels 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  extolled  far  above  its  merit.    At  twenty-four  lie  ^ 
found  himself  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  literary  fame,  with  Scott,  Words^ 
worth,  Southey,  and  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished  writers,  beneath  his. 
feet.    There  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  history,  of  so  sudden  a  rise  to  sq  dizzy 
an  eminence. 

Every  diing  that  could  stimulate,  and  every  thing  that  couM  gratify  the 
strongest  propensities  of  our  nature-^the  gaze  of  a  hundred  drawing-rooms, 
the  acclamations  of  the  whole  nation,  the  applause  of  applauded  men,  tlie. 
love  of  the  loveliest  women — all  this  world,  and  all  the  glory  of  it, — were 
at  once  offered  to  a  young  man  to  whom  nature  had  given  violent  passions, 
and  whom  education  had  never  taught  to  control  them.  He  lived  as  many, 
men  live  who  have  no  similar  excuses  to  plead  for  their  faults.  But  his 
countrymen  and  his  countrywomen  would  love  him  and  admire  him.  They. 
were  resolved  to  see  in  his  excesses  only  Uie  flash  and  outbreak  of  thai 
same  fiery  mind  which  glowed  in  his  poetry.  He  attacked  religion ;  yet 
in  religious  circles  his  name  was  mentioned  with  fondness,  and  in  many, 
religious  publications  his  works  were  censured  with  singular  tenderness. 
He  lampooned  the  Prince  Regent;  yet  he  could  not  alienate  the  Tories. 
Every  thing,  it  seemed,  was  to  be  forgiven  to  youth,  rank,  and  genius. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Society,  capricious  in  its  indignation  as  it  had 
been  capricious  in  its  fondness,  flew  into  a  rage  with  its  forward  and  petted 
darling.  He  had  been  worshipped  with  an  irrational  idolatry.  He  was 
{)er8ecuted  with  an  irrational  fury.  Much  has  been  written  about  those 
unhappy  domestic  occurrences  which  decided  the  fate  of  his  life.  Yet  no- 
tliing  is,  nothing  ever  was,  so  positively  known  to  the  public,  but  this, — 
that  he  quarrelled  with  his  lady,  and  that  she  refused  to  live  with  him. 
There  have  been  hints  in  abundance,  and  shrugs  and  shakings  of  the  head, 
and  **  Well,  well,  we  know,"  and  "We  could  an  if  we  would,*'  and  **If 
we  list  to  speak,*'  and  **  There  be  that  might  an  they  list.*'  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  there  is  before  the  world,  substantiated  by  credible,  or  even  by 
tangible  evidence,  a  single  fact  indicating  that  Lord  Byron  was  more  to 
blame  than  any  other  man  who  is  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife.  The  profes- 
sional men  whom  Lady  Byron  consulted,  were  undoubtedly  of  opinion  that 
she  ought  not  to  live  with  her  husband.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered  thai 
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Ihey  tonaed  Uitt  opiDion  without  hearing  both  sides.  We  do  boL  say,  wd 
do  not  mean  to  iosinaate,  that  Lady  Byron  was  in  any  respect  to.  blame. 
We  fhiiik  that  those  who  condemn  her  on  the  evidence  which  is  now  before 
the  public,  are  as  rash  as  Uiose  who  condemn  her  husband.  We  will  not 
pnMMNinoe.  any  judgment;  we  cannot,  even  in  our  own  minds,  form  any 
judgment  oo  a  transaction  which  is  so  imperfectly  known  to  us.  It  would 
hafe  been  well  if,  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  all  those  who  knew  as  little 
aboaC  the  oiaiter  then  as  we  know  about  it  now,  had  shown  that  forbearance,^ 
whk^,  under  such  circumstances,  is  but  common  justice. 

We  know  no  spectacle  so  ridiculous  as  the  British  public  in  one  of  its 
periodical  fits  of  morality.  In  general,  elopements,  divorces,  and  family 
quamds,  .pass  with  little  notice.  We  read  the  scandal,  talk  about  it  for  a 
day,  md  forget  it.  But  once  in  six  or  seven  years  our  virtue  becomes 
ooKngeous.  We  cannot  suffer  the  laws  of  religion  and  decency  to  be  vio^ 
bled.  We  must  make  a  stand  against  vice.  We  must  teach  libertines, 
that  the  English  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  domestic  ties.  Ac- 
cofdin^y,  some  unfortunate  man,  in  no  respect  more  depraved  than 
hundras  whose  offences  have  been  treated  with  lenity,  is  singled  out  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice.  If  he  has  children,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  him. 
If  he  has  a  profession,  he  la  to  be  driven  from  it.  He  is  cut  by  the  higher 
orders,  and  hissed  by  the  lower.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  whipping-boy, 
by  whose  vicarious  agonies  all  the  other  transgressors  of  the  same  class  are, 
it  is  supposed,  sufficiently  chastised.  We  reflect  very  complacently  on 
oor  own  severity,  and  compare  with  great  pride  the  high  standard  of  mo- 
nk establiahed  in  England,  with  the  Parisian  laxity.  At  length  our  anger 
is  satiattd.  Our  victim  is  ruined  and  heart-broken.  And  our  virtue  goes 
qaietlj  to  sleep  for  seven  years  more. 

ft  is  clear  that  those  vices  which  destroy  domestic  happiness  ought  to 
()e  as  much  as  possible  repressed.  It  is  equally  clear  that  they  cannot  be 
repressed  by  penal  legislation.  It  is  therefore  right  and  desirable  that 
public  opinion  shoold  be  directed  against  them.  But  it  should  be 
directed  against  them  uniformly,  steadily,  and  temperately,  not  by  sudden 
fits  and  starts.  There  should  be  one  weight  and  one  measure.  Decima- 
tion is  always  an  objectionable  mode  of  punishment.  It  is  the  resource 
of  JQdges  too  indolent  and  hasty  to  investigate  facts,  and  to  discriminate 
nieelj  between  shades  of  guilt.  It  is  an  irrational  practice,  even  when 
adofMed  by  military  tribunals.  When  adopted  by  the  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  it  is  infinitely  more  irrational.  It  is  good  that  a  certain  portion 
of  disgrace  should  constantly  attend  on  certain  bad  actions.  But  it  is  not 
good  that  the  offenders  merely  have  to  stand  the  risks.of  a  lottery  of  infamy; 
that  oinety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  should  escape ;  and  that  the  hun- 
dredth, perhaps  the  most  innocent  of  the  hundred,  should  pay  for  alL 
We  remember  to  have  seen  a  mob  assembled  in  Lincoln's  Inn  to  hoot  a 
SCDtlemaa,  against  whom  the  most  oppressive  proceeding  known  to  the 
En^irii  law  was  then  in  progress.  He  was  hooted  because  he  had  been 
an  indiflerent  and  unfaithful  husband,  as  if  some  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  the  a^ — Lord  Nelson,  for  example — had  not  been  indifferent  and  un- 
faithful husbands.  We  remember  a  still  stronger  case.  Will  posterity 
believe,  that  in  an  age  in  which  men,  whose  gallantries  were  universally 
known,  and  had  been  legally  proved,  filled  some  of  the  highest  offict^  in 
Ihc  state,  and  in  the  army — presided  at  the  meetings  of  religious  and  be- 
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Re?ol«ii  institutions — were  the  delight  €l  erery  society,  and  the  iiv^s«ril0s^ 
of  the  multitude— -a  crowd  of  aiorslists  went  to  the*  theatre,  hi  order  lo 
pelt  a  poor  actor  for  dtstorbii^  the  conjugal  felicity  of  m  atdermau  1  Wkat 
Ihere  was  in  the  eircumsfancea,  either  of  the  oflender,  or  of  the  sufiRsrer, 
to  Tindicate  the  zeal  of  the  audience,  we  could  never  conceive.  It  Ims 
Merer  been  supposed  that  the  situation  of  an  actor  is  peculiarly  favourable 
to  the  rigid  virtues,  or  that  aft  atderman  enjoys  any  special  immuBity  fron 
injuries  such  as  that  which  on  this  occasion  roused  the  anger  of  the  public. 
But  such  is  the  justice  of  mankind. 

In  these  cases,  the  punishment  was  excessive ;  hut  liie  offence  was 
known  and  proved.  The  case  of  Lord  Byron  was  harder.  True  ledvrood 
justice  was  dealt  out  to  him.  First  came  the  execution,  then  the  invBstig»- 
tion,  and  last  of  all,  or  rather  not  at  all,  the  accusation.  The  pub^, 
without  knowing  any  thing  whatever  about  the  transactions  in  his  fanily, 
Itew  into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  and  proceeded  to  invent  stories  which 
might  justify  its  anger.  Ten  or  twenty  different  aceouttis  of  the  separatiov, 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  with  themselves,  and  with  common  sense, 
ch'culated  at  the  same  lime.  What  evidence  there  might  he  tor  any  ooe 
of  these,  the  virtuous  people  who  repeated  them  neither  knew  nor  G»e4 : 
for  in  fact  these  stories  were  not  the  causes,  but  the  efTects,  of  the  pftblie 
indignation.  They  resembled  those  loathsome  slanders  which  Goldsmith, 
and  other  abject  libellers  of  the  same  class,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing 
about  Bonaparte ;  —how  he  poisoned  a  girl  with  arsenic  when  he  wan  at 
the  military  school, — how  he  hired  a  grenadier  to  shoot  Bessaix  9i 
Marengo, — how  he  filled  St.  Cloud  with  all  the  pollutions  of  Capre». 
There  was  a  time  when  anecdotes  like  these  obtained  some  credence  from 
persons,  who,  hating  the  French  emperor,  without  knowing  why,  were 
eager  to  believe  any  thing  which  might  justify  their  hatred.  Lord  Byron 
fared  in  the  same  way.  His  countrymen  were  in  a  bad  humour  with  him. 
His  writings  and  his  character  had  lost  the  charm  of  novelty.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offence  which,  of  ail  offences,  is  punished  most  severely ; 
he  had  been  over-praised ;  he  had  excited  too  warm  an  interest ;  and  the 
public,  with  its  usual  justice,  chastised  him  for  its  own  folly.  The  at- 
tachments of  the  muKllude  bear  no  small  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
wanton  encl^antress  in  the  ArabiaR  Tales,  who,  when  the  forty  days  of  her 
fondness  were  over,  was  not  content  with  dismissing  her  lovers,  but  con- 
demned them  to  expiate,  in  loathsome  shapes,  and  under  severe  punish- 
ments,  the  crime  of  having  once  pleased  her  too  well. 

The  obloquy  which  Byron  had  to  endure,  was  such  as  mi^t  well  harm 
shaken  a  more  constant  mind.  The  newspapers  were  filled  vrith  lampoons. 
The  theatres  shook  wiOi  execrations.  He  was  excluded  hom  circles 
where  he  had  lately  been  the  olMterved  of  all  observers.  All  those  creeping 
things  that  riot  in  the  decay  of  nobler  natures,  hastened  to  their  repast; 
and  they  were  right;  — they  did  after  their  kind.  It  is  not  every  dar  that 
the  savage  envy  of  aspiring  dunces  is  gratified  by  the  agonies  of  such  a  spirit, 
and  the  degradation  of  such  a  name. 

The  unhappy  man  left  his  country  for  ever.  The  howl  of  cootumely 
followed  him  across  the  sea,  up  the  Rhine,  over  the  Alps ;  it  gradually 
waxed  fainter ;  it  died  away.  Those  who  had  raised  it  began  to  ask  each 
other,  what,  after  all,  was  the  matter  about  which  they  had  been  so 
clamorous ;  and  wished  lo  invite  back  the  criminal  whom  they  had  just 
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<baied  kom  them.  His  poetry  becajne  more  popular  thaa  it  had  ever 
beeo;  and  his  <MMii^laiii(s  were  read  with  <eafs  by  thousands  and  (eps  of 
thooNods  who  had  aever  seen  his  face. 

Be  had  fixed  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  most  pifr- 
iarasque  and  interestijig  of  cities,  beneath  the  bi«ightest  of  skies,  and  by 
lbs  bffighlest  of  seas.     Censortousness  was  not  the  vice  of  the  neigh-^ 
bonis  whom  be  had  chosen.     They  were  a  race  corrupted  by  a  bad 
goremmenl  and  a  bad  religion;  long  renowned  £or  skill  in  the  arts  of 
^uptuou^ess,  and  tpler^nt  of  all  tlie  caprices  of  sensuality.    From  /the 
pidbuc  opinion  of  the  country  of  his  adoption  he  had  nothing  lo  dread. 
WMb  the  public  opinion  of  Ibe  country  of  his  birth  he  was  at  open  war. 
Be  ptonged  into  wild  and  desperate  excesses,  ennobled  by  no  generous 
or  toder  sentiment.     From  his  Venelian  harem  be  seat  forth  Tolume 
afier  Tohiine,  fuU  of  eloquence,  of  wit,  of  pathos,  of  ribaldry,  and  of  bitter 
disdain.     His  health  sank  under  ibie  et&cts  of  bis  intemperanee.    His 
hak  timed  grey.    His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him.    A  hectic  feve  withered 
him  up.     It  seemed  thai  his  body  and  mind  were  about  to  perish  to- 
gether. 

From  his  Wretched  degradation  he  was  in  some  measure  rescued  by  an 
aHachment,  culpable  indeed,  yet  such  as,  judged  by  the  standard  of  mora- 
Jily  established  in  the  country  where  he  lived,  might  be  called  virbious. 
Bik  an  imagination  polluted  by  yice,  a  temper  embittered  by  misfortune, 
nnd  a  frame  habituated  to  the  fatal  excitement  of  intoxication,  prevented 
him  fmm  fully  enjoying  the  happiness  which  he  might  have  dmved  from 
the  purest  and  most  tranquil  of  his  many  attachments.    Midnight  draughts 
of  ardent  spirits  and  Rhenisb  wines  had  begun  to  work  the  ruiii  of  his  fine 
intelleet.    His  verse  lost  much  of  the  energy  and  condensation  which  had 
distingnislMMl  it.    But  he  would  not  resign,  without  a  struggle,  the  empire 
which  he  bad  exercised  over  the  men  of  his  generation.     X  new  dream  of 
ambiUoB  arose  before  him;  —  to  be  Uie  centre  of  a  literary  party ^^  the 
9eai  moTer  of  an  intellectual  revolution, -«4o  guide  the  public  mind  of 
]£ngland  from  his  Italian  retreat,  as  Voltaire  had  guided  the  public  mind  of 
Franee  from  the  villa  of  Ferney.    With  this  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  he' 
estebJiabed  71^  lAherai.    But,  powerfully  as  he  had  affected  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  contemporaries,  he  mistook  bis  own  powers,  if  he  hopned  to 
dkect  their  opinions ;  and  he  still  more  grossly  mistook  his  own  disposition^ 
if  he  thought  thai  he  could  long  act  in  concert  with  other  men  of  letters. 
The  plan  failed,  and  failed  ignominiously  :  angry  with  himself,  angry  with 
bis  coadjutors,  he  relinquished  it ;  and  turned  to  another  project,  the  last 
and  the  noblest  of  his  life. 

A  natioq,  once  the  first  among  the  nations,  preneminent  in  knowledge, 
pre*«miBent  in  military  glory,  the  cradle  of  philosophy,  of  eloquence,  and 
gf  the  fine  arts,  had  been  for  ages  bowed  down  under  a  cruel  yoke.  All  the 
vicee  which  tyranny  geaerates-^r-the  abject  vices  which  it  generates  in  those 
who  submit  to  it — the  ferocious  vices  which  it  generates  in  those  who 
straggle  against  it-^ad  deformed  the  character  of  that  miserable  race. 
The  valour  which  had  won  the  great  battle  of  human  civilisatioa,--^which 
had  saved  Eiir&pe,  and  subjugated  Asia, — lingered  only  among  pirates  and 
robbere.  Thejagenuity,  once  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  every  department 
of  physical  and  moral  science,  had  been  depraved  into  timid  and  servile 
cunning.  On  a  sudden  this  degraded  people  had  risen  on  their  oppressors. 
IMscop^teofvice^  or  faitrayed  by  the  surrounding  potentates,  they  had  found 
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in  themselves  something  of  that  which  might  well  supply  the  place  of  all 
foreign  assistance, — something  of  the  energy  of  their  fathers. 

As  a  man  of  letters,  Lord  Byron  could  not  but  be  interested  in  the  event 
of  this  contest.  His  political  opinions,  (hough,  like  all  his  opinions,  unsettled, 
leaned  strongly  towards  the  side  of  libeMy.  He  had  assisted  the  Italian 
insurgents  with  his  purse;  and  if  their  struggle  against  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment had  been  prolonged,  wotrid  probably  have  assisted  them  with  his 
sword.  But  to  Greece  he  was  attached  bypeculia^ties.  He  had,  whea 
young,  resided  in  that  country.  Much  of  his  most  splendid  and  popular 
poetry  had  been  inspired  by  its  scenery  and  by  its  history.  Sick  of  in- 
action,— degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  his  private  vi<ies  and  by  his  literary 
failures, — pining  for  untried  excitement  and  honourable  distinction, — ^he 
carried  his  exhausted  body  and  his  wounded  spirit  to  the  Grecian  camp. 

His  conduct  in  his  new  situation  showed  so  much  vigour  and  good  sense 
as  to  justify  us  in  believing,  that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged,  be  might 
have  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  and  a  poliUdan.  But  pleasure  and 
sorrow  had  done  the  work  of  seventy  years  upon  his  delicate  frame.  The 
hand  of  death  was  oahim  :  he  knew  it ;  and  the  only  wish  which  he  uttered 
was  that  he  might  die  sword  in  hand. 

This  was  denied  to  him.  Anxiety,  exertion,  exposure,  and  those  fatal 
stimulants  which  had  become  indispensable  to  him,  soon  stretched  him  on 
a  sick-bed,  in  a  strange  land,  amidst  strange  faces,  without  one  human 
being  that  he  loved  near  him.  There,  at  thirty-sii,  the  most  celebrated 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  closed  his  brilliant  and  miserable 
career. 

We  cannot  even  Oow  retrace  those  events  without  feeling  something  of 
what  was  felt  by  the  nation,  when  it  was  first  known  that  the  grave  had 
closed  over  so  much  sorrow  and  so  much  glory ; — something  of  what  was 
felt  by  those  who  saw  the  hearse,  with  its  long  train  of  coaches,  turn  slowly 
northward,  leaying  behind  it  that  cemetery,  which  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  dust  of  so  many  great  poets,  but  of  which  the  doors  were  closed  against 
all  that  remained  of  Byron.  We  well  remember  that,  on  that  day,  rigid 
moralists  could  not  refrain  from  weeping  for  one  so  young,  so  illustrious, 
so  unhappy,  gifted  with  such  rare  gifts,  and  tried  by  such  strong  temptations. 
The  history  carries  its  moral  with  it.  Our  age  has  indeed  been  fruitful  of 
warning  to  the  eminent,  and  of  consolations  to  the  obscure.  Two  men  have 
died  within  our  recollection,  who,  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  few  people  have 
completed  their  education,  had  raised  themselves,  each  in  his  own  de- 
partment, to  the  height  of  glory.  One  of  them  died  at  Longwood,  the  other 
at  Missolonghi. 

It  is  always  difGcult  to  separate  the  literary  eharacler  of  a  man  who  lives 
in  our  own  time  from  his  personal  character.  It  is  peculiariy  dfficult  to 
make  this  separation  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron.  For  it  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  Lord  Byron  ftever  wrote  without  some  reference,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  himself.  The  interest  excited  by  his  life  mingles  itself  in  our 
minds,  and  probably  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  our  readers,  with  the  in- 
terest which  properly  belongs  to  his  works.  A  generation  must  pass  away 
before  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  his  books,  considered 
merely  as  books.  At  present  they  are  not  only  books,  but  relics.  We  will, 
however,  venture,  though  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  to  offer  some  desul- 
tory remarks  on  his  poetry. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  the  time  of  a  great  literary  revolulion.    That  poetical 
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dyndy  which  had  dethroned  the  successors  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser  wa^, 
in  its  lorn,  dethroned  by  a  race  who  represented  themselves  as  heirs  of  the 
aodent  line,  so  long  dispossessed  by  usurpers.  The  real  nature  of  this  re- 
nrfution  has  not»  we  think,  been  comprehended  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  concurred  in  it. 

If  this  question  were  proposed — wheroin  especially  does  the  poetry  of 
our  times  differ  from  that  of  the  last  century  ? — ninety-nine  persons  out  of 
a  hundred  would  answer  that  the  poetry  of  the  last  century  was  correct,  but 
cold  and  mechanical ;  and  that  the  poetry  of  our  time,  though  wild  and 
irregnlar,  presented  far  more  vivid  images,  and  excited  the  passions  far 
more  strongly  than  thai  of  Parnell,  of  Addison,  or  of  Pope.  In  the  same 
manner  we  constantly  hear  it  said,  that  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  had 
hr  more  genius,  far  less  correctness,  than  those  of  the  age  of  Anne.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  there  is  some  necessary  incompatibility, 
some  antithesis  between  correctness  and  creative  power.  We  rather  sus* 
pect  that  this  notion  arises  merely  from  an  abuse  of  words ;  and  that  it 
has  been  the  parent  of  many  of  the  fallacies  which  perplex  the  science  of 
criticism. 

What  is  meant  by  correctness  in  poetry?  If  by  correctness  be  meant  the 
conforming  to  rules  which  have  their  foundation  in  truth,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature,  then  correctness  is  only  another  name  for  excel- 
lence. If  by  correctness  be  meant  the  conforming  to  rules  purely  arbitrary, 
correctness  may  be  another  name  for  dulness  and  absurdity. 

A  writer  vvho  describes  visible  objects  falsely,  and  violates  the  propriety 
of  character, — a  writer  who  makes  the  mountains  "nod  their  drowsy  heads" 
at  night,  or  a  dying  man  take  leave  of  the  world  with  a  rant  like  that  of 
Maximin, — ^may  be  said,  in  the  high  and  just  sense  of  the  phrase,  to  write 
incorrectly.  He  violates  the  first  great  law  of  his  art.  His  imitation  is  al- 
together unHke  the  thing  imitated.  The  four  poets  who  are  most  eminently 
free  from  incorrectness  of  this  description  are  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton.  They  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  and  that  the  best  sense,  the 
most  correct  of  poets. 

When  it  is  said  that  Virgil,  though  he  had  less  genius  than  Homer,  was  a 
more  correct  writer,  what  sense  is  attached  to  the  word  correctness?  Is  it 
meant  that  the  story  of  the  ^netd  is  developed  more  skilfully  than  that  of 
the  Odyssey  ? — that  the  Roman  describes  the  face  of  the  external  world,  or  the 
emoHons  of  the  mind,  more  accurately  tlian  the  Greek? — that  the  characters 
of  Achates  and  Mnestheus  are  more  nicely  discriminated,  and  more  con- 
»stently  supported,  than  those  of  Achilles,  of  Nestor,  and  of  Ulysses?  The 
fact  incontestably  is,  (hat  for  every  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
poetry,  which  can  be  found  in  Homer,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  twenty  in 
Virgil. 

Troilus  and  Gressida  is  perhaps  of  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  that  which 
is  commonly  considered  as  the  most  incorrect.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  infinitely 
more  correct,  in  the  sound  sense  of  the  term,  than  what  are  called  the  most 
correct  plays  of  the  most  correct  dramatists.  Compare  it,  for  example,  with 
the  Iphig6nie  of  Racine.  We  are  sure  that  the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  bear 
a  br  greater  resemblance  than  the  Greeks  of  Racine  to  the  real  Greeks  who 
besieged  Troy;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  Greeks  of  Shakspeare  are 
human  beings,  and  the  Greeks  of  Racine  mere  names; — mere  words  printed 
in  capitals  at  the  head  of  paragraphs  of  declamation.  Racine,  it  is  true, 
would  have  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  making  Agamemnon  quote  Aristotle. 
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But  of  what  use  is  it  to  avoid  a  single  aQachronisni,  when  tbe  vholo  pUy 
10  ooe  anachrouisu),*— the  topics  aad  phrases  of  Yersaillea  in  the  cav^p  qI 
Aulis? 

Id  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  using  the  word  correctness,  we  thkik 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Coleridge,  are  far  more 
correct  writers  than  those  who  are  commonly  extolled  as  the  models  of  eor- 
T8ctne9s,--^Pope,  for  example,  and  Addison.    The  single  d^cription  of  a 
moonlight  night  in  Pope's  Iliad  contains  more  inaccuracies  than  eaa  h^ 
found  in  all  the  Excursion.    There  is  not  a  single  scene  in  Cato,  in  whicb 
every  thing  that  conduces  to  poetical  illusion y^^-^the  propriety  of  character, 
of  language,  of  situation, — is  not  more  grossly  violated  than  in  any  pax*!  q( 
tbe  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.    No  man  can  possibly  think  that  the  RoiaaBS 
of  Addison  resemble  the  real  Romans,  so  closely  as  the  moss-troopers  of 
Scott  resemble  the  real  moss-troopers.    Watt  Tinlinn  and  William  of  |>e- 
loraine  are  not,  it  is  true,  persons  of  so  much  dignity  as  Cato.    But  the 
dignity  of  the  persons  represented  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  correctness  of 
poetry  as  with  the  correctness  of  painting.   We  prefer  a  gipsy  by  Reynolds 
to  his  Majesty's  head  on  a  sign-post,  and  a  Borderer  by  Scolt  to  a  senator 
by  Addison* 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  tbe  word  correctness  used  by  those  who  say,  wilfa 
tlie  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  that  Pope  was  the  most  correct 
of  English  Poets,  and  that,  next  to  Pope,  came  the  late  Mr.  GifTord? 
What  is  the  nature  and  value  of  that  correctness,  the  praise  of  which  is 
denied  to  Macbeth,  to  Lear,  and  to  Othello,  and  given  to  Hoole's  translations 
and  to  all  the  Seatonian  prize-poems?  We  can  discover  no  eternal  rule-*- 
Do  rule  founded  in  reason  and  in  the  nature  of  things—which  Shaykspeaie 
does  not  observe  much  more  strictly  than  Pope.  But  if  by  correctness  be 
meant  the  conforming  to  a  narrow  legislation,  which,  while  lenient  to  the 
mala  in  8e,  multiplies,  without  the  shadow  of  a  reason,  the  fmlaprohiM^, 
^f  by  correctness  be  meant  a  strict  attention  to  certain  ceremonious  obser- 
vances, which  are  no  more  essential  to  poetry  than  etiquette  to  good  govern- 
ment, or  than  the  washings  of  a  Pharisee  to  devotion, -^then,  assuredly. 
Pope  may  be  a  more  correct  poet  than  Sbakspeare ;  and,  if  the  code  were  a 
little  altered,  Colley  Gibber  might  b^  a  more  correct  poet  than  Pope.  But 
it  may  well  be  <loubted  whether  this  kind  of  correctness  be  a  merilr^oay, 
whether  it  be  not  an  absolute  fault. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  make  a  digest  of  the  irrational  laWs  which  bad 
critics  have  framed  for  the  government  of  poets.  First  in  celebrity  and  in 
absurdity  stand  the  dramatic  unities  of  place  and  time.  No  human  being 
has  ever  been  able  to  find  any  thing  that  could,  even  by  cpurtcsy,  be  called 
an  argument  for  these  unities,  except  that  they  have  been  deduced  from  the 
general  practice  of  the  Greeks.  It  requires*  no  very  profound  examinatioa 
to  discover  that  the  Greek  dramas,  often  admirable  as  compositions,  are,  as 
exhibitions  of  human  eharacler  and  human  life,  far  inferior  to  tbe  English 
plays  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Every  scholar  knows  that  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  Athenian  tragedies  was  ai  fir4t  subordinate  to  the  lyrical  part.  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  little  \em  than  a  miracle,  if  (be  laws  of  the 
Albejguaii  stage  had  been  found  to  suit  plays  in  which  there  was  no  chorqa. 
All  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  dramatic  art  have  been  composecl  in 
direct  violation  of  the  unities,  and  could  never  have  been  composed  if  the 
ijusHjes  h$A  aol  been  violated.  It  is  clear,  for  ei;an)ple,  that  mcU  ^  ch^ract^r 
as  that  <^  Haviiel  could  never  have  been  developed  within  the  limits  te  which 
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Alfieri  confined  himself.  Yet  such  was  the  reverence  of  literary  men  durlQg 
the  last  century  for  these  unities,  that  Johnson,  who,  mucli  to  his  honpur, 
took  the  opposite  side,  was,  as  he  says,  "  frighted  at  his  own  temerity  ;*' 
and  "afraid  to  stand  against  the  authorities  which  might  he  produced  against 
bfci." 

There  are  other  rules  of  the  same  kind  without  end.  ''  Shakspeare,"  says 
Rymer,  "  ought  not  to  have  made  Othello  black;  for  Uie  hero  of  a  tragedy 
oo^t  always  to  be  while."  "  Milton,*' says  another  critic,  *' ought  not 
to  have  taken  Adam  for  his  hero;  for  the  hereof  ^n  epic  poem  ought 
alirays  to  be  victorious."  ''Milton, ''says  another,  "ought  not  to  have 
pnteomaoy  similes  into  his  first  book;  for  the  first  book  of  an  epic  poem 
ought  always  to  be  the  most  unadorned.  Iliere  are  no  similes  in  the  first 
boik  of  the  Iliad."  ''  Milton,"  says  another,  "  ought  not  to  have  placed 
in  an  epic  poem  such  lines  as  these : — 

*  I  abo  erred  in  overmuch  admiriog.*  ** 

And  why  not  ?  The  critic  is  ready  with  a  reason — ^a  lady's  reason .  ' '  Sttch 
lines,"  says  he,  *'  are  not,  it  must  be  allowed,  unpleasing  to  the  etr;  but 
the  redundant  syllable  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  drama,. and  not  admitted 
iolo  epic  poetry."  As  to  the  redundant  syUaMe  in  heroic  rhyme,  on  serious 
subjecis  it  has  been,  from  the  time  of  Pope  downward,  proscribed  by  the 
general  consent  of  all  the  correct  school.  No  magazipe  would  have  admitted 
so  incorrect  a  couplet  as  that  ot  Drayton— 


"  An  when  we  lived  antOfuohM  with  thcee  ^  „ 

When  wa  our  kingdom  was  our  dear  embraces.*' 

Another  law  of  heroic  poetry,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  considered  as 
fundamental,  was,  that  there,  should  be  a  pause — a  comma  at  least — at  the 
end  of  every  couplet.  It  was  also  provided  that  there  should  never  be  a 
foil  stqp  except  at  the  end  of  a  couplet.  Well  do  we  remember  to  have 
heard  a  most  correct  judge  of  poetry  revile  Mr.  Rogers  for  the  incorrectness 
of  that  most  sweet  and  graceful  passage — 

"  Twaa  thine,  Maria,  thine,  without  a  sigh. 
At  midnight  in  a  sister's  arms  to  die. 
Nursing  the  jrouog  to  health." 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate  is  fairly  entitled,  we  think,  to  be  ranked  amongst  the 
great  critics  of  this  school.  He  made  a  law  that  none  of  the  poems  written 
for  the  prize  which  he  established  at  Oxford  should  exceeid  fifty  lines.  This 
law  seems  to  us  to  have  at  least  as  much  foundation  in  reason  as  any  of 
fliose  which  we  have  mentioned — ^nay,  much  more,  for  the  world,  we 
believe,  is  pretty  well  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  shorter  a  prize-poem  is,  .the 
better. 

We  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  make  a  few  more  rules  of  the  sam/B 
kind,— why  we  should  not  enact  that  the  number  of  scenes  in  every  act 
diaH  be  three,  or  some  multiple  of  three, — that  the  number  of  lines  jjd 
erery  scene  shall  be  an  exact  square, — that  the  dramatis  persan^f  sh»)^ 
leror  be  more  or  fewer  than  sixteen, — and  that,  in  heroic  rhymes,  every 
Ihirty-srxth  line  shall  have  twelve  syllables.  If  we  were  to  lay  down  the^ 
canons,  and  to  call  ^ope.  Goldsmith,  and  Addison,  incorrect  writers  for  not 
fcaving  complied  with  our  whims,  we  should  act  precisely  as  those  critics 
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act»  who  find  incorreetaessin  the  magnificent  imagery  and  llie  varied  music 
of  Coleridge  and  Shelley. 

The  correctness  which  the  last  century  prized  so  much,  resembled  the 
correctness  of  those  pictures  of  the  garden  of  Eden  which  we  see  in  old 
Bibles, — an  exact  square,  eoclosed  by  the  rivers  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel, 
and  Euphrates,  each  with  a  convenient  bridge  in  the  centre — rectangular 
beds  of  flowers — along  canal,  neatly  bricked  and  railed  in — the  tree  of 
knowledge,  clipped  like  one  of  the  limes  behind  the  TuiUeries,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  the  grand  alley — the  snake  twined  round  it — the  man  on  tlie 
right  hand,  the  wonsan  on  the  left,  and  the  beasts  drawn  up  in  an  exact 
circle  round  thein.  In  one  sense  the  picture  is  correct  enough.  That  is  to 
say,  the  squaresare  correct;  the  circles  are  correct ;  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  in  a  most  correct  line  with  the  tree  ;  and  the  snake  forms  a  most  correct 
spiral. 

But  if  there  were  a  painter  so  gifted,  that  he  should  place  in  the  canvass 
that  glorious  paradise,  seen  by  (the  interior  eye  of  him  whose  outward  sight 
had  failed  with  longm|^hing  and  labouring  for  liberty  and  tn]th,-^f  there 
were  a  painter  whorom^et  before  us  the  mazes  of  the  sapphire  brook,  the 
lake  with  its  fring^i^^^^les,  the  flowery  meadows,  the  grotloes  overhung 
by  vines,  the  forests IRnng  with  Hesperian  fruit  and  with  the  plumage  of 
gorgeous  birds,  the  mnssy  shade  of  that  nuptial  bower  which  showered 
down  roses  on  the  sleeping  loverB,-:-what  should  we  think  of  a  connoisseur 
who  should  tell  us  that  this  painting,  thou^  finer  than  the  abjiurd  picture 
in  the  old  Bible,  was  not  so  correct?  Surely  we  should  answer — It  is  both 
finer  and  more  correct ;  and  it  is  finer  because  it  is  more  correct.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  correctly  drawn  diagrams ;  but  it  is  a  correct  painting — a  worthy 
representation  of  that  which  it  is  intended  to  represent. 

It  is  not  in  the  fine  arts  alone  that  this  false  correctness  is  prized  by  narrow 
minded  men — by  men  who  cannot  distinguish  means  from  ends,  or  what 
is  accidental  from  what  is  essential.  M.  Jourdain  admired  correctness  in 
fencing.  ''You  had  no  business  to  hit  me  then.  You  must  nevet  thrust 
in  ^fiar^till  you  have  thrust  in  tierce"  M.  Tomes  liked  correctness  in 
medical  practice.  ''  I  staad  up  for  Artemius.  That  he  killed  his  patient 
is  plain  enough.  But  still  he  acted  quite  according  to  rule.  A  man  dead 
is  a  man  dead ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  But  if  rules  are  to  be 
broken,  there  is  no  saying  what  consequences  may  fdlow."  We  have 
heard  of  an  old  German  officer,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  corr^tness  in 
military  operations.  He  used  to  revile  Bonaparte  for  spoiling  the  science  of 
war,  which  had  been  carried  to  sueh  exquisite  perfection  by  Marshal  Daun. 
'  *  In  my  youth  we  used  to  march  and  countermarch  all  the  sunmier  without 
gaining  or  losing  a  square  league,  and  then  we  went  into  winter  quarters. 
And  now  comes  an  ignorant,  hotheaded  young  man,  who  flies  about  from 
Boulogne  to  Ulm,  and  from  Dim  to  the  middle  of  Morayia,  and  fights  bat- 
tles in  December.  The  whole  system  of  his  tactics  is  monstrously 
incorrect."  The  world  is  of  opinion,  in  spite  of  critics  like  these,  that  the 
end  of  fencing  is  to  hit,  that  the  end  of  medicine  is  to  cure,  that  the  eod  of 
war  is  to  conquer,  and  that  those  means  are  the  most  correct  which  best 
accomplish  the  ends. 

And  has  poetry  no  end, — no  eternal  and  immutables  principles 'f  Is 
poetry,  like  heraldry,  mere  matter  of  arbitrary  regulation?  The  heralds 
tell  us  that  certain  scutcheons  and  bearings  denote  certain  conditions,  and 
that  to  put  colours  on  colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is  false  blazonry.  If  all 
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thk  were  rcvefsed, — if  every  coal  of  arms  in  Europe  were  new  fashioned, 
— if  it  were  decreed  that  or  should  never  be  placed  but  on  argent^  or  at" 
gemi  bat  on  or, — that  illegitimacy  ^ould  be  denoted  by  a  lozenge^  and 
Widowhood  by  a  bend, — the  new  science  would  be  just  as  good  as  the  old 
Kieooe,  because  both  both  the  new  and  the  old  would  be  good  for  nothing. 
The  mammery  of  Portcullis  and  Rouge  Dragon,  as  it  has  no  other  value 
than  that  which  caprice  has  assigned  to  it/may  well  submit  to  any  laws  which 
caprice  may  impose  on  it.  But  it  is  not  so  with  that  great  imitative  art,  to 
the  power  of  which,  all  ages,  the  rudest  and  the  most  enlightened,  bear 
witnen.  Since  its  first  great  masterpieces  were  produced,  every  thing  that 
is  chao^Bable  in  this  world  has  been  changed.  Civilisation  has  been  gained, 
lost,  gained  again.  Religions,  and  languages,  and  forms  of  government, 
and  usages  of  private  life,  and  modes  of  thinking,  all  have  undergone  a 
succession  of  revolutions.  Every  thing  lias  passed  away  but  the  great  fea- 
turesot  nature,  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  miracles  of  that  art,  of  which  it  is 
the  office  to  reileq^back  the  heart  of  man  and  the  features  of  nature.  Those 
two  strange  old  poems,  the  wonder  of  ninety  generations,  still  retain  all 
their  fresfc^iess.  They  still  command  the  veneration  of  minds,  enriched 
by  the  literature  of  many  nations  and  ages.  They  are  still,  even  in  wretched 
translations,  the  delight  of  schoolboys.  Having  survived  ten  thousand 
capricious  fashions,  having  seen  successive  codes  of  criticism  become  obso- 
lete, they  still  remain,  immortal  with  the  immortality  of  truth, — the  same 
when  perused  in  the  study  of  an  English  scholar,  as  when  they  were  first 
chanted  at  the  banquets  of  the  Ionian  princes. 
Poetry  is,  as  that  most  acute  of  human  Bbings,  Aristotle,  said  more  than 
olhoosand  years  ago,  imitation.  It  is  an  art  analogous  in  many  respects 
to  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  acting.  The  imitations  of  the  painter, 
the  sculptor,  and  the  actor,  are,  indeed,  within  certain  limits  more  perfect 
than  those  of  the  poet.  The  machinery  which  the  poet  employs,  consist 
merely  of  words ;  and  words  cannot,  even  when  employed  by  such  an  artist 
as  Homer  or  Dante,  present  to  the  mind  images  of  visible  objects  quite  so 
lively  and  exact  as  those  which  carry  away  from  looking  on  the  works  of 
the  brush  and  the  chisel.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  poetry  i^ 
infinitely  wider  than  that  of  any  other  imitative  art,  or  than  that  of  all  the 
other  imitative  arts  together.  The  sculptor  can  imitate  only  form ;  the 
painter  only  form  and  colour  ;  the  actor,  until  the  poet  supplies  him  with 
words,  only  form,  colour,  and  motion.  Poetry  holds  the  outer  world  in 
common  with  the  other  arts.  The  heart  of  man  is  the  province  of  poetry, 
and  of  poetry  alone.  The  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  actor,  when  the 
aetor  is  massisted  by  the  poet,  can  exhibit  no  more'  of  human  passion  and 
character  than  that  small  portion  which  overOoves  into  the  gesture  and  the 
boe— always  an  imperfect,  often  a  deceitful,  sign  of  that  which  is  within. 
The  deeper  and  more  complex  parts  of  human  nature  can  be  exhibited  by 
means  of  words  alone.  Thus  the  objects  of  the  imitation  of  poetry  are  the 
whole  external  and  the  whole  internal  unil^rse,  the  face  of  nature,  the  vi- 
cimitudes  of  fortune,  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  man  as  he  appears  in  society,' 
aB  things  of  which  we  can  fori!n  an  image  in  ojir  minds,  by  combining  to- 
gether parts  of  things  which  really  exist.  The  domain  of  this  imperial  art 
is  eoramensurate  with  the  imaginative  faculty. 

An  art  essentially  imitative  ou^t  not  surely  to  be  subjected  to  rules  which 
tmd  to  make  its  imitations  less  perfect  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  and 
those  who  obey  such  rules  ought  to  be  called,  not  correct,  hot  incorrect 
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artisU.  The  true  way  to  judge  of  the  rules  hy  which  Engli^  poetry  was 
governed  during  the  last  century,  is  to  look  at  the  effects  which  they  pro- 
duced. 

It  was  in  1780  that  Johnson  completed  his  Lives  of  the  Poets.  He  tells 
jM  in  that  work,  that  since  the  time  ofDryden,  English  poetry  had  shown 
no  tendency  to  relapse  into  its  original  savageness ;  that  its  language  had 
been  refined,  its  numbers  tuned,  and  its  sentiments  improved.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  nation  had  any  great  reason  to  exult  io  the 
refinements  and  improvements  which  gave  it  Douglas  for  Othello,  and  the 
Triumphs  of  Temper  for  the  Fairy  Queen. 

It  was  during  the  thirty  years  whidi  preceded  the  appearance  of  Johnson's 
Lives,  that  the  diction  and  versification  of  English  poetry  were,  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  most  correct.  Those  thirty  years 
form  the  most  deplorable  part  of  our  literary  history.  They  have  be- 
queathed to  us  scarcely  any  poetry  which  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Two 
or  three  hundred  lines  of  Gray,  twice  as  many  of  Goldsmith,  a  few  stanzas 
of  Bealtie  and  Collins,  a  few  strophes  of  Mason,  and  a  few  clever  prologues 
and  satires,  were  the  masterpieces  of  this  age  of  consummate  excellence. 
They  may  all  be  printed  in  one  volume,  and  that  volume  would  be  by  no 
means  a  volume  of  extraordinary  merit.  It  would  contain  no  poetry  of  the 
highest  class,  and  little  which  could  be  placed  very  high  in  the  second  class. 
The  Paradise  Regained,  or  Comus,  would  outweigh  it  all. 

At  last,  when  poetry  had  fallen  into  such  utter  decay  that  Mr.  Hayley 
was  thought  a  great  poet,  it  began  to  appear  that  the  excess  of  the  evil  was 
about  to  work  the  cure.  Men  became  tired  of  an  insipid  conformity  to  a 
standard  which  derived  no  authority  from  nature  or  reason.  A  shallow 
criticism  had  taught  them  to  ascribe  a  superstitious  value  to  the  spurious 
correctness  of  poetasters.  A  deeper  criticism  brought  them  back  to  the 
tree  correctness  of  {the  first  great  masters.  The  eternal  ]slw&  of  poetry  re- 
gained their  power,  and  the  temporary  fashions  which  had  superseded  iboae 
laws  went  after  the  wig  of  l^ovelace  and  the  hoop  of  Clarissa. 

It  was  in  a  coM  and  barren  season  that  the  seeds  of  that  rich  harvest 
ivhich  we  have  reaped,  were  first  sown.  While  poetry  was  every  year 
becoming  more  feeble  and  more  mechanical, — while  the  monotonous  ver- 
sification which  Pope  had  introduced,  no  longer  redeemed  by  his  brilliant 
wit  and  his  compactness  of  expression,  palled  on  the  (ear  of  the  public, — the 
great  works  of  the  dead  were  every  day  attracting  more  and  more  of  the 
admiration  which  they  deserved.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  better 
acted,  better  edited,  and  better  known,  than  they  had  ever  been.  Our 
^oble  old  ballads  were  again  read  with  pleasure,  and  it  became  a  fashion  to 
ipitatc  fhem.  Many  of  the  imitations  were  altogether  contemptible.  But 
they  showed  th^t  meii  had  at  least  begun  to  admire  the  excellence  which 
they  copld  not  rival.  A  literary  revolution  was  evidently  at  hand.  There 
was  a  ferment  in  the  minds  of  men, — a  vague  craving  for  something  new — 
a  idispositiop  to  hail  with  delight  anything  which  might  at  first  sight  wear  the 
appearance  of  originalitv.  A  reforming  ase  is  always  fertile  of  impostors. 
The  same  excited  st^te  of  public  feeling  which  produced  the  great  separation 
ffom  the  see  of  Borne,  produced  also  the  excesses  of  the  AnabaPtisl^-  The 
same  stir  in  the  public  niind  of  BuropeV  which  overthrew  the  abuses  of  the 
o)d  Ffepcfa  government^  produced  the  Jacobins  and  Theophilanthropists ; 
Macpherson  and  the  Delia  Crusc^s  were  to  the  true  reformers  ^f  English 
PQ^jlry,  what  KnipperdoUing  was  to  Lifthef ,  or  what  Clootz  w«;»  to  Turgor 
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The  pid»lic  was  nevermore  disposed  to  believe  stories  without  evidence,  and 
to  admire  books  without  merit.  Any  thing  which  could  break  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  the  correct  school  was  acceptable. 

The  forerunner  of  the  great  restoration  of  our  literature  was  Cowper.  His 
lilenry  career  began  and  ended  at  nearly  the  same  time  with  that  of  Affieri: 
A  parallel  between  Alfieri  and  Cowper  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  as  unpro- 
maing  as  that  which  a  loyal  Presbyterian  minister  is  said  to  have  drawn,  fn 
1745,  between  George  the  Second  and  Enoch.  It  may  seem  that  the  gentle, 
shy,  melancholy  Galvinist,  whose  spirit  had  been  broken  by  fagging  at 
school, — who  had  not  courage  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  reading  the  titles  of 
bills  in  the  Bouse  of  Lords,— and  whose  favourite  associates  were  a  blind 
old  lady  and  an  evangelical  divine,— could  have  nothing  in  common  withthfe 
haiiighty,  ardent,  and  voluptuous  nobleman,  the  horse-jockey,  the  19>ertfne, 
who  fought  Lord  Ligonier  in  Hyde  Park,  and  robbed  the  Pretender  of  hfs 
queen.  But  though  the  private  lives  of  these  remarkable  men  present 
scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance,  their  literary  lives  bear  a  close  analogf 
to  each  other.  They  both  found  poetry  in  its  lowest  state  of  degradation, — 
feeble,  artificial,  and  altogether  nerveless.  They  both  possessed  precisely 
the  talents  which  fitted  them  for  the  task  of  raising  K  from  that  deep  abase- 
ment. They  cannot,  in  strictness,  be  c^led  great  poets.  Tliey  had  not  in' . 
^y  high  degree  the  creative  power, 

^  The  vidiaD  aud  <he  ftfcuhy  cKvine ;"  - 

but  they  had  great  vigour  of  thought,  great  warmth  of  feehng,  and— >what, 
in  their  drcomstances,  was  above  all  things  importaint— a  manliness  of  taste 
which  approached  to  roughness.  They  did  not  deal  in  mechanical  versifi- 
ealiOB  aaid  conventional  phrases.  They  wrote  concerning  things,  the 
thaoffd  of  which  set  their  hearts  on  fire ;  and  thus  what  they  Wrote,  even 
whoD  it  wauled  every  other  grace,  had  that  inimitable  grace  which  sincerity 
and  strong  passion  impart  to  &e  rudest  and  most  homely  compositions.  Each 
off  Hiem  scMi^t  for  inspiration  in  a  noble  and  affecting  subject,  fertile  of 
images,  whidi  had  not  yet  been  hackneyed.  Liberty  was  the  muse  of  AI-- 
fieri,— Rdigion  was  the  muse  of  Cowper.  The  same  truth  is  found  in  their 
Kgbler  pieces.  They  were  not  among  those  who. deprecated  the  severity, 
or  deplored  the  absence,  of  an  unreal  niisti^ss  in  melodious  commonplaces. 
Instead  of  raving  about  imaginary  Chbes  and  Sylvias,  Cowper  wrote  Hkn. 
Unwin's  knitting-needles^  The  only  love  verses  of  Alfieri  were  addressed 
to  one  whom  he  truly  and  passionately  loved.  *'  Tutte  le  rime  amoroso 
che  seguono,"  says  he  "  tutte  sono  per  essa,  h  ben  sue,  e  di  lei  solamentd 
poichft  mai  d'  altra  donna  per  certo  non  canten)." 

These  great  men  were  not  free  from  affectation.  But  their  affectation 
^as  directly  opposed  to  the  affectation  which  genei^ally  prevailed.  Each 
of  tern  has  expressed,  in  strong  and  bitter  language,  the  contempt  which 
he  feh  for  the  effeminate  poetasters  who  were  in  fashion  both  in  England 
^M  in  Italy.     Cowper  complains  that 

**  Manner  w  all  in  all,  whate'er  n  writ, 
The  Kubtlitute  for  geniiu^  taste,  and  wit." 

Be  (irltised  Pope ;  y%t  he  regretted  that  Pope  had 

Hade  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art, 
•••-  "icrj  warbler  had  his  tune  by  hr^r* »» 
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Alfieri  speaks  with  similar  scorn  of  the  tragedies  of  his  predecessors.  "  Mi 
cadevano  dalle  mani  per  la  languidezza,  triviality  e  prolissitd  dei  modi  e  del 
verso,  senza  parlare  poi  della  soervatezza  dei  pensieri.  Or  perche  mai 
questa  nostra  divina  lingua,  si  maschia  anco,  ed  energica,  e  feroce,  in  booca 
di  Dante,  dovra  ella  lEarsi  cosi  sbiadata  ed  eunuca  nel  dialogo  tragico.*' 

To  men  thus  sick  of  the  languid  manner  of  their  contemporaries,  rug- 
gedness  seemed  a  venial  fault,  or  rather  a  positive  merit.  In  their  haired 
of  meretricious  ornament,  and  of  what  Gowper  calls  ''creamy  smoothness," 
they  erred  on  the  opposite  side.  Their  style  was  too  austere,  their  versifi- 
cation too  harsh.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  overrate  the  service  which 
they  rendered  to  literature.  Their  merit  is  rather  that  of  demolition  than 
that  of  construction.  The  intrinsic  value  of  their  poems  is  considerable. 
But  the  example  which  they  set  of  mutiny  against  an  aj)surd  system  was 
invaluable.  The  part  which  they  performed  was  rather  that  of  Moses  than 
that  of  Joshua.  They  opened  the  house  of  bondage; — but  they  did  not 
enter  the  promised  land. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  death  of  Gowper,  the  reYo- 
lution  in  English  poetry  was  fully  consummated.     None  of  the  writers  of 
this  period,  not  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  contributed  so  much  to  the  consum- 
mation as  Lord  Byron.     Yet  he,  Lord  Byron,  contributed  to  it  unwil- 
lingly, and  with  constant  self-reproach  and  diame.    All  his  tastes  and  incli- 
nations led  him  to  take  part  with  the  school  of  poetry  which  was  going  out, 
against  the  school  which  was  cdming  in.    Of  Pope  himself  he  spoke  with  > 
extravagant  admiration.     He  did  not  venture  directly  to  say  that  the  little 
man  of  Twickenham  was  a  greater  poet  than  Shakspeare  or  Milton.     But 
he  hinted  pretty  clearly  that  he  thought  so.    Of  his  contemporaries,  scarcely 
any  had  so  much  of  his  admiration  as  Mr.  Gilford,  who,  considered  as  a 
poet,  was  merely  Pope,  without  Pope's  wit  and  fancy ;  and  whose  satires 
are  decidedly  inferior  in  vigour  and  poignancy  to  the  very  imperfect  juve— 
nile  performance  of  Lord  Byron  himself.    Hb  now  and  then  praised 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr.  Coleridge;  but  ungraciously,  and  without  cor- 
diality.    When  he  attacked  them,  he  brought  his  whole  soul  to  tlie  work. 
Of  the  most  elaborate  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poems  he  could  find  nothing  to 
say,  but  that  it  was  ''clumsy,  and  frowsy,  and  his  aversion."    Peter  BeU 
excited  his  spleen  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  apostrophised  the  Shades  of  Pope 
and  Dryden,  and  demanded  of  them  whether  it  were  possible  that  such 
trash  could  evade  contempt?    In  his  heart,  he  thought  his  own  Pilgri- 
mage of  Harold  inferior  to  his  Imitation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, — a 
feeble  echo  of  Pope  and  Johnson.     This  insipid  performance  he  repeatedly 
designed  to  publish,  and  was  withheld  only  by  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends.    He  has  distinctly  declared  his  approbation  of  the  unities;  the 
most  absurd  laws  by  which  genius  was  ever  held  in  servitude.     In  one  of 
his  works,  we  think  in  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Bowles,  he  compares  the  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Parthenon,  and  that  of  the  nineteenth  to  a 
Turkish  mosque ;  and  boasts  that,  though  he  had  assisted  his  contempo- 
raries in  building  their  grotesque  and  barbarous  edifice,  vhe  had  never  joined 
them  in  defacing  the  remains  of  a  chaster  and  more  graceful  architecture. 
In  another  letter,  he  compares  the  .change  which  had  recently  passed  on 
English  poetry,  to  the  decay  of  Latin  poetry  after  the  Augustan  age.     In 
the  time  of  Pope,  he  tells  his  friend,  it  was  all  Horace  with  us.     It  is  all, 
Claudian  now. 
For  the  great  old  masters  of  the  art  he  had  no  very  enthusiastic  venera- 
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lion.  In  his  LeUer  to  Mr.  Bowles  he  uses  expressionfi  which  clearly  indi- 
caie  thai  he  preferred  Pope's  Iliad  to  the  original.  Mr.  Moore  confesses 
that  fab  friend  was  no  very  fervent  admirer  of  Shakspeare.  Of  all  the  poets 
of  the  fini  class.  Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  admired  Dante  and  Milton 
mosl.  Yet  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold  he  places  TassiD — a  writer 
nol  merely  inferior  to  them,  but  of  quite  a  diflerent  order  of  mind— -on  at 
lost  a  footing  of  equality  with  them.  Mr.  Hunt  is,  we  suspect,  quite 
correct  in  saying,  that  Lord  Byron  could  see  little  or  no  merit  in  Spencer. 

But  Lord  Byron  the  critic,  and  Lord  Byron  the  poet,  were  two  very 
diflbent  men.  The  effects  of  his  theory  may  indeed  often  be  traced  in  his 
pradice.  But  his  disposition  led  him  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  lite- 
nry  taste  of  the  age  fn  which  he  lived ;  and  his  talents  would  have  enabled 
fa&B  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  any  age.  Though  he  said  much 
of  bis  contempt  for  men,  and  though  he  boasted  that  amidst  all  the  incon- 
staney  of  fortune  and  of  fame  he  was  all-sufficient  to  himself,  his  literary 
career  indicated  nothing  of  that  lonely  and  unsocial  pride  which  he  affected. 
We  cannot  conceive  him,  like  Milton  or  Wordsworth,  defying  the  criticism 
of  his  contemporaries,  retorting  their  scorn,  and  labouring  on  a  poem  in. 
the  full  assurance  that  it  would  be  unpopular,  and  in  the  full  assurance  that 
it  wonid  be  immortal.  He  has  said,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  heroes,  in 
speakiog  of  political  greatness,  that  '*  he  must  serve  who  fain  would  sway ;" 
and  this  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  not  entering  into  political  life.  He  did 
not  consider  that  the  sway  which  he  had  exercised  in  literature*  bad  been 
purchased  by  servitude-— by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  taste  to  the  taste  of  the 
public. 

He  was  the  creature  of  his  age;  and  wherever  he  had  lived,  he>  would, 
have  been  the  creature  of  his  age.  Under  Charles  L  he  would  have  been 
moreqnaint  than  Donne.  Under  Charles  IL  the  rants  of  his  rhyming  plays 
would  hare  pitted  it,  boxed  it,  and  galleried  it,  with  those  of  any  Bayes  or 
Bilboft.  Under  George  L  the  monotonous  smoothness  of  his  versification, 
and  the  terseness  of  liis  expression,  would  have  made  Pope  himself  envious. 

As  it  was,  he  Avas  the  man  of  the  last  thirteen  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  of  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  the  nineteepth  century. 
He  belonged  half  to  the  old,  and  half  to  the  new  school  of  poetry.  His 
personal  taste  led  him  to  the  former ;  his  thirst  of  fame  to  the  latter ;— ^is 
talents  were  equally  suited  to  both.  His  fame  was  a  common  ground  on 
which  the  zealots  of  both  sides — Gifford,  for  example,  and  Shelley— ^might 
meet.  He  was  the  representative,  not  of  either  literary  party,  but  of  both 
at  onoe,  and  of  their  conflict,  and  of  the  victory  by  which  that  conflict  was 
terminated.  His  poetry  fills  and  measures  the  whole  of  the  vast  interval 
throng  which  our  literature  has  moved  since  the  time  of  Johnson.  It 
touches  the  Essay  on  Man  at  the  one  extremity,  and  the  Excursion  at  the 
other. 

There  are  several  parallel  instances  in  literary  history.  YoUaire,  for 
example,  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  France  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth, and  the  France  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth, — ^between  Racine  and  Boileau 
on  the  one  side,  and  Condorcet  and  Beaumarctuiis  on  the  other.  He,  like 
Lord  Byron,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  intellectual  revolution, — drea- 
ding it  all  the  time, — murmuring,  at  it, — sneering  at  it, — yet  choosing 
rather  to  move  before  his  age  in  any  direction,  than  to  be  left  behind  and 
forgotten.  Dryden  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  literature  of  the 
age  of  Jannes  the  First  and  the  literature  of  the  age  of  Anne.     Oromandes 
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and  Arimanes  fought  for  hin>— Arimanes  carried  him  off.  But  his  hearl 
was  to  the  last  with  Oromandes.  Lord  Byron  was,  in  the  same  manner, 
the  mediator  hetween  two  generations — ^between  two  hostile  poetical  seels. 
Though  always  sneering  at  Mr.  Wordsworth,  he  was  yet,  though  i^erhaps 
unconsciously,  the  interpreter  between  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  the  multilude. 
In  the  Lyrical  Ballads  and  the  Excursion,  Mr.  Wordsworth  appeared  as  the 
hi^  priest  of  a  worship,  of  which  Nature  was  the  idol.  No  poems  have 
ever  indicated  so  exquisite  a  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  outer  world, 
or  so  passionate  a  love  and  reverence  for  that  beauty.  Yet  they  were  not 
popular: — and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  will  be  popular  as  the  woib 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  popular.  The*  feeling  which  pervaded  them  was 
too  deep  for  general  sympathy.  Their  style  was  often  too  myterious  for 
general  comprehension.  They  hiade  a  few  esoteric  disciples,  and  many 
scoffers.  Lord  Byron  founded  what  may  be  called  an  esoteric  Lake  school 
of  poetry ;  and  all  the  readers  of  poetry  in  England,  we  might  say  in  Eu— 
rope,  hastened  to  sit  at  his  feet.  What  Mr.  Wordsworth  had  said  like  a 
man  of  the  World, — with  less  profound  feeling,  but  with  more  perspicuity* 
energy,  and  conciseness.  We  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  last  two  can- 
tos of  Childe  Harold,  and  to  Manfred,  in  proof  of  these  observations. 

Lord  Byron,  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  had  notliing  dramatic  in  his  genius. 
He  was  indeed  the  reverse  of  a  great  dramatist ;  the  very  antithesis  to  a  great 
ciramatist.  All  his  characters, — Harold  looking  back  on  the  western  sky, 
from  which  his  country  and  the  sun  are  receding  together, — the  Giaour,  stan- 
ding apart  in  ^the  gloom  of  the  side-^isle,  and  casting  a  haggard  scowl  from 
under  his  long  hood  at  the  crucifix  and  the  censer, — Conrad,  leaning  on  his 
sword  by  the  watch-tower, — Lara,  smiling  on  the  dancers, — Alp,  gazing 
steadily  on  the  fatal  cloud  as  it  passes  before  the  moon, — ^Manfred,  wan- 
dering among  the  precipices  of  Berne, — ^Azzo,  on  the  judgment-scat, — 
tJgo,  at  the  bar, — Lambro,  frowning  on  the  siesta  of  his  daughter  and  Juao, 
— Cain,  presenting  his  unacceptable  offering, — are  all  essentially  the  same. 
The  varieties  are  varieties  merely  of  age,  situation,  and  costume.  If  ever 
Lord  Byron  attempted  to  exhibit  men  of  a  different  kind,  he  always  made 
them  either  insipid  or  unnatural.  Selim  is  nothing.  Bonnivard  is  nothing. 
l)on  Juan,  In  the  first  and  best  cantos,  is  a  feeble  copy  of  the  Page  in  the 
Marriage  of  Figaro.  Johnson,  the  man  whom  Juan  meets  in  the  slave- 
mariLCt,  is  a  most  striking  failure.  How  differently  would  Sir  Walter  Scott 
have  drawn  a  bluff,  fearless  Englishman,  in  such  a  situation  1  The  portrait 
Would  have  seemed  to  walk  out  of  the  canvass. 

Sardanapalus  is  more  hardly  drawn  than  any  dramatic  personage  Uial  we 
can  remember.  His  heroism  and  his  effeminacy,.— his  contempt  of  death, 
and  his  dread  of  a  weighty  helmet, — his  kingly  resolution  to  be  seen  in 
the  foremost  ranks,  and  the  anxiety  with  which  he  calls  for  a  lodting-glass, 
that  he  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  are  contrasted  with  all  the  point  of  Ju-^ 
venal.  Indeed  the  hint  of  the  character  seems  to  have  been  taken  from 
what  Juvenal  says  of  Otho  :  — 

— —  **Specutuiti  cUilis  urciua  belli. 
NJminun  komini  duGi§  est  ocddere  Qalbaii], 
Et  curare  cuteni  Kumini  couKianliii  civis, 
Rebriad  in  campo  tpolium  affectare  Falali, 
EC  preflsum  in  facie  digiiis  extcndere  iniik'iu.'' 

.      These  are  excellent  lines  in  a  satire.  But  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  dra- 
matist to  exhibit  characters  in  this  sharp  antithetical  way.    It  is  not  in  this 
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way  tittt  Sbakspeare  makes  Prince  Hal  risei  from  the  rake  of  Easlcheap  into 
dieteo  oC  Shrewsbury,  and  sink  again  into  the  rake  of  Eastcheap. '  It  is 
DOf  OtoB  that  Shakspeare  has  eihibited  the  union  of  effeminacy  aiid  \alour 
in  Aolooy .  A  dramatist  cannot  commit  a  greater  error  than  that  of  follow- 
i^  diosd  pointed  descriptions  of  character,  in  which  satirists  and  histo- 
liana  indole  so  much.  It  is  by  rejecting  what  is  natural,  that  satirists  and 
UsiOTiaiis  produce  these  striking  characters.  Their  great  object  ffcneralTy 
§6  to  ascribe  to  erery  man  as  matiy  contradictory  qualities  as  possible  :  and 
tius  is  an  object  easily  attained.  By  judicious  selection  sttid  judicious  cxag- 
^enlioD,  the  intellect  alnd  the  disposition  of  any  huiHan  being  might  be 
dacribed  as  being  made  up  of  nothing  but  startling  contrasts.  If  the  dra- 
matist attempts  to  create  a  being  answering  to  one  of  these  descriptions,  he 
Uls,  becituse  he  reverses  an  imperfect  analytical  process,  tie  produces  not 
a  man,  but  a  personified  epigram.  Very  eminent  writers  have  fallen  into 
this  snare.  Ben  Jonson  has  given  us  a  Hermogenes,  taken  from  the  lively 
lines  of  Horace;  but  the  inconsistency  which  is  so  amusing  in  the  satire,  ap- 
pears unnatural,  and  disgusts  us,  in  the  play.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  com- 
mitled  a  &r  more  glaring  errot  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Aovel  of  Pevcril. 
Admiring,  as^very  reader  must  admire,  the  keen  and  vigorous  lines  in 
Dtrhich  Dryden  satirised  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  attempted  to  make  a 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  suit  them,-^a  real  living  Zimri; — and  he  lAade, 
not  a  matt,  but  the  most  grotesque  of  all  monsters.  A  writer  who  should 
attempt  to  introduce  into  a  play  or  a  novel  such  a  Wharton  as  the  Wharton  of 
Pope,  or  a  Lord  Hervey  answering  to  Sporus,  would  fail  in  the  same  manner. 

Bat  to  tetdtn  io  Lord  Byron  :  his  women,  like  his  men,  are  all  of  one 
breed.  Ilaid6e  is  a  half-savage  and  girlish  Julia;  Julia  is  a  civilised  and 
malroDly  Haid6e.  Leila  is  a  wedded  Zuleika — Zuleika  a  virgin  Leila. 
Gtthiare  and  Hedora  appeai*  to  have  been  intentionally  opposed  to  each 
oCiier.  Yet  the  difference  is  a  difference  of  situation  only.  A  slight 
change  of  circumstances  would,  it  should  seem,  have  sent  Gulnare  to  the 
lute  of  Medora,  and  armed  Hedora  with  the  dagger  of  Gulnare. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Lord  Byron  could  exhibit  only  one  man 
and  only  one  woman,— a  man  proud,  moody,  cynical, — with  defiance  on 
liislirow,  and  misery  in  his  heart;  a  scorner  of  his  kind,  implacable  in 
retenge,  ret  capable  of  deep  and  strong  affection ; — a  woman  all  softness 
and  gentleness,  loving  to  caress  and  to  be  caressed,  but  capable  of  being 
trandbrmed  by  love  into  a  tigress. 

Even  these  two  characters,  his  only  two  characters,  he  could  not  exhibit 
dramatically.  He  exhibited  them  in  the  manner,  not  of  Shakspeare,  but 
of  Clarendon,  tie  analysed  them,  tie  made  them  analyse  themselves, 
but  he  did  not  make  them  show  themselves.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  in 
many  lines  6f  gi^at  force  and  spirit,  that  the  speech  of  Lara  was  bitterly 
sarcastic, — that,  he  talked  little  of  his  travels,— that,  if  much  questioned 
about  them,  liis  answers  became  short,  and  his  brow  gloomy.  But  we 
havi*  none  of  Lara's  sarcastic  speeches,  or  short  answers.  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  great  masters  of  human  nature  have  portrayed  human  beings. 
Homer  never  tells  us  that  Nestor  loved  to  tell  long  stories  about  his  youth ; 
Shakspeare  never  tells  us  that  in  the  mind  of  lago  every  thing  that  is  beau- 
tifol  and  endearing  was  associated  with  some  filthy  and  debasing  idea. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  tendency  which  the  dialogue  of  Lord  Byron 
always  has  to  lose  its  character  of  dialogue,  and  to  become  soliloquy.  The 
seen^  between  Manfred  and  Ihe  Chamois  hunter,— between  MliDJbMj  and 
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the  Witeh  of  the  Alps, — between  Manfred  and  the  Abbot,  are  instances  of 
this  tendency.  Manfred,  after  a  few  unimportant  speeches,  has  all  the  talk 
to  himself.  The  other  interlocutors  are  nothing  more  than  good  listeners. 
They  drop  an  occasional  question,  or  ejaculation,  which  sets  Manfred  off 
again  on  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  his  personal  feelings.  If  we  examine 
the  fine  passages  in  Lord  Byron's  dramas,-^the  description  of  Rome,  for 
example,  in  Manfred,  —  the  description  of  a  Venetian  revel  in  Marino 
Faliero, — the  dying  inyective  which  the  old  Doge  pronounces  against  Ve- 
nice,  we  shall  find  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  them ;  that  they  deriTo 
none  of  their  eflect  from  the  character  or  situation  of  the  speaker ;  and  that 
they  would  have  been  as  fine,  or  finer,  if  they  had  been  published  as  frag- 
ments of  blank  verso  by  Lord  Byron.  There  is  scarcely  a  speech  in  Shak- 
speare  of  which  the  same  could  be  said.  No  skilful  reader  of  the  plays  ol 
Shakspeare  can  endure  to  see  what  are  called  the  fine  things  taken  out, 
under  the  name  of  **  Beauties  "  or  of  **  Elegant  Extracts  ;'*  or  to  hear  any 
single  passage, — *'  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  for  example,— quoted  as  a  sample 
of  the  great  poet.  '*  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  has  merit  undoubtedly  as  a  com- 
position. It  would  have  merit  if  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  chorus.  But  its 
merit  as  a  composition  vanishes  when  compared  with  its  merit  as  belonging 
to  Hamlet.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  plays  of  Shakspeare 
would  lose  less  by  being  deprived  of  all  the  passages  which  are  commonly 
called  the  fine  passages,  than  those  passages  lose  by  being  read  separately  from 
the  play .  This  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  which  can  be  given  to  a  dramatist 

On  the  other  hand,  it.  may  be  doubled  whether  there  is,  in  .all  Lord 
Byron's  plays  a  single  remarkable  passage  which  owes  any  portion  of  its 
interest  or  effect  to  its  connection  with  the  characters  or  the  action.  He  has 
written  only  one  scene,  as  far  as  we  can  recollect,  which  is  dramatic  even  in 
manner — the  scene  between  Lucifer  and  Cain.  The  conference  in  that 
scene  is  animated,  and  each  of  the  interlocutors  has  a  fair  share  of  it.  Bui 
this  scene,  when  examined,  will  be  found  to  be  a  confirmation  of  our  re- 
marks. It  is  a  dialogue  only  in  form.  It  is  a  soliloquy  in  essence.  It  i& 
in  reality  a  debate  carried  on  within  one  single  unquiet  and  sceptical  mind. 
The  question  and  the  answers,  the  objections  and  the  solutions,  all  belong 
to  the  same  character. 

A  writer  who  showed  so  little  of  dramatic  skill  in  works  professedly 
dramatic,  was  not  likely  to  write  narrative  with  dramatic  effect.  Nothing 
could  indeed  be  more  rude  and  careless  than  the  structure  of  his  narrative 
poems.  He  seems  to  have  thou^,  with  the  hero  of  the  Rehearsal,  that 
the  plot  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  bring  in  fine  things.  His  two  longest 
works,  Ghilde  Harold  and  Don  Juan,  have  no  plan  whatever.  Either  of 
them  might  have  been  extended  to  any  length,  or  cut  short  at  any  point. 
The  state  in  which  the  Giaour  appears,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  all 
his  poems  were  constructed.  They  are  all,  Uke  the  Giaour,  collections  of 
fragments  ;  and  though  there  may  be  no  empty  spaces  marked  by  asterisks, 
it  is  still  easy  to  perceive,  by  the  clumsiness  of  the  joining,  where  the  parts, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole  was  composed  end  and  begin. 

It  was  ittdescription  and  meditation  that  he  excelled.  *'  Description,"  as 
ike  said  in  Don  Juan,**  was  his^te."  His  manner  is  indeed  peculiar,  and 
is  almost  unequalled, — rapid,  sketchy,  full  of  vigour;  the  selection  happy; 
the  strokes  few  and  bold.  In  spite  of  the  reverence,  which  we  feel  for  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  minuteness  of  his 
descriptions  often  diminishes  their  effect.  He  has  accustomed  tiimself  to  gaze 
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OB  natore  wiih  the  eye  of  a  lover — to  dwell  on  every  feature — and  to  mark 
every  change  of  aspect.  Those  beauties  which  strike  the  most  negligent 
observer,  and  those  which  only  a  close  attention  discovers,  are  equally 
familiar  to  him»  and  are  equally  prominent  in  his  poetry.  The  proverb  of 
old  Hesiod,  that  half  is  often  more  than  the  whole,  is  eminently  applicable 
10  description.  The  policy  of  the  Dutch,  who  cut  down  most  of  the  precious 
trees  in  the  Spice  Islands,  in  order  to  raise  the  value  of  what  remamed,  was 
a  policy  which  poets  would  do  well  to  imitate.  It  was  a  policy  which  no 
poet  understood  better  than  Lord  Byron.  Whatever  his  faults  might  be, 
he  was  neyer,  while  his  mind  retained  its  vigour,  accused  of  prolixity. 

His  descriptions,  great  as  was  their  intrinsic  merit,  derived  their  prin- 
cipal interest  from  the  feeling  which  always  mingled  with  them.  He  was 
hiBH^  Che  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  his  own  poetry, — the 
liero  of  every  tale — the  chief  object  in  every  landscape.  Harold,  Lara, 
Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of  other  characters,  were  universally  considered 
merely  as  loose  incognitos  of  Byron ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  meant  them  to  be  so  considered.  The  wonders  of  the  outer  world 
—The  Tagos,  with  the  mighty  fleets  of  England  riding  on  its  bosom — the 
towers  of  Cintra  overhanging  the  shaggy  forest  of  cork-trees  and  virillows — 
the  glaring  marble  of  Pentelicus — the  banks  of  the  Rhine — the  glaciers  of 
Clarois — the  sweet  Lake  of  Leman — the  dell  of  Egeria,  with  its  summer- 
birds  and  rustling  lizards — the  shapeless  ruins  of  Rome,  overgrown  with  ivy 
and  wall-flowers — ^the  stars,  the  sea,  the  mountains ;— all  were  mere  acces- 
sories— the  background  to  one  dark  and  melancholy  figure. 

Never  had  any  writer  so  vast  a  command  of  the  whole  eloquence  of 
scoTji,  misanthropy,  and  despair.  That  Marah  was  never  dry.  No  art 
eould  sweeten,  no  draughts  could  exhaust,  its  perennial  waters  of  bitter- 
ness. Never  was  there  such  variety  in  monotony  as  that  of  Byron.  From 
maniac  laughter  to  piercing  lamentation,  there  was  not  a  single  note  of 
human  anguish  of  which  he  was  not  master.  Year  after  year,  and  month 
after  month,  he  continued  to  repeat  that  to  be  wretched  is  the  destiny  of  all ; 
that  to  be  eminently  vnretched,  is  the  destiny  of  the  eminent;  that  all  the 
desires  by  which  we  are  cursed  lead  alike  to  misery ; — if  they  are  not  gra- 
tified, to  the  misery  of  disappointment — if  they  are  gratified,  to  the  misery 
of  satiety.  His  principal  heroes  are  men  who  have  arrived  by  different  roads 
at  the  same  goal  of  despair — ^who  are  sick  of  life — :who  are  at  war  with 
society — who  are  supported  in  their  anguish  only  by  an  unconquerable 
pride,  resembling  that  of  Prometheus  on  the  rock,  or  of  Satan  in  the  burn- 
ing marl ;  who  can  master  their  agonies  by  the  force  of  their  will,  and 
who,  to  the  last,  defy  the  whole  power  of  earth  and  heaven.  .  He  always 
describes  himself  as  a  man  of  the  same  kind  with  his  favourite  creations,  as  a 
man  whose  heart  had  been  withered — whose  capacity  for  happiness  was 
gone,  and  could  not  be  restored ;  but  whose  inrincible  spirit  dared  the  worst 
that  could  befall  him,  here  or  hereafter. 

How  much  of  this  liorbid  feeling  sprung  from  an  original  disease  of  the 
mind — how  much  from  real  misfortune— how  much  from  the  nervousness 
of  dissipation — ^how,  much  of  it  was  fanciful — ^how  much  of  it  was  merely 
affected — ^it  is  impossible  for  us,  and  would  probably  have  been  impossible 
for  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Lord  Byron,  to  decide.  Whether  there  ever 
existed,  or  can  ever  exist,  a  person  answering  to  the  description  which  he 
gave  of  himself,  may  be  doubted  :  but  that  he  was  not  such  a  person  i^ 
beyond  all  doubt.    It  is  ridiculous  to-  imagine  that  a  man,  whose  mind  was 
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really  imbued  with  scorn  of  hisfelloW-creatures,  would  have  published  three 
or  four  books  every  year  in  order  to  tell  them  so ;  or  that  a  man,  who  could 
say  with  truth  that  he  neither  sought  sympathy  nor  needed  it,  would  have 
admitted  all  Europe  to  hear  his  farewell  to  his  wife,  and  his  blessings  on 
his. child*.  In  the  second  canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  in- 
aenaiUe  to  fame  and  obloquy— 

**-  III  may  sueh  oootttt  sow  llie  spine  owfe, 
Which  hoedtf  nor  keen  reproof  iior  parCial  praise.** 

Yet  we  know,  on  the  best  evidence,  that,  a  day  or  two  before  he  published ' 
these  lines,  he  was  greatly,  indeed  childishly,  elated  by  the  complimeuts 
paid  to  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Wo  are  far,  however,  from  thinking  that  his  sadness  was  altogether 
feigned.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  great  sensibility — he  had  been  ill 
educated — his  feelings  had  been  early  exi)osed  to  sharp  trials — he  had  beeo 
crossed  in.  his  boyish  love — he  had  been  mortified  by  the  failure  of  his  first 
literary  efforts — he  was  straitened  in  pecuniary  circumstances— ^e  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  domestic  relations — the  public  treated  him  with  cruel  in- 
i'ustice — his  health  and  spirits  suffered  from  his  dissipated  habits  of  life — 
le  was,  on  the  whole,  an  unhappy  man.  He  early  discovered  that,  by 
parading  his  unhappiness  before  the  multitude  he  excited  an  unrivalled  in- 
terest. The  world  gave  him  every  encouragement  to  talk  about  his  mental 
sufferings.  The  effect  which  his  first  confessions  produced,  induced  him 
to  affect  much  that  he  did  not  feel;  and  the  affectation  probably  reacted  oo 
his  feelings.  How  far  the  character  in  Which  he  exhibited  himself  was  ge- 
nuine, and  how  far  theatrical,  would  probably  have  puzzled  himself  to  say. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  remarkable  man  owed  the  vast  influence 
which  he  exercised  pver  his  contemporaries,  at  least  as  much  to  his  gloomy 
egotism  as  to  the  real  power  of  his  poetry.  We  never  could  very  clearly 
understand  how  it  is  that  egotism,  so  unpopular  in  conversation,  should  hie 
so  popular  in  writing;  or  how  it  is  that  men  who  affect  in  their  compositions 
qualities  and  feelings  which  they  have  hot,  impose  so  much  more  easily  onr 
their  contemporaries  than  on  posterity.  The  interest  which  the  loves  of 
Petrarch  excited  in  his  own  time,  and  the  pitying  fondness  with  which  half 
Europe  looked  upon  Rousseau  are  well  known.  To  readers  of  our  time,  the 
love  of  Petrarch  seems  to  have  been  love  of  that  kind  which  breaks  no  hearts ; 
and  the  suffermgs  of  Rousseau  to  have  deserved  laughter  rather  than  pity — 
to  have  been  partly  the  counterfeited,  and  partly  the  consequences  of  his 
own  perverseness  and  vanity. 

What  our  grandchildren  may  think  of  the  character  of  Lord  Byron,  as 
exhibited  in  his  poetry,  we  will  not  pretend  to  guess.  It  is  certain,  that  the 
interest  which  he  excited  during  his  life  is  without  a  parallel  in  literary 
history.  The  feeling  with  which  young  readers  of  poetry  regarded  him, 
can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have  experienced  it.  To  people  who 
are  unacquainted  with  real  calamity,  *'  nothing  is  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely 
melancholy."  This  faint  image  of  sorrow  has  in  all  ages  been  considered 
by  young  gentlemen  as  an  agreeable  excitement.  Old  gentlemen,  and 
middle-aged  gentlemen,  have  so  many  real  causes  of  sadnesss,  that  they  are 
rarely  inclined  '*  to  be  as  sad  as  night  only  for  wantonness.''  Indeed  they 
want  the  power  almost  as  much  as  the  inclination.  We  know  ^ery  few 
persons  engaged  in  active  life,  who,  even  if,they.  were  to  procure  stools  to  he 
melancholy  upon,  and  were  to  sit  down  with  all  the  premeditation  of  ~" 
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l^^phen^  would  be  able  to  enjoy  much  of  what  gomebody  calls  the  '^  eo- 
sUsfofwoe." 

jAjDong  thai  largfe  class  of  young  persons  whose  reading  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  works  of  imagination,  the  popularity  of  Lord  Byron  was  un- 
S)ouoded.  They  bought  pictures  of  him;  they  treasured  up  the  smallest 
relics  of  him ;  they  learned  his  poems  by  heart,  and  did  their  best  to  write 
like  him,  and  to  look  like  him.  Many  of  them  practised  at  the  glass,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  scowl  of  the  brow, 
which  appear  in  some  of  his  portraits.  A  few  discarded  their  neckloths,  in 
imilition  of  their  great  leader.  For  some  years  theH inerva  press  sent  forth 
no  BOYct  without  a  mysterious,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer.  The  number  of 
hopeful  undergraduates  and  medical  studenls  who  became  things  of  dark 
.iiBaginiiigs,^-on  whom  the  freshness  of  the  heart  ceased  to  fall  like  dew,— 
wh^  passions  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust,  and  to  whom  the  relief  of 
tears  was  denied,  passes  all  calculation.  This  was  hot  the  worst.  There  was 
created  in  the  minds  of  many  of  these  enthusiasts,  a  pernicious  and  absurd 
assodalion  between  intellectual  power  and  moral  depravity.  From  the 
poetry  of  Lord  Byron  they  drew  a  system  of  ethics,  pompounded  of  mis- 
anthropy and  voluptuousness;  a  system  in  which  the  two  great  command- 
ments were,  to  hate  your  neighbour,  and  to  love  your  neighbour's  wife. 

This  afibetation  has  passed  4way ;  and  a  few  more  years  will  destroy 
whatever  yet  remains  of  that  magical  potency  which  once  belonged  to  the 
name  of  Byron.  To  us  he  is  still  a  man,  young,  noble,  and  unhappy.  To  our 
children  he  will  be  merely  a  writer ;  and  their  impartial  judgment  will  ap- 
point hia  place  among  writers,  without  regard  to  his  rank,  or  to  his  private 
history.  That  his  poetry  will  undergo  a  severe  sifting ;  that  much  of  what 
has  been  admired  by  his  contemporaries  will  be  rejected  as  worthless,  we 
have  little  doubt.  But  we  have  as  little  doubt,  that,  after  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, there  will  slill  remain  much  that  can  only  perish  with  the  English 
language. 


SOUTHEY'S  UNEDUCATED  POETS.* 

Mr.  Southey's  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  our 
Uneducated  Poets  is  ushered  in  with  the  singular  observation,  that  ''As 
the  age  of  Reason  had  commenced,  and  we  were  advancing  with  quick 
step  in  the  March  of  Intellect,  Mr.  Jones  would  in  all  likelihood  be  the 
tost  versifier  of  his  class;  and  something  might  properly  be  said  of  his 
predeGesaois,  the  poets  in  low  life,  who,  with  more  or  less  good  fortune, 
bad  obtained  notice  in  their  day.  By  *' the  March  of  Intellect,"  in  the 
above  sentence,  is  meant,  we  presume,  not  merely  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific improvement,  but  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the 
poorer  classes.  To  fmd  this  diffnsion  of  knowledge  spoken  of  in  distasteful 
terms  by  Mr.  Southey,  can  surprise  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  that  gentleman.  Yet  even  to  these  it  must  seem  extraordinary 
to  discover  soch  reproachful  expressions  in  a  work,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  encourage,  among  the  working  classes,  a  pursuit  which  demands  a 
very  high  degroo  of  mental  cultivation.    The.  prediction  above  quoted, 

*  .\ltempbi  in  Vene.  by  John  Jones,  an  old  Servant;  wUhtomA  Account  of  the  Writer,  written 
W  IimmpIC;  and  an  InlNKluclory  fiiMiy  on  tlie  Livi»  and  Work«  of  Uo«d<itatad  Poelii  By 
9obfrt  SoQthfj,  B>iq.  Pbet  Laureate.    8vo.    London:  la^l.^Vol.  Uv.  p.  69.  Septfiaber,  18S1. 
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that  such  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  likely  to  prevent  Ifae  future  appear— 
ance  of  versifiers  in  humble  life,  is  one  which  we  should  hardly  have 
thougbt-Beeessaiy-to  notice  seriously,  if  it  had  come  from  a  pen  of  less 
inQuence  than  Mr.  Southey's.     His  proposition,  translated  into  plain  un- 
figurative  language,  is,  that  the  more  the  poor  are  educated,  the  less  are 
they  likely  to  write  poetry.    In  the  first  place,  we  disbelieve  the  predicled 
result ;  and,  secondly,  we  say,  that  if  true,  it  is  not  a  subject  for  regret, 
as  it  is  evidently  considered  by  Mr.  S(^uthey .     It  seems  almost  a  waste  of 
words  to  confute  so  untenable  a  theory  as  that  education  is  unfavoorable 
to  the  developement  of  poetical  talent.   The  rare  occurrence  of  uneducated 
poets,  and  the  wonder  excitcki  by  their  appearance, — ^the  indispensable— 
ness  of  something  more  than  the  mere  rndiments  of  education  to  afTord 
to  the  incipient  poet  a  competent  store  of  the  materials  with  which  he 
works, — the  fact,  that  our  most  distinguished  poets  have  almost  unifonnly 
been  men  of  studious  habits,  and  of  various  and  extensive  reading — of 
which  we  have  an  example  in  the  Laureate  himself, — these  are  circum- 
stances on  which  it  is  needless  to  enlarge — which,  when  heard,  must  be 
acknowledged,  and  when  acknowledged,  must  convince;  and  we  gladly, 
close  this  part  of  an  argument,  in  which  the  humblest  disputant  could 
gain  no  honour  by  confuting  even  the  editor  of  the  work  before  us.     In- 
deed, it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  Mr.  Southey  could  seriously 
maintain  such'  an  opinion ;  and  that  he  must  mean  radier,  that  the  poor 
who  receive  the  advantages  of  education  will,  at  the  same  time,  learn  to 
apply  their  acquirements  to  more  useful  purposes  than  writing  verses. 
But  there  is  this  difficulty  in  such  a  supposition,— that  a  reproach  would 
thereby  be  cast  upon  the  practice  of  versifying,  which  Mr.  Southey  is  very 
far  from  intending;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  tone  of  his  book,  thBt  he 
does  not  contemplate  with  the  pleasure  which  it  ought  to  affdrd  lo  a  be- 
nevolent mind  like  his,  the  prospect  of  the  poorer  classes  being  inclined 
to  apply  the  fruits  of  their  extended  education  to  works  of  practioil  utility. 
We  must  therefore  conclude,  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the  condition 
of  the  poor  will  be  improved  by  such  an  education  as  will  induce  them  to 
apply  their  acquired  knowledge  to  purposes  which  are  commonly  called 
useful;  but  that  it  is  better  either  keep  them  ignorant,  or  to  give  them 
just  so  much  information  as  will  encourage  a  developement  of  the  ima- 
ginative or  poetical  part  of  their 'nature,  without  awakening  them,  more 
than  can  be  helped,  to  any  exercise  of  their  reasoning  powers.     If  this 
is  not  what  is  intended,  then  the  praise  bestowed  upon  uneducated  poets, 
the  encouraging  complacency  with  which  their  efforts  are  regarded,  and 
the  sarcastic  allusions  to  the  Age  of  Reason  and  the  March  of  Intellect, 
which  is  to  arrest  the  progress  df  siich  commendable  efforts,  are  utterly 
without  a  meaning. 

But  a  writer  who  feels  so  strongly  as  Mr.  Southey,  can  never,,  even 
when  he  is  least  logical,  be  accused  of  writing  without  a  meaning.  Mr. 
Southey,  both  in  this,  and  in  other  WTitings  in  which  his  ideas  are  more 
distinctly  expressed,  teaches  us  that  poetry  softens  and  humanizes  the  heart 
of  man,  while  it  is  the  tendency  of  science  to  harden  and  corrupt  it.  It 
would  be  useless  to  plead  that  Mr.  Southey  may  never  have  expressed  this 
sentiment  in  these  precise  words,,  while  he  has  written  much  from  trhSdi 
no  other  inference  can  be  drawn. 

According  lo  this  theory,  the  poor  man  who  has  a  tiim  for  versifying  is 
likely  to  be  more  moral  than  one  who  discovers  a  bent  for  calculation  or 
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mechanics ;  a  Gultivation  of  the  former  talent  will  tend  (o  constitute  a  pious 
inaA  and  a  good  subject, — the  latter,  if  encouraged,  may  loo  probably  lead 
to  republicanism  and  irreligion.  A  labourer  may  write  lines  on  a  lionet, 
and  praised  for  this  amiable  exercise  of  his  humble  talent ;  but  if  he  reads 
any  of  the  cheap  works  on  science  with  which  the  press  now  teems, — if  he 
pfesumes  ID  learn  .the  scientific  name  of  his  favourite  bird, — to  consider  lis 
relation  to  otfier  birds, — to  know  that  it  belongs  to  the  genii^Frmgilla,  and 
lo  ascertain  the  marks  by  which  he  might  distinguish  die  name  of  any  wan- 
dering stranger  of  the  same  tribe  that  happened  to  fall  within  his  notice, 
— if  he  does  this,  then  he  becomes  a  naturalist,  a  scientific  enquirer — and, 
as  such,  must  fall  under  the  ban  of  Mr.  Southey.  Let  him  apostrophize  a 
flower  in  rhyme,  but  let  him  not  learn  its  botanical  name,  or  more  of  its 
properties  than  can  be  extracted  from  the  Galenical  lore  of  the  oldest  woman 
in  the  parish :  he  finds  a  fossil  bone ; — ^let  hjm  pen  a  sonnet  about  it  if  he 
pleases ;  but  let  him  beware  of  consulting  a  geologist,  lest  he  become  a 
hardy  sceptic, — <loubt  if  there  ever  was  a  deluge,  and  question  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation.  Utterly  do  we  reprobate  and  disavow  the'doc- 
trine,  that  it  is  otherwise  than  beneficial  for  minds  of  every  degree  to  be 
leodered  intimate  with  the  mysteries  of  nature, — that  the  study  of  nature 
can  be  injurious  to  the  morality  and  religious  faith  of  any  man  whose  mo- 
rality and  faith  would  have  been  safe  without  it, — Ihat  the  failh  of  the 
rustic  who  believes  that  the  sun  moves  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  stars 
are  small  lamps,  is  more  devout  and  pure  than  that  of  (he  same  man  would 
be  when  informed  of  the  real  sublimity  of  the  scene  around  him.  It  is 
a  doctrine  of  which  any  illustration  is  equivalent  to  a  reduciio  ad  abaurdum. 
It  IS  very  natural  that  the  Poet  Laureate  should  thin|L  well  of  poetry. 
Some  persons  may  smile  at  such  an  illustration  of  a  propensity  which  they 
may  have  thought  peculiar  to  humbler  callings, — namely,  that  of  at- 
tributing to  a  production  or  pursuit  many  more  excellent  qualities  and 
advantages  than  can  be  discovered  in  it  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and 
they  may  have  expected  that  a  very  cultivated  mind  would  have  soared 
above  a  prejodice  of  this  description.  Mr.  Southey  recommends  poetry 
as  eminently  favourable  to  morality,  and  considers  that  every  amiable 
man  *'  will  be  both  the  better  and  the  happier  for  writing  verses."  Mr. 
Southey  is  a  celebrated  poet,  and  is,  we  believe,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
pioos  and  amiable  man.  It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that  a  talent  for 
poetry  should  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  piety  and  morality ;  but  if 
he  thinks  that  they  are  necessarily  connected,  and  that  poetry  is  naturally 
conducive  to  those  other  more  important  qualities,  he  must  attend  rather 
to  his  own  feelings  than  to  the  examples  which  experience  would  furnish. 
It  would  be  an  invidious,  but  easy  task,  to  form  a  long  list  of  men  richly 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  poetry,  in  whom  pore  morality  and  religious 
iailh  had  been  too  notoriously  deficient.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention 
names,  far  many — and  enough — must  occur  to  every  reader ;  but  we 
must  remind 'Mr.  Southey  that  the  brightest  name  among  the  ''unedu- 
cated poets*'  of  this  empire  is  ffiat  of  one  whose  imagination  and  passions 
were  unfortunately  often  too  strong  for  the  control  of  his  judgment,  and 
to  whom  the  inborn  gift  of  poetry,  which  he  so  exuberantly  possessed,  far 
from  leading  him  into  the  paths  of  morality  and  peace,  seem  rather  to 
have  been  fake  lights  that  lured  him  from  them.  It  is  the  province  of 
poetry  to  appeal  to  the  passions  rather  than  to  the  judgment;  and  (he 
passions  are  the  most  erring  part  of  human  nature.    Mr.  Southey  does 
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not  seem  to  reckon  among  possible  contingencies  the  immoral  direction 
of  poetical  talent.  It  is  true,  the  verse-making  rustic  may  celebrate  the 
simple  virtues  \rhich  poels  associate  with  rural  life,  and  draw  moral  lessons 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature,  but  he  may  equally  dedicate  his  music 
to  the  unhallowed  task  of  lending  a  baneful  interest  to  violence  and 
crime.  A  reverence  for  antiquity,  for  social  distinctions,  and  for  the 
established  order  of  things,  are  not  necessary  concomitants  of  an  apUtode 
for  verse.  Liberty,  the  watchword  under  which  rebellion  always  marches, 
has  a  spirit-«tirring  sound,  especially  to  young  and  ardent  minds,  in 
which  imagination  prevails  over  judgment;  and  the  lyre  of  the  poet  will 
echo  as  readily  to  il3  call  as  to  images  of  pastoral  peace.  Mr.  Southey 
must  remember  that  even  he  once  celebrated  Wat  Tyler.  Anarchy  has 
its  laureate  as  well  as  monarchy^  and  the  strains  of  the  former  are  com- 
monly most  popular.  A  reference  to  his  notice  of  the  uneducated  ipoets 
whom  he  has  selected  for  celebration,  will  show  that  their  versifying 
powers  were  not  always  exercised  in  a  commendable  manner.  Taylor's 
contests  in  ribaldry  with  Fennor,  another  rhymer  of  humble  life,  were 
not  creditable  to  either;  and  Bryant  seems  to  have  hung  his  satirical 
talent  in  terrorem  oyer  his  associates,  and  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
employed  by  one  of  them  to  lampoon  the  daughter  of  respectable  tradesmao. 
We  should  be  ^ad  if  it  could  have  been  proved  that  poetry  is  peculiarly 
conducive  to  morality ;  but  we  fear  it  cannot  be  shown  that  either  the 
possession  of  the  poetical  faculty,  or  the  perusal  of  works  of  that  descrip- 
tion, is  calculated  to  ensure  this  desirable  effect.  To  recommend  poetry 
to  the  poorer  classes,  because  there  are  in  existence  sundry  moral  poems 
which  they  would  probably  find  among  the  least  attractive,  has  little  more 
sense  in  it,  than  \a  say  that  religious  admonition  is  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  prose,  because  sermons  are  written  in  that  form.  It  matters  not  even 
though  it  could  be  shown  that  the  easentiab  of  poetry  are  akin  to  all 
that  is  most  moral ;  for  when  we  talk  of  poetry  to  the  uneducated  classes, 
they  will  think  not  of  the  essence,  but  only  of  the  form.  If  the  pursuit 
of  poetry  cannot  be  shown  to  be  necessarily  productive  of  moral  benefit 
to  persons  in  humble  life,  still  less,  we  fear,  can  it  be  proved  that  it  is 
calculated  to  ameliorate  their  worldly  condition.  We  know  no  Instance 
of  any  poor  uneducated  person  whose  prosperity  and  happiness  has  been 
essentially  promoted  by  the  developement  of  this  talent.  Six  persons  of 
this  class  are  commemorated  in  the  volume  before  us.  Taylor  the  Water- 
Poet,  Stephen  Duck,  James  Woodhouse,  John  Bennet,  Ann  Yearsley, 
and  John  Frederick  Bryant — of  whom  two  died  mad ;  and  all  appear  to 
have  undergone  severe  trials,  and  to  have  been  very  little  raised,  by  the 
possession  of  this  talent,  above  the  lowly  sphere  in  which  they  were  boro. 
It  is  also  observable,  that  all  of  them  seem  to  have  owed  even  the  pre- 
carious prosperity  which  they  occasionally  enjoyed  to  fortunate  accideots, 
and  the  charitable  notice  of  their  superiors  in  wealth.  Bryant  owed  his 
advancement  to  a  song  of  his  own  making,  which  he  sang  in  an  inn- 
kitchen — ^Ann  Yearsley  to  the  casual  notice  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  with 
whom  she  afterwards  quarrelled — ^Woodhouse  to  the  patronage  of  Shen- 
stone — ^Bennet  to  that  of  Warton — Duck  was  patronized  by  various  persons, 
and  at  last  by  Queen  Caroline,  who  settled  a  pension  upon  him — ^Taylor 
was  a  supple,  ready-witted  humorist,  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  living  at 
other  men's  cost.  Such  was  his  proficiency  in  this  art,'  that  he  undertook 
to  travel  on  foot  from  London  to  Edinbur(j?h,   **  not  carrying  any  money 
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loorbo;  neither  begging,  borrowing,  nor  asking  meat,  drink,  or  lodging." 
This  journey,  be  says,  was  undertaken  "  to  make  trial  of  his  friends ;"  and 
we  afe  informed  by  Mr.  Southey  that  it  was  not  an  arduous  one,  **  for  he 
was  at  that  time  a  well-known  person;  and  he  carried  in  his  tongue  a  gift 
which,  whereyer  he  might  be  entertained,  would  beacceptod  as  current 
payment  for  his  entertainment."  To  this  important  and  praiseworthy  ex- 
carsion,  of  which  Taylor  published  an  acoeiint  in  quaint  proise,  and  quafaiter 
doggerel,  entitled,  "  The  Pennyless  Pilgrimage,  or  the  Moneyless  Perann 
halations  of  John  Taylor,  aliof  the  King's  Majesty's  Water-Poet,"  Mr. 
Southey  devotes  twenty-three  pages  of  a  small  volume. 

Oor  readers  will  naturally  desire  to  see  some  specimens  of  a  worii  which 
hasattracted  so  much  of  the  Laureate's  attention.  Of  the  following  verses, 
we  will  merely  say,  that  their  excellence  is  quite  of  a  piece  with  the  im** 
portanoe  of  the  information  they  convey.  They  describe  Taylor's  reoeptioil 
at  Manchester. 

**  'Their  knres  they  on  the  tenter-hoolu  did  rack. 
Roast,  boilM,  baked,  too-too-maob,  white,  claret,  laok  *, 
Nothing  they  thodght  loo  heary,  or  too  hot, 
Cann  followed  eano,  and  pot  succeeded  pot. 
Thus  what  they  could  do,  all  thev  thought  too  little, 
fltriTiDg  in  lore  the  traYeller  to  whittle. 
We  went  into  the  jiouse  of  one  John  Pinners 
(A  man  that  livea  amongst  a  crew  of  sinners). 
And  there  eight  seVeraisorts  of  a)e  we  had, 
AD  able  to  make  one  stark  drunk,  or  mad. 
Bat  1  with  courage  bniTely  flinched  not. 
And  ga?e  the  town  leare  to  dis<^iarge  tke  ahot^ 
We  had  at  one  time  set  upon  the  table. 
Good  ale  of  Hyssop  ('twas  no  Esop-fabie)  \ 
Then  had  we  afis  of  Sage,  and  ale  of  Malt, 
And  ale  of  Wormwood  that  could  make  one  halt ; 
With  ale  of  Rosemary,  and  of  Bettony, 
And  two  ales  moss,  or  else  I  needs  must  lie. 
But  to  conclude  this  drinking  aley  tale. 
We  h^  a  sort  of  ale  caUed  Scurvy  ale. 
Thus  an  these  men  at  their  own  charge  and  cost 
Did  strive  whose  kive  should  be  expressed  most ; 
And  fanner  to  declare  their  boundless  loves. 
They  sftw  I  wanted,  and  they  gave  me,  gloves.* 

*'  Taylor  makes  another  ejLCursioa  '  From  London  to  Christ  Church,  in 
Hampshire,  and  soup  the  Avon  to  Salisbury,'  and  this  was,  'for  toyle,  tra-* 
vail,  and  danger,'  the  worst  and  most  difficult  passage  he  had  yet  made. 
These  desperate  adventures  did  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
nndertakeo,  and  he  complains  of  this  in  whathe  calls  iTa^hricS)  the  Seourgid 
of  Baseness,  a  Kicksey  Winsey,  or  a  Lerry-Gome-Twang. 

**  'I  made  ny  joamty  for  no  other  ends 
fiilt  to  get  money  anfi  to  try  my  friends.— 
They  took  a  book  worth  twelve  pence,  and  were  bound 
To  give  a  crown,  an  angpl,  or  a  pound, 
A  noble,  piece,  or  ha|f-pieoe» — what  they  list : 
They  past  their  words,  or  freely  set  their  8rt. 
Tlius  got  I  sixteen  hundred  hands  and  fifty, 
WhUh  sum  I  did  stappose  was  somewhat  thrifty ; 
And  now  my  vouths  with  shifts  and  tricks  aad  eavib. 
Above  seven  hundred,  pkiy  the  sharking  javib.* 

''The  manner,"  says  Mr.  Southey,  <'ia  which  he  (Taylor)  published  his 
koks,  which  were  separately  of  little  bulk,  was  to  print  diem  at  his  own 
cost,  make  presents  of  them,  and  then  hbpe  for  '  sweet  remuneration'  from 
te  persons  whom  he  had  thus  delighted  to  honour."  The  following  pas* 
lage  is  quoted  from  a  dedication  to  Charles  I.,  in  which  Taylor  says,  "My 
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gtacfous  sovereign,  your  inajesly's  poor  undeserved  servant,  having  formerly 
oftentimes  pcesented  to  your  highness  many  such  pamphlets,  the  best  fniilk 
of  my  lean  and  stertl  invention,  always  your  princely  aflabiiily  and  bouoty 
did  express  and  manHest  your  royal  and  generous  disposition ;  and  your 
gracious  father,  of  ever-blessed  and  famous  memory,  did  not  only  like  and 
encourage,  but  also  mora. than  reward  the  barren  gleanings  of  my  poetical 
inventions." 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  when  we  consider  that,  even 
much  later,  men  of  acknowledged  talent  were  not  ashamed  to  write  fulsome 
dedications ;  hut  it  is  a  circumstanoe  degrading  to  literature,  and  that  part 
of  its  history  which  we  would  most  gladly  forget — and  it  is  pitiable  in  this 
instance  to  see  a  man  of  no  slight  cleverness  begging  in  such  abject  terms. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  the  uneducated  poets  whom  Mr.  Southey  has  noticed 
were,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  literary  mendicants.  They  obtained  from 
private  charity  that  assistance  which  the  public  would  not  grant.  Their 
productions  were  not  of  sufficient  value  to  obtain  remuneration  on  the  score 
of  intrinsic  merit;  and  their  rewards  were  wrung  either  from  the  pity  of 
their  benefactors,  or  from  their  wondering  curiosity  at  the  occurrence  of  so 
rare  a  monster  as  an  uneducated  poet.  None  of  them  really  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  independence— the  proUd  and  happy  feeling  that  their  own  ex- 
ertions were  sufficient  for  their  support.  Mr.  Southey  seems  to  contem- 
plate this  state  of  dependence  with  peculiar  complaceney.  We  are  not  yery 
sure  that  he  does  not  consider  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  too  independent* 
and  that  it  might  be  improved  by  a  gentle  encouragement  of  that  spirit  of 
humble  servility,  which  once  prompted  poor  authors  to  ply  rich  patrons 
with  begging  dedications,  and  to  look  up  with  trembling  hope  for  the 
casual  bounty  of  those  who  possessed  in  abundance  the  good  things  of 
this  life.  The  best  and  happiest  times,  it  would  seem,  were  those  in 
which  the  poor  begged  for  sustenance  at  the  doors  of  a  convene  Those 
which  we  call  erroneously  *'  the  dark  ages,"  were,  it  seems,  the  best  times 
for  the  advancement  of  humble  talent.  Then  a  clever  boy  like  Stephen 
Duck  *' would  have  been  noticed  by  the  monks  of  the  nearest  monastery — 
would  tlien  have  made  his  way  to  Oxford,  or  perhaps  to  Paris,  as  a  beg- 
ging scholar — ^have  risen  to  be  a  bishop  or  mitred  abbot-^have  done  honour 
to  his  station,  and  have  left  behind  him  good  works  and  a  good  name.*' 
Those  were  golden  days  I  But  then  came  a  period  which  we  benighbod 
Protestants  still  call  that  of  the  Reformation,  and  Duck,  who  lived  long  after 
it,  fell  on  harder  times — ^but  still  not  utterly  cruel — for  there  were  yet  pa- 
trons in  the  land,  and  Duck  found  a  royal  one;  and  '*  the  patronage  which 
he  obtained/'  says  Mr.  Southey,  ''is  far  more  honourable  to  the  spirit  of  bis 
age,  than  the  temper  which  may  censure  or  ridicule  it  can  be  to  ours." 
Whatever  it  may  please  Mr.  Southey  to  consider  the  temper  of  our  age, 
wo,  albeit  reckoned  among  the  infected,  are  not  disposed  to  censure  or  ri- 
dicule  the  benevolent  feelings  which  may  prompt  any  one  to  become  the 
patron  of  humble  merit,  but  we  do  censure  that  maudlin  spirit  of  short- 
sighted humanity,  that  fritters  its  beneficence  in  temporary  and  misplaced 
relief,  and  would  thoughtlessly  aggravate  misfortune  for  the  sake  of  indulg- 
ing sensibility  in  its  subsequent  removal.  It  is  the  best  charity  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  charitable  assistance.  Doubtless  there  is  in  the  charitable 
alleviation  of  distress  much  that  is  gratifying  to  thq  heart  of  the  benefactor, 
and  much  the  coplemplation  of  which  is  delightful  to  an  amiable  mind. 
But  shall  we  tlier^fore  encourage  mendicancy,  that  the  world  may  teem 
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wMi  moYing  pictures  of  picluresque  poverty  and  theatrical  generosity  to 
interpsi  the  seasibiliUes  of  the  man  of  feeling?  True  rational  humanity 
would  not  willtngty  see  any  one  dependent  upon  the  capricious  bounty  of 
aaolher.  Unable  to  reverse  that  general  law,  which  prescribes  labour  as 
the  ioi  of  man,  it  endeavours  to  direct  the  Is^ur  of  the  poor  into  a  channel 
where  they  may  claim  a  recompense  from  the  exigencies  of  others,  and  not 
from  their  compassion.  It  would  endow  them  with  a  right  to  receive  as- 
sislaiioe,  instead  of  teaching  them  to  supplicate  for  alms.  Mr.  Southey 
wouM  doubtless  be  unwilling  to  encourage  idleness  and  mendicancy ;  but 
there  is  in  reality  little  difference  between  encouraging  men  not  to  labour 
at  aD,  but  to  depend  for  their  support  on  the  charity  of  others,  and  encourag- 
iQg  ihem  to  pursue  a  species  of  labour  for  which  there  i^  no  real  demand, 
aodfrom  which  the  only  returns  which  they  obtain  are  in  reality  alms,  con- 
nderately  cloaked  under  the  fictitious  name  of  a  reward.  We  do  not  deny, 
that  the  public,  though  in  general  the  best  palion,  sometimes  awards  a  too 
tardy  and  insofficient  recompense  to  the  literary  benefactors  of  mankind ; 
and  in  such  instances  we  deem  it  right  that  the  powerful  and  discerning 
few  should  be  enabled  to  direct  the  stream  of  national  bounty  to  the  en- 
couragement  and  reward  of  labours  which  the  acquirements  and  com- 
prehension of  the  generality  of  mankind  do  not  enable  them  to  appreciate. 
Bot  widely  ffilTer^nt  from  this  truly  praiseworthy  patronage  is  the  disposition 
to  encourage  works  which  are  neither  beautiful  nor  useful,  and  whose  only 
daim  (if  claim  it  can  be  called)  is  the  temporary  interest  they  may  offer  to 
the  curious,  and  the  compassionate  consideration  that  they  are  wonder- 
fully good,  for  writings  that  were  produced  under  such  disadvantages. 

Expmenoe  does  not  authorize  us  to  regard  it  as  probable,  that  the  world 
will  be  favoured  with  any  poetry  of  very  exalted  merit  from  persons  in 
hmnMe  life  and  of  defective  education.  There  have  appeared,  among  un- 
educated persons,  many  instances  of  extraordinary  capacity  for  various 
sciences  and  pursuits.  The  science  of  numbers,  of  mechanics,  of  language, 
of  music,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  have  all  had  followers  in 
humble  life,  who  have  discovered  a  strong  native  genius  for  each  of  those 
separate  branckes  of  art  and  learning,  and  have  risen  to  eminence  in  their 
peculiar  line.  But  poetry  is  not  equally  rich  in  examples  of  successful 
voCaries  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  Not  one  of  the  six  writers  recorded 
by  Mr.  Southey  can  be  regarded  as  a  successful  example ;  for  nothing  but 
the  scarcity  of  such  instances  could  have  preserved  them,  like  other  value- 
leas  rarities,  from  the  oblivion. into  which,  notwithstanding  even  the  em- 
balming power  of  Mr.  Soulhey's  pen,  they  are  fated  at  no  very  distant 
period  to  Call.  It  would  appear,  either  that  habits  of  manual  labour  are 
uniavo -rable  to  poetry,  or  that  a  talant  for  it  is  less  inborn  than  acquired, 
or  that  J  is  much  affected  by  external  circumstances,  or  that  a  consider- 
able degree  of  education  is  essential  to  its  full  developement.  To  which  of 
fliese  causes  we  may  attribute  the  dearth  of  distinguished  poets  from  the 
humbler  walks  of  life,  it  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  enquire.  The  fact 
of  such  a  paucity  is  sufficieat  for  our,  purpose ;  and  it  is  an  additional  argu- 
ment against  encouraging  the  poor  and  defectively  educated  to  lend  their 
minds  to  a  pursuit  in  which  the  presumption  of  success  is  so  considerably 
against  them.  Unless  they  happen  to  possess  such  powerful  native  talent, 
as  It  is  needless  to  encourage  and  impossible  to  suppress,  they  are  not 
likely  to  produce  such  writings  as  will  obtain  them  advancement  and  suc- 
cess— real,  nnforced,  unpatronised  success,-^the  success  which  arises  f' 
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the  delight  and  admiration  of  thousands,  and  not  from  the  casual  bene- 
volence of  individual  patronage. 

It  might  have  been  supposed,  that  of  all  things  in  the  world  which  are 
not  immoral,  one  of  the  least  deserving  encouragement  was  indififereol 
poetry.    Mr.  Southey  nevertheless  protests  indignantly  against  this  o^jii^ 
nion.     **  When/'  says  he,  '*  it  is  laid  down  «s  a  maxim  of  philosophical 
criticism,  that  poetry  ought  never  to  be  encouraged  unless  it  is  excellenf 
in  its  kind — ^that  it  is  an  art  in  which  inferior  execution  is  not  to  be 
tolerated— a  luxury,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected  unless  it  is  of  the  vety 
best ;  such  reasoning  may  be  addressed  with  success  to  cockled  and  siokiy 
intellects,  but  it  will  never  impose  upon  a  healthy  understanding,  a  ge- 
nerous spirit,  or  a  good  heart."    Mr.  Southey,  with  that  poetical  tendeocy 
to  metaphor  which  sometimes  possesses  him  when  he  appears  to  reason, 
seems  to  have  written  the  above  passage  under  the  influence  of  rather  a 
forced  analogy  between  the  digestive  powers  of  the  human  frame  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind.    It  in  the  above  remarks  we  substitute  "food**  for 
''poetry,"  "appetite"  for  "intellect,"  and  "the  stomach"  for  "un- 
derstanding," much  of  what  Mr.  Southey  has  predicated  wiirundoubtedly 
be  true ;  since  it  is  certain  that  a  perfectly  healthy  person  can  eat  with  im-' 
punity  many  kinds  of  food  that  cannot  be  taken  by  one  who  is  sickly.     It 
is  a  sign  of  bodily  health  to  be  able  to  digest  coarse  food  which  caDoot  be 
eaten  by  the  invalid  ;  and  in  like  manner,  according  to  Mr.  Southey,  it  is 
the  sign  of  a    "  healthy  understanding"  to  be  able  to  tolerate  bad  verses 
which  would  be  rejected  by  a  "sickly  intellect."  Mr.  Southey  may  very 
probably  have  accustomed  himself  to  talk  of  poetry  as  "  food  for  the  mind," 
till  he  has  learned  to  confound  the  immaterial  with  the  substantial ;  but  we 
must  remind  him  of  one  great  failure  in  the  parallel  on  which  he  appears 
to  lean.     It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  denied,  that  the  mind,  and  especially' 
that  faculty  which  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  poetry,  requires 
cultivation,  without  which  it  cannot  exercise  its  functions  efiectively ;  hal 
we  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  such  cultivation  of  the  digestive  powers. 
If  man  were  bom  as  decidedly  a  criticising  and  poetry-reading  as  he  is  an 
eating  and  drinking  animal,  and  were  likely  to  possess  these  facidties  in 
most  perfection  in  an  unsophisticated  state  of  nature,  we  should  then  allow 
that  there  would  be  much  force  in  the  observations  of  Mr.  Southey.    But 
the  reverse  of  this  is  notoriously  the  case.    Our  power  of  estimating  poetry 
is  in  a  great  degree  acquired.    The  boy  with  an  innate  taste  for  poetry, 
who  first  finds  a  copy  of  bellman's  verses,  is  pleased  with  the  jin^e,  and 
thinks  the  wretched  doggerel  excellent.    He  soon  finds  better  versss,  and 
becomes  ashamed  of  the  objects  of  bis  earliest  admiration.    In  course  of 
time  avolume  of  Pope  or  Milton  falls  in  his  way,  and  he  becomes  sensible  of 
what  is  really  excellent  in  poetry,  and  learns  to  distinguish  it  from  that  whidi, 
although  not  positively  bad,  is  commonrplace  and  of  subordinate  merit. 
Is  this  boy's  mind,  we  ask,  in  a  less  healthy  state  at  this  advanced  period  of 
his  critical  discernment,  than  when  he  thought  the  bellman's  verses  ex- 
cellent? or  has  his  "  intellect"  been  rendered  "  rtokly"  by  the  dainty  fkre 
with  which  his  mental  tastes  have  latterly  been  pampered? 

But  the  encouragement  of  iirferior  poetry  is,  according  to  Mr.  Southey, 
a  sign  not  only  of  "  a  healthy  understanding,"  but  of  "  a  generous  spirit" 
and  a  "  good  heart."  If  Mr.  Southey  means  that  indulgence  towards  the 
failings  of  others,  and  a  disposition  to  look  leniently  upon  theiic  imperfect 
productions,  are  the  results  of  generosity  and  goodness  of  heart,  we  the- 
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rongjUy  agree  with  him ;  but  it  19  not  merely  indulgence  for  which  he 
ooDtends,  it  is  eneouragemeHi.    Now,  though  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a 
negative,  and  it  is  very  possible  that  the  encourager  of  bad  verses  may 
beat  Ihe  same  time  very  generous  and  good-hearted,  yet  there  is  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  that  practice  and  those  moral  qualities  ;  any 
more  than  it  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  generosity  and  a  good  heart  to  deal 
ooly  with  inferior  tiadesmen,  and  buy  nothing  but  the  worst  commodities. 
A  penon  who  should  be  thus  amiably  content  to  buy  bad  things  when  he 
Bii^t  ha^e  belter,  would,  we  fear,  be  considered  a  fool  for  his  pains,  even 
by  those  whom  he  permitted  to  supply  him ;  and  we  cannot  think  that 
the  encourager  of  bad  poetry  would  remain  long  exempted  from  a  similar 
eensure.     It  is  useless,  we  might  almost  say  mischievous,  to  maintain  (hat 
aoy  thing  ought  (o  be  *'  epcouraged  "  that  is  not  excellent  in  its  kind.    Let 
those  who  have  not  arrived  at  excellence  be  encouraged  to  proceed,  and 
to  exert  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  attain  it.    This  is  good  and 
praiseworthy  encouragement;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  good 
purpose  cannot  be  effected  but  by  mingling  with  the  exhortation  to  future 
exertions  an  unqualified  censure  of  present  imperfections.    This,  the  only 
eoandaod  rational  encouragement,  is  directly  opposed  to  (hat  lenient  tole- 
rance of  •*  inferiorexecution,"  which  appears  to  receive  the  commendation 
of  Mr.  Sooibey.   Men  are  encouraged  to  do  really  well,  not  by  making 
them  satisfied  with  their  present  mediocrity,  but  by  exhibiting  it  to  them  in 
Ibe  true  light,  and  stimulating  them  to  higher  excellence.    Whatever  may 
be  speciously  said  about  the  virtues  of  charity  and  contentment,  we  may  be 
assnied  that  he  is  no  benefactor  of  the  human  race  who  would  teach  us 
to  be  sati^d  with  inferior  excelfenoe  in  any  thing,  while  higher  excellence 
is  attainable. 

Among  the  statements  which  we  are  (old  can  be  addressed  with  success 
only  ••  to  cockered  and  sickly  intellects,"  is  this, — that  poelry  is  a  luxury, 
and  must  therefore  be  rejecfed  unless  it  is  ''  of  the  very  best."  It  is  need- 
less to  discuss  this  question  at  much  length.  It  may  be  natural  for  the  lover 
of  poetry  to  contend  that  it  is  something  much  better  and  more  important 
thm  a  luxury,  but  it  is  nevertheless  treated  as  such  by  the  world  at  large, 
.and  we  fear  that  nothing  that  can  be  said  will  induce  the  public  to  regard 
poetry  in  any  other  light.  All  the  most  important  business  of  life  is  transacted 
in  prMe--«ll  the  most  important  lessMls  of  religion  and  morality  are  in- 
eoleated  in  prose — we  reason  in  prose — ^we  argue  in  prose — we  harangue 
in  prose.  There  were  times  when  laws  were  chanted,  and  Orpheus  and 
Amphion  were,  it  is  believed,  poetical  legislators,  as  were  almost  all  le- 
gebtors,  among  barbarous  people,  whose  reason  must  be  addressed  through 
the  medium  of  their  imagination.  But  these  times  are  past  recall ;  and  we 
fear,  whatever  it  may  be  contended  poetry  ought  to  be,  Mr.  Soulhey  must 
be  contented  with  the  place  which  it  actually  occupies.  That  place  is  both 
honourable  and  popular ;  and  it  will  not  conduce  to  its  success  to  claim  for 
it  more  than  is  its  due. 

'  In  conclusion,  we  must  sdy,  that  much  as  we  have  differed  from  Mr. 
Soulhey,  we  have  been  glad  to  see  Qiat  he  is  inclined  to  lock  with  favour 
upon  the  mental  labours  of  the  poorer  classes.  We  trust  that  his  agreeable 
pen  will  be  hereafter  exercised  in  their  behalf ;  but  with  this  material  dif- 
ference,— ^that  instead  of  luring  them  into  the  flowery  region  of  poetry,  he 
will  rather  teach  them  to  cultivate  pursuits  which  are  more  in  harmony 
witti  their  daily  habits,  and  to  prefer  the  useful  to  tlie  ornamental. 
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No.  I. 

LORD  BYRON'S  POETRY. 

See  Not0«  page  138.    • 

It  is  contended  that  poetry  is  destined  to  complete  a  certain  cycle  or  great  revolation, 
accompanying  and  dependent  on  a  correspondent  cyde  of  the  feelings  as  well  as  of  the 
manners  of  society.  That,  originating  in  times  of  tarbuleiice  and  anarchy,  it  was  at  first 
coarse  and  vehement  ;-^thcn  pompous  and  stately  ;«-*  then  affectedly  refined  and  inge^ 
nious,— and  finally,  gay,  witty,  discursive,  and  familiar.  That  at  this  stage  of  refine- 
ment, however,  mankind  become  disgusted  with  the  heartless  frivolity  of  their  gratifica- 
tions, and  acquire  a  longing  for  strong  emotions,  so  that  poetry,  following  the  cvrrenl  of 
popular  opinion.  Is  compelled  to  seek  for  subjects  in  the  manners  of  ruder  ages,  to  revive 
the  feats  of  chivalry,  and  the  loves  of  romance ;  or  to  wander,  in  search  of  unbridled 
passion,  amongst  nalions  yet  imperfectly  civilised.  Lastly,  that  this  is  the  period  at 
which  we  are  now  arrived :  that  a  growing  appetite  for  turbulent  emotion  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  age  $  that  we  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  viewing  the  mere  effeds 
of  strong  passion,  but  require  the  passion  itself  to  be  dissected  before  our  eyes ;  and 
that  Lord  Byron,  having  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  ii^  thb  species  of  moral  ana- 
tomy, has,  of  course,  attained  the  pinnade  of  popular  favour. 

Now,  we  venture  to  contend  that  the  poetical  cycle  here  described  is  purely  imagi- 
nary; and  that  if  any  indications  of  it  were,  indeed,  discoverable  in  the  history  of  our 
own  poetry,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  deduce  from  them  a  correspondent  cycle  of  the  na- 
tional *'  appetite"  for  any  sort  of  emotions.  Language  and  manners  are,  from  age  to 
age,  either  progressively  improved,  or  at  least  changed,  and  the  traces  of  such  changes 
may  be  found  in  works  of  contemporary  poets ;  but  the  passions  of  mankind  are  always 
the  same,  and  always  -capable  of  being  called  out  by  a  proper  degree  of  eidtement.  If 
centuries  have  passed  away  since  the  birth  of  Shakspeare,  does  it  follow  that  an  appetite 
for  those  emotions,  which  he  alone  was  able  to  rouse,  lay  dormant  during  the  interval, 
and  has  only  revived  within  the  last  twenty  years  ?  We  greatly  doubt  the  fact,  as  well 
as  the  existence  of  the  symptoms  which  are  adduced  in  proof  of  it.  The  last  twenty 
years  have,  doubtless,  been  wonderfully  fertile  of  crimes  and  miseries ;  and  there  have 
been  some  persons  in  this  country  who  have  hailed,  with  joy  and  praise,  every  step  of 
that  desolating  tyranny,  which  threatened  to  spread  over  the  world,  and  awakened  in  its 
progress  all  those  strong  emotions  which  are  pronounced  to  be  so  ddectable.  Bat  these 
persons  were  not  very  numerous,  and  certainly  not  legitimate  arbiters  of  taste,  or  of 
poetical  talent.  In  the  whole  remainder  of  the  nation,  we  believe  that  the  horrid  reali- 
ties which  passed  before  their  eyes  did  not  raise  any  appetite  for  scenes  of  mimic  terror; 
and  if  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southey,  and  Lord  Byron  have  transported  their  readers  to  the 
ages  of  romance,  to  the  wilds  of  America,  or  to  the  shores  of  Greece,  we  suspect  that 
they  all  followed  the  impulse  of  their  own  studies  or  habits,  without  dreaming  that  they 
thus  completed  a  poetical  cycle,  or  ministered  to  any  taste  or  appetite  peculiar  to  the 
present  age  or  country. 

Without  dwelling  any  longer  on  the  general  objections  to  this  new  and  fanciful  theory 
we  now  proceed  to  the  point  immediately  at  issue.  It  is  contended,  on  one  hand,  (ba 
for  the  purpose  of  suiting  the  poetical  taste  of  the  present  times,  ^*  the  minds  #f  the  great 
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be  unmasked  for  us — and  all  the  analoniy  of  their  throbbing  bosoms  laid 
open  to  our  gaze."     Weihink,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  anatomical  operation  is  essen- 
tially uopoelieal;  and  tliat,  therefore,  LordByron,  vhols  emphatically  styled  the  * 'search- 
er of  dark  bosoms, "  is  leasl  attractive,  and  least  popular,  whenever  he  attempts  to 
eumle  this  special  office.     We  do  not  mean  to  question  the  extent  to  ivhich  the  analysis 
of  jBiiMl,  or  of  sensation,  is  capable  of  being  carried,  or  to  vilipend  the  delight  attendant 
OB  such  researches :  we  only  contend  that  the  pleasures  of  intellect  are  materially  difle- 
rent  from  the  pleasures  of  illusion,-* that  the  two  are  incompatible;  anA  that  the  writer 
Ik  ho  seckA  to  excite  any  emotion  will  never  effect  this  by  attempting  to  analyse  its  nature 
and  origin ;  but  must  content  himself  with  describing  its  effects,  because  it  is  only  with 
these  that  his  readen  can  be  supposed  to  be  conyersant.     Eyery  passion  of  the  soul  has 
Us  nifibte  symptoms,  by  wluch  the  correspondent  feeling  of  the  observer  is  instantly 
awakena^ ;  ^nd  it  is  only  by  the  delineation  of  these  symptoms,  so  correct  as  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  simplest  reader,  and  to  produce  a  momentary  illusion,  and  to  call  out,  by 
OMans  of  the  pictured  imqge,  the  same  train  of  sympathies  as  would  have  been  excited 
hj  the  reality,  that  the  poet  can  possess  himself  of  our  imagination  and  l>ecome  master 
of  our  emotions.     The  secret  sensibility  which  Inrks  within  our  bosoms,  nfhich  pervades 
the  vhole  animated  frame,  and  transmits  through  it  the  indications  of  jqy  or  grief,  of 
pkasore  or  pain,  but  of  wbich  the  excess  is  suffocating  and  unutterable,  cannot  itself 
lieeoaie  the  subject  of  description.     To  attempt  such  description  is,  we  think,  to  exceed 
tlie  legitimate  pretensions  of  poetry,  and  to  invade  the  province  of  metaphysics.     On 
Ibis  groond  we  object  to  soma  passages  in  the  Gorsair,  which  are  intended  to  represent 
the  prlson-thoughto  of  Conrad.     On  similar  grounds  we  have  more  strongly  objected  to 
ihe  Giaour,— but  enough  of  this.     We  have  slated  our  opinion,  and  leave  the  question 
for  the  declsi|on  of  oor  reftders.r— Qiior/cr/y  Review,  Vol.  x.  pp.  455 — 457. 


No.  II. 
.    POETRY  OF  CRABBE. 

The  folkming  admirBble  Critique  U  referred  to  in  page  2^7.     (See  Note. ) 

of  Mr.  Crabbe  as  an  author  has  been  somewhat  singular.  He  first  ap- 
speared  id  that  character  in  the  year  1788,  and  was  received  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
have  warranted  the  hope  that  his  second  appearance  would  not  be  long  delayed.  But, 
loo  indoleot  or  too  unambitious,  Mr.  Orabbe  sunk  back  into  privacy ;  and  flve-and- 
Iwenty  years  elapsed  before  he  renewed  his  claims  on  the  public  notice.  His  increased 
success  on  this  second  occasion  does  not  strike  us  as  matter  of  surprise.  We  had 
become  sick  of  the  luscious  monotony  of  Muses  who  seemed  to  have  been  fed  only  on 
flowers ;  and  were  therefore  prepared  to  receive  with  indulgence  even  the  rude  efforts 
of  a  more  firm  and  manly  genius.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
candidate  was  in  no  want  of  iliustrious  ft-iends  to  bring  him  down  (like  the  deductores 
of  oM)  to  the  place  of  canvass,  and  to  secure,  by  their  influence,  the  favourable  suf- 
ftages  of  his  countrymen.  Criticism  Itself  could  not  refuse  a  smite  to  the  verse  which 
had  eaily  obtained  the  praise  of  Burke  and  Johnson,  and  more  recently  cheered  the  dying 
bad  of  Fox. 

Tba  first  glow  of  admiration,  however,  is  now  gone ;  and  sufficient  time  has  since 
pasted  to  allow  of  our  ascertaining  pretty  accurately  the  final  Judgment  of  the  public 
Rspecthig  the  meriU  of  Mr.  Crabbe.  It  Is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  that  he  has  greatly 
misapplied  great  powers;  and  that,  although  an  able,  he  is  not  a  pleasing  poet.  In 
Ibis  jndgroent  we  entirely  acquiesce. 

The  peculiarity  of  thb  author  is,  that  he  wishes  to  discard  every  thing  like  Illusion 
from  poetry.  He  is  the  poet  of  reality,  and  of  reality  hi  low  life.  His  opinions  on 
this  subject  were  announced  in  the  opening  of  his  first  poem,  '*  The  Village  ;*'  and  will 
be  best  explained  by  flxtraaing  from  that  work  some  lines  which  contain  a  general  enun- 
ciation of  his  system :  — 
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^  The  Tiiiage  life,  ftod  er'ty  care  that  reigos 
O^er  youtnfiil  peaMntt  and  dedioing  swaina ; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  paat, 
Affe  in  its  hour  of  lan^or  finds  at  last : 
What  fom  the  real  picture  of  the  poor, 
Demand  a  soop^-tbe  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

•  •  •  »  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Ciesar's  bounteous  reign, 
]f  l^fyrus  found  the  golden  age  again. 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattVing  dreams  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  som  7 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray 
Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ? 
Yea,  thus  the  Moses  slog  of  happy  swains, 
fieoaose  the  Muses  Dever  knew  their  pains. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  iHs  to  hide 
In  tittsd  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ? 

•  •  •  •  • 
m              •              •              •  • 

Qy  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  cot 
At  Truth  will  paint  it>  and  as  bards  will  not." 

Fiwi  these  eitracU,  at  well  as  from  the  constant  tenor  of  his  writings,  it  is  dear^ 
iMat  Mr.  Crabbe  condemns  the  «ommon  representations  of  rural  life  and  manners  as 
llctiious;  that  he  is  determined  in  his  own  sketches  of  them  to  confine  himself,  with 
more  tban  ordinary  tlgour,  to  truth  and  nkture;— todraw  only  '<the  real  picture  of 
|he  poor,"  which,  be  it  remembered,  must  necessarily,  according,  to  his  opinion^  be  a 
picture  of  sorrow  and  depravity.  Now  all  this  tends  greatly  to  circumscribe,  if  not 
completely  to  destroy,  the  operation  of  illusion  in  poetry ;  and  proceeds  on  what  we 
^nceiveto  be  an  entire  misconception  of  tbe  principles  on  which  the  pleasure  of  poetic 
readllig  depends.  Notwithstanding  the  saving  clause  in  favour  of  the  privileges  of 
fancy,  which  U  Inserted  in  one  of  the  preceding  extracts,  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Crabbe 
appear,  to  ns  essentially  hostile  to  the  highest  exercise  of  the  imaghiation,  and  we  cannot 
therefore  help  regarding  them  with  considerable  doubt  and  jealousy. 

To  talk  of  binding  down  poetry  to  dry  representations  of  the  world  as  it  is,  seems 
idle;  because  tt  is  precisely  in  order  to  escape  firom  the  world  as  it  is,  thai  we  fly  to 
poetry.  We  tun\  to  It^  not  that  we  may  see  and  feel  what  we  see  and  feel  in  our  daily 
experience,  but  that  we  may  be  refreshed  by  other  emotions  and  fairer  prospects — that 
ve  may  take  shelter  firom  the  realities  of  life  in  the  paradise  of  fancy.  To  spread  out  a 
theatre  on  which  thb  separate  and  intidlactual  kind  of  existence  might  be  enjoyed,  has  In 
fU  ages  been  the  great  business  of  the  apeeulative  powers  of  the  species.  For  this  end 
BOW  worlds  have  been  firamed,  or  the  old  embellished ;  imaginary  Joys  and  sorrows  have 
been  etfiiioA ;  the  elements  have  been  peopled  with  ideal  beings.  To  this  moral  neces- 
sity, the  dtvintties  of  ancient  mythology  owed  their  popularity,  if  not  their  birth;  and 
when  that  visionary  creation  was  dissolved,  the  same  powerful  instinct  supplied  the  void 
Vith  the  fays  and  genii  and  enchantments  of  modem  romance. 

Poetry  then,  if  it  would  answer  the  end  of  Its  being,  must  flatter  the  imagination. 
k  must  win  the  mind  to  the  exercise  of  its  contemplative  focuUies  by  striking  out  pictures 
on  which  it  may  dwell  with  comphicency  and  delight.  It  does  not  follow  that  these  pletnres 
thould  be  exclusively  of  a  gay  and  smiling  nature.  The  mind  is  notoriously  so  constituted 
9ito  enjoy,  within  certain  limits,  the  fictitious  representations  of  sad  or  terrible  things. 

Put  why,  it  is  said ,  does  po^  realise  that  which  has  no  existence  in  nature  ?  ft  is, 
at  least,  some  answer  to  the  question  to  observe,  that  in  this  respect  poetry  only  does 
for.  us  more  perfectly  what,  without  its  assistance,  we  every  day  do  for  ourselves.  It  is 
lo  illusions,  whether  excited  by  the  art  of  the  poet,  or  by  the  secret  magic  of  association, 
that  UIb  owes  one  of  its  first  charms ;  and  in  both  cases  they  give  rise  to  feelings  the  same 
Id  their  nature  and  in  their  practical  effect.  The  pleasures  of  memory,  for  example, 
are  great  in  exact  proportion  to  the  ardour  with  which  the  mind  embraces  this  sort  of 
self-deception.     When  we  remember  i^past  event  in  a  very  lively  manner,  what  hi  fit 
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iMi  to  i«tU*e  Uial  wbkh  has  no  eiUtenee  ?  add  this,  not  only  aoootdiog  to  Ihe  popular 
oT  stating  the  fact,  but  in  strict  metaphfsical  truth.  Soch,  too,  is,  in  a  striking 
(he  case,  vhen  a  portrait  or  some  other  memorial  Tlvidly  affects  as  with  the  ima- 
gineif  preaence  of  a  deceased  friend  ;  or  when  we  are  presented  with  the  prospect  of 
acoKi  reaembUng  those  to  whieh  we  are  attached  by  interesting  recollections,  especially 
if  tbej  meet  us  in  a  foreign  dimate.  It  is  the  happy  obeervallon  of  this  familiar  prin- 
^pie  which  coDslitotes  the  beauty  of  that  fine  passage  in  Virgil,  where  ^neas  describes 
Unsdf  as  saluting,  in  a  remote  country,  the  gates  aAd  towers  of  a  second  Troy,  and 
as  restored  by  a  view  of  the  copy  to  the  presence  of  the  original :  -^ 

^  Proced<^  et  parfam  Traiani,  rimulaUique  magim 
Pergaina,  «t  areotem  ]$.anthi  cognomine  riTtim 
Agnoeco,  Seceqae  ampleotor  Umioa  porta." 

SoBK  of  Ifae  emigrants  fW>m  the  north  of  Scotland  to  America  have,  it  is  said,  chosen 
te  their  residence  situations  similar  to  those  which  they  left ;  and  have  even  given  to  the 
ptjucipal  features  of  theUr  new  country  the  names  by  which  the  corresponding  objects  of 
the  old  were  distinguished.  This  is  only  one  instence  of  that  desire  to  encourage  illu- 
sioas  which  ao  universally  prevails,  and  which  continually  leads  us  to  surround  ourselves, 
if  the  eqireaaien  may  be  allowed,  with  hints  and  suggestions  of  the  distant  or  the  past. 
If,  la  aomnion  life,  such  artifices  may  innocently  be  employed  to  steal  the  mind  from 
Haeify  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why  they  become  objectionable  In  works  of  taste  ;  and 
Bosi,  therefore,  be  allowed  still  to  number  them  among  the  legitimate  stratagems  of 
poetic  art 

i  inctBg  more  partlcalarly  the  modes  by  which  poetry  accomplishes  its  ol^ect  of 

OS  away  from  the  fatigues  of  reality,  we  shall  find  that,  various  as  they  are,  they 

chiefly  resolTe  themselves  into  two.    That  obfeet  may  be  effected  by  a  diversion  either 

to  anhieda  tlial  vonse  and  agitate  the  mind,  as  in  the  fictions  of  epic  and  chivalrous  ro- 

or  to  such  as  soothe  it,  as  in  the  representations  of  rural  manners  and  scenery. 

Of  these  two  methods,  the  latter,  or  that  of  the  pastoral  kind,  has  always,  we  are 

10  think,  been  somewhat  the  more  popular.    To  the  mind  harassed  and  overbur- 

wtlh  care,  there  is  something  more  comCbrting  in  the  quietness  of  these  subjects, 

Ihm  in  the  tumult  and  pomp  of  more  heroic  distractions.     They  fbrnish,  too,  a  more 

profiMmd  and  sensible  contrast  to  the  bustling  agiUtions  of  life.    There  are  few  of  us» 

to  whom  the  idea  of  the  country  is  not  recommended  by  many  tender  and  sa- 

associations  ; — by  the  recollection  of  early  happiness  and  the  pleasures  of  childhood, 

hry  the  niemoTy  of  our  first  hopes,  and  of  companions  who  are  now  gone.     Who  has  not 

•oaaithnea  figoralively  adopted  the  language  of  the  shepherd  in  Tasso  ? — 

^  Ma  poi  ck'  innene  con  1'  etk  fioriu 
Manco  la  speme  e  la  baldanza  aodace, 
Piansi  i  ripori  di  qu&st  uma  il  vila, 
E  sospirai  la  mia  pordota  pace." 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  add,  that  the  poetry  which  gratifies  these  breathings  after 
fhe  repose  of  humble  life  may,  in  every  case,  be  called  pastoral :  even  if  not  in  the  vulgar 
aooeptalion  of  that  name,  yet  ocoordmg  to  ito  true  and,  indeed,  its  original  intent.  Ta 
I,  that  it  is  not  of  the  essence  of  pastoral  poetry  to  treat  of  sheep  and  shepherds, 
n  a  paradox  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  these  topics  cannot  be  made  essential  to  it, 
eiccpt  by  a  sacrifice  of  its  real  to  what  we  may  term  its  verbal  character.  That  which  is 
lis  ^atlnctlve  feature,  and  the  efficient,  though  not  perhaps  the  ostensible,  cause  of  itsr 
popnlarity,  is,  that  it  diverts  the  mind  firom  ordinary  life  by  soothing  and  gentte  means. 
It  is  one  peculiar  mode  of  answering  the  common  end  of  all  poetry.  It  takes  us  out 
of  Ihe  cares  of  the  world  ;  and  it  does  so  by  transporting  us  to  regions  of  innocent  and 
qaiel  happiness.  We  are  not  snatehed  from  the  scene  of  combat  by  a  whirlwind,  but 
walled  away  from  it  in  the  folds  of  some  "  fair  evening  cloud.''  A  poem,  therefore,  may 
tcft  af  notliing  but  flocks  and  swains ;  of  loves  carved  on  trees,  and  crooks  vrreathed  with 
lowen ;  and  yet  if,  while  it  gives  us  real  pictures,  it  fail  to  keep  alive  that  feeling  of  vernal 
rcCrcahbieat  and  delight  which  such  pictures  are  formed  to  inspire,  It  cannot  be  truly 
(•itoffal.   To  thb  main  principle,  of  the  fane  ef  mind  which  such  a  composition  ought  to 
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cherish ,  ihe  most  celebrated  authors  id  this  department  have  not  gnlDcieatly  adverled. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  their  best  efllisions,  a  sudden  return  to  incongmous  or 
unwelcome  images  breaks  at  once  the  strain  of  pleasing  sensations  which  has  been  ei- 
cited.  The  camps  and  marches  introduced  into  the  tenth  eclogue  of  Virgil  are  out  of 
character.  The  satirical  invectlYes  which  Spenser  in  some  of  his  eclogues  lavishes  on 
the  priesthood,  under  a  quaint  reference  to  the  metaphorical  appellation  of  pastors, 
grievously  offend  taste  ;  and  after  the  example  of  Spenser,  Milton,  in  ^*  Lycldas/'  has 
so  little  respected  ihe  feelhngs  of  his  readers,  as  to  disturb  the  illusive  charm  of  that  truly 
pastoral  poem,  by  brhiging  them  back  to  the  most  ignoble  pursuits  of  real  life  : — 

^  How  weD  could  I  have  spared  for  thee,  youog  twain. 
Enow  of  such  as  for  their  bellies*  nke 
Creep  and  intrude  and  climb  into  the  fold? 
Of  otner  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Tlian  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearen*  feasts 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guett. 
Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  bow  to  hold 
A  sheep-hook,  or  have  leam*d  aught  daa  the  least 
That  to  the  fitithfiil  herdsmaa'sart  belongs ! 
What  recks  it  then,**  &c. 

It  is  the  dbregard  of  this  unity  of  pastoral  effect  that  forms  the  chief  Memlsh  of  Floriaii*s 
EsteUe.  Though  the  first  appearance  of  Gaston  de  Foil  is  very  striking,  and  there  is 
much  talent  and  animation  in  tiie  warlike  scenes,  yet  we  believe  tliat  every  reader,  on 
arriving  at  the  military  part  of  that  exquisite  romance,  feels  the  jarring  of  a  discordant 
string. 

While  this  species  of  writing  remains  true  to  its  real  character,  it  may  surely  be  al- 
lowed the  common  privilege  of  resortbug,  for  efiect,  to  the  deceptions  of  fancy.  In  one 
word,  we  are  unable  to  discover  why,  ui  the  first  place,  the  illusloufi  of  poetry  in  general 
are  less  innocent  than  those  of  which  we  have  given  examples ,  as  existing  in  the  real 
world,  without  the  intervention  of  poetic  agency ;  or  why,  in  the  second  place,  the  illu- 
sions of  pastoral  composition  are  less  innocent  than  those  of  heroic. 

The  vlsiods  of  pastoral,  like  those  of  other  poetry,  can  be  said  to  convey  false  or  in- 
correct impressions,  only  when  they  are  regarded  as  exact  likenesses  of  existing  lUe  and 
manners.  So  long  as  they  are  universally  recognised  to  be  visionary,  they  may  be  for- 
given. |f  it  be  contended,  that^  in  spite  of  the  conviction  of  their  falsehood,  they  yet 
insensibly  aifect  the  mind,  and  tend  to  unhinge  us  for  the  performance  of  our  more 
homely  and  unromantic  duties,  by  throwing  an  air  of  flatness  over  the  incidents  of  com- 
mon life  : — this,  indeed,  is  a  serious  charge,  and  demands  some  attention.  It  Is  ana* 
logons  to  the  popular  objection  urged  against  all  works  of  fiction,  and  especially  against 
the  higher  kind  of  romance. 

The  mischievous  influence,  however,  imputed  to  Such  writings,  though  it  cannot  en- 
tirely be  denied  to  exist,  is  yet  greatly  ovei^rated.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  na- 
ture, even  without  the  aid  of  a  philosophical  education,  successftilly  struggles  to  accom- 
modate herself  to  circumstances.  The  mind  is  soon  taught,  that  swelling  ideas  and 
emotions  of  high-wrought  delicacy  are  unequal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  work-dmf 
sphere.  To  reconcile  the  indulgence  of  its  nobler  sensations  with  the  performance  of 
practical  doty,  it  insensibly  learns  to  establish  a  distinction  between  the  world  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  world  of  sense ;  assigning  to  each  its  peculiar  fourniture  of  feelings  and 
associations.  To  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  departments,  whatever  may  be  presented  to 
it  of  virtue  or  of  wisdom.  Is,  without  a  conscious  eifort,  referred. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  division  is,  in  every  Instance,  systematically  made  ;  bat  hi 
every  instance  a  tendency  towards  it  may  be  discovered.  It  is  obvious  to  perceive  on 
what  different  grounds  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  actions  are  judged,  when  they 
occur  in  ordinary  life,  and  when  they  are  found  enshrined  in  the  works  of  imagination. 
There  are  many  virtues  which  are  admired  only  In  the  records  of  fiction,  and  some 
which  are  admired  only  because  they  are  fictitious. 

The  danger,  to  whidi  we  have  adverted,  seems  then  to  be  sufficiently  removed  by 
nature  itself;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  removal  of  It  opens  tons  the  view  of 
another,  into  which  a  genius,  ardent  but  undisciplined,  is  not  unlikely  to  fall.  It  Is. 
that  the  line  of  distinction  of  which  wc  have  spoken,  though  drawn,  wiH  not  be  drawn  in 
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Ibe  righl  place.    The  naslere  of  romance  contrive  to  identify  llie  good  with tbe beautiful; 
and  wbal  liiey  have  thus  identl6ed,   a  mind  trained  in  their  school  cannot  easily  be 
bnNigkl  to  separate.     The  captivating  associations  with  which  it  has  been  taught  to 
suroaiid  Tirtue,  it  acquires  the  habit  of  regarding  not  as  her  ornaments,  but  as  her  attri- 
butes;— Dol  as  the  fires  which  are  liindled  about  her  shrine,  but  as  glimpses  andema- 
■alions  of  her  own  essential  beauty.     Whatever  of  advenUtious  grace  or  delicacy  may 
be  effused  around  her  appears  not  so  much  to  be  lighted  up  by  her  splendour  as  to  be 
Belted  iafto  the  mass  of  her  substantial  eicellence, — as  the  clouds  that  gather  round 
the  Betting  sun  seem  to  form  a  part  of  the  brightness  by  which  they  are  illuminated. 
When  such  a  mind  enters  on  the  scenes  of  the  world ,  it  is  insensibly  led,  as  we  have 
ainady  remarked^  to  distinguish  its  ideas  and  feelings  into  two  classes — the  practical 
and  the  romantic ;  referring  to  the  latter  those  that  may  be  too  finely  touched  for  the  for- 
mer.   The  glowing  associations  with  which  hitherto  it  has  invariably  united  virtue  it 
acoonUngly  assigns  to  the  department  of  romance  ;  and  the  danger  is,  lest,  from  the 
diUknlty  of  making  a  distinction  to  which  it  has  been  unaccustomed,  it  may  proceed  to 
pass  the  same  sentence  on  virtue  itself.     The  higher  kind  of  virtue,  at  least,  it  now  be- 
lieves lo  be  visionary, — enchanting  as  an  object  of  contemplation,  but  useleas  as  a 
guide  of  conduct.     The  consequence  of  this  delusion  is,  that  although,  from  various 
motives,  some  consideration  may  yet  be  paid  to  those  sober  and  pedestrian  qualities, 
on  which  the  eonteKture  of  society,  in  the  coarsest  view  of  the  subject,  depends, 
yet  every  thing  that  oversteps  this  naked  routine  of  duty, — the  greatness  that  is  above 
volgar  terolsai — the  goodness  that  aspires  to  saintly  perfection ;  — these  are  dismissed 
lo  the  shady  spaces  of  an  ideal  world.    It  is,  hudeed,  probable  that  a  strong  mind  will 
ai  length  redeem  itself  from  the  error  into  which  it  may  have  been  thus  betrayed ;  yet 
the  efEeds  of  so  deep  a  wound  may  long  survive  Its  cure. 

But  the  question  recQrs,-^How  are  these  dangers  to  be  obviated?  Are  works  of 
fiction,  iochidiog,  in  that  description,  poetry,  ancient  and  modem,  to  be  banished? 
U  this  principle  be  adopted,  we  must  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  banish  also  all  the 
prose  writers  of  antiquity.  The  pompous  and  enchanting  eloquence  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophen,  orators,  and  Ustorians,  has  done  more  than  the/oefrte  of  all  the  novel  writers, 
from  the  creation  till  the  present  moment,  to  array  virtue  with  that  romantic  brightness 
which  eierdses  so  powerful  a  sorcery  over  the  youthfiil  imagination.  We  might  truly 
characterise  those  authors  as  '  *  doctissimos  homines,  quibus,  etiam  cum  facere  non  pos^ 
sent,  Isqni  tamen  et  scribere  honest^  et  magnified  licehat.'*  Nothing  has  been  produced. 
In  modem  ages,  at  all  comparable,  in  Uiis  point  of  view,  to  the  common  places  of 
P\ato,  Xcnophon,  and  Plutarch,  among  the  Greeks;  and  among  the  Romans,  of  Cicero ' 
and  Livy.  We  speak  not  here  of  the  substance  of  their  ethic,  which  was  very  imperfect, 
but  merely  of  the  atmosphere  of  fine  vrriting  with  which  it  was  invested. 

Bot  admitting  (and  it  is  surely  an  extravagant  admission)  that  we  have  completely 
soceeeded  in  the  attempt  to  seclude  the  mind  from  these  inflammatory  compositions, 
what  b  the  consequence?  The  power  of  fancy  Is  neither  destroyed  nor  reduced  to  inac- 
tion. If  it  be  repressed  in  one  direction,  it  will  break  out  in  another ;  and  will  avenge 
itself  OB  the  bigotry  that  would  have  extirpated  its  energies,  by  devoting  them  to  corrup- 
tioo  and  sensuality.  This  then  is  all  that  we  have  gained.  We  have  extinguished  the 
lights  of  heaven ;  but  the  darkness  which  we  have  left  Is  not  solitude.  The  jiumhers 
froB  which  we  have  chased  the  better  genii  will  be  haunted  by  the  spectres  of  vice 
and  folly. 

It  is  not  then  by  a  vain  efibrt  to  quench  the  imagination  that  the  dangers  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  are  to  be  encountered.  The  only  method  by  which  a  wise  man 
would  endeavour  to  meet  them  is  that  of  a  skilful  education,  of  which  it  is  the  object  to 
train  up  all  the  intellectual  powers  in  equal  proportions  and  a  mutual  correspondence;  to 
ioslil  into  the  mind  Just  and  rational  expectations  of  human  life ;  and,  above  all,  to  en- 
compass virtue  with  associations,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  more  than  mortal, — 
associations,  whose  steady  lustre  may  survive  the  waving  and  metcorous  gleams  of  senti- 
mental illusion. 

The  preceding  observations  relate  generally  to  the  principle  of  confining  poetry  to  the 
realities  of  life ;  but  they  are  peculiarly  relevant,  when  that  principle  Is  applied  to  the 
of  low  life,  because  these  are^  of  all  others,  the  most  disgusting.     If  therefore 
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the  poet  choose  to  Itlottrate  the  defMrtmeDt  of  low  life,  it  is  pecttUarlf  fncumbeot  on  him 
to  select  such  of  its  features  as  may  at  least  be  tnoffensive.  Should  it  be  replied,  OmSL 
there  is  no  room  for  such  selection ;  then  it  follows,  that  be  must  altogether  reft-ain  from 
treating  the  subject,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  art.  The  truth  however  is,  thai  there 
If  room  for  selection.  No  department  of  life,  however  darltened  by  vice  or  sorrow,  it 
without  some  brighter  points  on  which  the  imagination  may  rest  with  complacency;  and 
this  is  especially  true  where  rural  scenes  make  part  of  the  picture.  We  are  not  so  ab- 
surd as  to  deny,  that  the  country  furnishes  abundant  examples  of  misery  and  depravity ; 
but  we  deny  that  it  furnishes  none  of  a  different  kind.  In  common  life  every  man  In- 
stinctively acquires  the  habit  of  diverting  his  attention  from  unpleasing  objects,  and  Gxing 
it  on  those  that  are  more  agreeable;  and  all  we  ask  is,  that  this  practical  rule  should  be 
adopted  in  poetry.  The  face  of  nature  under  its  daily  and  periodical  varieties,  the  ho- 
nest gaiety  of  rnstic  mirth,  the  flow  of  health  and  spirits  which  is  inspired  by  the  coun- 
try, the  delights  which  it  brings  to  every  sense,  —  such  are  the  pleasing  topics  which 
strike  the  most  superficial  observer.  But  a  closer  inspection  will  open  to  us  more  sacred 
gratifications.  Wherever  the  relations  of  civilised  society  exist,  particularly  where  a  high 
standard  of  morals,  however  imperfectly  acted  upon,  is  yet  publicly  recognised,  aground- 
work  is  laid  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  charities,  social  and  domestic.  In  the  nddst  of 
profligacy  and  corruption  some  trace  of  those  charities  still  lingers ;  there  is  some  spot 
which  shelters  domestic  happiness;  some  undiscovered  clefl,  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 
best  affections  have  been  cherished  and  are  bearing  fmit  in  silence.  Poverty,  however 
blighting  in  general,  has  graces  which  are  peculiarly  its  own.  The  highesi  order  of  vir- 
tues can  be  developed  only  in  a  state  of  habitual  suffering. 

These  are  the  realities  which  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  poet  to  select  for  exhibition ;  and 
these,  as  they  have  nothing  of  illusion  in  themselves  it  is  not  neeessary  to  recommend  by 
the  magic  of  a  richly-painted  diction.  Even  presented  to  us  in  language  the  mret  pre- 
cise and  unadorned,  they  cannot  fail  to  please;  and  please  perhaps  then  most  snrely,  when 
told  in  words  of  an  almost  abstraa  simplicity;  words  so  limpid  and  colourless,  thai  they 
seem  only  to  discover  to  us  the  ideas,  not  to  convey  them,  still  less  to  lend  them  any  ad- 
ditional sweetness  or  strength.  Every  reader  will  recollect  some  paiMges  In  our  best 
authors  which  answer  to  this  character.  Vet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  exem- 
plifying our  position  by  an  instance  from  Mr.  Crabl>e  himself.  What  can  be  more  tut- 
fane{fulj  and  yet  what  more  affecting ,  or  more  sublime ,  than  his  representation  of  a 
young  woman  watching  over  the  gradual  decay  of  her  lover  ? 

^  Still  long  she  oursed  him ;  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  ? iews  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  eytrj  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
VVith  him  she  pniy'*d,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sighM,  alone  she  shed  the  tear.** 

The  following  verses  of  Slalius,  though  they  do  not  reach  the  elevation  of  the  pre- 
ceding passage,  yet  excel  in  the  same  picturesque  simplicity ;  and  afford  an  agreeable 
lUmpse  pf  the  happiness  which  sometimes  gladdens  the  Interior  of  a  cottage :  — 

**  VeUit  Appula  conjox 


Agricohb  parci,  Tel  sole  infecta  Sabioa, 

QnsB  Tidet  emeriti,  jam  prospeclantibus  astris 

Tempus  adesne  viri,  propere  mtnsasque  torosque 

Insintiiy  expectatque  8onum  redeuniis  aratri.'^ — S(Lv.  lib.  5. 

Still  more  unambitious  is  the  language  in  which  Virgil  describes  the  opening  of  day 
over  the  humble  roof  of  Evander : — 

**  Rraudriim  ex  humili  tcctn  lux  siiscitat  nlmn, 
Et  matutini  Tolucrum  sub  culmine  cantus.'' 

■'■     ■  . 

Yet,  in  these  plain  words,  there  is  a  charm,  which  the  two  greatest  masters  of  verse 


r 
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fincelhe  AngusUii  sfe  bave  v«inly,  as  it  strikes  us,  endearourad  to  traasfuie  into  mort 
fignfitive  aad  brilliant  nnmbert.   Tasso  says  of  £nninia, 

>*  Nob  si  deet^  fin  ehe  garrir  ^  aogelli 
Non  leDli  lieli,  e  «aluuur  gli  albori, 
E  mormorare  il  fiume,  e  gli  arboscelll, 
E  con  1'  onda  scberzar  f  aura,  e  co'  fiori.** 


Aad  Milton  of  the  sleep  of  Adam, 


"*  Which  the  only  aoowl 


^        Of  learea  aad  fuming  rJUa,  Aurora's  fan, 

Lighi\y  dispersed,  and  the  shrill  matio  soi^ 
Of  birds  on  every  bough." 

It  if  otMorrable  that  Milton  here  to  more  itattan  than  Tasso.  ^ 

it  Baal  then  be  acknowledged  that  even  the  meanest  station  Is  not  perfectly  barred 
of  tntefestiog  tnbjects :  bat  the  writer,  who  covets  the  praise  of  being  a  faithfUl  trans- 
criber rallier  than  a  generous  interpreter  of  nature,  may  be  allowed  to  descend  a  step 
iowcr  in  the  scale  of  eiact  delineation.-  There  is  a  class  of  '*  real  pictures"  which  is 
conneeted  with  no  peculiar  associations ;  and  which  may  therefore,  as  far  as  the  imagl- 
aationisconeorDed,  be  called  neutral.  Of  this  nature  are  minute  descriptions  of  agri- 
coBaral  pursuits,  of  Ingenious  meehanism,  of  the  constniction  of  buildings,  of  the  Imple- 
■eola  of  husbandry.  Snch  descriptions  are,  In  a  long  work,  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
Tarlety ;  and  are,  at  all  times,  if  happily  executed,  grateftil  to  the  understanding  as 
specimens  of  Intellectual  skill  and  dexterity.  But  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  strictly  neutral.  On  this  head  much  misconception  has  arisen  from  a  confiised 
apprehension  of  the  analogy  between  poetry  and  painting.  B^ause  in  painting,  low  and 
t%tn  offensire  subjects  are  admitted,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  poetry  also  ought  to 
hare  its  Dnlch  school. 

If  iihout  entering  at  length  into  this  discinsioD,  It  may  not  be  improperly  suggesled 
Ihil,  even  in  painting,  there  Is  a  limit  beyond  which  no  prudent  artist  would  venture  to 
try  the  indsAgence  of  the  spectator.  A  variety  of  performances  might  be  specified,  in 
which  the  highest  powers  are  in  vain  tasked  to  their  utmost,  to  atone  for  the  vulgarity 
and  grossneas  of  the  snl^ects. 

It  may  be  suggested  farther,  that  the  Datch  school  is  indebted  for  Its  celebrity,  not 
In  any  part  to  the  nature  of  its  subjects,  but  exclusively  to  its  happiness  of  execution. 
It  professes  to  address  only  the  eye>  and  its  failings  are  lost  and  overiooked  In  the  per- 
fection of  Its  mechanical  excellence,  |o  its  grouping  and  management  of  light  and  shade. 
In  the  hamony  and  radiance  of  its  tones,  and  Uie  luxuriance  of  its  manner.  The  suc- 
cess of  its  productions  Is  signally  the  triumph  of  colouring  and  composition:  the  subject, 
fai  a  word.  Is  the  least  part  of  these  paintings.  Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  ip  destitute 
of  means  to  fasdnate  the  external  senses,  and  Appeals  to  the  mind  alone.  It  is,  Indeed, 
papnlafly  said,  that  words  are  Che  colours  of  poetry :  but  If  this  metaphor  were  just,  It 
wonid.  In  the  present  case,  be  inapplicable.  The  new  system  which  Mr.  Grabbe  pa- 
Imoises,  and  to  whldi,  therefore,  our  remarks  primarily  refer,  disclaims  the  attempt- to 
disgiriae  Its  thOVeBfram  Nature  under  glowing  and  ornamental  language. 

We  have  hitherto  consi4ered  the  great  principle  on  Which  our  author  proceeds. 
Bat  Ihia  principle  Is  not,  with  him,  merely  theoretical.  Its  Impression  visibly  alfecla 
the  ehaiMler  and  impairs  the  merit  of  his  writings. 

!fbe  minute  accuracy  of  relation  which  it  inculcates,  however  favourable  to  the  dis- 
play of  his  uncommon  powers  of  research,  has  a  tendency  to  throw  an  air  of  littleness 
and  technical  precision  over  his  performances.  His  description  Is  frittered  down,  till, 
instead  of  a  spirited  sketch,  it  becomes  a  tame  detail.  We  will  not  say  that  he  Is  Inca-^ 
pftble  of  laiye  and  comprehensive  views  ;  but  be  is  surely  somewhat  slow  to  indulge  in 
Ihera.  Thus  his  knowledge  of  man  is  never  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale.  It  is  clear 
and  exact,  bat  statistical  rather  than  geographic ;  a  knowledge  of  the  Individual  rather 
iban  of  the  species.  In  his  pictures  there  is  little  keeping ;  his  figures,  though  singly 
admirable,  are  carelessly  and  chunsily  grouped:  and  the  whole  drawing,  while  It 
abounds  in  free  and  masterly  strokes,  is  yet  deficient  in  depth  and  roundness. 
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The  characlerifttic  or  Mr.  CrabWs  wrilings  is  force  :  and  Uits  is  ibe  qnaliiy  of  ^  hlch 
he  most  affects  the  praise.  The  finer  parts  or  genius  he  neglects  as  useless  or  despisis 
as  weak.  What  he  sees  strongly,  he  makes  a  point  of  conscience  to  describe  fearlessly. 
Occasionally,  perhaps,  tliis  ambition  of  vigour  drives  him  Into  unintentional  vulgarity. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  disguised  Chat  be  more  commonly  sins  without  this  excuse :  he  a4init» 
coarseness  on  system.  It  is  the  original  principle  still  operating.  His  sagacity  in  ibe 
discovery,  and  his  ardour  in  the  pm^uit,  of  offensive  images  are  sometimes  astonishing. 
His  imagination  never  shrinks  fttmi  the  irksQme  task  of  threading  the  detail  of  vice  and 
wretchedness. 

The  habit  of  anatomically  lacing  and  recording  the  deformities  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures has  communicated  to  some  of  his  descriptions  an  appearand^  of  harshness  and 
invective,  which  we  are  persuaded  has  no  counterpart  in  his  feelings.  He  Is  eyidentiy 
a  man  of  great  benevolence,  but  is  apl  to  indulge  in  a  caustic  raillery,  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  ill-nature.  In  bis  pity  tlKre  seems  to  be  more  of  contempt  tlian  of  tender- 
ness, and  the  Sbjects  of  bis  compassion  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  objects  of  bis  satire. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  is  jealous  of  giving  ids  reader  unmixed  gratification ;  ndy  eren 
when  his  subject  is  inevitably  pleasing,  too  often  contrives,  by  the  dexterous  interv ca- 
tion of  some  less  agreeable  image,  to  dash  the  pleasure  which  he  may  have  nnwiUiagly 
Inspired. 

To  the  effect  of  his  favourite  doctrines  also,  we  are'  disposed  to  ascribe  it,  that  his 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature  has  so  Uttle  of  inspiration  about  It.  Living  on  the 
verge  of  fields,  and  groves,  and  streams,  and  breathing  the  very  air  which  fans  them,  he 
is  never  tempted  to  forget  himself  in  the  contemplation  of  sudi  aoenes.  A  prospect  of 
the  country  never  thrills  him  as  with  the  sadden  consciousness  of  a  newaense.  We  do 
not  recollect  that,  in  any  part  of  his  writings,  he  mentions  the  singing  of  birds,  exeept 

**  llie  tuneless  cry 


Of  fishing  gully  or  clanging  golden  eye.** 

We  cannot  conceive  him  to  pour  forth  strains  of  such  elastic  gaiety  as  (hose  which  sa- 
lute the  month  of  '*  March"  in  Graliam's  Oeorgics*. — 

^  Raised  by  the  coming  plough,  the  merry  lark 
Uiisprings,  and  aoaring,  joms  the  high -poised  choirs    . 
That  carol  far  and  near,  in  spiral  flight 
Some  rising,  some  descending,  some  beyond 
The  Tisuafken,  makine  the  vaulted  sky 
One  yast  orchestra,  full  of  ioyful  songs. 
Of  melodies,  to  which  the  heart  of  man, 
Buoyant  with  praise^  in  unison  responds." 

Nor  can  we  conceive  him  to  feel  the  exultation  of  Thomson  when  he  exclaims, — 

^  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  Nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky. 

Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  fi^ce ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream,  at  eve." 

Nor  yet  the  more  solemn  and  chastised  swellings  of  the  heart  that  breathe  in  these 
lines  of  Cowper:  — 

"  Nor  rural  siehts  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  trie  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds, 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  cw  ooeaa  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  th^  fill  the  mind ; 
Unnumber'd  oranches  waving  on  (be  blast. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttTing,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighh'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
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Through  the  cleft  rock,  and  chiming  as  tliey  fall 
Upon  looiie  pebblen,  lone  Uienwlves  at  length 
In  malted  grass,  thai  with  a  KvcUer  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  counie." 

fl  is  consistent  Yfiih  Ibis  habit  of  mind  that  onr  author  should  evince  little  relish  for 
the  seotimental.  From  that  whole  <5la8S  of  intellectual  pleasure  he  is  not  less  averse  in 
priociiile  than  in  practice.  He  lives,  if  we  maybe  allowed  the  eipression,  without  an 
lUnospliere.  Every  object  is  seen  in  its  true  situation  and  dimensions ;— there  is  ndthcr 
rohMir  nor  refraction.     No  poet  was  ever  less  of  a  visionary. ' 

We  are  inclined  to  tMnk  that  Mr.  Crabbe's  taste  is  not  equal  to  his  other  powers  ; 
and  this  deficiency  we  attribute,  partly  indeed  to  the  original  constitution  of  his  genius, 
bat  nuch  inore  to  the  operation  of  local  circumstances.  A  life  of  retirement  is,  perhaps, 
ID  DO  CMC  very  favonral4e  to  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Unless  the  mind  be  sustained  in 
its  jost  podlion  by  the  intercourse  and  encounter  of  living  opinions,  it  is  apt  to  be 
cvfjed  away  by  the  enrrent  of  some  particular  system,  and  contracts  in  sclAce,  as 
wdl  as  in  morals,  a  spirit  of  Cavouritism  and  bigotry.  The  love  of  simplicity 
espcctally,  which  is  natural  to  an  intellect  of  strong  and  masculine  proportions,  is 
pecolieriy  liable  to  degenerate  into  a  toleration  of  coarstness.  Mr.  Crabbe,  however, 
secas  to  have  been  exposed  to  an  Influenee  doubly  ungenial — that  of  solitude,  in  his 
boon  of  study;  and  in  his  hours  of  relaiation,  that  of  the  society  with  which  his 
professioBal  duties  probably  obliged  him  to  become  familiar.  Even  on  a  judgment  the 
most  happily  tempered  and  vigilantly  guarded,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  a 
society  must  have<4>erated  fatally;  either  by  deadening  its  tact  altogether,  or  by  polishing 
ii  to  an  onnatunl  keenness;  and  its  influence  will  be  still  greater  on  a  mind  natnrally 
Ultla  CastUious,  and  predisposed  perhaps  to  prefer  strength  to  elegance. 

The  impression  which  results  from  a  general  view  of  our  author's  compositions  is 
such  as  we  have  stated.  There  are  detached  passages,  however,  in  which  he  appears 
nnder  a  more  engaging  character.  When  he  escapes  from  his  favourite  topics  of 
vulgarity  and  misery, 

**  Coetusque  rulgares  et  udam 
Spemit  hamiun," 

he  throws  off  his  defects,  and  purifies  himself  as  he  ascends  into  a  purer  region. 
Some  of  (he  most  pleasing  are  also  among  the  happiest  of  his  efforts.  The  few 
skckiies  whkli  he  has  condescended  to  give  of  rural  life,  are  distinguished  not  more  for 
their  truth  than  for  their  sobriety  and  chasteness  of  manner.  His  love  of  circumstantial 
inlbniiation  is  likely*,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  confound  rather  than  inform,  by  inducing  him 
lo  present »  wtth  a  collection  of  unconnected  and  equally  prominent  facts,  of  which  no 
airangemeBt  is  made,  because  there  is  no  reason  why  one  should  have  the  precedence 
of  another.  But  when  the  feelings  are  to  be  questioned,  and  the  heart  is  to  be  laid  bare, 
the  same  principle  leads  him  closely  to  follow  up  nature;  and  thus  we  are  conducted, 
itep  by  step,  to  the  highest  point  of  interest.  In  the  struggle  of  the  passions,  we  delight 
to  trace  the  workings  of  the  soul;  we  love  to  mark  the  swell  of  every  vein,  and  the  throb 
of  every  pnlse  ;  every  stroke  that  searches  a  new  source  of  pity  and  terror  we  pursue  with 
a  busy  and  inquisitive  sympathy.  It  is  f^om  this  cause  that  Mr.  Grabbers  delineations 
of  the  passions  are  so  just — so  touching  of  the  gentle,  and  of  the  awftii  so  tremendous. 
Remorse  and  madness  have  been  rarely  portrayed  by  a  more  powerful  hand.  For 
feeiingy  imagery,  and  agitation  of  thoughts,  the  lines  in  which  Sir  Eustace  Grey  *  tells 
the  story  of  his  insanity  are  second  to  few  modem  productions.  The  contrast  between 
the  state  of  the  madman  ^  and  the  evening  scene  on  which  he  was  condemned  to  gaze, 
gives  a  tone  of  penetrating  anguish  to  the  following  verses : — 

**  Upon  that  boundless  plain  helow 

The  setting  sun's  laitt  rays  were  shed ; 
And  save  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 
Woere  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead. 

*  Among-  Mr.  Crabbc';9  former  works. 
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**  There  wm  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how. 
Condemned  for  untold  years  Co  stay ; 
Vet  years  were  not— onedreadhil  Now 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day. 

**  The  same  mild  erening**  sleeping  ray 
Shone  softly  aolemn  and  serene; 
And  all  that  time  I  gased  away» 
Tlie  setting  sun*6  sad  rays  were  seen.^ 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  emphatical  eipression,  "One  dreadful  ifow,**  is  to  b^ 
found  in  Cowley*  8  Davideis. 
There  is  great  force  in  these  two  lines,'^ 

^  Vre  dreaded  ad  the  guiltr  dread. 
And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do.^ 

But  tbat  which  gives  the  Ust  finish  to  this  vision  of  despair  H  ODDtained  in  4liei^ 
words— 

**  And  then,  my  dreams  were  such  as  nought 
Could  yield,  but  my  unhappy  case.*^ 

.  Our  author  is  no  less  successful  when  he  wishes  to  eicite  a  milder  interest,  when 
he  describes  the  caUn  of  a  virtuous  old  age,  the  cheerfulness  of  pious  resignation,  ibt 
sympathies  of  innocent  love.  His  paintings  of  this  nature  are  done  in  his  best  style; 
and,  though  we  perceive  in  them  something  of  his  usual  dry  and  harsh  manner,  yet  this 
peculiarity  is  now  no  longer  a  blemish,  because  it  accords  with  tke  unpretending 
plainness  of  his  subject. 

It  is,  after  all,  on  this  portion  of  his  works  that  he  must  build  the  fairest  part  of  his 
reputation.  The  poetry  which  speaks  to  the  understanding  alone  catmot  penoanently 
attract  the  mass  of  mankind ;  while  that  which  moves  the  passions  and  the  heart,  his 
already  received  the  talisman  of  fame,  and  may  securely  commit  itself  to  the  affecttoos 
of  every  coming  age.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  perceive  that,  in  his  best  passages,  Mr. 
Crabbe  is,  practically  at  least,  a  convert  to  the  g«K)d  old  principle  of  paying  some  regard 
to  fancy  and  taste  in  poetry.  In  these  passages  he  works  eipressly  for  the  imaginaUon ; 
not  perhaps  awakening  its  loftiest  exertions,  yet  studiously  courting  its  assistance  ud 
conciliating  its  good-will.  He  now  accommodates  himself  to  the  more  delicate  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  and  flatters  our  prejudices  by  attaching  to  his  piaures  agreeable  and  in- 
teresting associations.  Thus  it  is  that,  for  his  best  success,  be  is  indebted  to  somethiag 
more  than  ungarnished  reality.  He  is  the  Paladin  who,  on  the  day  of  decisive  eorahalt 
laid  aside  his  mortal  arms,  and  twk  only  the  magic  lance.  <*-QiMirl0r{y  Aencir,  vaL  it. 
pp.  281—- 295. 
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PART   SECOND. 


CHARACTERS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  POETS. 


SPENSER— SHAKSPfiAR£— MILTON— DRYDEN— POPE— YOUNG 

—AND   THOMSON/ 

Thb  serieB  of  Mr.  Slockdale's  Eminent  Poets  commences  with^Spenser.  In 
going  forther  back,  in  point  of  date,  tban  Johnson,  his  plan  is  commend- 
able. Spenser,  however  antiquated  his  style,  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  our 
modem  English  poets.  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  though  they  are  found  in  the 
mighty  chasm  that  occurs  in  our  poetical  history  between  Chaucer  and' 
Spaiser,and  though  they  aresufficiently  intelligible  to  be  called  modern,  are 
still  not  sufficiently  great  to  stand  as  the  leaders  of  a  new  dynasty.  The 
metaphysical  school^  who  succeeded  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  were  un- 
worthy to  stand  in  Johnson's  list  as  the  only  surviving  predecessors  of 
Milton. 

The  ootlines  of  Spenser's  poetical  character  are  pretty  faithfully  drawn' 
by  om* author;  though,  as  he  duly  acknowledges,  with  ample  obligations 
to  the  labours  of  a  preceding  critic,  Warton.  The  f principal  circumstance 
which  seems  to  have  debarred  Spenser  from  attaining,  as  he  has  certainly 
approached,  the  throne  of  poetical  excellence,  seems  to  be  the  excessive 
witdness  of  that  machinery  which  he  has  adopted  from  the  more  extra- 
vagant of  the  Italian  schools,— 4rom  Ariosto,  and  not  from  Tasso.  Under 
this  may  perhaps  be  included  the  fault  of  his  excessive  allegory  and  per- 
•ooificatjoo,  which  associates  personified  abstract  ideas  and  human  beings 
at  the  battle  as  well  as  the  banquet,  to  the  exclusion  of  even  that  faint  con- 
sistency  which  fable  ought  to  preserve.  The  form  of  his  stanza  has  been 
proQouDoed  by  many  critics  to  be  tedious  and  monotonous.  Our  author 
confesses  that  he  does  not  think  so ;  and  yet  he  supposes  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  shackles  of  this  stanza  that  the  poetry  of  Spenser  has  been  loaded  with 
so  many  passages  of  languor,  tautology,  and  violated  grammar.  Undoubt- 
edly the  8tan2a  of  Spenser  is  less  easily  constructed  in  our  language  than  in 
Ilahan ;  bat  none  of  the  faults  of  Spenser  can  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
form  of  his  metre.  It  is  by  far  the  richest  and  the  sweetest  of  our  measures. 
More  definite  than  blank  verso,  it  admits  both  of  simplicity  and  magnifi- 
oeooe  of  aoond  and  language.  Without  the  terseness  of  unvaried  rhyme,  a 
measure  unfitted  to  long  narration,  it  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  please  the 
ear,  and  sufficiently  various  to  protract  the  pleasure.  Spenser  owes  his 
languid  lines  merely  to  tiie  careless  taste  of  an  age  which  set  no  value  on 
eoiMlenfled  expression.  Without  disrespect  to  our  truly  majestic  measure 
of  Mank  verse,  let  some  of  the  rich  passages  in  Spenser,  or  of  the  Gasile  of 
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Indolence,  be  produced, — those  pasBages,  especially,  of  the  Fairy  Queen, 
in  which  Spenser's  genius  has  put  forth  a  diligent  hand ;  and  we  riiall  find, 
that  the  melody  and  the  pomp  of  this  measure,  while  it  accords  with  the 
humbler,  gives  dignity  to  the  loftiest  conceptioiis.    When  the  difficulty  of 
any  measure  is  such  as  to  occasion  more  restraint  in  oyerooming  it  than  effect 
when  it  is  oyeroome,  that  measure  may  be  called  a  shackle  upon  genius. 
But  where  so  much  effect  is  produced,  the  difficulty  that  is  overcome  be- 
comes a  triumjA' to  genius;  and  the  restraint  operates  like  those  obstacles  of 
oblique  pressure  in  mechariics,  which  ultimately  augment  the  impetus  of 
projectile  bodies,  though,  for  a  while,  they  seemed  to  oppose  it.    But,  in 
truth,  if  we  except  the  unfortunate  adoption  of  extravagantly  allegorical 
machinery,  the  few  imperfections  of  Spenser  seem  to  arise  from  his  care- 
lenness.    The  life  of  man  was  not  sufficient  to  have  wrought  up  to  clas- 
sical purity  so  much  composition  as  he  has  left  In^ind  him.    Profusion  was 
(he  fault  of  his  bountiful  genius,  as  prolixity  was  that  of  his  minor  contem- 
poraries.   It  was  the  custom  to  write  much  on  the  minutest  subject;  and 
(boi^  the  fertile  miad  of  Spenser  precludes  that  profusion  which  givea 
words  without  ideas,  still  there  is  an  accumulation  of  characters,  events, 
speeches,  and  descriptions,  which  bewilder  the  reader,  not  so  much  with 
itncbantmeat,  as  confusion.   The  story  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is  more  like  a 
succession  of  triumphal  arches  than  a  regular  building.  We  pass  on  with 
admiration  and  delight;  but  yet  both  are  occasionally  cooled  by  the  laby- 
rinthical  irregularity  of  the  design.  We  miss  that  regular  subserviency  of 
minor  events  and  characters  to  those  which  are  great  and  important,  which 
constitutes  the  charm  of  a  perfect  story,  whether  we  call  it  epic,  or  by  any 
other  appellalion.    The  characters  are  in  vain  varied  from  each  other  by  a 
charming  verisimilitude  and  fidelity  to  human  nature.   They  are  in  vain 
elevated  to  the  most  heroic  scale  of  excellence,  to  produce  that  entire  in-* 
lerest,  of  which  Spenser's  genius  could  not  otherwise  have  failed.   Super- 
lative heroes  and  peerless  beauties  are  crowded  upon  us  in  such  numbers, 
that  we  lose  sight  of  them  in  the  blaze  of  each  other.   Had  Spenser  lived 
later  in  the  days  of  poetry,  there  is  every  leason  to  suppose  he  would  have 
.simidified  his  plan,  and  condensed  the  versification  of  his  poem.  In  a  poem 
cf  a  few  hundred  pages,  the  stanza  would  not  seem  monotonous;  in  one 
amounting  to  thousands  of  pages,  blank  verse  itself  viH^uld  at  last  wear 
us  out. 

Let  it  not  be  held  sacrilegious  that  these  remarks  are  made  on  a  name  so 
justly  revered  by  Englishmen ;  on  one  who,  if  Chaucer  be  called  Uie  day- 
sto,  may  certainly  be  pronounced  the  sunrise,  of  our  poetry.  What  shall 
we  diink  of  that  romantic  poem,  which,  with  all  the  faults  of  its  structure 
and  careless  execution,  is  still  the  wonder  of  a  third  century,  and  the  foun- 
tain from  which  our  great  poets  of  the  last  age  imbibed  their  inspiration 
mosl  deeply? 

The  suDJect  of  Uie  next  lecture  is  Shakspeare;  of  whom  it  seems  diffienll 
to  say  any  .thing  that  has  not  been  said  before,-*^  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Stockdale  has  not  overcome.  Of  Sbakspeare's  minor  poems  he  thinks  un- 
favourably; an  opinion  with  which  the  reasonable  worshippers  of  our  greatest 
bard  are  likely  to  coincide.  All  the  praise  that  can  be  given  to  those  pieces 
for  which  his  contemporaries  gratuitously  called  him  the  honey-toogued 
Shakspeare,  is,  that  they  are  bad  resemblances  of  the  heaviest  passages  of 
Spenser.  But  when  we  compare  the  dramatic  style  of  Shakspeare  with  the 
descriptive  of  Spenser,  it  is  then  ^t  we  are  conscious  how  rich  the  age  of 
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Elinketh  WM,  which  at  once  contained  two  Buch  mastera,  go  high  in  their 
d^ree*  yet  so  different  in  the  species  of  their  merit.  In  l^penser  we  see, 
it  were,  the  painter,  in  Shakspeare  the  statuary,  of  imitated  nature.  In- 


ateid  of  the  jdch  and  highly-coloured  style  of  Spenser,  so  peculiarly  suited 
io  desoriptiofr,  Shakspeare  presents  us  with  the  simple  and  complete  imi-^ 
fation  of  naked  nature.  His  style,  therefore  (unless  where  it  suits  pedantic 
diaraclers,  <#  complies  with  his  own  occasional  love  of  latinising  the  mean- 
ing of  words),  is  more  like  the  language  of  life,  varying  from  the  ludicrous 
Io  the  sublime  with  the  characters  who  address  us.  Shakspeare  is  more 
«miiieDUy  the  poet  of  nature;  he  brings  nature  more  palpably  before  us; 
lus  imitation  is  nearer. 

Among  other  remarks,  by  no  means  original,  we  are  told,  that  invention 
if  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  Shakspeare ;  that  no  poet  ever  possessed 
this  facalty  in  a  more  fertile  or  vigorous  degree ;  and  we  are  taught  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  poetical  gifts  of  invention  bnd  imagination.  "  The 
inveDtive  poet,"  says  Mr.  Stockdale,  **  signalises  himself  by  combining  re- 
moter images.  Such  a  writer  is  emphatically  the  Uoiimif,  the  poet,  the 
maker,  almost  the  creator.    Yet, 

*  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?' " 

This  question,  unanswerable  as  it  seems^  he  answers  by  immediately  sub^ 
jaining,  '*  The  inventive  or  creative  genius  sometimes  disdains  the  walk  of 
man ;  nay,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  the  various,  the  vast,  and  the  apparently 
unbcwmded  region  of  nature."  He  then  gives  the  Weird  Sisters,  the  Airy 
Bag^,  and  the  Enchanted  Island,  as  the  wonderful,  the  charming,  or  the 
striking  productions  of  Shakflq[>eare's  in^entiam;  ''  the  finest  assemblage  of 
objects,"  he  continues,  "  which  have  obeyed  the  common  and  established 
hws  of  nature.  Human  characters,  however  forcibly  or  humorously  drawn, 
I  beg  permission  to  class  with  the  works  of  imagination.  GaHban  and  Pros- 
pero,  according  to  this  distinction,  are  the  boast  of  Shakspeare's  invention; 
ShykidL  and  Falsfaff  those  of  his  imagination. "  All  this  distinction  appears 
to  us  superfhious.  To  divide  invention  from  imagination,  seems  to  be  merely 
dividing  the  included  from  the  including  term.  ''Imagination,"  as  the 
most  luminous  of  moral  philosophers  has  described  it,  *'  is  a  complex 
power :  *  it  includes  conception,  or  simple  apprehension,  whidi  enables  us 
to  form  a  notion  of  those  former  objects  of  perception,  or  of  knowledge, 
oQt  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  selection;  abstraction^  which  separates  the 
selected  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumstances  which  are  connected 
with  them  in  nature ;  and  judgment  and  tasite,  which  direct  their  combina-- 
tion.  To  these  powers  we  may  add  that  particular  habit  of  association  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  fancy,  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice 
ail  the  different  materials  which  are  subservient  to  the  efforts  of  imagination* 
and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  poeti- 
cal genius." 

Now,  this  description  of  imagination  will  apply  with  equal  propriety  to 
ShAspewe's  Enchanted  Island  and  to  his  character  of  Falslaff,  leaving  no 
greater  merit  to  his  supernatural  than  his  mortal  agents.  In  fact,  in  point 
of  eonsommate  excellence,  the  character  of  Falstaff,  though  human,  is  more 
truly  original  than  that  of  the  monster  himself.  He,  found  materials  for 
both  in  the  characters  of  men,  and  in  their  reigning  superstitions.  We  may 
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allow  poetry  to  boast,  in  her  own  language,  of  him  who  '*  exhausted  world2». 
aad  than  imagined  new*/'  but,  in  reality,  the  new  worlds  could  only  be 
made  up  of  the  elements  supplied  by  the  old.  For  Caliban,  as  irell  i» 
Falstaff,  the  materials  were  ready  to  bis  hand.  The  comn^nt  parte  of 
the  latter  abounded  in  common  life.  The  materials  of  the  ^ffistrous  cha^ 
racier  abounded  in  the  floating  legends  of  the  age;  an  age»  when  the  name* 
and  pflices  of  familiar  spirits  were  as  familiar  to  the  ear,  an#  as  well  be- 
lieved, as  those  of  human  beings; — an  age,  in  which  the  reigning  monarch 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  horns  and  tail  of  the  devil.  To  the  Rosicruciaa 
philosophy  we  are  indebted  for  the  nominal  machinery  of  the  ininutable 
tragedy  of  the  Tempest;  though  to  Shakspearewe  are  indebted  for  all  that 
genius  could  do  with  such  machinery.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  in  some 
of  those  legends  of  Italian  fable,  from  which  so  many  of  his  plays  are  de- 
rived, he  found  the  very  name  and  offices  of  his  admired  Calibaa.  Che 
witch's  bastard  by  the  rape  of  a  demon.* 

We  are  next  presented  with  two  whole  lectures  on  Milton.  In  the  first, 
our  lecturer  engages  to  demonstrate,  **  with* almost  mathematical  precision-, 
that  Milton  is  the  first,  because  the  most  sublime,  of  all  poets."  The  steps 
of  Mr.  Stockdale's  demonstration,  however,  appear  to  us  more  of  a  legal 
than  maUiematical  nature.  He  subpoenas  two  witnesses  to  character :  Ad- 
dison is  one;  Johnsoir  the  other.  Addison's  evidence  is  wholly  fa^vour- 
able;  Johnsons  is  piartly  unfavourable;  but,  by  skilful  cross-Kiuestioning, 
he  16  made  to  contradict  himself.  He  then  triumphantly  exclauns  to  John- 
son, ''  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  I  will  condemn  thee  I"  The  glaring  incon- 
sistencies of  Johnson  do  indeed  convict  him ;  but  this,  in  law,  would  only 
set  aside  the  credibility  of  his  evidence.  In  criticism  it  is  a  two-edged 
argument;  it  invalidates  the  faith  of  his  praise  as  well  as  of  his  censure. 
I  object  to  the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Johnson's  censures,  says  the  worshipper  of 
iMlilton,  because  I  can  confront  them  with  his  praises.  And  I  object  to  his 
praises,  the  assailant  of  Milton's  merit  will  reply,  because  I  can  confront 
them  with  his  censures.  This  proves  that  the  merits  of  poets  are  to.be  de- 
bated on  their  own  grounds,  not  merely  on  the  critical  authorities  for  or 
against  them. 

Let  us  admit,  however,  that  Milton's  greatness  is  established  by  such 
judicial  process, — established  it  surely  is  by  the  testimony  which  every 
mind  alive  to  the  beautiful  and  the  great  will  bear  to  his  genius ;  still  we 
object  to  the  truth  of  our  lecturer's  text,  that  Milton  is  the  greatest  of  all 
poets;  or,  to  adopt  the  still  wilder  words  of  his  declamation,  ''  that  all  other 
poets  are  babies  compared  to  him.  The  claim  to  this  supremacy  is  founded 
on  Milton's  sublimity ;  and  the  following  definition  of  sublimity  is  subjoined : 


was 
reason 

not  proT«d  true^  on  examination,  an  usefal  ooncluiion  may  be  drawn  from  it,  that  Sfaakspean'i 
frtory  is  somewhere  to  be  found  in  an  Italian  noTel ;  at  least,  that  the  story  preceded  Sbakapeare. 
Mr.  Collins  bad  searched  this  subject  with  no  leas  fidelity  than  judgment  and  lodustry ;  bat,  bis  ae- 
mory  failing  in  his  last  calamitons  indisposition,  probably  gare  roe  the  name  of  one  novel  for  another. 
I  remember,  he  added  a  circumstance,  which  may  lead  (o  a  discoTery,  that  the  principal  character 
of  the  romance,  answering  to  Sbakspeare's  Prospero,  had  bound  a  spirit,  Uke  Ariel,  to  obcj  his 
call,  and.  perform  his  services.  It  was  a  common  pretence  of  the  dealers  in  occult  sdencet  to 
have  a  demon  at  command.  At  least,  Aurelio,  or  Orelio.  was  probably  one  of  the  names  of  this 
romance,  the  •production  and  multiplication  being  the  grand  object  of  alchymy.  Taken  at  large, 
the  magical  part  of  the  Temoeat  is  founded  in  that  sort  of  philosophy  which  was  practised  by  J(wa 
'Dee  and  his  associates,  and  has  b^n  called  the  Rosicrocian.  The  name  Ariel  came  from  the  Tal- 
nudistic  nsysteries,  with  which  the  learned  Jews  had  infected  this  science."— Yrar^4Mt*«  Uittorw 
pfSmgii4kPo9tfy,Yolm.p.473,  ' 
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^iy'^lshall  enideayour/'  says  Mr.  Stockdale,  ''  to  givea  coioprebenaiveaHd; 
clear  idea,  or  deflnitioii,  cf  that  capital  species  of  writing.    To  write  then 
with  sublimity,  is  to  choose  the  greatest,  or  the  most  splendid,  or  the  most 
arwfaiy  existing  or  imaginable  objects,  and  to  express  or  display  them  with  a 
correqpODding  propriety,  force,  and  majesty  of  expression."    Now^  we  ob- 
ject, with  great  deference,  to  4he  clearness  of  this  definition ;  for  it  tells  us 
DO  mores  than  that  sublime  writers  choose  great  subjects,  and  write  wiUi 
greal  dignity  upon  them.    Nor  can  we  admit  sublimity  to  be  called  a  species 
of  writing,  as  if  it  were  the  epic,  the  tragic,  or  the  pastoral ;  it  is  a  quality, 
nol  a  species  of  writing;  it  is  a  quality,  too,  which  comprehends  consider- 
able yarieties.    The  sublime  in  splendour  of  conception,  in  pomp  of  lan- 
guage. Id  descciption  of  prodigious  things,  is  Milton's.   Analogies  are  unsafe 
illartrations ;  but  the  reader  of  Milton  has  probably  felt,  from  his  influence, 
JO  impression  quite  analogous  to  that  elevating  pleasure  which  cartoon 
paiDtiogg  of  the  first  masters  excite.    Nothing  can  exceed,  in  the  quality 
of  sublime,  those  pictures  of  the  fallen  angels  in  their  march  over  hell,  and 
in  tihar  council  of  Pandemonium.    Nothing,  in  beauty,  or  sublimity,  can 
exceed  (We  shall  say  generally]  the  first  six  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Bot  this  excellence,  this  sublimity,  and  this  beauty  which  nothing  eclipses, 
does  not  necessarily  eclipse  all  oUier  excellence.     Milton's  glory  may  con- 
sist in  faia  subject :  that  subject  has  certainly  afforded  his  genius  ample  room 
Idt  some  of  the  finest  scenes  and  finest  passages  of  human  writing.    But 
the  common  testimony  of  mankind  permits  us  to  say,  without  fear  of  being 
called  presumptuous,  that,  as  a  whole,  Paradise  Lost  is  deficient  in  interest ; 
that  the  last  six  books  do  most  palpably  fall  off;  and  that  the  warfare  be- 
tween God  and  his  creatures  is  a  constant  bar  to  our  sympathy  with  either 
y fetor  or  vanquished,  and  annihilates,  what  is  the  soul  of  pleasure  in  poeli- 
cat  narration,  curiosity.     These  expressions  are  not  Johnsonian  cavils ; 
Ihey  contain  a^that  can  be  fairly  said  in  objection  to  Milton,  and  nothing 
more.    How  much  stillremains  to  excite  our  veneration !  Allowing,  there- 
flbre,  to  Milton  every  praise  that  can  be  pronounced  on  those  passages,  and 
even  entire  books,  where  the  agents  of  his  poem,  his' speeches,  and  con- 
ception of  character,  are  sublime ;  still  this  quality  of  sublimity  does  not 
absorb  all  excellence.     The  state  of  fancy  excited  by  it,  is  not,  by  its  na- 
ture, suited  for  long  possession  of  the  human  mind. — 'It  keeps  its  faculties 
on  the  utmost  stretch ;  it  is  of  itself  but  a  single  quality  :  and  though  it  does 
not  exist  in  Milton,  any  more  than  in  other  greal  poets,  unconnected  with 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic ;  yet,  if  it  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  Milton's 
claim  to  supremacy  in  poetry,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  ^that  a  certain  union 
of^'other  constituent  qualities  of  a  poet  are,  collectively,  paramount  to  its 
greatness.     The  opinion  which,  we  make  bold  to  say,  the  world  at  large 
maintain,  is,  that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  poetical  qualities  of  Shakspeare  is 
superior  to  that  of  Milton's — including  his  sublimity  and  every  other  claim 
to  admiration. 

If  the  epic  poet  be  sublime,  so  is  our  great  tragedian.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  divide  the  general  term  sublime  with  unnecessary  distinction  ; 
yet,  when  we  say  that  Shakspeare  is  sublime,  we  must  speak  more  of  his 
merit  in  the  aggregate  than  judging  him  by  detached  passages.  His  sub- 
limity is  more  strong  than  brilliant;  it  lies  more  in  effect  than  in  per- 
ceptible manner.  It  is  like  listening  to  an  orator,  of  whose  powers  of 
persuasion  we  are  not  fully  conscious  till  he  has  finished  his  discourse. 
Vhcn  we  peruse  the  dialogue  of  his   dramas,  so  much  of  the  familiar 
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occurs  in  his  language,  that  the  triumph  over  our  gympathies  seenifl  to 
be  obtained  without  an  effort  of  the  poet.  The  cle«gn  of  Hilton  to  du- 
zle  us  with  splendid  and  overwhelm  us  with  great  images,  is  alwiyi 
obvious.  Milton  has  all  the  ensigns  and  regalia  of  sovereigQ  genius; 
Shakspeare  all  the  power  and  prerogative^  Let  us  recur  to  an  inslaooe 
of  the  sublime  in  Shakspeare,  and  it  will  illustrate  this  distinction.  Take 
the  scene  of  Macbeth  relating  his  murder  of  Duncan  to  Lady  Macbeth,— 
''There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried,  Murder  V  The  dia- 
logue commencing  with  this  line  has  no  passage,  which,  taken  separately, 
and  read  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  play,  would  seem  a  specimea 
of  sublime  composition ;  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  we  read  (ke 
play,  is  sublime;  it  is  like  something  more  than  homan  language.  U 
the  terrors  of  the  tragic  muse  be  not  sublime,  by  what  name  shall  we  call 
them?  Let  us  again  suppose  it  possible  to  find  a  person  ausceptiUe  of 
poetical  impressions,  who  had  not  read  Milton,  and  we  should  hare  ao 
difficulty,  in  every  page,  to  quote  such  sentences  as  would  strike  him, 
though  g  ad  unconneetedly,  widi  wonder  and  delight ;  such  lines  as  the 
description  of  Satan  and  his  peers,  —  "He  spoke,  and  to  confirm  bis 
words  outflew  millions  of  flaming  swords,"  etc.  But  let  such  a  reader, 
even  warm  and  fresh  from  the  bright  wonders  of  Paradise  Lost,  submit 
his  feelings  to  the  influence  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  beat  tragedies;  and 
the  result,  we  think,  will  be,  that,  judging  by  collective  effect,  by  creation 
of  character,  by  vivid  imitation  of  nature,  and  by  combined  and  geoeral 
tests  of  genius,  he  will  award  the  superiority  to  Shakspeare. 

Nor  would  this  judgment  be  formed  exclusively  on  the  creatrve  origiaft- 
lity  of  our  dramatic  master.  Without  reference  ta  their  comparative 
power  over  the  passions  of  terror  and  pity,  let  the  testimony  of  maDkind 
decide  which  of  the  two  poets  is  richer  in  those  sentences  which  contaiD  as 
it  were  the  pith,  the  quintessence,  the  condensed  originality,  which  might 
serve  for  the  texts  of  volumes,  for  the  motto  of  every  situation  in  life,  b 
(he  poet  from  whom  it  has  been  emphatically  said  *' that  philosopher 
miglit  learn  wisdom,  and  courtiers  politeness,''  is  this  poet  one  of  the  babies 
compared  to  Milton  ? 

In  the  praise  of  Milton's  minor  poems  our  author  is  deservedly  entba- 
siastic.  There  is  one  piece  which  has  escaped  his  eulogy,  and  which, 
from  being  omitted  in  many  editions  of  Milton's  works,  is  less  popu- 
larly known  (iian  its  extreme  roagesty  and  picturesque  beauty  seem  to 
deserve  :  we  allude  to  the  speech  of  the  Genius  of  the  Wood  ia  » 
Arcades. 

"  For  kpow,  by  lot  from  Jove,  I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bowerj 
To  nurse  the  sapliogB  taH,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaiot,  and  wan  too  windings  wove  ; 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds  and  blasting  vapours  chill. 
And  from  the  boughs  broah  on  the  evil  dew. 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 
Or  what  the  cross  dire- looking  planet  smites, 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites : 
When  GYoniDg  ^rey  doth  rise,  1  fetch  my  round' 
Over  the  mount  and  all  this  hallowed  ground. 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassell'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  aboul. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  wordb and  murmurs  made  to  bless; 
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But  ebe,  io  dtep  of  Mil,  wfaea  Anx 

Hath  lodi*d  up  martal  senae^  theo  liHleo  1 

To  the  cdesCist  Slretn*  hurmony) 

That  ait  upon  the  fiine  cofoMcd  uphttd, 

Aud  ling  to  tboMe  that  hold  the  faiai  theert, 

And  turn -the  adamantine  spindle  round, 

On  wfaksh  the  fkle  of  gods  aad  men  is  itoilild : 

8uoh  sweel  compiilnon  doth  in  nuaic  lit, 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity. 

And  keep  uastntdy  Nature  to  her  law, 

And  tha  k>w  world  in  msasured  Motion  dnaw 

After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  nay  h6ir 

Of  hudttn  mould  with  gross  uHpurged  ear;  &c.  Sec. 

The  rich  and  diveraified  merito  of  Dryden  form,  as  our  tothor  jusfly  te^ 
'  I,  not  an  abrupt  descent  from  th^  sublimity  of  Milton.  Wbetker  we 
reooliect  him  ag.  a  lyric,  a  narratite,  dramatic,  political,  or  satirical  poet, 
or  as  a  traiislator,  the  name  of  Dry  den  summons  up  recollections  of  excels 
ieooe.  The  union  of  critical  with  poetical  power ;  the  vigour  and  the  haJe 
nuDliDess  of  expression  which  for  ever  look  fresh  in  his  sentences  and  lines ; 
the  majestic  force  without  harshness,  and  the  perfect  and  downright  Eng-- 
Usb  of  Dryden's  style,  entitle  him  to  this  great  succession,  and  perhaps  raw 
him  in  merit  the  fourth  after  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  of  English 
poeli.  If,  indeed,  we  could  forget  Otway,  ttiere  would  be  no  need  of 
qoaiifyiog  this  opinion ;  but  the  pathos  of  Otway,  after  all,  as  it  stands  single 
in  oompelition  with  the  infinite  varieties  of  Dryden's  merit,  allows  us  raAkSr 
to  suggest,  than  to  dwell  upon  a  doubt  of  their  comparative  rank.  Nor  ia 
there  to  be  found,  in  all  the  treasures  of  biography,  a  life  more  interesfing 
limn  Dryden's.  In  the  midst  of  all  ite  alloy,  his  genius  commands  our  ad^ 
mintion,  as  his  character^  though  degraded  by  several  imperfec^ons,  al^ 
taebes  our  regard.  The  life  of  Otway,  imperfectly  as  it  is  given,  exhibits  a 
mind  of  finer  sensibility,  sinking  under  adversity.  Dryden's  teems  with 
interest  and  with  instruction.  While  the  few  and  venial  spots  which  po- 
verty left  upon  his  fame  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  wisest,  and  a  caution 
to  the  weakest;  his  unassuming  modesty,  his  fortitude,  his  industry,  and 
his  high  spirit,  will  teach  no  less  improving  an  eiample.  His  creative 
powers  are  less  by  far  than  those  of  his  great  poetical  predecessors;  yet  he 
enlarged  the  empire  of  poetry.  He  applied  it  with  grace  and  effect  to  sub- 
jects which  had  never  before  been  thou^t  susceptible  of  its  beauties ;  and 
he  did  so,  without  either  raising  his  subjects  to  an  undue  trnportaoce^  or 
degrading  his  poetry  by  bringing  it  down  to  meet  his  subject.  Polemical 
religion  and  politics,  the  least  obviously  adapted  for  such  embellishments, 
came  from  his  hands  with  attractions  unknown  before  or  since.  The  con- 
^tutional  blemishes  of  his  Hind  and  Panther  form,  it  is  true,  one  exception 
to  this  merit;  but  even  in  that  production  there  are  nervous  passages;  and 
his  Religio  Laici  more  than  atones  tor  all  the  defects  of  its  sister  poem.  The 
criticism  of  Pope  is  but  an  echo  of  his  critical  poetry.  Indeed,  in  his  cri^ 
tical  canons,  he  reminds  us  of  the  primitive  lawgivers,  who  passed  their 
ordonnances  in  verse,  and  whose  ordonnances  have  continued  to  be  obeyed 
wlieo  reduced  by  others  to  familiar  prose.  For,  common  as  the  truths 
which  he  uttered  are  now  become,  we  owe  them  traditionally  to  him.  We 
find  tbem,  no  doubt,  even  m  Blair ;  but  Dryden  first  promulged  them. 

As  a  political  poet,  he  is  without  a  rival,  and  without  a  second.  Befbro 
we  oenaure  the  scriptural  obscurity  of  AbssJom  and  AcMldphel,  let  us  reool- 
leet  the  scripturd  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  when  every 
name  and  fact  was  familiar  to  every  reader;  let  m  recollect,  also,  the 
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fine  advantage  which  his  genius  drew  from  masking  his  satire  behind  this 
allegorical  parallel.  As  the  poetical  criticism  in  general,  so  the  poetical 
satire  in  particular,  of  Dryden,  was  the  prototype  of  Pope's.  The  Dim- 
ciad  prolonged,  without  magnifying,  the  triumph  of  talent  over  dulness. 
We  should  quote  our  lecturer's  characteristic  remarks  on  Dryden's  traas- 
lation  as  the  best  specimen,  in  our  apprehension,  of  his  notice  of  this  poet, 
were  there  not  already  com^neptaries  oi^  those  performances  more  valuable 
than  ever  were  written  on  translated  poetry.  These  are  found  in  Drydeo's 
own  prefaces  and  dedications.  A  more  perfect  essay  on  translation,  or  a 
finer  discrimination  of  the  ancient  poets,  does  not  exist,  than  in  his  preface 
to  a  miseellany  of  translations  fro|n  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In 
the  var^e^y  of  his  translations,  unequal  as  they  are  in  merit,  a  complete  pre- 
ferenc(3  is  still  difficult,  from  the  nui^ber  of  rival  beauties;  but  those  of 
Horace  are  perhaps  hia  masterpieces..  The  enviable  sensations  of  a  for- 
tunate individual  have  been  well  described  by  an  eloquent  writer,  who 
descepdiqg  into  the  new-rditicovered  ruins  of  Pompeii,  found  the  Roman 
senator  in  his  robes.,  whose  body  had  been  preserved  with  almost  the  sem- 
blai)pe  of  life  {or  fifteen  hundred  years.  There  is  a  pleasure  analogous  to 
this  in  perusing  some  passages  of  Dryden's  Horace ;  but  something  more 
tl^an  dead  fintiquity  is  there  restored.  We  have  not  the  dust,  but  the  soul 
of  Horace;  no  affected  adaptation  of  ancient  expressions  to  modern  usages; 
nothing  of  that  smart  dressing  out  of  an  ancient  statue  in  the  modem  co^ 
tume,  which  90  much  disfigures  Pope's,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  also  many 
of  Dryden's  translations.  The  language  of  antiquity  is  changed,  but  not  its 
simplicity.  How  much  the  nature  and  sprightliness  of  the  '*  Fides  ui 
aUa  stet  nive  Candidum,"  is  preserved  in  the  ode  which  concludes  with 
these  lines  :r— 

^  The  appointed  ho\ir  of  proi;nt8ed  blise. 
The  pieatin^  whisper  in  the  dark. 
The  half-unwilling  willing  kiu, 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coynem  feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again-r 
These,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.*^ 

Nor  has  lyric  poetry,  if  we  except  the  memorable  ode  from  Hafiz  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  found  a  happier  transfusion  from  one  language  into  anolber, 
than  in  many  lines  of  the  29Ui  Ode  of  the  Second  Book . 

^  Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  man  her  slare  oppress, 
Proud  of  his  office  to  destroy, 

If)  seldom  pleased  to  bless ; 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still, 
But  with  an  inclination  to  be  ill, 
Promotes,  divrades,  delights  in  strife. 
And  makes  aJottei^  of  lire  : 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
I  puflTthe  prostitute  away ; 
The  little  or  the  much  she  ga?e  is  quietly  resign'd,**  &c.  &c.  , 

Dryden  is  one  of  those  poets  on  whose  faults  and  inequaUties  it  is  fairjj 
dwell,  as  a  matter  of  truth;  but,  for  the  interests  and  promotion  of  good 
taste,  and  for  the  sake  of  warning  to  young  writers,  it  is  not  so  necessary. 
The  reason  is,  that,  though  a  poet  trained  by  diSciphne,  and  formed  upon 
rules,  he  is  still  a  most  natural  writer;  his  faults  are  those  of  carelessness, 
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'  mol  of  bad  taste :  hence  they  are  obvious,  and  not  alluringly  dangerous,  )ike»" 
the  systematic  affectations  of  poets  who  err  from  inherent  or  acquired  cor-^ 
mplion.     If  we  except  his  partiality  to  rhyming  tragedies,  there  seems  no* 
dislEqgniahable  fauk  in  his  poetical  creed.    When  minds  of  this  kind  are 

<  ioipeiled  by  want^  or  betrayed  by  impatience,  to  publish  their  crudities  and 
errors,  however  numerous,  they  are  not  apt  to  assume  the  shape  of  impos- 
ing CTTors.  It  is  the  duleia  titia  of  system,  and  laborious  polish,  which 
are  apt  to  perplex  and  betray  an  inexperienced  taste.  But  the  chaiT  and 
the  com  of  Dryden  are  easily  separable.  Where  he  offends,  he  offends  as 
boldly  as  he  pleases.  Equivocal  passages  may  be  found ;  but  ambiguity  is 
as  §didom  his  fault  in  merit  as  in  meaning,  iut,  with  all  its  high  endow«^ 
meDb,  the  poetical  mind  of  Dryden  was  far  short  of  even  limited  and  frail 
human  perfection.  He  wants  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  genius,  a 
tender  aod  pathetic  mind.  The  power  (as  Johnson  observes)  which  pre- 
dominated in  his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  than  quick 
Kosibilily.  On  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  rather  studied  than 
felt;  and  produced  sentiments,  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation 
supplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separately 
ia  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and  seldom  describes  them 
but  as  they  are  complicated  by  the  various  relations  of  society,  and  confused 
in  the  tnmults  and  agitations  of  life.  Wliat  he  says  of  love  may  conltribute 
to  the  ezplaoatioD  of  his  character  : 

^  l^^ove  various  minds  does  ?ariously  ioBpire ; 
it  stin  in  gentle  bottoms  gentle  fire^ 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  bid : 
But  rBgin(^  flames  tempestuous  souls  invade ; 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows. 
With  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows.** 

DrydeQ's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms  :  Love  as  it  subsists  in  itself, 
bat  with  no  tendency  but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for  corre- 
spondentkindoess ;  such  love  as  shuts  out  all  other  interest — the  love  of  the 
golden  age,  was  too  soft  and  subtile  to  put  his  faculties  in  motion.  He 
hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent  effervescence  with  some  other 
desires — ^whenit  was  inflamed  by- rivalry,  or  obstructed  by  difficulties — 
when  a  iflvigorated  ambition,  or  exasperated  revenge. 

Pope  is  naturally  introduced  as  the  successor  of  Dryden.  His  character 
is  thns  given  by  our  lecturer  : — 

*'la  ooBpcring  and  estimating  different  poetA  of  the  first  class,  we  ought  to  observe  something 
like  Bsathcunatical  accuracy, — we  ought  to  wei^h  the  whole  aggregate  of  their  respective  merits. 
Jbi  wtilinf  nrmimmtiTfr  estimates,  witn  this  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  find  in  him  so  man^,  and 
so  a^paraotly  incompatible  excellences^  that  we  should  deem  the  possible  and  eternal  privation 
of  nis  works  as  great  a  single  loss  as  could  happen  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  what  a  me- 
ludtoly  and  irreparable  ctuwm,  among  the  poetical  ornaments  of  England,  would  feeling  hearts 
kt  sensiUe,  if  the  Eloisa  to  Abelard  could  be  lost !  This  poem  is  qmte  unrivalled  in  the  nncient 
aad  oBodern  world :  it  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  lines,  and  every  line  is  superlativelv 
clefsat,  hannonious,  and  pathetic.  This  observation  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  poem  of  such 
a  lengMi.  But  this  is  not  its  only  glorious  singularity.  The  hopes,  the  fears,  the  wishes,  the  rap- 
.ures,  sad  the  a^nies  of  love,  were  never  so  naturally  and  forcibly  impressed  on  the  soul  by  any 
ocfaer  efeqaence,  if  we  except  Roo^^seau." 

Pope  is  an  excellent  poet ;  but  this  is  not  a  way  lo  lecture  on  his  merits. 
This  is  the  common-place  language,  which  every  miss  at  a  boarding-school 
could  utter,  if  she  had  the  boldness  to  acknowledge  having  read  Eloisa  to 
Abelard.  Yet  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  more  rational  and  discriminate 
eulogy  on  the  favourite  poet  of  the  last  cenlury.     The  poem  of  Eloisa  does 
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indeed  glow  with  the  finer  fires  of  pAssion  and  of  feeling.  It  is  his  great 
woriL ;  but  he  is  much  indebted  to  Ovid  for  many  of  its  beauties.  There 
is  much  in  Sappho  to  Phaon  of  whidi  Eloisa's  warmest  and  most  enchant- 
ing passages  remind  us.  Had  Mr.  Stockdale  told  us  that  Eloisa  to  Abelard 
is  the  finest  of  English  lote-epistles,  we  Aould  not  make  any  exeeption  Up 
the  expression ;  had  he  called  it  the  finest  of  all  epistles  ancient  or  modem, 
we  should  haye  at  least  understood  him ;  but  what  he  means  by  saying  it 
is  absolutely  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  is  by  no  means  so  easilj 
comprehended.  Is  it  superior  to  the  fourth  bode  of  Virgil's  £neid  ?  Is  it 
superior  to  every  thing  of  every  kind  in  the  poetical  treasures  of  Greece  and 
Rome?  Were  a  parallel  started  between  this  epistle  and  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  antiquity,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stockdale  would  decide 
with  as  little  hesitation,  and  probably  with  as  much  justice,  as  he  derotes 
Homer  to  contempt,  ahd  all  his  pedantic  admireni.  But  a  modest  man  t^ 
slow  in  giving,  and  a  reasonable  man  in  believing,  these  decisions  on  com-^ 
parison  of  old  and  new  writings,  especially  against  the  ancients.  We  shaR 
not  therefore  believe,  either  that  Homer  is  inferior  to  Milton,  or  that  Pope's 
Eloisa  is  supmor  to  every  thing  ancient,  merely  on  Mr.  8lockdale's  asser- 
tion, till  we  ascertain,  with  better  certainty,  that  he  Is  competent  to  draw 
the  comparison.  To  estimate  Pope's  value  as  a  poet  '*  by  the  melancholy 
chasm,  of  which  feeling  hearts  would  be  sensible,  if  Eloisa's  epistle  were 
lost,"  we  confess,  exceeds  our  computing  faculty.  Our  lecturer  may  have* 
clearer  notions  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  suppostion 
which  perplexes  and  confuses  us.  If  the  feeling  hearts  recollected  the  poem, 
then  it  could  not  be  lost ;  and  if  it  was  totdly  lost  and  forgotten,  then 
they  could  not  be  aware  that  there  was  any  thing  so  good  to  lament  for. 

We  are  told  that  Pope  unites  those  excellences  which  are  apparently  in- 
compatible. Now  superlative  terms  should  always  be  used  with  caution, 
but,  above  all,  when  speaking  of  such  a  poet  as  Pope.  He  is  one  to  be 
measured  by  no  mean  standard.  What  is  good  in  his  poetical  character  t9 
greatly  good ;  so  that,  to  match  one  acknowledged  quality,  that  whi^  we 
bring  to  prove  his  uniling  with  it  anottier  great  quality,  should  be 
indeed.  Our  lecturer  lu»,  as  usual,  left  those  apparently  Inoompatible 
cellences  undefined.  Correctness,  which  distinguishes  Pope  as  one  great 
excellence,  is  united  with  his  shrewdness,  his  wit,  and  bis  common  sense. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  qualities  apparently  incompatible  with  correct- 
ness. The  poetical  quality  which  we  should  least  expect  to  see  united  wilh 
correctness,  is  the  daring  luxuriance  of  fancy  or  association  which  distin- 
guishes Spenser  or  Shakspeare,  and  which  is  found  even  in  Dryden  in  no 
scanty  degree.  But  neither  this  romantic  fancy,  nor  extreme  pathos,  nor 
sublimity  of  the  very  first  order,  are  discoverable  in  Pope. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chapter,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  submit  to 
the  universal  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  passages  of  his  better  sense  and  more  dispassionate  decisions,  which 
our  author  quotes.  The  sentences  of  Johnson  stand  indeed  with  peculiar 
advantage  in  this  insulated  situation ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale  is  entitled  to  the 
same  sort  of  gratitude  which  we  feel  to  a  dull  landlord  who  has  invited  us 
to  dine  with  an  interesting  visitor.  In  fact,  after  tJie  one  has  bewildered 
us,  the  other  puts  us  right.  It  is  not  easy  to  add  to  what  Johnson  has  said ; 
still  less  should  wo  presume  to  take  away  from  the  truly  admirable  sunh- 
mary  of  Pope's  character  which  he  has  drawn.  But  when  we  assent  to  the 
opinions  of  a  superior  mind,  we  generally  find  its  utterance  so  conveyed, 
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Ikai  we  ean  attent  in  a  quiilified  D»aiuier>  T?here  auenl  is,  on  the  wMe, 
due,  and  yet  find  room  for  some  partial  distinetion  of  our  own.  '*  If  Pope  is 
Doi  apoet,"  says  Johnson,  ^'  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?"    This  is  oer*^ 
lainhf  true;  for  though  the  forte  of  Pope  be  neither  pathos,  sublimity,  nor 
daring  originality,  yet,  that  he  moYes  the  affections,  approaches  to  majesty 
o/  thou^t,  and  possesses  much  of  his  own  ereatton,  who  shaU  deny  ?  Tbo 
indkcriminate  praise  of  our  author  is,  that  Pope  united  apparently  ineonsist-* 
eat  exGeHcQoes.    Dr.  Johnson  touches  off  his  pictnce  more  rationally,  by 
saynig,  that  he  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  suited  to  each  other,  all  tho 
qiuAities  which  constitute  genius.    The  excellences  of  Pope  were  adjpisied 
by  proportion  to  each  other,  and  not  incompatible  qualities.    ''  He  had  in* 
Tention/'  Dr.  Johnson  continues,   *'by  which  new  trains  of  ideas  are 
formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery  displayed,  as  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock ; 
or  cstrinsic  embelUshments  and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a  known 
sobjecl,  as  in  the  Essay  on  Criticism.''    The  adaptation  of  his  Rosicrucian 
machinery  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  indeed  an  inventive  and  happy  crea^ 
tioD,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  to  which  all  poetical  creation  must  be 
restricted.     There  is  no  finer  gem  than  this  poem  in  all  the  lighter  treasures 
of  English  £ancy.    Compared  with  any  other  mock--heroic  in  our  language, 
itshii^es  in  pure  supremacy  for  elegance,  completeness,  point  and  playful- 
nes.    It  is  an  epic  poem  in  that  delightful  miniature  which  diverts  us  by 
its  mimicry  of  greatness,  and  yet  astonishes  by  the  beauty  of  its  parts  and 
the  fairy  brightness  of  its  ornaments.    In  its  kind  it  is  matchless;  but  still  it 
is  but  niK)ck-heroic,  and  depends,  in  some  measure,  for  effect  on  a  ludicroi»^ 
reference  in  our  own  minds  to  the  veritable  heroics  whose  solemnity  it  so 
wittily  affects.   His  aerial  puppets  of  divinity, — ^his  sylphs  and  gnomes ;  and 
heroines, — ^the  beaux  and  belles  of  high  life,  required  rather  a  subtle  than 
a  strong  hand  to  guide  them  through  the  mazes  of  poetry.     Among  inven- 
tive poets,  this  single  poem  will  place  him  high.    But  if  our  language  coo- 
tains  any  true  heroic  creations  of  fancy,  the  agents  of  Spenser's  and  Milton's 
machinery  will  always  claim  a  superior  dignity  to  their  LilHputiaii  eomt- 
lerfeits. 

**  He  bad  imagination,''  Johnson  observes,  *'  which  enables  him  to  con* 
vey  to  the  reader  the  various  forms  of  nature, 'incidents  of  life,  and  energies 
of  passion,  as  in  his  Eloisa,  his  Windsor  Forest,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles.'^ 
It  is  true  that  Pope's  imagination  could  convey  the  forms  of  nature;  yet 
many  poets  have  looked  upon  nature  much  less  through  a  medium  than 
Pope,  and  have  seen  her  and  painted  her  in  less  artificial  circumstanc^. 
The  landscapes  of  Pope  are  either  such  as  the  tourist  would  sketch  within 
ten  mQesof  London ;  or,  if  he  attempted  more  enchanting  scenery,  he  gives, 
by  his  vague  and  general  epithets,  only  the  picture  of  a  picture;  he  writes* 
more  by  rote  than  by  conception,  like  a  man  who  saw  nature  through  the 
medium  of  the  classics,  and  not  with  the  naked  eye.  In  vain  we  shall 
search  his  Pastorals,  or  Windsor  Forest,  for  such  a  landscape  as  smroundft 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  Boww  of  Eden,  oo  the  inimitable  Herraitago 
(rfBeattie. 

Without  defining  the  picturesque,  we  all  feel  that  it  is  a  charm  in  poetry 
seldom  applicable  to  Pope.  In  the  knowledge  and  description  of  refined 
life.  Pope  is  the  mirror  of  his  times.  He  saw  through  human  character  aa 
it  rose  in  the  living  manners  of  his  age,  with  the  eye  of  a  judge  and  a  sar- 
tirist ;  and  he  must  be  fond  of  exceptions,  who  should  say  that  such  a  sa- 
tirist did  not  understand  human  nature.    Yet,  when  we  use  the  trite  phrase 
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of  Sbakapeare  uoderslandiog  human  nature,  we  mean  something  greatly^ 
more  extensive  than  when  we  apply  the  same  phrase  to  Pope.  From  Ihel 
writings  of  the  former,  we  learn  the  secrets  of  the  human  hearty  as  it  sub- 
sists in  alt  ages,  independent  of  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times.  Fr0m 
Pope  we  learn  its  foibles  and  peculiarities  in  the  18lh  century.  We  have 
men  and  women  described  by  Shakspeare ;  by  Pope  we  have  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  England.  Whatever  distinctions  of  mental  expression  and 
physiognomy  the  latter  delineates,  we  see  those  distinctions,  whether  lean- 
ing to  vice  or  virtue,  originate  partly  in  nature,  but  still  more  in  (he  arti- 
ficial state  of  society.  The  standard  of  his  ridicule  and  morality  is  for  ever 
connected  with  fashion  and  polite  life.  Amidst  all  his  wit,  it  has  been 
the  feeling  of  many  in  reading  him,  that  we  miss  the  venerable  simplicity 
of  the 'poet  in  the  smartness  of  the  gentleman.  To  this  effect  the  tune 
of;  his  versification  certainly  coptributes.  Without  entering  into  an  en- 
quiry whether  his  practice  of  invariably  closing  up  the  sense  completely 
within  the  couplet  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  clear  that  Pope  has  made  the 
melody  of  his  general  measure  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  exactness  : 
whether  a  slight  return  to  negligence  might  not  be  preferable  to  the  very 
acm6  of  smoothness  which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  subject  which,  interesting  as 
it  is,  we  will  not  now  encroach  on  the  reader's  patience  by  examining. 

The  Epistle  of  Eloisa  evinces  his  knowledge  of  one  passion,  and  his  feel- 
ing of  it,  to  have  been  genuine.  It  is  possibly  a  fair  inference  from  this, 
that  his  poetical  sympathy  could  have  followed,  with  the  same  success, 
any  other  of  the  leading  pi^sions  or  their  combinations,  and  exhibited  a  pic^. 
ture  of  the  human  heart  (in  Epic  poetry  for  instance),  under  the  influence 
of  other  emotions  and  situations,  with  the  same  bold  originality  as  he  has 
portrayed  Eloisa.  We  state  this  as  a  fair  doubt,  from  reverence  to  so  great- 
a  name,  and  because  the  boundaries  of  a  short  article  make  us  distrust  our 
power  of  exactly  justifying  a  contradiction.  But,  with  deference,  we  state 
our  opinion,  that  Pope,  from  his  writings,  appears  to  know  human  nature 
more  as  a  satirist  than  a  man  of  feeling;  thatnone  of  his  writings  (least  of  all, 
his  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate  Lady )  demonstrate  power  in  the  pathetic; 
that  a  gay  life,  of  high  polish  and  conversation,  while  it  brightened  his 
wit  and  pointed  his  shrewdness,  probably  diminished  the  reflective  enei^gy 
of  his  mind,  and  made  him  more  observant  of  foibles  than  of  passions,  of 
manners  than  of  nature  in  the  abstract.  There  is  one  sacred  passion  which 
nature  has  ordained  to  be  independent  of  fashion  and  artificial  manners,  for 
its  eternal  vehemence.  Hence,  the  poet  who  may  have  been  limited  in 
observing  other  secrets  of  the  human  bosom,  by  the  greatest  bane  to  origi- 
nality, an  intercourse  with  the  narrow  limits  of  the  fashionable  world,  may. 
even  with  that  disadvantage,  observe  and  paint  the  omnipotence  of  love  in 
all  its  greatness  and  simplicity. 

From  the  higher  region  of  poetry,  our  lecturer  seems  sensible  that  he  is 
coming  down  a  considerable  step  when  he  proceeds  to  Young.  His  ge- 
neral character  of  him  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  just. 

**  Nature  had  bestowed  on  Youne  an  exuberant,  vigorous,  and  oripiual  genius.  I(  was  bound- 
len  in  iUi  versatilily;  it  was  inexnaustible  in  its  revourced.  But  its  UDCommon  and  splendid 
qualities  were  darkened  and  dishonoured  by  thar  opposite  characteri^ics.  He  has  left  us  manj 
proofs  that  he  could  be  extremely  in)udicioni< ;  his  taste  was  extremoly  vitiated.  He  often  lirtw  u* 
with  what  I  can  term  so  better  than  poQjlioal  tricks  or  le((erdemftiQ.  He  is  apt  to  proionf?  a  forcibk^ 
and  shining  thought  to  its  debility  and  itK  death,  by  an  Ovidian  redundance  and  punrility ;  aa<l 
he  sfeems  to  have  exerted  the  whole  hlretch  and  grasp  of  iiis  mind  to  unite  remote  imagtw,  and 
thoughts  which  could  neyror  have  been  asNoi.'iated  but  nv  the  moitt  elabornle  aflectatiou.     By  an 
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jswr^mud  faocj  bmicinE  throag^h  eien  pale  of  jodgment,  he  tometHncs  loses  brniself  in  fostmii/ 
Sn^B  ke  imagines  that  he  has  altaiaed  Bubumity." 

lo  one  respect,  our  author  puCs  us  in  mind  of  a  rower  in  a  boat;  he  looks 
one  way  and  proceeds  another.  In  Young  we  find  him  treating  of  Pope, 
and  in  Thomson  looking  back  upon  Young.  A  Johnson  or  a  Croft  are  ever 
and  anon  present,  to  receive  some  casligation ;  and  are  seemingly  thrown  in 
his  way,  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  kicking  them  out  of  it.  His 
remarks  on  Young  are,  nevertheless,  in  general  judicious,  eicept  where  he 
praises  the  minor  poems  of  that  author.  The  prose  of  Young  is  clearly 
and  happily  described  by  the  frequent  manliness  of  its  originality,  and  its 
grotesque  and  whimsical  decorations. 

With  higher  genius,  and  with  a  milder  spirit  of  religion,  Thomson  adorned 
the  contemporary  age  of  Young,  and  drew  from  that,  as  from  the  succeed- 
ing, a  deeper  admiration.    Whether  the  object  of  poetry  be  to  please,  or  to 
mend  the  lieart,  either  definition  will  suit  the  muse  of  Thomson.    His 
inspiration  awakens,  and  almost  creates  anew,  that  moral  sense  which  po- 
lished life,  and  the  petty  agitations  of  artificial  society,  are  most  apt  to  obli- 
terate; viz.  the  sense  of  beauty  in  external  nature;  a  prifv?ip1e  on  which  so 
much  innocence  and  happiness  depend.    Other  poets  have  shown  us  choice 
scenes  ol  nature ;  Thomson  leads  us  abroad  to  look  at  her  whole  horizon, 
and  all  her  vicissitudes.    He  gives  us  (we  might  almost  say)  a  separate  and 
new  eothusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  which,  in  other  poets,  we  only 
feel  hy  oceasions,  as  the  scenery  is  connected  with  some  transient  action  or 
event.     When  we  consider  the  nature  of  this  moral  charm  in  the  author  of 
Ihe  Seasons,  we  find  a  reason  for  his  popularity  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
poets,  even  those  who  are  not  his  inferiors  in  genius.     The  narrative  and 
dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  more  tumultuous  and  palpable  passions, 
depend  on  curiosity  for  the  delight  we  find  in  them.    When  the  story  is 
told,  or  the  drama  wound  up,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  our  curiosity  fresh  to 
their  perusal.    But  the  Seasons  present  to  us  imitations  of  nature,  which 
the  eye  delights  not  merely  to  visit,  but  to  rest  and  to  muse  upon.     In  the 
placid  and  still  nature  of  the  objects,  we  have  time  to  gather  a  multitude  of 
associations.    There  is  scarce  a  reader  of  Thomson,  whose  mind  will  not 
furnish  recollections  in  proof  of  this.    The  features  of  nature  in  Thomson's 
description  are  without  vagueness  or  indistinctness,  but  still  general,  and 
applicable  by  association  to  the  particular  scenery  which  is  freshest  and, 
pleasantest  in  the  actual  remembrance  of  every  individual  among  the  mil- 
lions who  read  him.    All  descriptive  poetry,  it  is  true,  possesses,  to  a  certain 
degree,  this  charm  of  general  applicability  to  individual  association ;  but  it 
coaM  be  easily  proved  that  an  event  and  an  agent,  by  being  more  particular 
themselves*  lose,  in  generality  of  association,  what  they  gain  to  the  reader 
in  coriosity  and  interest.    This  will  not  prove  that  Thomson's  poetry  yields 
more  Intense  delight  in  the  present  perusal,  than  others  of  high  merit ;  biif , 
by  the  calmness  and  permanence  of  the  pleasure,  it  accounts  for  our  re- 
curring to  it  so  often. 

Amidst  the  profuse  and  noble  praise  which  Johnson  has  lavished  upon 
this  poet,.  Mr.  Stockdale  seems  highly  offended  that  he  should  have  ven- 
tured to  hint  at  a  blemish.  Yet,  surely,  for  the  sake  of  taste,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  poetical  style  free  from  the  most  dangerous, 
because  the  most  fascinating  fault,  florid  and  excessive  ornament,  it  may  be 
said,  with  all  reverence  to  Thomson,  that  he  is  frequently  too  exuberant, 
and  fills  the  ear  rather  than  the  mind.    Many  «of  his  epithets  arc  barren 
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bloMoms— ^udy,  but  unprofitable.    Yet,  if  faults  are  to  be  found,  (hey 
ought  also  to  be  distinguished.    The  faults  of  Thomson,  whether  useless 
epithets  or  occasional  redundance,  are  not  great  defeeta  in  his  poetry.    He 
never  provokes  us,  like  Young,  with  disgust  at  fustian  or  nonsense.   When 
Thomson  sacrifices  a  thought  to  false  taste,  he  only  dresses  the  victim  in 
flowers,  and  leads  it  on  in  procession.     Young  butchers  it  outri^t,  and 
dissects  it  on  the  altar.     On  the  subject  of  Thomson's  minor  poems,  of 
which  some  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  others  of  unequal  merit,  we  should 
perhaps  do  no  justice  either  to  Mr.  Stockdale's  or  our  own  thoughts  by  en- 
tering in  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  short  paper ;  but  no  admirer  of  Thomson 
can  forbear  to  mention  his  Castle  of  Indolence— a  poem  in  which  there 
appears  an  immaculate  simplicity,  which  he  had  not  attained  in  his  Seasons. 
In  the  first  part,  at  least,  he  has  realised  the  idea  of  perfect  poetry.   Oflhe 
superior  purity  of  Thomson's  style  in  this  enchanting  producb'oo,  Mr. 
Stockdale  seems  not  to  be  aware.    The  inequality  of  the  second  part  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolence  is  known  and  acknowledged;  yet  one  cause  of  this  is 
perhaps  the  finished  perfection  of  the  first.     It  was  enough  ;  it  needed  no 
second  part.     It  resembles  the  well-known  air  of  pastoral  simplicity,  to 
which  all  the  skill  of  an  inventive  master  could  not  furnish  a  second.    Ye( 
in  the  second  part,  as  we  have  it,  what  inimitable  stanzas  are  found !  The 
poetry  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence  can  only  be  described  in  poetry. 
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Marlow.—Shakspeare.— Beaumont  and  Fletcber. — Massinger. — ^Ben  Jonson.— Mi<I- 
dleton.—- Marston.  —-Decker.  — 'Chapman.  —Webster. — Ford.  —  Sbirtey.— MiHoo.— 
Dryden. — Otway. — Southern. — Addison. — ^Dr.  Johnson.— Moore,  and  Llllo.  • 

In  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  progress  and  vicissitudes  of  its  literature 
are  but  too  frequently  disregarded.  The  crowning  of  kings,  and  the  winn/og 
of  battles,  are  recorded  with  chronologic^  accuracy,  acKl  the  resources  of 
the  country  are  laid  open-  The  eye  of  the  reader  is  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  courts  and  the  array  of  armies ;  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties— the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  state  criminals — the  alternations  of  power  and 
disgrace,  are  explained  to  very  weariness.  But  of  the  quiet  conguesfe  of 
learning  there  is  small  account.  The  philosopher  must  live  in  his  own 
page,  the  poet  in  his  verse ;  for  the  national  chronicles  are  almost  ijute 
regarding  them.  The  historian  s  bloody  catalogue  is  not  made  up  of  units j 
but  deals  only  with  great  assemblages  of  men — armies,  fleeta,  and  senates: 
the  king  is  the  only  "owe"  included  in  the  story;  but  of  him,  be  b^* 
cipher  or  a  tyrant,  we  are  told  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  most  extravagant 
desires  of  loyalty. 

There  is  in  this,  we  think,  ah  undue  preponderance-^a  preference  of  show 
to  substance— of  might  to  right.  There  is  at  least  as  much  imporlance  to 
be  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  •*  Paradise  Lost,"  or  * 'Lear,  "as  tot  W 
gaining  of  an  ordinary  victory.  Accordingly,  we,  Vofiting  by  ***®  J^'^JT 
rian's  lapse,  and  in  order  to  do  those  ingenious  persons  (the  poets  and  pn*- 

•  Bcddoe'*  Bride's  Tragedy,  and  Knowles's  Virginius  — Vol.  xxxtni   p.  177.  February.  I®' 
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lceo|ihflrt)  jitttice»  asanme  the  rig^t  of  (racing^  from  time  lo  time,  tJUir 
histories  upon  our  pages,  and  of  discuamng,  with  lomething  of  historic 
caodoar,  their  good  qualities  and  defects. 

la  oontemplating  the  great  scene  of  literature,  the  Muses  are,  beyond 
doubts  one  of  the  brightest  groups ;  and,  among  them,  those  of  the  drama 
staod  out  pre-eminent.  To  quit  allegory — ^it  comes  more  quickly  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  men;  it  is  linked  more  closely  to  their  interest  and  desires, 
detailing  matters  of  daily  life,  and  treating,  in  almost  colloquial  phrase,  of 
ordinary  paasions.  It  is  as  a  double-sided  mirror,  wherein  men  see  them- 
sekres  reflected,  with  all  their  agreeable  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  freed 
of  thai  rough  husk  of  Tdlgarity  which  might  tempt  them  to  quarrel  with 
fheir  likeness;  while  the  sins  of  their  fellows  are  stripped  and  made  plain, 
and  Ihey  themselTes  portrayed  with  unerring  and  tremendous  fidelity. 

Certainly  dramatic  poetry  is  more  quick  and  decisive  in  its  effects  than 
poetry  of  any  other  kind;  and  this  arises  partly  from  its  nature,  and  partly 
bott  the  eircumstances  under  which  it  is  made  public.  In  the  imagination 
cf  aperson  visiting  the  theatre,  there  is  a  predisposition  to  receive  strong  im- 
pressions. The  toil  of  the  day  is  over,  the  spirits  are  exhilarated,  and  the 
nerfes  rendered  suseeptible  by  a  consciousness  of  coming  enjoyment.  All 
the  lienoes  and  guards  that  a  man  assumes  in  matters  of  business  or  contro- 
veny,  are  laid  aside.  Even  the  little  caution  with  which  he  takes  up  a 
book  (ibr  we  have  now  got  a  lurking  notion  that  authors  are  not  infallible} 
is  forgotten  :  he  casts  off  his  care  and  his  prudence,  and  sets  both  the  past 
and  tutnie  at  defiance  when  he  enters  the  limits  of  a  theatre.  It  is  impos-- 
alUe  for  a  person  unacquainted  with  dramatic  representation  to  understand 
the  effect  produced  on  a  mixed  mass  of  the  people  when  a  striking  sentiment 
is  ottered  by  a  popular  actor.  The  conviction  is  instantaneous.  Hundreds 
of  stormy  voices  are  awakened,  the  spirit  of  every  individual  is  in  arms, 
and  a  thousand  faces  are  lighted  up,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  calm 
and  powerless; — and  this  impression  is  not  so  transient  as  may  be  tiiought. 
It  is  carried  home,  and  nursed  till  it  ripens.  It  is  a  germ  which  blossoms 
out  into  patriotism,  or  runs  up  rank  into  prejudice  or  passion.  It  is  intel- 
lectual property,  honestiy  acquired;  and  yet  debateable  ground,  on  which 
diqHites  may  arise,  and  battles  are  to  be  fought  hereafter. 

Afeo  are  often  amused,  and  sometimes  instructed,  by  books.  But  a 
tragedy  is  a  great  moral  lesson,  read  to  two  senses  at  once;  and  the  eye 
and  the  ear  are  both  held  in  alliance  to  retain  the  impression  which  the 
actor  has  produced.  A  narrative  poem  is  perhaps  more  tempting  in  ils 
shipe  than  a  play,  and  may  fix  the  attention  more  deeply  in  the  closet ; 
but  it  is  addressed  to  a  more  limited  class,  and  necessarily  affects  our  sym- 
pathies less  forcibly ;  for  a  drama  is  an  embodying  of  the  present,  while 
an  &pie  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  past.  We  listen,  in  one  case,  to  a 
■ore  relation  of  facts  ;  but,  in  the  other,  Ihe  ruin*  of  centuries  is  swept 
away,  and  time  aanihiiated,  and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  '*  grey  Anti* 
quifty."  We  see  and  hear  things  whidi  we  thou^t  had  departed  for  ever ; 
but  they  are  {or  seem  to  be)  here  again*-«-in  stature,  in  gestore,  in  habit,  the 
•tme.  We  become  as  it  were  one  of  a  crowd  that  has  vanished ;  we  mix 
with  departed  sages  and  heroes,  and  breathe  the  air  of  Athens,  and  Cressy, 
aad  Agincouri.  Men  who  have  been  raised  to  the^tars,  and  whom  we  have 
known  but  by  the  light  of  their  renown,  are  made  plain  to  our  senses ;  they 
iaad  before  us,  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves.  We  are  apt  to  deny  our 
lympathy  to  old  events,  when  it  is  asked  by  the  mere  historian  of  the  limes ; 
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but  ^hen  the  mimic  scene  is  unfolded  before  us,  we  are*  hurried  into  tbe 
living  tumult,  without  the  power  (or  even  wish)  to  resist. 

Schlegel,  in  his  acute  and  learned  lectures  on  ''  Dramatic  Art  and  Litm- 
ture/'  enquires,   *^  What  is  Tdramaiic  ?"    A  definition  is  seldom  an  easy 
thing.    Although  we  can  understand  what  is  called  dramatic  writing,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  difficult  to  define  it  correctly.     It  certainly  does  not 
consist  merely  in  its  shape  of  dialogue;  because  dialogue  may  be,  and  ofteo 
is,  essentially  undramatic.     Speeches  may  bd  shaped,  and  separated  and 
allotted,  and  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  expression,  as  the  king,  or 
the  merchant,  or  the  beggar,  is  presented,  yet  the  hue  of  the  author's  mind 
shall  pervade  them  all.    Such  characters  are  not  dramatic;  they  have  do 
verisimilitude;  they  are  like  puppets  worked  with  wires,  the  mechanism  of 
the  brain,  but  little  more.     They  may  startle  our  admiration,  or  tease  onr 
curiosity,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  workmanship ;  but  we  have  do  faith  in 
them,  and  they  stimulate  us  to  nothing.     In  Shakspeare  (but  he  stands  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  alone),  we  never  see  the  prejudice  of  the  author 
{)eeping  out  and  interfering, — a  mistake  and  an  anachronism  in  the  scene. 
He  is  the  only  one  who  ever  had  strength  enough  to  cast  off  the  slough  of 
his  egotism,  and  courage  enough  to  lay  his  vanities  aside,  and  array  with  the 
pure. light  of  an  independent  intellect  the  most  airy  creations  of  the  braio. 
Like  the  prince  in  the  Arabian  fiction,  he  leaves  one  shape  for  another  and 
another,  animating  each  and  all  by  turns ;  not  carrying  the  complexion,  or 
tone,  or  diseases  of  the  first,  into  the  body  of  the  second  ;  and  yet  superior 
even  to  that  ingenious  metempsychosist,  whose  original  love,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  remained  unaltered  through  all  the  changes  that  he  underwent 
in  story. 

It  is  assuredly  difficult,  and  argues  more  than  common  disinterestedness^ 
to  set  aside,  of  our  own  accord,  our  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  become  the 
organ  and  mouthpiece  of  a  variety  of  men.  To  invest  ourselves  for  a  time 
with  the  prejudices,  and  even  with  the  very  speech,  of  statesmen  and  sol^ 
diers,  kings  and  counsellors,  knaves,  idiots,  friars,  and  the  like,  seems  lil^ea 
gratuitous  vexation  of  the  intellect ;  and  yet  it  must  be  done.  We  must 
give  up  our  privilege  to  dictate,  and  lose  the  opportunity  of  saying  inGnitelj 
better  things  than  the  parties  concerned  would  utter,  if  we  wish  for  eminent 
success  in  the  drama.  This  is  offensive  to  our  self-love ;  and  the  troth  is, 
that  a  vain  man  can  never  be  a  good  dramatist.  He  must  /brget  hin^ 
before  he  can  do  justice  to  others.  We  have  heard  it  insist^,  that  this  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable.  But  that  it  is  possible,  Shakspeare  is  a 
brilliant  testimony;  and  that  it  is  desirable,  is  equally  certain,  and,  wea(^ 
I  prehend,  not  very  difficult  of  proof.    A  character  [king  or  peasant)  must 

speak  like  himself,  or  like  another  person,  or  like  no  person  whomsoever^ 
-^which  style  is  the  best,  we  leave  .to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  « 
is  true  that,  without  much  of  that  particular  faculty  which  we  are  inclined 
to  call  ''dramatic,"  some  authors  have  contrived  to  portray  one  or  two 
characters  with  success ;  but  these  have  been  generally  mere  hew»  idAi^f 
— mere  copies  or  modifications  of  themselves.  Indeed,  we  have  found,  on 
a  strict  scrutiny,  that  their  opinions  might  always  be  seen  darkening  one 
character,  and  their  animal  spirits  gilding  another;  and  that,  whether df^ 
dactic,  or  disputatious,  or  jocose,  the  fluctuation  of  their  own  spirit  »* 
been  manifest  through  all  the  shiftings  and  disguises  of  their  tale. 

Schlegel,  in  reply  to  his  own  question  of  *  *  What  is  dramatic  ?"  «!•'  ^^ 
it  does  not  consist  merely  in  dialogue,  but  Uiat  it  is  necessary  that  suca 
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Aiilogae  should  operate  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  represented. 
If  by  this  he  means  that  the  character  itself  should  be  wrought  upon  and 
ohaoge,  we  think  that  this  may  be  desirable ;  but  the  natute  of  the  drama 
is  a  thing  different  from  the  result  which  it  ought  to  arrive  at.  This  asser- 
tion of  Schlegel  is  therefore  almost  like  saying,  that  argument  is  not  sound, 
or  rather,  that  it  is  not  argument  at  all),  unless  it  shall  produce  conviction, 
n  our  own  literature,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  we  often  find  the  personages 
at  the  end  of  the  play  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind  as  at  the  com- 
mencement. We  make  a  play  a  succession  and  change  of  ettenUf  and  not 
a  change  of  sentiment.  The  sentiment  of  the  hearer  is  indeed,  if  possible, 
to  be  wrought  upon,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  any  one  character  of  the 
drama.  The  character,  in  fact,  is  frequently  developed  in  the  first  scene, 
and  we  have  nothing  afterwards  to  learn,  except  as  to  what  accidents  befall 
it  If  the  German  critic  means  to  say  (for  he  is  not  very  clear],  that  the 
tone  of  the  several  speeches  in  a  play  should  be  dependent  on  each  other — 
that  the  first  should  give  rise  to  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so 
on,  we  entirely  agree  with  him :  for  the  bright  spirit  of  dialogue  can  only 
be  struck  out  by  collision ;  and  if  the  speech,  the  answer,  and  the  replir- 
calioo,  were  mere  independent  and  insulated  sayings,  each  character  would 
Mu^^  series  of  monologues,  and  no  more. 

Shakspeare  (as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and  others]  sometimes  makes  his 
tragedy  an  absolute  piece  of  biography,  and  allows  his  characters  to  unfold 
themselves  gradually,  act  by  act:  he  does  not,  in  truth,  often  bring  forward 
a  ready-made  villain,  whom  we  may  know  at  a  glance ;  but  we  have  a  map 
of  the  march  and  progress  of  crime  or  passion  through  the  human  heart : 
our  sympathies  are  not  assulted  or  taken  by  surprise,  but  we  move  forward, 
step  by  step,  with  the  hero  of  the  story,  until  he  perishes  before  our  eyes. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  perfection  of  the  drama ;  but  it  exists  in  its  weakness 
as  well  as  in  its  strength ;  and  even  in  Shakspeare,  lago  is  ntuch  the  same 
person  in  the  fifth  act  as  he  is  in  the  first  scene,  and  Richard  undergoes 
little,  if  any,  alteration. 

If  we  were  driven  to  a  definition,  we  should  say,  that  a  good  drama  is 
**a  slory  told  by  action  and  dialogue,  where  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
speeches  allotted  to  each  character  are  well  distinguished  from  the  others^ 
and  are  true  to  that  particular  character  and  to  nature.''  It  must  involve  a 
story  (or  event),  or  it  will  not  have  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  drama ;  for 
that  is  not  a  collection  of  scenes  loosely  hung  together  without  object,  but 
a  gradual  detail  of  one  or  more  facts  in  a  regular  and  natural  way.  It  must 
have  action,  or  it  cannot  be  fit  for  representation ;  and  dialogue,  or  it  would 
be  but  narration.  The  speeches  must  possess  character  and  distinction, 
without  which  a  play  would  be  monotonous,  and  like  the  voice  of  a  single 
instrument  breathed  through  different  tubes  of  one  diameter  *.  and  that  those 
speeches  should  be  true  to  the  characters  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
(as  a  consequence)  to  nature,  must  be  presumed,  until  we  can  show  that 
nature  is  wrong,  or  can  find  a  brighter  model  to  imitate. 

The  earliest  dramatic  amusements  of  modern  times  (they  were  common 
to  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  England),  were  of  a  religious  nature,  and  with  us 
passed  under  the  name  of  '*  Mysteries."  In  these,  which  were  stories  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  Testament,  the  characters  were  sustained  by  monks, 
or  boys  attached  to  ecclesiastical  establishments;  and,  indeed,  the  li- 
terary part  of  the  Mysteries  (such  as  it  is)  roust  have  sprung  from  the  same 
source. 

▼OL.  IT.  S 
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Muoh  diacuMion  has  occurred  amoog  our  industrious  and  inquUliff 
brethren  in  learning,  as  to  whether  our  drama  is  of  foreign  orEDgUsbgrewtb. 
Something  plausiUa  may  no  doubt  be  urged  on  each  side  of  the  question; 
but  we  must  rest  on  eurcumstantial  proof  at  ]ast ;  and»  after  all,  the  discovery 
would  scarcely  compensate  for  the  pains  that  must  be  bestowed  oo  theeiH 
quiry,  for  the  subject  itself  is  not  very  important  to  the  interests  eTcaof  (lie 
dranu. 

Some  derive  our  dramatic  literature  at  once  from  the  tragedies  of  the 
ancient  Greeks;  some  from  the  comparatively  modern  entertainments  which 
the  Jews  and  early  Christians  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  at  Coostantioople 
(Byzantium)  and  elsewhere';  others  say  that  it  originated  at  fairs  in  the  is- 
geouity  of  the  itinerant  dealers,  who  thus  .exerted  their  wits  to  draw  people 
and  purchasers  together;  while  the  rest  (without  referring  to  IhisorigiD) 
contend  only  that  it  is  of  pure  English  growth,  and  has  no  conneetioD  with 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  nor  even  with  the  Mysteries  of  Italy  orSpsio. 
ScUegel  himself  is,  if  we  remember  correctly,  of  this  last  opinion. 

Now,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  earlier  writers  were  indebted  to 
the  classic  Grecian  models ;  for  the  ''Mysteries'*  have  been  traced  back «i 
far  as  the  twelfth  century;  and  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  speaks 
of  ''plays  of  miracles;"  at  which  time  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Greek 
dramatists  were  known  in  England.  But  there  is  a  better  reason  still  against 
this  supposed  derivation,  which  is,  that  the  early  English  performanoes  bear 
DO  resemblance  whatever  to  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  areBoe 
and  polished  entertainments,  discussing  matters  of  daily  life,  or  immor- 
talising events  in  their  own  history ;  while  the  former  are  meagre  didactic 
natters,  taken  sdely  from  sacred  history,  and  destitute  of  Uie  chorus,  whidi 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Grecian  plays.  Had  our 
forefathers  imitated  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  or  JSschylus,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  imitated  them  entirely ;  for  the  state  of  the 
nation  viras  not  at  the  point  to  suggest  aeleetUms  from  their  style,  aor  to 
justify  any  deviation  from  their  successful  system .  We  most  tb^fore  c<» 
dude,  that  the  ancient  Grecians  had  little  to  do  (nothing  directly)  with  the 
birth  of  our  English  drama. 

As  to  the  opinion  that  it  began  in  mimic  and  buffoonery  at  fairs,  We  <suido( 
onderstand  why,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  subjects  should  be  of  so  serious  a 
east.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wandering  merdiaots  of  the 
time  would  strive  to  attract  purchasers  by  laying  before  them  some  sigi^ 
instance  of  God's  vengeance.  If  they  had  mimicked  any  thing,  it  vooW 
have  been  the  manners  or  follies  of  the  time,  the  gesture  or  thegaitofia- 
dividuals,  or  things  that  were  in  themselves  obviously  susceptible  of  mirtt| 
and  readily  to  be  understood  by  the  spectators.  But  we  see  nothing  of  thtf 
in  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  English  dramatic  writers;  and  without  tha 
we  cannot  well  accede  to  the  opinions  of  Warton  or  Schlegel,  aad  thoj 
that  our  drama  had  no  connexion  with  that  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  ma 
place,  our  English  Mysteries  were  essentially  like  those  of  Gregory  Na-  } 
zianzen  and  the  modem  Italians.  We  had  intercourse  with  Italy  and  Osor 
stantinople ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  stories  of  Boccacdo  and  his  couatryn^  , 
had  been  broiiglit  into  England  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  .      ^ 

If  there  had  not  beeo  so  decided  a  residmblance,  in  point  of  subjaet,  »- 
tweem  the  "  Mysteries"  of  England  and  the  sacred  dramas  of  Im^ 
Hiodoni  Grwoe,  we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinioD  « 
Soblegel.    It  is  known  that  the  same  ingenious  discoveries  have  beeBJD«>B 
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hi  iaStopeai  parts  of  the  world  which  had  ilo  aeqaaintaoce  witii  each  other; 
«m1  ft  wonki  haYe  been  but  equitable  lo  have  given  the  English  credit  for 
a  drama  of  their  own  invention.  But,  to  say  the  tnitti,  the  earlieat  epecH- 
mens  of  English  plays  do  not  look  like  inventions;  they  are  at  once  to6 
complete  for  originals,  and  too  rude  to  be  considered  as  copies  from  the 
poli^ied  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  his  contemporaries.  The  first  attempt 
at  dramatic  writing  would  naturally  be  in  the  form  of  a  monodrame,  or  a 
simple  colloquy,  and  not  a  drama  with  all  its  pnncipat  and  subor^nate 
parts  illustrating  a  fact  in  history.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Mysteries 
were  composed  bv  the  monks,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  more  vulgar 
entertainments  of  a  »milar  nature;  yet  the  fact  of  no  such  entertainments 
hating  come  down  to  us,  may  well  excite  some  scepticism ;  for  the  person 
capable  of  inventing  a  drama  would  also,  we  should  think,  be  able  to 
record  it.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  ancient  entertainment  at  Naples  is 
Panch,  who  has  descended,  by  tradition  only,  from  fither  to  son,  and  sUH 
keeps  his  place  of  popukrily,  in  defiance  both  of  improvement  and  innova- 
tkm.  Bat  Punch  was  not  tne  origin  of  the  Italian  drama;  nor  would  the 
hm  of  his  having  been  so,  or  of  his  resemblance  to  our  fair  mimicry,  alter 
the  question  as  to  the  invention  of  the  English  "Mysteries."  After  all, 
however,  the  matter  is  not  important,  and  scarcely  worth  the  very  sm^ 
discussion  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  '^  MoraUites"  which  followed,  grew  out  of  the  old  **  Mystery,"  and 
were  the  natural  offspring  of  such  a  parent.  They  were  mere  embody ings 
of  the  vices  and  virtues;  and  though  dressed  up  after  a  barbarous  fashion, 
made  some  approach  to  the  models  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  at  least  in  the 
titles  of  their  dramatis peraanm,  ''Death, — Kindred,— Strength,— ^Dis- 
cretion, and  others,  for  instance,  which  occur  in  the  old  Morality  of 
"  Everyman,"  came  nearer  to  the  personages  in  the  Prometheus  of  .£schy- 
lus  than  the  nature  of  the  "  Mysteries,"  would  allow;  and  in  the  Morality 
of*'  Lusty  Juventus,"  the  persons  of  ''Knowledge,— Good  Councell,— 
Saihan  the  Devyll,"  and  others,  explain  at  once  the  nature  of  their  offices, 
and  the  entertainment  they  are  likely  to  afford.  These  compositions  (espe- 
cially the  Morality  called  "  Hycke-Scomer")  possess  occasional  gleams  of 
diamalje  spirit;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  little  of  that  quality 
beyond  what  is  discoverable  in  the  romances  and  narrative  poems  of  the 
same  period. 

The  first  regular  English  comedy,  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  in  every 
sense  a  very  remarkable  performance,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1551;  and  if  that  statement  be  correct,  the  first  English  tragedy, 
"  Ferrexand  Porrex,"  which  was  the  joint  composition  of  Sackville,  Lord 
Buckharst,  and  Thomas  Norton,  was  written  in  the  same  year.  Our 
business  is  not  now  with  the  comedy.  With  regard  to  the  latter  drama, 
it  is  remarkable  rather  for  its  even  style  and  negative  merits,  than  for  any 
one  brilliant  or  sterling  quality.  It  has  none  of  the  rudeness  of  (he  dramas 
which  preceded  and  followed  it,  but  stands  by  itself,  an  elegant  instance  of 
mediocrity  in  writing.  Without  extravagance  or  flagrant  error— without 
nlwJdry,  or  any  of  the  offensive  trash  that  disgraced  those  days,  it  is 
nevertheless  mournfully  deficient  in  spirit  and  dramatic  character.  The  hue 
of  the  authors'  minds  pervades  the  whole  like  a  gloom.  When  Pope  praised 
this  tragedy  for  "the  propriety  of  sentiments,  and  gravity  of  style/'  etc. 
"  so  essential  to  tragedy,"  and  which,  he  says,  "  Shakspeare  himself  per- 
petnaNy  neglected,  or  little  understood,"  he  proves  to  us  nothing  but  that 
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he  did  not  underaUnd  dramatic  writing.  Even  Milton  (and  we'say  this  very 
reluctanUy),  seems  to  have  had  an'imperfect  idea  of  true  tragedy,  when  he 
calls  the  Greek  writers  **  unequalled,'*  and  proposes  them  as  models,  iR 
preference  to  our  own  great  and  incomparable  poet.  We  have  little  to 
object  to  the  ''  propriety"  of  Lord  Buckhurst's  sentiments,  and  nothing  to 
the  ' '  gravity''  of  his  style.  These  Qiings  are  very  good,  no  doubt ;  but  we 
have  nothing  else.  There  is  no  character — no  variety,  which  is  the  soul 
of  dramatic  writing.  What  Lord  Buckhurst  says  might  as  well  be  said  in 
a  narrative  or  didactic  poem,— 4n  a  sermop,  or  an  essay.  But  in  a  play,  we 
want  true  and  vivid  portraits;  we  want  the  life  and  spirit  of  natural  dia- 
logue; we  want ''  gravity  of  style"  occasionally,  but  we  also  want  fancy, 
and  even  folly  :  we  want  passion  in  all  its  ^apes,  and  madness  in  its  many 
moods,  and  virtue  and  valour, — ^not  dressed  up  in  allegory,  nor  tanied 
down  to  precept,  but  true  and  living  examples  of  each,  with  all  the  vanelies 
and  inflections  of  human  nature, — ^not  too  good  for  us  to  profit  by,  nor  too 
bad  for  us  to  dread.  Now,  we  have  little  of  this  in  ''  Ferrex  and  Porrex.'* 
The  play  is  sterile  in  character,  and,  with  all  its  good  sense,  is  a  dead  and 
dull  monotony.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  passages; 
but  it  will  nevertheless  aflord  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  the  whole 
is  written.    Hermon  (a  parasite)  is  addressing  the  king. 


-**  If  the  ffcar  of  Gods,  and  secret  grudge 


Of  Nature's  law,  repining  at  the  fact. 

Withhold  your  couraffe  rrom  so  great  attempt. 

Know  ye  that  lust  of  kingdoms  haih  jio  law. 

The  Godt  do  bear,  andtOBll  allow  in  kings 

The  things  thai  they  abhor  in  rascal  routes. 

When  kin^s  on  slender  quarrels  run  to  war)*. 

And  then,  in  cruel  and  unkindly  wise, 

Commend  thefts,  rapes,  murder  of  innocents, 

The  spoil  of  lowns^  ruins  of  mighty  realms. 

Think  you  such  pnnces  do  suppose  themseWes 

Subject  to  laws  of  kind,  and  fear  of  Gods? 

Murders  and  violent  thefts  in  priTate  men 

Are  heinous  crimes,  and  full  oi  foul  reproach ; 

Yet  no  offence,  and  deck'd  with  glorious  name 

Of  noble  conquests  in  the  bands  otKings.*^ — Act.  ii.  sc.  I. 

We  have  taken  no  liberty  with  this  very  edifying  counsel,,  except  that 
of  altering  the  ancient  spelling.    The  doctrine  requires  as  litUe  assistance. 

After  Lord  Sackville  followed  Edwafda,  who,  in  1571,  wrote  *•  Tlie 
Comedy  of  Damon  and  Pythias."  It  has,  notwithstanding  its  title,  some 
things  of  tragedy  in  it;  but  the  serious  parts  are  nearly  worthless.  The 
style  is  rude  and  bad  enough,  and  the  play  is  filled  with  anachronisms  and 
inconsistencies ;  but  there  is  an  attempt  at  character  in  one  or  two  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama,  which  serves  in  some  small  measure  to  redeem  it. 
Aristippus  is  an  instance  of  a  philosopher  turned  courtier;  and  Garisophus 
is  a  specimen  of  the  parasite  plant,  which  we  can  easily  suppose  flourished 
and  multiplied  as  readily  at  the  foot  of  ^Eloa,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or 
the  Thames,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Archangel .  About  the  same  ti  me 
with  Edwards  lived  and  wrote  Thomas  Preston,  the  author  of  *'  Cambises, 
king  of  Persia."  This  tragedy  is  remarkable  only  for  its  having  been 
referred  to,  as  is  supposed,  by  Shakspeare  in  **  Henry  the  Fourth."  The 
"  vein"  of  Cambises,  however,  is  but  a  sorry  vein ;  and  is  more  dull  than 
extravagant.  It  would  probably  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  but  for 
FalstaiTs  allusion.  fTheUtone,  the  author  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  is 
scarcely  worth  a  mention,  unless  it  be  that  Shakspeare  has  borrowed  bis 
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mbiect  of  * '  Measore  tor  Measure''  from  him ;  neither  is  Kyd,  who 
wrote  ' '  Soliman  and  Perseda,  and  ''  The  Spapish  Tragedy."  We  say  this 
ODfhe  sapposition  that  some  other  was  the  author  of  the  gcene  in  tho- 
litter  play,  where  Hieronimo  is  discovered  mad.  There  is  in  that  scene, 
indeed,  a  wild  and  stem  grief,  painted  with  toerftil  strength,  which  we  must 
not  altogether  pasaoyer.    The  following  short  extract  is  powerful  and  fine. 

TAa  Pamter  mUrs . 

*        <*  Pami.  God  blew  jou,  sir. 

HUr,  Wherefore?  why,  thou  scornful  viUain? 

How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I  be  blest  ? 

Jtab.  What  would'st  thou  have,  good  feflow? 

Paint.  Justioe,  madam. 

Hier.  Oh  !  ambitious  beggar,  would'st  thou  have  that 
That  lives  not  in  the  world  T 
Why,  aff  thtt-JandeWed  mines  canntl  buy 
An  ouac0  of  Justice,  'tiis  a  jewel  so  inestimable. 
]  tell  thee,  God  balh  engroesM  all  justice  in  his  hands, 
And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him. 

Paint.  Oh !  then  I  see  Chat  God  must  right  me  for 
My  murder'd  son. 

Hier.  How,  was  thy  son  murder'd  ? 

Paint.  Ay,  air :  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 
^  Hier,  What!  not  as  thine?  that's  a  lie 
As  massy  as  the  earth :  1  had  a  son 
Whose  least  uovahied  hair  did  weigh 
A  thousand  of  thy  sons,  and  he  was  murder'd. . 

Paint.  Alas !  sir,  I  had  no  more  but  he. 

Hier.  Nor  I^  nor  I :  but  this  same  one  of  mine 
Was  worth  a  legion.    But  all  is  one ;  Pedro, 
Jaques.  go  in  a  doors,  Isabella,  go. 
And  th»  good  fellow  here,  and  I 
Will  range  this  hideous  orchard  up  and  dowa 
Like  two  she  lions  reaved  of  our  young.** 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  others  who  may  be  said  to  haye  flourished 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare — JVilmot,  who  wrote  *'  Tancred  and  Gis- 
monde" — Oreene,  the  author  of  *'  James  the  ¥ouTih**—Legge,  who  is  said 
to  have  written  **■  Richard  the  Third"-^he  celebrated  John  Lify  the  Euphuist. 
^^eorge  Peele,  who  wrote  **  David  and  Bethsabe,"  and  *'  Mahomet  and 
Hiron,"  and  some  other  dramas;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Christopher 
MarloW  (for  Lilly's  plays  can  scarcely  be  considered  within  the  limit  of  oui^ 
aabject}  may  he  passed  over  without  further  mention.    The  lines  of  Peele 
are  sweet  and  flowing,  but  thoy  have  little  imagination  and  no  strength ;  and 
he  is  without  a  notion  of  dialogue.     He  would  have  written  pastorals  per- 
haps smoothly  and  pleasantly,  but  the  passions  were  altogether  above  him. 
One  of  his  plays,  *  *  Mahomet  and  Hiron,''  is  prpbably  the  source  from  which 
ancient  Pistol  has  derived  a  portion  of  his  learning.    David  and  Belhsabe 
reminds  us  of  the  Old  Mysteries :  its  style,  however,  is  different,  and  it  has 
some  lines  that  have  undoubtedly  great  beauty.     In  Bethsabe's  apostrophe 
to  the  air,  she  says — 

'*  Deck  thyself  in  loose  robes, 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes"— 

wfaldi  is  delicacy  itself ;  nor  can  the  following  lines  in  the  same  play  ( de^ 
scribing  a  fountain)  be  denied  the  merit  of  being  extremely  graceful  :— 

^  The  brim  let  be  embraced  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sounds  the  waters  make, 
With  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse : , 
Let  an  the  grass  that  beautiSes  her  bower 
Bear  manna  erery  mom  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hnngs  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermoo  hil\.*^ 
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Bat  Jfisf/ottf  was  undoubfedly  Ike  greatest  tragic  writer  that  prtioedri 
Slkakapeare.    The  nuril  of  eilravagaDce  seems  to  haye  dwelt  in  his  bnin, 
and  to  hav9  impelled  him  on  to  the  nwst  extraorAaary  feats :  but  his  muse 
had  a  fiery  wing,  and  bore  him  over  the  dark  and  unhallowed  depths  of 
his  subject  m  a  strong  and  untifing  flight.     This  poet  is  less  remarkable  ior 
his  insight  into  human  character,  than  for  bis  rich  and  gloomy  imaginalioa, 
and  his  great  powers  of  diction,--4dr  whether  stately,  or  terrible,  or  tender, 
he  excels  in  all.     Uis^mi^ty  line"  was  famous  in  his  own  time,  aod 
cannot  be  denied  even  now :  yet  he  could  stoop  from  the  heights  of  a  lawless 
fancy,  or  the  dignity  of  solemn  declamation,  to  words  of  the  softest  wilchery. 
He  certainly  loved  to  wander  from  the  common  track,  and  dash  at  once 
into  peril  and  mystery ;  and  this  daring  it  was  which  led  him  naturally  to 
his  subliqaity  and  extravagance.  Unfortunately  Marlow  is  never  content  with 
doing  a  little,  nor  even  with  doing  enough;  but  he  fills  the  cup  of  horror 
till  it  overflows.     There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  his  tragedy  of 
**  Lust's  Dominion,"  which  seems  written  from  a  desire  to  throw  ofl"  a  tor- 
menting load  of  animal  spirits.  There  is  a  perpetual  spurning  at  restraints,  a 
warring  with  reason  and  probability,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  play. 
Eleazar,  the  Moor,  is  a  mad  savage,  who  should  have  been  shut  up  io  a 
cage,  and  the  queen,  his  paramour,  with  him ;  and  the  whole  diaJogae 
(though  there  are  some  strong  well-sustained  passages)  is  as  unequal  and 
turbulent  as  the  characters. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Marlow,  ''Faustus"  is  the  finest,  and  <' Edward  the 
Second  "  pernaps  the  most  equal.  The  **  Jew  of  M^Ua"  we  cannot  admire, 
(though  there  is  in  it  certainly  the  first  hint  of  Shylock);  and  Tamburlaiae. 
generally  speaking,  is  either  fustian  or  fren2y.  However,  the  poet's  idea  of 
tho  bones  of  the  aim— 

^  That  bbw  Uie  moraing  from  their  nottrila," 

is  magnificent,  and  his  description  of  Tamburlaine's  person 

**  (Sueh  brcMith  d  thooUers  m  waiAi  nainlj  bear 
Old  Atlas'  burden"—) 

recalls,  not  unpleasantly,  to  our  mind  the  description  of  the  great  ^'secood 
spirit  '*  of  Milton  .*  *  *  Faustus  "  is  the  story  of  a  learned  man  who  sells  him- 
self to  the  devil,  on  condition  of  having  unlimited  power  on  earth  for 
twenty-four  years;  and  Mephostophilis  (a  spirit)  is  given  to  him  as  a  slave, 
These  two  worthies  pass  from  place  to  place,  enjoying  themselves  in  feast- 
ings  and  love,  and  triumphs  of  various  kinds;  and,  by  the  aid  of  Lacifer, 
they  beat  priests  and  abuse  the  pope  to  his  face,  and  commit  similar  enor- 
mities, in  defiance  of  ''maledicats**  and  other  formidable  weapon*  ^ 
church  construction.  There  are  many  single  lines  and  phrases  in  display 
which  might  be  selected  as  incontestable  evidence  that  Marlow  was,  in  feli- 
city of  thought  and  strength  of  expression,  second  only  to  Shakspeare  bii^ 
self.  (As  a  dramatist,  however,  he  is  inferior  to  others.)  Some  of  his  tarsal 
thougnt  are  even  like  those  of  our  matchless  poet ;  as  when  he  speaks  of 


-*^  UDWedded  maids 


Sbadowiag  more  beauty  m  their  airy  brows 
Thuk  have  the  while  breasts  of  the  queea  of  fere ;" 


*  **  With  Albntean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  mooarohiea." 
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•rofa  temple 

*'  That  tftreain  tho  stars  with  her  aspiring  top  ;** 

aod  where  he  refers  to  a  man  who  has  an  amiable  soul, 

^  If  sin  by  castom  grow  not  into  nature"— 

and  many  others.  But  Faustus's  death  is  the  most  appalling  thing  in  the 
play.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  it  by  a  brief 
extract— he  must  read  it  with  its  "  pomp  and  circumstance'"  about  it. 
Faustus  is  to  die  at  twelve,  and  the  clock  has  already  struck  eleren.  He 
gr^ns  forth  his  last  speech,  which  begins  thus-^ 

''OFaustas! 

Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  five. 
And  (hen  thou  muse  be  damn'd  p^rpetUBHy. 
Stand  still,  you  ever  nofing  spheres  of  heavea. 
That  Time  nuiy  cease,  and  Midnight  never  odom  ! 
Pair  Nature's  eye,  rise — rise  of^ain,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but  « 

A  year— a  inonib— a  week— 4i  nafurel  day-^ 
That  Fausius  may  repent,  and  save  his  soul,"  &c. 

Aad  now,  to  pass  from  the  terrible  to  the  gentle,  nothing  can  be  more  soft 
than  the  lines  which  he  addresses  to  the  Vision  of  Helen,  whom  he  requiresi 
lo  paas  before  him  when  he  is  in  search  of  a  mistress.  He  is  smitten  at 
^^aae  by  her  excelling  beauty  and  thus  he  speaks  : — 

^  Waa  this  the  face  that  launch'd  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium  !— 
Sweet  Helen,  roale  me  immortal  with  a  kiss— 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul  .... 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena.   ^ 
I  will  be  Pftris,  and  for  love  of  thee 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wiitenburg  be  sack*d^ 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Meneiaus, 
And  wear  thy  ooloan  on  my  plumed  tiKtft. 
•—Oh !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  eveaang  air,. 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
When  he  appeared  to  baplcsH  Semele; 
More  lovely  tnan  the  monarch  of  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms. 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour."-** 

• 

Following  Marlow,  but  far  outshining  him  and  all  others  in  the  vigour 
and  variety  of  his  mighty  intellect,  arose  the  first  of  all  poets,  whether  in 
the  East  or  West-— Shakspbabb.  He  had,  it  is  true,  many  contemporaries, 
whose  names  have  since  become  famous, — men  who  slept  for  a  time  in  un- 
disturbed obscurity,  and  who  are  at  last  brought  forward  lo  illustrate  the 
fashion  of  their  time,  and  to  give  bright  evidence  of  its  just  renown.  Yet 
there  is  not  one  worthy  of  being  raised  to  a  comparison  with  Shakspeare 
himself.  One  had  a  lofty  fancy,  another  a  deep  flow  of  melodious  verse, 
another  a  profound  reach  of  thought ;  a  fourth  caught  well  the  mere  manners 
of  the  age,  while  others  would  lash  its  vice  or  laud  its  proud  deeds,  in  verse 
worthy  of  the  actfr  which  they  recorded;  but  Shakspeare  surpassed  them 
aH.  Id  the  raee  of  fame  he  was  foremost,  and  alone.  He  was,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  competition,  the  first  writer  of  his  age  or  nation.  He  illuBunated 
the  land  in  which  he  lived,  like  a  constellation.  There  were,  as  we  have 
said,  other  bright  aspects,  which  cast  a  glory  upon  the  world  of  letters ;  but 
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he  alone  had  that  radiating  intellect  which  extended  all  ways,  and  pene^ 
trated  all  things,  scattering  the  darkness  of  ignorance  that  rested  on  his  age, 
while  it  invigorated  its  spirit  and  bettered  the  heart.  He  was  witty,  aod 
humorous,  and  tender,  and  lofty,  and  airy,  and  profound,  beyond  all  meo 
who  have  lived  before  or  since.  He  had  that  particular  and  eminent  fa— 
culty,  which  no  other  tragic  writer  perhaps  ever  possessed,  of  divesting 
his  subject  altogether  of  himself.  He  developed  the  characters  of  men,  but 
never  intruded  himself  amongst  them.  He  fashioned  figures  of  all  coloars 
and  shapes  and  sizes ;  but  he  did  not  put  the  stamp  of  egotism  upon  them, 
nor  breathe  over  each  the  sickly  hue  of  his  own  opinion.  They  were  fresh 
and  strong,  beautiful  or  grotesque,  as  occasion  asked, — or  they  were  blended 
and  compounded  of  diflerent  metals,  to  suit  the  various  uses  of  human  life; 
and  thus  cast,  he  sent  them  forth  amongst  mankind  to  take  their  chance  for 
immortality. 

The  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  were  great  and  remarkable  men. 
They  had  winged  imaginations,  and  made  lofty  flights.  They  saw  above, 
below,  or  around ;  «but  they  had  not  the  taste  or  discrimination  which  he 
possessed,  nor  the  same  extensive  vision.  They  drew  correctly  and  vividly 
tor  particular  aspects,  while  he  towered  above  his  subject,  and  surveyed  it 
on  all  sides,  from ''  top  to  toe."  If  some  saw  farther  than  others,  they  were 
dazzled  at  the  riches  before  them,  and  grasped  hastily,  and  with  little  care. 
They  were  perplexed  with  that  variety  which  he  made  subservient  to  the 
general  effect.  They  painted  a  portrait— or  two— or  three  only,  as  tbou^ 
afraid  of  confusion.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  managed  and  marshalled  all. 
His  characters  lie  like  strata  of  earth,  one  under  another ;  or,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  *'  matched  in  mouth  like  bells, — each  under  each."  We 
need  only  look  to  the  plays  of  Falstaif ,  where  there  are  wits  and  rogues  and 
simpletons  of  a  dozen  shades, — Falslaff,  Hal,  Poins,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
Hostess,  Shallow,  Silence,  Slender, — to  say  nothing  of  those  rich  recruits, 
equal  only  to  a  civil  war.  Now,  no  one  else  has  done  this,- and  it  must  be 
presumed  that  none  have  been  able  to  do  it ;  Marlow,  Marston,  Webst^, 
Becker,  Jonson,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — a  strong  phalanx,  yet 
none  have  proved  themselves  competent  to  so  difficult  a  task. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  one  faculty  that  Shak- 
speare excelled  his  fellows,  as  in  that  wondrous  combination  of  talent,  which 
has  made  him,  beyond  controversy,  eminent  above  all.*  He  was  as  uni- 
versal as  the  light,  and  had  riches  countless.  The  Greek  dramatists  are 
poor  in  the  comparison.  The  gloom  of  Fate  hung  over  their  tragedies,  and 
they  spoke  by  the  oracle.  They  have  indeed  too  much  of  the  monotony 
of  their  skies ;  but  our  poet,  while  he  had  the  brightness  of  the  summer 
months,  was  as  various  as  the  April  season,  and  as  fickle  and  fantastic  as 
May. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  characters  of  writers  cannot  be  discovered  from 
their  works.  There  is  sure  to  be  some  betrayal, —  (Shakspeare  is  a  won- 
derful and  single  exception  in  his' dramatic  works,  but  he  has  written  others) 
— there  is  always  some  mark  of  vanity,  or  narrow  bigotry,  or  intolerant 
pride,  when  either  of  these  vices  darken  or  contract  the  poet's  heart  :  there 
is  some  moment  when  he  who  is  querulous  will  complain,  and  he  who  is 
misanthropic  will  pour  out  his  hate;  but  passing  by  the  dramas,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  personal  failings,  there  is  nothing  to 

*  Sec  Mr.  Hazliu's  EsKay^on  the  characters  of  Shakspeare. 
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be  tcNuid  in -all  his  lyrical  writings,  save  only  a  little  repining ;  and  this  the. 
malioepf  his  stars  may  well  excuse.  The  poets.and  wits  of  modern  times 
would,  we  suspect,  spurn  at  the  servitude  which  Shakspeare  wore  out  with 
pafieoce.  But  he,  rich  as  he  was  in  active  faculty,  possessed  also  the  pas- 
sire  TJrtae  of  endurance— the  plMosophy  which  enabled  him  to  meet  mis- 
loftane,  and  to  bear  up  against  the  accidents  of  poverty  and  of  the  time. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Lord  Southampton,  th^t  he  could  distinguish 
in  some  measure  the  worth  of  our  matchless  poet,  and  that  he  had  gene- 
rosity enough  to  honour  and  reward  it.  So  much  has  been  written  and 
sud  oo  Shakspeare,  that  we  will  not  add  further  to  the  enormities  of  cri- 
tician.  He  breathes  hke  a  giant  under  the  loads  of  rubbish  which  his  pigmy 
critics  and  commenlators  have  flung  upon  him.  One  good  editor,  with  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  diction  of  the  times,  would  do  the 
world  a  service  by  casting  aside  nine-tenths  of  the  barren  dissertation  that 
has  been  wasted  on  the  subject,  and  which  now  remains,  like  a  caput  mar- 
/mras,  weighing  down  the  better  text  of  our  greatest  poet. 

After  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  altogether  the  highest 
claims  to  considerations.  For,  though  Ben  Jonson  was  more  eminent  in 
some  respeeUf  and  Massinger  better  in  others,  they  were,  as  serious  drama- 
tic pools,  decidedly  superior  to  both.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  Beaumont 
from  Fletcher;  especially  as  all  the  plays  wherein  the  former  had  a  share 
are  not  certainly  known.  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  had  the  better  judg- 
ment (to  have  ''brought  the  ballast  of  judgment''),  and  Fletcher  the  live- 
lier and  more  prolific  fancy ;  but  as  the  latter  was  the  sole  author  of  the 
"  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  "  Valentinian,"  **  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife," 
and  **  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"*  besides  being  concerned  jointly  with 
Beaumont  in  some  of  the  most  serious  plays  which  pass  under  their  joint 
names,  he  is  entitled  on  the  whole  to  the  greatest  share  of  our  admiration. 
An  excellent  critic  has  said  of  Fletcher,  that  he  was  *'  mistrustful  of  nature." 
We  think  rather  that  he  was  careless  of  her.  He  lets  his  Muse  run  riot 
too  often.  There  is  no  symptom  of  timidity  about  him  (if  that  be  meant) : 
he  never  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  deep  thought,  curbing  his  wit  for  pro- 
priety's sake.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems  often  not  to  know  where  to  stop. 
Hence  it  is  that  his  style  becomes  dilated,  and  has  sometimes  an  appearance 
of  efleminacy. 

If  we  may  believe  the  portraits  of  Fletcher,  there  was  something  flushed 
and  sanguine  in  his  personal  complexion.  His  eye  had  a  fiery  and  eager 
look;  his  hair  inclined  to  red;  and  his  whole  appearance  is  restless,  and, 
without  being  heavy,  is  plethoric.  And  his  verse  is  like  himself.  It  is 
flushed  and  full  of  animal  spirit.  It  has  as  much  of  this  as  Marlow's  had; 
but  there  is  not  the  same  extravagance,  and  scarcely  the  same  power,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verse  of  the  elder  dramatist.  Fletcher,  however,  had 
a  great  deal  of  humour,  and  a  great  deal  of  sprightliness.  There  is  a 
buoyancy  in  his  language  that  is  never  perceptible  in  Massinger,  nor  even 
in  the  shrewder  scenes  of  Ben  Jonson ; — but  he  had  not  a  wit  like  Shaks- 
peare, nor  a  tithe  of  his  ethereal  fancy.  There  is  always  something  tvorldfy 
in  Fletcher,  and  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  which  interferes  with  their 
airest  abstractions,  and  drags  down  the  wings  of  their  Muse.  We  see  it  in 
the  ''Witch  "  of  Middleton,  in  the  <*  Faithful  Shepherdess  "  of  Fletcher  and 
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The  Two  Noble  Kinnneii"  is  said  to  Kave  been  written  by  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare;  rod 
1^  early  pari  of  Ihe  play  certainly  betrays  marks  of  the  great  master  hand,  or  else  on  imiiaion 
sc^exijanie,  as  to  cause  our  regret  tliat  it  was  not  more  frequently  attempted. 
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Others ;  whereas  we  do  not  feel  it  in  ''  The  Tempest, "  nor  in  "  Macbelk,'* 
disturbing  our  delusion ;  and  Oberon  and  Titania  and  her  crew,  evei)  ^Rtca 
they  mix  with  the  *'  rude  mechanicals, " 

^  Who  work  for  bread  upon  ^henian  •CalU,"-' 

remain  to  us  a  golden  dream.  They  meet  by  moonlight  upon  the  haanted 
shores  of  Athens,  to  ma^ie  sport  with  human  creatures,  to  discuss  their  Hoy, 
jealousies,  to  submit  even  to  the  thraldom  of  an  earthly  passion ;  but  they 
^till  keep  up  their  elGn  slate,  from  first  to  last,  unsoiled  by  any  touch  oif 
mortality. 

Before  we  part  with  Fletcher,  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  passage  from  hii 
tragedy  of  "  Philaster,"  that  will  illustrate,  more  than  any  thing  we  can  say, 
both  his  merits  and  defects.  Bellario  ( a  girl  in  disguise  ]  addresses  the  luag 
of  Sicily,  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  (Arethusa),  who  has  just  been  married 
clandestinely  to  Philaster.  The  young  couple  come  in  as  masquers;  and 
thus  the  boy-girl  intercedes  : — 

**  Right  royal  sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epiilmlamium  of  these  lovers^ 
But  haTing  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortunes. 
And  wanliaff  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  ou,  thuM  in  glad  story 
1  give  you  all.    These  two.  fair  cedar  branches. 
The  noblest  of  the  moimtam,  where  they  grew    .' 
Straightest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  bare  made  their  laveM,  and  slept 
Free  from  the  Sirian  star,  and  the  fell  thuuder-stroke. 
Free  from  the  obuds,  when  ibej  were  big  with  humour. 
And  deliver'd 

In  thousand  spouts  their  issues  to  the  earth  :— 
Oh !  there  was  none  but  silent  Quiet  there ; 
Till  never  pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs. 
Base  under-brambles,  to  divorce  these  branches ; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so : — 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  bk>wn  again. 
And  made  these  bnoches  meet  and  twine  together. 
Never  to  be  divided.— The  Ood,  that  sings 
His  holy  numbers  over  marriage  beds. 
Hath  knit  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they  stand 
Your  children,  mighty  king ;  and  I  have  done.** 

With  regard  to  Massinger,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  ^  ^^ 
decidedly  inferior  to  Fletcher  as  a  poet ;  but  that  he  was  a  more  equal  writer 
is  very  possible,  and  he  had  perhaps  as  great  a  share  of  the  mere  dramatic 
faculty.     His  verse  has  been  celebrated  for  its  flow,  we  believe,  by  vt 
Ferriar;  but  we  cannot,  we  confess,  perceive  much  beauty  in  it.  ^'^ 
ni^ed  and  harsh,  but  it  wants  music,  nevertheless;  it  runsiaa  tojera* 
bly  regular  current,  but  it  has  seldom  or  never  any  felicitous  modidaboi^' 
Hassinger  himself  has  not  much  of  the  fluctuation  of  genius.  We  wouia 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  carelessness  is  the  necessary  concomiUnU 
talent,  but  merely  that  Massinger  rarely  rises  much  beyond  the  level 
which  he  sets  out.    He  is  less  accessible  to  passion  than  Fletcher  a 
others,  and  is  not  often  either  very  elevated  or  very  profound.    B**  ""¥^ 
nation  does  not  soar,  like  Marlow's,  nor  penetrate,  like  the  dark  ww» 
power  of  Webster.    He  has  strength,  however,  and  sometimes  ^^?L 
jesty  of  diction.     He  builds  up  a  character  to  a  stately  height,  ''^^^^^(^ 
does  not  often  endow  it  with  the  turns  and  vacillations  of  }*"?*'^^ 
"Sforza''  is  the  best  which  occms  to  us  at  this  moment,  and  is  ib^ 
measure  an  exception  to  our  opinion.    We  do  not  see  any  thing  imprw^ 
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lie  in  Us  cotidoct,  more  tbtii  is  justilBed  by  the  irregularitiee  of  haman 
natore.  His  wild  admiration  and  fierce  injunctions  are  sufficiently  oonsis^ 
tent ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  rises  upon  us,  from  being  the  slave  of  a  wo- 
man's beauty  to  the  height  of  a  hero  and  philosopher,  has  always  attracted 
our  deep  regaid.  His  return,  and  his  remorse,  too,  are  all  in  character; 
though  M assinger's  forte  is  by  no  means  the  pathetic,  the  death  of 
IS  full  of  pathos.     He  sighs  forth  this  breath  thus — 

**  Vet  I  will  not  die  raging ;  for,  alas ! 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy. — 
Bunr  me  with  Mareelia, 
And  let  oar  epitaphs  be" 

and  here  death  euts  short  his  saying ;  but  the  unfinished  accents  are  more 
tondting  than  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  strained  completion. 

We  ^nk  of  Ben  Jonwm^  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  we  name 
iBenmoDt  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He  was  not  equal  to  his  com- 
panioiis  in  tragedy ;  but  he  was  superior  to  them,  and  perhaps  to  almost  all 
others,  in  his  terse,  shrewd,  sterling,  vigorous,  comic  scenes.  He  had  a 
faculty  between  wit  and  humour  (but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter), 
whidi  has  not  been  surpassed.  His  strokes  were  sometimes  as  subtle  as 
Sfaalispeare's;  but  his  arrowy  wit  was  not  feathered.  His  humour  was 
scarcely  so  broad  and  obvious  as  Fletcher's ;  but  it  was  more  searching,  and 
equally  true.  His  tragedies  were  inferior  to  his  comedies.  He  had  a  learned 
eye,  and  set  down  good  things  from  the  book ;  but  he  relies  upon  facts  ( if 
we  may  so  speak )  instead  of  Nature,  and  they  do  not  provide  for  all  the  di- 
lemmas to  which  his  heroes  are  reduced. 

Of  MiddleUm  it  may  be  said,  that  he  had  a  hig^  imagination,  and  was  an 
observer  of  manners  and  character;  and  that  his  verse  was  rich,  being 
studded  with  figures  and  bright  conceits.  His  play  of  the  "  Witch"  is  sup- 
posed by  Stevens  to  have  preceded  Macbeth ;  and,  if  so,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Shakspeare  made  use  of  it.  The  relative  merits  of  his 
witches  and  those  of  Shakspeare  have  already  been  decided  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lamb  to  our  satisfaction.  As  a  play,  we  prefer,  on  the  whole,  our  author's 
•*  Women  Beware  of  Women."  Leontio's  speech,  when  he  is  returning 
home  to  his  young  wife,  is  a  fine  compliment  to  marriage. 

Jfarston  was  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  dramatic  writer.  He  was  harsh  in 
his  style,  and  cynical  and  sceptical  in  his  ideas  of  human  nature.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  a  deep  and  bold  thinker ;  and  he  might  have  filled  the  office  of 
a  court  jester,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  motley,  for  he  could  whip  a  folly 
well.  He  held  up  the  mirror  to  vice,  but  seldom  or  never  to  virtue.  He 
had  litUe  imagination,  and  less  dilatation,  but  brings  his  ideas  at  once  to  a 
point.  A  fool  or  a  bra^rt  he  could  paint  well,  or  a  bitter  wit :  but  ho 
does  little  else;  for  his  villains  are  smeared  over,  and  his  good  people  have 
DO  marks  of  distinction  upon  them.  Yet  there  are  a  few  touches  of  strange 
pathos  in  the  midst  of  his  satires ;  but  they  arise  from  the  depth  of  the  senti- 
ment, rather  than  from  the  situation  of  things,  or  from  any  strength  of  pas-^ 
sion  in  the  speaker,  either  of  love  or  )>ity  or  despair.  Marston  appears  to 
OS  like  a  man  who,  having  outlived  the  hopes  of  a  turbulent  youth,  |^as 
learned  nothing  but  that  evil  is  a  great  principle  of  humaa  nature,  and 
mingies  sparin^y  the  tenderness  of  past  recollections  with  the  bitter  con- 
sciousnesB  of  existing  ill. 

Decker  had  a  better  notion  of  character  than  most  of  his  contemporaries ; 
but  he  had  not  the  poignancy  of  Marston,  and  scarcely  the  imagination  oJf 
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MiddletOD,  and  fell  shorl  of  the  extra vagaiot  pcywer  and  toi^ring  style  of 
Marlow.     Perhaps,  however,  he  had  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  dra- 
malist  than  either.     He  understood  the  yaciliatioDS  of  the  human  mind. 
His  men  and  women  did  not  march  to  the  end  ot  the  drama  without  tani- 
ing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left;  bat  they  gave  themselves* up  to  nature  and 
their  passions,  and  let  us  pleasantly  into  some  of  the  secrets  and  inconsis^ 
tencies  of  the  actual  world.    His  portraits  of  Mattheo  and  Bellafront  ( pmt^ 
ticularly  the  former),  of  Friscobaldo  and  Hypolito,  are  admirable.     He  19 
almost  the  only  writer  (even  in  his  great  time)  who  permits  circumstauios 
to  have  their  full  effect  upon  persons,  and  to  turn  them  from  the  path  on 
which  they  set  out.    He  did  not  torture  facts  to  suit  a  preconceived  cha- 
racter; but  varied  the  character  according  to  events.    He  knew  that  to  be 
inconsistent  and  to  change  was  natural  to  man  (and  woman )»  and  acted 
accordingly.    As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Decker,  the  reader  may  Cake 
the  following  extract.    The  Duke  (of  Milan )  and  his  Doctor  and  senranls 
are  waiting  for  the  revival  of  Infelicia,  who  has  been  thrown,  by  opiates^ 
into  a  sleep. 

^  Duke.  Uncurtain  1i«ro 
Softly,  sweet  doctor  .  .  .'  .  You  cali'd 
For  muak),  did  you  not  ?    Oh,  ho !  it  speaks, 
Tt  speaks.     Watch,  sirs,  her  waking ;  note  those  sands. 
Doctor,  sit  down.     A  dukedooi  that  should  weigh 
Mine  own  twice  down,  being  put  into  one  scale. 
And  that  fond  desperate  boy  HypoKlo 
Making  the  weight  up,  should  not  (at  roj  hands) 

RlIV    hoc    1*    #tln  AtlkAr     mmm^rn^   k^.  ..«».«  »j>.x.  Itwd* 


well. 


Ere  he  shall  marry  her.    I  must  confess 

Hypolito  is  noWy  born ;  a  man, 

Did  not  mine  enemy's  blood  boil  in  his  veins . 

Servant.  She  wakes,  my  lord. 

Duke.  L.-)ok,  Doctor  Benedict. 

!.f!*"S.®  y*»  **"  y**"*"  **^«»'  n»»n*a>n  for  Uuth 
Whate'er  the  Doctor  or  myself  aver. 

It^fel.  Oh !  God.— what  fearful  dreams  I 

Servant.  I^dy ! 
.  Duke.  Oirl! 

^r  fr'  f°C^'»c»a !— how  is  \  now?  ha,— speak  ! 
yfi     Irawell.   W^hat  makes  this  doctor  here?— I'm 

I  T/ L  ij       "  ^^^  "®*  ***»  ®'^"  "°^-     Sickness*  pale  hand 

LauJ  hoM  on  thee,  e'en  in  the  dead  of  feasting ; 

And  when  a  cup,  crown'd  with  thy  lover's  health. 

Had  touch'd  thy  lips,  a  sensible  cold  dew 

Siood  on  thy  cheeks,  as  if  that  Death  had  wept 

To  see  such  beauty  alter'd." 

Chapman  (the  translator  of  Homer)  was  a  grave  and  solid  writer;  but 
he  did  not  possess  much  skill  in  tragedy ;  and  in  his  dramas  at  least,  did 
not  show  the  same  poetic  power  as  some  of  his  rivals.  Nevertheless  he  was 
a  fine  pedant,  a  stately  builder  of  verse.  In  his  best-known  tragedy,  * '  Bussy 
d  Ambois/'  his  hero  will  receive  no  human  help  when  dying,  but  says— 

"  £"*P  ^^y  ^^^  sword,  as  thou  hast  ever  done. 
The  equal  ihouzht  I  bear  of  life  and  death 
Shall  make  me  faint  on  no  side  :  I  am  up 
Here  like  a  Roman  statue :  I  will  stand 
•  Till  Death  hath  made  me  marble.    Oh !  my  fame, 

Live,  in  despite  of  murder.    Take  thy  wings. 
And  haste  thee  where  the  grey -eyed  Morn  perfumes 
Her  rosy  chariot  with  Sabaean  spices  *, 
Fly  where  the  Evening,  from  Iberian  vales. 
Tajtes  on  her  swarthy  shdulders  Hecat^ 
Qrown'd  with  a  grove  of  oaks  ; 
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Aod  tell  tbem  all  that  D'Amboiii  now  is  hasting 
To  the  eternal  dwellers. '^ 

WtbHer  was  altogether  of  a  different  stamp.  He  was  an  unequal  writer ; 
fU/of  agloomy  power,  but  with  touches  of  profoundsentiment  and  the  deepest 
pathos.  His  imagination  rioted  upon  the  grave,  and  frenzy  and  murder 
and  '  loathed  Melancholy'  were  in  his  dreams.  A  common  calamity  was 
hmeath  him,  and  ordinary  yengeaoce  was  too  trivial  for  his  Muse.  His 
pen  distilled  blood  ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  hospital  and  the  charnel- 
hoQBe,  ancLracked  his  brain  to  outvie  the  horrors  of  both .  H  rs  visions  were 
BotoCheayen,  nor  of* the  air;  but  they  came,  dusky  and  earthy,  from  the 
lonb;  and  the  madhouse  emptied  its  cells  to  do  justice  to  the  closing  of  his 
fearful  stories.  There  are  few  passages,  except  in  Shakspeare,  which  have 
so  deep  a  sentiment  as  the  followhig.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  has 
awed  his  sister  (the  duchess  of  Malfy}  to  bo  murdered  by  Bosola,  Ins  crea- 
ture.   They  are  standing  by  the  dead  body« 

^  BosoL  Fix  your  eye  here. ' 

F«r.  CoostaDtly. 

Bosol.  Do  you  not  weep? — 
Ot^r  siiM  onlv  speak :  Murtber  cries  out : 
The  element  of  water  moia  »*n9  the  earth ; 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  hcaveiw. 

Fer.  Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazzle.  8lic  died  young ! 

Bo$ol.  I  tltink  not  so:  her  infelicity 
Seetn'd  to  have  years  to6  roany. 

Fer.  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  ingtant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute.'^ 

We  would  not  be  supposed  to  assert  that  this  writer  was  without  his 
tiuJts.  On  the  contrary,  he  bad  several ; — he  had  a  too  gloomy  brain,  a 
dislerapered  taste  ;  he  was  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes  dull;  but  he 
had  great  sentiment,  and  not  unfrequently  great  vigour  of  expression.  He 
was  like  Marlow,  with  this  difference — that  as  Marlow's  imagination  was 
aoaring,  so,  on  the  other  and,  was  his  penetrating  and  profound.  The  one 
rose  to  the«tars*  the  other  plunged  to  the  centre ;  equally  distant  from  the 
bare  common-places  of  the  earth,  they  sought  for  thoughts  and  images  in 
ckMids  and  depths,  and  arrived,  by  different  means,  at  the  same  great  end. 
Mnoi^  and  Field  are  respectable  names  of  this  period ;  but,  as  they  gene- 
rally wiote  in  conjunction  with  others,  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  them  an 
independent  reputation.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  former 
wasthe  author  of ''  The  Witch  of  Edmonton/'  and  bore  for  some  time  the 
credit  of  "  The  Parliament  of  Love." 

Ford  is  sufficiently  peculiar  in  his  talent,  as  well  as  his  style,  to  call  for 
a  separate  mention.  His  principal  play  of  '*  'Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore," 
betnys  great  powers  of  pathos,  and  much  sweetness  of  versification ;  but 
they  should  not  have  been  wasted  on  such  a  subject.  We  are  not  persons 
to  put  the  Tragic  Muse  in  fetters,  nor  to  imprison  her  within  very  circum- 
scribed limits;  but  there  are  subjects  (be  they  fact  or  fiction)  which  are 
nauseous  to  all  except  distempered  minds.  There  can  be  no  good  gained 
by  ruDfiing  counter  to  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  all  society.  There  is  no 
Initli  elicited,  no  moral  enforced  ;  and  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  bo  enlarged  by  anatomising  monstrous  deformities, 
or  expatiating  upon  ibo  hideous  anomalies  of  the  species.  Ford  has  not 
much  strength  or  knowledge  of  character;  nor  has  he  much  depth  of  sen- 
timent, ^except  ill  portraying  the  passion  of  lo^'o.     In  that,  however,  he 
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a  master ;  but  he  could  nol  portray  a  whole  character,  the  good  aad  the  ill, 
and  those  proper  shades  of  the  iotellect,  those  turns  and  touches  of  passion, 
which  have  made  Shakspeare  immortal.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  an  obli- 
quity of  understanding  which  led  him  to  the  discovepy  of  error  only.  Hia 
intellectual  retina  seems  to  have  been  too  small  to  receive  the  whole  com- 
pass and  sketch  of  man.  If  he  praised,  he  praised  in  general,  with  little 
discrimination ;  and  his  writings  have  none  of  the  nicer  touches  of  afTection 
or  goodness.  But,  with  the  lash  in  his  hand,  and  a  knave  or  a  fool  to  deal 
with,  he  was  an  exemplary  person*    No  culprit  could  stand  against  him. 

Of  all  the  dramatic  writers  since  the  return  of  Charles,  Lee  may  be  con-  ^ 
sidered  as  the  first.  It  is  true,  that  Otway  has  constructed  the  best  drama, 
and  the  slage  is  most  indebted  to  him ;  but  Lee  had  assuredly  more  imagina- 
tion and  passion  than  his  rival,  although  every  play  which  he  has  written 
is  disgraced  by  the  most  unaccountable  fustian*  There  is  great  tenderoess 
and  beauty  in  '  Theodosius;'  and  great  power,  mixed  with  extravagaooe, 
both  in  '*  The  Rival  Queens"  and  the  **  Massacre  of  Paris,"  and  others. 
This  last-mentioned  play,  which  is  not,  we  apprehend,  very  geaerally 
known,  shows  a  skill  in  character  equal  to  Otway,  to  whom  Lee  is  ccmd- 
monly  decidedly  inferior  in  that  respect.  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
Lee's  dialogue,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  from  Ihe  *'  Massacre  of 
Paris."  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  xA  Lorrain  are  speaking^ 
Marguerite  (,do  Yalois),  who  has  just  left  them  in  a  transport  of  passion. 

**  Car.  What  have  yon  done,  my  lord,  to  make  her  thus? 

Guise,  Causes  are  endless  for  a  woman's  loving. 
Perhaps  she  has  seen  me  break  a  lance  on  horseback  ; 
Or,  as  my  custom  is,  all  over  arm'd 
Plunge  in  the  Seine  or  Loire ;  and,  where  'tis  swiftest, 
Plow  to  my  point  against  the  headlong  stream. 
'Tis  certain,  were  my  soul  of  that  soft  make 
Which  some  believe,  she  has  charms^  my  heavenly  uncle,**  &c. 

which  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  way  to  call  down  the  rebuke  of  (he  Car- 
dinal upon  his  amour, 

^  Not  for  the  sin ;  that 's  as  the  conscience  makes  it,** 

as  his  Eminence  says,  but  for  the  *  *  love . "    To  this  Guise  replies : — 

**  Guue.  I  love,  'tis  true,  but  most  for  my  ambition : 
Therefore  I  thought  to  marry  Marguerite. 
But,  oh !  that  Cassiopeia  in  the  Chair, 
The  regent-mother,  and  that  dog  Anjou^ 
Cross  constellations !  blast  my  plots  ere  born. 
The  king,  too,  frowns  upon  me ;  for,  last  night, 
Hearing  a  ball  was  promised  by  the  queen, 
I  came  to  help  the  show ;  when,  at  the  door. 
The  king,  who  stood  himself  the  sentry,  stoup'd  me, 
And  asked  me  what  I  came  for  ?    I  replied. 
To  serve  his  majesty :  he,  sharp  and  short. 
Retorted  thus— he  did  nol  need  my  service. 

Car.  Tis  plain,  you  must  reftolvc  to  quit  her; 
For  I  am  charged  lo  tell  you,  she's  designed 
To  be  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
'Tis  the  main  beam  in  all  that  mighty  engme 
Which  now  begins  to  move 

Guise.  I  have  it,  and  methinks  it  looks  like  D'Alva. 
1  see  the  very  motion  of  his  beard^ 
Ilis  opening  nostrils,  and  his  droppmg  lids; 
I  hear  him  croak,  too,  to  the  king  and  queen : 
*  In  Biscay's  bay, — at  Bayonne 
Pish  for  the  great  fish  ; — take  no  care  for  frogs ; — 
Cut  off  the  poppy  heads; — lay  the  winds  fast. 
And  straight  the  waves  (the  people)  will  be  still.' '' 
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OlnM^,  however,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  showii  in  his  great  tra- 
gedy {"  Venlee  Preserved  ")  more  dramaiie  power  than  Lee ;  for  although 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place  in  it,  and  more  than  enough  of 
prose,  that  tragedy  is  rcertainly  entilled  to  rank  very  high  as  a  dramatic 
prodaction.  Otway's  pretensions  to  mere  poetry  were  very  slight ;  and 
his  lyrical  pieces  are  entirely  worthless.  What  he  effected,  he  did  bya 
strong  contrast  of  character,  by  spirited  dialogue,  and  by  always  keeping 
in  view  the  main  object  of  the  play.  He  did  not  dally  with  his  subject, 
nor  waste  his  strength  in  figures  and  conceits,  but  went  straight  to  the  end, 
and  kept  expectation  alive.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Jaffier 
and  BeWidera  are  sometimes  sufficiently  tedious  :  but  Pierre  is  a  bold  and 
•triking  figure,  who  stands  out-,  like  a  Irock,  from  the  sea  of  sorrow  which 
is  poured  around  Him.  He  is  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  play,  and^  like  a 
pleasant  discord  in  music,  saves  it  from  the  monotony  which  would  other- 
wise oppress  it. 

SotUhetn  is  less  tumid  than  Lee  and  Dryden,  and  altogether  moi^  free 
from  blemish ;  but  hd  is  a  weaker  writer  than  either.  Hfs  ''  Isabella" 
posBesses  great  pathos,  and  his  dialogue  is  for  the  most  p^rt  natural ;  but 
he  has  .little  else  to  boast  of.  Congreve  was  a  wit  of  the  first  water,  and 
the  most  sparkling  comic  writer  perhaps  in  the  circle  of  letters ;  and  yet 
he  wrote  the  "Mourning  Bride."  We  think  that,  with  his  wit,  he  could 
oat  have  been  insensible  to  its  defects.  Of  Rowe,  Hughes,  Hiil,  Hou^drd, 
Murphy y  Thomson,  Cumberland^  etc.  what  can  we  say,  but  that  they  all 
wrote  tragedies,  which  succeeded— !•  we  believe?  Addison*^  "Cato"  is  as 
cold  as  a  statue,  and  correct  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  critics. 
We  oursrivds  prefer  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  :  but  these  things  are  mat- 
ters of  taste.  With  regard  to  Df,  Johnson^s  **  Irene,"  we  must  say  that 
iC  would  reflect  little  or  no  credit  upon  any  writer  whatever ;  and  that  it 
detracts  from,  rather  than  adds  to,  his  deservedly  great  reputation,  is, 
we  apprehend,  universally  allowed.  The  author,  we  believe,  once  ad- 
ventured an  opinion,  that  nothing  which  had  deserVed  to  live  was  forgot- 
ten. We  wonder  whether,  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  (in  the  present 
state  of  his  play)  retain  his  old  way  of  thinking.  These  general  maxims 
are  dreadfully  perilous  to  poets'  reputations,  and  should  not  be  proclaimed 
hat  with  due  deliberation. 

Moore  and  Ldllo  were  writers  of  domestid  tragedy,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Heyward  and  Rowley,  and  we  may  add  Southern, 
b^  little  resemblance  to  any  of  their  predecessors.  Theirs  was  a  muse 
born  without  wings,  but  nursed  amidst  sin  and  misfortune,  and  fed  with 
tears.  They  neither  attempted  to  soar,  nor  to  penetrate  below  the  sur- 
face ;  but  contented  themselves  with  common  calamities,  every-day  sor- 
rows. Their  plays  are,  like  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  a  coroner's  in- 
quisition, true,  but  unpleasant.  They  give  us  an  account  of  Mr.  Be- 
verley, who  poisoned  himself  but  the  other  day,  after  his  losses  at  hazard 
or  rouge  et  noir ;  or  they  admit  us  into  the  condemned  cell  of  a  city 
apprentice  who  has  robbed  hi^  master.  Their  characters  have  all  a  Lon- 
don look  ;  they  frequent  the  city  clubs,  and  breathe  the  air  of  traffic. 
These  writers  are  as  good  as  a  newspaper — and  no  better.  But  Tragedy 
was  surely  meant  for  other  and  higher  things  than  to  bring  the  gallows 
(even  with  its  moral)  upon  the  stage,  or  to  reduce  to  dialogue  the  coro- 
ner's inquisition  or  police  reports.  As  in  a  picture,  it  is  not  always  the 
truest  imitator  of  nature  who  is  the  best  painter ;  for  an  artist  may  make 
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aa  unezoeptionable  map  of  the  humao  face,  and  set  down  tho  festarea 
and  farrows  truly,  and  yet  be  onable  to  produce  a  grand  work : — ao  is 
tkte  minute  detail  of  facts,  however  melancholy,  insufficient  in  Itself  for 
the  purposes  of  good  tragedy.  The  Muse's  object  is  not  to  riiock  and 
iarrify,  or  to  show  what  may  be  better  seen  at  the  soaflfold  or  in  the 
lu)m)ital ;  but  it  is  to  please  as  well  as  move  us,  lo  elevate  as  well  ns  to 
iBitmct. 


MILTON.  (No.  1.) 

Disqniiitioa  on  hU  Poetry.** 


It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known  ;  and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that 
we  wish  to  speak.  By  the  general  suffrage  of  the  civilised  world,  his 
place  has  been  assigned  among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  His  de- 
tractors, however,  though  outvoted,  have  not  been  silenced.  There  are 
many  critics,  and  some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath 
to  extol  the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet.  The  worlds,  they  acknowledge^ 
considered  in  themselves,  nuiy  be  classed  amo«g  the  noblest  produetioaa 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  they  will  not  allow  the  author  to  rank  with  those 
great  men  who,  bom  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  supplied,  by  their  own 
powers,  the  want  of  instruction :  and,  though  destitute  of  models  Uiem- 
selves,  bequeathed  to  posterity  models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it 
is  said,  inherited  what  his  predecessors  created ;  he  lived  in  an  enlight- 
ened age ;  he  received  a  finished  education ;  and  we  must  therefore,  if  we 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers,  make  large  deductions  for  these 
advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  ap- 
pear, that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  unbvourable  cir- 
cumstances than  Milton.  He  doubted,  aa  he  has  himself  owned,  whether 
he  had  not  been  born  ''an  age  too  late."  For  this  notion  Johnson  has 
thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  we 
believe,  understood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  orttic.  Ho  kaew 
that  his  poetical  geniua  derived  no  advantage  from  Uie  civilisation  which 
surrounded  him,  or  from  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  he 
looked  back  with  something  like  regret  (o  the  ruder  age  of  simple  words 
and  vivid  impressions. 

We  think  that,  as  civilisation  advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily  de- 
clines. Therefore,  though  we  admire  those  great  works  of  imagination 
which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not  admire  them  the  more  be- 
cause they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced 
in  a  civilised  age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those  who  believe  in  that 
most  orthodox  article  of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generally 
the  best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  exception.  Surely  the 
uniformity  of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a  correspondii^  uniformity  in  the 
cause. 

*  Milton'H  Treali«e  on  Chrisiian  Doctrine^  oompfletl'  from  the  Holj  Scriplures  akwe. — YvL 
xWi.  p.  305.    .<\ugmt,  ISSS. 
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The  bet  is,  that  common  observers  reason  horn  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
perimenCal  seiences  lo  that  of  the  imitlBitiYe  arts.  The  improrement  of  the 
former  is  gradual  and  slow.  Ages  are  spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages 
more  in  separating  and  combining  them.  Even  when  a  system  has  been 
formed,  there  is  stfU  something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.  Every  genera- 
tion enjoys  the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity ;  and  trans- 
mits it,  augmented  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages.  In  these  pursuits, 
therefore,  the  first  speculators  lie  under  great  disadvantages,  and  even  when 
they  fail,  are  entitled  to  praise.  Their  pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual 
powers,  speedily  surpass  them  in  actual  attainments.  Every  girl  who  has 
read  Mrs.  Marcet'slittle  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy  could  teach  Mon- 
tagoeor  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.  Any  intelligent  man  may  now, 
by  resolutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years  to  mathematics,  learn  more 
ditn  the  great  Mewton  knew  after  half  a  century  of  study  and  meditation. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting,  or  with  sculpture.  Still 
leas  is  it  thus  with  poetry.  The  progress  of  refinement  rarely  supplies  these 
arts  wiUi  better  objects  of  imagination.  It  may  indeed  improve  the  instru- 
meDb  which  are  necessary  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  musician, 
thescolptor,  and  the  painter.  But  language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is 
best  fitted  for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.  Nations,  like  individuals,  first 
perceive  and  then  abstract.  They  advance  from  particular  images  to  ge- 
neral terms*  Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened  society  is  philosophi- 
cal, that  of  a  half  civilised  people  is  poetical. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
efleet  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of  their  intellectual  opera- 
tions,— a  change  by  which  science  gains  and  poetry  loses.  Generalisation 
is  neoeasary  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  the  crea- 
tions of  the  imagination.  In  proportion  as  men  know  more  and  think  more, 
Ihey  look  less  at  individuals,  and  more  at  classes.  They  therefore  make 
better  theories  and  worse  poems.  They  give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of 
images,  and  personified  qualities  instead  of  men.  They  may  be  better  able 
to  analyse  human  nature  than  their  predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the 
httsioess  of  the  poet.  His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to  dissect.  He  may  be- 
here  in  a  moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury ;  he  may  refer  all  human  actions  to 
selMnterest,  like  Helvetius ;  or  he  may  never  think  about  the  matter  at  all. 
His  creed  on  such  subjects  will  not  more  influence  his  poetry,  properly  so 
called,  than  the  notions  which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting  the 
leehryoMil  glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  affect  the  tears  of  his 
Niobe,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If  Shakspeare  had  written  a  book  on 
the  motives  of  human  actions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  have 
been  a  good  one.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have  contained 
half  so  much  able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  ''  Fable 
of  the.  Bees/'  But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an  lago?  Well  as  he 
knew  how  to  resolve  characters  into  their  elements,  would  he  have  been 
aUe  to  combine  those  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man, — a 
real,  living,  individual  man? 

P^riiaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy  poetry,  without  a 
certain  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  any  thing  which  gives  so  much  pleasure 
oi^t  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry  we  mean,  not  of  course  all 
writing  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good  wnling  in  verse.  Our  definition  ex- 
cludes many  metrical  compositions  which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the 
highest  praise.     By  poetry  we  mean,  the  aft  of  employing  words  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  produce  an  illusion  op  the  imagination, — ^tfie  art  of  doing 
by  means  'of  words  what  the  painter  Ahjs  by  means  of  colours.  Thus  Ihe 
greatest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines  universally  admired  for  ttie  vigour 
and  felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  just 
notion  which  they  convey  of  Ihe  art  in  which  he  excelled : — 

w 

^*  As  imagination  bodie«  forth 
The  fonns  of  ihings  pnknown,  Ifae  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
I  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

These  are  the  fruits  of  the  **  fine  frenzy"  which  he  ascfibes  to  the  poet,-* 
a  fine  frenzy,  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy*  Truth,  indeed,  is  essenbaJ  to 
poetry;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness.  The  reasonings  are  just,  but  the 
premises  are  false.  After  the  first  suppositions  have  been  made,  every  thing 
ought  to  be  consistent;  but  these  first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  cre- 
dulity which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derangement  of  the 
intellect.  Hence  of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imaginative.  They 
abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every  illusion.  Every  image  which 
is  strongly  presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  effect  of 
reality.  No  man,  whatever  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Ham- 
let or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  effected  by  the  story  of  poor  Red  Ridiog-bood. 
She  knows  that  it  is  all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  no 
wolves  in  England.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  she  believes ;  she  weeps, 
she  trembles ;  she  dares  not  go  into  a  dark  room,  lest  she  should  feel  the 
teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagina- 
tion over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  are  children  with  a  greater  variety  of  ide^- 
It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may  expect  to  find  the  poeti- 
cal temperament  in  its  highest  perfection.  In  an  enlightened  age,  there 
will  be  much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philosophy,  abundance  of 
just  classification  and  subtle  analysis,  abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
abundance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones, — but  little  poetry.  Men  will 
judge  and  compare;  but  they  will  not  create.  They  will  talk  about  the  old 
poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  them.  Bat  they 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  produced  on  their 
ruder  ancestors, — the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.  The 
Greek  Rhapsodists,  according  to  Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer  without  al' 
most  falling  into  convulsions.*  The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalpii^' 
knife  while  he  shoots  his  death-song.  The  power  which  the  ancient  hards 
of  Wales  and  Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to  modem 
readers  almost  miraculous.  Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity, and  most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  ilsimpio^^ 
ments.     They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a  magic  lantern 
produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And  as  the  magic  lantern  *w 
best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its  purpose  most  completely  inadiU* 
age.  As  the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions,— as  the 
outlines  of  certainty  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  ot 
probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phaj»- 
toms  which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter.    We  cannot  unite  t«8 

*  See  the  Dialogue  between  Socrates  and  la. 
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inomipatible  advantages  of  reality  and  deception,  the  clear  discernment  of 
iTUth  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  soeiety,  aspires  to  be  a  great 
poelf  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieqes  the  whole 
web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that  knowledge  which  has 
perhaps  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to  superiority.  His  very  talents 
will  bie  a  hinderance  to  him.  His  difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his 
proficiency  in  the  parsuits  which  are ,  fashionable  among  his  contempo- 
raries ;  and  that  proficiency  will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  all  his  sacrifices  and 
eiiatiODS,  his  works  do  not  lesemble  a  lisping  man,  or  a  modern  ruin. 
We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  great  talents,  intense  labour,  and  long 
meditation,  employed  in  this  struggle  against  Ae  spirit  of  the  age;  and 
employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain,  but  witib  dubious  success 
and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasanings  be  jusij  no  poet  has  ever  tdumphed  over  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  Milton.  He  received  a  learned  education.  He  was  a  pro- 
found and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  had  studied  all  the  mysteries  of 
Rabbinical  literature :  he  was  intiikiately  acquainted  with  every  language 
of  modem  Europe  from  which  either  pleasure  or  Information  was  then  to 
be  derived.  He  waa  perhaps  thq  only  great  poet  of  Hitter  times  who  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse.  The  genius  of 
Petrarch  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order;  and  his  poems  in  the  ancient 
language,  though  much. praised  by  those  who  have  never  read  them,  are 
wretched  compositions.  Cowley,  with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity, 
had  little  imagination  :  nor  indeed  do  we  think  bis  classical  diction  com- 
parable to  that  of  Milton.  The  authority  of  Johnson  is  against  us  on  this 
point.  But  Xohnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  of  the  middle  ages  till  he 
had  become  utterly  insensible  to  the  Augustan  elegance;  and  was  as  ill 
qualified  to  judge  between  two  Latin  styles  as  an  habitual  drunkard  to  set 
up  for  a  wine-taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly 
imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful  and  sponta- 
neous perfection.  The  soils  on  which  this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general 
as  ill  sailed  to  the  production  of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  flower-pots 
of  a  hot-house  to  the  growth  of  oaks.  That  the  author  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Manso  was  truly  wonderful.  Never 
before  were  such  marked  originality  and  such  exquisite  mimicry  found 
together.  Indeed,  in  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  the  artificial  manner 
indispensable  to  such  works  is  admirably  preserved ;  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  the  richness  of  his  fonoy  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  give  to 
them  a  peculiar  charm;  an.  air  of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class.  They  remind  us 
of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors  who  composed  the  cohort  of 
Gabriel  : 

**  About  him  exercise  heroic  ganiCH 
llic  uoarmed  youth  of  heaven.    But  o'er  their  heads 
Celestial  armoury,  shield^  helm,  and  spear. 
Hung  bright,  with  diamond  flaming  and  with  gold.*^ 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  sportive  exercises  for  which  the  genius  of  Milton 
ungirds  itself,  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  and  terrible 
panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear.    The  strength  of  his  imagination 
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triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  So  intense  and  ardent  was  tlie  fire  of 
his  mind,  that  it  not  only  Mas  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weigjht  of  iu 
fuel,  but  penetrated  the  whole  superincumbont  mass  with  its  own  beat 
and  radiance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete  examinalioo 
of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long  been  agreed  as  to  ibe  merit 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  the  incomparable  harmony  of  the  duoh 
hers,  and  the  excellence  of  that  style  which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal, 
and  no  parodist  to  degrade;  which  displays  in  their  highest  perfecttoa  iik» 
Idiomatic  powers  of  the  English  fongue,  and  to  which  Bvery  ancient  aod 
every  modern  language  has  contributed  something  of  grace,  of  energy,  or 
of  inusic.  In  the  vast  field  of  eriticism  on  which  we  are  entering,  is- 
numerable  reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  w 
abundant  that  the  n^ligent  seardi  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded 
with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  the  extreme 
remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader. 
Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  as'  b;  what  it 
suggests ;  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  olber 
ideas  which  are  conneAed  with  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  through 
conductors.  The  most  uni;naginative  man  must  understand  the  Iliad. 
Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires  from  him  no  exertion ;  but  takef 
the  whole  upon  himself,  and  sets  bis  images  in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  is 
impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The  works  of  MiUon  cannot  be  comprs- 
bended  or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-operate  with  (hat  of 
the  writer.  He  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play  for  a  mere  pas- 
sive listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He 
strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his  hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  expresaioa  io 
general  means  nothing ;  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Milton,  it  is  msA 
appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  al  first 
sight,  to  be  no  more  in  bis  words  than  in  other  Words.  Bot  they  are 
words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronoiinced,  than  the  past  is 
present,  and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  oace  iojo 
existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead. 
Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence  :  substitute  one  synonyme  for  aa- 
olher,  and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses  its  power;  and 
he  who  should  then  hope  to  conjure  with  it,  would  find  himself  as  macb 
mistaken  as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying  **  Open 
Wheat,"  **  Open  Bariey,"  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  '*  Open 
Sesame  1"  The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his  attempt  to  rewrite  some 
parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  we  may  remark,  that  scarorfy  wy 
passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally  known,  or  "*^,  ^ 
quently  repeated,  than  those  which  are  little  more  than  muster-rolls  w 
names.  They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or  more  melodious  than 
other  names;  but  they  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  hrsi 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our 
infancy  revisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of  our  country  heard  loi 
strange  land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  independent  of  th^ 
intrinsic  value.     One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  bistofj- 
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Another  places  m  among  the  moral  scenery  and  manners  of  a  distant 
eouatoy*  A  third  eydkcs  all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of  childhood, 
the  sobooK-foom,  the  dog-«ared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the  priee.  A 
Somth  brings  before  us  the  sffiendid  phantoms  of  chiTalrous  romance,  the 
trophJed  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted 
forats»  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured  knights, 
and  the  smiles  of  rescued  princesses. 

In  none  of  the  works  of  Milton  is  his  peculiar  manner  more  happily  dis- 
played than  in  the  Allegro  add  the  Penseroso.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  meehanism  of  language  can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite 
degrseof  perfection.  These  poems  differ  from  others  as  oitar  of  roses  dif- 
ten  from  ordinaij  rose-water,  the  close  packed  essence  from  the  thin  di*« 
luted  mixlure.  They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as  collections  of  hints 
from  each  of  wbich  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  himself.  Every 
epithet  is  a  text  for  a  Canto. 

The  Comas  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are  works  which,  though  of  very 
Afferent  merit,  offer  some  marked  points  of  resemblance.  They  are  both 
lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  plays.  There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  com- 
positioB  so  essentially  dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  (he  ode.  Th» business  of 
the  dramatist  is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing  appear  but 
his  diaracters.  As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to  his  personal  feelings,  the 
iUoaioo  is  broken.  The  effect  is  as  unpleasant  as  that  which  is  produced  on 
the  stage  by  the  voice  of  a  prompter,  or  the  entrance  of  a  scene-shifter.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  successful  performances. 
They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by  tl]»  friend  of  children, 
Mr.  Newberry,  in  which  a  single  moveable  head  goes  round  twenty  diffe- 
rent bodies ;  so  that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  successively,  from  the 
umTorm  of  a  hussar,  the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.  In  all 
the  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer 
of  Harold  were  discernible  in  an  instant.  But  this  species  of  egotism, 
though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.  It  is  the  part  of 
the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Betweoi  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  endeavoured  to 
effect  an  amalgamation ;  but  never  with  complete  success.  The  Greek 
DrsoDa^  on  the  model  of  which  the  Samson  was  written,  sprung  from  the 
ode.  The  dialogue  was  engrafted  on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of 
its  character.  The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  coK)pe- 
raled  with  the  circumstances  under  which  tragedy  made  its  first  appearance, 
^schylus  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.  In  his  time,  the  Greeks  had 
br  more  intercourse  with  the  East  than  in  the  days  of  Homer;  and  they 
had  not  yet  acquired  that  immense  superiority  in  war,  in  science,  and  in 
the  arts,  which,  in  the  following  generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics 
with  contempt.  From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should  seem,  that  they 
still  looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.  At 
this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  the  literature  of  Greece  should 
be  tinctured  with  the  Oriental  style.  And  that  style,  we  think,  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  .£schylus.  The  latter  often  reminds 
us  of  the  Hebrew  writers.  The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  dic- 
tion, bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas.  Considered 
as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd  :  considered  as  choruses,  they  are  above  all 
praise.  If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Ciytemnestra  to  Aga- 
flumnoD  on  his  return,  or  the  description  of  the  seven  Argive  chieb,  by  the 
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principles  of  dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  them  as  iiioi^ 
strous.  But,  it  we  forget  (he  characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  m 
shall  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  ^energy  and  magnificence. 
Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as  was  consistent  with  tU 
original  form.  His  portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  but  it  is  the 
similarity  not  of  a  painting,%ut  of  a  has-relief .  It  suggests  a  resemblance; 
but  it  does  not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides  attempted  to  carry  the  re- 
form farther.  Bat  it  was  a  task  far  beyond  his  powers,  perhaps  beyond  any 
I)ower^l  Instead  of  correcting  what  was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  e^cel- 
ent.  Pe  substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for  good  odes. 

Milton,  it  is  well  knowq,  admired  Euripides  highly ;  much  more  highly 
than,  in  our  opinion,  he  deserved.  Indeed,  the  caresses  which  this  partia- 
lity leads  him  to  bestow  on  '*  sad  Electra's  poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  Fairyland  kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom.  At  sA) 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the  Athenian,  vhe^ 
ther  just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Samson  Agonistes.  Had  he  taken 
i!5s(;hylus  for  his  model,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the  lyric  inspi- 
ration, and  poured  out  profusely  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  without  te- 
stowing  a  thought  on  those  dramatic  proprieties  which  the  nature  of  the 
work  rendered  it  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  thing! 
in  their  own  nature  inconsistent,  he  has  failed,  as  every  one  else  must  have 
failed.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters,  as  in  a  good 
play.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The 
conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neutralise  each 
other.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  piece, 
to  tl^e  severe  dignity  of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of  Ihe 
opening  spe^^h,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking aa 
effect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it,  we  confess,  the  least  suc- 
cessful effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samson 
is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It  is  certainly  the  nohlest 
performance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far  supe* 
rior  to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the 
Amipta,  or  the  Aminta  to  the  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that  be 
had  her^  no  Euripides  to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  \ii^ 
fature  of  modern  Italy,  But  he  did  not  feel  for  it  the  same  veneration 
which  he  entertained  for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  poetry,  con- 
secrated by  so  many  lofty  and  endearing  recollections.  The  faults,  more- 
over, of  his  Italian  predecessors,  were  of  a  kind  to  which  his  mind  had  a 
deadly  antipathy.  He  could  stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  to  a  bald 
style :  but  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His  muse  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  russet  attire  :  but  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  finery  of  Gua- 
rini,  as  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-«weeperon  May-day. 
Whatever  ornaments  she  wears  are  of  massive  gold,  not  only  dazzling  to 
the  sight,  but  capable  of  standing  the  severest  test  of  the  crucible.  . 

Milton  attended  in  the  Comus  to  the  distinction  which  he  o^ected  id 
the  Samson.  He  made  it,  what  it  ought  to  be,  essentially  lyrical,  and  dn^ 
matic  only  in  semblance.  He  has  not  attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  agamsi 
a  defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  species  of  composition;  and  he  has 
therefore  succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The  speeciics 
must  be  read  as  majestic  soliloquies;  and  he  who  so  reads  them  fiiHbeeo- 
raplured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and  their  music.    The  in- 
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temiptioos  of  the  dialogue,  however,  impose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer, 
and  break  the  illusion  of  the  reader.  The  finest  passages  are  those  which 
are  Ifrie  in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  *'  I  should  much  commend,"  says  the 
eioelieot  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  a  letter  to  Milton, ''  the  tragical  part,  If  the 
lyrical  did  not  ravish  me  with  a  certain  Dorique  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
odes,  whereunto,  I  must  plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing 
parallel  in  our  language."  The  criticism  was  just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes 
from  the  shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour 
of  uniting  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
dnral  raptures  without  reserve,  that  he  rises  even  above  himself.  Then, 
like  bis  own  Good  Genius  bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and  weeds  of 
Thyrsis,  he  stands  forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty;  he  seems  to  cry 
^idtiogly — 

"  Now  my  task  is  smoothlj  done, 
1  can  fly,  or  I  can  ruo^'* 

to  skim  the  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the  Elysian  dew  of  the 
rainbow,  and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky 
wings  of  the  zephyr  scatter  through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hcsperides.* 

There  are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  on  which  we  would  will- 
ingly make  a  few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly  would  we  enter  into  a  de- 
tail^ examination  of  that  admirable  poem,  the  Paradise  Regained,  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  the 
blindness  of  that  parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the 
oflspring  of  their  intellects.  That  Milton  was  mistaken  in  preferring  this 
work,  excellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  must  readily  admit.  But 
we  are  sure  that  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained, is  not  more  decided  than  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained 
to  every  poem  which  has  since  made  its  appearance.  But  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  discussing  the  point  at  length.  We  hasten  on  to  that  extra- 
ordinary production  which  Uie  general  suffrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the 
hi^eat  class  of  human  compositions. 

'  The  only  poem  of  modem  times  which  can  be  compared  with  the  Pa- 
radise Lost  is  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subject  of  Milton  in  some  points 
resembled  that  of  Dante ;  but  he  has  treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner. 
We  cannot,  we  think,  better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great 
poet,  than  by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature. 

The  poetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt  differed  from  the  picture  writing  of  Mexico.  The  images  which 
Dante  employs  speak  for  themselves : —  they  stand  simply  for  what  they 
are.  Those  of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often  discernible  only  to 
the  initiated.     Their  value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent, 

*  **  Tliere  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells : 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  bk>w 
Ffewers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scan  can  show. 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
( List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  be  true, } 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  roses, 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound/* 
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thaD  on  what  they  remotely  suggest.  However  strange,  however  groteflqne, 
may  be  the  appearance  which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he  never 
ahrinks  from  describing  it.  He  gives  us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  sooiid, 
the  smell,  the  taste;  he  counts  the  numbers;  he  measures  the  size.  His 
similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.  Unlike  those  of  other  poets,  and 
especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain  business-like  maoDer, 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem,  bot 
simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  is 
it  is  to  hin^elf.  The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led  from  the  sixth  to  the 
seventh  circle  of  hell  were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  Adige 
on  the  south  of  Trent.  The  cataract  of  Phlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aqn 
Chela  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict.  The  place  where  the  heretieswae 
confined  in  burning  tombs  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries ! 

Now,  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim  intimattoos 
of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  The  English  poet  has  never 
thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan.  He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idea 
of  vast  bulk.  In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  length, 
floating  many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth-born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to 
the  sea-monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island.  When  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  battle  against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  Tenerift 
or  Atlas;  his  stature  reaches  the  sky.  Contrast  with  these  descriptions fte 
lines  in  which  Dante  has  described  the  gigantic  spectre  of  Nimrod.  '*Hii 
face  seemed  to  me  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
and  his  other  limbs  were  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank,  which  concealed 
him  from  the  waist  downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much  of  him,  thit 
three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his  har. 
We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of  the  Flo- 
rentine poet.  But  Mr.  Gary's  translation  is  not  at  hand ;  and  our  veraoHi 
however  rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Pw*" 
dise  Lost  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante.  Milton  avoids  the 
loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  indistinct  but  solemn  and  tremendous 
imagery, — Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch,  to  mock  the  wr^coes 
with  his  attendance ;  Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but,  in  spite  of  sup- 
plications, delaying  to  strike.  What  says  Dante?  '* There  was  sdoti 
moan  there,  as  there  would  be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember, are  in  the  Hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the  Tuscan  avam^ 
and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit  together;  and  such  a  stench  was issuiog 
forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed  limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of  settling  prec^ 
dency  between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his  own  department  is  incom- 
parable; and  each,  we  may  remark,  has,  wisely  or  fortunately,  taken 
subject  adapted  to  exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  the  greatest  advantage,  ine 
Divine  Comedy  is  a  personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness  *"*J.^ 
witness  of  that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who  has  heart  we 
tormented  spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  *?,  |S 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope,  who  ^^^^^^^?L 
face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the  ^^'^frr^^ 
seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia  and  Diagjiignazzo.  His  own  hands  n^ 
grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own  feet  have  climbed  the  mo 
tain  of  expiation.    His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  fimiv^i  ^^ ' 
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The  reader  would  throw  aside  such  a  tale  in  incredulous  disgust,  unless  it 
were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of  veracity,  with  a  sobriety  eyen  in  its  hor- 
Ton,  with  the  greatest  precision  and  multiplicity  in  its  details.  The  nar- 
rafhe  of  Miltoo  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures 
of  Amadis  differ  from  those  of  Gulliver.  The  author  of  Amadis  would  have 
made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those  minute  particulars 
which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift — ^the  nautical  observations^ 
the  affected  delicacy  about  names,  the  official  documents  transcribed  at  full 
length,  and  all  the  unmeaning  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out 
of  nothing,  and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocked  at  being  told  that  a 
man  who  lived,  nobody  knows  when,  saw  many  very  strange  sights,  and 
we  can  easily  abandon  ourselves  to  the  illusion  of  the  romance.  But  when 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  surgeon,  now  actually  resident  at  Rotherhilhe,  tells  us  of 
pj^mies  and  giants,  flying  islands  and  philosophising  horses,  nothing  but 
such  circumstantial  touches  could  produce  for  a  single  moment  a  deception 
on  the  imagination. 

OC  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their  works  the  agency  of  su- 
pernatural beings,  Milton  has  succeeded  best.  Here  Dante  decidedly 
yields  to  him :  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  many  rash  and  ill-considered 
judgments  have  been  pronounced,  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little 
longer.  The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  machinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophise  too  much. 
Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits  many  functions  of 
which  spirits  must  be  incapable.  But  these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by 
eminent  names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  poetry. 

What  isspirit?  Whatare  ourownminds,  the  portion  ofspirit  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted?  We  observe  certain  phenomena.  We  cannot 
eiplain  them  into  material  causes.  We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists 
something  which  is  not  material.  But  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea. 
We  can  define  it  only  by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  sym- 
bols. We  use  the  word ;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing :  and  the  bu- 
siness of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  with  words.  The  poet  uses  words, 
indeed ;  but  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They 
are  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such  a'manner  as  to  present  a  pic- 
ture to  the  mental  eye.  And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no  more 
entitled  to  be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas  and  a  box  of  colours  to  be 
ctBed  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.  But  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
can  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.  They  must  have  images.  The  strong 
tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  principle.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  worshipped  one  invisible  Deity.  But  the  necessity  of  having 
something  more  definite  to  adore,  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innu- 
merable crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.  In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians 
thought  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.  Yet  even 
these  transferred  to  the  sun  the  worship  which,  speculatively,  they  consi^ 
dered  due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record 
of  a  continued  struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the  most  terrible 
sanctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
tangible  object  of  adoration.  Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which 
Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over  the 
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world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselyte,  operated  more 
powerfully  than  this  feeling.  God  the  uncreated,  the  incomprehensiUe, 
the  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so 
noble  a  conception :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgust  from  words  which 
presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a 
human  form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on 
their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  the  manger,  bleed^ 
ing  on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor, 
andthe  swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust !  Soon  after 
Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt'  it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron  saints  assumed 
the  offices  of  household  gods.  St.  George  took  the. place  of  Mars;  St. 
Elmo  consoled  the  mariner  for  the  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  Yirgio  Mo- 
ther and  Cecilia  succeeded  to  Venus  and  the  Muses.  The  fascinatfoo  of  sex 
and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  that  of  celestial  dignity;  and  the  homage 
of  chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Reformers  have  often  made 
a  stand  against  these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent  and  partial 
success.  The  men  who  deniolished  the  images  in  cathedrals  have  not  always 
been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  enshrined  in  their  minds.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good,  l)o^- 
trines,  we  are  afraid,  must  generally  be  embodied  heiore  they  can  excite  a 
strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  the  mort 
unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the  most  in^^ 
portant  principle. 

From  these  considerations  we  infer,  that  no  poet,  who  should  affect  ll«| 
metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton  has  been  blamed,  wouW 
escape  a  disgraceful  failure*  Still,  however,  Iherq  was  another  extreme 
which,  though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.  The  imaginations 
of  men  are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their  opinions.  The  most 
exquisite  art  of  poetical  colouring  can  produce  no  illusion,  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  represent  that  which  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous  wd 
absurd.  Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  theologians.  "  j^ 
necessary  therefore  for  him  to  abstain  from  giving  such  a  shock  to  tneir 
understandings  as  might  break  the  charm  which  it  was  his  object  to  throw 
over  their  imaginations.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  indistinctness 
and  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  often  been  reproached.  Dr.  Johnson 
acknowledges  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  clothe  his  spinis 
with  material  forms.  "But,"  says  he,  **  he  should  have  secured  the  con- 
sistency of  his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  seducing 
the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."  This  is  easily  said;  ^^^["^^fZ 
he  could  not  seduce  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  hia  thoughts  ?  What  ii  ^ 
contrary  opinion  had  taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as 
leave  no  room  even  for  the  qtunai-helief  which  poetry  requires?  ^"^**  . 
suspect  to  have  been  the  case.  It  was  impossible  for  the  poet  to  adopt  - 
together  the  material  or  the  immaterial  system.  He  therefore  ^^' 
stand  on  the  debateable  ground.  He  left  the  whole  in  ambiguity.  "V^^ 
doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  '^^!^^^^^\^ 
But,  though  philosophically  in  the  wrong,  we  cannot  but  believe  ina 
was  poetically  in  the  right.  This  task,  which  almost  any  ^^\r^^ 
would  have  found  impracticable,  was  easy  to  him.  The  P^^j/JJ^^ 
which  he  possessed  of  communicating  his  meaning  circiiitously.  i» 
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a  long  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of  intimating  more  than  he  ex- 
pressed, enabled  him  to  disguise  those  incongruities  which  he  could  not  avoid. 

Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another  world,  ought  to  be  at  once 
mysterious  and  picturesque.  Jhat  of  Milton  is  so.  That  of  Dante  is  pic- 
turesque, indeed,  beyond  any  that  was  ever  written.  Its  effect  approaches 
to  thai  produced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.  But  it  is  picturesque  to  the 
exclusioD  of  all  mystery.  This  is  a  fault  indeed  on  the  right  side^ — a  fault 
inseparable  from  the  planpf  his  poem,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
rendered  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description  necessary.  Still  it  is  a  fault. 
His  supernatural  agents  excite  an  interest;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which 
is  proper  to  supernatural  agents.  We  feel  that  we  could  talk  with  his  ghosts 
and  demons,  without  any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe.  We  could,  like 
Doo  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and  eat  heartily  in  their  company.  His 
angels  are  good  men  with  wings.  His  devils  are  spiteful  ugly  executioners. 
His  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  strange  situations.  The  scene 
wbidi  passes  between  the  poet  and  Facinata  is  justly  celebrated.  Still  Faci- 
nala  in  the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Facinata  would  have  been  at  an 
4mio  da/e.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  first  interview  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice.  Yet  what  is  it  but  a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet  aus- 
tere composure,  the  lover  .for  whose  affection  she  is  grateful,  but  whose 
vices  she  reprobates?  The  feelings  which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would 
suit  the  streets  of  Florence  as  well  as  the  sununit  Of  the  Mount  of  Purga- 
tory. 

The  Spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all  other  writers.  His 
Fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations.  They  are  not  metaphysical 
abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked  men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts. 
They  have  no  horns,  no  tails,  none  of  the  fee-faw-fum  of  Tasso  and  Klop- 
stock.  They  have  justenough  in  common  with  human  nature  (o  be  intelli- 
gible to  human  beings.  Their  characters  are,  like  their  forms,  marked  by 
a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggerated  to  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mysterious  gloom. 

Perhaps  the  gods  and  demons  of  iSschylus  may  best  bear  a  comparison 
with  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton.  The  style  of  the  Athenian  had,  as 
we  have  remarked;  something  of  the  vagueness  and  tenor  of  the  Oriental 
character;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may  be  traced  in  his  mythology.  It 
has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and  elegance  which  we  generally  find  in  the 
superstitions  of  Greece.  All  is  rugged,  barbaric,  and  colossal.  His  legends 
seem  to  harmonise  less  with  the  fra^ant  groves  and  graceful  porticoes  in 
which  his  countrymen  paid  their  vows  to  the  God  of  Light  and  Goddess  of 
Desire,  than'  with  those  huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal  granite,  in 
which  Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hindostan  still  bows 
down  to  her  seven-headed  idols.    His  favourite  gods  are  those  of  the  elder 

S^nerations — the  sons  of  heaven  and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter 
imself  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart, — the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  inexo- 
rable Furies .  Foremost  among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands  Prometheus, 
half  fiend  half  redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy 
of  heaven.  He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Satan 
of  Milton.  In  both  we  find  the  same  impatience  of  control,  the  same 
ferocity,  the  same  unconquerable  pride.  In  both  characters  also  arc 
mingled,  though  in  very  different  proportions,  some  kind  and  generous 
feelings.  Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.  He  talks 
too  much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posture :  he  is  rather  loo  much 
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deprefted  and  agitated.  Hia  resolution  seems  to  depend  on  the  knowledge 
vhidi  be  possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of  his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and 
that  the  hour  of  bis  release  will  surely  eome.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of 
another  sphere.  The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over  the 
extremity  of  pain.  Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  eiults.  Against  the  sword  of 
Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against  the  flaming  lake  and  the 
marl  horning  with  solid  fire,  against  the  prospectnof  an  eternity  of  uninter- 
mittent  misery,  his  spirit  bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  iooate 
energies,  requiring  no  support  from  any  thing  external,  nor  even  from  hope 
itself! 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  we  have  been  attempting 
to  draw  between  Milton  and  Dante,  we  would  add,  that  the  poetry  of  tbew 
great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree  taken  its  character  from  their  maral 
qualities.  They  are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncrasies 
on  their  readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  these  modern 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, by  exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their  nainds.  Yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whose  works  have  been  more  completely, 
though  undesignedly,  coloured  by  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  loftiness  of 
thought ;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.  In  every  line  of  the  Dirine 
Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity  which  is  produced  by  pride  struggling  with 
misery.  There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly 
sorrowful.  The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.  It  was 
not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the  efifect  of  external 
circumstances.  It  was  from  within.  Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither  the 
conflicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dispel  it.  It  twined  every 
consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its  own  nature.  It  resembled  that 
noxious  Sardinian  soil,  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been 
perceptible  even  in  its  honey.  His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  (he 
Hebrew  poet,  ''  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the  light 
was  as  darkness !  "  The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours  all  the  passions 
of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and  tinges  with  its  own  liri^  hu^  ^ 
flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Throne  1  All  the  portraits 
of  him  are  singularly  characteristic.  No  person  can  look  on  the  featnres, 
noble  even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,  the  haggard  and 
woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lip,  «d« 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  bft  hapPY- 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover — and,  like  Dante,  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He  had  survived  his  health 
and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  prosperity  of  h\B  party- 
Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance  into 
life,  some  had  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  had  earned 
into  foreign  climates  tlieir  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression ;  some  were 
pining  in  dungeons ;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on  scaffoWs. 
That  hateful  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the  Act  of  Indemnity  ««" 
Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind,  deserted  poet,  and  held  hinj 
up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profligate  court  and  an  inconstant  people !  Vena 
and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  |''^"p"?jjl 
a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writers  of  tn^ 
sovereign  and  the  public.     It  was  a  loathsome  herd,  which  could  be  com- 
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fttfed  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  the  rabble  of  GomuB. — grotesque  monsters^ 
half  beslialt  half  human,  dropping  with  wtne,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and 
leeiiag  io  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed ,  like  the  chaste 
Lady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — to  be  chattered  at,  and 
pointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  K 
erer  despoDdenqy  and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have 
been  excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every 
catamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic 
afilictioDSy  nor  poUtical  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor 
neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seen  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable.  His 
temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  sufferings 
eonld  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great 
eTents,  lie  returned  from  his  travels,  io  the  prime  of  health  and  manly 
keaoty*  loaded  with  literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes, 
andu  it  continued  to  be — when,  after  having  experienced  every  calamity 
iMA  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless  and  disgraced,  he 
retired  to  his  hovel  to  die ! 

Heooe  it  was,  that,  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at  a  lime  of  life 
when  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general  beginning  to  fade,  even 
from  those  minds  in  which  they  have  not  been  effaced  by  anxiety  and 
disappointment,  he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in 
the  phyncal  and  in  the  moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  nor  Ariosto  had 
a  finer  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  external  objects,  or 
loved  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams  and  flowers,  the  songs  of  night- 
ingales, the  juice  of  summer  fruits,  and  the  coolness  of  shady  fountains. 
His  conception  of  love  unites  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental  harem, 
aad  all  the  gaUantry  of  the  chivalric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and  quiet 
aSeetion  of  an  English  fireside.  His  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of 
Alpine  seenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy  land,  are  embosomed 
in  its  most  rngged  and  gigantic  elevations.  The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom 
nnchiUed  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may  be  found  in  all 
his  works ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the  Sonnets.  Those  remark- 
able  poems  have  been  undervalued  by  critics  who  have  not  understood  their 
native.  They  have  no  epigrammatic  point.  There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity 
of  FUicaja  in  the  thou^t,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilHant  enamel  of  Petrarch 
in  the  style.  They  are  simple  but  majestic  records  of  the  feelings  of  the 
poet;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his  diary  would  have  been. 
A  victory,  an  expected  attack  upon  the  city^  a  momentary  fit  of  depression 
or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown  out  against  one  of  his  books,  a  dream,  which, 
tor  a  short  time  restored  to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the  grave 
had  closed  for  ever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without  effort,  shaped  them- 
selves into  verse.  The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style  which 
cfanraeterise  these  little  pieces,  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  or  perhaps- 
still  more  of  the  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy — the  noble  poem  on  the 
massacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly  a  collect  in  verse. 

The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the  occasions  which 
gave  birth  to  them  are  more  or  less  interesting.  But  they  are,  almost 
without  exception,  dignified  by  a  sobriety  and  greatnt'ss  of  tnind  Io  which 
we  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely 
safe  to  draw  any  decided  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer,  from 
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passages  jdirectly  egotistical.  But  the  qualities  which  we  haye  ascribed  to 
Milton,  though  perhaps  most  strongly  marked  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  distinguishable  in  every  page»  and 
impart  to  all  his  writings,  prose  and  poetry,  Engli^,  Latin,  and  ItaJiao,  a 
strong  family  likeness. 


MILTON.  (No.  2.) 

His  public  Conduct.* 


Milton's  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  ra^n  of 
spirit  so  high,  and  an  intellect  So  powerful.  He  lived  at  one  of  the  most 
men^orable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  at  the  very  crises  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Oromasdesand  Arimanes — liberty  and  despotism — reason 
and  prejudice.  That  great  battle  was  fought  for  no  single  generation,  for 
no  single  land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  the  same 
cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed 
those  mighty  principles  which  have  since  worked  their  way  into  the  deplbs 
of  the  American  forests ;  which  have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and 
degradation  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed, 
and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a  strange  and  unwonted  fear ! 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their  infant  existence,  Ifilton  was 
the  most  devoted  and  eloquent  literary  champion.  We  need  not  say  bow 
much  we  admire  his  public  conduct.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  still  think  it  unjustifiable.  The 
civil  war,  indeed,  has  been  more  discussed,  and  is  less  understood,  than 
any  event  in  English  history.  The  Roundheads  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained  so  bitterly.  Though  Ihey 
were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies  were  the  painters.  As  a  body,  4hey 
had  done  their  utmost  to  decry  and  ruin  literature ;  and  literature  was  even 
with  them,  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  best 
book  on  theirside  <tf  the  question  is  thecharming  memoir  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
May's  History  of  the  Parliament  is  good ;  but  it  brealH  off  at  the  most 
interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle.  The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  very 
foolish  and  violent ;  and  most  of  the  later  writers,  who  have  espoused  the 
same  cause,  Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Macaulay,  have,  to  say 
the  least,  been  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  candour  or  by 
skill.  On  the  other  side  are  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  piOpnlar 
historical  works  in  our  language,  that  of  Clarendon,  and  that  of  Hume. 
The  former  is  not  only  ably  written,  and  full  of  valuable  information,  but 
has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity,  which  makes  even  the  prejudiaes 
and  errors  with  which  it  abounds  respectable.  Hume,  from  whose  fascinat- 
ing narrative  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are  still  contented  to  take 
their  opinions,  hated  religion  so  much,  that  he  hated  liberty  for  having 
been  allied  with  religioh — and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tyranny  with  the 
dexterity  of  an  advocate,  while  affecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

*  Milton's  Trcfttwe  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy. Scriptures  alone. — VoL  xliL 
P  324.  August,  1S25. 
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The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or  condemned,  according 
as  IheieBiBlftnce  of  the  people  to  Charles  I.  shall  appear  to  be  justiOable  or 
crimiflal.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages 
to  the  discussion  of  thai  interesting  and  mo^  important  question.  We  shall 
not  argue  it  on  general  grounds ;  we  shall  not  recur  to  those  primary  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  claim  of  any  government  to  the  obedience  of  its 
objects  is  to  be  deduced ;  it  is  a  vantage-ground  to  which  we  are  entitled ; 
fkil  we  will  relinquish  it.  We  are/on  this  point,  so^onfident  of  superiority, 
tbat  we^hmre  no  objection  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those 
andent 'knights,  who  vowed  to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against  all 
enemies,  and  to  giUb  their  antagonists  the  advantage  of  sun  and  wind.  We 
will  take  the  naked  constitutional  question.  We  confidently  affirm,  that 
every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  may 
be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  Great 
RebeilioD. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the  wannest  admirers  of  Charles 

venlBie  to  say  that  hs  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his  son.    He  was  not,  in 

name  and  profession,  a  Papist;  we  say  in  name  and  profession,— because 

[both  Charles  himself,  and  his  miserable  creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured 

fAeinBooent  badges  of  Peppery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete  * 

f  sqUectidn  T>f  reason  to  authority,  a  Weak  preference  of  form  to  substance, 

a  midish  passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  priestly 

character,  and,  above  all,  a  sti»pid  and  ferocious  intolerance.    This,  how^ 

ever,  we  wave.   We  will  concede  that  Charles  was  a  good  Protestant ;  but 

we  say  ihAl  (his  Protestantism  does  not  make  the  slightest  di^inction  between 

his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
and  never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  There  is  a  certain 
dass  of  men,  who,  while  they  profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names 
and  great  actions  of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose 
than  in  order  to  find  inhthem  some,  excuse  for  existing  abuses.  In  every 
Tenerable  precedent,  they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and  take  only  what  is 
aceidealal :  thqr  keep  out  of  sight  what  is  beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  public 
innlalJoBall  that  is  defective.  If,  in  any  part  of  any  great  example,  Uieref 
be  any  thing  unsound,  these  flesh^^ies  detect  it  with  an  unerring  instinct, 
aad  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  They  cannot  always  prevent  the 
advoGtfes  fk  a  good  measure  from  compassing  their  end ;  but  they  feel,  with  * 
their  prototype,  that 

^  Thdr  laboon  muac  be  to  pervert  tbet  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  ^tU.** 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derifed  from  the  Revolution,  these 
people  are  utterly  insensible.  The  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  the  solemn  re- 
oogoKkMi  of  popular  rights,  liberty,  security,  toleration,  all  go  for  noSiing 
wMi  tbara.  One  sect  there  was,  which,  from  unfortunate  temporary  causes, 
it  was  thou^t  necessary  to  keep  under  close  restraint.  One  part  of  the 
I  enpire  fliere  was,  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  that  at  that  time  its  misery 
was  necessary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery  to  our  freedom !  These 
aie  the  parts  of  the  Revolution  which  the  politicians  of  whom  we  speak 
[  hyve  to  oontenplale,  and  which  seem  to  them,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but 
I  io  some  degree  to  palliate,  the  good  which  it  has  produced.  Talk  to  them 
of  Naples,  of  Spain,  or  of  South  America !  they  stand  forth,  realots  for  the 

vol*.  O.  4 
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ilocirine  of  Divine  Right — which  has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  A  Hdtt 
from  transportation,  under  the  alias  of  Legitimacy.  But  mention  the 
miseries  of  Ireland !  Then  William  is  ahero.  Then  Somers  and  Shrews* 
bury  are  great  men.  Then  thb  Revolutton  is  a  glorious  era!  The  very 
same  persons,  who,  in  this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
every  wretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  Whigs  of  that  period,  have 
no  sooner  crossed  St.  George's  Channel,  than  they  bigin  to  611  their 
bumpers  to  the  glorious-and  immortal  memory.  They  may  traly  boast  that 
they  look  not  at  men  but  at  measures.  So  that  evU  be  done,  they  care 
not  who  does  it — Ihe  arbitrary  Charles  or  the  liberal  William,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  or  Frederick  the  Protestant !  On«uch  occ^ions  their  deadliest 
opponents  may  reckon  upon  their  candid  construction.  The  bold  assertions 
of  these  people  have  of  late  impressed  a  large  portion  of  the  pubhc  with  an 
opinion,  that  James  II.  was  expelled  simply  because  he  was  a  Catholic, 
and  that  the  Revolution  was  essentially  a  Protestant  revolution. 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.  Nor  can  any  person  who  baa  ac- 
quired more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times  Uian  is  to  be  found  in 
Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  believe  that,  if  James  had  held  his  own  religious 
opinions  without  wishing  to  n^ke  proselytes,  or  if,  wishing  even  to  make 
proselytes,  he  had  contented  himself  with  axeritng  only  his  constitutional 
influence  tor  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  have^beenthvitod 
over.  Our  ancestors,  we  suppose,  knew  their  own' meaning.  And,  if  we 
may  believe  them,  their  hostility  was  primarily  not  to  Popery,  hut  to 
Tfprannp.  They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  because  he  was  a  Catholic ;  bat 
they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  crown,  because  they  thought  them  likely 
to  be  tyrants.  The  ground  on  which  they,  in  their  famous  resolution, 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  was  this,  '*  that  James  had  broken  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  the  kingdom."  Every  man,  therefore,  who  approves  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  must  hold,  that  ihe  Iteach  o/Jkndammiallawa  ow  IA» 
pari  of  ihe  Sovereign  justiGes  resistance.  The  question  then  is  this:  Had 
Charles  I.  broken  the  fundamental  laws  of  England? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he  refuses  eredit,  not 
merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  against  Charles  by  hi%opponents,  but 
fto  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists,  and  to  the  confessions  of  Ae 
King  himself.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  anp  historian  of  my  party  who 
has  related  the  events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  accet- 
^  sion  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been  a  continued  coarse  of 
oppression  and  treachery.  Let  those  who  applaad  the  Revolution  and  con- 
demn the  Rebellion,  mention  one  act  of  James  II.  to  whiA  aparalM  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  father.  Let  them  lay  \heir  fingers  on  a 
single  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  presented  by  the  two  houses  to 
William  and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged  to  have  violated. 
He  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends,  usurped  the  fane* 
tions  of  the  legislature,  raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  and 
quartered  troops  on  the  people  in  the  most  illegal  and  vexatious  manner. 
Not  a  single  session  of  parliament  had  passed  idthout  some  unoonstitutioaal 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate.  The  right  of  petition  was  grossly  violated. 
Arbitrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwarranted  imprisomneDls, 
were  grievances  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence.  If  these  things  do  not 
justify  resistance,  the  Revolution  was  treason ;  if  they  do,  the  Great  Re- 
bellion was  laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  miMer  measures?    Why,  after  the  king 
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bad  consented  to  m  many  ifcforms,  and  renounced  so  many  oppressive  prc- 
TOgalivcs»  did  the  parliament  continue  to  rise  in  their  demands,  at  the  risk 
of  provoking  a  civH  w5r?  The  ship-money  had  been  given  up.    The  star- 
eJiamber  had  been  abolished.    Provision  had  been  made  for  the  frequent 
convocation  and  secure  deUberation  of  parliaments.    Why  not  pursue  an 
end  confessedly  good,  by  peaceable  and  regular  means?    We  recur  again 
to  the  analogy  of  the  Revolution.  Why  was  James  driven  from  the  throne? 
Why  was  he  not  retained  upon  conditions?   He  too  had  ofTcred  to  call  a 
free  parliament,  and  to  submit  to  its  decision  all  the  matters  in  dispute^ 
Yet  we    praise  our  forefathers,   who  preJerred  a  revolution,  a  disputed 
succession,  a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and  intestine 
war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the  rule,  however  restricted, 
of  a  tried  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  is  entitled  to  the  same  praise.    They  could  not  trust  the  king. 
He  had  no  doubt  passed  salutary  laws.     But  what  assurance  had  they  that 
he  would  not  break  them  ?  He  had  renounced  oppressive  prerogatives.  But 
where  was  the  security  that  he  would  not  resume  them?  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  whom  no  tie  could  bind ;  a  man  who  made  and  broke  promises 
with  equal  facility ;  a  man  whose  honour  had  been  a  hundred  times  pawned » 
and  neyer  redeemed. 

Here»  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger  ground  than 
the  Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of  James  can  be  compared,  for  wicked- 
ness and  impudence,  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  with  respect  to  the  Petition 
of  Right.  The  Lords  and  Commons  present  him  with  a  bill  in  which  the 
constitutional  limits  of  his  power  are  marked  out.  He  hesitates ;  he  evades ; 
at  last  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent,  for  five  subsidies.  The  bill  receives 
h^  solemn  assent.  The  subsidies  are  voted.  But  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  re- 
lieved, than  he  returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  abandon,  and  virolates  all  the  clauses  of  the  very  act  which 
he  had  been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights,  which  were 
theirs  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inheritance  and  by  recent  purchase, 
infringed  by  the  perfidious  king  who  had  recognised  them .  At  length  cir- 
cumstances compelled  Charles  to  summon  another  parliament :  another 
chance  was  given  them  for  liberty.  Were  they  to  throw  it  away  as  they  had 
thrown  away  the  former?  Were  they  again  to  be  cozened  by  fc  Rot  leveut? 
Were  they  again  to  advance  their  money  on  pledges  which  had  been  for- 
feited over  and  over  again?  Were  they  to  lay  a  second  Petition  of  Right  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exchange  for  another 
unmeaning  ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  departure,  till,  after  ten  years 
more  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their  prince  should  again  require  a  supply, 
aad  again  repay  it  with  a  perjury?  They  were  compelled  to  choose  whether 
they  would  trust  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think  that  they  chose  wisely 

and  nobly.  .    ,  ,  ,   ^ 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  malefactors  against 
whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  generally  decline  all  contro- 
renj  about  the  facts,  and  content  themselves  with  calling  testimony  to  cha- 
racler.  He  had  so  many  private  virtues !  And  had  James  II.  no  private 
virtues?  Was  even  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  being 
judaes,  destitute  of  private  virtues  ?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  as- 
cribed to  Charles?  A  religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son, 
and  folly  as  weak  ^nd  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household 
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decencies  which  half  the  tombstones  in  England  claim  for  those  who  lie 
beneath  them.  A  good  father!  A  good  husband! — ^mplc  apologies  iodeed 
for  fifteen  years  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood! 

We  charge  him  with  having  broken  his  coronation-oalh — and  we  are 
told  thai  he  kept  his  marriage- vow  ?  We  accuse  him  of  having  given  up 
his  people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the  most  hot-headed  and  hartf- 
hearted  of  prelates — and  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his 
knee,  and  kissed  him !  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the  articles  of 
4he  Petition  of  Right,  after  having,  for  good  and  valuable  consideration, 
promised  to  observe  them — and  we  are  informed  (hat  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning !  It  is  to  such  considerations 
as  these,  together  with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  his 
peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  with 
the  present  generation . 

For  ourselves,  we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  common  phrase, 
a  good  man  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  and 
an  unnatural  father,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot, 
in  estimating  the  character  of  an  individual,  leave  ou|  of  our  consideration 
his  conduct  in  the  most  important  of  all  human  relations.  And  if,  in  that 
relation,  we  find  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spile  of  all  his  temperance  al 
lable,  and  all  his  regularity  at  chapel . 

We  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a  topic  on  which 
'the  defenders  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling.  If,  ihey  say,  he  governed 
his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed  them  after  the  example  of  his  predecessors. 
If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because  those  privileges  had  not  been 
accurately  defined.  No  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  imputed  to  him, 
which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Tudors.  This  point  Hume  has 
laboured,  with  an  art  which  is  as  discreditable  in  a  historical  work  as  it 
would  be  admirable  in  a  forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clear,  and 
decisive.  Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  He  had  renounced 
the  oppressive  powers  said  to  have  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and 
he  had  renounced  them  for  money.  He  was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  anti- 
quated claims  against  his  own  recent  release. 

These  arguments  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  them.  But  those  who  have  observed  how  much  the  events  of  that 
time  are  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  will  not  blame  us  for  stat- 
ing the  case  simply.  It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest  statement  is  the 
strongest. 

The  enemies  of  the  parliament,  indeed,  rarely  choose  to  take  issne  on 
the  great  points  of  the  question.  They  content  themselves  with  exposing 
some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which  public  commotions  necessarily  give 
birth.  They  bewail  the  unmerited  fate  of  Straflbrd.  They  execrate  the 
lawless  violence  of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  of  the 
preachers.  Major-generals  fleecing  their  districts;  soldiers  revelling  on  die 
spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry ;  upstarts,  enriched  by  the  public  plunder,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  hospitable  firesides  and  hereditary  trees  of  the  old 
gentry;  boyssraashing  the  beautiful  windows  of  cathedrals;  Quakers  riding 
naked  through  the  market-place ;  fiflh-raonarchy-men  shouting  for  King 
3esus;  agitators  lecturing  from  the  tops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of  Agag; — all 
these,  they  tell  us,  were  the  oflspring  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.    We  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.    These  charges, 
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wcve  lli^  iofinitely  more  important,  would  not  alter  our  opinion  of  an  event 
whidi  alone  has  made  us  to  differ  from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the 
sceptres  of  firandenburgh  and  firaganza.  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  civil  war.  They  were  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the  ac- 
quisilioD  been  worth  the  sacrifice  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to 
tear  and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of  continued  pos- 
session less  horrible  than  the  struggles  of  the  tremendoQs  exorcism? 

If  it  were  possible  that^a  people  brought  ap  under  an  intolerant  and  ar- 
bitrary system  could  subvert  that  system  without  acts  of  cruelty  and  folly, 
half  the  .objection^  to  despotic  power  would  be  removed.  We  should,  in 
that  case,  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  it  at  least  produces  no  per- 
nicious effects  Qn  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  people.  We 
deplore  thi  outrages  which  accompany  revolutions.  But  the  more  violent 
the  outrages,  the  more  assured  wc  feel  that  a  revolution  teas  necessary^ 
The  Tiolence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  ferocity 
and  ignorance  of  the  people  :  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  oppression  and  degradation  under  which  they 
ba^e  been  accustomed  to  live.  Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.  The  rulers- 
in  the  church  and  state  reaped  only  that  which  Ihcy  had  sown.  They  had 
prohibited  free  discussion :  they  had  done  their  biest  to  keep  the  people 
unacquainted  with  their  duties  and  their  rights.  The  retribution  was  just 
and  natural.  If  they  suffered  from  popular  ignorance,  it  was  because  they 
bad  ihemselves  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge.  If  they  were  assailed 
with  blind  fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally  blind  sub- 
mission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we  always  sec  the  worst  of 
them  at  first.  Till  men  have  been  for  some  time  free,  they  know  not  how 
io  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of  wine  countries  are  always  sober.  In 
climates  where  wine  is  a  rarity,  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly  liberated 
people  may  be  compared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Rhiue  or  the 
Xeres.  It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  rn  such  a  situation  first  find  them- 
selves able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  expensive  luxury, 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon,  however,  plenty  teaches  dis- 
cretion ;  and  after  wine  has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they 
become  more  temperate  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their  own  country.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom, 
oioderalion,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects  are  often  atrocious  crimed, 
conflicting  errors,  scepticism  on  points  the  most  clear,  dogmatism  on  points 
the  most  mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit 
it.  They  pull  down  the  scaffolding  from  the  half-finished  edifice  :  they, 
point  to  the  flying  dust,  the  falling  bricks,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the  frights 
fbl  irregularity  of  the  whole  appearance ;  and  then  ask  in  scorn  where  the 
promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to  be  found  ?  If  such  miserable  sophisms 
were  Io  prevail,  there  never  would  be  a  good  house,  or  a  good  government, 
in  the  world. 

Ariosta  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who  by  some  mysterious  law  of  her 
nature,  was  condemned  to  appear,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  form  of  a  foul 
and  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  dis- 
guise, were  for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  she 
bestowed.  But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beautiful  and  celestial 
form  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  steps,  granted  all  their 
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wishes,  filled  their  houses  with  wealtli,  made  them  happy  in  love  and  vie* 
torious  in  war/  Such  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she  lakes  the  form  of  a 
hateful  reptile.  She  groveis,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  But  woe  to  those  who 
in  disgust  shall  venture  to  crush  her  I  And  happy  are  those  who,  haTiog 
dared  to  receive  her  in' her  degraded  and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  he 
rewarded  by  her  in  the  time  of  her  beauty  and  her  glory ! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  nev^ly  acquired  freedom  pro- 
ducer— and  that  cure  'i&  freedom !  When  a  prisoner  first  leaves  his  cell,  he 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day : — ^he  is  unable  to  discriminate  colours,  orrecog- 
nise  faces.  But  the  remedy  is,  not  to  remand  him  into  his  dung^,  but  to 
accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may 
at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have  become  half  blind  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  But  let  them  gaze  on,  and  they  will  soon  be  able  to  hear 
it.  In  a  few  years  men  learn  to  reason.  The  extreme  violence  of  opinions 
subsides.  Hostile  theories  correct  each  other.  The  scattered  elements  of 
truth  cease  to  conflict,  and  begin  to  coalesce.  And  at  length  a  system  of 
justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  the  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  our  time  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  it  down  as  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  that  no  people  ought  to  be  free  tiU  they  are  fit  to  use 
their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  whore- 
solved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  had  learnt  to  swim !  If  men  are  to 
wait  for  liberty  till  they  become  vnse  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed 
wait  for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidedly  approve  of  the  conduct  of  Milton  and 
the  other  wise  and  good  men  who,  Id  spite  of  much  that  was  ridiculous  and 
hateful  in  the  conduct  of  their  associates,  stood  firmly  by  the  causeof  paUic 
liberty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  poet  has  been  charged  with  persoMl 
participation  in  any  of  the  blamable  excesses  of  that  time.  The  bvonrite 
topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  pursued  with  regard  te 
the  execution  of  the  King.  Of  that  celebrated  proceeding  we  by  no  means 
approve.  Still  we  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  many  eminent  persons  who 
concurred  in  it,  and  in  justice  more  particularly  to  the  eminent  persons  who 
defended  it,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  imputations  whioi, 
for  the  last  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  east  upon  the 
Regicides.  We  have  throughout  abstained  from  appealing  to  first  pnn- 
dples—rwe  will  not  appeal  to  them  now.  We  recur  again  to  the  parallel 
case  of  the  Revolution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn  between 
the  execution  of  the  father  and  the  deposition  of  the  son?  What  constitu- 
tional maxim  is  there,  which  applies  to  the  former  and  not  to  the  latter . 
The  king  can  do  no  wrong.  If  so,  James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  couW 
have  been.  The  minister  only  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign.  If  so,  why  not  impeach  Jeffreys  and  retain  James?  The  per- 
son of  a  iLing  is  sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  considered  sacred  at  tne 
Boyne?  To  discharge  cannon  against  an  army  in  which  a  king  is  known 
to  be  posted,  is  to  approach  pretty  near  to  regicide.  Charles,  too,  it  shouw 
always  be  remembered,  was  put  to  death  by  men'who  had  never  ^^"^^^ 
perated  by  the  hostilities  of  several  years,  and  who  had  never  been  bow 
to  him  by  any  other  tie  than  that  which  was  common  to  them  with  all  ine^ 
fellow-citizens.  Those  who  drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced  n» 
jumy,  who  alienated  his  friends,  who  first  imprisoned  him  in  his  palace,  an« 

*  Orlando  Furioso,  canto  43. 
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theo  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  his  Tery  slumber  by  impe- 
rioiK  nMBssages,  wha  parsued  him  with  fire  and  s.word  from  one  part  ot  tte 
empire  to  another,  who  hanged,  drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents*  and  at- 
tawed  his  innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters!    When 
weffeBect  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  same 
persons  who,  on  the  fifth  of  NoTeftiber  thank  God  for  wonderfully  conduct- 
lag  his  servant  King  William,  and  for  making  all  opposition  fall  beforo  him. 
iiatil  lie  became  our  King  and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
contrWe  to  he  afraid  that  the  bTood  of  the  Royal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on. 
Ihemsel ves  and  their  children . 

'  Yle  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execution  of  Charlea :  not  because 
ll^^onstilutioo  exempts  the  king  from  responsibility,  for  we  know  that  all 
sil^L  maxims,  however  excellent,  have  their  exceptions ;  nor  because  we  feel 
any  peculiar  interest  in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  de- 
scribes him  with  perfect  justice  as  *'  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a 
public  enemy ; "  bift  beciuse  we  are  convinced  that  the  measure  was  most 
injmioDS  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  whom  it  removed  was  a  captive  and 
a  hostnge :  his  heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  every  royalist  was  instantly 
transferred,  was  at  large.  The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  per- 
Cectlj  reconciled  to  the  (j^ther  :  they  had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  also,  contemplated  that  proceeding  with 
feeliQgi  which,  however  unreasonable,  no  government  could  safely  venture. 
to  outrage. 

But  though  we  think  the  conduct  of  the  regicides  blamable,  thai  of  Milton, 
appears  to  us  in  a  very  different  light.     The  deed  was  done.     It  couM  not 
1)6  undooe.   The  evil  was  incurred ;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  smalt 
as  possible.     We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the 
popalar  opinion  ;  but  we  cannot  censure   Milton  for  wishing  to  change 
that  opinion.     The  very  feeling  which  would  have  restrained  us  from 
committing  the  act,  would  have  led  us,   after  it  had  been  committed,  to 
defend  it  against  Uie  ravings  of  servility  and  superstition.    For  the  sake 
of  public  liberty,  we  wish  that  the  thing  had  not  been  done,  while  the 
people  disapproved  of  it.    But,  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should' 
also  have  wished  Uie  people  to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.     If  any 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  justification  of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salma- 
sius  would  furnish  it.     That  miserable  performance  is  now  witli  justice 
considered  only  as  a  beacon  to  wordcatohers  who  wish  to  become  statesmen. 
The  celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  **  Muese  magni  dextra,"  gives 
it  all  its  fame  Avith  the  present  generation.     In  that  age  the  state  of  things 
was  different.    It  was  not  then  fully  understood  how  vast  an  interval  sepa- 
rates the  mere  classical  scholar  from  the  political  philosopher.     Nor  can  it 
b^doubted  thajt  a  treatise  which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  critic, 
attacked  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  free  governments,  must,  if  suf- 
fered to  remained  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the 
public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  another  subject  on  which  the 
enemies  of  Milton  delight  to  dwell— his  conduct  during  the  administration 
oXlhe  Protector.  That  an  enthusiastic  votary  of  libei^y  should  accept  of- 
fice under  a  military  usurper,  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary. 
But  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  were  ex- 
traordinary. The  ambition  of  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He  never 
jccms  to  have  coveted  despotic  power.    He  at  first  fought  sincerely  ana 
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manfully  tor  the  pariiameiil,  aod  never  deserted  it  till  it  had  deserted  its 
duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force,  itwasnottillhefoanithatibefewmemiers 
who  remained  after  so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  expulsions,  wea^^i^ 
sirous  to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held  only  in  liji, 
and  to  inflict  upon  England  the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  Batmen 
when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  headt>f  affairs,  he  did  not  asanme  un- 
limited power.  He  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far  more  perfect  than 
any  which  had  at  that  time  been  known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the 
representative  system  in  a  manner  whicK  has  extorted  praise  eveo  fron 
Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself,  he  demanded,  |udeed,  the  first  place  in 
the  commonwealth ;  but  with  powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
stadlholder  or  an  American  president.  He  g^ve  t(te  parliament  a  vdicfjjo 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legislative  aiit}iontT<^ 
not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enactments.  Andhedidoot 
require  that  the  chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Tbas 
far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  theopportuirilies^hich 
he  had  of  aggranduing  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he  will  not  lose  by  com- 
parison with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Had  his  moderation  been  oiel  by 
corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no  reason  to  thinkikat  he  would  hate 
overstepped  the  line  which  he  had  traced  for  himself:  but  when  he  foond 
that  his  parliaments  questioned  the  authority  under  which  they  me(>  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted  power  whieh  waiab« 
solutely  necessary  to  his  personal  safety,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  be 
adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  we  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Groidweil  were  at  first  ho- 
nest,—thongh  we  believe  that  he  was  driven  from  the  noble  course  whicb 
he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  by  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  circnoi- 
stances,-^though  we  admire,  in  common  with  alt  men  of  all  parties,  (he 
ability  and  energy  of  his  splendid  administration, — ^we  are  not  pleading 
for  arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even  in  his  hands.    We  know  that  a  good 
constitution  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  despot  ;  but  we  suspect  that 
at  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  violence  of  religious  and  political  enmities 
rendered  a  stable  and  happy  settlement  next  to  impossible.    Tbc  choice  lay, 
not  between  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between  Cromwell  and  the  Stuarti. 
That  Milton  chose  well,  no  man  can  doubt  who  fairly  compares  the  events 
of  the  protectorate  with  those  of  the  thirty  years  whieh  succedeed  it,— Ihe 
darkest  and  most  disgraceful  in  Uie  English  annals.     Cromwell  was  evH 
dently  laying,  though  in  an  irregular  manner  the  foundations  of  an  admin- 
ble  system.     Never  Itefore  had  religious  liberty  and   the  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion been  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree.     Never  had  the  national  honour 
been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the  seatof  justice  better  filled  at  home,  ind 
it  was  rarely  that  any  opposition,  which  stopped  short  of  open  rebelh«. 
provoked  the  resentment  of  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper,  ^he 
institutions  which  he  had  established,  as  set  down  in  (he  Instrument  of  uo- 
vernment,  and  the  Humble  Peb'tion  and  Advice,  were  excellent.  His  pnc- 
tice,  it  is  true,  too  often  departed  from  the  theory  of  these  institutions,   ^'j 
had  ho  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  his  institutions  wouw 
have  survived  him,  and  that  his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  wiin 
him.    His  power  had  n«t  been  consecrated  by  ancient  prejudices;  rt  ^^ 
upheld  only  by  his  great  personal  qualities :  little,  therefore,  was  to  bedreao- 
ed  from  a  second  Protector,  unless  he  were  also  a  second  Oliver  ^'^^.  ^ 
The  events  which  followed  his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vindication 
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of  tlMMe  whojoieried  theniBelyes  to  uphold  his  authority  :  for  his  death  dift- 
solved  tbe  #hole  frame  of  society.  The  army  rose  against  the  parliament, 
Ihe  differeot  corps  of  the  army  against  each  other.  Sect  raved  against  sect. 
Firty  fAotted  against  parly.  The  presbyterians,  in  their  eagerness  to  be 
revcflged  on  the  independents,  sacrificed  their  own  liberty,  and  deserted 
all  their  old  principles.  Without  casting  one  glance  on  the  past,  or  require 
ing  one  stipulation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the 
fedL  of  the  most  frivolous  and  heariless  of  tyrants. 

Then  came  diose  days,  neyer  to  be  recalled  without  a  blush-^the  days 
oC  aerfitude  without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love ;  of  dwarfish  ta- 
leoia  and  gigantic  rices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the 
goJden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slaye.  The  king  cringed  to 
his  rival,  that  he  might  trample  on  his  people,  sunk  into  a  viceroy  of  France, 
and  pocketed,  with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more 
degrading  gpld.  The  caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated 
tbe  measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive, 
and  just  religion  enou^  to  persecute.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  the 
aooff  of  every  grinning  courtier,  and  the  ''  anathema  maranatha"  of  ev6ry 
Davmiog  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles  and  James 
— JBeli^  and  M<^och ;  and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel  idols 
with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime, 
and  diagraee  lo  disgrace,  till  the  race,  accursed  of  God  and  man,  was  a 
second  time  driven  forth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a 
by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

M oet  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  the  public  cha^ 
racter  of  Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large  body.  We  shall  pro*- 
oeed  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  him  from  his 
eoolemporaries.  And,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short 
survey  of  the  parties  into  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time  divided. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one  or  to  the  other  side.  At  a 
period  of  public  commotion,  every  faction,  like  an  Oriental  army,  is  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  camp-followers,  an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who 
prowl  round  its  line  of  march  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  under  its 
protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to  exterminate 
it  after  a  defeat.  England,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  abounded 
with  such  fickle  and  selfish  politicians,  who  transferred  their  support  to 
every  government  as  it  rose, — who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king  in  16A0„ 
and  spit  in  his  face  in  l6A9,-*who  shouted  with  equal  glee  when  Crom- 
well was  inaugurated  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  lo  be 
hanged  at  Tybnm, — who  dined  on  calves'  heads  or  on  broiled  himps,  and 
cut  down  oak-branches  or  stuck  them  up,  as  circumstances  altered,  without 
the  sKg^tesl  shame  or  repugnance.  These  we  leave  out  of  tfie  account. 
We  take  our  estinuite  of  parties  from  those  who  really  deserved  to  He  called 

partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men, 
perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and  ridiculous 
parts  off  their  character  lie  on  the  surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them  ; 
nor  have  there  been  waiting  attentive  and  malicious  observers  to  point 
them  out.  For  many  years  after  the  Restoration,  they  were  the  theme  of 
unmeasured  invective  L«nd  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the  utmost 
licentiousness  of  the  press  and  of  the  stage,  at  the  time  when  the  press  and 
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the  stage  ^ere  most  liceDtious.  They  were  not  men  of  letters ;  they  were 
as  a  body  unpopular;  they  could  not  defend  themseWes;  and  the  public 
would  not  take  Uiem  under  its  protection.  They  were  therefore  aban-^ 
doned,  without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists . 
The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  dress,  their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal 
twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  thdr  Hebrew  names»  the  scrip- 
tural phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  conterapt  of 
human  learning,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair 
game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  ^hkr 
losophy  of  history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  tiiis  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ridicule  wbicb. 
has  already  misl^  so  many  excellent  writters. 

**  Ecco  fl  fonfe  del  ruo,  ed  ecco  il  ria 
Che  mortali  perifdi  io  se  contiene : 
Hor  qui  tener  a  fren  nostro  derio, 
Ed  ewer  oauti  molto  a  Doi  coovieae.'^  * 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, — who  directed  their  measures 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years, — ^who  formed,  out  of  the  most 
unpromising  materials,  the  finest  army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen, — ^wbo 
trampled  down  king,  church,  and  aristocracy, — who,  in  the  short  intervals 
of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  to 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  to  vulgar  fanatics.  Most  of 
their  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry, 
or  the  dresses  of  friars.  We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  at- 
tractive. We  regret  that  a  body,  to  whose  courage  and  talents  mankind 
has  owed  inestimable  obligations,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distin- 
guished some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good-breeding  for 
which  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.  But,  if  we  must  make  our 
choice,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  specious  caskets, 
which  contain  only  the  death's  head  and  the  fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choioe 
on  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  character 
from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not 
content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whoso 
power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute. 
To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  ex- 
istence. They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other 
sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to 
gaze  full  on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  to 
face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  and  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  to 
vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed. 
They  recognised  no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favour ;  and,  confident  of 
that  favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and 
poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  were 
not  found  in  the  roi^isters  of  heralds,  Ihey  felt  assured  that  they  were  re- 

'  Ocruwilcminc  Llberatn,  xv.  57. 
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eofded  ia  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps  were  not  accompaDied  by  a 
splendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over 
them.  Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems 
crowns  of  glory  which  should  never  fade  away  1  On  the  rich  and  the' 
ehqnent,  on  nobles  and  priests,  they  looked  down  wiOi  contempt :  for  they 
esleeiiidd  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a 
more  sablime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  meanest  of  them 
was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged-^ 
on  whose  slightest  action  to  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxi- 
ous interest,  who  had  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were  created, 
to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  wl^n  heaven  and  earth  should 
have  passed  away.  Events  which  shortsighted  poHtidans  ascribed  to  eartlily 
causes,  had  been  ordained  on  hi^  account.  For  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 
and  flourished,  and  decayed.  For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed 
his  will  hy  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.  He  had 
been  wrested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe. 
He  had  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  (hat  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the 
rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered 
af  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God ! 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  diORsrent  men,  the  one  all  self- 
abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion ;  the  other  proiid,  calm,  inflexi- 
ble, sagacious.    He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker :  but 
he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.    In  his  devotional  retirement,  he 
prayed  with  convulsions,  and  groans,  and  tears.     He  was  half  maddened 
by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions.     He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.    He  caught  a  gleam  of  the  beatific  vision, 
or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire.     Like  Vane,  he 
thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.     Like 
Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  God  had  hid  his  face 
{ran  him.    But  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword 
for  war,  these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible 
trace  behind  them.    People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  tl^em  but  their  groans  and  their  whining 
hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.    But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the  field  of  battle.    These 
fanatics  brought  to  civil  and  military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment,  and  an 
immutability  of  purpose,  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent 
widi  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of 
it.    The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  them  tranquil  on 
every  other.     One  overpowering  sentiment  had  subjected  to  itself  pity  and 
hatred,  ambition  and  fear.    Death  had  lost  its  terrors,  and  pleasure  its 
charms.     They  had  their  smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their 
sorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world.    Enthusiasm  had  made  them 
stoics,  and  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  raised  them  above  the  influence  of  danger  and  of  corruption.    It  some- 
times might  lead  them  to  pursue  unwise  ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise 
means.    They  went  through  the  world,  like  Sir  Artegale  s  iron  man  Talus 
with  his  flail,   crushing  and  trampling  down  oppressors,  mingling  with 
buman  beings,  but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities ;  insen^ 
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siMe  to  btigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  paki ;  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  w< 
not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans.  We  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  of  their  manners.  We  dislike  the  sullen  gloom  of 
their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that  the  tone  of  their  minds  was 
often  injured  by  straining  after  thin^  too  high  for  mortal  reach  :  «aiid  we 
know  that,  in  spite  of  their  hatred  of  popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  the 
worst  vices  of  that  bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  austerity, — that 
they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Dunstans  and  their  De 
Montforts,  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars.  Yet,  when  all  cireum- 
stances  are  taken  into  consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them 
a  brate,  a  wise,  an  honest,  and  a  useful  body. 

llie  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  because  it  was 
die  cause  of  religion.  There  was  another  party»  by  no  means  numoroiu, 
but  distinguished  by  learning  and  ability,  wli^ch  co-operated  with  them 
on  very  djffierent  principles.  We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  Heathens,  men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of 
that,  time,  doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to  religious 
sulqects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom.  Heated  by  the  study 
of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as  their  idol,  and  proposed 
to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their  examples.  They  seem  to 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines  of  the  French  Revolution. 
But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
their  devout  associates,  whose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it 
convenient  to  affect,  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable^  imperGeptiblV  adopted. 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.  We  shall  attempt  to  speak  of  them,  9s. 
we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with  perfect  candour.  We  shall  not 
charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  fte  horseboys, 
gamblers,  and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  licence  and  plunder  attracted 
from  all  the  dens  of  Whitefnars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  discipline  of 
the  parliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated.  We  will  select  a  more 
favourable  specimen.  Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  the  cause  of  the  King 
Was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  lookii^ 
with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.  We  fee! 
a  national  pride  in  comparing  them  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots 
of  other  countries  are  compelled  to  employ, — with  the  mates  who 
throng  their  antechambers,  and  the  janissaries  who  mount  guard  at  their 
gates.  Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless  dangling  courtiers, 
bowing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word.  They  were  not  mere 
machines  for  destruction  dressed  up  in  uniforms,  caned  into  diill,  in- 
toxicated into  valour,  defending  without  love,  destroying  without  hatred. 
There  was  a  freedom  in  their  gubserviencv,  a  nobleness  in  their  very 
degradation.  The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong  withiB 
them.  They  were  indeed  misled,  but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive.  Com- 
passion and  romantic  honour,  the  prejudices  of  childhood,  and  the  vene- 
rable names  of  history,  threw  over  them  a  spell  potent  as  that  of  Duessa ; 
and  like  the  Red-Cross  Knight,  they  thought  that  they  were  doing  battle 
for  an  injured  beauty,  while  they  defended  a  fake  and  loathsome  sorceress. 
In  truth  they  scarcely  entered  al  all  into  the  merits  of  the  political  ques- 
tion.    It  was  not  for  a  treacherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church  that  the) 
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iou^l ;  but  for  the  old  banner  which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over 
Uie  heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  altars  at  which  they  had  received 
$he  hands  of  their  brides.  Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 
4heJr  political  opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  their 
advenaries,  those  qualilies  which  are  the  grace  of  private  lite.  With 
many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they  had  also  many  of  its  virtues, — 
courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tenderness,  and  respect  for  women.  They 
had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  learning  than  the  Puritans. 
Their  manners  were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable,  their 
tastes  more  elegant,  and  their  households  more  cheerful. 

Milton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  whidi  we  have  de- 
scribed. He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  freethinker.  He  was  not  a 
Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest  qualities  of  every  party  were  com- 
bined in  harmonious  union.  From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Courts 
from  the  conventicle  and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and 
sepolehral  circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
hospitable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever  was 
great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  pernicious  ingredients  by 
which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled.    Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

**  As  ever  in  hit  great  Tnskamster't  eje." 

Like  them,  he  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty  Judge  and 
an  eternal  reward.  And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  external  cir- 
cnmstaiices,  their  fortitude,  their  tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution* 
But  not  the  coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane  scoffer  was  more  perfectly 
free  from  the  contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners, 
their  ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to  pleasure. 
Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  neverlheless  all  the  estimable 
and  ornamental  qualities  which  were  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the 
party  of  the  tyrant.  There  was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value 
of  literature,  a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more  chival-. 
roQS  delicacy  of  honour  and  love.  Though  his  opinions  were  democratic, 
his  tastes  and  his  associations  were  such  as  harmonise  best  with  monarchy 
and  arislocracy.  He  was  under  tha  influence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which 
the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  misled.  But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master, 
and  not  tiie  slave.  Like  the  hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of 
fascination ;  but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  the  song  of  the  Syrens ; 
yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced  to  ttieir  fatal  shore.  He  tasted  the 
cupof  Ciroe ;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  effects  of  its 
bewitching  sweetness.  The  illusions  which  eaplivaled  his  imagination  never 
Impaired  his  reasoning  powers.  The  statesman  was  proof  against  the  splen- 
doer,  the  solemnity,  and  the  romance,  which  enchanted  the  poet.  Any 
petsoD  who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Treatises  on  Pre- 
lacy, with  the  exquisite  lines  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  music  in  the 
PensevoBo  which  was  published  about  the  same  time,  will  understand  our 
meaoiag.  This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  raises 
his  character  in  our  estimation ;  because  it  shows  how  many  private  tastes 
aad  feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do  what  he  considered  his  duty  to 
BMHkiiMl.  It  IS  the  very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.  His  heart  relents ; 
boi  his  hand  is  firm.  He  does  nought  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kisses 
the  beautiful  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 
That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its  great  and 
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peculiar  splendour,  sUH  remains  to  be  mentioned.   If  he  eierted  himself  in 
overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  persecuting  hierarchy,  he  exerted  himeelf 
in  conjunction  with  others.     But  the  glory  of  the  battle  which  he  fou^i  for 
that  species  of  freedom  which  is  the  most  valuable,  and  which  was  theD 
the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  is  all  his  own.  Thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contemporaries  raised  their  voices 
against  ship-money  and  the  star-chamber.    But  there  were  few  indeed  who 
discerned  the  more  fearful  evils  of  moral  and  intellectual  slavery,  and  the 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  unfetiefed 
exercise  of  private  judment.    These  were  the  objects  which  Milton  justly 
conceived  to  be  the  most  important.    He  was  desirous  that  the  people  should 
think  for  themselves,  as  well  as  tax  themselves ;  and  be  emancipated  from 
the  dominion  of  prejudice,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.    He  knew  that 
those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these  schemes  of  reform, 
and  contented  themselves  with  pulling  down  the  king  and  imprisoniog  the 
malignants,  acted  like  the  heedless  brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  disperse  the  train  of  the  sorcerer,  neglected  the  means  of  li- 
berating the  captive.    They  thought  only  of  conquering,  when  they  should 
have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

^  Oh,  ye  miitook !   Ye  shouM  ha^e  snatch 'd  his  Irand ! 

without  his  rod  reversed. 
And  backward  matters  of  disseTering  power. 
We  cannot  free  the  Lady  that  sils  here 
In  vtony  fetlem  fix'd^  and  motionless.'' 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward,  to  break  the  ties  which 
bound  a  stupified  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment,  was  the  noble  aim  of 
Milton.  To  this  all  his  public  conduct  was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  the 
Presbyterians — for  this  he  forsook  them.  He  fought  their  perilous  battle ; 
but  he  turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumph.  He  saw  that 
they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquished,  were  hostile  to  the  liberty  of 
thought.  He  therefore  joined  the  Independents,  and  called  upon  Cromwell 
to  break  the  secular  chain,  and  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the 
Presbyterian  wolf."^  With  a  view  to  the  same  great  object,  he  attacked  the 
licensing  system,  in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  should 
wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes.  His  at- 
tacks were,  in  general,  directed  less  against  particular  abuses,  than  against 
those  deeply  seated  errors  on  which  almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  ser- 
vilo  worship  of  eminent  men,  and  the  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

That  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  sentiments  more 
eOcctually,  he  always  selected  for  himself  the  boldest  literary  services.  He 
never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the  outworks  had  been  carried,  and  the 
breach  entered.  He  pressed  into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
changes,  he  wrote  with  incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against  the 
bishops.  But,  when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  he  passed  on  to 
other  subjects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  venters  who  now 
hastened  to  insult  a  falling  party.  There  is  no  more  hazardous  enterprise 
than  that  of  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  infected  recesses 
in  which  no  li^t  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was  the  choice  and  the  pleasure  of 
Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome  vapours,  and  to  brave  the  terrible  explosion. 
Those  who  most  disapprove  of  his  opinions  must  respect  the  hardihood  with 

*  Sonnet  to  CSronwell. 
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Vliich  hemainUrined  (hem.  He,  in  general,  left  toolhers  the  creditot  expound- 
ing tod  defending  the  popular  parts  of  his  religious  and  political  creed.  He 
iiiok  his  own  stand  upon  these  which  the  great  hody  of  his  countrymen  re- 
probated as  criminal,  or  derided  as  paradoxial.  He  stood  up  for  divorce  and 
legicide.  He  ridiculed  the  Eikon.  He  attacked  the  prevailing  systems  ot 
edoeation.  His  radianl  and  beneficent  career  resembled  that  of  the  god  of 
li^t  and  fertility, — 

**  Nitor  in  adlveisam ;  qec  me,  qui  cstem,  Tincit 
Impetus,  et  rapido  contrarius  evehor  orbi ." 

It  is  to  be  resetted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Milton  should,  in  our  time, 
be  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
man  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English 
language.  They  abound  wkh  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest 
dedamatioBS  of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field 
of  <doth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not 
even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever  risen  higher 
than  in  those  parts  of  his  controversial  works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited 
by  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture,  tt  is,  to 
bonowhis  own  majestic  language,  *'  a  sevenfold  of  hallelujas  and  harping 
symphonies."* 

We  had  intended  to  took  more  closely  at  these  performances,  to  analyse 
the  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  Uie  sublime 
widom  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  those,  magnificent  passages  which  occur  in  the 
Tfeatise  of  Reformation,  and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant. 
But  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended  renders  this 
impossible. 

We  must  conclude.    And  yet  we  can  scarcely  tear  ourselves  away  from 
the  subject.    The  days  immediately  following  the  publication  of  this  relic 
of  Milton  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
Aiid  ^e  shall  scarcely  be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found 
lingeting  near  his  ^rine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering  which 
we  bring  to  it.   While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contem- 
poraries of  the  great  poet.    We  are  transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
back.    We  can  almost  fancy  that  we  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging ; 
that  we  see  Um  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings ; 
that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the 
day ;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the  proud 
and  mournful  history  of  his  glory  and  his  affliction !    We  image  to  ourselves 
the  breathless  silence  in  which  we  should  listen  to  his  slightest  word ;  the 
passionate  veneration  with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep 
upon  it ;  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour  to  console  him,  if 
indeed  such  a  spirit  could  need  consolation,  for  the  neglect  of  an  age  un- 
worthy of  his  talents  and  his  virtues ;  the  eagerness  with  which  we  should 
contest  with  his  daughters,  or  with  his  Quaker  friend  El  wood,  the  privilege 
of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which 
flowed  firom  bis  lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.    Yet  we  cannot  be  ashamed  of  them ; 
nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  written  shall  in  any  degree  excite 

*  The  Reaion  of  Church  Oovermuent  urged  agaiost  Prelacy,  book  ii. 
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them  in  other  minds.  We  are  not  much  in  (he  habit  of  idolizing  either 
the  living  or  the  dead.  And  we  think  that  ttiere  is  no  more  oertaia  in- 
dication of  a  weak  and  ill*-r^^lated  intellect  Ihan  that  propenuty  whidi, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  will  venture  to  christen  Beswellism.  Bat 
there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stoed  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the 
severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  bare  proved  pore, 
which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and 
which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Most 
High.  These  ^at  men  we  trust  that  we  know  how  to  prize ;  and  of  these 
was  Hilton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name,  are  refireshtng 
to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  the 
Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gardens  of  Paradise  to  the 
ear&,  distinguished  from  the  productions  of  others  soils,  not  only  by  their 
superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  iav^orate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  daight,  but  to  elevate  and 
purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Great  Poet  and  Patriot,  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed 
the  sublime  works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  oUr  literature,  bat 
the  %eal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  publit  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  disdain  with  which  he 
looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bove 
to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly  k^pt  with  his 
country  and  with  his  fame. 


DANTE.* 

The  limits  of  a  late  Number  f  precluded  us  from  entering,  as  fuRy  as  we 
would  have  wished,  into  the  subject  of  Dante.  We  resume  it  the  more 
willingly,  from  our  having  just  received  a  work,  published  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  Italy,  but  almost  unknown  in  England,  having  for  its  objeet 
to  aiteertain,  whether  this  great  poet  was  an  inventor,  or  an  imitator  only. 
The  continental  antiquaries  and  scholars  have  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a  nunu- 
script,  said  to  have  been  discovered  about  tlie  beginning  of  ttie  present 
century,  and  affording  evidence,  according  to  some  persons,  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  others  the  whole  plan  and  conception  of  his  wonderful  work. 
The  question,  indeed,  is  of  ancient  date ;  and,  long  before  such  value  had 
been  set  upon  this  manuscript,  was  so  perplexed  and  prolonged,  as  now  to 
call  for  definitive  elucidation.  We  trust  we  shall  place  our  readers  in  a 
condition  to  decide  it  for  themselves. 

An  extract,  or  rather  a  short  abstract,  of  an  old  Vision,  written  in  Latin, 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Rome  in  180  i,  with  an  insinuatktt  that 
the  primitive  model  of  Dante's  poem  had  at  length  been  discovered.  Some 
reader  of  new  publications  transmitted  the  intelligence  of  this  discovery  to  a 

*  Iiiquii7  into  the  Origimlitjr  of  Dante'a  Poetry.  By  F.  CanccUierL  Vol.  xxx.  p.  317.  Se]vtcnb«r, 
1918. 

t  No.  hnii.  Art  is.  p.4ftS.  In  the  article  here  referred  to,  there  it  an  intereflntf  akeljBh 
of  the  oommentatore  on  Dante,  with  some  admbable  observations  on  the  wodks  ni  that  dis- 
timniwhed  poet.  The  reader  will  find  critical  remarks  on  Dante's  poetry  in  varioof  parts  of  the 
Edmbofffh  Reriew.    See  Vol.  i,  p.  807.    Vol.  xxlv.  p.  49.  Vol.  xKiT  p.  SIS- 
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^letman  journalist,  who  received  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  from 
him,  a  wftter  in  'a  French  pa|)er(lhe/»KW/c^a<ffof  July,  l&0^)transcrihed, 
embellished,  and  difliised  it  over  all  Europe,  through  the  medium  of  his 
noirersal  lah^age.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  every  body  received 
H  opon  the  faith  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  by  whom  alone  the  old  ma» 
nnscript  had  been  read ;  and  it  was  immediately  settled,  among  the  wits 
and  eritics  of  the  day,  thai  Dante  was  but  the  versifier  of  the  ideas  of  othen. 
Mr.  Canceilieri,  a  professed  black-letter  scholar,  and  animated,  no  doubt, 
with  a  laudable  ztal  for  religion  as  well  as  literature,  published  the  YisioR 
eofire  in  181  A,  on  the  return  of  his  Holiness  to  Rome.  He  accompanied  it 
with  an  ItAian  translation,  the  whole  comprising  some  silty  pages,  preceded 
by  twice  that  number  of  pages  of  his  own  reriiarks.  In  this  ample  disser^ 
fatioB,  the  questiotf;  however,  is  merely  glanced  at  ;-^and  all  that  its  read- 
ers can  make  out  with  certainty  is,  th^it  the  learned  author  had  selected 
this  carious  subject  chiefly  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  multifarious  erudi- 
tion in  a  book  which  might  have  been  not  inaptly  entitled-^",  De  rebus  om^ 
fitSirt;  el  de  quibnsdam  aliiB/'  It  must  be  acknowledged,  howcVer,'  that, 
amidst  the  unbounded  variety  of  his  citations,  we  meet  with  some  things 
which  it  is  agreeable  to  know ;  but  they  have  so  little  to  do  with  Dante,  that 
we  are  really  but  little  beholden  to  him  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  have 
been  obliged  to  refer  to  many  other  authorities,  in  order  to  disentangle  our- 
5e!ve»from  Ihe  perplexitiqi  into  which  he  had  brought  us. 

Mr.  Gancellieri  apprizes  us  that  there  existed  two  hmous  w^iherics,  both 
monks  of  Monte-Cassino ;  but  he  thought  it  immaterial  to  add.  that  the 
first  was  one  of  the  few  monks  to  whom  the  civilisation  of  the  world  is  not 
without  obligations — ho  having,  in  the  midst  of  the  barbarism  of. the 
eleventh  century,  written  treatises  upon  logic,  astronomy,  and  music.'^  His 
works  probably  contributed  more  to  form  the  mind  of  Dante,  than  the 
Fisiens  of  the  other  to  form  the  plan  of  his  poem. 

The  latter  Alberic  was  born  about  the  year  1100^,  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  former.  When  in  his  ninth  year,  he  fell  sick,  and  remained  in  a  le- 
thargy for  nine  days.  Whilst  in  this  stale,  a  dove  appeared  to  him,  and 
catching^im  by  the  hair,  lifted  t^m  up  to  the  presence  of  St.  Peter,  who, 
with  two  angels,  conducted  the  child  across  purgatory,  and,  mounting 
thence  from  planet  to  planet,  transported  him  into  Paradise,  there  to  con- 
template the  glory  of  the  blessed .  His  vision  restored  him  to  perfect  health ; 
— the  miraculous  cure  was  published  to  the  world; — the  monks  received 
the  child  at  Monte-Gassino ; — and,  because  he  repeated  his  vision  tolerably 
weH,  and  was  of  a  rich  family,  they  devoted  him  to  St.  Benedict,  before  he 
had  reached  his  tenth  year.  He  lived  from  that  time  in  constant  penitence, 
tasting  neither  flesh  nor  wine,  and  never  wearing  shoes ;  and  the  monastery 
had  thus  the  glory  of  possessing  a  living  saint,  who,  by  his  virtue,  confirmed 
tte  belief  that  he  had  seen  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 

They  took  care  to  have  the  vision  of  Alberic  reduced  to  writing,  first  by 
owe  of  their  own  lettered  brethren,  and,  some  years  after,  by  Alberic  him- 
self, assisted  by  llie  pen  of  Peter  the  Deacon,  of  whom  there  are  yet  re- 
maining some  historical  pieces  which  occasionally  throw  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  that  age.  We  subjoin  what  he  says  of  Alberic  in  his  own  words.f 

• 

*  Mabnioo,  An.  B«Ded.  toI.  v.  b.  65. 

i-  Tania  nsquc  in  hodicrnum  Rbstineiitia,  tanta  morum  graTitate  pollct,  at  pa^naa  peccatorom 
penpexine,  et  pertinraisae.  et  gloriam  sancCoram  TidiMe  nemo  quia  dubitet :  non  enim  carnem,  mm 
adipem,  non  Ttnuin,  ab  Ulo  tempore  uaque  nunc,  Deo  annuentc,  awiinipRil ;  raloiamento  nullo 
peoitos  tempore  utitoc;  et  aic^  in  tanIa  oordL*,  nc  corporis  contritione,  ct  hunrfliuite  inque  auno 

VOL.  u,  ^ 
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If  there  existed  but  this  one  vision  before  the  time  of  Dante,  there  mig^t 
be  some  ground  for  presuming,  that  it  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his  poem. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  such  visions  abounded  from  the  very  eariiest  ages  of 
Christianity.  St.  Cyprian  had  visions, — St.  Perpetua  had  visions, — and 
both,  with  many  others,  were  declared  divine  by  St.  Augustine.  The  revela- 
tions of  each  turned  upon  the  doctrine  which  each  thought  the  best  for 
eitablishing  the  faith.    Accordingly,  the  creed  written  for  the  church  over 
which  he  presided,  by  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  was  dictated  to  him  in 
a  vision  by  Saint  John  the  Evangelist.  But  the  zeal  of  the  early  bishops  was 
soon  replaced  by  the  interested  views  of  their  successors.    About  the  tenth 
century,  the  great  object  was,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Pui^tory,   in 
which  the  period  of  expiation  was  shortened  in  favour  of  souls,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  alms  given  by  their  heirs  to  the  Church.    The  monk  AJberic  de- 
cnbc&  Purgatory  with  minuteness,  and  sees  Hell  only  at  a  distance.    All 
those  visions  having  the  same  object,  resembled  each  other ;  and  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  archives  of 
the  monasteries,  will  find  hundreds,  of  the  same  epoch,  and  the  same  tenor. 
It  may  be  said,  Uiat  Dante  either  profited  by  all,  or  by  none;  but  if  there 
be  any  one  to  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  be  indebted  more  than  another, 
it  is  the  vision  of  an  English  monk,  not  named  by  any  one  that  we  know, 
though  told  circumstantially  by  Malhew  Paris.*    The  English  monk,  like 
the  Italian,  gives  no  description  of  Hell,  but,  like  Dante,  desccibes  his  Pur- 
gatory as  a  mount ;  the  passage  from  Purgatory  to  Paradise,  a  vast  garden, 
intersected  by  delightful  woods  as  in  our  poet ;   both  had  their  visions  io 
the  holy  week;— both  allot  the  same  punishments  to  the  same  infamous 
criqnes,  with  some  other  points  of  resemblance,  which  those  who  are  curioos 
may  find  in  Hathew  Paris.    The  vision  related  by  that  historian  suffices  to 
give  an  idea  of  all  the  others ;  and  proves,  indeed,  that  there  existed,  at  that 
time,  a  systematic  style  for  working,  in  this  way,  upon  popular  credulity. 
The  English  monk  also  had  his  vision  immediately  after  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous malady,  and  in  a  state  of  lethargy  and  inanition,  which  lasted  nine 
days,  also  followed  by  a  miraculous  cure. 

It  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  Dante  had  read  the  history  of  Mathew 
Paris,  the  historian  having  died  before  the  birth  of  the  poet;  and  still  more 
probable,  that  he  had  read  the  vision  of  Alberic.  The  resemblance  which 
we  have  pointed  out  between  the  visions  of  the  two  monks,  and  the  infinity 
of  other  visions  of  the  same  kind,  show  that  there  was  then  established,  io 
the  popular  belief,  a  sort  of  Visionary  mythology,  which  Dante  adopted  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mythology  of  Polytheism  had  been  adopted  by 
Homer.  Besides,  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Vision  of  Alberic, 
about  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  really 
took  place  about  a  century  ago.  It  is  mentioned,  but  without  much  stress, 
by  Mazzuchelli,  Pelli,  and  Tiraboschi.f  Mr.  Bottari  was  Uie  first  wko 
confronted  it  with  the  poem  of  Dante,  in  the  year  1753;  and  the  vanity 
which  turns  the  heads  of  so  many  erudite  persons,  when  they  make  dis- 
coveries to  their  own  infinite. surprise,  made  him  imagine  he  had  discovered, 
in  Dante,  divers  close  imitations  of  the  manuscript.  The  following  is  one  of  j 
his  great  instances.   Dante  calls  the  Devil  ''the  great  worm,"  (Inferno, 

io  hodiernuBif  in  hoc  CasineiMt  c<eiiobio  peneverat,  ut  mulCa  illam  qua  afios  laterant  rd  Be- 
tueoda,  vel  detideranda  ridiwe,  etaamii  lioffua  taceret,  vita  loquerelur.    (De  Viria  illuatr.  Cama.) 

*  HiflL  Ang.  ad  an.  1196.  .  . 

t  Maimch.  Scrilt.  It.  toI.  i.  p.  290.  Fellt  Memor.  p.  m.    IVab.  Sloria,  8cc  toI.  iii.  p.  4. 
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Cast,  di.)  and  therefore  he  must  have  copied  from  Alberic,  who  saw  ''a 
great  worm  that  devoured  souls."  Monsignor  Bottari  was  a  prelate;  the 
author  of  the  pamphlet  is  a  Benedictine  ahbot;  Mr.  Cancellieri  is  a  good 
Catholic,  and  all  three  are  antiquarians.  How  has  it  escaped  them,  that  the 
DeTil  is  called  *'the  serpent'' in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  "worm"  was 
constantly  used  for  "serpent"  by  the  old  Italian  writers  ?  Shakspeare  indeed 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense,  in  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra;"  and  Johnson,  in 
his  note  upon  the  passage,  adduces  a  variety^of  other  instances,  in  which  the 
term  was  so  employed.  Another  alleged  imitation  is,  that  in  Purgatory  an 
eag^e  grasps  Daute  with  his  talon,  and  raises  him  on  high,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Alberic  had  been  caught  by  the  hair,  and  lifted  up  by  a  dove. — Here, 
too,  three  pious  persons  have  forgotten  their  Bible.  In  the  two  chapters  of 
Daniel,  retained  in  the  Vulgate,  Habakkukis  thus  caught  and  lifted  up  by  an 
aogel ;  and  the  prophet Ezekiel  says,  chap.  viii.  v.  3.,  "And  he  put  forth  the 
ima  of  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head,  and  the  spirit  lilted 
me  up  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought  me  in  the  visions  of 
God."  It  is  certain  that  ingenuity  and  erudition  will  discover  resemblances 
in  things  the  most  different  from  each  other.  In  the.  passage  of  Sterne, 
which  b  so  beautiful,  so  original,  and  so  well  knovm,  of  the  recording  angel 
washing  out  the  oath  with  a  tear,  we  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Fcrriar  would  have 
detected  a  plagiarism  from  Alberic,  had  that  ingenious  person  seen  the 
eighteenth  section  of  the  manuscript.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  pas- 
sage; for  the  use  of  the  Doctor's  next  edition.  "  A  demon  holds  a  book,  in 
which  are  written  the  sins  of  a  particular  man ;  and  an  angel  drops  on  it, 
from  a  ^al,  a  tear  which  the  sinner  had  shed  in  doing  a  good  action :  and 
hb  sins  are  washed  out." 

It  is  possible  that  Dante  may  have  taken  some  ideas  here  and  there  from 
the  Visions  which  abounded  in  his  age.  There  are  involuntary  plagiarisms, 
which  no  writer  can  wholly  avoid, — for  moeh  of  what  we  tfiink  and  ex- 
press is  but  a  new  combination  of  what  we  have  read  and  heard.  But  re- 
miniscences in  great  geniuses  are  sparks  that  produce  a  mighty  flame;  and 
if  Dante,  like  Sie  monks,  employed  the  mSichinery  of  visions,  the  result 
only  proves,  that  much  of  a  great  writer's  originality  may  consist  in  attaining 
his  sublime  objects  by  the  same  means  which  others  had  employed  for  mere 
Iriiliog.  He  conceived  and  executed  the  project  of  creating  the  Language 
and  the  Poetry  of  a  nation— of  exposing  all  the  poetical  wounds  of  his  coun- 
try— of  teaching  the  Church  and  the  States  of  Italy,  that  the  imprudence 
of  the  Popes,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  cities,  and  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  arms,  must  lead  to  the  eternal  slavery  and  disgrace  of  the 
Italians.  He  raised  himself  to  a  place  among  the  reformers  of  morals,  the 
avengers  of  crimes,  and  the  assert^rs  of  orthodoxy  in  religion ;  and  he  called 
to  his  aid  Heavpn  itself,  with  all  its  terrors  and  all  itsKopes,  in  what  was 
denominated  by  himself —  ^ 

**  the  saeted  work^  that  made 

Both  Heaven  and  Earth  copartners  in  his  toil.** 

Jlpomma  sacro 
Alqual  ha  potto  mono  e  Cieh  e  T«rra. —Parad.  Cant.  85. 

To  explain  how  he  executed  his  vast  design,  it  appears  to  us  indispensable 
that  we  should  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  political  and  religious  state  of  Italy 
at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 

Robertson  has  described  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  peopled  w^ith 
slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  who  had  no  consolation  but  their  religion  :  and 
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this  indeed  was,  for  many  centuries,  the  great  inslroinent  of  good  and  etil 
even  in  temporal  concerns.  The  feudal  lords  were  restrained  only  by  Che 
fear  of  Heaven,  and  the  monarch  had  no  army  but  such  as  that  military 
aristocracy  supplied :  the  canon  law  was  the  only  instrament  by  whidi 
justice  could  oppose  force ;  and  that  instrument  was  wielded  only  by  the 
clersy.  This  last  circumstance  was  the  chief  foundation  of  the  great  as- 
cendancy of  the  Popes.  A  strong  yearning  after  justice  and  law  instigated 
the  people  of  Italy  to  become  free;  and  the  circtmistances  of  the  ltoie» 
were  such,  that  for  their  freedom  they  were  indebted  to  the  Church.  Ko- 
hertson,  however,  as  well  as  many  others  copying  after  Machiavelli,  has 
erroneously  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the  succeeding  generations  to  the 
authority  usurped  over  princes  by  Gregory  VII.  The  ill  effects  of  that  usur- 
pation were  not  sensibly  felt  in  Italy  until  a  much  later  period ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  Italian  liberty  and  civilisation  were  greatly  promoted  by  it  in 
the  first  instance ;  and  advanced  by  rapid  strides,  from  the  age  of  Gr^ory 
to  that  of  Dante,  a  period  of  200  years.  The  acts  of  that  ambitious  Pontiff, 
however,  prolific  as  they  were  of  important  consequences  to  his  country, 
require  undoubtedly  to  be  kept  in  view  by  all  who  would  understand  its 
history. 

The  daring  schemes  which  he  conceived  and  executed  in  a  few  years,  and 
in  his  old  age,  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
single  word — Excommunication.  By  this  talisman,  he  compelled  the  so- 
vereigns of  his  day  to  acknowledge,  that  all  the  lands  in  their  domiilloos 
allotted  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  belonged  in  property  to  the  Pope ;  and 
our  England  was  the  first  that  made  the  concession  :  two  Italians  at  that 
time  successively  enjoyed  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  nearly  forty  years.*  By 
this  notable  device,  the  Church  at  once  acquired  a  very  lai^e  portion  of  all 
the  cultivated  lands  of  Europe ;  for  the  monks  had  very  generally  employed 
themselves  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  soil-*received  large  donations 
from  potentates  and  kings — and  had  thus  become  wealthy  and  powerftil 
proprietors.  By  this  act  of  annexation,  however,  they  became  the  immediale 
subjects  of  the  Pope;  and  a  gicat  portion  of  the  riches  of  Europe  began,  in 
consequence,  to  flow  in  upon  Italy. 

The  next  of  Gregory's  gigantic  measures  was,  if  possible,  still  more  bold 
and  important,  and  this  was  the  absolute  prohibition  of  marriage  to  M  the 
orders  of  the  priesthood .  He  had  here  to  struggle  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  particular.  But  when  the 
difficulty  was  once  overcome,  the  advantage  gained  was  prodigious — to  the 
order  itself — to  the  popedom — and  to  the  country  which  was  its  seat.  The 
great  brotherhood  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  receiving  their  subsistence  directly 
from  the  Church — exempted  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  now  loosened 
from  all  the  ties  of  natural  affeclion,-^must  have  felt  themselves  but  feebly 
attached  to  their  respactive  countries,  and  looked  almost  exclusively,  as  they 
taught  their  fellow-citizens  to  look,  to  Rome  as  the  place  which  was  to  give 
law  to  the  world. 

The  last  grand  project  of  Gregory  was  that  of  the  crusades,  f  which, 
though  he  did  not  line  long  enough  to  carry  into  execution,  he  left  to  bis 
successor  already  matured  and  digested.  Then  it  was  that  kings  became 
subalterns  in  command,  fighting  with  their  subjects  in  Asia  during  half  a 
century,  under  orders  issued  from  Rome ;  and  Rome  and  Italy  became, 

*  Lftofrane  and  St.  Anselm,  from  1070  to  1109. 

t  £hi»  appe«M  by  two  of  iiU  own  letters.    See  CoHecl.  of  Liobbeus. 
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of  course,  the  centre  of  influence  and  authority.  All  these  advantages, 
howeyer,  would  have  been  of  but  little  value,  without  freedom ;  and  of 
this,  also,  the  sovereign  Pontiff  happened  to  be  the  first  dispenser : — for 
Gregory,  in  his  first  experiment  of  excommunication,  released  the  Italian^ 
froai  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor,  who  had  previously  governed  them 
asvasBals. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  behold,  immediately  after  the 
dMth  of  this  Pope,  and  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  cities  of  Italy  suddenly  im- 
proving in  population,  wealth,  and  power— palaces  of  independent  magis- 
Inles  rising  to  view  where  there  were  before  but  hamlets  and  slaves — and 
republics  starting  forth  as  if  out  of  nothing.    The  holy  war  had  delivered 
Europe  in  general  from  the  slavery  of  the  soil ;  every  man  who  took  up 
arms  for  the  crusade  became  free;  and  the  labourer  in  Italy  began  to  till 
Ihe  earth  on  his  own  account.    The  military  aristocracies  and  monarchies 
being  employed  with  their  armed  forces  in  distant  eoKpeditions,  had  no 
loQger  the  same  oppressive  preponderance  at  home.    The  maritime  pre- 
parations fof  the  crusades  were  undertaken  by  the  cities  of  Italy— danger 
nerved  the  courage  of  every  class — and  navigation,  by  opening  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures,  increased  industry,  wealth,  and  knowledge.  Florence, 
for  example,  supplied  all  nations  with  her  woollen  cloths ;  and  Milan  fur- 
nished all  the  arms  used  by  the  crusaders,  and  the  princes  of  Europe.    The 
latter  city,  at  that  period  of  her  liberty,  had  a  population  triple  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day.    It  was  said  the  country  was  depopulated  to  supply  the 
Biamifactures  in  the  tovnis.    But  how  could  so  many  millions  have  been 
subsisted  without  agriculture  "7  It  was  then  that  Italy  crowded  every  port 
with  her  galleys,  and  every  market  with  her  merchandise.     The  wealth 
thus  resulting  from  commerce  served  to  divide  and  distribute  the  property 
of  the  land,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  interested  in  maintaining 
the  laws  and  independence  of  their  country.    The  enormous  inequality  of 
fortunes  disappeared,  and  the  weight  of  the  capitalists  was  opposed  to  the 
ascendancy  of  the  ancient  nobles.     It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Pisa  be- 
came masters  of  the  Balearic,  and  discovered  the  Canary  islands — that 
Genoa  was  fortified  with  strong  walls  in  the  space  of  two  months — that 
M0aD,  and  other  towns  of  Lombardy,  having  seen  their  children  mas- 
sacred, their  houses  and  churches  burned,  their  habitations  rased — and, 
having  been  reduced  to  live  two  years  unsheltered  in  the  fields, — resumed 
their  arms,  routed  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  returned  with  a  formidable 
force,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  peace  of  Constance,  acknowledging 
their  independence. 

During  all  this  time,  it  is  true  that  most  of  those  Stales  were  engaged  in 
civil  wars;  but  they  had  arms  in  their  hands;  and  when  the  common  enemy 
appeared,  they  knew  how  to  join  in  defending  their  common  liberties. 
The  Italians,  having  thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  gave  their  aid  to  the 
Popes,  who  were  constantly  occupied  in  conflict  with  the  Emperors ;  and 
the  Church  had  thus  an  interest  in  favouring  independence  and  democracy. 
But,  by  degrees,  she  became  tired  of  using  the  arms  of  the  Italian  Stales 
as  her  defence,  though  the  safest  and  most  natural  for  her  to  employ ;  and, 
having  contributed  towards  the  liberty  of  Italy,  thought  she  had  the  right 
to  invade  it.  Excommunications  had  then  been  hurled  against  friends  and 
enemies,  till  they  began  to  be  less  formidable ;  and  the  Popes  adopted  the 
policy  of  introducing  foreign  conquerors,  and  sharing  their  conquests.  It 
was  then  that  they  and  the  kings  of  France  became  constant  and  close  al- 
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lies.  In  the  lifetime  Of  Dante^  a  French  prince,  aided  by  the  Pope,  came 
for  the  first  time  into  Italy,  usurping  the  states  of  old  dynasties  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  See — promising  liberty,  and  preaching  concord  to  republics, 
but  in  fact  dividing  sUll  more,  in  order  to  enslaye  them.  The  CfueJfi  prcH- 
fessed  themselves  supporters  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ghihelini  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  without  much  caring  for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  true  question 
between  them  was,  whether  the  wealthy  citizens  or  the  people  should 
govern  the  state;  and,  in  the  continual  danger  of  foreign  invasiou,  the 
popular  parly  found  its  interest  in  attaching  itself  to  the  Church  and  to 
France  against  Germany,  whilst  the  higher  classes  were  more  interested 
in  joining  the  Emperors  against  the  Popes  and  the  French.  From  the  po- 
litical conduct  of  Dante  when  a  magistrate,  it  is  evident  that  he  condemned 
the  madness  of  both  parties;  for  he  sent  the  leaders  of  both  into  banish- 
ment. But  it  is  also  clear  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  France  than  of  Ger- 
many, and  not  over  fond  of  democracy. 

The  true  reason  of  his  exile  was  his  refusal  to  receive  a  prince  of  France 
sent  by  Boniface  VIII.,  under  the  pretext  of  pacifying  their  dissensions. 
After  his  exile,  he  openly  embraced  the  Ghibeiine  party,  and  composed  a 
Latin  treatise,  De  Idonarchia,  to  prove  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  Italy 
sprang  from  the  false  doctrine,  that  the  Popes  had  a  right  to  interfere  in 
temporal  concerns.  France  having,  at  that  time,  contrived  that  the  Popes 
should  reside  at  Avignon,  for  the  purposes  of  more  absolute  control,  and 
Frenchmen  having  been  successively  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  as  being  more 
devoted  to  French  interests,  our  poet  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cardinals 
from  his  exile,  recommending  strongly  that  they  should  elect  an  ItaliaQ 
Pope.*  It  was  with  those  views,  and  under  those  circumstances,  in  so  far 
as  politics  were  concerned,  that  he  wrote  his  poem. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  senseless  ambition  of  the 
Church,  and  its  consequent  unpopularity,  Religion  still  maintained  its 
primitive  influence.  The  first  crusade  raised  almost  all  Europe  in  arms, 
by  an  opinion,  suddenly  difi'used,  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general 
judgment  were  at  hand,  and  that  the  holy  war  was  the  sole  expiation  of 
sins.  These  enterprises  had  been  abandoned  during  the  lifetime  of  our 
poet;  but  the  dread  of  the  end  of  the  world  continued  to  agitate  Christen- 
dom for  eighty  years  after  his  death.  Leonardo  Aretino,  an  historian  knovra 
for  the  axtent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and  Europe,  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  event  which  took  place  in  lAOO. 
We  shall  give  his  account  translated  verbtUim, 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  alarms  aud  troubles  of  the  wars,  either  begun  or  impeiidiiig  between  the 
States  of  Italy,  an  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place.  All  (he  inhabitants  of  each  state  drcwed 
themselres  in  vihite.  This  multitude  went  forth  with  extreme  devotion.  They  passed  to  tbe  oetfb- 
bouring  states,  humbly  craviugToeace  and  mercy.  Their  journey  lasted  usuaUv  ten  days ;  aad  their 
food  during  thifl  lime  was  breati  and  water.  None  were  seen  m  the  towns  that  were  not  dressed 
in  white.  The  people  went  without  danger  into  an  enemy's  country,  wbitfaer,  a  few  days  before, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  api)roach.  No  one  ever  thought  of  betraying  another,  and  sfrangctB 
were  never  insulted.  It  was  a  universal  truce  tacitly  understood  between  all  enemies.  This  krted 
for  about  two  months;  but  its  origin  is  not  clear.  It  was  confidently  affirmed  to  have  come  down 
frorn  the  Alps  into  Lombardy,  whence  it  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  all  Italy.  The  in- 
habitants  of  Lucca  were  the  first  who  came  in  a  body  to  Florence.  Their  presence  suddenly 
excited  an  ardent  devotion,  to  such  a  degree  that  even  those  who,  at  the  commencement,  IrcMed 
this  enthusiasm  with  contempt,  were  the  first  to  change  their  dress  and  join  the  procession,  asjT 
they  were  suddenly  impelled  oy  a  heavenly  inspiration.  The  people  of  E^lorenoe  divided  thenoselvci 
into  four  parties;  two  of  which,  consisting  of  a  countless  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  cbildfun, 
went  to  Arezxo.  The  remaining  two  took  other  directions,  and^  wherever  they  came,  the  m- 
■  "■■■— I.I.       —  -  „  ■-  .  —  -  ^ 

._  *  Giovanni  Villani,  b.  9.  chap.  134. 
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dtemtd  themwiveii  ia  while,  and  followed  their  example.  During  the  two  moniht  that, 
^hia  dnocion  laaCed,  war  was  never  thought  of;  bot«  no  soouer  had  it  pawed  away,  than  the  peoplii 
rcnaed  tbdr  arms,  and  the  preTiousi  ttate  of  agitation  was  renewed."  Aret.  ai$t.  Flor.  b.  13; 
c.  1. 

Soch,  in  that  age,  was  the  force  of  religion;  and  Dante,  therefore,  na- 
lorally  employed  its  terrors  as  the  most  efiectiye  means  of  touching  die 
passions  of  his  contemporaries.  But  religion,  in  Italy  especially,  was  over* 
grown  with  heresies  and  schisms,  which  often  produced  the  most  sangui- 
nary conflicts.  Saint^  Francis  founded  his  order  about  the  beginning  of 
the  13lh  century ;  and  preached  the  faith,  according.lo  the  doctrines  of  the 
Chnich  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  sects  which  the  Italian  chronicles  of 
that  age  call  Valdesi,  Albigesi,  Cattari,  and  Paterini,  but  more  commonly 
by  the  latter  name.  These  four  sects  were  all  in  the  main  Manicheans. 
At  the  same  time,  St.  Dominick  arrived  from  Spain,  carrying  fire  and  sword 
wherever  his  opinions  were  disputed.  It  was  he  who  founded  the  Inqui- 
sition ;  and  was  himself  the  first  magisier  sacri  palati,  an  office  always 
held  at  Rome,  even  in  our  own  time,  by  a  Dominican,  who  examines  new 
books,  and  decides  upon  their  publication.  Before  the  institution  of  those 
two  orders,  the  monks  were  almost  all  of  the  different  rules  of  St.  Benedict, 
reformed  by  St.  Bernard  and  other  abbots.  But,  being  occupied  in  tilling 
the  land,  or  in  perusing  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors,— in  fine,  never 
going  beyond  their  convents,  unless  to  become  the  ministers  of  kingdoms, 
where  tl^y  sometimes  exercised  kingly  power, — their  wealth,  education,, 
and  even  pride,  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  business  of  running  from  place 
to  place,  and  employing  hypocrisy,  impudence,  and  cruelty,  in  the  service 
of  the  Popes.  St.  Bernard,  by  his  eloquence  and  rare  talents,  exercised 
great  influence  over  kings  and  pontifis.  He  succeeded  in  firing  Europe  to 
undertake  the  crusade;  but,  to  give  durability  to  the  opinions  he  produced, 
there  was  still  wanting  the  pertinacity  and  roguery  of  the  mendicant  friars, 
to  exhibit  to  the  people  spectacles  of  humility  and  privation,  and  of  awto- 
da-fe.  They  had  their  convents  in  towns,  and  spread  themselves  over 
the  country  :  whilst  the  Benedictines  were  living  like  great  feudal  lords  in 
theis  castles.  Hence,  the  Italians  carefully  make  the  distinction  of  Monad, 
and  Frati.  The  former  were  always  more  or  less  useful  to  agriculture, 
remarkable  for  the  luxury  in  which  they  lived,  receiving  among9t  them 
only  persons  of  condition  for  the  most  part,  and  each  congregation  having 
a  sort  of  monarchical  constitution,  of  which  the  abbot  was  absolute  chief. 
The  constitution  of  the  Frati  was,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  times  more  or 
less  democratic.  They  have  always  been  meddling  with  affairs  of  state,  and 
family  affairs  — 

^  Scire  volunt  seereta  domu*,  atque  inde  timsri.** 

The  Jesuits,  who  have  been  lately  re-established,  are  also  mendicant 
Frati.  Notwithstanding  their  great  weahh,  they  observed  the  form,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  right  of  begging,  by  sending  out  their  cowoerH  (lay- 
brothers)  with  sacks,  three  or  four  limes  a  year,  to  beg  for  their  convents. 
Having  been  established  three  centuries  later  than  the  others,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  this,  to  give  refinement  to  the  arts,  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  Mathew  Paris,  who  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominick,  has  given  pictures  of  their  new 
flocks,  which  might  be  taken  for  an  abstract  of  all  that  has  been  written 
from  the  days  of  Pascal  to  the  present,  concerning  the  Jesuits.  "'^1^® 
people,"  says  he,  *' called  them  hypocrites  and  successors  of  antichrist, 
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pseudo-preachers,  flaltereis  and  counsellors  of  kings  and  princes,  daspiaeitf 
and  supplanters  of  bishops,  violators  of  royal  marriage-beds,  prevaricators 
of  confessions,  who,  wandering  over  unknown  provinces,  minister  to  the 
audacity  of  sin."  [Jidun.  1256,  p.  939.  Edit.  16A0. )  It  is  inconceivable 
what  an  ascendancy  was  exercised  by  tho  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  in 
the  time  of  our  poet  over  the  passions  of  individuals,  the  opinions  of  the 
people,  and  the  powers  of  the  Stale.  The  Franciscan,  Fra  Giovanni  di  Vi- 
cepza,  possessed  unbounded  authority  in  Lombardy,  changing  the  laws, 
leading  towns  and  proyinces  in  his  train ;  instigating  the  civil  animosities  of 
that  unhappy  people  in  obedience  to  tlie  fatal  policy  of  the  Popes ;  an<L  when 
harangues  and  intrigues  failed,  making  himself  obeyed  by  avio-da-fe.  By 
a  document  published  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Marini,  it  spears  that  auto- 
da-fe  were  multiplied  by  the  Dominicans,  even  beyond  the  wi^es  and 
orders  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  is  a  brief  of  Pope  Benedict  XI.,  dated  the 
11th  of  March,  130A,  and  addressed  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Padua,  ordering 
them  to  reverse  tlieir  iniquitous  sentences,  and  to  go  on  with  their  trade  of 
preaching  and  burning,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  outcries  of  the  people 
should  no  longer  reach  his  ears.  Benedict  XI.  was  himself  a  Dominican; 
and  perhaps  wished,  like  many  other  sovereigns,  to  proGt  by  the  injustice 
of  his  agents,  without  appearing  to  be  a  party. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  friars  were  setting  the  example  of  Hie  most 
infamous  vices,  they  appear  also  to  have  o^riginated  the  most  sacrilegious 
heresies.  The  mendicants  not  only  continued  to  cry  up  their  innumerable 
antiquated  visions,  but  invented  new  ones  still  more  absurd,  which  they 
continued  to  have  revealed,  sworn  to,  and  believed.  Tho  University  of 
Paris  was  for  several  years  agitated,  Europe  scandalised,  and  the  Vatican 
occupied,  without  knowing  how  to  extricate  itself,  with  a  long  trial  of  the 
Dominicans  for  a  singular  attempt,  aided  by  a  Franciscan  fanatic,  to  sub- 
stitute the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Abb6  Joachim,  with  some  supplements 
of  their  own,  for  the  New  Testament.  Mathew  Paris,  either  from  not 
being  exactly  informed  of  what  was  passing  abroad,  or  not  daring  to  state 
all  he  knew,  speaks  of  this  circumstance  only  in  general  terms.  "  They 
preached/'  says  he,  ''  commented,  and  taught  certain  novelties,  which,  as 
far  as  they  were  known,  were  considered  mere  ravings,  and  reduced  those 
into  a  book,  which  they  were  pleased  to  style,  *  The  Everlasting  Gospel ;' 
with  certain  other  things,  of  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  say  too  much." 
[Hist.  Ang,  ad  an,  1257.  ]  But  he  has  said  quite  enough  to  confirm  the  dis« 
coveries  subsequently  made  by  writers  of  every  communion,  respecting 
this  extraordinary  fact,  and  to  make  known  in  wf^at  state  Dante  found  tho 
religion  of  Europe.  The  inquisitors,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  no  means 
remiss  in  burning  astrologers,  and  persons  accused  of  practising  the  art  of 
magic,  though  it  sometimes  happened  that  an  astrologer  triumphed  over 
them.  Of  two  contemporaries  of  Dante,  one,  Gecco  d'Ascoli,  was  burned 
by  order  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition  at  Florence ;  *  and  the  other,  Pietro 
d'Abano,  who  was  reputed  to  be  confederate  with  devils,  and  openly  pro- 
fessed astrology,  upon  being  accused  at  Paris,  retorted  the  charge  of  heresy 
upon  the  Dominicans — summoned  them  to  appear— <;onvicted  them  of  he- 
resy by  forty-five  special  arguments — procured  their  expulsion  and  exclu- 
sion from  Paris  for  a  considerable  period — and  was  himself  pronounced  in- 
nocent by  the  Pope  at  Rome.f  The  people,  liowover,  believed  in  the  power 

*  Cio.  Viliaiii,  b.  10.  chap.  30. 

i  Michael  Savonarola,  ad  an.  1292.  1299.    Pvlri  Ahani  conciliator,  diflvreulia  10. 
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k  of  ihs  magician.  It  is  mentioDed  in  the  chronicles  of  that  age,  and  still  re- 
f  pealed  in  the  villages  of  Padua,  that  Pietro  had  seven  spirits  at  his  command: 
and  that  i^hen  he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  he  substituted  an  ass  in  his  place. 
The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  canonical  absolution,  Pietro  had  ad- 
milliNl  in  writings  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  actions,  and  de- 
nied absolutely  the  existence  of  demons.  *  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
had  made  some  progress  among  the  higher  orders  in  the  age  of  Dante ;  Guide 
Cavalcauti,  his  intimate  friend,  was  pointed  out  by  the  people  for  his  Medi- 
tations against  the  Existence  of  God. 

ThiB  were  the  grossest  abuses  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  mingled 
with  heretical  license,  uncertainty  of  opinion,  popular  credulity  and  atheism ; 
and,  nevertheless.  Religion  was  still  the  great  centre  around  which  all  the 
passions  and  interests  of  mankind  revolved.  In  this  singular  condition  of 
society,  Boniface,  in  the  last  year  of  the  thirteenth  century,  proclaimed  a 
plenary  indulgence  to  all  who  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  All 
Chnstendom  was  accordingly  attracted  towards  the  holy  city ;  and,  during 
several  weeks,  200,000  foreigners  were  calculated  to  succeed  each  other 
daily  \  at  its  gates.  To  give  all  possible  solemnity  and  effect  to  the 
lessons  he  proposed  to  inculcate,  Dante  fixed  the  epoch  of  his  Vision  of 
Divine  Justice  in  the  holy  week  of  that  year,  when  all  Europe  thus  went 
forth  to  obtain  the  remission  of  sins. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fill  up  some  of  the  lacuna  in  the  work  of 
Ur.  CaDcellieri ;  and  trust  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  negatived  many  of 
the  trite  and  visionary  conjectures  that  have  been  hazarded  upon  the  sources 
whence  our  poet  might  have  derived  the  idea  of  his  work.  ^  There  are, 
however,  some  recent  authors,  whose  writings  are  deservedly  popular,  of 
whose  opinions  it  may  be  right  to  say  something.  Denina  has  gone  the 
length  of  supposing,  that  Dante  borrowed  his  plan  from  a  masquerade  which 
look  place  during  a  public  festival  at  Florence,  in  which  devils  and 
damned  souls  were  represented  as  characters.  This  strange  drama  was 
exhibited  on  a  bridge  over  the  Amp,  which,  being  made  of  wood,  gave 
way  during  the  show,  and  closed  the  scene  most  tragically.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears from  Yillani,  that  Dante  had  left  Florence  two  years  before;  and, 
previoudy  to  his  departure,  had  composed  the  seven  first  cantos  of  his 
poem,  which  were  saved  by  his  wife  when  his  house  was  pillaged  and 
destroyed  by  the  faction  that  persecuted  him.  The  manuscript,  by 
Boccaccio's  account,  was  sent  to  him  inhis  exile,  in  1^02;  and  the  masque- 
rade of  "The  Damned  Souls"  was  represented  iQ  130A.  The  truth,  there- 
fore, is  probably  the  very  reverse  of  Denina's  conjecture, — that  the  idea 
of  the  show  was  suggested  to  the  people  of  Florence  by  the  beginning  of 
their  fellow-citizen's  poem.  Tiraboschi  and  Mr.  Sismondi,  indeed,  are 
both  of  this  opinion;  and  we  may  add  that,  even  in  1295,  Dante,  in  his 
litlle  woik,  entitled  *'  La  Vita  Nuova,"  gives  distinct  hints  of  the  design  of 
bis  great  poem. 

Our  poet  was  the  pupil  of  Brunette  Lalini,  who,  in  a  sort  of  poem,  en- 
titled the  TcBoretlo,  supposes  himself  guided  by  Ovid  through  the  mazes 
of  a  forest,  in  search  of  the  oracles  of  nature  and  philosophy ;  and  from  this 

*  This  curiouB  observalioa  wa>  first  made  by  Pico  of  Mirandola.  Sco  De  rerum  Prtgnolationt., 
■Kt.  6. 

i  Maiwldri,  AmmU,  ad.  an.  ISOS. 

\  Roniauc«  o(  OucriiK) — Saint  Patrick's  Pit— Tlic  JiigcliT  who  goiM  (o  Hell — The  Drt-nm  oF 
fWll— The  Road  lo  tlcU-~and  three  Talcs  of  the  12th  and  IHih  Ccoturits,  (o  be  found  in  the  old 
Fresdi  PMiaux, 
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model  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  the  pupil  loses  himself  in  a  forest,  and 
takes  Virgil  for  his  guide.  That  Mr.  Corniani  should  dilate  upon  this  fine 
discovery,  is  very  natural, — for,  of  all  the  historians  of  Italian  literature, 
he  is  the  most  quackish  and  the  most  inept.  But  it  is  lamentable  that  it 
should  be  repeated  with  even  more  confidence  by  Mr.  Ginguen6.  He  is 
''astonished,  that  no  Italian  before  Mr.  Corniani  suspected  this  to  be  the 
origin  of  Dante's  poem;" — and  we  are  astonished,  in  our  turn,  that 
Mr.  Ginguen6  should  not  know  this  suspicion  to  be  as  old  as  the  year  lAOO. 
It  may  be  collected,  indeed,  from  the  biographical  account  of  Dante,  by 
Philip  Yillani,  nephew  to  the  illustrious  historian  of  that  name;  and  was 
advanced  more  boldly  by  others  a  few  years  after,  and  at  a  longer  in- 
terval.^ Federigo  Ubaldini  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Teso- 
retto  in  16A2— ''  Aver  Dante  imitate  il  Tesoretto  di  BruneUo  Latini."  Mr. 
Ginguen^,  too,  we  may  say,  has  been  much  too  favourable  in  his  jadgmenl 
of  the  Tesoretto,  which  is  really  a  very  mean  and  scarcely  intelli^ble  per- 
formance. Though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  we  suspect  there  are 
but  few  persons  who  have  read  it  in  all  that  time.  Would  it  be  crediled, 
that  Count  Mazzuchelli,  and  Father  Quadrio,  the  two  Italian  writers  who 
have  most  carefully  explored  the  old  authors,  had  but  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Tesoretto,  even  while  they  were  busy  disputing  about  itt  Both 
writers,  misled  by  the  resemblance  of  name,  mention  it  as  an  abridgment 
of  the  Tesaro,  which  is  in  fact  the  great  work  of  Brunette  Lalini,  but  has 
nothing  whatever,  either  in  conception  or  matter,  in  common  with  the  Te- 
soretto. The  Tesoro,  besides,  is  written  in  French,  and  in  prose.  Mon- 
signor  Fontanini,  who  is  occasionally  bewildered  by  his  admiration  of  what 
is  old,  calls  the  Tesoretto^**  Poesia  Christiana,  nobile  e  morale."  lis 
orthodoxy  we  do  not  dispute.  But,  for  nobleness,  we  can  see  nothing  but 
the  reverse.  And  as  to  its  morality,  it  consists  entirely  in  a  string  of  maxims, 
or  rather  proverbs,  without'  imagery,  sentiment,  or  a  single  spark  of  ani- 
mation. It  is,  mMeover,  disfigured  by  grammatical  inaccuracies,  vul- 
Srisms  of  phrase,  and  a  great  number  of  words,  so  obscure,  as  not  to  be 
imd  even  in  the  dictionary  of  La  Crtksca.  That  Academy,  which  was 
certainly  disposed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  Florentine 
writers,  and  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  with  more 
care,  has  characterised  the  Tesoretto  in  three  words — "  Poesia  a  foggia  di 
frotlola"  (poetry  in  the  trivial  ballad  style). 

After  all  this,  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  passage 
like  the  following  in  so  learned  and  correct  an  author  as  Mr.  Hallam  : — 
"  The  source  from  which  Dante  derived  the  scheme  and  general  idea  of  his 
poem,  has  been  a  subject  of  enquiry  in  Italy.  To  his  original  mind,  one 
might  have  thought  (he  sixth  iGneid  would  have  sufficed.  But  it  happens, 
in  fact,  that  he  took  his  plan,  with  more  direct  imitation  than  we  should 
expect,  from  the  Tesoretto  of  his  master  in  philosophical  studies.  Brunette 
Latini.  This  is  proved  by  Mr.  Ginguen^,  b.  ii.  p.  8."  Even  the  authority 
is  hastily  quoted  for  this  hasty  opinion  :  for  though  it  is  true,  that,  in  the 
place  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and  elsewhere,  the  French  critic  has  made  the 
assertion  here  imputed  to  him,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  succeeding 
volume,  this  certainty  is  reduced  io probability .  Mr.  Ginguen^  there  sa^ 
only,  ''  that  Dante  gave  grandeur  and  poetic  colouring  to  the  ideas  of  his 
master,  Brunette,  if  indeed  he  bamnoed  any /ram  kirn,  and  similar  ideas: 

*  Vide  Lor.  Mehus,  vite  del  TVftferaari,  p.  153. 
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i  not  dictated  to  him  by  the  nature  (if  hie  subfect.'*  (Vol.  ii.  p.  27.) 
And  at  last  this  great  discoyery  dwindles  into  a  mere  poseiMity ;  for  Mr. 
Gingueo^,  in  giving  some  extracts  from  the  Tesoretto,  is  reduced  to  die 
ayowal,  ' '  that  it  is  at  least  possible  Danjte  may  have  profited  by  it."  (P.  8.) 
The  tnith  is,  that  such  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  are  almost  in- 
erilable  in  treating  of  foreign  literature;  and  especially  of  a  literature  so 
copious  and  peculiar  as  the  Italian.  The  history  of  its  eminent  writers  is 
entangled  in  the  dissensions  of  the  diiferent  provinces — the  systems  of  their 
different  schools — their  religious  opinions,  and  not  infrequently  (he  political 
inteiests  of  their  several  masters.  Hence,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force 
or  the  value  of  their  expressions,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  different  systems  of  literary  education,  of  manners,  of  re- 
volutions, of  governments,  and,  often,  even  of  the  personal  character  and 
design  of  e^ch  writer.  In  Italy,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there 
has  not  for  centuries  been  any  political  freedom,  and  that  the  people  have 
been  studiously  kept  in  ignorance.  Flattery  and  satire  have  accordingly  been 
chiefly  in  request — ^while  party  spirit  «nd  imposture  have  had  full  play. 
The  number  of  readers,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  limited,  as  to  consist  almost 
whoUy  ot  proteges,  patrons,  and  rivals;  and  the  men  of  letters,  who  mi^t 
expose  imposture  and  bring  truth  to  light,  have  rarely  been  able  to  speak 
without  danger.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Jesuits  usurped  every 
branch  of  polite  literature ;  and  that,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Popes,  they 
systematically  decried  Dante,  with  (he  other  noblest  geniuses  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless^  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Tiraboschi,  is  (with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) the  consllpmt  model  of  Mr.  Giiiguen6,  who  in  fact  has  done  little 
more  than  impart  a  more  lively  colouring  to  the  original  design  of  that 
learned  but  prejudiced  person.  In  the  execution  of  this  humble  task,  how-* 
ever»  he  now  and  fhen  gets  so  bewildered  as  to  be  unjust  to  his  model : — 
for  example,  he  actually  charges  Tiraboschi  **  with  having  confounded  the 
Tesoro  with  the  Tesoretto"  (vol.  ii.  p.  8.) ;  whfle  the  fact  is,  that  Tiraboschi 
was  the  very  person  who  first  exposed  (his  blunder  of  Mazzuchelli  and 
Quadrio,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  [Storia  Lett.  vol.  iv.  lib.  3. 
c.  5.)  The  French,  however,  are  apt,  we  suspect,  to  fall  into  such  per- 
plexities. The  Abb6  de  Sades,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Petrarca,  re- 
laCes  of  that  poet — **  (hat,  to  avoid  a  winter  passage  over  the  mountains 
between  Milan  and  Venice,  he  postponed  his  journey,''  etc.  (vol.  iii. 
p.  3A5.)  Now,  we  shall  not  venture  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  state 
of  that  country  anterior  to  the  deluge;  but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  in 
no  author,  ancient  or  modern,  always  excepting  M.  de  Sades,  is  there  (he 
least  mention  of  mounlains  between  Milan  and  Venice — a  tract  of  country 
so  flat,  as  to  be  called,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time  of  Petrarca — *'  La  Valle 
Lombarda/' — The  key  to  the  whole  is,  that  the  Abbe  had  never  been  in 
Italy, — and  thatMr.  Ginguen6  wrote  in  the  same  predicament ;  having  never 
penetrated  beyond  Turin,  where  he  went  as  ambassador  in  the  time  of  the 
republic.  We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  should  now  and  then  make 
a  slip— but  he  might  have  avoided  quoting  foreign  as  native  authority. 
"  Pour  ne  point  all^guer  ici,"  observes  Mr.  Ginguen6  (vol.  i.  p.  25),  "  d'au- 
torit6s  suspectes ;  c'est  encore  dans  les  Jtaliens  que  je  puiserais :"  and  in- 
contioently  he  cites  a  passage  of  Jdr,  Jlndres,  who  certainly  writes  in 
Italian,  but  is  a  Spaniard! — and,  moreover,  generally  considered  in  Italy 
as  neither  very  well  acquainted  wi(h  its  literature,  nor  very  just  to  it. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Schlegel,  which  has  been  very  lately  trans^ 
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lated  into  English,  19  anoiher  iDStance  of  the  hazards  of  all  peremptory 
criUciam  on  the  character  of  foreigo  writers.  The  German  author  has  en- 
titled his  hook-^LectmreM  on  the  History  of  Literature  ancient  and  mo- 
dem.*' He  is  graciously  pleased  to  represent  Dante  as  '*  the  greatest  of 
Italian  and  of  Christian  poets/' — ^but  olnerves,  at  the  same  time,  that "  t^ 
Ohiheline  harshness  appears  in  Dante  in  a  form  noble  and  dignified.  But 
although  it  may  perhs^  do  no  injury  to. the  outward  beauty,  it  certainly 
mars,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  internal  charm  of  his  poetry.  His 
chief  defect  is,  in  a  word,  the  want  0/ gentle  feelings  "  Now,  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Hallam  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  this  learned  Theban.  '*  In  one 
so  highly  endowed  by  nature,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam,  ''  and  so  consummate 
by  instruction,  we  may  well  sympathise  with  a  resentment  which  exile  and 
poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh.  But  the  heart  of  Dante  was  naturally 
sensible,  and  et^en  tender :  his  poetry  is  full  of  comparisons  from  ruraf'  life ; 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  through  the  veil 
of  allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But  the  memory  of  his  injuries  pursued 
him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light ;  and,  in  the  company  of  saints  and 
angels,  his  unforgiving  spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence."  It  would 
be  presumption  in  us  to  determine— between  Mr.  Schlegel  and  Mr.  Hallam 
-*-whiGh  has  read  Dante  with  more  care ;  but  the  poem  itself,  we  think, 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  English  critic  has  the  truer  sense  of  its 
character— and  is  most  in  unison  with  the  soul  of  the  poet,  which  was 
fraught  even  to  redundance  with  '*  gentle  feelings,"  and  poured  them  out» 
on  every  occasion,  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy  perhaps  unequalled  in  aay 
other  writer.  We  must,  however,  remind  ev6n  Mr.  Hallam,  thaipante 
does  not  always,  in  his  poem,  mention  his  country  with  resentment ;  and  in 
his  prose  work,  **  U  Convito,"  he  remembers  Florence  with  the  most  af- 
Cectionate  tenderness.  He  styles  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens  towards 
himself  a  fault,  not  a  crime— and  offers  up  a  pathetic  prayer,  "  that  his 
bones  might  repose  at  last  in  the  soft  bosom  of  that  land  which  had  nursed 
and  borne  him  to  the  maturity  of  his  age." — We  subjoin  his  own  words, 
fo^  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  Italian  to 
teel  the  beauty  of  the  original,  and  who  will  thence  readily  concur  in  tlie 
truth  of  our  observation  :-^''  Ahi,!  piaciuto  fosse  al  Dispensatore  deir  Uni* 
verso  ebe  la  cagione  della  mia  scusa  mai  non  fosse  stata !  Che  nb  allri 
contro  me  avrai  fallato,  n6  io  sofferto  avrci  pcna  ingiustamente;  pena,  dico, 
d'eailio  e  di  poverty,  poich6  fu  piacere  dei  ciltadini  della  bellissima  e  famo- 
sissioEia  figlia  di  Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  giallarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolce  seno,  nel 
quale  nato  e  nudrito  fui  fine  al  colmo  della  mia  vita ;  e  nel  quale,  con  buona 
pace  di  quella,  desidero  con  tutto  il  cuore  di  riposare  Tanimo  stanco,  e  tcr- 
minare  il  tempo  che  mi  6  date." 

Mr.  Schlegel,  however,  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  imputed  harshness 
of  soul  to  Dante.  This,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of  traditional  censure,  derived 
from  the  fastidious  critics  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. ;  for  our  poet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was 

....  minwt  apius  acutis 
Naribut  k^rum  kominum  .... 

....  at  est  vir  btmus,  tU  melior 
Non  alius  quisquam,  al  ingenium  ingens. 

It  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  the  earlier  poets,  that  they  con- 
tinually reveal  to  us  in  their  writings  the  inmost  feelings  and  dispositions 
of  their  souls.     They,  as  it  were,  say  to  the  reader— 
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Ti^  mmcy  korianie  Cam^ndt 
Executienda  damma  prtBcordia. 

Bill,  in  order  to  oblain  just  views  of  those  characteristic  feelings,  their 
poems  should  be  read  through  and  through ;  whereas  the  generality  of  cri- 
tics content  themselves  with  a  few  popular  passages,  and  judge  of  the  rest 
icoording  to  the  response  of  some  of  those  oracles,  who,  like  Cardinal 
Sembo,  have  had  the  art  or  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  iieia  pass  cur- 
rent as  authority.  Dante  is,  perhaps^  the  poet  most  spoken  of,  and  least 
read  by  foreigners.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  select  a  few  passages 
from  die  many  that  might  be  found  in  his  poem,  to  prove  that  his  heart 
was  as  much  distinguished  for  gentleness  as  for  magnanimity  and  force. 

The  haughtiness  of  demeanour,  attributed  to  him  by  all  the  writers  from 
Giovanni  Villani  to  the  present  day,  probably  is  not  exaggerated.  He  was 
naturally  proud ;  and  when  he  compared  himself  with  his  contemporaries^ 
be  felt  his  own  superiority,  and  took  refo^,  as  he  expresses  it  himself  with 
so  miidi  happiness*^ 

Soito  Fushergo  lUl  teniirri  puro. 

CoiwcieDoe  makes  me  firm; 
The  boon  coiii|paiiioo,  who  Aer  strong  hrea$iplaU 
BuekUs  on  htm  thaifeeU  no  gmU  withm. 
And  bidi  him  oo,  and  fear  not. 

Nevertheless,  this  inflexibility  and  pride  melt  at  once  into  the  softest  defe- 
rence and  docility,  when  he  meets  those  who  have  claims  upon  his  gratitude 
or  respect.  In  conversing  with  the  shade  of  Brunette  Latini,  who  was 
iaraned  for  a  shameful  crime,  he  still  attends  his  master  with  his  head  bent 
down— 

//  capo  chino 
Tenta,  com*  uom  the  riverento  vada — 

Held  m;^  bead 
Bent  down  as  one  who  walks  m  reverent  guise. 

We  believe  it  has  never  been  remarked  that  Dante^  who  makes  it  a  rule,, 
in  conversing  with  all  t>thers,  to  employ  the  pronoun  tu  (thou),  uses  the 
pronoun  «oi  (you)  in  addressing  his  preceptor  Brunette,  and  his  mistress 
Beatrice.  Even  Mr.  Gary  has  not  seized  this  shade  of  distinction,  and 
translates 

SkU  voi  qui,  ser  Brtmetto-— 

-.by—  Sir!  Bnmettol 

And  art  thou  here  ? 

Our  poet  has  even  carried  modesty  so  far  as  not  to  pronounce  his  own 
name;  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  asked  who  he  was,  did  not  say 
that  he  was  Dante ;  but  whilst  he  described  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  genius,  ascribed  all  the  merit  to  love,  by 
which  he  was  inspired — 

.  .  .  .  io  mt  ton  MM,  che  quando 
Amort tpira,  noto ;  ea qutl modo 
Che  dttta  dtntro,  vo  tignificando. 

/  Count  of  me  but  as  one 

Who  am  (he  srribe  of  Love,  that^  when  he  breathes^ 
Take  up  my  peb,  and,  as  he  dictates^  write. 

Yei  when  the  beloved  Beatrice  addresses  him,  as  if  to  reproacli  him  with 
his  past  life —  '  , 
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Dimit! 

Non  pitmger  emco,  non  pianger  aneora  ,* 

Ck9  piamgtr  ii  convien  per  alira  spetda — 

Dante,  weep  not ; 

Weep  tbou  not  yet ; — behoTen  thee  feel  (he  edge 

Of  other  sword,  and  tbou  shalt  weep  for  that ; 

ho  writes  his  own  name,  lest  he  should  alter  or  omit  a  single  word  that  fell 
from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved ;  yet,  even  for  this,  he  thinks  H  ofHsessary  to 
excuse  himself — 

S-uando  mi  volsi,  al  suon  del  name  mio 
he  di  necetsiid  qm  ti  rigistra — 
Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name, 
V^hich  here  I  am  compelled  to  register. 

This  repugnance  to  occupy  his  readers  with  his  own  particular  concerns 
(a  repugnance  of  which  we  h^ve  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  in  the 
authors  of  the  present  day]  has  perhaps  imposed  upon  Dante  his  singular 
silence  respecting  his  family ;  whilst  he  records  a  variety  of  domestic  anec- 
dotes of  almost  all  his  acquaintance,  and  so  forcibly  paints  the  miseries  of 
exile,  he  omits  one  grief  the  most  cruel  of  all — that  of  a  father  without  a 
house  to  shelter,  or  bread  to  feed  his  young  and  helpless  children.  It  is 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  had  several  sons,  and  that  they  lived  in  a  slate  of 
proscription  and  distress  until  the  period  of  his  death.  But,  for  this  Oaiet, 
we  are  indebted  only  to  the  historians.  From  his  own  writings  it  could  not 
be  even  suspected  that  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that  he  is  thinking  of  his  family,  when 
he  exclaims,  that  the  women  of  Florence,'  in  older  times,  when  purity  of 
morals  and  civil  concord  prevailed,  were  not  reduced  to  a  life  of  widow- 
hood whilst  their  husbands  yet  lived — or  obliged  to  share  with  ihem  the 
sufferings  of  their  exile,  without  knowing  in  what  place  they  should  find  a 
grave— 

O  fortunate  t  e  ciasctina  era  cert  a 
Delia  sua  tepoltura — 

Oh !  happy  they,         ^ 
Bach  sure  of  burial  in  hennaure  land. 

It  is  not  alone  in  his  '*  comparisons  drawn  from  rural  life,"  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Hallam,  but  principally  in  what  he  says  of  social  intercourse,  and 
of  the  brighter  days  of  his  country,  that  we  pecoeive  the  sensibility  and 
gentleness  of  his  nature.  He  delights  in  painting  the  joys  of  domestic  life, 
of  which  he  presents  a  most  affecting  picture  in  the  15th  Canto  of  the  Para- 
diso,  whence  we  have  taken  the  verses  just  quoted.  He  does  not  lament 
the  loss  of  innocence  and  simplicity  alone,  but  also  of  the  reGned  luxury, 
the  courtesy,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  gallantry  and  love,  and  the  tone  of 
high-breeding  in  society,  which  in  Italyt  it  seems,  were  then  beginning  to 
disappear.  , 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  the  toils  and  ease, 
That  witched  us  into  love  and  courtesy. 

Le  donne^  i  cavalier*,  gli  affanni  e  gli  agi 
Che  ne  invogliova  amore  e  corteiia. 

These  two  lines  have  such  a  charm  to  Italian  ears,  that  Ariosto,  after 
having  sketched  a  thousand  beginnings  for  his  poem,  and  decided  upon  ao 
indifferent  one  enough,  which  was  printed,  finally  rejected  them  all  in  the 
second  edition,  and  substituted,  almost  word  for  word,  the  verses  of  Dante, 
as  follows — 
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L%  thnne,i  cavalier*,  Varmti^  gli  amori 
Le  coriesiet  faudaci  impress,  io  canto. 

But  the  ftlight  change  which  it  was  necessary  to  make/  destroyed  the  sweet 
hannony  of  the  original ;  and  the  delicate  sentiment  of  regret  is  wholly  lost 
io  the  imitation.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  same  ideas,  or  the  same  words, 
produce  the  same  effect,  when  transplanted  from  the  place  into  wtiich  they 
first  dropped  from  the  heart  of  a  man  of  genius. 

It  is  curious  to  see,  how  little  novelty  there  is,  even  in  the  most  modern 
of  our  elegant  distresses.  Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lAth  century, 
complaiDS,  that  commerce .  having  suddenly  enriched  numbers,  of  mere 
clowns,  society  was  corrupted  and  debased  by  an  upstart  aristocracy,  whose 
insolence  and  profusion  had  put  to  flight  all  courtesy  of  heart,  and  refine- 
ment of  breeding — 


;   An  upstart  muUilade.  and  sudden  g^aiii, 
Pridb  and  excess,  oh  !  Florence !  have  io  (hee 
Engendered ;  so  that  now  in  tears  thou  moam'st. 


This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  our  poet  mingles  with  stern  jus- 
tice of  observation  a  sentiment  of  plaintive  tenderness  for  his  country.  It 
will, -we  believe,  be  much  more  forcibly  felt  by  those  who  understand  the 
original. 

La  genie  nuovae  i  eubiH  guadagni, 
Orgoglio  e  dismisura  han  generata. 
Fiorenza,  in  te !  n  eke  tu  gid  ie  piagni. 

He  has  also  the  generosity  to  attribute  to  others  the  courtesy  which  was 
felt  with  so  much  nobleness,  and  expressed  with  so  much  sweetness,  by 
himselL  Upon  his  entrance  into  Purgatory,  he  meets  his  friend  Casella, 
a  celebrated  musician,  who  died  a  short  time  before,  and  whom  he  deeply 
lamented. 

Then  one  I  saw,  darting  before  the  rest 

With  sach  fond  ardour  to  embrace  me,  a 

To  do  the  like  was  moved :  O,  shadows  vain, 

Except  in  outward  semblance !  Thrice  my  hands 

I  clasped  behind  iti  they  as-oft  returned 

Empty  into  my  breast  again :  Snrprise,  0 

I  need  must  think,  was  painted  in  my  looks. 

For  that  the  shadow  smiled  and  backward  drew. 

To  folbw  it  1  hastened,  but  with  voice 

Of  sweetness,  it  enjoined  me  to  desist: 

Then  wlio  it  was  I  knew,  aiid  prayed  of  it 

To  talk  with  me  it  woulu  a  little  pause: 

It  answered,  ^  Thee  as  in  my  mortal  frame 

I  toved,  so  loosed  from  it  I  love  thee  still. 

And  therefore  pause;  but  why  walkest  thou  here  ?**. 

We  shall  give  neither  the  sequel  nor  the  original  of  this  dialogue.  Even 
this  feeble  attempt  at  translation  suffices  to  show,  that  it  was  dictated  to  a 
delicate  mind  by  nature.  At  the  close  of  their  conyersation,  the  poet  asks 
bfs  friend  to  sing. 

Then  I:  ^  If  new  laws  have  not  quite  destroyed 
Memory  and  use  of  that  sweet  song  of  long, 
That  wbikm  all  my  cares  had  power  to  'suage, 
Pleas^thee  with  it  a  little  to  console 
My  spuit^ 
^  Love  that  discourses  in  my  thoughts.^    He  then 
Began,  in  such  soft  accents,  thai  within 
The  Kwcef ness  ihrifls  me  yet. 
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These  lines  convey  but  a  dim  shadow  of  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  Ihe 
original. 

Ed  lo :  ^  Se  nuova  legge  non  ii  togUe 
Memoria  o  uso  alC  amoroso  cantOy 
Che  mi  tolea  quetar  iuUe  mie  voglie; 
Di  cib  ii  piaccia  consoiare  idquanto 
Vttnima  mia — 
**  Amor  che  ntlla  mente  mi  ragiontiP'^ 
Commcib  egli  allor  at  dolcemenie 
Che  la  dolcezza  ancor  dentro  mi  suona. 

Dante,  in  the  words  *'  amoroso  canto/'  asks  his  friend  generally  to  sing  bim 
some  strain  that  should  excite  in  him  feelings  of  tenderness  and  love ;  whilst 
in  Mr.  Gary's  translation,  the  words  *'  that  song  of  love,"  seem  rather  to 
indicate  some  particular  song,  and  thereby  destroy  the  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  poet's  idea;  for  the  touch  of  courteous  and  gentle  feeling  which  he 
imagines  in  his  friend  is,  that  Casella  selects  a  song  which  Dante  had  him- 
self written  for  Beatrice.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  poem ;  but  we  have 
found  the  Canzone,  of  which  the  opening  is  given  here,  among  lus  lyric 
compositions. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  correctly  seized^the  acceptation  in  which  the  words 
''  gentle  feelings"  are  used  by  Mr.  F.  Schlegel.  It  is  difficult  for  people  (o 
understand  each  other  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language.  We 
have  before  us  a  French  translation  of  the  In/emo^  published  a  few  years 
since  in  London,  in  which  the  translator  complains  "  of  not  finding  enough 
ot episodes  in  the  poem  of  Dante,  and  this  radical  vice  of  the  poem/'  he  says, 
"  necessarily  fatigues  the  most  intrepid  reader."  Now,  in  as  much  as  the 
whole  poem,  and  particularly  the  Ir^bmo,  is  a  tissue  of  episodes,  we  are 
obliged  to  conclude  that,  in  French  literature,  the  word  episode  noeaoi 
something  very  different  from  what  is  generally  understood.  We  have, 
however,  too  many  frightful  examples  before  us,  to  enter  into  discussiORS 
relating  to  a  foreign  language.  Mr.  Ginguen6,  who  has  treated  Italian  li- 
terature with  more  zeal  and  candour,  and  who  was  generally  better  qualified 
than  many  who  have  undertaken  the  same  task,  is,  we  regret  to  repeat,  one 
of  those  examples.    The  simile  of  Dante  (Inf.  Cant.  I.) 

E  come  quei  che  non  lena  offannaia. 
Us  citofuor  delpelago  aila  riva. 
Si  volge  alT  acqua  perigliosa,  eguata* 

is  translated  by  Mr.  Ginguen^,  "  Comme  un  voyageur  hors  d'haleine, 
descendu  sur  l^  rivage,  toume  ses  regards  vers  la  mer  ou  il  a  couru  tant  de 
dangers  "  In  the  original,  the  question  is  not  about  a  traveller  at  sea,  but 
about  a  man  who  saves  himself  by  swimming.  He  reaches  the  shore,  after 
having  despaired  of  escape,  and  when  at  the  very  last  gasp.  The  words 
*'  fuor  del  pelago"  present  the  man  to  our  imagination  as  if  he  had  been 
just  vomited  up  by  the  ocean ;  and  the  concluding  verse  places  him  in  that 
sort  of  stupor  which  is  felt  upon  passing  at  once  to  safely  from  despair, 
without  any  intervention  of  hope.  He  looks  back  upon  perdition  with  a 
stare,  unconscious  how  he  had  escaped  it.  The  word  *'  guata"  which  ends 
the  stanza  and  the  sentence,  presents  all  this,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  and  leaves  him  in  full  possession  of  the  image  which  the 
poet  had  conjured  up  by  his  genius. 

*  And  as  a  raan  with  difficuU  short  breath, 
Foreapent  with  (oiHng,  'scaped  from  sea  to  shore, 
TuriM  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze.  (Cary*s  iranslat ) 
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^^QCh  observations  may  appear  too  mikiilte  and  particular:  but  it  is' in 
things  like  this  that  the  peculiar  merit  ot  Dante  consists.  He  condenses 
all  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  the  facts  he  relates,  and  expresses  himself 
invariably  by  images,  and  those  images  often  what  the  Italian  painters 
call  in  isearcio.  Even  his  largest  groups  are  composed  of  a  very  few 
strokes  of  the  pencil,  and  in  none  does  he  ever  stop  to  fill  up  the  design 
vilh  minute  or  successive  touches,  but  passes  hastily  on  through  the 
boundless  variety  of  his  subject,  without  once  pausing  to  heighten  the 
eSeet,  or  even  to  allow  its  full  developement  to  the  emotion  he  has  excited. 
A  siAgle  word,  flung  in  apparently  without  design,  often  gives  its  whole 
light  and  character  to  the  picture.  Thus,  in  the  third  Canto  of  the  Pur* 
galorio,  (he  poet  gazes  wiOi  fixed  eyes  upon  the  shades  as  they  move  over 
the  moantain.     One  stands  still  and  addresses  him« 

Then  of  them  ooe  began—^  Whoe'er  thou  iM 
Who  jouroey*flC  thin  this  way,  thy  tinge  turn. 
Think  if  me  ebewhere  thoa  Haat  ever  seen." 
I  towards  hini  turn'd,  and  with  fix^d  eyes  beheld. 
Comely  and  fair  and  gentle  of  aip^ 
He  aeem'd ;  but  on  one  brow  a  gash  was  marked ; 
When  hnmblv  I  disclaim'd  to  have  beheld 
Him  ever.    **  Now  behold.**  he  said ;  and  show'd, 
High  on  his  breast  a  wound ;  then  smiling,  spake, 
*•  lam  Manfredi." 

£im  (Kloro  mcomtneid,  ehiunque 

Tm  «»>  con  andando  volgi  I  visa, 

Por  menie^  $e  di  la  mi  vedetti  unque. 
to  mi  vohi  ver  lui.  e  guarditilfiao, 

Biondo  era,  e  hello,  e  tU  geuHle  eupetto ; 

Ma  tun  de*  cigli  un  colpo  avea  dtviso. 
Quando  mi  fid  wmlmenie  diedetto 

D'aveflo  vieio  mai,  el  disse :  Or  vedi; 

E  moeirommi  una  pinga  a  tommo  il  peiiot 
Poi  sorridendo  disse :  io  eon  Manfredi, 

Manfredi  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Italy,  and  the  chief  support 
of  the  Ghibeline  party  ;  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  The  Pope  had  his  bones  dug  up  and  exposed,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  ''washed  by  the  rain,  and  stirred  by  the  wind"*  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  Dante  felt  at  the  sight  of  this  ill-fated  and  youthful  hero. 
We  look  to  find  a  eulogy  upon  him  ;  but  the  poet,  in  his  own  person, 
8p«d[s  not  of  Manfredi.  It  is  by  the  single  word  sorridendo  that  the 
reader  is  moved  to  adiiiiratiou  and  to  pity.  Dante  employs  but  that  one 
toadi,  to  express  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  smilihg,  whilst  he  shows 
the  wound  that  arrested  him  in  his  career  of  glory;  and  discovering,  in 
that  smile,  his  contempt  of  the  vindictive  fury  of  his  enemies.  .' 

We  shall  add  but  one  example  more,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
the  beauties  of  Dante's  composition  by  any  general  description.  The  pas- 
sa§D  we  select  is  from  the  episode  of  ^'Franeeaca  da  Rimini,"  as  being 
most  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  both  from  its  own  popularity,  and  from 
the  beautiful  amplification  of  it  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  lately  given  to  the 
public.     Frandeeca  says  to  the  poet. 

Amor,  ch*  al  cor  gentil  ratio  e*(lipfprende, 
Preee  coetui  delia  Bella  pertona  i 
CAe  mifii  tolta;  e*  il  modoaneor  nCoffendB : 

Amor^  ch*  a  nullo  amaio  amar  perelona, 
-  Jft  preee  del  coetui  piacer  ei  forte 


*  Or  1e  bagna  la  pioggia  e  roaore  il  vento. 
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Che,  come  vedi,  ancor  non  m*abban  dona . 
Amor  conduese  not  ad  una  morie. 

Vjoyc,  that  in  gentle  heart  ia  qnicUy  learn 'd, 
Bntangkd  him  by  that  fair  form,  from  me 
1^'en  in  such  cmel  sort,  as  grjcveg  me  still ; 
Love,  that  denial  takes  from  none  beloved, 
Caught  me  with  pleasing  him  so  passing  well. 
That,  as  lliou  see'si ,  ht;  yet  desertu  me  not ; 
Love  brought  us  to  one  death. 

The  whole  history  of  woman's  love  is  as  highly  and  completely  wrouglU, 
we  Ihink,  in  these  few  lines,  as  that  of  JuUei  in  the  whole  tragedy  of 
Shakspeare.  Franceaca  imputes  the  passion  her  brother-in-law  con- 
ceived for  her,  not  to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  him,  *  and  to 
her  own  loveliness.  With  a  mingled  feeling  of  keen  sorrow  and  com- 
placent ndweie,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  ignominious  death  rob- 
bed him  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses  that  she  loved,  because  she  was 
beloved  ; — That  charm  had  deluded  her; — and  she  declares,  wilh  trans- 
port, that  joy  had  not  aban4oned  her  even  in  hell : — 


■piacer  el  forte 


Cke,  come  vedi^  ancor  non  m^abhandona. 

It  is  thus  that  Daate  unites  perspicuity  with  conciseness — and  the  most 
naked  simplicily  with  the  profoundest  observation  of  the  heart.  Her 
guilty  passion  survives  its  punishment  by  Heaven — but  without  a  shade 
of  impiety.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  in  the 
midst  of  torments  that  can  never  cease  ;  when,  resuming  her  narrative,  she 
-looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeats  wilh  enthusiasm, 

Questit  che  mai  de  me  non  fia  divieo  — 

— — — —  he,  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  f 

She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from  all  imputation 
of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  unconscious  of  their  danger,  they  read 
a  love-story  together.  They  gazed  upon  each  other,  pale  with  emotion — 
but  the  secret  of  their  mutual  passion  never  escaped  their  lips. 

Per  pi'kfiate  gli  oecki  ci  eoepinee 
Quella  letiura^  e  scolorocei  V  visoj 
Ma  solo  un  puntofu  quel  che  ci  vinee. 

Oft-times  by  that  reading 
Our  eye*  were  drawn  together,  and  the  hue 
Pled  from  our  akcr*d  check :  But  at  one  point 
Alone  we  fell. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Gary  has  not  translated  tliese  interesting  pas- 
sages with  his  usual  felicity.  The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  in  the 
slory  was  the  ruin  of  Francesca.  It  was  the.  romance  of  Lancilot  and 
Ginevra,  wife  qf  Arthur,  King  of  England.  % 

Quando  leggemmo  il  dieiaio  rieo 

Eseer  baciaio  da  eotanto  amante,  ^ 

Questif  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  diviso 
La  boeca  mi  baci^  iuiio  tremamte, 

*  The  words  ^*  genliitt"  and  *^  geniile^za^**  as  used  by  the  bttt  writers,  from  Dante  la  the 
present  day,  denote  rather  nobleness  of  soul  than  amiableness  of  manners.'.  Geniilezza  is  a  propca- 
si|^  towards  all  that  is  .beautiful  and  trenerous ;  and  is  the  alliance  of  delicacy  of  aentiment  with 
high  courage.    Ariosto  says,  the  lion  ha  il  cor  gentile, 

-j-  We  think  the  word  questi,  in  the  original,  more  evidently  conveys  the  idea  that  FVaaceaca. 
when  she  used  it^  turned  her  eyes  Cbwardii  her  lover,  who  was  ever  by  her  side. 

^  Dante  calls  the  author  "  Galeotto  ;**  and,  jn  the  manuscripts  of  Bpccaocio,  hit  DMameroa 

IS  found  entitled  "  Ilprincipe  Galeotto,**  apparently 4o  iH)prise  the  readerof  its  being  a  '^ 

book. 
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•Wh«n  of  that  smile  we  read. 


The  with'd  for  smile,  so  rapturoasly  kiss'd 
Bj  one  so  deep  in  love ;  then  he,  who  ne'er 
FVom  me  shall  separate,  at  once  m|  lips 
,^1  tremhtiiig  kiss'd. 

Afler  this  ayowal,  she  hasteDS  to  complete  the  picture  with  one  toueh  which 
coven  her  with  confusion. 

Quel  giomopiu  turn  vi  leggemmo  auante. 

That  day, 

We  rend  no  more  1 

She  otters  not  another  word  I — and  yet  we  fancy  her  before  us,  with  her 
downcast  and  glowing  looks ;  whilst  her  lover  stands  by  her  side,  listening 
in  silence  and  in  tears.    Dante,  too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no 
longier  ventures  to  enquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her' to 
death ;  but  is  so  overcome  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.    Nor  is 
this  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration.    It  is.remarked.by 
the  eommentafors,  that  the  poet  had  himself  often  yielded  tollie  force  of 
love,  and  that  the  fear  of  his  own  damnation  probably  mingled  with  his 
compassion  for  Francesca,  in  producing  this  excessive  emotion.    This  may 
be  true — ^but  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth.     Dante's  whole  work,  though 
ibaoded  on  what  may  be  considered  as  an  extravagant  fiction,  is  conversant 
only  with  real  persons.     While  other  poets  deal  with  departed  or  with 
hbulous  heroes,  he  t^es  all  his  characters  from  among  his  countrymen, 
his  contemporaries,  his  hosts,  his  relatives,  his  friends,  and  his  enemies. 
Nor  does  he  seek  to  disguise  them  under  borrowed  appellations.     He  gives, 
in  plam  words,  the  name  and  description  and  character  of  all  those  well 
known  individuals.    He  converses  with  them — reminds  them  of  their  former 
friendship^-«nd  still  seeks^to  mingle  his  sentiments  with  theirs.    At  the 
same  time,  he  marks  impartially  the  retribution  to  which  he  thinks  their 
conduct  has  entitled  them ;  while,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  human  relent- 
ing, he  is  not  prevented  by  their  crimes,  and  consequent  punishment  in 
hell,  from  doing  them  honour — laying  open  to  them  his  heart,  and  consoling 
them  with  his  tears.     If  they  had  attended  to  those  things,  we  think  the 
commentators  might  have  condescended  to  mention,  that  Francesca  was 
the  daughter  of  Outdo  da  Polenta,  master  .of  Ravenna,  Dante's  protector 
and  most  faithfa)  friend.     The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl, 
blooming  in  innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.    He  must,  at 
kast,  have  often  heard  the  father  mention  his  ill-fated  child.    He  must 
flierefore  have  recollected  her  early  happiness,  when  he  beheld  the  spec- 
tacle of  her  eternal  torment ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  true  account  of  the 
overwhelming  sympathy  with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.     The 
episode,  too,  was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  4n  which  she  was  born, 
and  in  which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  exile,  found  a 
constant  asylum. 

Boccaccio  has  given  an  account  which  greatly  mitigates  the  crime  of 
Francesca;  and  he  insinuates,  that  still  further  particulars  were  known  to 
Dante.  He  relates,  that  **  Outdo  eogaged^to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Lanciotto,  the  eldest  soft  of  his  enemy  the  master  of  Rimini.  Lanciotto, 
who  was  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and  figure,  foresaw,  that  if  he 
presented  himself  in  person,  he  should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent,  as  his  representative,  bis 
younger  brother  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  most  accomplished  man  in  all 

6' 
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Italy.  Fraocesca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  she  beheld  her  future 
Iiiisband.  That  mistake  was  the  conrimenceinent  of  her  passion.  The 
friends  of  Guide  addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrancea#nd  mournful  pre- 
dictions of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daughter,  \vho6e  high  spirit 
would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  But  Guido  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  make  war ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  politician 
overcame  the  feelings  of  the  father."  * 

Dante  abstained  from  employing  any  of  those  circumstances,  though 
highly  poetical.  He  knew  that  pathos,  by  being  expanded  over  a  number 
of  objects,  loses  of  its  force.  His  design  was  to  prokluce,  not  tragedies,  but 
single  scenes ;  and  Francesca,  to  justify  herself,  must  have  criminated  her 
father,  and  thus .  diminished  the  affecting  magnanimity  with  whieh  her 
character  is  studiously  endowed  by  the  poet. 

To  record  this  stain  upon  the  illustrious  family  of  a  benefaetor  an<f  a 
friend,  may,  in  our  eyes^  appear  indelicate  and  ungrateful ;  especially  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  from  his  placing  Francesca  in  Hell,  that  he  meant  i» 
hold  her  up  to  execration.  An  observation  which  perhaps  has  not  escaped 
the  learned  men  of  Italy,  but  which  they  have  never  expressed,  from  the 
dread  of  provoking  the  savage  bigotry  of  their  priests,  explains  this  point. 
Dante  constantly  distinguishes  between  the  $in8  and  merita  of  each  indivi- 
dual. Divine  Juiticey  in  his  poem,  punishes  sin  whenever  it  is  actually 
committed ;  but  human  sympathy ^  or  pity,  laments  or  extenuates  the  offence, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed.  The  poet 
dispenses  censure  and  praise  according  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  persons 
^the  good  or  evil  they  had  done  their  country — the  glory  or  the  infamy 
they  had  left  behind  them.  He,  however,  carefully  abstains  from  laying 
down  this  maxim  in  words,  whilst  he  invariably  acts  upon  it  both  in  the 
Inferno  and  the  Purgaicrio,  In  the  Paradia^  tliere  is  plainly  no  room 
for  its  operation. 

From  this  principle  he  has  deduced,  that  those  who  have  done  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  their  day  are  the  most  despicable  of  beings.  They  are 
described  as 

QuesH  tciauraii  eke  mat  non  fur  vivi — 
Thew  wretches  who  ne'er  lived. 

He  places  them  between  Hell,  the  abode  of  the  damned,  and  Limbo,  the 
abode  of  the  souls  of  infants  and  good  men  ignorant  of  the  Christian  fauth ; 
and,  with  singular  boldness  of  opinion  as  well  as  style,  he  says,  GotTe 
justice  disdains  to  punish,  and  his  mercy  disdairfs  to  pardon,  those  who 
were  useless  in  their  lives. 

Fama  di  lor  hel  mouth  eiser  non  ia$ta, 
Miserieordia  e  GntatiMta  U  wdegna, 
.  Iff  on  ragioniam  tU  lor,  ma  guarde  epassa. 

Fame  of  Uiem  the  worid  hath  none, 
Nor  suffem.    Mercj  and  Justice  seom  them  both. 
Speak  not  of  them ;  but  look,  and  pass  them  by* 

Anaong  those,  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  place  Saint  Celestino,  who 
abdicated  the  pontificate  through  weakness,  and  acquired  his  titles  to  cano- 
nisation in  a  hermit's  cell.  He  also  finds  amongst  them  the  angels  that  in 
the  war  of  Lucifer  against  God  took  neither  side,  and  thou^t  only  of 
themselves. 

*  Opere  dd  Boccacio,  nA.  ▼.*  towards  the  end.  Florence  editioii,  1721. 
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In  those  who  merifed  that  Ood  should  weigh  their  lives  against  their  sins, 
DaiUe  has  generally  implanted  a  strong  desire  of  celebrity.  The  prospect 
of  being  named  by  the  poet,  on  his  return  to  the  Hying,  suspends  awhile  the 
sense  of  their  pains.  Great  souls,  though  eipiating  the  guilt  and  shame- 
fulness  of  the  heayiest  sins,  entreat  him  to  mention  his  haying  seen  them. 
This  he  always  promises;  and  often,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  to 
speak  with  him  more  freely,  pledges  his  faith  that  they  sliall  not  he  forgot- 
ten. The  shades  of  those  only  who  in  their  liyes  were  sunk  in  habitual 
crime  and  infamy,  conceal  from  him  their  names.  It  is  in  the  nuddle  age, 
between  barbarism  and  refinement,  that  men  most  strongly  feel  this  desire  of 
haying  their  names  preserved  from  oblivion.  The  passions,  at  that  period, 
have  yet  lost  no  portion  of  their  vigour,  and  are  ruled  by  impulse  rather 
than  by  cakulation.  Man  has  then  more  difficulties  to  rouse^  and  more 
oourage  to  sustain  him ;  and,  rather  than  be  checked  in  his  course,  will  plunge 
with  eeka  into  any  gulf  that  opens  in  his  way.  Of  this  the  age  of  Dante 
fumisbes  examplea  scarcely  credible  in  an  age  like  ours,  in  which  nothing 
retains  sufficiieQt  novelty  to  make  a  strong  impression,  and  the  objects  of 
pursuit  are  so  multiplied,  that  no  one  can  excite  a  commanding  interest.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  strong  passions  of  less  polished  times  bear  men 
on  to  great  virtues — great  crimes — great  calamities ;  and  thus  form  the  cha- 
racters Uiat  are  most  proper  for  poetry.  Dante  bad  only  to  look  round  him 
for  characters  such  as  these.  He  found  tbem  already  formed  for  his  pur- 
pose, vdlhout  the  necessity  of  a  single  heightening  touch  from  his  own 
invention.  Refinement  had  not  yet  produced  that  sameness  of  individual 
physiogDomy  in  the  great  mass  of  a  nation.  Individual  originality,  now 
rare,  dangerous,  ridiculous  and  often  affected,  was  then  common  and  un- 
disguised. Poetry,  in  later  times,  has  succeeded  in  catching  its  shades^for 
the  purposes  of  fine  comedy — as  in  the  Misanthrope  of  Moli^re ;  and  of 
pretty  satire — as  in  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock.  But  all  that  this  species  of 
poetry  can  do,  is  to  seize  that  exterior  of  character  which  every  age  and 
nation  decks  out  after  its  own  fashion;  whilst  the  poetry,  whose  business  is 
with  the  human  heart,  is  coeval  and  co-extensive  with  human  nature. 
Pope,  accordingly,  no  sooner  lighted,  in  an  ahnost  barbarous  age,  upon  a 
poetical  personage,  governed  both  inaction  and  in  writing  by  feeling  alone> 
than  he  produced  the  Epistle  ofEMsa^  and  proved  that  he  had  geniua> 
Many  a  woman  of  that  day  resembled  Eloisa  in  her  misfortunes  and  her 
love;  but  they  left  few,  if  any,  letters  behind  them.  Even  those  olShisa 
have  reached  us  only  by  their  connection  with  the  writings  of  her  lover. 
At  present,  the  {air  sex  write  much  more,  and  perhaps  feel  as  much 
less;  and  acc(Nrdingly,  our  later  poets,  not  finding  poetical  characters  at 
home,  are  driven  to  seek  for  them  in  Turkey  and  in  Persia ; — while  the 
Germans  explore  the  ruins  of  Teutonic  castles^-^and  the  Italians  prudently 
confine  themselves  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  fine,  wheii 
nations  are  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  the  passions  are  their  strongest  law^: 
what  else  they  have  under  the  name  of  law,  is  yet  without  consistency  or 
force.  The  punishment  of  an  injury  is  left  to  him  who  suffered  it— and  he 
regards  vengeance  as  a  duty.  Dante  concludes  one  of  his  lyric  pieces  with 
the  following  sentiment- 
How  fiur  n  the  honour  reaped  from  rerenge ! 
C%«  heiP  tmw  t^tuqitUta  in  far  vemtUiia. 

How  strongly  does  its  application  to  his  own  poem  illustrate  the  character 
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of  hiB  age !  Though  terrified,  at  every  step,  by  the  objects  which  Hell 
presents  to  his  yiew,  the  sefitimeot  of  Tengeance,  as  a  duty,  stops  him  io 
his  course.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  shade  that  seems  to  shun  him.  Vii^l 
reminds  him  that  they  must  continue  their  journey;  and  asks  the  reason  of 
his  delay.  Dante  answers,  '*  If  you  knew  the  reason,  you  would  allow  me 
to  remain  longer;  for  in  the  {Nt,  on  which  I  fixed  my  eyes,  I  thought  I 
beheld  one  of  my  kinsmen." — "  Truly,"  rejoins  Virgil^**  I  marked  him 
pointing  his  finger  at  you,  with  a  menacing  and  hau^ty  air." — '*  Oh !  my 
master/'  exclaims  Dante;  "he  was  killed  by  an  enemy,  and  his  death  has 
aot  been  yet  revenged  by  any  of  those  to  whom  thatjnsult  was  given ;  and 
therefore  he  disdained  to  speak  to  me  I "  * 

From  those  considerations,  whidi  we  have  been  tempted  to  expand  per- 
haps more  than  was  necessary,  it  is,  we  think,  evident,  that  the  episode  of 
Francesca  was  every  way  XK)ngenial  to  the  principles,  the  poetry,  and  the 
affections  of  Dante,  as  well  as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  satisfy 
IHtfine  Justice,  he,  in  fact,  places  her  in  Hell;  but  introduces  her  in  such  a 
manner,  that  human  frailty  must  pity  her.  stature  had  given  to  her  cha- 
racter the  poetic  cast.  Her  story,  he  knew,  was  one  that  could  not  be  con- 
cealed ;— and  he  gave  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the  celebrity  wtuch' popular 
tradition  could  not  bestow.  The  husband  of  Francesca  was  living  and 
powerful  when  Dante  wrote ;  but  the  fearless  vengeance  of  the  poet  devotes 
him  to  infamy;  and  foretells,  that  his  place,  named  after  Gain,  among  the 
fratricides,  awaits  him  in  the  very  centre  of  Hell.  Indeed,  the  father  of 
Francesca  continued  to  afford  protection  to  Dante,  and  not  only  attended  his 
remains  to  the  tomb,  but  composed  and  recited  a  funeral  oration  over  them. 
His  successors,  too,  defended  the  poet's  sepulchre  against  the  power  of 
Charles  de  FaMs,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Church — when  John  XXII. 
sent  Cardinal  Bernardo  diPoggetto  from  Avignon  to  Ravenna,  with  orders 
to  drag  forth  the  bones  of  the  poet  from  the  repose  of  the  grave,  that  they 
might  be  burned,  and  their  ashes  scattered  before  the  wind.  This,  indeed, 
is  mentioned  only  by  Boccaccio  in  the  life  of  Dante ;  and  that  piece  of  bio- 
graphy has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  romance.  But  the  fact,  we  think, 
is  completely  verified  in  the  works  o(  Barhh^  a  celebrated  civilian,  who 
was  living  at  the  tone,  and  alludes  to  it  very  distinctly  in  treating  of  the  law 
de  Refudieandis  Rets  ( ad  cod.  1.  1.  cod,  de  Rejudic.  etc.). 

The  celebrity  of  the  episode  of  Francesca,  and  the  little  light  hitherto 
thrown  upon  it,  has  engaged  us  in  a  discussion,  the  unavoidable  length  of 
which  is  an  additional  proof  that  a  commentary  upon  Dante,  which  should 
be  u$eful  in  an  historical  and  poetical  view,  still  remains  to  be  executed.  We 
hasten  now  to  the  close  of  these  desultory  observations.  But  few  literary 
men  are  acquainted  with  his  lyric  compositions ;  and  his  prose  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned.  The  elegant  treatise  written  by  him,  to  prove  that  in  a 
nation,  divided  by  so  many  dialects  as  Italy,  it  must  be  impossible  to  adopt 
the  dialect  of  Florence  exclusively,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  value 
set  by  the  academy  of  La  Crusca  and  its  adherents  upon  the  prose  of  our 
poet.  For  La  Crusca  always  maintained  that  the  language  should.not  be 
called  Italian,  or  even  Tuscan,  but  Florentine.  Nevertheless,  the  literary 
language  of  Italy,  though  founded  upon  the  Tuscan,  is  a  distinct  language, 
created  by  the  commonwealth  of  authors,  never  spoken,  but  always  written; 
as  Dante  had  seen  and  foreseen.     His  own  prose  is  a  fine  model  of  forcible 

*  lfell,cauto!20. 
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and  simple  style,  harmoDiouswithoutstudied  cadences,  and  elegant  without 
the  affected  graces  of  Boccaccio  and  his  imitators.  We  venture  upon  a  short 
spedmen,  extracted  from  the  Ctmvito,  upon  the  suliject  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 


Sieeome  noo  si  |)u6  bene  manifetUune  la  bellena  (hua  fttmna,  ^wuidoU  adoraamenti  dell' 

'• e  delle  Fettimenti  h  faano  pin  anoumenure  che  essa  medesima.    Onde  cbi  vuole  bene 

d'una  donna,  gnardi  q^uefla,  quando  solo  sua  naturale  bellezsa  as  sla  con  lei,  da  tutlo 
stale  adonaineDto  diaooai^Aciiala ;  Siooome  larA  qiietio  Tolpwe ;  ael  auale  d  ?edra  I'agefo- 
ddla  sue  aiUabe,  la  propneta  delle  wue  oondizione,  e  le  orazioni  che  di  lui  n  fanno  : — tc  quali 
cbi  bcae  guarderi,  vedra  esaere  pieae  di  dulriwiina  e  d'aniabiliflBima  bellezza. 

"  A  perpetualc  infamia  e  depretnione  d^li  malvagi  uomini  d'ltaKa  che  commcndano  b  vol^re 
ahfui  e  il  loro  janoprio  disprvguBo,  dico,  c^  kt  loro  mosRa  vieue  di  deque  abomioeroU  cajgioai. 
La  pnan,  i  oeoia  di  diiicrezione.  La  seoooda,  maliziata  scunaziooe.  La  terza,  cupidilik  di 
La  quaMa^  argomento  diavidia.     La  quinta  erullima,  vil(&  d*aninx>,  cio  ^  putil- 


R  daacuna  di  quette  reita  ba  ai  gran  netla  ohe  ^ochi  son  quelli  cbe  aieno  da  essi  liberi. 
Oda  prbna  ai  pud  coti  ragionare.    Siocome  k  parte  fensitiva  delK  anima  ha  i  suoi  ooebi  oo'  quali 


affpwadi  la  dinbmsa  delle  coae  ib  ^uanlo  elle  aono  di  fuori  coloratc,  coii  la  parte  rasionalc  ha  il 
900  ooebia,  ool  qudn  appreode  la  difierenza  delle  ooee  in  quanto  lono  ad  alcun  fine  ordinate .  e 
qiMMa  i  la  diiMU'ezione.  E  aiccome  colui  che  &  cieoo  degli  occhi  aenaibili  va  sempre  eecondo  cne 
gli  akri,  eoai  colui  che  ^  cieoo  del  lume  della  daeresione,  lenpre  Ta  nel  mio  giadisio  secondo  il 
girida  o  diritto  o  fahio.  Code  qualuoque  ora  lo  guidatore  ^  cieco,  oonfieae  cbe  esso  e  quello 
anc^deeo  che  a  lui 8*appoggia  vengano  a  mal  fine.  Per6  ^  scritto  ch*  il  cieco  a)  cieco  farA  guida  e 
cod  cadcraano  amendue  nefla  foesa.  Quetta  guda  i^  ataia  lui^mente  contro  a  noetro  volgare  per 
le  tmpom  the  di  aoCto  ai  raaioneramio.  ApjM'eno  di  c^ueala  i  ciechi  nopra  notati,  che  sono  quasi 
idfinilir  coa  la  mano  in  suhi  apaUa  a  queati  meutitori  sono  caduti  nelia  fossa  delia  faka  opi- 
nioEe,  dcfa  quale  uadre  non  sanno.  Dell*  abito  di  qnesta  luce  discretiva  niaasiniamente  le  p<^ 
pohri  permme  aono  orbate,  per6  che  oocupate  dal  principio  della  loro  ? ita  ad  alcuno  mestiere', 
diriaauo  ai  ranimoloroaquella  persona  deUa  neeeantA  ohe  ad  allro  non  intcodono.  £  pero  che 
f  abito  di  Tirti,  ai  morale  oome  intellettuale,  aubilamente  avere  non  si  pud,  ma  conyienc  che  per 
oaaasa  ^  acqniati,  e  eU  k  loro  uaanza  pongono  in  alcuna  arte,  •  a  oiscemere  Taltre  coae  non 
cvaaa,  laapoaaibile  e  a  loro  dkcreziope  avere.  Perrhd  inqontia  che  molte  volte  gridano  viva  k 
kr  Bvrte  e  nuok  k  lor  vita,  pur  che  alcupo  comiuci.  £  queato  e  pericoloaiadmo  difetlo  neiU 
kio  cadta.  Onde  Boezio  giudica  lo  popokre  gloria  vaoa  perche  la  veda  aeoaa  diacrezioae. 
4)ocaU  aoDO  da  cbkniare  pecore  e  non  uomiuL  Che  ae  ana  pecora  ai  gettaae  da  una  ripa  di 
■iBc  paan.  Cutte  le  altre  V  anderebbono  dietro.  E  ae  uaa  peoora  per  alcuua  cagione  al  p«aaare 
d'una  alrada  aalta,  lutte  Y  altre  aaltano,  eziandio  nulla  veggeudo  di  aaltare.  B  io  ne  vidi  giA 
pohe  m  im  pozzo  aaltare  per  una  che  dentro  vi  aaltd,  Ibrae  credendo  aaltare  un  muro,  non  os< 
laale  ek'fl  paaloie  piaogendo  e  gridando  coo  le  braock  el  col  pette  dioanzi  ai  parava.  La  accouda 
aella  contio  al  noalro  volgare  si  fa  per  una  maliakta  acuaa.  Moiti  sono  che  amfiuo  piu  d'ensire 
teanti  naacstri,  che  d*«ascre;  e  per  fuffgirc  lo  contrario  ci&d  di  non  esaere  tenuti,  sempre  daniio 
eotpa  aBa  oiaicria  dell'  arte  appareodiiata,  ovvero  aOo  atnunento.  Sicoome  il  mal  klaro  biasima 
1  loro  appfeaentftto  a  hii ;  a  lo  mal  Cetariala  biasima  k  oetra  ;«credendo  dar  k  colpa  del  uial 
coUdb  e  dd  Bwl  auonare  al  ferro  e  alk  cetra,  et  le¥ark  a  ai.  Coai  aono  alquanti,  e  non  poehi, 
ehe  Todiiono  che  Tuomo  gli  teuga  dicitorl,  et  per  acuaarsi  del  non  dire,  o  dal  dire  aoale,  aceu- 
anao  a  aaoolpana  la  materia,  ci6  e  k  volgare  proprio,  e  commendano  Paltro,  lo  quale  non  e  loro 
lichiealo  di  lahricare.  E  chi  vuole  vedere  come  queslo  Cerro  si  dee  biasimare,  guardi  che  opere 
iM  fiunogfi  baooi  e  perfeiti  arttrfici,  e  conosoera  k  malnkta  scusa  di  costoro  che  biasimaado  lui 
'  mo  acoaare.  Contio  qnesti  cotali  gridu  Maroo  Tullio  nel  principio  d*uu  auo  libro  che  so 
libro  del  Pine  de'  Beai.     Pero  che  al  auo  'tempo  biaaimavano  lo  ktino  romano,  e  com< 

BOO  k  grammatica  Qreca.    E  cosi  dioo  oer  somiglianti  cagioui  che  queati  fanno  vile  lo 

paikre  llaKeo;  e  prezioso  quelb  de'  Provenza,*'  itc.  &c. 

Th0  lyric  poetry  of  Italy  was  not  indeed  invented  pr  perfected,  though 
greatly  improved,  by  Danle.  It  is  mentioned  by  himself  in  his  prose 
works,  that  **  lyric  composition  had  been  introduced  above  a  century  be- 
fore, by  Sicilian  poeU,  into  lUly;  from  which  time  it  was  gradually  cul- 
tivated, down  to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  who  produced  some  very  fine  essays— 
the  fiaest  until  those  of  Dante,  who  in  that  kind  was,  in  his  turn,  sur- 
passed by  Petrarca.  But  still  the  germs  of  all  that  is  most  enchanting  in 
the  strains  of  Laura's  lover  may  be  found  in  the  verses  which  liad  pre- 
viously celebrated  Beatrice.  The  following  is  the  opening  of  llic  canzone 
which  his  friend  Casella  so  courteously  sang  to  him  in  Purgatory  :— 

Amor  ehe  nella  mnUt  mi  ragiona 
Delia  mia  donna  si  soavemenle. 
Move  co»e  di  lei  meco  tottnte 
Che  I'itttelUilo  sovr  esse  disvia  . 
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Lo  woparUw  n  dolcemenie  suona, 

Che  Vanimache  Vode  e  che  h  aente 

Dice :  oh  me  Uuea  I  ek  io  nam  eon  poeeente 

Di  dir  quel  che  odo  delta  demna  mia : 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Perche  il  noetro  pentier  non  ha  vaiere 
Di  riirar  ttiMo  ctb  che  dice  amore. 

One  of  his  sonnets  begins  with  these  four  exquisite  liaes,^4o  whidk 
othing  equal  can  be  found  in  Petrarca  in  his  happiest  moments : — 

Ne  nU  oecki  porta  la  mia  domta  amore 
Perche  ei  fa  geniil  cib  eh' ella  mira : 
'  Ognim  che  paeea  preteo  lei,  eoepara  ;— 
Ba  ehi  ealntafa  tremor  h  core  I 

Unwearied  reading,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language, 
and  of  the  ris^  and  progress  of  Italian  civilisation,  are  Ihe  essential  requi- 
sites for  illustrating  the  age,  the  genius,  and  the  works  of  Dante,  li  re- 
quires actiye  and  peisevering  industry  to  ransack  libraries,  and  peruse 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  not  even  yet  brought 
to  light.  We  would  further  reconunend,  that  the  age  of  Dante  should  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  that  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca.  This  dis- 
tinction has  never  been  observed  in  the  literary  history  of  Italy ;  and  the 
consequenoe  has  been,  tliat  notions  the  most  different  have  been  confounded 
with  each  other.  It  was  about  the  decline  of  Dante's  life  that  tbe  political 
constitution  of  the  Italian  republics  underwent  a  total  and  almost  universal 
change,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new  character  was  suddenly  asaamed 
by  men,  manners,  literature,  and  the  church. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Dante,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  his  bio- 
graphers, has  not  yet  had  an  historian.  Among  the  pieces  relating  to  this 
poet,  either  unpublished  or  but  little  known,  which  we  have  had  occaskMi 
to  see,  is  an  ihteresting  letter,  which  we  shall  subjoin  with  the  same  or- 
thography in  which  it  may  be  read  in  the  Laurentine  library  at  Florence.* 

About  the  year  1316,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
restoration  to  bi&  country  and  his  possessions,  on  condition  that  he  should 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and,  entering  church,  there  avow  himsell 
guilty,  and  ask  pardon  of  the  Republic.  The  following  was  his  answer 
on  the  occasion,  to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  whom  he  calls  "  Father,"  because, 
perhaps,  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  or,  more  probably,  because  he  was  older 
than  the  poet  :-*^'' From  your  letter,  which  I  received  with  due  respect  and 
affection,  I  observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my 
country.  I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  eiile  rarely  finds 
a  friend.  But,  after  mature  consideration,  I  must,  by  my  answer,  disap- 
point the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ;  and  I  confide  in  the  judgment  to 
which  your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and 
mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other 
friends,  that,  by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to 
Florence,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to  tbe  hu- 
miliation of  asking  and  receiving  absolution  ;  wherein,  my  Father,  I  see 
two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  I  speak  of  the  im- 
perlmepce  of  those  who  mention  such  conditions  to  me ;  for  in  your  letter, 
dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an 
invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Dante,  after  suffering  in  exile 

*  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  origiDal,  may  find  it  in  that  library,  by  llic  following  rcf«renceft« 
yiWeum  29,  Co</ejr  8.,  page  133.  , 
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afanost  fifleen  yean  ?  Is  it  thus,  then,  they  would  recompense  innocence 
which  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study? 
Far  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  philosophy,  be  the  senseless  baseness 
of  a  heart  of  earth,  (hat  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy 
of  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up,  as  it  were,  in  chains.  Far  from  the 
man  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his 
persecators.  No,  my  Father,  this  is  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  b«ck 
to  my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with  hastj  steps,  if  you  or  any  other 
can  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  tame  and  honour  of 
Bante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  cian  be  entered,  then  Florence  I 
ahdl  DOTer  enter.  What  1  shalM  not  every  where  enjoy  the  sight  of  die 
8UD  and  stars?  and  may  I  not  sedL  and  contemplate  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  consoling  and  delightful  truth,  without 
first  rendmng  myseu  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  te  the  people  and  republic 
of  Florence  ?    Bread,  I  hope,  will  not  fail  me."  * 

Yet  bread  often  did  fail  him.  Every  reader  of  his  works  must  know  by 
heart  the  prediction  addressed  to  him  by  the  shade  of  his  ancestor  in  Pa- 
radise. (Parad.  Cant.  17. ) ''  Thou  shalt  prove  how  salt  is  the  stete  of  the 
bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  the  road  is  going  up  and  down  the  stairs  of 
Others."  But  there  is  another  passage  in  which,  with  designed  obscurity, 
mid  a  strength  of  expression  and  feeling  which  makes  the  reader  tremble, 
he  discovers  an  exact  portrait  of  himself  in  a  man  who,  stripping  his  vhage 
9f  all  shame,  and  trembling  in  hie  very  vitals^  placee  himself  in  the 
pmhUc  Vfoyy  and  etretchee  out  hie  hand/or  charity,  f  It  was  by  such  sacri- 
fices he  preserved  his  principles,  and  sustained  the  magnanimity  of  his  Ch3tr 
racier.:^ 


CHAUCER  AND  SPENSER. § 


Though  Spenser  was  much  later  than  Chaucer,  his  obligations  te  pre>- 
ceding  peels  were  less.    He  has  in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his 


•  Ib  lieCerii  weBtik  et  reFeranlk  debite  e(  affectiooe  rooeptia,  quan  repatrialio  mea  core  nt 
Imp  ck  aDimo.  graia  meote,  ao  diligeati  aiuina?«nioiie  ooncepi,  eteoim  lanto  me  disirictiua 
wn%mHiij  quaotD  rarioa  exules  invenire  amicoe  oontinfpt  ad  illam  vero  ugnificata  respoodeo :  et  si 
BOO  cateooi  qjwIiCer  fonam  pmUlanimitas  appeteret  aliquonin^  utrab  examine  Fealn  oooailii  aote 
JadUim,  aflectuoie  depoeco.  ecee  igitur  quod  per lioteias  Testri  met:  que  nepotii,  necnoa 
aliwiiM  qaaaiplariom  amiconun  tignificatum  est  mihi.  per  ordinameatam  nuper  factum  Florenlie 
•apcr  abeolataoae  bamulorom.  quod  ■  aolFere  veHem  oertam  pecunie  quantitatem,  FeDemque 
pali  ootaM  oblatiooN  et  abeolrl  ponem  et  redire;  at  preieos.  in  quo  quidem  duo  rideoda  et  male 
MrcoBciliaia  aunt.  Pater,  dioo  male  percDnciliala  per  iUoa  qui  tali  ezpre«erunt :  nam  ?e>trejitere 
dieeretiua  et  eoBsaltiat  elauaukte  nihu  de  talibus  oontioebant  eetne  isia  re?ocatio  gjorioea  qua  d.  all 
(». «.  DAsmv  ALUOHBB1U8)  leTooatur  ad  patriam  per  trilustrium  fere  perpeesus  exiliom  ?  becne  me- 
nk  rnBBekBtia  maaifeeta  quiboslibet  f  bee  sudor  et  labor  cootiauatus  m  siudiis  7  absit  a  viro  philosa- 
pine  doMostieo  teBieraria  terreni  cordis  bumiUtas,  nt  more  cujusdam  cioli  et  aliorum  infamiam  ^uasi 
sBBttts  ipse  se  patiatur  ofibrri.  abeit  a  Tiro  predioaate  Justitiam,  ut  perpewus  mjuriam  iofereotibiM 
f«lat  boie  mcKBtibus^  peooniam  saam  solTat  noo  est  hac  ria  redeundi  ad  patriam.  Plater  mi, 
aed  ■  afia  per  voa,  aut  deinde  per  alios  in? enietur  que  fame  d.  [DatitU)  que  onon  non  dero^t, 
■laa  BOB  lentis  passibus  acoeptabo.  quod  si  per  nuUam  talem  Florentia  iotroitur,  ounquam  Ftoren- 
liBBB  iadoibo.  quid  oi  ?  nonoe  solis  astnirunK|ue  specula  ubique  oonspiciam  f  nonne  dulcissiraas 
milates  potero  speeuferi  ubique  sub  celo,  ni  prius  inglorium,  imo  igoominiosum  populo,  Floreu- 
HBeqne  ovilati  me  reddam  ?  quippe  paais  noo  deficiet. 

j- See  Pu^^.  canto  11.,  towuds  the  end. 

<  This  article,  and  ao  Essajr  on  the  eommentatort  on  Dante,  publiiihed  ia  No.  kiii.  of  the 
Edinbttrgh  Be? iew.  Were  written  by  the  late  Ugo  Fotioolo.    See  his  life  in  the  Annual  Obituary 

t  SowmmU's  Litemtiire  of  the  South.— Vol.  iLxiv.  p.  &&    June,  1815. 
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poem  from  Ariosto ;  but  he  has  engrafted  upop  it  aD  exuberance  of  fancy, 
and  an  endless  voluptuousness  of  sentiment,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Italian  writer. — Farther,  Spenser  is  even  more  of  an  inventor  in  the 
subject-matter.  There  is  a  richness  and  yariety  in  his  allegorical  per- 
sonages and  Golions,  which  almost  vies  with  the  splendour  of  tlie  ancient 
mythology.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into  the  regions  of  romance,  Spenser's 
poetry  is  all  fairy-land.  In  Ariosto,  we  walk  upon  the  ground,  in  a  oom- 
pany,  gay,  fantastic,  and  adventurous  enough ;  in  Spenser,  we  wander  in 
another  world  among  ideal  beings.  The  poet  takes  and  lays  us  in  the  Up 
of  a  lovelier  nature,  by  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among  greener  hills, 
and  fairer  valleys.  He  paints  nature,  not  as  we  find  it,  but  as  we  ex- 
pected to  find  it ;  and  fulfils  the  deluding  promise  of  our  youth.  He  waves 
his  wand  of  enchantment, — and  at  once  embodies  airy  beings,  and  tlirows 
a  delidous  veil  over  all  actual  objects.  The  two  worlds  of  reality  and  of 
fiction  seem  poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  His  ideas,  indeed, 
seem  always  more  distinct  than  his  perceptions.  He  is  the  painter  of  ab- 
stractions, and  describes  them  with  dazzling  minuteness.  In  the  Mask  of 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love  "  claps  on  high  his  coloured  winges  twain  ;*'  and 
it  is  said  of  Gluttony  in  the  procession  of  the  Passions,-— 

"  In  green  fine-leaves  he  was  right  fitly  ckid.** 

At  times  he  necomes  picturesque  from  his  intense  love  of  beauty  ;  as 
where  he  compares  Prince  Arthur's  crest  to  the  appearance  of  the  almond- 
tree.  The  love  of  beauty,  however,  and  not  of  truth,  is  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  his  mind;  and  his  delineations  are  guided  by  no  principle  but  the 
impulse  of  an  inexhaustible  imagination.  He  luxuriates  equally  in  scenes 
of  Eastern  magnificence,  or  the  still  solitude  of  a  hermit's  cell — in  the  ex- 
tremes of  sensuality  or  refinement.  With  all  this,  he  neither  makes  us 
laugh  nor  weep.  The  only  jest  in  his  poem  is  an  allegory.  But  he  has 
been  falsely  charged  with  a  want  of  passion  and  of  strengtli.  He  has  both 
in  an  immense  degree.  He  has  not  indeed  the  pathos  of  immediate  action 
or  suffering,  which  is  the  dramatic ;  but  he  has  all  the  pathos  of  sentiment 
and  romance, — all  that  belongs  to  distant  objects  of  terror,  and  uncertain, 
imaginary  distress.  His  strength,  in  like  manner,  is  not  coarse  and  pal- 
pable,— but  it  assumes  the  character  of  vastness  and  sublimity,  seen  throng 
the  same  visionary  medium,  and  blended  with  all  the  appalling  associations 
of  preternatural  agency.  We  will  only  refer  to  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  and  to 
the  description  of  Gelleno  in  the  Cave  of  Despair.  The  three  first  books 
of  the  Faery  Queen  are  very  superior  to  the  other.  It  is  not  fair  to  com- 
pare Spenser  with  Shakspeare,  in  point  of  interest.  A  fairer  comparison 
would  be  with  Comus.  There  is  only  one  book  of  this  allegorical  kind 
which  has  more  interest  than  Spenser  (with  scarcely  less  imagination]; 
and  that  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress..  It  is  not  possible  for  any  two  writers 
to  be  more  opposite  than  Spenser  and  Chaucer.  Spenser  delighted  in  lux- 
urious enjoyment; — Chaucer  in  severe  activity  of  mind.  Spenser  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  visionary  of  all  the  poets ; — Chaucer  the  most  a  man  of 
observation  and  of  the  world.  He  appealed  directly  to  the  bosoms  and  bu- 
siness of  men.  He  dealt  only  in  realities ;  and,  relying  throughout  on  facts 
or  common  tradition,  could  always  produce  his  vouchers  in  nature.  His 
sentiment  is  not  the  voluntary  indulgence  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  is  founded 
on  the  habitual  i)rejudices  and  passions  of  the  >ery  characters  he  introduces. 
His  poetry,  therefore,  is  essentially  picturesque  aiid  dramatic ;  in  this  he 
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dkiefly  diflers  from  Boccaccio,  whose  power  was  that  qi  seDtiment.  The 
picturesque  and  the  dramatio  in  Chaucer  are  in  a  great  measure  the  same 
thing;  for  he  only  describes  external  objects  as  connected  with  character^ 
— 9S  the  symbols  of  infernal  passion.  The  costume  and  dress  of  the  Gan- 
ferbory;  pHgrims, — of  the  knight, — the  squire, — die  gat-toothed  wife  of 
Bath,  sfMeak  for  themselves.  Again,  the  description  of  the  equipage  and 
accoutrements  of  the  two  Kings  of  Thrace  and  Inde,  in  the  Knight's  Tale, 
ate  as  striking  and  grand  as  the  others  are  lively  and  natural.  His  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  are  in  the  same  style  of  excellence; — their  beauty 
eonsisis  in  their  truth  and  characteristic  propriety.  They  have  a  local  fresh- 
ness about  them,  which  renders  them  almost  tangible;  which  gives  the 
very  feeling  of  the  air,  thecoldnessor  moistureof  the  ground.  In  other  words^ 
he  describe  inanimate  objects  from  the  effect  ii^ioh  they  have  an  the  mind 
of  Che  spectator,  and  as  they  have  a  inference  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 
One  of  the  finest  parts  of  Ghkucer  is  of  this  mixed  kind.  It  is  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  where  he  describes  the  delight  of  that 
young  beauty,  shrouded  in  her  bower,  and  listening  in  the  morning  of  the 
year  to  the  singing  of  the  nightingale,  while  her  joy  rises  with  the  rising  song» 
•nd  gushes  out  afre^  at  every  pause,  and  is  borne  along  with  the  full  tide 
of  pleasure,  and  still  increases,  and  repeats,  and  prolongs  itself,  and  knows 
DO  ebb.  The  coolness  of  the  arbour, — its  retirement, — the  early  time  of 
the  day, — the  sudden  starting  up  of  the  birds  in  the  neighbouring  bushes, 
— the  eager  delight  with  which  they  devour  and  rend  the  opening  buds  and 
flowers,  are  expressed  with  a  truth  and  feeling,  which  make  the  whole  seem 
like  the  recoHection  of  an  actual  scene.  Whoever  compares  this  beautiful 
and  simple  passage  with  Rousseau's  description  of  the  Elys6e  in  the  New 
Helolse,  will  be  able  to  see  the  difference  between  good  writing  and  fine 
writing,  or  between  the  actual  appearances  of  nature  and  the  progress  of 
the  feelings  they  excite  in  us,  and  a  parcel  of  words,  images,  and  sentiments 
dirown  together  without  meaning  or  coherence.  We  do  not  say  this  from 
any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  Rousseau,  for  whom  we  have  a  great  affection ; 
but  bis  imagination  was  not  that  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.  Severity  and 
boldness  are  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  style  :  the  artificial  is  equally 
senile  and  ostentatious.  Nature,  after  all,  is  the  soul  or  art; — and  there 
is  a  strength  in  the  imagination  which  reposes  immediately  on  nature,  which 
nothing  else  can  supply.  It  was  this  trust  in  nature,  and  reliance  on  his 
snbject,  which  enabled  Chaucer  to  describe  the  grief  and  patience  of  Gri- 
selda» — ^the  faith  of  Constance, — and  the  heroic  perseverance  of  the  little 
chUd,  who,  going  to  school  through  the  streets  of  Jewry, 

^  Oh,  ahta  redewtptortB  maitr,  loudly  sung,*' 

and  who,  after  his  death,  still  triumphed  in  his  song.  Chaucer  has  more 
of  this  deep,  internal,  sustained  sentiment  than  any. other  writer,  except 
Boccaccio,  to  whom  Chaucer  owed  much,  though  he  did  not  owe  all  to  him : 
for  he  writes  just  as  well  where  he  did  not  borrow  from  that  quarter,  as 
where  he  did ;  as  in  the  characters  of  the  Pilgrims,— the  Wife  of  Bath's 
Prologue,— the  Squire's  Tale,  and  in  innumerable  others.  The  poetry  of 
Chaucer  has  a  religious  sanctity  about  it,  connected  with  the  manners  of  the 
age.     It  has  all  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  1 

In  looking  back  to  the  ehefi^'muvre  of  former  times,  we  are  sometimes 
disposed  to  wonder  at  the  little  (Progress  which  has  been  made  since  in 
poetry  and  the  arts  of  imitation  in  general.    But  this,  perhaps,  is  a  foolish 
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wonder.    No^iiog  is  more  conlrary  to  hct  than  the  suppositioD,  ihatin 
what  we  understand  hy  the  fine  arts,  as  paintiog  and  poeb7,  relative  per- 
fection is  the  result  of  repeated  sucoess ;  and  that  what  has  been  once  well 
done,  constantly  leads  to  something  better.   What  is  mechanical,  reducible 
to  rule,  or  capable  of  demonstration,  is  indeed  progressive,  and  admits  of 
gradual  improvement ;  but  that  which  is  not  mechanical  or  definite,  but 
depends  on  taste,  genius,  and  feeling,  very  soon  becomes  stationary  or  re- 
trc^ade,  after  a  certain  period^  and  loses  more  than  it  gains  by  transfusion. 
The  contrary  opinion  is  indeed  a  common  error,  whi(^  has  grown  up,  like 
many  others,  from  transferring  an  analogy  of  one  kind  to  something  quite 
different,  without  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  or 
attending  to  the.  difference  of  the  i^ults.    For  most  persons,  finding  what 
wonderfiil  advances  have  been  made  in  biblical  criticism,  in  chemistry,  in 
mechanics,  in  geometry,  astronomy^  etc.,  i.e.  in  things  depending  on  en- 
quiry and  experiment,  or  on  absolute  demonstration,  have  been  led  hastiiy 
to  conclude,  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  in  the  efforts  of  the  human 
intellect  to  improve  by  repetition,  and  in  all  arts  and  institutions,  to  grow 
perfect  and  mature  by  time.    We  look  back  upon  the  theological  creed  of 
our  ancestors,  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  with  a  smile  of 
pity«    Science,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  have  all  had  their  inbncy, 
their  youth  and  manhood,  and  seem  to  have  in  them  no  principle  of  limita- 
tion or  decay  L'  and,  enquiring  no  farther,  w<}  infer,  in  the  intoxication  of 
our  pride,  and  the  hei^t  of  our  self-^ngratulation,  that  the  same  progress 
has  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  all  other  things  which  are 
the  work  of  man.     The  fact,  however,  stares  us  so  plainly  in  the  face,  that 
one  would  think  the  smallest  reflection  mul^t  sugg^the  truth,  and  over- 
turn our  sanguine  theories.     The  greatest  poets,  the  ablest  orators,  the  best 
painters,  and  the  finest  sculptors  that  the  world  ever  saw,  appeared  soon 
after  the  first  birth  of  these  arts,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  society  which  was 
in  other  respects  rude  and  barbarous.    Those  arts  which  depend  on  indivi- 
dnal  genius  and  incommunicable  power,  have  almost  always  leaped  at  once 
from  infancy  to  manhood, — ^from  the^  first  rude  dawn  of  invention  to  their 
meridian  height  and  dazzling  lustre,  and  have,  in  general,  declined  ever 
after.    This  is  the  peculiar  distinction  and  privilege  of  science  and  of  art;— 
of  the  one,  never  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  perfection  at  all ;  and  of  the 
other,  to  arrive  at  it  almost  at  once.     Homer,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Sbak- 
speare,  Dante^  and  Ariosto,  (Milton  alone  was  of  a  later  period,  and  not 
the  worse  for  it,)— Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Cervantes, 
and  Boccaccio — all  lived  near  the  beginning  of  their  arts — ^perfected,  and 
all  but  created  them.     These  giant  sons  of  genius  stand  indeed  upon  the 
earth ;  but  they  tower  above  their  fellows :  and  the  long  line  of  their  suc- 
cessors does  not  interpose  any  object  to  obstruct  their  view,  or  lessen  their 
brightness.     In  strength  and  stature,  they  are  unrivalled ;  in  grace  and 
beauty,  they  have  never  been  surpassed,  'in  after-^ges  and  more  refined 

Eeriods  (as  they  are  called),  great  men  have  arisen  one  by  one,  as  it  were 
y  throes  and  at  intervals;  though,  in  general,  the  best  of  these  cultivated 
and  artiGcial  minds  were  of  an  inferior  order;  as  Tasso  and  Pope  amoog 
poets,  Guide  and  Poussin  among  painters.  But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
arts,  when  the  first  mechanical  difficulties  had  been  got  over,  and  the  lan- 
guage acquired,  they  rose  by  clusters  and  in  constellations— never  so  to  rise 
again. 
The  arts  of  iwelry  and  painting  are  conversant  with  the  world  of  thought 
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Within  D9,  and  with  Che  world  of  sense  without  os — ^with  what  we  know  and 
see  and  feel  intimately.  They  flow  from,  the  liring  shrine  of  our  own 
breasts,  and  are  kindled  at  the  living  lamp  of  Nature :  but  the  pulse  of  the 

Cnofis  assuredly  beat  as  high^-4he  depths  and  soundings  of  the  human 
rt  were  as  well  understood,  three  thousand  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
as  they  are  at  present.  The  face  of  nature,  and  **  the  human  face  divine, " 
shone  as  bright  then,  as  diey  have  ever  done  since.  But  it  is  their  light, 
reflected  by  true  genius  on  art,  which  marks  out  the  path  before  it,  and 
sheds  a  glory  round  the  Muses'  feet,  like  that  which 

■*^  cifded  Una's  angel  fiice, 


And  amide  a  lunshme  in  the  sluidy  place." 


ARIOSTO  AND  TASSO* 

Arlo6to*s  excellence  is  infinite  grace  and  gaiety.  Be  has  fine  animsTl 
spirils;  an  heroic  disposition,  sensibility  mixed  with  Tivacity,  an  eye  for 
nature,  great  rapidity  of  narration  and  facility  of  style,  and,  above  all,  a 
genius  buoyant,  and  with  wingi  like  the  Griffin-horse  of  Rogefo,  which  he 
turns  and  winds  at  pleasure.  He  never  labours  under  his  subject ;  never 
pauses;  but  is  always  setting  out  on^fresh  exploits.  Indeed,  his  excessive 
desire  not  to  overdo  any  thing,  has  led  him  to  resort  to  the  unnecessary 
expedient  of  constantly  breakin^ff  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  and  going  on 
to  somettiiiig  else.  His  work  is  in  this  respect  worse  than  Tristram  Shandy ; 
for  there  the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  Interrupted  by  some  incident,  in  a 
dramatic  or  humorous  shape ;  but  here  the  whole  fault  lies  with  the  author. 
The  Orlando  Furioso  is  a  tissue  of  these  separate  stories,  crossing  and 
jostling  one  another,  and  is  therefore  very  inferior,  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  die  plot,  tQ  die  Jerusalem  Delivered.  But  the  incidents  in  Ariosto 
are  more  lively,  the  cl\firacters  more  real,  the  language  purer,  the  colouring 
more  nat^^al ;  even  the  sentiments  shaw  at  least  as  much  feeling,  with  less 
appearance  of  affectation.  There  is  less  effort,  less  display,  a  less  imposing 
use  made  of  the  common  ornaments  of  style  and  artifices  of  composition. 
TasBo  was  the  more  accomplished  irriter,  Ariosto  the  greater  genius. 
There  is  noting  in  Tasso  which  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  same  or  a  higher 
de^ee,  in  others:  Ariosto's  merits  wei^  his  own.  The  perusal  of  the  one 
leaves  a  peculiar  and  very  high  relish  behind  it ;  there  is  a  vapidness  in  the 
other,  which  palls  at  the  time,  and  goes  off  sooner  afterwards.  Tasso,  in** 
deed,  sets  before  us  a  dessert  of  melons,  mingled  with  roses :  —  but  it  is 
not  the  first  time  of  1(3 beingr  served  up:  —  the*  flowers  are  rather  faded, 
and  the  fruit  has  lost  *^^  freshness.  .  Ariosto  writes  on  as  it  happens,  from 
the  interest  of  his  subject,  or  the  impulse  of  his  ownmiad .  He  is  intent  only 
on  the  adventure  he  nas  in  bis  band, — the  circumstance  which  might  be 
supposed  to  attend  it,  tjie  feelingd  which  wou)d  naturally  arise  out  of  it. 
He  attaches  himself  to  his  characters  for  their  own  sakes ;  and  relates  their 
aehievements  for  the  m^r^pl^sure  he  has  in  tdllifg  them.  This  method 
is  certainly  UaMe  to  great  disadvantages ;  but  we  on  the  whole  prefer  it  to 
the  obtrusive  articles  of  style  shown  in  the  Jerusatenn^- where  the  author 
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seems  neter  to  ui4roduce  any  chartcter  bui  as  a  foil  to  some  other,  — makes 
one  skiialion  a  contrast  to  Uie  piieceding,  and  his  whole  poem  a  eontinued 
antilhosis  in  style,  action,  sentiment,  and  imagery.    A  fierce  is  opposed  to 
a  tender,  a  blasphemous  to  a  pious  character.    A  lover  kills  his  mistress  ia 
disguise,  and  a  husband  and  wife  are  represented  defending  their  lives  by  a 
prelty  ambiguity  of  situation  and  sentiment,  warding  off  the  blows  which 
are  aimed,  not  at  their  own  breasts,  but  at  each  other's.    The  same  love  of 
violent  eifect  sometimes  produces  grossness  of  character,  as  in  Armida,  who 
is  tricked  out  with  all  the  ostentatious  trappings  of  a  prostitute.     Tasso  has 
more  of  what  is  usually  called  ppetry  than  Ariosto*— that  is,  more  tropes 
and  ornaments,  and  a  more  splendid  and  elaborate  diction.    The  latter  is 
deficient  in  all  these:.— the  figures  and  comparisons  he  introduces  do  not 
elevate  or  adorn  that  which  they  are  brought  to  illustrate  :  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  mere  parallel  cases;  and  his  direct  description,  simple  and 
striking  as  it  uniformly  is,  seems  to  us  of  a  far  higher  order  of  merit  than 
the  ingenious  allusions  of  his  rival.    We  cannot,  however,  agree  vni\k 
M.  Sjnmondi,  that  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  Ariosto,  or  that  he  excels 
only  as  a  painter  of  objects,  or  a  narrator  of  events.    The  instance  which 
he  gives  from  the  story  of  Isabella,  is  an  exception  to  his  general  power. 
The  episodes  of  Herminia,  and  of  Tancred  and  Clorinda,  in  Tasso,  are  ex« 
quisitely  beautiful ;  but  they  do  not  come  up,  in  romantic  interest  or  real 
passion,  to  the  loves  of  Angelica  and  Medoro.    We  mi^t  instance,  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  character  of  Bradamante ; — the  spirited  apostrophe  to 
knighthood,  ''Oh  ancient  knights  of  tru&»and  noble  heart;" — that  to 
Orlando,  Sacripant,  and  the  other  lovers  of  Angelica — or  the  triumph  of 
Medoro; — the  whole  progress  of  Orlando's  passion,  and  the  still  ntore  im- 
pressive description  of  his  sudden  recovery  from  his  fatal  infatuation,  after 
the  restoration  of  his  senses.     Perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  Tasso  is  the  fa- 
mous description  of  Carthage,  as  the  warriors  pass  by  it  in  the  enchanted 
bark.    "  Giace  TaltaCartago,"  etc.    This  passage,  however,  belongs  pro- 
perly to  the  class  of  lofty  philosophical  eloquence ;  it  owes  its  impressive- 
ness  to  the  grandeur  of  the  general  ideas,  and  not  to  the  force  of  individual 
feeling  or  immediate  passion.    The  speech  of  Satan  to  his  companions  is 
said  to  have  suggested  the  tone  of  Milton's  character  of  the  Devil.    But  we 
see  nothing  in  common  in  the  fiend  of  the  two  poets.    Tasso  describes  him 
as  a  mere  deformed  monster.    Milton  was  the  first  poet  who  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  paint  the  devil  without  horns  and  a  tail ;  to  give  him  personal 
beauty  and  intellectual  grandeur,  with  only  moml  deformity.  . 


DRYDEN/ 

The  public  voice  has  assigned  to  Dryden  the  first  place  in  the  second 
rank  of  oinr  poets,*— no  mean  station  in  a  table  of  intellectual  precedency 
so  rich  in  illustrious  names.  It  is  allowed  that,  even  of  the  few  who  wsie 
his  superiors  in  genius,  none  has  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  permanent 
influence  on  the  national  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  His  life  was 
commensurate  with. the  period  during  which  a  great  revolution  in  the 
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poMic  laste  was  effected ;  and  in  that  reYolutioD  he  played  the  part  of 
Oromwell.  By  unscrupulously  taking  the  lead  in  its  wildest  excesses,  he 
obtained  the  absolute  guidance  of  it.  fiy  trampling  on  laws,  he  acquired 
the  authority  of  a  legislator,  fijilgnalising  himself  as  the  most  daring  and 
irreverent  of  rebels,  he  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  recognised  prince. 
He  commeaeed  his  career  by  the  most  frantic  outrages,  tte  terminated  it 
IB  the  repose  of  established  soYereignty,— the  author  of  a  new  code»  the 
root  of  a  new  dynasty. 

Amidst  the  crowd  of  authors  who,  during  the  earlier  years  of  Chsirles 
the  Second,  courted  notoriety  by  every  species  of  absurdity  and  aflbc- 
tatioo^  he  speedily  became  conspicuous*  No  man  exercised  so  much 
influenee  on  tAe  age.  The  reason  is  obvious.  On  no  nuin  did  the  age 
exercise  so  much  Influence.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  those  whom 
we  haTe  designated  as  the  critical  poets ;  and  his  literary  career  exhibited, 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  whole  history  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
— the  rudeness  and  extravagance  of  its  infancy,  — the  propriety,  — the 
grace, —  the  dignified  good  sense, — the  temperate  splendour  of  its 
maturity.  His  imagination  was  torpid,  till  it  was  awakened  by  his  judg- 
ment. He  began  with  quaint  parallels,  and  empty  mouthing.  He  gra- 
dually acquired  the  energy  of  the  satirist,  the  gravity  of  the  moralist,  the 
rapture  of  the  lyric  poet.  The  revolution  ^.hrough  which  English  literft- 
ture  has  been  passing,  from  the  time  of  Cowley  to  that  of  Scott,  may  be 
seen  in  miniature  Vrifiiin  the  compass  of  his  volumes. 

His  life  divides  itself  into  two  parts.  There  is  some  debateable  ground 
on  the  common  frontier;  but  the  line  may  be  drawn  with  tolerable 
accaracy.  The  year  1678  is  that  on  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  fix 
as  the  date  of  a  great  change  in  his  manner.  During  the  preceding 
period  appeared  some  of  his  courtly  panegyrics,  —  his  Annus  Mirabilis, 
and  most  of  his  plays ;  indeed,  all  his  rhyming  tragedies.  To  the  subse- 
quent period  belong  his  best  dramas, — ^All  for  Love,  The  Spanish  Friar, 
and  Sebastian, — ^his  satires,  his  translations,  his  didactic  poems,  his  fables, 
and  his  odes. 

Oi  the  sinall  pieces  which  were  presented  to  chancellors  and  princes, 
it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  speak*  The  greatest  advantage  which  the 
Fine  Arts  derive  from  the  extension  of  knowledge  is,  that  tiie  patronage 
of  individuals  becomes  unnecessary.  Some  writers  still  affect  to  regret 
the  age  of  patrtmage.  None  but  bad  writers  have  reason  to  regret  it.  It 
is  always  an  age  of  general  ignorance.  Where  ten  thousand  readers  are 
ei^r  for  the  appearance  of  a  book,  a  small  contribution  from  each  makes 
up  a  splendid  remuneration  for  the  author.  Where  literature  is  a  luxury, 
confined  to  few,  each  of  them  must  pay  high.  Tf  the  Empress  Catherine, 
for  example,  wanted  an  epic  poem,  she  must  have  wholly  supported  the 
poet :  just  as,  in  a  remote  country  village,  a  man  who  wants  a  mutton  chop 
is  sometimes  forced  to  take  the  whole  sheep ;  a  thing  which  never  happens 
where  the  demand  is  large.  But  men  who  pay  largely  for  the  gratification 
of  their  taste,  will  expect  to  have  it  united  with  some  gratification  to  their 
▼anity.  Flattery  is  carried  to  a  shameless  extent ;  and  the  habit  of  flattery 
almost  inevitably  introduces  a  false  taste  into  composition.  Its  language  is 
made  up  of  hyperbolical  common-places,^K>ffensive  from  their  triteness, 
— still  more  offensive  from  their  extravagance.  In  no  school  is  the  trick 
of  overstepping  the  modesty  of  nature  so  speedily  acquired.  The  writer, 
acaistomed  to  find  exaggeration  acceptable  and  necessary  on  one  subject, 
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uses  it  on  all.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  early  panegyrical  veraei 
of  Dryden  should  be  made  up  of  meanness  and  bombast.  They  abound 
with  the  conceits  which  his  immediate  ^cgdecessors  had  brought  into  fa- 
shion. But  his  language  and  his  versifimon  were  already  iar  superior  to 
theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  diows  great  command  of  expression,  and  a  Bne  ear 
for  heroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  Not  only  has  it  no  claim  to  foe 
called  poetry,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  could  never,  by 
any  possibility,  write  poetry.  Its  affected  similies  are  the  best  pari  of  it. 
Gaudy  weeds  present  a  more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  barrenness. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work  to  which  the  imaginaliOB 
seems  to  have  contributed  any  thing.  It  is  produced,  not  by  creation,  but 
by  construction.  It  is  made  up,  not  of  pictures,  but  of  inferences.  We 
will  give  a  single  instance,  and  certainly  a  fayourable  instance, — a  qoaCrain 
which  lohnson  has  praised.  Dryden  is  describing  the  sea^gbt  with  the 
Dutch  :— 

**  Amidit  whole  beftpt  of  spices  tights  a  ball ; 
Add  now  (heir  odoun  smi'd  against  them  fly. 
Some  precioosly  by  shatler'd  poroelsiD  fall. 
And  some  by  aromatic  splint^  die." 

• 

Hie  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  situation  of 
the  sufferers  or  the  spectators.    His  narration  ought  to  produce  feelings 
similar  to  those  which  would  be  excited  by  the  OTcnt  itself.    Is  this  the  ease 
here?    Who,  in  a  sea-fight,  ever  thought  of  the  price  of , the  china  which 
beats  out  the  brains  of  a  sailor;  or  of  (he  odour  of  the  splinter  which  ahat-- 
ters.his  leg?    It  is  not  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  at  once  calling  up  the 
scene  before  the  interior  eye,  but  by  painful  meditation, *-by  turning  the 
subject  round  and  round, — ^by  tracing  out  facts  into  remote  consequences, 
that  these  incongruous  topics  are  introduced  into  the  description.    Hovner^ 
it  is  true,  perpetually  uses  epithets  which  are  not  peculiarly  appropriate. 
Achilles  is  the  swift-footed,  when  he  is  sitting  still.    Ulysses  is  the  much- 
enduring,  when  he  has  nothing  to  endure .   Every  spear  casts  a  long  shadow ; 
every  ox  has  crooked  horns;  and  every  woman  a  hi^  bosom,  though  these  par- 
ticulars maybe  quite  beside  the  purpose.  In  our  old  ballads  a  siniilar  praotioe 
prevails.    The  gold  is  always  red,  and  the  ladies  always  gay,  though  no- 
thing whatever  may  depend  on  the  hue  of  the  gold ,  or  the  temper  of  the  ladies. 
But  these  adjectives  are  mere  customary  additions.    They  merge  in  the 
substantives  to  which  they  are  attached*    If  they  at  all  colour  the  Idea,  it  is 
^ith  a  tinge  so  slight  as  in  no  respect  to  alter  the  general  effect.     In  ibe 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dryden  the  case 'is  very  diifereat. 
Preciousfy  and  aromaUe  divert  our  whole  attention  to  themselves,  and  dis- 
solve the  imago  of  the  battle  in  a  moment.     The  whole  poem  reminds  us 
of  Lucan,  and  of  the  worst  parts  of  Lucan,— 4he  sea-fi^t  in  the  Bay  of 
Marseilles,  for  example.     The  description  of  the  two  fleets'during  the  night 
is  perhaps  the  only  passage  which  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this  censore. 
If  it  was  from  (he  Annus  Mirabilis  that  Milton  formed  his  opinion,  when  be 
pronounced  Dryden  a  good  rhymer,  but  no  poet,  he  certainly  judged  cor- 
rectly.   But  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  those  writers  in  whom 
the  period  of  imagination  does  not  precede,  but  follow,  the  period  of  oIh 
servation  and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular,  are  admirable  subjects  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  drama.     He  was 
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Qtteriy  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  real  human  beings.  Even  in 
fte  far  inferior  talent,  of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements  into 
which  the  iihperfect  process  of  our  reason  can  resolve  them,  he  was  very 
defieieni. '  His  men  are  not  even  good  personiikatious ;  they  are  not  well- 
assorted  assemblages  of  qualities.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  seizes  a  very 
coarse  and  marked  distinction ;  and  gives  us,  not  a  likeness,  but  a  strong 
caricature;  in  which  a  single  peculiarity  is  protruded,  and  every  thing 
else  neglected ;  like  the  Marquess  of  Granby  at  an  inn  door,  whom  we 
know  hy  nothing  but  his  baldness ;  or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his 
squint.  These  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill.  For  most  of  his 
pictures  seem,  like  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not  to 
resemble  any  thing  4n  thq  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
waters  under  the  earth. 

The  latter  manner  he  practises  most  frequently  in  his  tragedies,  the 
former  in  his  comedies.  The  comic  characters  .'are  without  mixture, 
loathsome  and  despicable.  The  men  of  Etherege  and  Yanbrugh  aoe  bad 
enough.  Those  of  Smollett  are  perhaps  worse .  But  they  do  not  approach 
to  the  Celadons,  the  Wildbloods,  the  Woodalls,  and  the  Rhodophils  of 
Drydea.  The  vices  of  these  last  are  set  off  by  a  certiffn  fierce  hard  im- 
pudence, to  which  we  know  nothing  comparable.  Their  love  is  the  ap- 
petite of  beasts ;  their  friendship  the  confederacy  of  knaves.  The  ladies 
seem  to  have  been  expressly  created  to  form  helps  meet  for  such  gentle- 
men. .  In  deceiving  and  insulting  their  old  fathers,  they  do  not  perhaps 
exoeed  the  licence  which,  by  immemorial  prescription,  has  been  allowed 
to  heroines.  But  they  also  cheat  at  cards,  rob  strong-boxes,  put  up  their 
favours  to  auction,  betray  their  friends,  abuse  their  rivals  in  the  style  of 
Billingsgate,  and  invite  their  lovers  in  the  language  of  the  Piazza.  These, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the  valets  and  waiting-women,  the 
Hastarilles  and  Nerines,  but  the  recognised  heroes  and  heroines,  who  ap- 
pear as  the  representatives  of  good  society,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
ad,  marry  and  live  very  happily  ever  after.  The  sensuality,  baseness,  and 
malice  of  their  natures,  is  unredeemed  by  any  quality  of  a  diflerent  de- 
scription,— by  any  touch  of  kindness,--or  even  by  any  honest  burst  of 
hearty  hatred  and  revenge.  We  are  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  humanity, 
no  veracity,  no  sense  of  shame, — a  world  for  which  any  good-natured 
man  would  gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of  Milton's  devils.  But 
as  soon  as  we  enter  the  regions  of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great  change.  There 
is  BO  lack  of  fine  sentiment  there.  Metastasio  is  surpassed  in  his  own 
department.  Scuderi  is  out-scuderied.  We  are  introduced  to  people 
whose  proceedings  we  can  trace  to  no  motive,— of  whose  feelings  we  can 
form  no  m(ftt  idea  than  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  have  left  a  race  of  creatures, 
whose  love  is  as  delicate  and  affectionate  as  the  passion  which  an  alderman 
feels  for  a  turtle.  We  find  ourselves  among  beings^  whose  love  is  a  purely 
disiBlerested  emotion, — a  loyalty  extending  to  passive  obedience, — a 
region,  like  that  of  the  Quietists,  unsupported  by  any  sanction  of  hope 
or  iear.  We  see  noting  but  despotism  without  power,  and  sacrifices 
widiout  compensation. 

We  will  give  a  few  instances : — In  Aure'ngzebe,  Arimant,  governor  of 
Agra,  ialls  in  love  with  his  prisoner  Indamora.  She  rejects  his  suit  with 
scorn ;  but  assures  him  that  she  shall  make  great  use  of  her  power  over 
him.     He  threatens  to  be  angry.—  She  answers,  very  coolly  :— 

VOL.  11.  '^ 
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**  Do  not :  your  anger,  like  your  Id? e»  is  mm : 
Whene'er  I  pleue,  you  must  be  pleased  again. 
Knowing  what  power  I  hate  vour  will  to  boMl, 
I'll  ttte  it ;  for  1  need  juat  luch  a  friend. 

This  is  DO  idle  menace.  She  soon  brings  a  letter,  addressed  to  his  rival, 
—orders  him  to  read  it, — adks  him  whether  he  thinks  it  sufficiently  tender, 
— and  finally  commands  him  to  carry  it  himself.  Such  tyranny  as  this,  it 
may  be  thought,  would  justify  resistance.  ^Arimant  does  indeed  venture  to 
remonstrate: — 

**  This  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear. 
Than,  like  BeUerophon,  mjr  aentence  bear." 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  incomparable : — 

**  You  may;  but  'twill  not  be  your  beet  adtice ; 
Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 


You  know  f  on  must  obey  me,  toon  or  late. 
Why  should  you  Taioly  struggle  with  your  fale?" 


Poor  Arimant  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  He  mutters  something 
about  fate  and  free-will,  and  wdks  off  with  the  billet-doux. 

In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montezuma  presents  Almeria  with  a  garland 
as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  offers  to  make  her  his  queen.    She  replies : — 

**  I  take  this  garland,  not  as  giren  by  you ; 
But  as  my  merit's  and  my  beauty's  due ; 
Aj  for  the  erown  which  yon,  my  shiTe,  possess. 
To  share  it  with  you  would  but  make  me  less."   . 

In  return  for  such  proofs  of  tenderness  as  these,  her  admirer  consents  to 
murder  his  two  sons,  anci  a  benefactor,  to  whom  he  feels  the  warmest 
gratitude.  Lyndaraxa,  in  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  assumes  the  same 
lofty  tone  with  Abdelmelech.   He  complains  that  she  smiles  upon  his  rival. 

**  Lynd.  And  when  did  I  my  power  so  far  resign,  - 

That  you  should  regulate  each  look  of  mine  ? 
AbJei.  Then,  when  you  gare  your  lore,  you  gave  that  power. 
Xijtnd.  'Twas  during  pleasure — 'tis  reroked  this  hour. 
Abd§l,  I'll  hate  you.  and  thu  visit  is  my  last. 
Lymd.  Do,  if  you  can ;  you  know  I  hold  you  fast." 

a 

m 

That  these  passages  violate  all  historical  propriety ;  that  senU'men/s, 
to  which  nothing  similar  was  ever  even  affected  except  by  the  cavaliers 
of  Europe,  are  transferred  to  Mexico  and  Agra,  is  a  light  accusatioo. 
We  have  no  objection  to  a  conventional  world,  an  lUyrian  puritan,  or  a 
Bohemian  seaport.  While  the  faces  are  good,  we  care  little  about  the 
back-ground.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  (hat  the  curtains  and  hangings 
in  a  historical  painting  ought  to  be,  not  velvet  or  cotton,  but  nf^rely  drap- 
ery. The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  poetry  and  romance.  The 
truth  of  character  is  the  first  object;  the  truth  of  place  and  time  is  to  be 
considered  only  in  the  second  place.  Puff  himself  could  tell  the  actor  to 
turn  out  his  toes,  and  remind  him  that  Keeper  Hatton  was  a  great  dancer. 
We  wish  that,  in  our  own^  time,  a  writer  of  a  very  different  order  from 
Puff  had  not  too  often  foi^otten  human  nature  in  the  niceties  of  upholstery, 
millinery,  and  cookery. 

We  blame  Dryden^  not  because  the  persons  of  his  dramas  are  not  Moors 
or  Americans,  but  because  they  are  not  men'and  women  ;'^ not  because 
love,  such  as  he  represents  it,  could  not  exist  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wigwam ; 
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bul  became  il  could  nol  exist  anywhere.  As  is  the  love  of  his  heroes,  such 
are  all  their  other  eaiotions.  All  their  qualities,  their  courage,  their  gene- 
rosity, theif*  pride,  are  on  the  same  colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence 
are  yirtues  which  can  exist  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  which  change 
their  nature  and  their  name  if  pushed  to  excess.  Of  justice  and  prudaoce, 
therefore,  Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute.  He  did  not  care  to 
give  them  what  he  could  not  give  without  measure.  The  tyrants  and 
ruffians  are  merely  the  heroes  altered  by  a  few  touches,  similar  to  those 
which  transformed  the  honest  face  of  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the  Sara- 
cen's head.  Through  the  grin  and  frown,  the  original  features  are  still 
perceptible^ 

It  is  in  the  tragi-comedies  that  these  absurdities  strike  us  most.  The 
two  races  of  men,  or  rather  the  angels  and  the  baboons,  are  there  presented 
to  us  together.  We  meet  in  one  scene  with  nothing  but  gross,  selfish, 
unUushing,  lying  libertines  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a  punishment,  we  suppose, 
for  their  depravity,  are  condemned  to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  But  as  soon 
as  we  meet  with  people  who  speak  in  verse,  we  know  that  we  are  in  society 
which  would  have  enraptured  the  Gathos  and  Madelon  of  Moli^re,  in 
sodety  for  which  Oroondates  would  have  too  little  of  the  lover,  and  Clelia 
loo  much  of  the  coquette. 

As  Dryden  was  unable  to  render  his  plays  interesting  by  means  of  that 
which  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  excellence  of  the  drama,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  find  some  substitute  for  it.  In  his  comedies  he 
supplied  its  place,  sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequently  by  intrigue,  by 
disgoises,  mistakes  of  persons,  dialogues  at  cross  purposes,  hair-breadth 
escapes,  perplexing  concealments,  and  surprising  disclosures.  He  thus 
suceeded  at  least  in  making  these  pieces  very  amusing. 

In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  his 
diction  and  bis  versification.  Il  wason  this  account,  in  all  probability,  that 
he  so  eageriy  adopted,  and  so  reluctantly  abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming 
in  his  plays.  What  is  unnatural  appears  less  unnatural  in  that  species  of 
verse,  than  in  lines  which  approach  more  nearly  to  common  conversation ; 
and  in  the  management  of  the  heroic  couplet,  Dryden  has  never  been 
equalled.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  arguments  against  a  fashion  now 
imiversally  condemned.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  thatthough  Dryden 
was  deficient  in  that  talent  which  blank  verse  exhibits  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  was  certainly  the  best  writer  of  heroic  rhyme  in  our  lan- 
guage, yet  the  plays  which  have,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance, 
been  considered  as  his  best,  are  in  blank  verse.  No  experiment  can  be 
more  decisive. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  worst  even  of  the  rhyming  tragedies  con- 
tains good  description  and  magnificent  rhetoric.  But  even  when  we  forget 
that  they  are  plays,  and,  passing  by  their  dramatic  improprieties,  consider 
them  with  reference  to  the  language,  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  pas- 
sages which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  author  could  have  written, 
or  any  audience  have  tolerated,  rants  in  which  the  raving  violence  of  the 
manner  forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  abject  tameness  of  the  thought. 
The  author  laid  the  whole  fault  on  the  audience,  and  declared,  that  when 
be  wrote  them,  he  considered  them  bad  enough  to  please.  This  defence  is 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  and,  after  all,  is  no  defence.  Otway  pleased 
without  rant ;  and  so  might  Dryden  have  done,  if  he  had  pnpsrgsed  lh(; 
powers  of  Otway.    The  fact  is,  that  he  had  a  tendency  1o  hopjhasi,  which, 
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though  subsequenlly  corrected  by  time  and  thought,  was  oeyer  wholly 
removed,  and  which  showed  itself  in  performances  not  designed  to  please 
the  rude  mob  of  the  theatre. 

Some  indulgent  critics  have  represented  this  failing  as  an  indication  of 
genius,  as  ihe  profusion  of  unlimited  wealth,  the  wantonness  of  exuberanl 
vigour.  To  us  it  seems  to  bear  a  nearer  affinity  to  the  tawdriness  of  poverty, 
or  the  spasms  and  convulsions  of  weakness.  Dry  den  surely  had  not  more 
imagination  than  Homer,  Dante,  or  Milton,  who  never  fall  into  this  vice. 
The  swelling  diction  of  iEschylus  and  Isaidi  resembles  that  of  Almanzor 
and  Maximin  no  more  than  the  tumidity  of  a  muscle  resembles  the  tumidity 
of  a  boil.  The  former  is  symptomatic  of  health  and  strength,  the  latter  of 
debility  and  disease.  If  ever  Shakspeare  rants,  it  is  not  when  his  imagina- 
tion is  hurrying  him  along,  but  when  he  is  hurrying  his  imagination  a)oiig» 
— when  his  mind  is  for  a  moment  jaded,-^when,  as  was  said  of  EurijN'dea, 
he  resembles  a  lion,  who  eicites  his  own  fury  by  lashing  himself  with  bis 
tail.  What  happened  to  Shakspeare  from  the  occasional  su^ension  of  his 
powers,  happened  to  Dryden  from  constant  impotence.  He,  like  his  con- 
federate Lee,  had  judgment  enough  to  appreciate  the  great  poets  of  the 
preceding  age,  but  not  judgment  enough  to  shun  competition  with  them. 
He  felt  and  admired  their  wild  and  daring  sublimity.  That  it  beloDged  to 
another  age  than  that  in  which  he  lived,  and  required  other  talents  than 
those  which  he  possessed ;  that,  in  aspiring  to  emulate  it,  he  was  v^astiog, 
in  a  hopeless  attempt,  powers  which  might  render  him  preeminent  in  a 
diflerent  career,  was  a  lesson  which  he  did  not  learn  till  late*  As  those 
knavish  enthusiasts,  the  French  prophets,  courted  inspiration,  by  mi- 
micking the  writhingd,  swoonings,  and  gaspings,  which  they  considered  as 
its  symptoms,  he  attempted,  by  affected  fits  of  poetical  fury,  to  bring  on  a 
real  paroxysm  ;  and,  like  tfiem,  he  got  nothing  but  his  distortions  for  his 
pains. 

Horace  very  happily  compares  those  who,  in  his  time,  imitated  Pindar, 
to  the  youth  who  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  on  waxen  wings,  and  who  ex- 
perienced so  fatal  and  ignominious  a  fall.  His  own  admirable  good  sense 
preserved  him  from  this  error,  and  taught  him  to  cultivate  a  style  in  which 
excellence  was  within  his  reach .  Dryden  had  not  the  same  self-knowledge. 
He  saw  that  the  greatest  4>oets  were  never  so  successful  as  when  fbey 
rushed  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  that  some  inexplicable  good  foi^ 
tune  preserved  them  from  tripping  even  when  they  staggered  on  the  bmk 
of  nonsense.  He  did  not  perceive  that  they  were  guided  and  sustained  by  a 
power  denied  to  himself.  They  wrote  from  the  dictation  of  the  imaginatiOD, 
and  they  found  a  response  in  the  imaginations  of  others.  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, sat  down  to  work  himself,  by  reflection  and  ai^ument,  into  a  deli- 
l)erate  wildness,  a  rational  frenzy. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  designs  which  accompany  the  Faust,  we 
have  always  been  much,  struck  by  one  which  represents  the  wizard  and 
the  tempter  riding  at  full  speed.  The  demon  sits  on  his  furious  horse  as 
heedlessly  as  if  he  were  reposing  on  a  chair.  That  he  should  keep  his 
saddle  in  such  a  posture,  would  seem  impossible  to  any  who  did  not  know 
that  he  was  secure  in  the  privileges  of  a  superhuman  nature.  The  attitude 
of  Faust,  on  the  contrary,  is  Ihe  perfection  of  horsemanship.  Poets  of  the 
first  order  might  safely  write  as  desperately  as  Mephistophiles  rode.  Bui 
Dryden,  though  admiUed  to  communion  with  higher  spirits,  thou^  armed 
with  a  portion  of  their  power,  and  intrusted  with  some  of  their  secrets,  was 
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of  anoth^  race.  What  they  might  securely  venture  to  do,  it  wag  madness 
ID  him  to  attempt.  It  was  necessary  that  taste  and  critical  science  should 
supply  his  deficiencies. 

We  will  give  a  few  examples.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  description. 
of  Hector  at  the  Grecian  wall : — 

NvxTi  d'oM  drd\Afr9{  ^^eiifiA*  \dfAirt  II  X*^*? 
nei«T«lc  ifixvyrt  «i/X«c  *  Aavaio)  /*  i^oCnBtf 

What  daring  expressions!  Yet  how  significant!  flow  picturesque! 
Hector  seems  to  rise  up  In  his  strength  and  fury.  The  gloom  of  night  in 
his  frown, — the  fire  burning  in  his  eyes, — the  javelins  and  the  blazing 
armour, — ^the  mi^ty  rush  through  the  gates  and  down  the  battlements, 
^the  trampling  and  the  infinite  roar  of  the  multitude,  every  thing  is  with 
us; — every  thing  is  real. 

Dryden  has  described  a  very  similar  event  in  Maximin ;  and  has  done  his 
besC  lo  be  sublime,  as  follows :— * 

"  There  with  a  forest  of  their  dart«  he  RtroTe, 
And  etood  like  Capaneus  defying  Jove ; 
With  his  broad  Hword  the  boldest  beating  down. 
Till  Fate  grew  pale,  lest  he  ahould  win  the  town, 
And  tum'd  the  iron  leaves  of  its  dark  book 
To  make  new  duonis,  or  mend  what  it  mistook,^ 

How  exquisite  is  the  imagery  of  the  fairy-songs  in  the  Tempest  and  the 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;  Ariel  riding  through  the  twilight  on  the  bat, 
or  sucking^in  the  bells  of  flowers  with  the  bee ;  or  the  little  bower-women 
of  Tifania,  driving  the  spiders  from  the  couch  of  the  queen !  Dryden  truly 
said,  that 

"  Shakspeare's  magic  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he.'* 

It  would  have  been  w^if  he  had  not  himself  dared  to  step  within  the  en- 
chanted line,  and  drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar  to  that  which,  according 
lo  the  old  supersUtion,  punished  such  presumptuous  interference.  The 
following  lines  are  parts  of  the  song  of  his  fairies  : — 

"  Merry,  uierry,  mernr,  wc  sail  from  the  East, 
Half- tippled  at  a  rainhow  feast.      .,..,, 
In  the  bright  moonshine,  while  winds  whwtle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly. 
All  racking  along  in  a  downy  white  cloud ; 
And  lent  our  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too  far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star, 
And  drop  from  above 
In  a  jelly  of  love." 

These  are  very  favourable  instances.  Those  who  wish  for  a  bad  one  may 
read  the  dying  speeches  of  Maximin,  and  may  compare  them  with  (he  last 

scenes  of  Othello  and  Lear.  .  .^    ^   .    r  *i  a      i^ 

If  Dryden  had  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  of  the  periods  mto 
which  we  have  divided  his  literary  life,  he  would  have  left  a  repuUtion.  at 
best,  little  higher  than  that  of  Lee  or  Davenant.  He  would  have  been 
known  onlv  to  men  of  letters ;  and  by  them  he  would  have  been  mentioned 
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as  A  writer  who  threw  away,  on  subjects  which  he  was  incompelenl  to 
treat,  powers  which,  judiciously  employed,  might  have  raised  him  to 
eminence;  whose  diction  and  whose  numbers  had  sometimes  very  high 
merit,  but  all  whose  works  were  blemished  by  a  false  taste,  and  by  errors 
of  gross  negligence.  A  few  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  might  perhaps 
still  have  been  remembered  and  quoted.  In  these  litUe  pieces,  he  early 
showed  ail  the  powers  wliich  afterwards  rendered  him  the  greatest  of 
modern  satirists.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gradually  aban- 
doned the  drama.  His  plays  appeared  at  longer  intervals.  He  renounced 
rhyme  in  (r^gpdy.  His  language  became  less  turgid-^his  characters  less 
exaggerated.  He  did  not  indeed  produce  correct  representations  of  human 
nature ;  but  he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous  chimeras  as  those  which 
abound  in  his  earlier  pieces.  Here  and  there  passages  occur  worthy  of  the 
best  ages  of  the  Kritish  stage.  The  style  which  the  drama  requires,  changes 
with  every  change  of  character  and  situation.  '  He  who  can  vary  his 
manner  to  suit  ihe  varialrion,  is  the  great  dramatist;  but  he  who  excels  in 
ono  manner  only  will,  when  that  manner  happens  to  be  appropriate,  appear 
k)  be  a  great  dramatist;  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  which  docs  not  go,  point, 
right  once  in  the  (wd  vo  hours.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scene  of  solemn  debate. 
This  a  mere  rhetorican  may  write  as  well  as  the  greatest  tragedian  that  ever 
lived.  We  confess  that  to  us  the  speech  of  Sempronius  in  Cato  seems  very 
nearly  as  good  as  Shakspear^  could  have  made  it.  But  when  the  senate 
breaks  up,  and  we  find  that  the  lovers  and  their  mistresses,  the  hero,  the 
villain,  and  the  deputy-villain,*  all  continue  to  harangue  in  the  same  style, 
we  perceive  the  difference  between  a  man  who  can  write  a  play  and  a  man 
who  can  write  a  speech.  In  the  same  manner,  wit,  a  talent  for  descripUon, 
or  a  talent  for  narration,  may,  for  a  time,  pass  for  dramatic  genius.  Drydeo 
was  an  incomparable  reasoner  in  verse.  He  was  conscious  of  his  power; 
he  was  proud  of  it ;  and  the  authors  of  the  Rehearsal  justly  chared  him 
with  abusing  it.  His  warriors  and  princesses  are  fond  of  discussing  points 
of  amorous  casuistry,  such  as  would  have  delighted  a  parliament  oC  Love. 
They  frequently  go  still  deeper,  and  speculate  on  philosophical  necessity 
and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions  which  absolutely  required  this 
peculiar  talent.  Then  Dryden  was  indeed  at  hornet  All  his  best  scenes 
are  of  this  description.  They  are  all  between  men ;  for  the  heroes  of  Dryden, 
like  many  other  gentlemen,  can  never  talk  sense  when  ladies  are  in  company. 
They  are  all  intended  to  exhibit  the  empire  of  reason  over  violent  passion. 
We  have  two  interlocutors;  the  one  eager  and  impassioned,  the  other  high, 
cool,  and  judicious.  The  composed  and  rational  character  gradually  acquires 
the  ascendency.  His  fierce  companion  is  first  inflamed  to  rage  by  his 
reproches,  then  overawed  by  his  equanimity,  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
and  soothed  by  his  persuasions.  This  is  the  case  in  the  scene  between  Hector 
and  Troilus,  in  that  between  Antony  and  Yentidius/and  in  that  between  Se- 
bastian and  Dorax.  Nothing  of  the  samekind  in  Shakspeare  is  equal  to  them, 
except  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  is  worth  them  ali  three. 

Some  years  before  his  deaUi,  Dryden  altogether  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  He  had  turned  his  powers  in  a  new  direction,  with  success  the  most 
splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste  had  gradually  awakened  his  creative  fa- 
culties. The  first  rank  in  poetry  was  beyond  his  reach,  but  he  challenged 
and  secured  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  second.  His  imagination  re- 
sembled the  wings  of  an  ostrich.    It  enabled  him  to  run,  though  not  to  soar . 
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When  he  attempted  the  highest  flights,  he  hecame  ridicalous,*^  but  while  he 
lemaiaed  in  a  lower  region,  he  outstripped  all  competitors. 

All  his  natural,  and  all  his  acquired  powers,  fitted  him  to  foimd  a  good 
critical  school  of  poetry.  Indeed  he  cairied  his  reforms  too  far  for  his  age. 
After  his  death,  our  literature  rc^ograded ;  and  a  century  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  poiqt  of  which  he  left  it.  The  general  soundness  and 
healthfolness  of  his  megjlal  constitution,  his  information  of  vast  superficies, 
though  of  small  yolupe,'  his  wit  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  dis- 
tii^oi^ed  followers  of  Donne,  his  eloquence,  grave,  deliberate,  and  com- 
muidlng,  could  not  save  him  frop  disgraceful  failure  as  a  rival  of  Shak- 
speaj^,  but  raised  him  far  above-  the  level  of  Boileau.  His  command  of 
language  was  immense.  With  him  died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  dic- 
tion of  England,-^the  art  of  producing  rich  effects  by  familiar  words.  In 
the  following  century^  it  was  as  completely  lost  as  the  Gothic  method  of 
p^inting^^lass,  and  wa&but  poorly  supplied  by  the  laborious  and  tesselated 
imitations  of  Mason  s^A  Gray.  On  Uie  other  hand,  he  was  the  fir&t  writer 
under  whose  skilful  management  the  scientific  vocabulary  fell  into  natural 
and  pleasing  verse.  In  this  department,  he  succeeded  as  completely  as 
his  contemporary  Gibbons  succeeded  in  t^e  similar  enterprise  of  carving  the 
most  delicate  flowers  from  heart  of  oak.  The  toughest  and  most  knotty 
parts  of  language  became  ductile  at  his  touch.  His  versification,  in  the 
same  manner,  while  it  gave  the  irst  model  of  that  neatness  and  precision 
which  the  following  generation  esteemed  so  highly,  exhibited,  at  the  same 
time,  the  last  examples  of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause  and  cadence. 
His  tragedies  in  rnyme,  however  worthless  in  themselves^  bad  at  least 
served  the  purpose  of  nonsense-verses :  they  had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of 
melody  which  the  heroic  couplet  admits.  For  bombast,  hid  prevailing 
?ice,  his  new  subjects  gave  little  opportunity ;  his  better  taste  gradually  dis* 
carded  it. 

He  possessed,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  power  of 
reasoning  in  verse ;  and  this  power  was  now  peculiarly  useful  to  him.  His 
logic  is  by  no  means  uniformly  sound .  On  points  of  criticism  he  always 
reasons  ingeniously;  and,  when  he  is  disposed  to  be  honest,  correctly.  But 
the  theological  and  political  questions  which  he  understook  to  treat  in  verse 
were  precisely  those  which  he  understood  least.  His  arguments,  therefore, 
are  o/len  worthless.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  are  stated  is  beyond  all 
praise.  The  style  is  transparent.  The  topics  follow  each  other  in  the 
happiest  order.  The  objections  are  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  tlie 
whole  fire  of  die  reply  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  The  circumlocu- 
tions which  are  substituted  for  technical  phrases,  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact. 
The  illustrations  at  once  adorn  and  elucidate  the  reasoning.  The  sparkling 
v'pigrams  of  Cowley,  and  the  simple  garrulity  of  the  burlesque  poets  of 
Italy,  are  alternately  employed,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to  give  effect  to 
what  is  obvious,  or  clearness  to  what  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even  to  latitudinarianism ;  not  from  any 
want  of  acuteness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  be  easily  satisfied.  He  was 
quick  to  discern  the  smallest  glimpse  of  merit;  he  was  indulgent  even  to 
gross  improprieties,  when  accompanied  by  any  redeeming  talent.  When 
he  said  a  severe  thing,  it  was  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose— to  support  an 
argument,  or  to  tease  a  rival.  Never  was  so  able  a  critic  so  free  from  fas- 
tidiousness. He  loved  the  old  poets,  especially  Shakspeare.  He  admired 
the  ingenuity  which  Donne  and  Cowley  had  so  wildly  abused.    He  did  jus^ 
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lioe,  amidst  the  general  silence,  to  the  memory  of  Milton.  He  priiised  (o 
the  skies  the  schoolboy  lines  of  Addison.  Always  looking  on  the  fair  sid^ 
of  eyery  object,  he  admired  extrayagance,  on  account  oT  the  inyention  which 
he  supposed  it  to  indicate ;  he  excused  aflectatioQ  in  fayoor  of  wit ;  he  tole- 
rated eyen  tameness,  for  the  sake  of  the  eorrectoess  which  was  its  con- 
comitant. 1 

It  was  probably  to  this  turn  of  mind,  rather  than  to  the  more  disgraceM 
causes  which  Johnson  has  assigned,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  exaggera- 
tion which  disfigures  the  panegyrics  of  Dryden.  No  writer,  M  most  be 
owned,  has  carried  the  flattery  of  dedication  to  a  greater  length.  But  this 
was  not,  we  suspect,  merely  interested  seryility;  it  was  the  oyerflowiog  of 
a  mind  singularly  disposed  to  admiration, — of  a  mind  which  diminished 
yvces,  and  magnified  yirtqes  and  obligations.  The  most  adulatory  of  his 
addresses  is  that  in  which  he*  dedicates  the  State  of  Innocence  to  Mary  ot 
Modena.  Johnson  thinks  it  strange  that  any  man  should  use  such  language, 
without  self-detestation.  But  he  has  not  remarked,  that  to  the  very  same 
work  is  prefixed  an  eulogium  on  Milton,  which  certainly  could  not  haye 
been  acceptable  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.  Many  years  later, 
when  Whig  principles  were  in  a  great  measure  triumphant.  Sprat  refused 
to  admit  a  monument  of  John  Philips  into  Westminster  Abbey — ^because, 
in  the  epitaph,  the  name  of  Milton  incidentally  occurred.  The  wall  of  his 
church,  he  declared,  should  not  be  poDnted  by  the  name  of  a  repuhlicanf 
Dryden  was  attached,  both  by  principle  and  interest,  to  the  Court.  But 
nothing  could  aieaden  his  sensibility  to  excellence.  We  are  unwilling  to 
accuse  him  severely,  because  the  same  disposition,  which  prompted  him  lo 
pay  so  generous  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  poet  whom  his  patrons  de- 
tested, hurried  him  into  extravagance  when  he  discribed  a  princess,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  splendour  of  her  beauty,  and  the  graciousness  of  her 
manners. 

This  is  an  amiable  t^nper ;  but  it  is  not  the  temper  of  great  men.  Where 
there  is  elevation  of  character,  there  will  be  fastidiousness.    It  is  only  in 
novels,  and  on  tombstones,  that  we  meet  with  people  who  are  mdulgenl  to 
the  faults  of  others,  and  unmerciful  to  their  own ;  and  Dryden,  at  all  events, 
was  not  one  of  these  paragons.     His  charity  was  extended  most  liberally  to 
olhers,  but  it  certainly  began  at  home.     In  taste  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient.    His  critical  works  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior  to  any 
which  had,  till  then,  appeared  in  England.     They  v^re  generally  intended 
as  apologies  for  his  own  poems,  rather  than  as  expositions  of  general  prin- 
ciples; he,  therefore,  often  attempts  to  deceive  the  reader  by  sophistry  which 
could  scarcely  have  deceived  himself.     His  dicta  are  the  diela  not  of  a 
judge,  but  of  an  advocate ; — often  of  an  advocate  in  an  unsound  cause.    Yet, 
in  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  the  laws  of  composition,  he  shows  how 
well  he  understands  them.    But  he  was  perpetually  acting  against  his  bel- 
ter knowledge.    His  sins  were  sins  against  light.     He  trusted,  that  wha^ 
was  bad  would  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  what  was  good.     What  was 
good  he  took  no  pains  to  make  belter.    He  was  not,  like  most  persons  who 
rise  to  eminence,  dissatisfied  even  with  his  best  productions.    He  had  set 
up  no  unatt^nable  standard  of  perfection,  the  contemplation  of  which  might 
at  once  improve  and  mortify  him.    His  path  was  not  attended  by  an  unap- 
proachable mirage  of  excellence,  for  ever  receding,  and  for  ever  pursued. 
He  was  not  disgusted  by  the  negligence  of  others,  and  he  extended  the  same 
toleration  to  himself.     His  mind  was  of  a  slovenly  character,— fond  o( 
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splendour,  bat  iDdifferent  to  neatness.  Hence  most  of  his  writings  ex- 
UKiit  the  sluttish  magnificence  of  a  Russian  noble,  all  vermin  and  diamonds, 
^Krty  linen  and  inestimable  sables.  Those  faults  which  spring  from  alTecta- 
lioD,  tiitie  and  thought  in  a  great  measure  remoyed  from  his  poems.  But 
Iw  carelessnes  he  retained  to  the  last.  If  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  less 
freqaeDtly  went  wrong  from  negligence,  it  was  only  because  long  habits  of 
eompositkm  rendered  it  more  easy  to  go  right.  In  his  best  pieces,  we  find 
&lse  rhymes, — triplets,  in  which  the  third  line  appears  to  be  a  mere  in- 
Irader,  and,  while  it  breaks  the  music,  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning, — gi- 
gantic Aleiandrines  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  syllables,  and  truncated  yerses 
for  which  he  never  troubled  himself  to  find  a  termination  or  a  partner. 

Soeh  are  the  beauties  and  the  faults  which  may  be  found  in  profusion 
throu^out  the  later  works  of  Dryden.  A  more  just  and  complete  estimate 
of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers,— of  the  merits  of  his  style  and  of  its 
blemishes,  may  be  formed  from  the  Hind  and  Panther,  than  from  any  of 
his  other  writings.  As  a  didactic  poem,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Religio 
Laid.  The  satirical  parts,  particularly  the  character  of  Burnet,  are  scarce- 
ly inlerior  to  the  b^t  passages  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  There  are, 
moieover,  occasional  touches  of  a  tenderness  which  affects  us  more,  because 
if  m  decent,  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds  us  of  the  best  scenes  in  his 
tragedies.  His  versification  sinks  and  swells  in  happy  unison  with  the  sub- 
ject; and  bis  wealth  of  language  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Yet,  the  careless- 
ness with  which  he  has  constructed  his  plot,  and  the  innumerable  inconsis- 
leneieB  into  which  he  is  every  moment  falling,  detract  much  from  the  plea- 
sure which  such  various  excellence  affords. 

In  Absalom  and  Achitophel  he  hit  upon  anew  and  rich  vein,  which  he 
worked  with  signal  success.  The  ancient  satirists  were  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  government.  They  were  compelled  to  abstain  from  political  to- 
pics, and  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  frailties  of  private  life.  They 
might,  indeed,  sometimes  venture  to  take  liberties  with  public  men, 

^ Quorum  Flaminia  (eginir  cinis  atque Latina.'*,    j^" 

Thus  Juvenal  inmiortalised  the  obsequious  senators,  who  met  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  memorable  turbot.  His  fourth  satire  frequently  reminds  us  of 
the  great  political  poem  of  Dryden ;  but  it  was  not  written  till  Domitian 
had  fallen,  and  it  wants  something  of  the  peculiar  flavour,  which  belongs  to 
contemporary  invective  alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so  long,  that,  though 
the  body  Is  not  impaired,  the  effervescence,  the  first  cream,  is  gone.  Boi- 
leau  lay  under  inmilar  restraint ;  and  if  he  had  been  free  from  all  restraint, 
would  have  been  no  match  for  our  countryman. 

The  advantages  which  Dryden  derived  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  he 
improved  to  the  very  utmost.  His  manner  is  almost  perfect.  The  style  of 
HoraceandBoileau  is  fit  only  for  light  sutrjects.  The  Frenchman ^id  indeed 
attempt  to  turn  the  theological  reasonings  of  the  Provincial  Letters  into  verse, 
hot  with  very  indifferent  success.  The  glitter  of  Pope  is  cold.  The  ardour  of 
Fersios  is  without  brilliancy.  Magnificent  versification  and  ingenious  com- 
binatioRS  rarely  harmonise  with  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal 
and  Dryden  alone  we  have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat  together.  Those  great 
satirists  succeeded  in  communicating  the  fervour  of  their  feelings  to  materials 
the  most  incombustible,  and  kindled  the  whole  mass  into  a  blaze,  at  once 
dazszltng  and  destructive.    We  cannot,  indeed,  think  without  regret  of  Ihe 
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part  which  so  emiDeol  a  writer  as  Dryden  took  in  the  disputes  of  that  penoi. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  madness  and  wickedness  oh  both  sides :  but  iheie 
was  liberty  on  the  one,  and  despotism  on  the  other.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  will  not  dwell.  At  Talavera  the  English  and  French  troops  for  a 
moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a  stream  which  flowed  be- 
tween them.  The  shells  were  passed  across  from  enemy  to  enemy,  with-* 
out  apprehension  or  molestation.  We,  in  the  same  manner,  would  rather 
assist  our  political  adversaries  to  drink  wilh  us  of  that  fountain  of  intellec- 
tual pleasure,  which  should  be  the  common  refreshment  o[  both  parties* 
than  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  unseasonable  hostilities. 

Mae-Flecknoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  only  in  the  subject 
In  the  execution  it  is  even  superior.  But  the  greatest  work  of  Drydeo  was 
the  last,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  day.  It  is  ihe  masterpiece  of  the  se- 
cond class  of  poetry,  and  ranks  but  just  below  the  great  models  ot  l()e  firsU 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Pedasus  of  Achilles — 

Byoomparingit  with  the  impotent  ravings  of  the  heroic  tragedies,  wemay 
measure  the  progress  which  the  mind  of  Dryden  had  made.  He  had  lean- 
ed to  avoid  a  too  audacious  competition  with  higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  vei^e  of  bombast  or  nonsense,  to  venture  on  no  expres- 
sion which  did  not  convoy  a  distinct  idea  to  his  own  mind..  There  is  none 
of  that ''  darkness  visible''  of  style  which  he  had  formerly  affected,  and  m 
which  the  greatest  poets  only  can  succeed.  Everything  is  definite*  signi- 
ficant, and  picturesque.  His  early  writings  resembled  the  gigantic  works 
of  those  Chinese  gardeners  who  attempt  to  rival  nature  herself*  to  form  ca- 
taracts of  terrific  height  and  sound,  to  raise  precipitous  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, and  to  imitate,  in  artificial  plantations,  the  vastness  and.the  gloom  oC 
some  primeval  forest.  This  manner  he  abandoned ;  nor  did  he  ever  adopt 
the  Dutch  taste  which  Pope  affected,  the  trim  parterres,  and  the  rectangular 
walks.  He  ratlier  resembled  our  Rents  and  Browns,  who,  imitating  the 
great  features  of  landscape  without  emulating  them,  consulting  the  genius 
of  the  place,  -assisting  nature,  and  carefully  disguising  their  art,  produced, 
not  a  Chamouni  or  a  Niagara,  but  a  Stowe  or  a  Hagley. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret  that  Dryden  did  not  accomplish 
his  purpose  of  writing  an  Epic  poem^  It  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
work  of  the  highest  rank.  It  would  not  have  rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odys^ 
sey,  or  the  Paradise  Lost;  but  it  would  have  been  superior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  Apollonius,  Lucan,  or  Statins,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Jerusalem 
Delivered.  It  would  probably  have  been  k  vigorous  narrative,  animated 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  romances,  enriched  with  much  splen- 
did description,  and  interspersed  wilh  fine  declamations  and  disquisitions. 
The  danger  of  Dryden  would  have  been  from  aiming  too  high ;  Jrom  dwell- 
ing too'rauch,  for  example,  on  his  angels  of  kingdoms,  and.  attempting  t 
competition  with  that  great  writer,  who  in  his  own  time  had  so  incompara- 
bly succeeded  in  representing  to  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of  another  world. 
To  Milton,  and  to  Milton  alone,  belonged  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep,  the 
beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces  of  the  fallen  dominations, 
glimmering  through  the  everlasting^  shade,  the  silent  wilderness  of  verdure 
and  fragrance  where  armed  angels  kept  watch  over  the  sleep  of  the  first  k>- 
vers,  the  portico  of  diamond*  the  sea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement  em- 
purpled with  celestial  roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  of  tiie  Cherubim,  blaring 
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wilh  adamanl  and  gold.  The  council,  (ho  tournament,  the  procession,  (he 
crowded  cathedral,  the  camp,  the  guard-room,  the  chase,  were  the  proper 
ficeoes  for  Dry  den. 

Bat  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in  review  all  the  works  which  Dryden 
wrote.  We,  therefore,  will  not  speculate  longer  on  those  which  he  might 
possibly  have  written.  He  may,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  to  have 
been  atman  possessed  of  splendid  talenls,  which  he  often  abused,  and  of  a 
sound  jjudgment,  the  admonitions  of  which  he  often  neglected ;  a  man  who 
sacoeeded  only  in  an  inferior  department  of  bis  art,  but  who,  in  that  depart- 
meal,8acceeded pre-eminently;  and  who,  with  a  more  independent  spirit, 
a  more  anxious  desire  of  excellence,  and  more  respect  for  himself,  would, 
in  his  own  walk,  have  attained  to  absolute  perfection. 


SWIFT.* 

Wilh  the  most  unfavourable  impressions  of  Swift's  personal  and  political 
chanict«r,f  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  quite  fairly  of  his  works* 
Yet  we  are  far  from  being  insensible  to  their  great  and  very  peculiar  me- 
rits. Their  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  they  were  almost  alt  what  may  be 
called  occasional  productions — not  written  for  fame  or  for  posterity — ^from 
the  fulness  of  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  instructing  mankind — but  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion*— for  promoting  some  temporary  and  immediate  object,  and 
producing  a  practical  effect,  in  the  attainment  of  which  their  whole  impor- 
tance centered.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gulliver,  The 
Polite  Conversation,  and  about  half  a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will 
apply  to  almost  all  that  is  now  before  us; — and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the 
vigour  and  vivacity  of  his  genius,  that  posterity  should  have  been  so  anxious 
to  preserve  these  careless  and  hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as  means  for.  the  attainment  of  an 
end.  The  truth  is,  accordingly,  that  they  are  very  extraordinary  perfor- 
mances; and,  considered  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled  in  any  period  of  the  world. 
They  are  written  with  great  plainness,  force,  and  intrepidity — advance  at 
once  to  the  matter  in  dispute — give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  from  darkness  or  obscurity.  Their  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  however,  is  the  force  and  the  vehemence  of  the  invective 
in  which  they  abound  : — the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  tlie  perseverance, 
^nd  the  dexterity  wilh  which  abuse  and  ridicule  are  showered  upon  the 
adversary.  This,  we  think,  was,  beyond  all  doubt.  Swift's  great  talent, 
and  the  weapon  by  which  he  made  himself  formidable.  He  was,  without 
exoeption,  tiie  greatest  and  most  efficient  libeller  that  ever  exercised  the 
trade ;  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualifications  which  it 
requires  : — a  clear  head^^  cold  heart— ^  vindictive  temper — no  admira- 
tion of  noble  qualities — no  sympathy  with  suffering — not  much  conscience 
— ^not  much  consistency—^  ready  wit — a  sarcastic  humour — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  baser  parts  of  human  nature — and  a  complete  familiarity 

*  ScoU'sLifeofSwift.— Vulxxvu.p.44.    September,  1816. 

-jf  See  a  sketch  of  SwUl't  poUticai  aod  penional  character,  written  wHh  nnsparing  flereritjr, 
pages  8—44,  of  the  article  from  which  the  above  ii(ricturc«  on  his  literary  merits  are  taken. 
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with  every  thing  that  is  low,  homely,  and  familiar  in  language^  These 
were  big  gifts; — ^and  he  soon  felt  for  what  ends  they  were  given.  Almost 
all  his  works  are  lihels ;  generally  upon  individuals,  sometimes  upon  sects 
and  parties,  sometimes  upon  human  nature.  Whatever  be  his  end,  how- 
ever, personal  abuse,  direct — vehement,  unsparing  invective,  is  his  metns. 
It  is  his  sword  and  his  shield,  his  panoply  and  his  chariot  of  war.  In  all 
his  writings,  accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  or  exalt  our  noltons  of 
human  nature, — but  every  thing  to  vilify  and  degrade.  We  may  learn 
from  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the  consequences  of  base  actions,  but  never  fo 
love  the  feelings  that  lead  to  generous  ones.  There  is  no  spirit,  indeed,  of 
love  or  of  honour  in  any  part  of  them ;  but  an  unvaried  and  harassing  dis- 
play of  insolence  and  animosity  in  the  writer,  and  villany  and  folly  in  those 
of  whom  he  is  writing.  Though  a  great  polemic,  he  makes  no  use  of  ge- 
neral principles,  nor  ever  enlarges  his  view  to  a  wide  or  comprelieDsive 
conclusion.  £very  thing  is  particular  wKh  him,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
strictly  personal.  To  make  amends,  however,  we  do  think  him  quite 
without  a  competitor  in  personalities.  With  a  quick  and  sagacious  spirit, 
and  a  bold  and  popular  manner,  he  joins  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the 
strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  every  cause  he  has  to  manage  ;  and  without 
the  least  restraint  from  delicacy,  either  of  taste  or  of  feeling,  he  seems  al- 
ways to  think  the  most  effectual  blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  advantage 
unlawful  that  is  likely  to  be  successful  for  the  moment.  Disregarding  all 
the  laws  of  polished  hostility,  he  uses,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  his 
sword  and  his  poisoned  da^er — ^his  hands  and  his  teeth,  and  his  eqveniMned 
breath, — and  does  not  even  scruple,  upon  occasion,  to  imitate  his  own. 
yahoos,  by  discharging  on  his  unhappy  victims  a  shower  of  filth,  from  which 
neither  courage  nor  dexterity  can  afford  any  protection. -^Against  suchao 
antagonist,  it  was,  of  course,  at  no  time  very  easy  to  make  head ;  and  ac- 
cordingly his  invective  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  as  much 
dreaded,  and  as  tremendous,  as  the  personal  ridicule  of  Voltaire.  Both  were 
inexhaustible,  well  directed,  and  unsparing;  but  even  when  Voltaire  drew 
blood,  he  did  not  mangle  the  victim,  and  was  only  mischievous  when  Swift 
was  brutal ;  any  one  who  will  compare  the  epigrams  on  M.  Franc  de  Pon^ 
pignan  with  those  on  Tighe  or  Bellesworth,  will  easily  understand  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  the  few  works  whidii  he  wrote  in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  and  not  of 
a  party  zealot  or  personal  enemy.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  by  far  the  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  and  has,  by  many,  been  considered  as  the  first  in  point  of 
merit.  We  confess  we  are  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is  far  too  long  and  ela- 
borate for  a  piece  of  pleasantry ; — the  humour  sinks,  in  many  places,  Into 
mere  buffoonery  and  nonsense ; — and  there  is  a  real  and  extreme  tedions- 
ness  arising  from  the  too  successful  mimicry  of  tediousness  and  pedan- 
try. All  these  defects  are  apparent  enough  even  in  the  main  story,  in 
which  the  incidents  are  without  the  shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  in- 
terest, and  by  far  loo  thinly]  scattered ;  but  they  become  unsufferable  in 
the  interludes  or  digressions,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  to  us  utterly  il- 
legible, and  seem  lo  consist  almost  entirely  of  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and 
exaggerated  represcntalioifs  of  long  exploded  whims  and  absurdities.  The 
style  of  this  work,  which  appears  to  us  greatly  inferior  to  the  history  of  John 
Bull  or  even  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  is  evidently  more  elaborate  than  that  of 
Swift's  other  writings, — but  has  all  its  substantial  characteristics.  Its  greal 
merit  seems  to  consisl  in  the  author's  perfect  familiarity  with  all  sorts  ol 
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'^BDmon  and  idiomatical  expreBsions,  his  unlimited  command  of  eslablished 
phffises,  bolh  solemn  and  familiar,  and  Ihe  unrivalled  profusion  and  pro- 
propiiety  with  which  he  heaps  (hem  up  and  applies  them  to  the  exposition 
of  the  m<»st  fantastic  conceptions.  To  deliver  absurd  notions  or  incredible 
lales  in  the  most  authentic,  honest,  and  direct  terms,  that  have  been  used 
tor  the  communication  of  truth  and  reason,  and  to  luxuriate  in  all  the  varia* 
lions  of  that  grave,  plain,  and  perspicuous  phraseology,  which  dull  men  use 
to  express  their  homely  opinions,  seems  to  be  the  great  art  of  this  extraor^ 
dinary  humourist,  and  that  which  gives  their  character  and  their  edge  to 
his  aly  strokes  of  satire,  his  keen  sarcasms  and  bitter  personalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  indisputably  his  greatest 
work.  The  idea  of  making  fictitious  travels  Ihe  vehicle  of  satire,  as  well  as 
of  amusement,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Lucian ;  but  has  never  been  carried  into 
exeeation  with  such  success,  spirit,  and  originality,  as  in  this  celebrated  per- 
formance. The  brevity,  the  minuteness,  the  homeliness,  the  unbroken 
seriousness  of  the  narrative,  all  give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity  to 
the  work,  wliich  at  once  palliates  the  extravagance*of  the  fiction,  and  en- 
hances Ihe  effect  of  those  weighty  reflexions  and  cutting  severities  in  which 
it  abounds.  Yet,  though  it  is  probable  enough  that  without  those  touches  of 
saljre  and  observation  Uie  work  would  have  appeared  childish  and  prepos- 
terous, we  are  persuaded  that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the  novelty  and  vivacity 
of  Ihe  extraordinary  pictures  it  presents,  and  the  entertainment  we  receive 
from  following  the  fortunes  of  the  traveller  in  his  several  extraordinary 
adventures.  The  greater  port  of  the  wisdom  and  satire  at  least  appears 
to  us  to  be  extremely  vulgar  and  commonplace ;  and  we  have  no  idea 
that  they  could  possibly  appear  either  impressive  or  entertaining,  if  pre- 
sented without  these  accompaniments.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  the  voyages  of  Gulliver,  in  short,  is  of  the  same  description 
with  that  which  we  receive  from  those  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  is  chiefly 
heightened,  we  believe,  by  the  greater  brevity  and  minuteness  of  the  story, 
and  Ihe  superior  art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  truth  and 
probability,  in  the  v^  midst  of  its  wonders.  Among  those  arts,  as  Mr. 
Scott  hasjiMliciously  observed,  one  of  the  most  important  is  theexact  adapta- 
tion of  the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed  author. 

**  Tbe  character  of  the  ivagiiiAry  traveller  ii  exactly  that  of  Dampier,  or  any  other  sturdy 
naotieal  wanderer  of  the  period ,  endowed  with  eourai^  and  common  aenw ,  who  miled  through 
dirtaal  teas ,  without  lodog  a  nogle  Bngliiih  pr^udiee  which  he  had  brought  from  Portamouth  or 
P^ooih  ,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  ^Te  and  and  simple  narrative  of  what  he  had  seen  or  heard 
SB  foreign  countries.  The  character  is  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  can  be  hardly  relished  by  a 
fensiguei.  The  refleotionB  and  observations  of  Oulliver  are  sever  more  reflned  or  deeper  than 
n^ht  be  cxpertcd  from  a  plain  master  of  a  m^rchaBtnmo,  or  sui^^eon  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  and  there 
was  such  a  reaJiiy  given  to  his  whole  person,  tibat  one  seaman  is  said  to  have  sworn  he  knew 
Gbpiain  Gulliver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at  Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhithe.  It  is  the  contrast 
becwiicn  the  natural  ease  and  simplioity  of  such  a  style,  and  the  marvels  which  tbe  volume  con- 
tains, that  fonmone  great  cliarro  of  this  memorable  satire  on  the  imperfections*  follies,  and  vices  of 
nmnkind.  The  exact  calculations  preserved  in  the  first  and  second  part,  have  also  the  effect  of 
qoalifviBg  the  extravagance  of  the  table.  It  is  said  that  in  natural  objects,  where  proportion  is 
exactn  preserved,  the  marvellotts,  whether  the  obiect  be  gigantic  or  diiainutive,  is  lessened  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator ;  and  it  is  certain,  in  general,  (hat  proportion  forms  an  essential  attribute  of 
Imtfa,  and  consequently  of  verisimmude,  or  tbat  which  renders  a  narration  probable.  Jf  the 
■wder  is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller  his  postulates  as  to  Ihe  existence  of  the  strange  people  whom 
he  visits,  it  would  bedJttoult  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On  tlie  contrary, 
it  would  seem  tbat  he  and  ihey  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other,  preeirely  as  must  neces* 
rily  have  happened  in  f  he  respective  circumHiances  which  the  author  has  supposed.  In  this  point 
of  view,  pernaps.  the  highest  praise  that  could  have  been  bestowed  on  Guliiver's  Travels  was 
the  renaure  of  a  learned  Irish  prekte,  who  said  the  book  contained  some  things  which  he  could  not 
pfrtaH  upon  hinneir  to  beliefs^'*   Vol.  1 .  p.  340,  341. 
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That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the  satire,  but  from  the  plausible 
description  of  physical  wonders,  seems  to  l>e  farther  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  parts  which  please  the  least  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  satire  and 
least  of  those  wonders.  In  the  voyage  to  Lajiuta,  after  the  first  description 
of  the  flying  island,  the  attention  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  intellectual 
absurdities;  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  dulness  that  is  the  result.  Even 
as  a  satire,  indeed,  this  part  is  extremely  poor  and  defective ;  nor  can  any 
thing  show  more  clearly  the  author's  incapacity  for  large  and  comprehensive 
views  than  his  signal  failure  in  all  those  pa^ts  which  invited  him  to  such  con- 
templations. In  the  multitude  of  his  vulgar  and  farcical  representations  of 
particular  errors  in  philosophy,  he  nowhere  appears  to  have  any  sense  of  its 
true  value  or  principles ;  but  satisfies  himself  with  collecting  or  imagining 
a  number  of  fantastical  quackeries,  which  tend  to  illustrate  nothing  but  his 
contempt  for  human  understanding.  Even  where  his  subject  seems  (o  invite 
him  to  something  of  a  higher  flight,  he  uniformly  shrinks  back  from  it,  and 
lakes  shelter  in  commonplace  derision.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  poorer 
than  the  use  he  makes  of  the  evocation  of  the  illustrious  dead — ^in  which 
Hannibal  is  brought  in  just  to  say,  that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his 
camp;  anB  Aristotle,,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators,  "whether  the  rest 
of  the  tribe  were  as  great  dunces  as  themselves?"  The  voyage  to  the 
Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed  to  displease  by  its  vile  and  degrading 
representations  of  human  nature;  but,  if  we  do  not  strangely  mistake  our 
own  feeling  on  the  subject,  the  impression  it  produces  is  not  so  much  that 
of  disgust  as  of  dulness.  The  picture  is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald 
and  tame  in  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  story  is  not  enlivened  by  any 
of  those  numerous  aid  uncommon  incidents  which  are  detailed  in  the 
two  first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable  air  of  probability  as  almost  to  per- 
suade us  of  their  reality.  For  the  rest,  we  have  observed  already,  that  the 
scope  of  the  whole  work,  and  indeed  of  all  his  writings,  is*  to  degrade 
and  vilify  human  nature ;  and  though  some  of  the  images  which  occur  in  this 
part  may  be  rather  coarser  than  the  others,  we  do  not  think  the  difference  so 
considerable  as  to  account  for  its  admitted  inferiority  in  the  powerof  pleasing. 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose,  are  the ' '  Polite  Conversation," 
which  we  think  admirable  in  lis  sort,  and  excessively  entertaining;  and  the 
**  Directions  to  Servants,  "which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  contains  as  much 
perhaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigorous,  and  racy  humour,  as  any  one  of  his 
productions.  The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  was  certainly  never  intended 
for  publication,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  literary  work  at  all — ^but  to  us 
it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  productions — exhibiting  not  only  a  mi- 
nute and  masterly  view  of  a  very  extraordinary  political  crisis,  but  a  truer, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  favourable,  picture  of  his  own  mind,  than  can 
be  gathered  from  all  the  rest  of  his  writings — together  with  innumerable 
anecdotes  characteristic  not  only  of  various  eminent  individuals,  but  of  the 
private  manners  and  public  tasle  and  morality  of  the  limes,  more  nakedly 
and  surely  authentic  than  any  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  contemporary 
publications. 

I  Of  his  poetry,  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  said ; — for  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  Swift  was  in  any  respect  a  poet.  It  would  be  proof 
enough,  we  think,  just  to  observe,  that,  though  a  popular  and  most  mis- 
cellanous  writer,  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Shakspeare  above  two  or 
three  times  in  any  part  of  his  works,  and  has  nowhere  said  a  word  in  his 
praise.    His  partial  editor  admits  that  he  has  produced  nothing  which  can 
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be  called  either  sublime  or  pathetic;  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  to 
the  beautiful.  The  merit  of  correct  rhymes  and  easy  diction,  we  shall  not 
deny  him ;  buf  the  diction  is  almost  invariably  that  of  the  most  ordinary 
prose,  and  the  matter  of  his  pieces  no  otherwise  poetical,  than  that  the  Muses 
and  some  other  persons  of  the  heathen  mythology  are  occasionaHy  men- 
tioned. He  has  written  lampoons  and  epi^ams,  and  satirical  ballads  and 
aboaiTe  songs  in  great  abundance,  and  with  infinite  success.  But  these 
Ifaiagi  are  not  poetry ; — and  are  belter  in  verse  than  in  prose,  for  no  other 
leaaoD  than  that  the  sting  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  the  ridicule  oc- 
casiooally  enhanced,  by  ^e  hint  of  a  ludicrous  parody,  or  the  drollery  of  an 
extraordinary  rhyme.  His  witty  verses  where  they  are  not  made  up  of  mere 
filth  and  venom,  ^m  mostly  framed  on  the  model  of  Hudibras ;  and  are 
diiefly  remarkable,  like  those  of  his  original,  for  the  easy  and  apt  application 
of  homely  and  famiUar  phrases,  to  illustrate  ingenious  sophistry  ov  unex- 
pected allusions.  One  or  two  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  are  executed  with 
spirit  and  elegance,  and  are  the  best,  we  think,  of  hisfamiHar  pieces;  unless 
we  except  the  version  his  own  death,  in  which,  however,  the  great  charm 
arises,  as  we  have  just  stated,  from  the  singular  ease  and  exactness  with 
which  lie  has  imitated  the  style  of  ordinary  society,  and  the  neatness  with 
whJdi  he  has  brought  together  and  reduced  to  metre  such  a  number  of  na^ 
tural,  characteristic,  and  commonplace  expressions.  The  Cadenus  and 
Yanessa  is,' of  itself,  complete  proof  that  he  had  in  him  none  of  the  elements 
of  poetry.  It  was  written  when  his  faculties  were  in  their  perfection,  and 
his  heart  animated  with  all  the  tenderness  of  which  it  was  ever  capable— 
and  yet  it  is  as  cold  and  as  flat  as  the  ice  of  Thule.  Though  describing  a  real 
passion,  and  a  real  perplexity,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  fire  nor  a  throb  of  emo- 
tion in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  All  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm* 
hearted  creature  who  had  put  her  destiny  into  his  hands,  consists  in  a  frigid 
mythological  fiction,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  Venus  and  the  Graces  la- 
vidied  their  gifts  on  her  in  her  infancy,  and  moreover  got  Minerva,  by  a 
trick,  to  inspire  her  with  wit  and  wisdom.  The  style  is  mere  prose— or 
rather  a  string  of  familiar  and  vulgar  phrases  tacked  together  in  rhyme,  like 
the  general  tissue  of  his  poetry.  However,  it  has  been  called  not  only  easy  but 
degant,  by  some  indulgent  critics — and  therefore,  as  we  take  it  for  granted 
nobody  reads  it  now-a-days,  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  at  random,  to 
abide  the  censure  of  the  judicious.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  about  as  much 
poetry  as  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

*^  But  in  ihe  poelB  we  may  find 

A  wholeMme  law.  time  out  of  iniad. 

Had  been  oonfirni'd  by  Fale'ii  decree, 

That  gods,  of  whatweer  degree, 

ReKume  not  what  thenniielfes  h^ve  given. 

Or  anv  brother  god  in  Heaven : 

Which  keeps  the  p^ace  amoiiff  the  gods, 

Or  Ihey  must  always  he  at  odds: 

And  Palias,  if  ahe  broke  the  laws, 

Most  yield  her  foe  the  ■troneer  cause; 

A  shame  to  one  lo  much  adored 

For  wi«dom  at  Jove'st  council  board  ; 

Besides,  ahe  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 

Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 

And  though  ahe  moat  with  grief  reflect. 

To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 

With  graces  hitherto  unknown 

To  female  breasts,  except  her  own : 

Yf  t  she  would  net  as  best  became 
.     A  sfoddesrt  of  unsiotlfd  fnmp. 
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She  knew,  by  ao^uiy  divioe, 

VenuB  would  fail  m  her  desigii : 

She  itudied  well  the  point,  and  fomid 

Her  foe*s  cODclusioiit  were  not  ■ound^ 

From  premises  errooeouD  brought; 

And  therefore  the  deduction's  naughty 

And  must  haTe  conlrarj  effiectt 

To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects."      Vol.  xir.  p.  448, 449. 

The  Rhapsody  on  Poetry,  and  the  Legion  Club,  are  the  only  two  pieces 
in  which  there  is  the  least  glow  of  poetical  animation ;  though,  in  the  latter, 
it  takes  the  shape  of  ferocious  and  almost  frantic  invectiye,  and,  in  the  for- 
mer, shines  out  by  fits  in  the  midst  of  the  usual  small  wares  of  cant  phrases 
and  snappish  misanthropy.  In  the  Rhapsody,  the  following  lines,  for  in- 
stance, near  the  beginning,  are  vigorous  and  enei^etic :  — 

**  Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  valour,  conduct^  fortune  won ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states; 
Not  skill  in  sciencea  profound 
So  large  to  grasp  the  circle  round ; 
Such  neaveni^  influence  require, 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  Ivre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Dridewell  or  the  stews ; 
Not  infants  dropped,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gipsies  littermg  under  hedgss ; 
Are  so  disqaalifled  by  fate 
To  rise  in  churchj  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  Phcebtts  in  his  ire 
Has  bksted  with  poetic  fire."    Vol.  xiv.  p.  310,  SlI. 

Yet,  immediately  after  this  nervous  and  poetical  line,  he  drops  at  once  into 
the  lowness  of  vulgar  flippancy ;  — 

**  What  hope  ofcustora  in  the  fair. 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ?**  &c. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  lines  and  much  cutting  satire  in  this 
poem ;  but  the  staple  is  a  mimicry  of  Hudibras,  without  the  richness  or 
compression  of  Butler;  as,  for  example, 

**  And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in : 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
So  after  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  bibours,  grown  the  critic's  prey, 
Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea : 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 
How  shall  a  new  attempler  learn 
Of  different  6][)irit8  to  discern, 
And  how  distinguish  which  is  which. 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  ?*»    Vol.  xiv.  p.  311,  312.  | 

The  Legion  Club  is  a  satire,  or  rather  a  tremendous  invective  on  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  -who  had  incurred  the  reverend  author's  displeasoie 
for  entertaining  some  propositions  about  alleviating  the  burden  of  the  tithes 
in  Ireland ;  and  is  chiefly  remarkable,  on  the  whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary liberty  of  the  press  which  was  indulged  to  the  disaffected  in  those 
days— no  prosecution  having  been  instituted,  either  by  that  Honourable 
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House  ilseir,^or  by  any  of  the  individual  members,  who  are  Uiere  attacked 
in  a  way  which  no  public  meii  were  ever  attacked,  before  or  since.  It  is 
also  deserving  of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly  animated,  fierce, 
and  energetic  of  all  Sw'ift's  metrical  compositions;  and  though  the  anima- 
tion be  aUogetffer  of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems  occasionally  to  verge 
upon  absolute  insanity,  there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror  about  it  which 
redeems  it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us  shudder  at  the  sort  of  demoniacal 
inspiration  with  which  the  malison  fs  vented.  The  invective  of  Swift  a[H 
pears  ki  this,  and  some  other  pieces,  like  the  infernal  fire  of  Milton's  rebel 
ang^s,  which  * 

**  Scoroh'd  and  blasted  and  o*erth)rew-^'^ 

and  was  laMched  eveti  against  the  righteous  with  such  impetuous  fury » 

**  That  whom  it  hit  none  on  their  feet  might  stand. 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks — but  down  they  fell 
'*  ^     By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roll'd." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  there  is  never  the  least 
approach  to  dignity  or  nobleness  in  the  style  of  these  terrible  invectives ; 
and  that  they  do  not  even  pretend  to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or 
generous  impatience  of  unworthiness.  They  are  honest,  coarse,  and  vio- 
lent effusions  of  furious  anger  and  rancorous  hatred ;  and  their  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  force,  heartiness,  and  apparent  sincerity  with  which  those 
feetings  are  expressed.  The  author's  object  is  simply  to  vilify  his  opponent, 
— by  "no  means  to  do  honour  to  himself.  If  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe, 
he  cares  not  what  may  be  thought  of  his  tormentor;  — or  rather,  he  is  con- 
tented, provided  he  can  make  him  sufficiently  disgusting,  that  a  good 
share  of  the  filth  which  he  throws  should  stick  to  his  own  fingers ;  and  that 
be  should  himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing  of  which  his  enemy  is  the 
princi^  object.  In  the  piece  now  before  us,  many  of  the  personalities 
are  too  coarse  and  filthy  to  be  quoted ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

"  As  I  stroll  the  city,  ofi  t 

See  a  building  large  and  loftv. 

Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  college, 

Half  the  globe  froitf  sense  and  knowledge } 

Bv  the  prudent  architect 

Placed  against  the  church  direct. 

Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 

*  Near  the  church'^-ypii  know  the  rest. 
**  Tell  us  what  the  pile  contains  ? 

Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 

These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 

With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 

Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear^ 

Meet  when  butchers  bail  a  bear : 

Such  a  noise,  and  such  baranj^uing. 

When  a  brother  thief  is  banging : 

Snob  a  n)ut  and  such  a  rabble 

Run  to  hear  Jack-pudding  nbble : 

Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  tnrowa 

On  a  ftur  less  villain's  noise. 

**  Could  I  from  the  building^s  top 

Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop. 

While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 
.    (If  the  deril  be  thunder-proof) 

Should  with  poker  fieiy  red 

Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  Icall ;  '     '  *  * 

Drive  them  down  on  every  scull. 

When  the  den  of  thieves  is  (uJI ; 

.     ■  .    .  .   .   ^ 

VOL.   a.  R 
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Quite  destroy  ihe  har|*»*  njit ;  ,  •  ^ 

How  misht  then  our  isle  be  blest ! 

"  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in. 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  ihey  sit  a-picking  straps,  • 

Let  them  rave  at  making  laws;  i 

While  they  never  hoW  their  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung ; 
Lef  them  form  a  grand  coiMuttee, 
How  to  plngne  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  and  stem,  wid  frown 

When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 

Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse,  ^ 

Call  for  the  orders  of  the  House; 

Let  them,  with  their  gpsW  quiUs, 

Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills ; 

We  may,  while  Ihcy  stram  thear  throat*. 

Wipe  our  — -  with  their  votes. 

**  Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  ass. 
Stuff  his  guts  vrith  flax  and  grass ; 
But,  before  the  priest  he  fleeces,  .- 

Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces :  -. 

At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,,  boj  I 

Worthy  offspring  of  a  diocboy , 

Footman !  traitor !  vile  seducer 

Perjured  rebel  1  bribed  accuser  I  e 

l^y  thy  palt1P"''*®5e  M"le, 

Sprang  from  Papiste,  and  a  regicide  I 

Fallaworfihglikeamolc,  Rlg-fiM 

Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole !"    Vol.  x.  p.  6«-ww. 

in  Ihe  country  might  be  libelled  by  name  and  surname  in  those  days. 

"  In  the  porch  Briareus  stands, 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands ; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece. 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a- piece. 

"  Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise. 
To  bespeak  some  approbation, 
An«  be  thought  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involved  in  wUd  disputes. 
Roaring  till  their  Inngs  were  spent, 
Frivilbgb  or  Pabuambtit  I 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th' heels,   8ec. 

"  Keeper,  show  me  vrbere  to  fix    ' 
On  the  puppy  pwr  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern. 
You  might  twear  they  both  are  brethren . 
Dick  Fifebaker,  Dick  the  pjayer ! 
Old  accfuaintaace,  ave  you  there  i 
Dear  companioM,  bug  and  kiss. 

Toast  OldOlofious  in  yow ; 

Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 

Let  them  starve  and  stink  together ; 

Both  are  apt  to  be  unmhr.  ,  , 

Lash  them  daily,  lash  tbeni  duly : 

Though  *lish<H»lM«  to  reclaim  them,  cm  wii 

ScoTMon  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them.''    Vol.  x.  653,  5M. 

Such  were  the  libels  which  a  Tory  witer  found  it  safe  to  publish  under  a 
Whig  administration  in  1736;  and  we  do  not  find  that  any  national  dwlur- 
bance  arose  from  their  impunity,— though  Ihe  libeller  was  the  most  ce- 
lebraied  and  by  far  the  most  popular  wrHcr  of  the  age.    Nor  was  it  merely 
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the  exasperation  of  bad  fortune  that  put  that  polite  party  upon  the  use  of  this 
discourteous  style  oT  discussion.  In  all  situations,  the  Tories  ha?e  been 
the  great  libellers-— and,  as  it  is  fitting,  the  great  prosecutors  of  libels;  an4 
eren  in  this  early  age  of  their  glory,  had  themselves,  when  in  power,  en- 
couraged the  same  licence  of  defamation,  and  in  the  same  hands.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that  the  following  character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
then  actually  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  publicly  printed  and  sold* 
with  his  Lordship's  name  and  addition  at  full  length,  in  fvlO,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  prodm^tions  by  which  the  reverend  penman  bucklered  the  cause 
of  the  Tory  ministry,  and  revenged  himself  on  a  parsimonious  patron. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  it  at  full  length—but  this  ^ecimen  will  answer 
our  purpose. 

"Ilioauu^  Eftriof  Wharton »  Lord  Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  by  the  force  of  a  wondeiful  ooa- 
•ItaisB,  has  some  jetn  passed  hm  grand  climacteric,  without  any  yinble  effects  of  old  age,  either 
oa  his  Iwdy  or  in  his  nind ;  and  in  wtte  of  a  continual  prostitution  to  thdte  vices  which  usually 
wear  oat  both.  His  beharioor  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  yoang  man  at  fire-and- twenty .  Whether  he 
walks,  or  whistles^  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  be  acquits  himself  in  each  beyond  a  Templar  of 
time  yean'  stendmg.-^He  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler,  and  an  ill  liar,  although  they  are  the 
two  taknls  he  most  practises,  and  most  Talues  himself  upon.  The  ends  he  has  gained  tn  lying, 
appesr  to  be  more  owing  to  tne  frequency,  than  the  art  of  them ;  bis  lies  being  sometimes  detected 
ia  aa  hovr.  often  in  a  day,  and  always  in  a  week.  He  telU-  them  freely  in  mixed  companies,- al- 
though h«»  knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  his  enemies,  and  is  sure  they  witt  discorer 
them  the  moment  they  leare  him.  fie  swears  solemnly  he  k>Tes,  and  will  serve  you ;  and  vour  back 
if  no  sooner  turned,  but  he  tells  those  about  him,  you  are  a  dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goesT^nstant- 
b  10  i»niyeiB  in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and  bbsphemy  at  the  ohapel-door. 
He  is  »  Presbyterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion ;  but  he  chooses  at  present  to  whore 
with  a  papat. — He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  endeavouring  to  ruin  one  kingdom,  and  has  raised  it 
by  going  191  In  the  ruin  of  another. 

^  He  benrv  the  gallantries  of  his  bidj  with  the  indifference  of  a  stoic:  and  thinks  them  well  n- 
eooqM*aeed,  by  a  return  of  cbikiren  to  support  his  family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

"  i}e  has  three  predominant  passions,  which  you  will  seldom  find  uoitM  in  the  same  man,  as 
uiiang  froB  ^Stnai  dispoeitiuiis  of  mind,  and  naturally  thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of 
power,  Vrfc  of  money,  and  k>ve  of  pleasure ;  they  ride  him  sometimes  by  turns,  sometimes  all 
tocether.  Sinoe  he  went  into  Irebind,  he  seems  most  disposed  to  the  second,  and  has  met  with 
gssat  aaceess;  havinc  gained  by  his  government,  of  under  two  years,  five  and  forty  tbonsuMl 
psundo  bf  the  moat  favourable  computation,  half  ia  the  regular  way,  and  half  in  the  prudential. 

**  Be  was  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a  promise,  aa  I  r^ember  he  told  a  lady,  but  with 
aa  exeeplioB  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (which  was  to  get  her  a  pension );  yet  he  broke  even 
^1,  and,  1  fiiafaw.  deceived  us  both.  But  here  I  desire  to  distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a 
laigain  i  for  he  wiO  be  sare  to  keep  the  klter,  when  he  Khs  the  fairest  offer."   Vol.  iv.  p.  140—162. 

We  haTO  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to  say  much  of  Swift's  style,  or  of 
llic  general  character  of  his  literary  genius :— but  our  (pinion  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  particular  passages,  and  from  our 
introductory  observations  oa  the  school  or  class  of  authors  with  whom  he 
most  undoubtedly  be  rated.  On  the  subjects  to  which  he  confines  himself, 
he  is  unquestionably  a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous  writer.  He  is 
never  finical,  fantastic,  or  absurd — takes  advantage  of  no  equivocations  in 
argBJDent — and  puis  on  no  tawdriness  for  ornament.  Dealing  always  with 
particulars,  he  is  safe  from  all  great  and  systematic  mistakes;  and,  in  fact, 
reasons  mostly  in  a  series  of  small  ^d  minute  propositions,  in  the  handling 
of  which,  dexterity  is  more  requisite  than  genius;  and  practical  good  sense, 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  transactions,  of  far  more  importance  than  pro- 
found and  high-reaching  judgment.  He  did  not  write  history  or  philosophy, 
bat  party  pamphlets  and  journals; — ^not  satire,  but  particular  lampoons; 
— not  pleasantries  for  aU  mankind,  but  jokes  for  a  particular  circle.  Even 
in  his  pamphlets,  ttie  broader  questions  of  party  are  always  waived,  to 
make  way  for  discussions  of  personal  or  immediate  interest.  His  object  is  not 
10  show  that  the  Tories  have  better  principles  of  government  than  the  Whigs, 
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—bill  to  prove  Lord  Oxford  an  aingel,  and  Lord  Somers  a  fiend, — lo  coti- 
\  icUheDuke  of  Marlborough  of  avarice,  or  Sir  Richard  Steele  of  inaoWeDcy; 
— not  lo  poinfoul  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  the  depression  of  har  Calbolic 
population,  her  want  of  education,  or  the  discouragement  of  her  industry; 
hut  IQ  raise  an  outcry  against  an  amendment  of  the  copper  or  the  gold 
coin,  or  against  a  parliamentary  proposition  for  remitting  the  tithe  of  agl«^ 
ment.  For  those  ends,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  chose  his  means  judi«- 
ciousiy,  and  used  them  with  incomparable  skill  and  spiut :  but  to  choose 
such  ends,  we  humbly  conceive,  was  not  the  part  either  of  a  high  intellect 
or  a  high  character;  and  his  genius  must  share  in  the  disparagement  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  confined  to  the  impetuosity  and  vindictiveness  of  his 
temper. 

Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great,  and,  we  think,  ex- 
aggerated praise.  It  is  less  mellow  than  Dryden's — less  elegant  than  Pope's 
or  Addison's — less  free  and  noble  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's — and  utterly 
without  the  glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged  to  our  earlier  masters.  It 
is  radically  a  low  and  homely  style — without  grace  and  afiectatioD ;  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  profusion  of  common  words  and 
expressions.  Other  writers,  who  have  used  a  plain  and  direct  style,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  jejune  and  limited  in  their  diction,  «nd  generally  give 
us  an^mpression  of  the  poverty  as  well  as  the  lameness  of  their  language ; 
but  Swift,  without  ever  trespassing  into  figured  or  poetical  expressions,  or 
ever  employing  a  word  that  can  be  called  fine,  or  pedantic,  has  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  good  set  phrases  always  at  his  command,  and  displays  a  sort 
of  homely  richness,  like  the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe 
of  a  weathy  burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain  and  substantial  was  fatal  to  his 
poetry,  which  subsists  not  on  such  elements;  but  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  the  eiTect  of  his  humour,  very  much  of  which  depends  on  the 
imposing  gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the  various  turns  and 
heightenings  it  may  receive  from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appropriate 
expression.  Almost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  seem  to  have 
.been  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  little  minute  care  of  thediction.  For 
his  own  ease,  therefore,  it  is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low'key, 
and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar  letter  or  conversation ;  as 
that  from  which  there  was  lUlle  hazard  of  falling,  even  in  moments  of  neg- 
ligence, and  from  which  any  rise  that  could  be  efiected  must  always  be 
easy  and  conspicuous.  A  man  fully  possessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  and 
confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always  write  with  vigour  and  effect,  if 
he  can  get  over  the  temptation  of  writing  finely,  and  really  confine  himself 
to  the  strong  and  clear  exposition  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  forward. 
Half  of  the  affectation  and  offensive  pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors, 
arises  from  a  want  of  matter, — ^and  the  other  half,  from  a  paltry  ambition 
of  being  eloquent  and  ingenious  out  of  place.  Swift  had  complete  confi- 
dence in  himself ;  and  too  much  real  business  on  his  hands,  to  beat  leisure 
to  intrigue  for  the  fame  of  a  fine  ^Titcr ; — in  consequence  of  wtiich,  his 
writings  are  more  admired  by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  beslow^ed  all  his 
attention  on  their  style.  He  was  so  much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and 
so  much  accustomed  to  consider  his  writings  merely  as  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  practical  end — whether  that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  a 
party,  or  the  wounding  a  foe — that  he  not  only  disdained  the  reputation 
of  a  composer  of  pretty  sentences,  but  seems  lo  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
different to  all  sorts  of  literary  fame .    He  enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  influence 
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which  he  had  procured  by  his  writings ;  bi^t  it  was  the  glory  of  having 
carried  his  point,  and  not  of  having  written  well,  that  he  valued.  As  soon 
as  his  publications  had  served  their  turn,  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
foi^otieo  by  their  author; — and,  desirous  as  he  was  of  being  richer,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  as  little  of  making  money  as  immortality  by  means 
of  (hem.  He  mentions  somewhere,  that  except  300/.  which  he  got  for  Gul- 
liver, he  never  made  a  farthing  by  any  of  his  writings.  Pope  understood 
his  trade  better,  and  not  only  made  knowing  bargains  for  his  own  works, 
but  occasionally  borrowed  his  friends'  pieces  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the 
whole.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three  volume3^o|  Miscellanies, 
of  which  the  greater  part  were  from  the  pen  of  Swift. 

In  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of  debasing  and  defiling  what 
he  hated,  we  join  with  all  the  world  in  thinking  the  Dean  of  Saint 
PSatrick's  without  a  rival.  His  humour,  though  sufficiently  marked  and 
peculiar,  is  not  to  be  easily  defined.  The  nearest  description  we  can  give 
of  it,  would  make  it  consist  in  expressing  sentiments  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and  atrocious— or  sometimes  the  most  ener* 
g^c  and  original — in  a  sort  of  composed,  calm,  and  unconscious  way,  as  if 
they  were  plain,  undeniable,  commonplace  truths,  which  no  person  could 
dispute,  or  expect  to  gain  credit  by  announcing — and  in  maintaining  them, 
always  in  the  gravest  and  most  familiar  language,  with  a  consistency  which 
somewhat  palliates  their  extravagance,  and  a  kind  of  perverted  ingenuity, 
which  seems  to  give  pledge  for  their  sincerity.  The  secret,  in  short,  seems 
to  consist  in  employing  the  language  of  humble  good  sense,  and  simple  un^ 
doubting  conviction,  to  express,  in  their  honest  nakedness,  sentiments  which 
it  is  usually  thought  necessary  to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretences — or 
truths  which  are  usually  introduced  with  a  thousand  apologies.  The  basis 
of  the  art  is  the  personating  a  character  of  great  simplicity  and  openness,  for 
whom  the  common  moral  or  artificial  distinctions  of  society  are  supposed 
to  have  no  existence;  and  making  use  of  this  character  as  an  instrument  to 
strip  vice  and  folly  of  their  disguises,  and  expose  guilt  in  all  its  deformity, 
and  truth  in  all  its  terrors.  Independent  of  the  moral  or  satire,  of  which 
they  may  thus  be  the  vehicle^  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  to  be 
derived  from  works  of  humour  arises  from  the  constrast  between  the  grave 
unsuspecting  indifierence  of  the  character  personated,  and  the  ordinary 
feeh'ngs  of  tlie  world  on  the  subjects  which  he  discusses.  This  contrast  it  is 
easy  to  heighten,  by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absurdities  :  in  which  ease,  the 
humour  degenerates  into  mere  farce  and  buffoonery.  Swift  has  yielded  a 
little  to  this  temptation  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  but  scarcely  at  all  in  Gulliver, 
or  any  of  his  later  writings  in  the  same  style.  Of  his  laicnt  for  reviling,  we 
have  already  said  at  least  enough,  in  some  of  the  preceding  pages.* 

*  The  forei^oiiig  article  has  been  ascribed  by  contemporary  critics  to  Mr.  JeflTr^'y.  At  Uie  time 
of  its  publication,  it  fUrilcd  a  good  deal  of  dirtctmciion  from  the  periodical  press.  A  (minplilet  was 
publiahed  io  reply,  condemnatory  of  iU  severity  and  partiality.  It  wH«t  entitled  **  A  Defence 
of  Dr.  Jooatkan  Swift,  in  answer  to  certain  Objections  on  hb  Ijife  and  Writings  in  No.  Wiii.  of 
Ihc  Bdbib«igii  Re?ipw,"  and  noticed  at  length  iu  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review  for  July,  1S30. 
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COWPER* 

His  Penonal  Character  and  Merit  as  an  Author.f 

The  personal  character  of  Gowper  is  easily  estimated,  from  the  writings 
he  has  left,  and  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  publication.  He  seems  to 
hare  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  certain  feminine  gentleness  an^  delicacy 
of  character,  that  shrunk  back  from  all  that  was  boisterous,  presumptuous, 
or  rude.  His  secluded  life,  and  awful  impressions  of  religion  concurred  in 
fixing  upon  his  manners  something  of  a  saintly  purity  and  decorum,  and  iik 
cher^hing  that  pensive  and  contemplaiiye  turn  of  mind  by  which  he  was  so 
much  distinguished.  His  temper  appears  to  have  been  yielding  and  bene- 
Yolent ;  and  though  sufficiently  steady  and  confident  in  the  opinions  he  had 
adopted,  he  was  very  little  inclined,  in  general,  to  force  them  upon  the 
conviction  of  others.  The  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal  made  an  occasional 
exception :  but  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  was  toleration  and  indrtg^nce ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  satirical  and  popular  auOior  so 
entirely  free  from  jealousy  and  fastidiousness,  or  so  much  disposed  to  show 
the  most  liberal  and  impartial  favour  to  the  merit  of  others  in  literature,  in 
politics,  and  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  social  life.  No  angry 
or  uneasy  passions,  indeed,  seem  at  any  time  to  have  found  a  place  in  his 
bosom  ;  and,  being  incapable  of  malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed 
throu^  life  without  having  once  excited  that  feeling  in  the  breast  of  another. 

As  the  vrfaole  of  Gowper's  works  are  now  before  the  public,  and  as  death 
has  finally  closed  the  account  of  his  defects  and  excellencies,  the  pubfic 
voice  may  soon  be  expected  to  proclaim  the  balance,  and  to  pronounce  that 
impartial  and  irrevocable  sentence  which  is  to  assign  him  his  just  rank  and 
station  in  the  poetical  commonwealth,  and  to  ascertain  the  value  and  et- 
tent  of  his  future  reputation.  As  the  success  of  his  works  has.  In  a  great 
measure,  anticipated  this  sentence,  it  is  the  less  presumptuous  in  us  to  offer 
our  opinion  of  them. 

The  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to  us  to  consist  in^the  boldness 
and  originality  Of  his  composition,  and  in  the  fortunate  audacity  with  whidi 
he  has  carried  the  dominion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been  considered 
as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition.  The  gradual  refinement  of  taste  had,  for 
nearly  a  century,  been  weakening  the  figure  of  original  genius.  Our  poets 
had  become  timid  and  fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both  in  tho 
choice  and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the  observance  of  a  limited 
number  of  models,  who  were  thou^t  to  have  exhausted  all  the  legitimate 
resources  of  the  art.  Gowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed  this  en- 
chanted circle,  who  regained  the  natural  liberty  of  invention,  and  walked 
abroad  in  the  open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by  whom  it  was 
originally  trodden  ;  he  passed  from  the  imitation  of  poets  to  the  imitatioD  of 
nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the  representation  of  objects  that  had  not 
been  sanctified  by  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  consequences  of 
modern  manners,  in  the  common  scenery  of  a  rustic  situation,  and  the 
obvious  contemplation  of  our  public  institutions,  he  has  found  a  multitude 

*  See  remarks  on  the  religious  opinions  of  Cowper,  in  an  able  review  of  (he  Life  of  Reginald 
Heber,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  431. 
t  Hajley's  Life  of  Cowper.— Vol,  ii.  p.  80.    April,  1803. 
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of  subjecis  for  ridicule  and  reflection,  for  pathetic  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional  rapture,  that  woiild  have  been 
looked  upon  with  disdain,  or  with  despair,  by  most  of  our  poeticad  adven- 
turers. He  toot  as  wido  a  range  in  language  too,  as  in  matter;  and, 
shaking  off  the  tawdry  encumbrance  of  that  poetical  diction  which  had  nearly 
reduced  the  art  Ift  the  skiUbl  collocation  of  a  set  of  appropriate  phrases,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  set  dowQ  in  verse  every  expression  that  would  haye 
been  admitted  in  prose,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  varieties  with  which 
our  language  could  supply  him. 

Bui  while,  by  th«  use  of  this  dooMo  licence,  he  extended  the  sphere  of 
pielical  composition,  and  communicated  a  singular  character  of  freedom, 
force,  and  originalitf»  to  his  own  performances,  it  must  not  be  dissembled, 
that  ^e  presumption  which  belongs  to  most  innovators  has  betrayed  him 
into  many,  defects.  In  disdaining  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others,  he  has 
freqaently  mistaken  the  way,  and  has  been  exasperated,  by  their  blun- 
ders, to  rush  into  an  opposite  extreme.  In  his  contempt  for  their  scru- 
pulous selection  of  topics,  he  has  introduced  some  that  are  unquestionably 
low  and  uninteresting ;  and  in  his  zeal  to  strip  off  the  tinsel  and  embroidery 
of  their  language,  he  has  torn  it  (like  Jack's  coat  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub)  into 
terrible  rents  and  beggarly  tatters.  He  is  a  great  master  of  English,  and 
evlisntiy  values  himself  upon  his  Bkij^\  and  facility  in  the  application  of  its 
rich  and  diversified  idioms  :  but  he  has  indulged  himself  in. this  exercise  a 
little  too  fondly,  and  has  degraded  some  grave  and  animated  passages  by 
the  unlucky  introduction  of  expressions  unquestionably  too  colloquial  and 
(nniliar.  His  impatience  of  control,  and  his  desire  to  have  a  gr^t  scope 
and  variety  in  his  compositions,  have  led  him  not  only  la  disregard  all 
order  and  method  so  entirely  in  their  construction,  as  to  have  made  each 
of  his  larger  poems  professedly  a  complete  miscellany,  but  also  to  introduce 
into  them  a  number  of  subjects,  that  prove  not  to  be  very  susceptible  of 
poetical  discussion.  There  are  specimens  of  argument,  and  dialogue,  and 
declamation,  in  his  works,  that  partake  very  little  of  the  poetical  character, 
and  make  rather  an  awkward  appearance  in  a  metrical  production,  though 
they  might  have  had  a  lively  and  brilliant  effect  in  an  essay  or  a  sermon. 
The  structure  of  his  sentences,  in  like  manner,  has  frequently  much  more 
of  the  copiousness  and  looseness  of  oratory,  than  the  brilliant  compactness 
of  poetry;  and  he  heaps  up  phrases  and  circumstances  upon  each  other,  with 
a  profusion  that  is  frequently  dazzling,  but  which  reminds  us  as  often  of . 
the  exuberance  of  a  practised  speaker,  as  of  the  holy  inspiration  of  a  poet, 

Mr.  Uayley  has  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  satirical  talents  of 
his  friend :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  either  that  this  was  the  style  in 
which  he  was  qualified  to  excel,  or  that  he  has  made  a  judicious  selex;tion 
of  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  it.  There  is  something  too  keen  and 
vehement  in  his  invective,  and  an  excess  of  austerity  in  his  doctrine,  that 
is  not  atoned  for  by  the  truth  or  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions.  Foppery 
and  affectation  are  not  such  hateful  and  gigantic  vices,  as  to  deserve  all 
Ibe  anathemas  that  are  bestowed  upon  them;  nor  can  we  believe  that 
soldiership,  or  Sunday  music,  have  produced  all  the  terrible  eitacis  which 
he  ascribed  to  Ihem.  There  is  something  very  undignified,  too,  to  say  no 
worse  of  them,  in  the  protracted  parodies  and  mock-heroic  passages  with 
which  he  seeks  to  enliven  some  of  his  gravest  productions.  The  Sofa 
(for  instance,  in  the  Task,)  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  **  The  Splendid 
Shilling;"  the  Manitar  is  a  copy  of  something?  still  lower;  and  the  tedious 
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directions  for  raising  cucumbers^  "which  he^n  y/iih  calling  a  hotbed  ''a 
Mtercoraeeotia  heap/'  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the 
tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb.  AH  lUs  serious  pieces  contain  some  fine  devo- 
tional passages ;  but  they  are  not  without  a  taint  of  that  enthusiastic  into- 
lerance which  religious  zeal  seems  so  often  to  ptoduce.  In  a  few  places, 
there  are  symptoms  of  superstition,  also,  that  do  not  produce  even  a  good 
poetical  effect.  The  story  of  "  Young  Misagathus,"  whose  horse  pitched 
him  over  it»  head  into  the  sea,  as  a  punishment  for  Iris  blasphemy,-  is  Gji  only 
for  the  Missionary  or  the  Wonderful  Magazine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  tfte  defects  of  Gowper's  wriliiigs  with- 
out taking  notice  of  the  occasional  harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  ycrsifiear 
tion.  From  his  correspondence,  however,  it  appears  that  this  was  liot 
with  him  the  effect  of  negligence  merely,  but  that  he  really  imagined  that 
a  rough  and  incorrect  line,  now  and  then,  had  a  very  agreeable  effect  in  a 
composition  of  any  length.  This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old^s  Cowley 
among  English  writers ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  of  late  received  tlie 
sanction  of  any  one  poet  of  eminence.  In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  capable  of  defence.  The  very  essence  of  versification  is  uniformity ; 
and  while  any  thing  like  verslfeation  is  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  uni- 
formity continues  to  be  aimed  at.  What  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  an 
occasional  failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exactly  understand.  It  must 
afford  the  same  gratification,  we  should  imagine,  to  have  one  of  the  buttons 
on  a  coat  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  or  one  or  two  of  the  pillars  in  a  co- 
lonnade a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.  If  variety  is  wanted,  let  it  be 
variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a  relief  of  imperfection.  Let  the  writer  alter 
the  measure  of  his  piece,  if  he  thinks  its  uniformity  disagreeable ;  or  let  him 
interchange  it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper,  with  passages  of 
plain  and  professed  prose;  butdo  not  let  him  torture  an  intractable  scrap  of 
prose  into  the  appearance  of  verse,  nor  slip  in  an  illegitimate  line  or  two 
among  the  genuine  currency  of  his  poem.  It  can  afford  no  pleasure,  we 
should  imagine,  to  a  reviewing  general  to  see  a  miserable,  rickety,  and  dis- 
torted creature  staggering  along  in  uniform  amidst  the  tall  and  stately  bat- 
talions that  march  past  in  splendid  regularity  before  him. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  matter  that  has  a  little  more  reason  in  it. 
A  smooth  and  harmonious  verse  is  not  so  easily  written,  as  a  harsh  and 
clumsy  one :  and  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and  elegant,  the  strength  and 
force  of  the  expression  must  often  be  sacrificed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
Cowper's  view  of  the  subject,  at  least  in  one  passage.  '*  Give  me,"  says 
he,  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  **  a  manly  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  mean- 
ing in  it,  rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that  have  nothing 
but  their  smoothness  to  recommend  them."  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
this  is  not  a  defence  of  harsh  v^sification,  but  a  confession  of  inability  to 
"Write  smoothly.  Why  should  not  harmony  and  meaning  go  together? 
It  is  difficult,  to  be  sure;  and  so  it  is,  to  make  meaning  and  verse  of  any 
kind  go  together :  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  to  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties, and  if  he  do  not  overcome .  them  both,  he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an 
accompfi^mcnt  that  others  have  attained.  To  those  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  pay  due  attention  both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we  would  not 
only  address  the  preceding  exhortation  of  Cowper,  but  should  have  no 
scruple  to  exclaim,  **  Give  us  a  sentence  of  plain  prose,  full  of  spirit  and 
meaning,  rather  than  a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its  versiGcation 
(0  recommend  it." 
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Thougli  it  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  read  the  productions  of  •Cowper, 
without  being  delighted  with  his  force,  his  brilliancy,  and  his  variety ;  and 
although  the  enchantment  of  his  moral  enthusiasm  frequently  carries  U9 
insensibly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  digressions ;  it  is  equally  true,  that 
we  can  scarcely  read  a  single  page  with  attention,  without  being  offended  at 
some  coarseness  or  lowness  of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some  ''  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion/'  The  dignity  of  his  liietorical  periods  is 
often  violated  by  the  intrusion  of  some  vulgar  and  colloquial  idiom,  and  the 
full  and  transparent  stream  of  his  diction  is  broken  upon  some  obstreperous 
verse,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece  of  absolute  prose.  The  effect 
of  his  ridicule  is  sometimes  impaired  by  the  acrimony  with  which  it  is 
attended ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  moral  painting  and  religious  views 
is  injured  in  no  small  degree  by  Uie  darkness  of  the  shades  which  his  en- 
thusiasm and  austerity  have  occasionally  thtown  upon  the  canvass.  With 
all  these  defects,  however,  Cowper  will  probably  very  long  retain  his  popu- 
larity with  the  readers  of  English  poetry.  The  great  variety  and  truth  of 
his  descriptions;  the  minute  and  correct  painting  of  those  .home-scenes, 
and  private  feelings,  with  which  every  one  is  internally  familiar ;  the 
sterling  weight  and  sense  of  most  of  his  observations;  and,  above  all,  the 
great  appearance  of  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed,  and  the 
happy  use  he  has  so  often  made  of  the  most  common  and  ordinary  lan- 
guage ;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his  poons  the  character  *  of  original 
genius,  and  remind  us  of  the  merits  that  have  secured  immortality,  to 
Shakspeare. 

After  having  said  so  much  upon;  the  original  writings  of  Cowper,  we 
cannot  take  our  leave  of  him  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the  merits 
of  the  translation  with  which  we  have  found  him  engaged  for  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  his  life.  That  the  translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and 
literal  than  any  that  had  previously  been  attempted  in  English  verse,  pro- 
bably will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  admire  it: 
that  the  style  into  which  it  is  translated  is  a  true  English  style,  though  not 
perhaps  a  very  elegant  or  poetical  one,  may  also  be  assumed ;  but  we  are 
not  sure  that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticism  will  go  farther  in  its  commen- 
dation. The  language  ispften  very  tame,  and  even  vulgar :  and  there  is  by 
far  too  great  a  profusion  of  antiquated  and  colloquial  forms  of  expression. 
In  the  dialogue  part,,  the  idiomalical  and  familiar  turn  of  the  language  has 
often  an  animated  and  happy  effect ;  but  in  orations  of  dignity,  this  drama- 
tical licence  is  frequently  abused,  and  the  translation  approaches  to  a  parody. 
In  the  course  of  one  page,  we  observe  that  Nestor  undertakes  *'  to  entreat 
Achilles  io  a  cairn"  Agamemnon  calls  him,  **  this  wrangler  here.''  And 
the  godlike  Achilles  himself  complains  of  being  treated  like  *'  a  Jelhuy  ol 
no  worth. " 

^  Ye  critics^  say, 
How  poor  to  thii  was  Homer's  style !" 

In  translating  a  poetical  writer,  there  are  two  kinds  of  Q^eUly :  to  bo 
aimed  at.  Fidelity  to  the  tnatter,  and  fidelity  to  the  manuer\,iA'A\o  ori-« 
ginal.  The  best  translation  would  be  that,  certainly,  that  preserved  both. 
But,  as  this  is  generally  impracticable,  some  concessions  must  be  made 
upon  both  sides,  and  the  largest  upon  that  which  will  be  least  regrellod  by 
the  common  readers  of  the  Iranslalion.  Now,  (hough  antiquarians  and 
moral  philosophers  may  lake  great  delight  in  conlcmplaling  the  state  o( 
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manners,  opinioiM,  and  cavilisatioD,  that  prevailed  in  tke  age  of  Homer,  and* 
be  offended,  of  course,  at  any  disguise  or  modern  embellishment  that  may 
be  thrown  over  his  representation^  slill,  this  wiU  be  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration with  most  readers  otj^oeiry ;  and  if  the  smoothness  of  the  verse, 
the  perspicuity  of  the  expression,  or  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment,  must  be 
Sicrificed  to  the  observance  of  this  rigid  fidelity,  they  will  generally  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  ou^t  rather  to  have  been  saefificed  to  them,  and  Chat  the 
poetical  heauiy  ^  the  original  was  better  worth  preserving  than  the  litoul 
import  of  his  eipressioDs.  The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Homene 
diction  and  versification  is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  compositioii, 
as  the  sense  and  the  meaning  which  they  comrey.  His  poetical  reputation 
depends  quite  as  much  on  tke  one  as  on  the  other;  and  a  translator  most 
give  but  a  very  imperfect  and  unfoithfid  copy  of  his  original,  if  he  leave  out 
the  half  of  those  qualities  in  which  the  excellence  of  the  original  eonststed. 
I4  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  duty,  therefore,  to  iipitate  the  hannooy  and 
eleyation  of  bis  author's  language,  as  weH  as  to  express  his  meaning ;  aqd 
he  is  equally  unjust  and  unfaithful  to  his  original,  in  passing  over  the  bemlies 
of  his  diction,  as  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  sentiinents.  In  Cowpers 
elaborate  version,  there  are  certainly  some  striking  and  vigor6us  passages, 
and  the  closeness  of  the  translation  continually  recalls  the  original  to  the 
memory  of  a  dissfcal  reader;  but  ho  will  \wk  in  vain  for  thesiHielodious  and 
elevated  language  of  Homer  in  the  unpolished  verses  and  colloquial, 
phraseology  of  bis  translator/ 

Of  Gowper^s  letters,  we  may  safely  fllisert,  that  we  ha^  rarely  met  with, 
any  similar  collection,  of  superior  interest  or  beauty.  Though  tho  inci- 
dents to  which  they  relate  be  of  no  public  magnitude  or  moment,  and  the 
remarks  which  they  contain  be  not  uniformly  profound  or  original,  yet 
there  is  something  in  the  sweetness  and  'facility  of  the  diction,  and  more, 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpses  they  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind,  that 
diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  interest  that 
cannot  always  be  commanded  by  performances  of  greater  dignity  and  pre- 
tension. This  interest  was  promoted  and  assisted,  no  doubt,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  by  that  curiosity  which  always  sqeks  to  penetrate  into  tho 
privacy  of  celebrated  men,  and  which  had  been  almost  entiisly  frustrated 
in  the  instance  of  Cowper,  till  the  appearance  of  this  publication.  Thougli 
his  writings  had  long  been  extremely  popular,  "the  author  was  scarcely 
known  to  the  public ;  and  having  lived  ia  a  state  of  entire  seclusion  from  the 
world,  there  were  no  anecdotes  of  his  conversation,  his  habits  or  opinions, 
in  circulation  among  his  admirers.  The  publication  of  his  correspondence 
has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  deficiency ;  and  we  now  know  almost 
as  much  of  Cowper  ^s  we  do  ot  those  authors  who  have  spent  tlieir  days  in 
the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or  fashionable  notoriety.  These  letters, 
howcLver,  wMI  coiHinuc  tp  be  .read»  long  after  the  curiosity  is  gratilicd  to 
whicli  perhaps  they  owed  their  first  celebrity;  Xor  the  character  with  which 
they  make  us  acquainted »  will  always  attract  by  Its  rarity,  and  engage  by 
its  elegance;- ;  Tbe  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper's  manners  and 
disposKion,  the«roi»antic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  whiclx  his  life  was 
passed,  and  the  singular  gcrflleness  and  i^odesty  of  his  whole  character, 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  often  shed-^Q  atmosptiBre  df  repulsion 

*  The  remarks  ou  CowfHnr'fi  GxcrUeoce  in  epistolary  gpmDOMlIon  art;  eiLlra«(«.*(i  ffom  the  review 
of  the  third  volume  of  Hi»>ley>  Life  W hiiri,  Vol.  iv.  i>.  #S.  •     '  \-  /  ' 
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aromid  the  penons  of  oelebrttod  writers,  and  make  us  more  iiidiitgent  to. 
his  weaknesses,  and  more  deliglited  with  his  eioellences,  than  if  he  had 
beeD  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  ot  the  oracle  of  a  literary  coofederacy. 
The  interest  of  thjs  picture  is  still  further  heightened  Iry  the  recollection  of 
thai  tremendous  malady,  to  the  yisitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by 
die  speetader  of  that  perpetual  conflict  which  was  maintained,  through  the 
greater  part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those  constitutional  hor- 
rors, and  the  gaiety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart 
aoinuited  by  the  mildest  afiectioits. 

In  the  letlersnow  before  us,  Gowper  displays  a  great  deal  of  all  those 
peculiarities  by  wtiich  his  character  was  adorned  or  distinguished ;  he  is 
frequently  the  subject  of  his  own  observations,  and  often  delineates  the 
finer  features  of  bis  understanding  with  all  the  industry  and  impartiality  of 
a  stranger.  But  the  most  interesting  traits  are  those  which  are  uninten- 
tionally  discovered,  and  which  the  reader  coUectf^  from  expressions  that 
were  employed  for  very  different  purposes.  Ajmcmg  the  most  obvious, 
peihaps,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  these,  is  that  extraordinary  com- 
binatioo  of  shyness  and  ambition,  to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  jerj  existence  of  his  poetry.  Being  disqualified,  by  the  former,  from 
vindicating  his  proper  place  in  the  ordinary  scenes  either  of  business  or  of 
aeciety,  be  was  excited,  by  the  latter,  to  attempt  the  only  other  avenue  to 
reputation  that  appeared  to  be  open,  and  to  assert  the  real  dignity  of  the 
taleols  with  Which  he  felt  that  he  was  gifted.  If  Cowper  had  acquired  cou- 
rage enough  to  read  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  been  able  to  get 
over  the  diffidence  which  fettered  his  utterance  in  general  society,  his  genius 
would  probably  have  evaporated  in  conversation,  or  been  contented  witlx 
(he  humbler  gl<Nry  of  contributing  to  die  RoUiad  or  Connoisseur. 


GRABBE.  * 

Mr.  Crabfoe  is  the  grsatest  mannerUt,  perhaps,  of  all  our  living  poets ;  and 
it  is  father  unfortunate  that  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  mannerism 
are  not  the  most  pleasing.  The  homely,  quaint,  and  prosaic  style — the 
flat,  and  often  broken  and  jingling  verstficat^on^-^he  eternal  full-lengths  of 
low  and  worthless  characters, — with  their  accustomed  eamishings  of  sly 
jokes  and  familiar  moralising — are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  writings;  and 
are  almost  unavoidably  (he  things  by  which  we  are  first  reminded  of  him, 
when  we  take  up  any  of  his  new  productions.  Yet  they  are  not  the  things 
that  truly  constitute  his  peculiar  manner,  or  give  that  character  by  which 
he  will  and  ought  to  be  remembered  with  futurd  generations.  It  is  plain, 
indeed,  that  they  are  things  that  will  make  nobody  remembered—and  can 
never,  therefore,  be  really  <:haracteristic  of  some  of  the  most  original  and 
povrerful  poetry  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

Mr.  G.,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and  those  not  less  peculiar  or  less 
strongly  marked  than  the  blemishes  with  which  they  are  contrasted — an 
unrivalled  and  almost  magical  power  of  observation,  resulting  in  descriptions 
so  true  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as  transcripts  than  imitations — an 

*  Crftbbe'i  lUci  of  the  HftIK    Loud.  lS19.--Vol  wiui.  p.  118.  July,  1SI9. 
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anatomy  of  character  and  feeling  not  leas  exquisite  and  searching — an  oc- 
casional touch  of  matchless  tenderness — and  a  deep  and  dreadful  pathetic, 
interspersed  by  fits,  and  strangely  interwoven  with  the  most  mioule  and 
humble  of  his  detaHs.  Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound  sagacity  of 
the  remarks  with  which  he  every  now  and  then  startles  us  in  the  midst  of 
very  unambitious  discussions ; — and  the  weight  and  terseness  dt  the  maxims 
which  he  drops*  Uiie  oracular  responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no  promise 
of  such  a  revelation ;— and  last,  though  not  least,  that  sweet  and  seldom 
sounded  chord  of  lyrical  insptration,'lhe  lightest  touch  of  which  instaotly 
charms  away  all  harshness  from  his  numbers,  and  all  lowness  from  his 
themes — and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a  level  with  the  most  energetic  and  in- 
ventive poets  of  his  age. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  true*  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  this 
great  writer ;  and  it  is  in  their  mixture  with  the  oddities  and  defects  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  th#  peculiarity  of  hte  manner  seems 
to  us  substantially  to  tonsist.  The  ingredients  may  all  of  them  be  found, 
we  suppose,  in  other  writers ;  but  their  combination — in  such  pro- 
portions at  least  as  occur  in  this  instance — may  safely  be  pronounced  to 
be  original. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination  must  appear,  it  does  not 
seem  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  way  it  may  have  arisen  ;  and,  so 
far  from  regarding  it  as  a  proof  of  singular  humorousness,  caprice,  or 
affectation  in  the  individual,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that  something 
approac)iing  to  it  must  be  the  natural  result  of  a  long  habit  of  obseryatioo 
in  a  man  of  genius,  possessed  of  that  temper  and  disposition  which  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  such  a  habit ;  and  that  the  same  strangely 
compounded  and  apparently  ]ncongruou3  assemblage  of  themes  and  sen- 
timents would  be  frequently  produced  under  such  circumstances — if 
authors  had  oftener  the  courage  to  write  fr(^m  their  own  impressions, 
and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  wonder  of  the  more  shallow  and  barren 
part  of  their  readers! 

A  great  talent  for  observation,  and  ^ '^delight  in  the  exercise  of  it — the 
power  and  the  practice  of  dissecting  and  disentangling  that  subtle  and 
complicated  tissue  of  habit,  and  self-love,  and  affection,  which  constitute 
human  character — seems  to  us,  in  all  cases,  to  imply  a  contemplative 
rather  than  an  active  disposition.  It  can  only  exist,  indeed,  where  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  social  sympathy ;  for,  without  this,  the  occupation  could 
excite  no  interest,  and  afford  no  satisfaction,^ — but  only  such  a  measure 
and  sort  of  sympathy  as  is  gratified  by  being  a  spectator,  and  not  an  actor 
on  the  great  theatre  of  life — and  leads  its  possessor  rather  to  look  on  with 
eagerness  on  the  feats  and  the  fortunes  of  others,  than  to  take  a  share  for 
himself  in  the  game  that  is  played  before  him.  Some  stirring  and  vigorous 
spirits  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  which  this  taste  and  talent  is  combined  with 
a  more  thorough  and  effective  sympathy  ;  and  leads  to  the  study  of  mens 
characters  by  an  actual  and  hearty  participation  in  their  various  passions 
and  pursuits ;  — though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  such  persons  em- 
body their  observations  hi  writing,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  show 
iheir  characters  in  action,  rather  than  to  descril^  them  in  the  abstract ;  and 
to  let  their  various  personages  disclose  themselves  and  their  peculiarities,  as 
it  were,  spontaneously,  and  without  help  or  preparation,  in  their  ordinary 
conduct  and  speech — of  all  which  we  have  a  very  splendid  and  striking 
example  in  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  the  olhcr  pieces  of  that  extra- 
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offdinary  t^riter.  In  the  common  case,  however,  a  great  observer,  we 
bell&ve,  will  be  found,  pretty  certainly,  to  be  a  peison  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
temper, — who  does  not  mingle  enough  nj^ith  the  people  he  surveys,  to  be 
heated  with  thtir  passions,  or  infected  with  their  delusions — an4  who  has 
usually  been  led,  indeed,  to  take  up  the  office  of  a  looker-on,  from  some 
little  infirmity  of  nervies,  or  weakness  of  spirita,  which  has  unfitted  him 
from  playing  a  more  active  part  on  Ibe  busy  scene  of  existence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  eontemplative  turn,  and 
this  alienation  from  Ihe  vulgar  pursuits  of  mankind,  must,  in  the  first 
plac^,  produce  a  great  contempt  for  most  of  thosa  pursuits,  and  the  objects 
they  seek  to  obtain — a  levelling  of  the  factitious  distinction»  which  human 
{iridie  and  vanity  have  established  in  the  world,  and  a  mingled  scorn  and 
oompasnoo  for  the  bfty  pretensions  under  which  men  so  often  disguise  the 
DOthfngness  of  their  chosen  occupations.  When  the  many-coloured  scene 
of  life,  with  all  its  petty  agitations,  its  shifting  pomps  and  perishable  pas- 
sions, is  surveyed  by  one  who  does  not  mix  in  its  iiusinessi  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  not  appear  a  very  pitiable  and  almost  ridiculous  af&ir  ;  or 
that  the  heart  should  not  echoi  back  the  brief  and  emphatit;  exclamation 
of  the  mighty  dram^st — 


-*•  Life  Va  poor  player, 


Who  frets  and  stnits  his  boor  upon  (he  stage. 
And  then  iu  heard  no  ■lore.''-^ 

Or  the  more  sarcastic  amplification  of  it,  in  the  words  of  our  great  moral 
poet — 

^  Behold  the  Child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law. 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ; 
Some  liYclier  plaything  gives  our  Youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  butas  eni|>ty  quite : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold  our  riper  years  engage. 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  Age : 
Pleased  with  this  banbks  still  as  that  Wore, 
Till  tired  we  sleep— and  Life*s  poor  play  is  o'er  .'*' 

This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  subject : — ^but  the  first  frufls  of  ob- 
servation are  most  commonly  found  to  issue  in  Satire— the  unmasking  the 
vain  pretenders  to  wisdom  and  worth  and  happiness,  with  whom  society  is 
infested,  and  holding  up  to  the  derision  of  mankind  tliose  meannesses  of 
the  great,  those  miseries  of  the  fortunate,  and  those 

**  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise,*^ 

which  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  observer  so  quickly  detects  under  the 
glittering  exterior  by  which  they  would  fain  be  disguised  — and  which 
bring  pretty  much  to  a  level  the  intellect  and  morals  and.  enjoyments  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

This  misanthropic  end  has  unquestionably  been  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon result  of  a  habit  of  observation,  and  that  in  which  its  effects  have 
roost  generally  terminated: — yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
that  it  is  their  just  or  natural  termination.  Something,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  on  the  temper  of  the  individuidl,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
the  gall  and  die  milk  of  human  kindness  have  been  originally  mingled  ia 
his  composition.— Yet  satirists,  we  think,  have  not  in^general  been  iU- 
natored  persons — and  we  are  inclined  rather  to  ascribe  this  limited  and 
uncharitable  application  of  their  powers  of  observation  to  their  love  of 
fame  and  popularity,— which  are  well  known  to  be  best  secured  by  suo- 
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cossful  ridicule  or  iDYedive,— -or  quite  as  probably,  indeed,  to  the  nar* 
rownesfi  and  insufficieney  of  their  obserYati^ns  tbemaelyes,  and  the  impair 
fection  of  their  UleDts  for  their  due  conduct  and  extension.  It  ii  eerlafi, 
at  least,  we  Uiink,  that  the  satirist  viabes  use  but  of  half  the  discoYenes 
of  the  obseryer ;  and  teaches  but  half  «-^  and  the  woraer  half-^-^f  the  lea- 
sons  which  may  be  deduced  from  bis  occupation.-^ H^  puts  down,  in- 
deed, the  proud  pretensions  of  the  great  and  arrogant,  and  levels  the 
vain  distinctioBB  which' human  ambition  hasetaUs^hed  among  the  brethren 
of  manlund-^e 

^  Bares  the  meao  ht&rt  that  lurks  beneatli  a  star,'' 

•--and  destroys  the  illusions  which  would  limit  our  sympathy  fo  the 
forward  and  figuring  persons  of  this  wdrld — the  favourites  of  Dune  and 
fortune.  But  the  true  result  of  oMervation  should  be  not  so  mmb  to 
cast  down  the  proud,  as  to  raise  up  the  lowly — not  so  much  lo  extin- 
guish our- sympathy  with  the  powerful  and  renowned,  as  to  extend  it  to 
all  those  who,,  in  humbler  conditions,  ihaye  the  same  claims  on  ow  esteem 
or  affection.  •  It  is  not  surely  the  natural  tonsequenee  of  learning  to  jiidge 
truly  of  the  characters  of  men,  that  we  should  despise  or  be  indiffMeiit 
«i)out  them  all ;  — and  though  we  have  learned  to  see  throu^  the  false 
glare  which  plays  round  the  envied  summits  of  existence,  and  to  know 
how  little  dignity,  or  happiness,  or  worth,  or  wisdom,  may  sometimes  be- 
long to  the  possessors  of  power  and  fortdne  and  learning  and  renown,-- 
It  does  net  follow,  by  any  means^  that  we  should  look  upon  the  whole  of 
human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and  imposture,  or  think  the  concerns  of  our 
species  fit  subjects  only  for  scorn  and  derision.  Our  promptitude  to  ad- 
mire and  to  envy  will  indeed  be  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated,  and 
our  distrust  of  appearances  increased ;— but  the  sympathies  and  affections 
of  our  nature  will  continue,  and  be  better  directed— our  love  of  our  kind 
will  not  be  diminished— and  our  indulgence  for  their  faults  and  follies,  if 
we  read  our  lesson  aright,  will  be  signally  strengthened  and  confixmed. 
The  true  and  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  a  habit  of  obsa^atioo,  and  a 
thorou^  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  human  character,  will  be,  not  ta 
extinguish  our  sympalhy,  but  to  extend  it — to  turn,  no  donht,  many  a 
Uirob  of  admiration  and  many  a  sigh  of  love  into  a  smile  of  derision  ar 
of  pity,  but  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  much  that  commands  our  faomi^ 
and  excites  our  affection  in  those  humble  and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
heart  and  understanding  which  never  engage  the  attention  of  the  incu- 
rious,— and  to  bring  the  whole  family  of  mankind  nearer  to  a  level,  by 
finding  out  latent  merits  as  well  as  latent  defects  in  all  its  memben, 
and  cottpensating  the  flaws  that  are  deteoted  in  the  boasted  omamente  of 
life,  by  bringing  to  light  the  richness  and  the  lustre  that  deep  in  the  mines 
beneath  its  surface. 

We  are  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not  at  once  perceive  the  apph* 
cation  of  these  profound  rennrks  to  the  subject  immedinteiy  before  ns.  But 
fliere  are  others,  we  doubt  not,  who  do  not  need  to  be  idd,  duit  ibey  are 
intended  to  explain  how  Mr.  €raU)e,  and  other  persons  with  the  eame  gift 
af  observation^  should  so  often  busy  themselves  with  what  may  be  conaiderad 
as  lo^wr  and  vulgar  characters ;  and,  declining  all  dealings  with  heroes  and 
heroic  topics,  should  not  only  venture  to  seek  for  an  intca^st  in  the  oonoaiss 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  actually  intersperse  small  pieces  of  ndimle  with 
thek  undignified  palhos,  and  endeavoor  to  make  th^  readers  lodt  on  their 
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hooks  with  Ihe  same  mingled  feeliogs  of  coHipaagion  and  ammement  with 
whtcb— unnatural  as  it  may  appear  io  the  readers  of  poetry— »they,  and  all 
j«dieiou9  observers,  aelaally  look  upon  human  life  and  human  nature.  This, 
me  are  pecsuaded ,  is  the  true  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  Ihe 
author  before  us;  and  though  we  have  disserted  upon  it  a  little  longer  than 
Booessary ,  we  really  (hink  it  m^j  enable  our  readers  to  compreh^  him» 
oiirremarkson  him,  something  better  than  they  could  havedonewithoutit. 
There  is,  as  everybody  must  have  felt,  a  strange  mixture  of  satire  and 
sympathy  in  iJl  his  psoductions — a  great  kindltnees  and  compassion  for  the 
cfTors  aud  sufferings  of  our  poor  human  nature ;  but  a  strong  distrust  of  its 
lierok  virtues  and  high  pretensions.     His  heart  is  always  open  to  pity, 
and  all  the  milder  emotions-— but  there^is  little  aspfration  after  the  grand 
and  sobKme  o{  character,  nor  very  much  encouragement  for  raptures 
and  ecstasies  of  any  descripti(in.     These,  he  seems  to  think,  are  things 
rather  too  fine  for  the  said  poor  human  nature— i^nd'^hat,  in  our  low  and 
erring  condition^  it  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  pretend,  eithw  to  very  exalted 
and  immaculate  virtue,  or  verypure  and  exquisite  happihess.   He  not  only 
never  meddles,  therefore,  widli  the  delicate  distresses  and  noMe  fires  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  tragic  and  epic  fable,  but  may  generally  bowdetected 
indidging  in  a  lurking  sneer  at  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  all -such  superfine 
imaginatioD»-^nd  turning  to  draw  men  in  their  true  postmres-  and  dimen-- 
sioos,  dxid  with  alltlie  imperfections  that  actually  belong  to  their  condition : 
—the  prosperous  and  happy  overshadowed  witti  passing  clonds  of  etmui, 
and  disturbed  with  little  flaws  of  bad  humour  and  discontent — the  great  and 
wise  beset  at  times  wilh  strange  weaknesses  and  meannesses  and  paltry 
vexation^ — and  even  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  falling  far  below  die 
standard  of  poeticd  perfection — and  stooping  every  now  and  then  to  paltry 
jealousies  and  prejudices— or  sinking  into  shabby  sensualities,— or  medi- 
tating ofi  their  own  exoelleoce  and  importance,  vnth  a  ludicrous  and  lamen- 
lable  anxiety. 

This  is  one  «de  of  the  picture ;  and  characterises  sufficiently  the  satirical 
veih  of  our  author :  but  the  oAer  is  the  most  extensive  and  important.  In 
rejecting  the  vulgar  sources  of  interest  in  poetical  narratives,  and  reducing 
his  ideri  persons  to  the  ^ndard  of  redity,  Mr.  C.  does  by  no  means  seek 
to  ntinguish  Uie  sparks  of  human  sjmpathy  within  us,  or  to  tfirow  any 
damp  on  the  curiosity  with  which  we  naturally  ex{^ore  the  characters  of 
each  other.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  irfforded  new  and  more  wholesome 
food  for  all  those  propenskies— and,  by  placing  before  us  those  details  which 
our  pride  or  fastidiousAess  is  so  apt  to  overtook,  has  disclosed,  in  dl  their 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  and  unadulterated  workings  of  those  affec- 
tions which  are  at  ttie  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  are  really  rendered 
less  touching  by  the  exaggerations  cf  more  ambitious  artists — ^while  he  ex- 
hibits, vnth  admirable  force  and  endless  variety,  all  those  combinations  of 
yaasioDB  and  opinions,  and  aH  that  cross-play  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  and 
inddence  and  ambition,  and  habit  and  reason,  which  make  up  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  individuals,  and  present  to  every  one  an  instraolive  pie- 
tine  of  his  neighbour  or  himself.  Seeing,  by  the  pertecMon  of  his  art,  the 
■aster  passions  in  their  springs,  and  tkhe  higli  capacities  in  their  rudiments 

nod  having  acquired  the  gift  of  tracing  all  the  propensities  and  marking 

tendencies  of  our  plastic  nature,  in  their  first  dight  indications,  or  from  the 
very  disguises  they  so  often  love  to  assume,  he  does  not  need,  in  order  to 
draw  out  his  characters  in  all  their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar  demfiBr 
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8tralion  of  those  striking  iind  decided  aclions  by  nvhich  their  maturity  is 
proclaimed eten  to  the  careless  and  inattentive; — ^bat  delights  to  point  out 
to  his  readers  the  seeds  or  tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  feehngs  and 
singularities  which  wail  only  for  occasion  and  opportunity  to  burst  out  and 
astonish  the  world — ^and  to  acoustom  them  to  trace,  in  characters  and  ac- 
tions apparently  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  the  self-same  attributes 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  would  attract  universal  attention,  and 
furnish  themes  for  the  most  popular  apd  impaasioned  descriptions. 

That  he  should  not  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  by  any  regard 
iq  the  rank  or  condition  which  his  persons  hold  in  society,  may  easily  be 
imagined ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  ends  he  aims  at,  might  readily  be  forgiven. 
But  we  fear  that  his  passion  for  observation,  and  the  delight  he  takes  in 
tracing  out  and  analysing  all  the  little  traits  that  indicate  character,  and  all 
the  litUe  circumstances  that  influence  it,  hav^  sometimes  led  him  to  be  care- 
less about  his  selection  of  the  instances  in  which  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  or 
at  least  to  select  them  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  gjive 
them  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  For  the  purposes  ot  mere 
anatomy,  beauty  of  form  or  complexion  are  things  quite  indifferent;  and 
the  phy^ologisl,  who  examines  plants  only  to  study  their  internal  structure, 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  all  the  contrivances  by  which  their  various 
functions  are  performed,  pays  no  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  hues, 
the  sweetness  of  their  odours,  or  the  graces  of  their  form.  Those  who 
come  to  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  nmy  parti- 
cipate, perhaps,  in  this'  indifference ;  but  the  world  at  large  will  wonder  at 
them ;  and  he  will  engage  fewer  pupils  to  listen  to  his  instructions,  than  if 
,  he  had  cbndescended  in  some  degree  to  consult  their  predilections  in  the 
beginning.  It  is  the  same  case,  we  think,  in  many  respects,  with  Mr.  Crabbe. 
Relying  for  the  interest  he  is  to  produce,-  on  the  curious  expositions  he  is  to 
make  of  the  elements  of  human  character ;  or  at  least  finding  his  own  chief 
gratification  in  those  subtle  investigations,  he  seems  to  care  very  little  upon 
what  particular  individuals  he  pitches  for  the  purpose  of  these  demonstrations. 
Almost  every  human  mind,  he  seems  to  think,  may  serve  to  display  that  fine 
and  mysterious  mechanism  which  it  is  his  delight  to  explore  and  explain; 
and  almost  every  condition,  and  every  history  of  life,  afford  occasions  to 
show  how  it  may  be  put  into  action,  and  pass  through  its  various  combina- 
tions. It  seems,  therefore,  almost  as  if  he  had  caught  up  the  first  dozen  or 
two  of  persons  that  came  across  him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  then 
opening  uphis  little  window  in  their  breasts,  and'applying  his  tests  and  in^ 
«truments  of  observation,  had  set  himself  about  such  a  minute  and  curious 
iscruliny  of  their  whole  habits,  history,  adventures,  and  dispositions,  as  he 
thought  must  ultimately  create  not  only  a  familiarity,  but  an  interest,  which 
ihe  first  aspect  of  the  subject  was  far  enough  from  leading  any  one  to  expect. 
That  he  succeeds  mor§;frequently  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  we  are 
very  willing  to  alloM«.:CBut  we  cannot  help  feeling  also,  that  a  little  more 
{>ains  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  his  characters,  would  have  made  his  power 
of  observation  and  description  tell  with  tenfold  effect;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
the  exquisite  truth  of  his  delineations,  and  the  fineness  of  the  perceptions  by 
which  he  wasenabled  to  make  them,  it  ;^  impossible  to  take  any  considerable 
interest  in  many  of  his  personages,  or  toavoid  feeling  some  degree  of  fatigue 
at  the  minute  and  patient  exposition  that  is  made  of  all  tliat  belongs  to  them. ' 

*  Several  admirable  notices  of  Crabbers  poetry  bave  appeared  in  (he  Edinburrb  ReTieW< 
^See  Vql.  xu.  p.  131.;  Vol.  xtL  p.  80;  Vol.  ;xx.  p.  277. 
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PARALLEL  BETWEEN  CRABBE  AND  WORDSWORTH/ 

,  There  is  a  (ruth  and  a  force  in  many  of  Gra^be's  delineatioos  of  rustic 
life,  ^which  is  calcuhted  to  sink  deep  into  the  memory;  and,  being  eon- 
^ed  by  d«iiy  observaljon,  they  are  recalled  upon  innumerable  occasions, 
'tAea  the  ideal  pictures  of  more  fanciful  authors  have  lost  all  their  interest. 
JSr  ourseires  at  least,  we*  piofess  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for  many 
oflhesesirolig  impressions;  and  have*  known  more  than  one  of  our  un- 
'poa^cal  acquaintances,  who  declared  they  could  never  pass  by  a  parish 
woikhouse,  without  thinking  of  the  description  of  it  they  had  read  at  school 
yi  (he  Poetical  Extracts.  The  volumarbefore  us  will  renew,  we  trust,  and 
extend  many  such  impressibns.  It  contains  all  the  former  productions  of 
the  auttipr,  with  about  double  their  bulk  of  new  matter ;  most  of  it  in  the 
same  taste  and  manner  of  composition  Willi  the  former,  and  some  of  a  kind, 
of  which  we  have,  had  no  previous-example  in  this  author.  The  whole, 
however,  19  of  tto  ordinary  merit,  and  will  be  found,  we  have  little  doubt, 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  Mr.  Crabbe  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most 
origiaat,  Aervous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the  present  century. 

llis  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force,  and  trutli  of  descripUon,  joined 
for  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and  condensation  of  expression ;  that 
kind  of  strength  and  originality  which  we  meet  wilh  in  Cowper,  and  Uiat 
sort  oC  diction  and  versification  which^ve  admire  in  Goldsmith.  If  he  can 
be  saii^to  have  imitated  the  manner  of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed, 
who  has  bee«  the  object  of  hil  imitation ;  and  yet  his  general  train  of 
thinking,  and  his  views  ^t  society,  are  so  extremely  opposite,  that,  when 
"  The  Village"  was  first  published,  it  was  commonly  considered  as  an  anti- 
dote or  an  answer  to  the  more  captivathig  representations  of  ''The  Deserted 
Village."  Compared  with  this  celebrated  author,  he  vnll  be  found,  we 
think,  to  have  more  vigour  «ipd  less  delicacy ;  and  while  he  must  be  ad- 
mitled  to  be  inferior  in  Ui^  fine  finish  and  uniform  beauty  of  hiscompo- 
flitibn,  we  cannot  helji  consideriiighim  as  superior,  both  in  the  variety  and 
the  truth  of  his  ))ictures.  !{nstead  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tenderness 
which  overspreads  the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we  nnd  in  Mr.  Crabbe 
mamj  ^eams  of  gaiety  and  humour.  ThougA  his  habitual  views  of  life  are 
more  gloomy  than  those  of  his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  far 
more  cheerful ;  and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by, 
he  can  collect  himself  for  sarcastic  pleasantry,  or  unt)cnd  in  innocent  play- 
fulness. His  diction,  though  generally  pure  and  powerful,  is  sometimes 
harsh,  and  sometimes  quaint;  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a  couplet 
or  two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a  character  of  inelegance  to  the 
passages  in  which  they  occur.  With  a  taste  less  disciplined  and  less  fasti- 
dious than  that  of  Goldsmith,  he  has,  in. our  apprehension,  a  keener  eye  for 
obaenration,  and  a  readier  hand  for  the  delineation  of  what  he  has  observed. 
There  is  less  poetical  keiepiiig  in  his  whole  performance ;  but  the  groups  of 
which  it  consists  are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal  genivs,  and  drawn 
with  greater  spirit  as  well  as  greater  fidelity. 

It  is  not  quite  fan*,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a  detailed  parallel -between  a 
Irriog  poet,  and  one  whose  reputation  has  been  sealed  by  death,  and  by  the 
immatable  sentence  of  a  surviving  generation.     Yet  there  are  so  few  of  his 

*  CmbbeNPocmt.    London  1806— Vut.  xit.p.  131.* 
rot.  II.  • 
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contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe  bears  any  resemblance,  that  we  cao 
scarcely  explain  our  opioion  of  his  merit,  w[ithout  comparing  him  lo  aottie  of 
his  predecessors.  The/e  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed,  from  whose  works  thOee 
of  Blr.  Crabbe  might  receive  all  that  elucidation  which  results  from  con- 
trast, and  from  an  entire  opposition  in  all  points  of  lasM  and  opinion.  .We' 
allude  now  to  the  Wordsworttis,  and  the  Southeys,  and  Goleriigea,  and  ^1 
that  misguided  fraternity,  that,  with  good  intentions  and  extraofdiBary 
talents,  are  labouring  to  bruag  back  our  poetry  ic^  the  fantastical  oddity  aai 
puling  childishness  of  Withers,  Quarles,  or  Marvel.  Thesd  ttotlemen 
write  a  great  deal  about  rustic  life,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crabbe;  and  tbey  ev«ii 
agree  with  him  in  dwelling  much  on  ils  discomforts  :  but  nothing  can  be 
more  opposite  than  the  views  they  take  of  the  subjejct,  or  the  manner  is 
which  they  execute  their  representation  of  them.' 

Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England  pretty  much  as  they 
are,  and  as  they  must  appear  to  oyery  one  who  will  take  the  trooble  of  ex- 
amining into  their  condition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  r^hders  his  sketches 
in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful, — ^by  seleclteg  what  is  most 
fit  for  description ,-*by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as  must  catch  the 
attention  or  awake  the    memory, — and  by  -scattering,  over  ihk  whole, 
audi  traits  of  m<Mral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and  of  useful  reflacUon,  as 
every  one  must  feel  to  be  natural  and  own  to  be  powerful.    The  gentle- 
men of  the  new  school,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  ever  condescend  to  take 
their  subjects  from  any  description  of  persons  Uiat  are  at  all  known  lo  the 
common  inhabitants  of  the  world;  but  invent  for  themselves  certain ;wbiDi- 
sical  and  unheard'-of  beii^,  to  whom  th«y  impute  some  fantastical  com- 
bination of  feelings,  and  labour  to  excite  our  sympathy  for  them,  either  hj 
placing  them  in  incredible  situations,  or  by  some  strained  and  exaggerated 
moralisaUon  of  a  vague  and  tragical  description.     Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short, 
shows  us  something  which  we  have  all  seen,  and  may  see,  in  real  life ;  and 
draws  from  it  such  feelings  and  such  reflections  as  every  human  being  mwC 
acknowledge  that  it  is  calculated  to  excite.   He  ddligfals  us  by  the  trolh,  aiid 
vivid  and  picturesque  beauty,  5f  his  representations,  knd  by  the  force  and 
pathos  of  the  sensations  with  which  we  feel  that  ^ley  ought  (o  be  connected. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  associates  show  us  something  that  meie  obser- 
vation never  yet  suggested  to  any  one .   They  introduce  us  to  bein^  whose 
existence  was  not  previously  suspected  by  the  acutest  observers  of  nature; 
and  excite  an  interest  for  them,  more  by  an  eloquent  and  refined  analysis 
of  their  own  capricious  feelings,  than  by  any  obvious  or  very  intdUgiUe 
ground  of  sympathy  in  their  situation.    The  common  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  our  general  knowledge  of  human  character,  do  not  enable  us 
either  to  understand,  or  to  enter  into,  the  feelings  of  their  character*.    Tbey 
are  unique  specimens  and  varieties  of  our  kind,  and  must  be  studied  under 
a  separate  classification.    They  have  an  idiosyncrasy,  upon  which  all  com- 
mon occurrences  operate  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  'and  those  who  are  belt 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  with  other  poetry,  are  at  a  loss  to  cooh 
prehend  the  new  system  of  feeling  and  of  writing  which  is  here  tntrodncerf 
to  their  notice.    Instead  of  the  men  and  women  of  ordinary  humanity,  we 
have  certain  moody  and  capricious  personages,  made  after  the  poet's  own 
heart  and  fancy, — acting  upon  principles,  and  speaking  in  a  language  of  Ibmr 
own.    Thus,  instead  of  employing  the  plain  vulgar  character,  which  may 
be  read  by  all  the  world,  these  writers  make  use  of  a  sort  of  cipher,  which 
can  only  be  learned  with  pains  and  study ;  and,  dressing  up  all  their  persons 
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ia  a  kiiid  of  groteflque  uiasquerade  habit»  they  have  giyea  birth  to  a  sp^ciei 
of  oompoeitioii  more  fapUstie  and  unoatonl  than  a  pastoral  or  an  opera. 
Into  thia  unnatural  (M>mpo6ition,  howeyer»  they  have  introduced  a  great 
deal  of  eloquence  and  beauty,  and  have  put  many  natural  thoughts  and 
touching  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  their  imaginary  persons.  By  this 
means,  and  by  the  novelty  of  their  manner,  they  have  seduced  -tnany  into 
a  giraat  admiration  of  their  genios,  and  even  made  Some  willing  to  believe, 
that  their  conception  of  character,  is  in  itself  just  and  natural,  and  that  all 
preceding  writers  have  been  in  an  error  with  regard  to  that  great  element 
of  poetry.  Many,  to  be  sure ,  found  il  impossible  to  understand  either  their 
fffeeepts  or  their  example ;  and,  unable  to  recognise  the  traits  of  our  com^ 
men  nature  in  the  strange  habiliments  with  which  tiMse  ingenious  persons 
had  adorned  it,  ghve  up  the  attempt  in  despair;  and,  recurring  to  easier 
authors,  looked  on,  with  mixed  wonder  and  contempt,  while  they  were 
collecting  the  suffirages  of  their  admirers.  Many,  howevw,  did  understand  a 
pari;  and,  in  their  raised  imaginations,  CBuicied  Uiat  they  admired  the  whole; 
while  others,  who  only  guessed  at  a  passage  here  and  there,  laboured,  by 
their  encomiums,  to  have  it  thought  that  there  was  nothing  which  passed 
their  comprehension. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  or  the  more  r6oeflt 
publication  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  scarcely  deny  the  justice  of  this  le- 
piesentation;  but  in  order  to  vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  ines- 
timable advantage,  we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  hasty  references  to  the 
former,  and  by  far  the  least  exceptionable,  of  these  productions. 

A  village 'schoolmaster,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  common  poetical  cha* 
racter.  .  Goldsmith  has  drawn  him  inimitably ;  so  has  Shenstone,  with  the 
slight  change  of  sex ;  and  Mr.  Grabbe,  in  two  passages,  has  followed  their 
footsteps.  Now,  Mr.. Wordsworth  has  a  village  schoolmaster  also-Hi 
personage  who  makes  no  small  figure  in  three  or  four  of  his  poems.  But 
by  what  traits  is  this  worthy  old  gentleman  delineated  by  the  new  poet? 
No  pedantry-^no  innocent  vanity  of  Jeaming — no  mixture  of  indulgence 
with  the  pride  of  power,  and  of  poverty  with  the  consciousness  of  rare  ac* 
quirements.  Every  feature  which  belongs  to  the  situation,  or  marks  the 
character  in  common  apprehension,  is  scomfuHy  discarded  by  Mr.  Words- 
wortbff  who  represents  this  grey-haired  rustic  pedagogue  as  a  sort  of  half 
tnopf  sentimental  person,  overrun  with  fine  feelings,  constitutional  mer- 
rimeal,  and  a  most  humorous  melancholy.  Here  are  the  two  stanzas  in 
wh^  this  consistent  and  intelligible  character  is  portrayed.  The  diction 
is  al  least  as  new  as  the  conception. 

"*  The  iiighs  which  MaUliew  heard  were  ligh* 
Of  one  tired  out  with /«ar  and  wuubust ; 
The  tetrt  which  came  to  Matthew's  ef  et 
Were  tean  of  IighU-#Aa  oil  ^gleum§9». 

Yet  lonietimes,  when  the  tecret  cap 

Of  still  and  serkrai  thoii{{ht  went  rocmd. 
He  uem'd  as  if  he  drank  U  tgv, 

He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

Thou  tomi,  of  God's  best  eartUy  mould/*  &c. 

A  frail  damsel  is  a  character  conmion  enough  in  all  poems;  and  one  upon 
which  many  fine  and  pathetic  lines  have  been  expended.  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  written  more  than  three  hundred  lines  on  that  subject :  but,  instead  of 
new  imagee  of  tenderness,  or  delicate  representatiofi  of  intelligible  feelings. 
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he  has  oontriTed  to  tell  us  notbing  whatever  of  the  unfortuiiAte  fair  one, 
but  that  her  name  is  Martha  Ray,  and  that  she  goes  up  to  the  top  of  a  biH, 
in  a  red  cloak,  and  cries  •'  0  misery  l"  All  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  filled 
with  a  description  of  an  old  thorn  and  a  pond,  and  of  the  silly  stories  which 
the  neighbouring  old  women  told  about  them. 

The  spofrte  of  childhood,  and  the  untimely  death  of  promising  youth,  is 
also  a  common  topic  of  poetry.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  made  some  blank 
verse  about  it;  tut,  instead  of  the  delightful  and  picturesque  sketdi^  ^th 
which  so  many  authors  of  moderate  talents  have  presented  us  on  this  in- 
viting subject,  all  that  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  of  the  rustic  child  is 
that  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  shouting  to  the  owls,  and  hearing  them 
answer.  To  make  amends  for  diis  brevity,  the  process  of  his  mimicry  is 
most  accurately  described. 

Wkh  fingen  inlerwoveii^  both  bonds 


Pre«'d  dotely,  pahn  to  pdm,  and  to  hw  moath 
Uplifted,  he,  at  through  an  inatmniait. 
Blew  munio  hootingt  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  answer  him." • 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  him ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  one  accomplishment, 
we  are  told,  that  the  author  has  frequently  stood  mute,  and  ga^  on  his 
grave,  for  half  an  hour  together  i 

Love,  and  the  fantasies  of  lovers,  have  afforded  an  ample  theme  to  poels 
.of  all  ages.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  has  thought  fit  to  compose  a  piece, 
illustrating  this  copious  subject  by  one  single  thought.  A  lover  trots  away 
to  see  his  mistress  one  fine  evening,  staring  all  the  way  at  the  moon ;  when 
he  comes  to  her  door, 

**  0  merej !  to  myself  I  cried,. 
if  Lucy  ahould  be  dead  !" 

And  there  the  poem  ends ! 

Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  xxmunon  candour  and  disoenunent  to 
say,  whether  these  representations  of  character  and  sentiment  are  drawn 
from  that  eternal  and  universal  standard-  of  truth  and  nature,  whidi  every 
one  is  knowing  enough  to  recognise,  and  no  one  great  enough  to  depart 
from  with  impunity ;  or  whether  they  are  not  formed,  as  we  have  described 
them,  upon  certain  fantastic  and  afiected  peculiarities  in  the  mind  or  bncy 
of  the  author,  into  which  it  is  most  improbable  that  many  of  his  readers 
will  enter,  and  which  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  comprdiended  without 
much  efibrt  and  explanation.  Instead  of  multiplying  instances  of  these 
wide  and  wilful  aberrations  from  ordinary  nature,  it  may  be  more  satis- 
factory to  produce  the  author's  own  admission  of  the  narrowness  of  the  plan 
upon  which  he  writes,  and  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  whidi 
he  himself  sometimes  thinks  it  necessary  for  his  readers  to  keep  in  view, 
in  order  to  understand  the  beauty  or  propriety  of  his  delineations. 

A  pathetic  tale  of  guilt  or  superstition  may  be  told,  we  are  apt  to  fancy, 
by  the  poet  himself,  in  his  general  character  of  poet,  with  full  as  much 
effect  as  by  any  other  person.  An  old  nurse,  at  any  rate,  or  a  monk  or 
parish  clerk,  is  always  at  hand  to  give  graco^to  such  a  narration.  None  of 
these,  however,  would  satisfy  Mr.  Wordsworth.  He  has  written  a  kmg 
poem  of  this  sort,  in  which  he  thinks  it  indispensably  necessary  to  apprise 
the  reader,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  represent  the  language  and  sen- 
timents of  a  particular  character— of  which  character,  he  adds,  "  the  reader 
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will  hare  a  general  notion,  if  he  has  ever  known  a  man,  a  captain  of  a 
amail  trading  vesBel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle  age  of  life, 
has  retired  upon  an  annuity, or  emailindependeni  income,  lo  some  village 
or  country  town,  of  which  he  was  not  a  nathfe,  or  in  which  he  had  not 
been  fpcustomed  to  Wre," 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  among  all  the  readers 
of  IM;  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  single  individual  who  has  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  a  person  of  this  very  peculiar  description ;  or  who  is  capable  of 
forming  any  sort  of  conjecture  of  the  particular  disposition  and  turn  of 
thinking  which  such  a  combination  of  attributes  would  be  apt  to  produce. 
To  us,  we  will  oonfess,  the  annance  appears  as  ludicrous  and  absurd  as  it 
would  be  in  tha  author  of  an  ode  or  an  epic  to  say,  **  Of  this  piece  the 
reader  will  necessarily  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment,  unless  he  is 
apprised,  that  it  was  written  by  a  pale  man  in  a  green  coat, — sitting  crpss- 
legged  on  an  oaken  stool,-*wilh  a  scratch  on  his  nose,  and  a  spelling 
dictionary  on  the  table."* 

From  these  childish  and  absurd  affectations,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to 
the  manly  sense  and  correct  picturing  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and,  after  being 
dazzled  and  made  giddy  wiUi  the  elaborate  raptures  and  obscure  originalities 
ot  these  new  artists,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  again  with  the  spirit  and  nature 
of  our  old  masters,  in  the  nervous  pages  of  the  author  now  before  us. 

« 

''  *  SoMe  of  oqr  redden  uuy  hurt  a  cvriMity  to  know  in  what  mamior  this  old  aonniiaot  eaptaia 
oxpKHBi  himsdf  io  the  Tillage  of  bi9  adoption.  For  their  gratificatioo,  we  annex  the  two  ftnt 
•taBflu  olhii  ttory.  in  which,  with  all  the  attention  we  baTe  oeen  able  to  beetow,  we  bafe  been 
WUAf  Unable  to  detect  aojr  characteristic  traits,  either  of  a  seaman,  an  annuitaat,  or  a  ttnuiger 
im  a  country  town.    It  is  a  style,  on  the  oootraiy,  which  we  should  ascribe,  without  hesitation,  to 

Ian  poetical  fraternity  in  the  West  of  England^  and  which,  we  f  erily  beliere,  neyer  was,  and 

wil  DC,  used  by  any  one  out  of  that  fraternity. 

^  There  is  a  thorn — it  looks  so  old. 

In  truth  Tou'd  And  it  bard  to  say 
How  it  ooold  erer  baTc  been  youngs 

It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 
Not  higher  than  a  two  yean^  child, 

It  stands  eraet,  this  aged  tborn; 
^  No  leares  it  has,  no  thorny  points ; 

It  is  a  mass  of  knotted  joints, 

A  wretched  thing  fbrkim. 
Itstands  erect,  and  like  a  stone. 
With  lichens  it  is  overgrown. 

**  Ldke  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'^rgrown 

With  lichens  to  the  Tory  top. 
And  hung  witfi  beary  tuns  or  moss, 

A  melfuieboly  crop. 
Up  from  the  earth  these  mosses  creep, 

And  this  poor  thorn  they  dasp  it  round 
80  dose,  /ou'd  say  that  they  were  bent. 
With  pkm  and  manifest  intent, 

Td  drag  it  to  the  ground; 
And  all  had  join'd  in  one  endeafoar, 
To  hvff  this  poor  thorn  for  erer." 
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DR.  DARWIN. 

His  PhilMophical  SpeovJatimis,  and  his  Merit  as  Poet.* 

Only  a  few  yean  have  elapsed  aince  the  genius  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Botanic  Garden  "  first  bunt  on  the  public  notice  in  all  its  splendour.  The  no- 
Telty  of  his  plan,  and  imposing  air  of  boldness  and  originality  in  his  poeticri 
as  well  as  philosophical  speculations,  and  a  striking  display  of  command  orer 
some  of  the  richest  sources  of  poetical  embellUhraent,  were  sufficient  to 
secure  to  him  a  large  share  of  approbation,  even  from  the  most  fastidious 
readen,  and  much  more  than  sufficient  to  attract  the  gaze,  .and  the  indis- ' 
criminating  acclamations,  of  a  herd  of  admiren  and  imitaton.  Yet,  with 
all  these  pretensions  to  permanent  fame,  we  are  much  deceived,  if  we  ha^ 
not  already  observed,  in  that  of  Dr.  Darwin,  the  visible  symptoms  of  de* 
cay.    Whether  in  consequence  of  more  sober  and  chastened  reflection,  or 
from  mere  caprice,  or  from  whatever  other  cause  it  may  have  proceeded, 
his  beaoties  seem  to  have  quickly  palled  upon  the  public  taste ;  and  his  de- 
dine  from  the  exalted  place  he  once  appeared  to  hold,  has  beHi  unhappily 
aocelerated  by  the  ridicule  of  tasteless  and  impotent  imitation.    Still,  how* 
ever,  we  presume  that  the  former  admiren  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry  will 
turn  with  some  degree  of  pleasing  expectation  to  this  posthumous  work ; 
and  though  we  are  very  far  from  thinking  that  it  h  likely  to  produce  any 
new  fluctuation  of  opinion,  we  may  safely  promise  them  the  satisfaction  of 
recognising  the  same  characteristic  manner,  and  some  of  the  same  petuliar 
excellences,  which  distinguish  his  former  compositions.   At  the  same  time, 
we  feel  little  hesitation  in  slating,  that  ''The  Temple  of  Nature"  appean 
to  us,  in  poetical  excellence,  to  fall  Car  short  of  "  The  Botanic  Garden ;" 
and  that,  without  possessing  an  equal  share  of  beauties,  its  defects  are  more 
frequent  and  obtrusive. 

It  requires  no  stretch  of  candour  to  admit,  that  Dr.  Darwin  was  pos- 
sessed of  talents,  which,  under  happier  and  more  judicious  direction,  mi^t 
have  ensured  very  great  advances  in  scientific  investigation.  To  great 
acuteness  of  observation  he  joined  a  singular  degree  of  ingenuity  in  the  com- 
bination of  particular  facts;  and  with  such  powen  he  could  scarcely  fail  of 
occasional  success  in  attaining  original,  extensive,  and  commanding  views 
of  his  subject.  At  the  same  time,  his  most  devoted  admirers  will  hardly 
venture  to  dispute  that  his  successes  bear  no  considerable  proportion  to  the 
number  or  boldness  of  his  attempts.  The  causes  of  these  failures  do  nol 
appear  to  us  to  lie  very  deep ;  and  a  few  general  remarks,  in  this  point  of 
view,  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Darwin's  philosophical  writings,  will  supersede 
a  more  minute  examination  of  the  particular  dogmas  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  the  volume  before  us. 

The  fundamental  error  which  appean  to  us  to  pervade  and  infect  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Darwin's  scientific  speculations,  is  a  presumptuous  contempt, 
or  perhaps  a  gross  ignorance,  of  the  legitimate  bounds  of  philosophical  en- 
quiry. It  may  justly  excite  astonishment,  that  after  all  that  has  been  taught 
on  the  rules  of  sound  philosophising  ever  since  the  days  of  Bacon,  and  after 
the  noble  examples  of  their  successral  application,  especially  in  the  physical 
sciences,  which  have  been  exhibited  to  the  hnitation  of  philosophers,  there 

•  Darf*in'«Teni|i|pof  Nature— V(»l.  ii.  \\  491.  July,  1803. 
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fihottlii  stii I  be  louod  «a  many  lamentable  instaooes  of  the  waste  of  genius  in 
tbe  punuii  of  £al^  or  uoattaiQ&Me  objects.  Of  these  instances  we  consider 
Dr.  Darwin  as  decidedly  the  meat  notorious  and  most  lamentable  ihat  baa 
lately  occurred.  In  his  attempts  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  matter,  as 
well  as  of  mind,  it  is  but  rarely  indeed  that  we  ever  find  him  proceeding  In 
the  legitimate  road  of  obserwdon,  by  which  alone  it  is  given  to  man  to  pe^ 
oetrate  even  those  parts  of  ilature  that  are  most  within  his  reach;  and  it 
eaa  occasion  no  surprise  that,  by  thus  deserting  the  only  sure  guide  to  dis- 
eoHrf ,  he  should  often  insensibly  wander  into  that  forbidden  ground  where 
observation  and  discovery  af»  no  longer,  practicable.  It  is  in  the  choice  of 
such  a  coarse  jthatlh^disgrace  of  failure  consists;  for  powers  of  much  higher 
orjier  thaQ  tliose  of  Br.  Darwjn,  when  so  misdirected,  could  not  have  se- 
cned  aanore  fortunato-issue. 

Another  error^  neatly  akin  to  that  we  have  been  describing,  but  which 
deserves  particular  notice,  as  fatally  characterising  many  of  the  metaphy- 
Mal  speculations  of  Dr.  Darwin,  arises  from  constantly  blending  and  con- 
fooodiiig  together  the  two  distinct  scien<^  of  matter  and  of  mind.     In  this 
censure,  we  woikld  not  be  understood  as  referring  directly  to  that  hypothesis 
of  materialism,^  which  is  every  where  assumed  by  him  with  the  utmost  con- 
idenoe.     Ignorant  as  .we  are  of  die  nature  of  matter,  beyond  a  few  of  its 
sensible  qualities,  it  would  be  rash  and  idle  to  limit  dogmatically  the  modi- 
fieationa  of  which  it  may  be  susceptible.    For  similar  reasons,  indeed,  we 
easDOt  but  regard  it  as  still  more  rash  and  unphilosophical  to  ass^  the 
identity  of  substances,  between  the  known  qualities  and  attributes  of  which 
no  sameqess  or  an*alogy  have  yet  been  recognised ;  and  in  the  present  stale 
of  oar  knowledge,  we  should  certafoly  esteem  it  more  rational  to  adopt  that 
sceptical  theory,  wh|ch'rei«cts  the  evidence  of  an  alleged  identity  between 
matter  and  the  principle  of  thought,  and  wl^iich  rather  holds  that,  in  so  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence  applicable  (o  the  question,  it  tends  to  the  contrary 
eoBcluaioQ.    But  the  objection  we  have  here  in  view,  is  not  aimed  at  th^ 
dogmatical  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin  on  the  nature  of  mind,  but  alludes  to  a. 
favoiitite  mode  of  investigation,  which  is  completely  unphilosophical,  inas^ 
much  as  it  attempts  to  trace  the  laws  of  thought,  through  the  medium  of 
those  laws  which  are  solely  applicable  to  unthinking  matter.    Whatever 
diversity  of  opinions  may  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  this  at  least  n&ust 
00  all  hands  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  class  of  phenomena,  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  consciousness ;  and  it  appears  to  us  an 
inlaitive  proposition,  that  all  our  speculations  on  the  laws  of  these  pheno- 
mena must  be  ultimately  drawn  from  the  same  source.    There  is  another 
great  dass  of  phenomena,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from 
eitemal  observation ;  and  from  that  source,  in  like  manner,  must  all  our 
apeeaktions  respecting  them  be  of  necessity  derived.  We  are  not  cansehus 
d  the  laws  which  regulate  the  material  world ;  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
ever  dreamt  of  discovering  those  laws,  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward  upon 
themselves,  any  more  than,  by  a  similar  process,  of  adding  a  cubit  to  his 
stature.    In  reversing  the  process,  there  seems  to  be  as  little  propriety,  and 
as  little  prospect  of  success.   This,  however,  has  been  on  most  occasions  the 
favoarite  practice  of  Dr.  Darwia;  and  it  is  by  thus  confounding  the  investi- 
gations of  physiology  and  of  metaphysics,  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have  lost 
himaeH  inthat  gulf  which  will  probably  for  ever  separate  the  sciences  of 
matter  and  of  mind.    It  is  no  doubt  true,  that,  between  the  two  parts  of 
our  constitution,  there  is  a  constant  action  and  reaction ;  and  the  laws  which 
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regulate  ttial  coDnection  form  of  tliemselves  a  curious  and  iDteresting  sub- 
ject of  enquiry.  In  the  inTestigation  of  these  laws,  thougb  the  li^ts  whidi 
are  derived  from  the  two  different  sources  .we  haye  mentioned  tnay  be  some- 
times thrown  together  upon  the  different  parts  of  a  complex  phenomeDoo,  yet 
they  can  never  be  suffered  tocrossor  becon)e  blended  with  eadl  other,  without 
violating  a  fundamental  principle  of  phj'sical  as^well  as  metaphysical  scieooe. 

Under  the  influence  of  such  mistaken  views  of  the  objects  and  methods 
of  philosophical  enquiry,  it  is  evident  that  no  superiority  of  talents  could 
have  secured  him  against  ultimate  failure;  hut,  eyen  indqiendently  of  tliese 
considerations,  Dr.  Darwin's  prospects  of  succesahi  flie  pursuits  of  scieooe 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  extremely  promising.  While  we  allow  bim 
the  credit  of  much  curious  knowledge,and  of  great  ingenuity  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  thai  he  frequendy  betrays  a  want  of  dis- 
cernment in  the  proper  evidence  of  facts,  and  a  stran^^e  incapacity  fbr  sirieC 
inductive  reasoning,  even  from  tlie  facts  he  chooses  to  assume  and  brio^ 
together.  He  is  ever  aiming  at  the  construction  of  a  vi^st  and  compreheosiwe 
system,  but  with  lowers  and  preparation  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task; 
and  his  puerile  impatience  for  the  cempleljon  of  his  design  leaves  him  but 
little  room  for  nicety  in  the  choice  or  compact  arrangen^ent  of  his  ma- 
terials. His  ardent  imagination  and  sanguine  temper  seem  to  have  supplied 
or  concealed  the  real  weakness  of  this  slovenly  workmanship ;  but  his  own 
confidence  is  rarely  of  a  kind  to  inspire  others  with  the  feeling  of  security. 
His  reader  may  sometimes  be  fascinated  with  the  boldness  and  originality  of 
his  views ;  but  the  strongest  impression  which  usually  remains  is,  that  the 
author's  genius  was  better  fitted  to  catch  what  he  has  hitoself  called  "  the 
looser  analogies  which  dress  out  the  iipagery  of  poetry,''  thanto  trace  the 
'*  stricter  ones  which  form  the  ratiocination  of  philosophy."  If. his  tame  be 
deslmed  in  any  thing  to  outlive  the  fluctuating  fashion  of  the  day,  it  is  on 
his  merit  as  a  poet  that  it  is  likely  to  i^st ;  and  his  reveries  in  science  have 
probably  no  other  chance  of  being  saved  from  oblivion,  but'by  having  been 
'•  married  to  inunortal  verse." 

We  have  ventured  already  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
"  Temple  of  Nature,"  in  poetical  excellence,  to  the  "  Botanic  Garden."  In 
the  choice  of  this  subject,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  laboured  under 
any  comparative  disadvantage.  In  many  respects  it  approaches  very  close- 
ly to  that  of  the  poem  of  Lucretius ;  and  in  point  of  interest,  as  wdl  9S 
capability  of  varied  description  and  embellishment,  it  possesses  obvious  ad- 
vantages over  the  metaphorical  adventures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom .  IhNe 
is,  however,  a  disadvantage  of  another  kind,  which,  in  perusing  the  '*  Teip.- 
ple  of  Nature,"  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of ;  it  is  unhappily 
posterior  in  date,  and  botli  its  beauties  and  blemishes  are  of  a  kind  which 
constantly  remind  us  of  those  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden,"  and  as  constantly 
suggest  the  idea  of  perfect  imitation.  Although  the  tendency  to  repetition 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  poetry  of  the  volume,  it  is  not  to  the  poverty 
or  decay  of  genius  that  we  are  disposed  to  impute  this  appearance  of  same- 
ness ;  and  we  rather  suspect  that  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  peculiar 
cast  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetical  manner.  In  the  language  of  painters,  Dr. 
Darwin  is  decidedly  a  mannerist;  and  manneriem  is  a  quality  whidi,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  easily  exhaustible. 

In  analysing  the  peculiar  characters  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry,  we  are  for- 
tunately assisted  by  the  exposition  he  has  given  of  his  own  poetical  creed. 
In  one  of  the  critical  •*  Interludes"  of  the  **  Botanic  Garden,"  he  has  in- 
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toniied  his  ''  Bookseller/'  Ihat,  "  next  to  the  aeasure  of  the  language,  the 
principal  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose  appears  to  consbt  in  this, 
Ihtt^poetry  admits  of  but  few  words  expressive  of  very  abstracted  ideas, 
whereas  prose  abounds  with  them.  And  as  our  ideas  derived  from  visible 
objects  are  more  distinct  than  those  derived  from  the  objects  of  our  own 
reuses,  the  words  expressive  of  these  ideas  belonging  to  vision  make  up  the 
principal  part  of  poetic  language.  Mr.  Pope  has  written  a  bad  verse  in  the 
Windsor  Forest, 

'  And  Kenoet  iwift,  for  aflver  eels  rtnown'd.* 

The  word  ^  renown'd'  does  not  present  the  idea  of  a  visible  object  to  tlie 
mind,  and  is  thence  prosaic.    But  change  this  line  thus, 

'  And  KeDoet  swift,  where  silrer  gny^nguplay,* 

itheeonies  poetry,  because  the  scenery  is  then  brought  before  the  eye." 

In  Ibe  hands  of  Dr.  Darwin  this  theory  has  not  remained  an  idle  spe- 
colaticm;  it  appears  toJiavehad  a  powerful  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  poetical  habits,  and  may  be  regarded  as  (be  grand  source  of  the  beauties 
and  defects  which  most  strongly  characterise  the  whole  of  his  poetry.  In 
all  his  delineations  of  external  nature,  his  skill  is  directed  to  produce,  not  an 
ifi^nressive  but  a  picturesque  eflect;  every  circumstance  is  selected,  and 
every  epithet  is  sought  for,  which  may  bring  out  the  object  direcilu  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  most  glowing  tints  are  thrown  over  the  whole  which  the  lan- 
guage of  vision  can  supply.  Where  his  subject  does  not  in  itself  strictly 
belong  to  external  and  visible  nature,  but  presents  itself  in  a  general  or 
abstracted  state,  he  scrupulously  avoids  ever  showing  it  in  its  native 
metaphysical  nakedness,  and  his  imagination  is  instantly  employed  to 
emboidy  it  in  a  material  and  visible  shape.  Bold  metaphors,  personifications, 
and  alJ^ories,  are  his  constant  and  sole  resources ;  and  in  portraying  the 
scenery  of  this  fairy  kingdom  of  his  own  creation,  he  adheres  strictly  to  the 
principle  of  addressing  himself  directly  and  only  to  the  eye.  Nor  does  his 
propensity  to  metamorphosis  stop  here ;  but  even  in  delineating  inanimated 
external  nature,  her  own  graceful  and  varied  forms  seem  too  tame  to  catch 
bis  fancy,  till  Uley  have  been  transformed  into  the  living  monsters  of  his 
own  brain. 

Few  readers  will  deny  that,-  in  following  out  his  own  views  of  poetical 
writing.  Dr.  Darwin  has  displayed  very  splendid  talents;  yet  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  Ihaf  his  own  practice  affords  the  most  ample  illustration  of 
the  errors  of  his  theory.  Like  most  other  theories,  it  contains  a  certain 
portion  of  truth  without  embracing  the  whole  ;  and  the  little  it  contains  is 
rendered  mischievous  by  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder.  Nobody  will  dis- 
pute that  mere  picturesque  effect  may  often  be  extremely  pleasing,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other  consideration ;  but  il  is  surely  a  very  unjust  limi- 
tation of  the  natural  range  of  poetry,  to  consider  it  as  solely  or  ultimately 
employed  in  the  production  of  such  effects.  Its  general *aim  is  to  produce 
a  strong  and  pleasing  impression,  through  the  medium  of  the  fancy,  or  of 
the  passions  and  feelings ;  and  among  the  most  efficacious  of  the  means  that 
are  so  employed,  the  delineation  of  visible  forms  may  claim  a  very  high, 
perhaps  the  highest  rank.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  poetry  very 
powerful  impressions  may  be  given  by  other  means,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
within  the  narrow  rules  which  Dr.  Darwin  has  im|K)sed  upon  himself  in 
the  exeicue  of  the  poetical  art ;  and  it  appears  to  us,  that,  by  the  proscrip- 
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Um  of  abilnct  and  general  language,  he  has  east  away  an  importaot  hiaUni- 
ment  in  exdting  and  interestiog  the  feeKngs  of  his  reader.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  even  in  the  representation  and  expression  of  the  pasafcftis,  a 
^reat  deal  may  be  borrowed  from  the  language  of  vision ;  but  after  very 
liberal  allowance,  a  great  ded  will  be  found  to  remain,  which  is  either  of  a 
different  origiq^  or  which,  in  its  progress,  has  ceased  to  be  felt  as  0ie  ▼ehicte 
of  picturesque  imagery. 

As  the  greater  part  ol  Df.  Darwin's  poetry  is  properly  descriptive,  he 
has  of  course  suffered  the  less  from  this  liautiMon  of  the  natural  range  of 
poetical  composition,  and  from  thus  affecting  always  to  present  his  ideas  in 
a  visible  form.  But  there  are  other  evils  attending  it,  by  which  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  jnore  essentially  injured,  and  which  may  be  considered 
as  directly  counteracting  and  weakening  even  those  ^iciuretque  effeeU  he 
is  ever  ambitious  of  producing.  The  outlines  of  his  figures  are  often  drawn 
with  astonishing  strength  and  accuracy ;  but,  by  employing  oaly  the  Ism- 
guage  of  vision,  he  has  given  them  a  eertain  hardness  and  coldness  of  execu- 
tion ;  and,  by  foregoing  the  use  of  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  tediii^ 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  htvhas  neglected  to  avail  himself  ^  those  fine  mi 
fleeting  circumstances  and  associations  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  f|» 
pencil,  but  which,  in  poetical  painting,  may  be  made  to  contribute  power-- 
fully  towards  the  general  impression.  In  the  following  well-known  lines 
of  Pope,  Ihere  is  an  artful  and  successful  combination  of  the  pict^treique 
and  Ihe  impres9ive : — 

**  But  o'er  the  twilight  groves  aod  dusky  oaves, 
Looc  sounding  aisles,  and  Into'iningled  graves, 
Black  Melaudioly  ails,  aod  round  her  throws 
A  deatblilte  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  greeq ; 
Deepens  the  murquir  of  the  falUng  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.** 

These  lines  have  been  happily  imitated  by.Dr.  Darwin  in  his  own  manner; 
that  is,  with  a  view  solely  to  tne  picturesque  effect  of  a  single  isolated  figure. 
There  is  perhaps  little  doubt  from  which  of  the  two  a  statuary  would  choosy 
to  copy ;  yet,  we.will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  general  and  impressive  eflfoct, 
the  following  lines  fall  short  of  their  original : — 

**  O'er  the  green  floor,  and  round  the  dew-daoop  wall» 
The  sliray  snail  and  bloated  tizanf  crawl ; 
While  on  white  heaps  of  intermiogled  bones 
The  mose  of  Mclaoclioly  sits  and  nioans  - 
Showers  her  cold  ieam  o'er  Beauty's  early  wreck, 
Spreads  her  paie  arms,  aod  bends  her  marbfe  neck.** 

CanlQ  1.  L  119. 

The  limited  system  of  Dr.  Darwin  is  productive  of  additional  and  stiH 
more  unsurmountablc  disadvantages,  in  the  delineation  of  those  large  and 
complicated  groups  which  he  labours  so  frequently  to  exhibit  to  the  faocf 
of  his  reader.  It  seems  impossible,  merely  by  the  language  of  vision,  to 
give  that  due  keeping  or  subordination  of  parts  which  is  essential  to  true 
picturesque  effect,  and  which  on  canvass  is  accomplished  by  those  gradations 
of  size  and  of  colouring  which  the  rules  of  perspective  prescribe.  The 
different  parts  are  unavoidably  presented,  not  in  subordination,  but  in  tuc* 
eesBion;  and  the  effect  would  be  nearly  similar  to  that  of  an  Indian  screen, 
where  all  the  figures  are  crowded  into  the  fore-ground,  without  symmetry 
or  arrangement,  in  the  full  glare  of  colouring  and  dignity  of  natural  dimen- 
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Of  thk  eTil  Dr.  Darwin  feems  not  lo  have  been  aware ;  and  certainly 
in  his  own  practice  the  most  ample  ilitiilrations  of  it  ate  afforded.  It  im- 
pairs, and  sometimes  destroys,  the  effect  of  his  most  elaborate  descriptions, 
aod  leaTes  on  the  mind  little  else  than  a  confused,  dazding,  and  painful  sen- 
aatiOD.  The  eyil  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  tne  HMdium 
employed  in  poetical  description ;  but  at  least  it  admits  of  palliation  by  the 
skilful  intermixture  of  those  more  in(^irecl  modes  of  suggestion  which  ad- 
dnm  the  fancy  through  the  feelings ;  and  by  thus  bringing  forward  directly 
ialo  Tiew  the  principal  figure,  while  tke  subordinate  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion are  suffin^d  to  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the  indistinctness  and  dimness  of 


The  moat  partial  admirers  o(  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry  will  probably  confess, 
ihal  they  experience  a  certain  monotonous  effect,  which  {gradually  fatigues 
and  diagUBtMy  and  renders  a  continued  perusal  almost  intolerable.    The  cir- 
cumslance  is  extremely  mortifying ;  but  it  is  plainly  connected  fn  part  with 
die  limited  and  mistaken  notions  of  poetry  which  we  have  been  considering. 
By  addressing  himself  to  the  mind  only  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  ex-« 
Ivnal  flenses,  the  poet  obyiodsly  deprives  himself  of  vast  resources  for  vary- 
isg  and  diversifying  the  entsrtainment  of  his  reader,  and  must  be  contented 
lo  ring  the  changes  on  ideas  and  words  of  »  single  class.    But  this  mono- 
tony of  manner  is  prodigiously  increased  by  the  use  which  it  brings  along 
with  it  of  metaphor,  personification,  and  allegory,  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  wtueh  can  be  atoned  for  by  no  individual  excellence.    The  utmost  fer- 
tSity  of  poetical  invention  is  circumscribed  within  limited  bounds ;  and  when 
every  object,  whether  of  the  material  or  ideal. world,  is  transmuted  into 
ieme  fanUstieal  shape  of  the  poet's  brain,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  in  this 
creation  of  monsters,  to  find  the  prodigal  variety  and  beauty  of  nature  lost 
in  the  poverty  and  formality  of  art. 

A  remark,  somewhat  analogoijfs,  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  diction 
of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry.  It  often  has  the  merit  of  great  splendour  and 
dignity ;  but  it  is  always  remote  from  simplicity,  and  too  often  in  the 
oppotite  extreme  of  unnatural  affectation.  It  aims  at  a  uniform  grandeur 
and  ataldiness  of  march ;  but  is  frequently  sustained  only  by  meretricious 
omamont  and  pedantic  inversion.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  may  in  part  be 
impated  that  monotonous  and  tiresome  effect  in  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
far  which  we  have  lindeavoured  to  account.  The  style,  which  admits  of  the 
ridiest  variety,  is  unquestionably  that  of  which  the  primary  and  leading 
character  is  simplicity.  -  Without  suffering  degradation,  it  admits  of  every 
diversity  of  becoming  ornament;  but  where  ornament  is  itself  the  priniiury 
mmd  leading  character,  it  is  apt  to  disdain  the  association  either  of  simplicity 
or  variety.  In  attempting  to  lower  its  tone,  it  usually  becomes  grovelling 
and  Indicrous.-^The  follewing  lines  may  perhaps  afford  an  apt  illustration : 
the  uohappy  mixture  of  prosaic  flatness  and  of  figurative  bombast  need  not 
he  particularly  pointed  out : — 

**  Hi*ar,  O  je  Soni  of  Time !  your  SoaI  doom, 
And  read  the  chAractera  that  oUirk  your  tomb : 
The  marble  mountain,  and  the  sparry  steep. 
Were  built  by  myriad  nations  ofthe  deep, — 
V  Age  after  age,  wno  form'd  their  spiral  sbells. 

Their  sea-fan  gardens  and  their  coral  celb ; 
Tin  central  fires  with  unextingubh'd  sway 
Raised  the  primeml  islands  into  day. — 
The  sand^filf  d  strata  stretchM  from  pole  lo  pole ; 
Unmeasured  beds  of  clay,  and  marl,  and  coal, 
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Black  ore  of  mangmimf,  the  sinkv  tCone, 
And  dusky  steel  on  his  magnetic  throne. 
In  deep  moma  or  emioeoca  niperb, 
Roee  from  the  wrecks  of  animal  or  herb ; 
These  from  their  elements  by  Life  combined, 
Form*d  by  di||^tioo,  and  in  glands  reined, 
Gafe,  by  their  just  excitement  of  the  sense. 
The  Bliss  of  Being  to  the  Yilal  Ens." 

Canto  IV.  1.429. 

The  adoption  and  recurrence  of  a  few  favourite  innages  and  phrases  maj 
likewise  contribute  its  influence  to  t^  painful  uniformity  of  Dr.  Darwin's 
manner ;  but  it  is  only  of  subordinate  importance.  When  future  critics 
shall  think  fit  to  bestow  their  labour  in  detecting  (be  sources  of  his  imita- 
tions, they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  very  liberal  use  he  has^  made  of 
the  ideas  and  phrases  of  former  poets:  yet  it  is  fair  to  add,  that  in  his  pla- 
giarism he  has  paid  no  greater  respect  to  his  own  property  than  U>  that  of  bks 
neighbours. 

Among  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry,  and  the 
causes  of  that  monotonous  feeling  of  which  his  readers  complain,  we  have 
sometimes  heard  the  system  of  his  versification  stated  as  the  chief.  In  this, 
however,  we  cannot  agree.  It  is  in  this  point  that  we  consider  him  as  most 
invulnerable;  and  the  musical  cadences  of  his  verses  appear  to  us  as  beau- 
tiful and  as  various  as  their  general  nature  admits  of.  We  have  not  over- 
looked his  partiality  to  the  trochaic  foot  at  the  commencement  of  his  lines, 
and  to  one  or  two  favourite  and  prevailing  ^bdivisions  of  his  couplets :  but, 
without  stopping  to  justify  him  by  the  authority  of  his  greatest  prodecesson, 
it  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  their  recurrence  is  rarely  more  frequent  than 
to  produce  an  agreeable  variety.  It  is  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
and  in  the  selection  of  his  thoughts,  not  in  the  measurement  of  sylhd)les, 
that  his  characteristic  blemishes  are  to  be  traced. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  our  criticisms  on  the  literary  merits  of  Dr.  Darwio, 
we  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  the  ihvidious  task  of  censure.  Oor 
apology  will  readily  suggest  itself.  We  are  not  insensible  of  the  foroe  of 
his  claims  to  the  praise  of  genius  and  of  various  accomplishments ;  but 
his  real  deserts  are  not  of  a  kind  which  lie  hid  from  the  genial  eye ; 
while  his  blemishes  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his  beauties,  as 
often  either  to  escape  observation,  or  to  attract  injudicious  applmse. 
Perhaps  few  of  his  readers  have,  at  all  times,  been  on  their  guard  against 
this  dangerous  fascination ;  and  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion  may  have 
tended  blindly  to  mislead  a  great  many  more.  To  have  pointed  out  some 
of  the  characteristical  faults  of  a  writer  who  threatened  at  one  lime  to  esta- 
blish a  new  sect  in  poetry,  may  not  therefore  be  without  its  use.  But  though 
we  would  deprecate  the  adoption  of  his  manner  as  a  model  for  imitatioB, 
we  should  lament  to  see  him  robbed  of  his  just  portion  of  qualified  praise ; 
and  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  often  to  recur  with  pleasure,  certainly  with 
pleasing  recollections,  to  the  ''splendid  page"  of  Dr.  Darwin. f 

In  one  respect  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  an  opinion 
entertained  by  most  of  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  by  none  more 

t  To  those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  resemblances  in  the  thoughts  and  style  of  celebrated  aiilhois« 
the  sulqoined  remarks,  in  reply  to  Miss  Seward's  praise  of  Dr.  tkarmn'torigmoHtp^  may  be  is- 
teresting.  They  are  transcribed  from  a  criticism  on  Miss  Seward's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Darwin,  is 
No.  Tii.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  p.  S39,  and  seem  to  form  aA  appropriate  ooncliisiM  to  the 
aboTe  estimate  of  Dr.  Darwin'spoetical  ffenius.  They  are  from  the  pea  ot  the  distinguished  critic 
who  reviewed  Dr.  Darwin's  **  Temple  of  Nature." 
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firmly  than  Miss  Seward.  "  One  extraordinary  and,  jn  a  poet  of  so  much 
genius,  unprecedented  instance  of  plagiarism  excepted/'  says  Miss  Seward, 
"  nol  one  great  poet  of  England  is  more  original  than  Darwin.  His  design, 
his  ideas,  his  style,  his  manner,  are  wholly  his  own/' 

If  it  were  asked,  in  what  diiefly  consists  the  originality  of  manner  which 
is  supposed  to  cbaraeterise  the  new  Darwinian  school  of  English  poetry, 
itwoidd  probably  be  answered,  iii  the  first  place,  that  the  general  design 
of  clothing  the  philosophy  of  natural  history  in  the  gay  attire  and  with  all 
(he  hfgber  graces  of  poefry,  was  novel,  at  least  in  any  English  poet ;  in  the 
second  place,  that  his  pictui^sque  style  of  poetical  description,  sustained  by 
bold  personifications  and  metaphors  addressed  exclusively  to  the  eye,  is,  in 
a  great  degree  at  least,  his  own;  and,  lastly^  that,  in  the  loftiness  of  his 
laboured  and  inverted  diction,  and  in  the  stately  march  of  his  highly  po- 
lished yersification,  there  are  peculiarities  of  manner  which  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  describe,  but  which  must  at  once  be  felt  as  distinguishing  him  widely 
fnMn  his  great  predecessors  in  English  poetry. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  arraign  Dr.  Darwin  of  literary  depredation  on 
die  property  of  others,  of  the  felonious  kind  complained  of  so  justly  by 
Miss  Seward  ;  nor  shall  we  venture  dogmatically  to  assert  that  this  peculiar 
manner  to  which  he  has  bequeathed  his  name,  was  formed  on  a  servile  imi- 
tation of  any  existing  model.  It  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that,  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  there  has  existed,  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  a  philosophical 
poem  in  the  English  language,  stamped  incontrovertibly  with  all  those 
peculiar  characters  of  the  Darwinian  school  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  it  fthat  obscurity  and  neglect  alone  which  could  have  exempted  Dr.  Darwin 
from  the  charge  of  having  imitated  an  unsuccessful  original ;  and  although  it 
may  possibly  be  true  that  the  poem  in  question  was  unknown  to  him,  it 
will  at  least  become  necessary  hereafter  to  date  the  origin  of  Iho  school  at  an 
earlier  period. 

The  poem  was  published*  anonymously,  in  the  year  1735,  and  of  its 
author  we  have  not  obtained  any  information.  It  is  entitled  *'  Universal 
Beauty  /'  and  its  general  object  is  an  exposition  of  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
the  plan  and  economy  of  the  universe  in  all  its  parts.  In  the  prosecution 
of  this  obje<$t,  the  author  takes  a  very  wide  compass;  and  the  general  laws 
which  bind  the  planetary  system,  the  physical  laws  which  peculiarly  regu- 
late the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  the  phenomena  and  provisions  of  the  mi- 
neral, the  vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms,  are  all  brought  under 
poetical  review ;  and  the  more  remote  and  fenciful  allusions  of  the  text  are 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  philosophical  notes.  That  the  resemblance  does 
not  stop  here,  but  extends  still  more  strikingly  to  the  other  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  ''the  Darwinian  manner,"  may  be  most  effeclually  illus- 
trated by  a  few  extracts,  taken  at  random. 

In  the  third  part,  which  contains  a  "survey  of  vegetable  nature,"  after 
tracing  the  analogy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  we  have  the  following 
lines.  In  illustration  of  ''the  various  provisions  of  nature,  for  protecting 
and  supporting  the  indigent,  as  the  strawberry,  cinquefoil,  etc. ;  and 
supporting  the  feeble,  as  the  vine,  bryony,  ivy,  etc. ;  and  thus  equally  pro- 
pagating and  spreading  a  universality  of  delights,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments." 


•  «• 


UniTenal  Beauty,  a  Poem."    LoDdoo:  J.  Wilcox.  1736.     Folio.    It  consiits  of  six 
partly  pobMed  euceeiMifely,  oonUiiniiif  each  above  400  lines. 
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^  Thus  maoUipg  mog  beneatli  a  Tcrdaat  r&\, 
The  ereepera  draw  their  horizontal  trail ; 
Wide  o'er  the  bank,  the  plantal  reptile  Kends/ 
A  down  lie  stem  the  rooty  fringe  depedde : 
The  feeble  boughs  with  anchVtng  safetv  bindti 
Nor  leavee  preoarioue  to  inmiltiof  winos ; 
The  lendrili  aezt  of  dender  heiplcn  sise, 
Ascendant  through  luxurious  pamp'riog  rise ; 
Kind  nature  soothes  their  innocence  of  pride. 
While  booy'd  abft  the  (low'riaK  waatoas  ride. 
With  fond  adhesion  round  the  cedar  clingf 
And  wreathing,  circuIaCe  their  amVous  nag, 
i^ublime,  with  winding  maturation  grow. 
And,  deneh'd,  retentive  |;npe  4 he  topmost  bough ; 
Here  climb  direct  the  minivterial  rock. 
And,  clasping  firm,  iis  sleepy  fragments  lock ; 
Or  various,  witbagglotiaaiing  guile^ 
Cement  tenacious  to  some  neighb'riflg  pile  ; 
Investing  green,  some  fabric  here  ascend. 
And,  eiust  ring  o'er  its  piuttaelec  depend.** 

Part  III.  1. 91-^990. 

In  allusion  to  those  plants  which  are  supposed  (o  obey  the  innuence  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  we  find  the  following  lines : — 

"  Here  winding  to  the  Sun's  magnetic  ray, 
The  solar  plants  adore  the  Lord  of  Day ; 
With  Persian  rites  idolatrous  incline, 
And  worship  towards  his  consecrated  shrine ; 
By  sonth,  from  east  to  west,  obsequious  torn> 
And  moved  with  sympathetic  ardours  burc. 
To  these  advente.  the  Lunar  sects  dissent,    • 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bent : 
Prom  west  to  east  by  equal  iniloteee  tend. 
And  tow'rds  the  Moon^s  attractive  eresoence  bttid ; 
There  nightly  worship  with  Sidonian  zeaL 
And  Queen  of  Heaven,  Astarte's  idol  hail." 

Partlll.l.3ia-4B4. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  the  author's  description  [Vaii  IV. 
1.  120 — 20A.)  of  the  circulation  of  the  hlood  in  animals,  illustrated  by  a 
picturesque  analogy  to  the  motions  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  ^obe.  The  fol- 
lowing lines,^taken  from  Part  Y.,  refer  to  that  speties  of  insects  which,  like 
the  beetle,  "'  by  a  surprising  machinery  of  little  springs  and  hioges,  ereet 
the  smooth  covering  of  their  backs,  and,  unfolding  their  wings  that  woe 
most  neatly  disposed  within  their  cases,  prepare  for  flight." 

^  Or  who  a  twofold  apparatus  share. 
Natives  of  earth,  and  habitants  of  air. 
Like  warriors  stride,  oppress'd  with  shining  mail, 
But  furlM  beneath,  their  silken  penDOoa  veil 
Deceived,  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire,    , 
His  bright  endorsement  and  compact  attire, 
Wbenlo !  the  latent  springs  of  motion  play, 
And  rising  lids  disclose  the  rich  inlay ; 
The  tisfcned  wing  its  folded  membrane  frees. 
And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gathering  breese ; 
Ebite  low'rds  heav'n  the  beauteous  wonder  flie». 
And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapt  in  deep  surprise. 

^  S»  when  the  guide  led  Tobil's  youthful  heir, 
Gleet,  to  win  the  seven  times  widow'd  fair, 
The  angelic  form,  con<%ard  in  human  guise. 
Deceived  the  search  of  his  associate's  eyes ; 
Till  swift  each  charm  bursts  forth  like  issuing  flame. 
And  circling  rays  confess  his  heavenly  frame; 
The  zodiac  round  his  waste  divinely  turns. 
And  waving  radiance  o'er  his  pinmage  bums ; 
in  awfvl  transports  wrapt,  the  youth  admires. 
While  light  from  earth  the  dassKng  shape  aspires.** 

Part  V.  r  127—148. 
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We  cttuiot  refrain  from  giyidg  a  ^t  of  this  writer's  descripiion  of  llie 
erealioD  of  those  planetary  systems  of  which  the  universe  is  composed.  It 
it  a  favourite  topic  with  beth  poets. 

**  B^H  A>lfd  (he  spheres  lo  their  appointed  pfiftee, 
Joeand  ihmogli  neaYen  to  rug  die  TAiioin  race ; 
Orb  wiibui  orb  in  living  eirdeto  turn. 
And  cenmU  suns  tbrougb  everj  system  burn ; 
ReTolriii^plmets  on  their  goilrmiiend, 
And  loi%ara9«fich  sun  wich  awful  reTerenoe  bead; 
Still  towards  the  loved  enliveniDg  bram  they  wheel, 
And  pant,  add  tremble,  like  the  amoroas  steel. 
Tbey  apring ,  th^  reTel  in  the  blaae  of  day, 
Baihe  in  the  golden  •tread,  and  drink  the  orient  ray ; 
Their  blithe  Mitellites  with  lively  glance 
(Ctflraiial  eqnipage)  around  them  daace ; 
All,  distaooe  due  and  beauteous  oidbr  keep. 
And,  spinning  soft,  upon  their  centres  sleep.^ 

Part  f.l.  91-104. 

Similar  passages  might  easily  be  accumulated ;  bui  these  may  serve  as  a 
speciiiieii  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  this  forgotten  poet.  Of  its  resemblance 
to  that  of  Br.  Darwin,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  That  there  are 
obvious  shades  of  difference,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  admit ;  nor  do  we  call 
io  queation  the  decided  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  poem  of  '*  Universal 
Seauty  "  is  indeed  extremely  unequal :  passages  occur  which  are  worthy  of 
Sir  Richard  Blaekmore;  and  in  others  there  may  be  discovered  an  unsuo- 
eesrfbl  effort  to  imitate  the  fashionable  antithetic  manner  of  Pope.  Whether 
«r  Bol  the  poetry  of  Darwin  would,  in  the  age  of  Pope,  have  incurred  the 
hazard  of  neglect  with  that  of  the  writer  whom  we  have  ventured  to 
K  his  prototype,  we  shall  not  presume  to  conjecture. 


ALFIERI.* 

Pride  and  enthusiasm-^irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition-*^-and  an 
arrogant,  fastidious,  and  somewhat  narrow  system  of  taste  and  opinions, 
were  Ihe  great  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri.    Strengthened,  and. 
IB  some  degree  produced,  by  a  loose  and  injudicious  education,  those  traits 
were  still  fdr'ther  developed  by  the  premature  and  protracted  indulgences 
of  a  very  dissipated  youth ;  and  when,  at  last,  they  admitted  of  an  applica- 
lion  to  study,  imparted  their  own  character  of  impetuosity  to  those  more 
merilorious  exertions  ;^-converted  a  taste  into  a  passion ;  and  left  him,  for 
a  great  part  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  true  and  irresistible  inspira- 
tion. .  Every  thing  in  him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  passion  and  un- 
governed  impulse ;  and,  while  he  was  raised  above  that  common  level  of  his 
degenerate  countrymen  by  a  stern  and  self-willed  haughtiness,  that  would 
have  better  become  an  ancient  Roman,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  from 
other  eiect  spirits  by  the  vehemence  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
ler,  and  by  the  uncoatroUed  dominion  which  he  allowed  to  his  various  and 
anceessive  propensities.    So  constantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  was  he  under 
the  influenee  of  these  domineering  attachments,  that  his  whole  life  and  cha- 
racter might  be  summed  up  by  describing  him  as  the  victim  of  a  passi&n  for 

of  AlAeri,  written  by  HimsplT.—Vol.  x\.  p.  399.    January,  1810. 
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horses — a  passion  for  trayeUing — a  passion  for  literalure— and  a  passion  for 
what  he  called  independence. 

The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  and  the  confessions  of  such  a  man,  seem  to 
hold  out  a  promise  of  no  conunon  interest  and  amusement.  Yet  Ihou^ 
'  they  are  here  presented  to  us  with  considerable  fulness  and  appaient  fidelity, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  much  amused  or  interested  by  the  perusal. 
There  is  a  proud  coldness  in  the  narrative,  which  neither  inyites  sympathy 
nor  flatters  the  imagination.  The  author  seems  to  disdain  giving  himself 
efi  spectacle  to  his  readers;  and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  exlravagance 
and  fits  of  passion  with  a  sober  and  languid  gravity,  to  which  we  can 
recollect  no  parallel.  In  this  review  of  the  events  and  feelings  of  a  life  of 
adventure  and  agitation,  he  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the  language  of 
emotion ;  but  dwells  on  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  without  tenderness,  and 
on  the  struggles  and  tumults  of  his  riper  years  without  any  sort  of  anima- 
tion. We  look  in  vain  through  the  whole  narrative  for  one  gleam  of  that 
magical  eloquence  by  which  Rousseau  transports  us  into  the  scenes  lie 
describes,  and  into  the  heart  which  responded  to  these  scenes, — or  even 
for  a  trait  of  that  sociable  garrulity  which  has  enabled  Marmontel  and 
Cumberland  to  give  a  grace  to  obsolete  anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whole 
space  around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings  among  whom  they 
existed.  There  is  not  one  character  attempted  from  beginning  to  end  of 
Uiis  biography ;  — which  is  neither  lively,  in  short,  nor  eloquent — neilher 
playful,  impassioned,  nor  sarcastic.  Neither  is  it  a  mere  unassuming  outline 
of  the  author's  history  and  publications,  like  the  short  notice?  of  Hume  or 
Smith.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  pretty  copious  and  minute  narrative  of  all 
his  feelings  and  adventures ;  and  contains,  as  we  should  suppose,  a  tolerably 
accurate  enumeration  of  his  migrations,  prejudices,  and  antipathies.  It  is 
not  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  talk  about  trifling  things,  but  that  he  will 
not  talk  about  them  in  a  lively  or  interesting  manner;  and  systematically 
declines  investing  any  part  of  his  statement  with  thoto  picturesque  details, 
and  that  warm  colouring,  by  which  alone  the  story  of  an  individual  can 
often  exite  much  interest  among  strangers.  Though  we  have  not  been  able 
to  see  the  original  of  these  Memoirs,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  well  written ;  and  that  they  will  form  no  exception  to  the 
general  observation,  that  almost  all  Italian  prose  is  feeble  and  deficient  in 
precision.  There  is  something,  indeed,  quite  remarkable  in  the  wordiness 
of  most  of  the  modern  writers  in  this  language, — the  very  copiousness  and 
smoothness  of  which  seems  to  form  an  apology  for  the  want  of  force  or 
exactness — and  to  hide,  with  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  both  from  the 
writer  and  the  reader,  that  penury  of  thought  and  looseness  of  reasoning 
which  are  so  easily  delected  when  it  is  rendered  into  a  harsher  dialect. 
Unsatisfactory,  however,  as  they  are  in  many  particulars,  it  is  stiU  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Alfieri  »withoiit  some 
interest  and  gratification.  The  traits  of  ardour  and  originality  that  arc 
disclosed  through  all  the  reserve  and  gravity  of  the  style,  beget  a  continoal 
expectation  and  curiosity  ;  and  even  those  parts  of  his  story  which  seemlo 
belong  rather  to  his  youth,  rank,  and  education,  than  to  his  genius  or 
peculiar  character,  acquire  a  degree  of  importance,  from  considering  how 
far  th^e  very  circumstances  may  have  assisted  the  formation,  and  obstructod 
the  developement,  of  that  character  and  genius ;  and  in  what  req»ecls  its 
peculiarities  may  be  referred  to  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  in  mis- 
guidance, passion,  and  prejudice.     Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Alfiai  may 
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1x6  mbij  referred  to  the  iiccideDt  of  his  birth,  and  the  errors  of  his 
educatioD.  His  eimuiy  arrogance,  and  dissipation,  are  not  Tory  unlike 
thote  of  many  spoiled  youfths  of  condiUon ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  very 
eitnordinary  in  his  subsequent  application  to  study,  or  the  turn  of  his 
first  political  opinions.  *  The  peculiar  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  litmry  prodvctions,  afford  more  eurious  matter  for  specula- 
lion. 

Id  reflecting  on  the  pecufiar  misery  which  AlfieH  knA  some  other  emi- 
nent persons  are  recorded  to  have  endured,  while  their  minds  were  with- 
held Snm  any  worthy  oocupatioii;  we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to 
conclude,  diat  to  suffer  deeply  from  ennui  is  an  indication  of  superior  in- 
telhet ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  minds  destined  for  higher  attainments  that  the 
want  of  tp  object  is  a  source  of  real  affliction.  Upon  a  little  reflection, 
however^  we  ai^  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion ;  and 
really  cannot  permit  all  the  shallow  coxcoB]d>s  who  languish  under  the 
burden  of  existence  to  take  themselves,  on  our  authority,  for  spell-bound 
geniuses!  The  m€irt  powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate  the  most 
deeply,  and  will  burst  out  to  more  wild  devastation,  when  obstructed  in  its 
peaceful  course :  but  the  weakly  current  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  liable 
to  obstruction ;  and  will  mantle  and  rot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  betters. 
The  innumerable  blockheads,  in  short,  who  betake  themselves  to  suicide, 
dram-drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty  ni^tcaps,  will  not  allow  lis  to  suppose 
that  there  is  any  real  connection  between  ennui  and  talent ;  or  that  fellows 
who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  mending  shoes  may  not  be  very  miseratble,  if  they  ' 
are  unfortunatelycaised  above  their '|>roper  occupation. 

If  it  does  frequently  happen  that  extraordinary  and  vigorous  exertions  are 
found  10  follow  this  heavy  slumber  of  the  faculties,  the  phenomenon,  we 
think,  may  be  explained  without  giving  any  countenance  to  the  supposition, 
that  Vigorous  fa<nilties  are  most  liable  to  such  an  obscuration.  In  the  first 
place,  the  relief  and  delight  of  exertion  must  act  with  more  than  usual  force 
upon  a  mind  which  has  suflered  from  the  want  of  it;  and  will  be  apt  to  be 
poshed  farther  than  in  cases  where  the  exertion  has  been  more  regular.  The 
chief  caose,  however,  of  the  signal  success  which  has  sometimes  attended 
those  who  have  been  rescued  from  ennui^  we  really  believe  to  be  their 
ignorance  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encount^,  and  that  inexperience 
which  makes  them  venture  on  undertakings  which  more  prudent  calculators 
would  decUne.  We  have  already  noticed,  more  than  onoe,*  the  effect  of 
early  study  and  familiarity  with  the  best  models  in  repressing  emulation  by 
despair ;  and  have  endeavoured,  upon  this  principle,  to  explain  why  so 
many  original  authors  have  been  in  a  great  degree  without  education. 
Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and  dissipation  leads  necessarily  to  a  man- 
hood of  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  and  has  all  the  advantages,  as  wefl  as 
the  inconveniences,  of  such  a  situation.  If  any  feeling  of  strength,  ambi- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  impulse,  therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to 
atleoipt  any  thing  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  go  about  it  with  all  that 
rash  and  vehement  courage  which  results  from  unconsciousness  of  the 
obataelea  that  are  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often 
soeoess  is  ensored  by  this  confident  and  fortunate  audacity.  Thus,  Alfieri, 
in  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  ran  his  head  against  dramatic  poetry, 
almost  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  either  by  poetry  or  the  drama ;  and 

*  Vol.  f  iiL  p.  989.    VoL  xui.  p.  360. 
Foi#.  n.  10 
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dashed  out  a  tragedy  while  but  imperfccUy  acquainted  with  the  laoguag^  in 
which  he  was  writing,  and  utterly  ignorant  either  of  the  rules  that  had  been 
delivered,  or  the  models  which  had  been  created  by  the  genius  of  his  great 
predecessors.  Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his  early  youth  in  fearful 
veneration  for  these  rules  and  these  models,'  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
resisted  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  place  himself,  with  so  little  prepara- 
tion, within  their  danger;  and  most  probable  that  he  would  never  have 
thought  himself  qualified  to  answer  the  test  they  required  of  hiai.  In 
giving  way,  however,  to  this  propensity,  with  all  the  thoughtless  freedom 
and  vehemence  which  had  characterised  his  other  indulgences,  he  found 
himself  suddenly  embarked  in  an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in  sight  of 
imexpected  distinction.  The  success  he  had  obtained  with  so  little  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  tempted  him  to  acquire  what  was  wanting  to  deserve 
it,  and  justified  hopes  and  stimulated  exertions  which  earlier  refleclioo 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented. 

The  morality  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  relaxed  as  that  of 
the  degenerate  nobles  ;whom  in  all  other  things  he  professed  to  reprobate 
and  despise.  He  confesses,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  contrition, 
that  his  general  intercourse  with  women  was  profligate  in  the  extreme  ;  and 
has  detailed  the  particulars  of  three  several  intrigues  with  married  women, 
without  once  appearing  to  imagine  that  they  coidd  require  any  apology  or 
expiation.  On  the  contrary,  while  recording  the  deplorable  consequeoeeB 
of  one  of  them,  he  observes,  with  great  composure,  that  it  was  distressing 
to  him  to  contemplate  a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  ' '  though  innoeently," 
been  tlie  occasion.  The  general  arrogance  of  his  manners,  too,  and  Ihs 
occasional  brutality  of  his  conduct  towards  his  inferiors,  are  far  from  giving 
us  an  amiable  impression  of  his  general  character  ;  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  find,  in  the  whole  of  these  confessions,  a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart, 
or  generous  philanthropy,  to  place  in  the  balance  against  so  many  indications 
of  selfishness  and  violence.  There  are  proofs  enough,  indeed,  ofa  firffl» 
elevated, .  and  manly  spirit ;  but  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or 
even,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  respectable.  In  his  admiration, 
in  short,  of  the  worthies  of  antiquity,  he  appears  to  have  copied  their  haish- 
ness  and  indelicacy  at  least  as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with  it  all  the  licentiousness  and  pre- 
sumption of  a  modern  Italian  noble. 

We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  with  his  politics.  After  speaking,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  the  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia,--aflfir 
adding,  that,  *'  when  he  had  read  Plutarch  and  visited  En^and,  he  feU  the 
most  unsurmountable  repugnance  at  marrying  or  having  his  children  born  at 
Turin," — after  recording,  that  a  monarch  is  a  master,  and  a  subject  a  slave, 
— ^and  * '  that  he  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  bom  in 
such  a  state  as  Piedmont ;  ** — after  all  this— after  giving  up  his  estates  to 
escape  from  this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  books  on  the  Tiranide,  and 
his  odes  on  American  hberty, — we  really  were  prepared  to  find  him  taking 
the  popular  side,  at  the  outset,  at  least,  of  the  French  reiv>lution,  and  ex- 
ulting in  the  downfall  of  one  of  those  hateful  despotisms,  against  the  whole 
systepa  of  which  he  had  previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordinary  mo- 
deration. Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  him  abusing  the  revolutionists, 
and  extolling  their  opponents,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  professed  antijacobio, 
—writing  an  eulogium  on  the  dethroned  monarch  like  Mr.  Pybus,  and  an 
Antigallican  like  Peter  Porcupine.    Now,  we  are  certainly  very  far  from 
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saying,  that  a  true  friend  of  liberty  might  Dot  execrate  the  proceeding^  of 
the  French  revolutionists;  but  a  professed  hater  of  royalty  might  have  felt 
more  indulgence  for  the  new  republic;  and  such  a  crazy  zealot  for  liberty  as 
Alfieri  showed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct,  might 
well  baye  been  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  emancipation  to  France, 
which  deluded  sounder  headslhan  his  in  all  thecountriesof^urope.^—There 
are  two  keys,  we  think;  in  the  work  before  us»  to  this  apparent  inconsis- 
tency. Alfieri,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of  tyrants,  was,  in  his  heart,  a  great 
loYer  of  aristocracy ;  and  he  had  a  great  spite  and  antipathy  at  the  French 
nation,  collectively  and  individually. 

Though  professedly  a  republican,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  republic  he 
wanted  was  one  on  •  the  Roman  model, — ^where  there  were  patricians  as 
well  as  plebeians,  and  where  a  man  of  great  talents  had  even  a  good  chance 
of  being  one  day  appointed  dictator.  He  did  not  admire  kings,  indeed,-— 
because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  born  one,  and  because' they  were  the  only 
beings  to  whom  he  was  born  inferior ;  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration 
for  nobles, — ^because  fortune  had  placed  him  in  that  order,  and  because  the 
power  and  distinction  which  belonged  to  it  were  agreeable  to  him,  and,  he 
thought,  would  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  his  inferiors.  When  he  heard 
that  Voltaire  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Brutus,  he  fell  into  a 
great  passion,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  subject  was  too  lofty  for  '*  a  French 
plebeian,  who,  during  twenty  years,  had  subscribed  himself  Gentleman  in 
ordinary  to  the  King !  " 

This  love  of  aristocracy,  however,  will  not  explain  the  defence  of  mo- 
narchy and  the  abuse  of  republics,  which  formed  the  substance  of  his  Anti-' 
gallican.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  antigallican  from  his  youth  up; 
and  would  never  have  forgiven  that  nation,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
Unhing  a  free  go?emment,— especially  while  Italy  was  in  bondage.  The 
oooiempt  which  Voltaire  had  expressed  for  Italian  literature,  and  the  gene- 
ral degradation  into  which  the  national  character  had  fallen,  had  sunk  deep 
into  hS  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  an  antipathy  towards 
that  people  by  whom  his  own  countrymen  had  been  subdued»  ridiculed,  and 
outshone.  This  paltry  and  vindictive  feeling  leads  him,  throughout  this 
whole  work,  to  speak  of  them  in  the  most  unjust  and  uncandid  terms. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  his  remarks  on  the  mean  and  meagre  articnla- 
tion  of  their  language,  and  on  their  *'  horrible  «(^  with  their  little  lips  drawn 
in  lo  pronounce  it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  hot  soup!"  Nay,  we  could  even 
excuse  the  nationality  which  leads  him  to  declare,  that  '*  he  would  rather 
be  the  author  often  good  Italian  verses,  than  of  volumes  written  in!  English 
9t  French,  or  any  such  harsh  and  unharmonious  jargon,— though  their 
cannon  and  Uieir  armies  should  continue  to  render  these  languages  fashion- 
able." But  we  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  an  amorous  Italian  who 
declares  that  he  never  could  gdl  through  the  first  volume  of  Rousseau's 
Heloise  ;  or  of  a  modern  author  of  regular  dramas  who  professes  to  see 
nodiiog  at  all  admirable  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  or  Voltaire.  It  is  evident 
to  us  that  he  grudged  these  great  writers  the  glory  that  was  due  to  them, 
oat  of  the  vindictive  feeBng  of  national  resentment;  and  that,  for  the  same 
reason,  he  grudged  the  French  nation  the  freedom,  in  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  ^^n  among  the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 

It  only  remains  to  'say  a  word  or  two  of  the  literary  productions  of  this 
extraordinary  person; — ^a  theme,  however  interesting  and- attractive,  upon 
which  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  enter  on  the  present  occasion.    We  have 

10  • 
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not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  complete  copy  of  the  wor&a  of  Alfieri ;  ami, 
even  of  those  which  have  been  lately  transmitted  to  us,  we  will  coDfeas  that 
a  considerable  portion  remains  to  be  perused.  We  have  seen  euoagh, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deserving  of  a  careful  analysis^  and  that 
a  free  and  enlightened  estimate  of  their  merit  may  be  rendered  i>oth  iofe- 
resting  and  instructive  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.  We  hope  sooo 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  this  task ;  and  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  con-* 
fine  ourselves  to  a  very  tew  observations  suggested  by  the  style  and  charac- 
ter of  the  tragedies  with  which  we  ha^e  been  for  some  time  acquainted. 

These  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  the  ancient  Grecian  model  than 
any  other  modem  production  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness  of  the  persons,  the  directness  of  the 
action,  and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  gravity  of  the  composition.  In- 
finitely less  declamatory  than  the  French  tragedies,  they  have  less  brilliancy 
and  variety,  and  a  deeper  tone  of  dignity  and  nature.  As  they  have  not  adopted 
the  choral  songs  of  the  Greek  stage,  however,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  leit 
poetical  than  those  ancient  compositions ;  although  they  are  worked 
throughout  with  a  fine  and  careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  from  every 
thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expression.  The  author's  anxiety  to  keep 
clear  of  figures  of  mere  ostentation,  and  to  exclude  all  showpieces  of  fine 
writing  in  a  dialogue  of  deep  interest  or  impetuous  passion,  has  betrayed  hhn, 
on  some  occasions,  into  too  sententious  and  strained  a  diction,  and  given 
an  air  of  labour  and  heaviness  to  many  parts  of  his  composition.  He  has 
felt,  perhaps,  a  little  too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a  dramatic 
writer  is  to  keep  his  personages  to  the  business  and  the  concerns  that  lie 
before  them ;  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to  moral  philosophers,  or 
rhetorical  describers  of  their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his  zealous  adherence  lo 
this  good  maxim,  he  seems  sometimes  to  have  forgotten,  that  certain  pas- 
sions are  declamatory  in  nature  as  well  as  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  do  not  all  vent  themselves  in  concise  and  pithy  sayings,  but  run 
occasionally  inUf  hyperbole  and  amplification.  As  it  is  the  great  exoellenoe> 
so  it  is  occasionally  the  chief  fault,  of  Alfieri's  dialogue,  that  every  word  is 
honestly  employed  to  help  forward  the  action  of  the  play,  in  serious  argu- 
ment, necessary  narrative,  or  the  direct  expression  of  natural  emotion. 
There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions,— no  episodical  conver8ation8,«-aM 
none  but  the  most  brief  meralisings.  This  gives  a  certain  air  of  solidity  to 
the  whole  structure  of  the  piece,  that  is  apt  te  prove  oppressive  to  an  ordi- 
nary reader,  and  reduces  the  entire  drama  to  too  great  uniformity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  reference  td  French  tragedy.  For 
our  own  part,  we  believe  that  those  who  are  duly  sensible  of  the  merit  of 
Shakspearewill  neverbe  much  struck  with  any  other  dramatical  composition. 
There  are  no  other  plays,  indeed,  that  paint  human  nature,— that  strike  off 
the  characters  of  men  with  all  the  freshn^  and  sharpness  of  the  original, 
^-and  speak  the  language  of  all  the  passions,  not  like  a  mimic,  but  an  echo 
^^neither  softer  nor  louder,  nor  differently  modulated  from  the  spootaneoos 
utterance  of  the  heart.  In  these  respects  he  di^Sains  all  comparison  widi 
Alfieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal ;  nor  is  it  fair,  {torllMps,  to  suggest  a  ooai- 
parison,  where  no  rivalry  can  be  imagined.  Alfieii,'  like  all  the  Continental 
dramatists,  considers  a  tragedy  as  a  poem.  In  England,  we  look  upon  it 
rather  as  a  representation  of  character  and  passion.  With  them,  of  course, 
the  style  and  diction,  and  thecongruity  and  proportions  of  the  piece,  are  the 
«iain  objects  :  with  us,  the  truth  and  the  force  of  the  imitation.    It  is  9oS^ 
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Bcieiit  for  them,  if  there  be  eharacter  and  action  enough  to  prevent  the  com- 
poeitioD  from  languishing,  and  to  give  spirit  and  propriety  to  the  polished 
dialogue  of  which  it  consists :  we  are  satisfied,  if  there  be  management 
enough  in  the  story  not  to  shock  credibility  entirely,  and  beauty  and  polish 
enough  in  the  diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  his  own  way, 
Alfiari,  we  think,  is  excellent.  His  fables  are  all  admirably  contrived  and 
completeiy  developed ;  his  dialogue  is  copious  and  progressive ;  and  his  cha- 
meters  all  defiver  ^lalural  sentiments  with  great  beautv,  and  often  with  great 
force  o^espre8sion.  In  our  eyes,  however,  ii  is  a  fault  that  the  fable  is 
too  simple,  and  the  incidents  too  scanty ;  and  that  all  tlie  characters  express 
themselves  with  equal  felicity,  and  urge  their  opposite  views  and  pretensions 
with  equal  skill  and  plausibility.  We  see  at  once  that  an  ingenious  author  , 
h»  veraified  the  sum  of  a  dialogue ;  and  never  for  a  moment  imagine  that 
we  hear  the  real  persons  contending.  There  may  be  more  eloquence  and 
dignity  in  this  style  of  dratiatising ;— there  is  infinitely  more  deception  in 

oars. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces,  it  is  not  for  tramontane  critics 
to  presume  to  offer  any  opinion.  They  are  considered  in  Italy,  we  believe, 
as  the  purest  specimens  of  the  futeUa  ToBcana  that  late  ages  have  pro- 
duced. To  us  they  certainly  seem  to  want  something  of  that  flow  and  sweet- 
neas  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  Italian  poetry,  and  to  be  formed 
Gather  upon  the  model  of  Dante  than  of  Petrarca.  At  all  events,  it  is 
obvious  that  die  style  is  highly  elaborate  and  artificial ;  and  that  the  auUior 
is  constantly  striving  to  give  it  a  sort  of  factitious  force  and  energy,  by  the 
we  of  eondensed  and  emphatic  expressions,  interrogatories,  antittieses,  and 
short  and  inverted  sentences.  In  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  chas- 
tised gravity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  temperance  and  propriety  of  all  the 
ABlfneations  of  passion,  these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
should  have  expected  from  the  fiery,  fickle,  and  impatient  character  of  the 
author.  From  all  that  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  his  plays  great  vehemence  and  irregular  eloquence — sublime 
and  extravagant  sentiments— passions  rising  to  frenzy— and  poetry  swelling 
into  hohihast.  Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  subdued  and  concise  representa- 
tion of  energetic  discourses — passions,  not  loud  but  deep— and  a  style  so 
seveidy  cdrrect  ana  scrupulously  pure,  as  to  indicate,  even  to  unskilful 
eyes,  the  great  labour  which  must  have  been  bestowed  on  its  purification. 
No  dnracters  can  be  more  different  than  that  which  we  should  infer  from 
reading  (he  tragedies  of  Alfieri^  and  that  which. he  has  assigned  to  himself 
in^tjiese  authentic  memoirs. 


MISS  BAILLIE.* 


It  is  now,  we  think,  something  more  than  nine  years  f  since  we  first 
Vientured  to  express  our  opinion  of  Miss  Baillie's  earlier  productions ;  and 
to  raise  our  warning  voice  against  those  narrow  and  peculiar  views  of  dra- 

»  A  S«riei^  Fli^'  in  which  it  ii  alteuipt«d  to  delineate  the  stronger  PowioDsor  the  Miud. 
By  Joanna  Baarie.--Vol.  xix.  p.  216.    February,  1812.     .....        .  ,  ,    ^.     . 

t  the  arlicW  to  which  referenc©  is  here  made,  wiM  be  found  in  this  work,  amongst  the  Mocel- 
lineoiis  B^sirs  <«  Poetry  an<|4j>e  Drama,  Vol.  i.  p.  464. 
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malic  excellence,  by  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  she  had  imprudently 
increafled  the  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult  undertakiog.  Notwithstanding 
this  admonition,  Miss  Baillie  has  gone  on  (as  we  expected]  in  her  own  way  ; 
and  has  become  (as  we  expected]  both  less  popular  ana  less  deserving  of 
popularity  in  every  successive  publication.  The  volume  before  us,  we  are 
afraid,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  any  of  her  former  volumes ;  (for  we  have 
too  much  forbearance,  or  nationality,  to  say  any  thing  of  her  single  play ;) 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  indications  of  talent  that  ought  nofr  to  be 
overlooked,  and  specimens  of  excellence  whieh  make  it  a  duty  to  exaftune 
into  the  causes  of  its  general  failure. 
We  have  formerly  said  almost  enough,  we  believe,  of  her  eilraordinary 

.  determination  to  write  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  upon  each  of.  the  stronger 
passions  of'  the  mind;-^-^  scheme  so  singularly  perverse  and  fantastic,  that 
we  rather  wonder  at  its  having  escaped  th^  patronage  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessors in  the  academy  of  Lagoda ;  and  in  favour  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  say  any  thing — but  that,  by  good  luck,  it  is  utterly  impracticable* 
For,  even  [passing  over  the  captivating  originality  of  comedies  op  Hatred 
and  Revenge,  and  tragedies  on  Hope  and  Joy,  it  seems  plain  enough,  thai 
the  interest  of  a  play  can  no  more  be  maintained  by  the  delineation  of  one 
passion,  than  its  dialogue  and  action  can  be  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
one  character.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  composition,  to 
exhibit  the  play  and  oontention  of  many  and  of  opposite  aflections,  not 
only  in  the  different  peraons  it  represents,  but  in  the  single  bosom  of  its 
hero ;  and  its  chief  beauty  and  excellence  consist  in  the  variety  of  the 
forms  and  colours  that  thus  move  over  its  living  scenes^n  the  har^ 
monies  and  contrasts  of  the  emotions  which  it  successively  displays— «end 
in  the  very  multitude  and  diversity  of  the  impressions  to  which  it  gives 
birth.  To  substitute,  for  this,  even  the  most  careful  and  masterly  de- 
lineation of  any  one  emotion,  would  not  only  be  to  substitute  some- 

.  thing  that  was  not  dramatic  for  that  which  is  the  essence  and  the 
excellence  of  the  drama,  but  to  replace  this  excellence  by  something  most 
conspicuously  inferior — to  set  before  us  the  studied  postures  and  ostenta* 
tious  anatomy  of  one  unchanging  academy  4gure,  instead  of  the  free  action 
and  complicated  exertions  of  groups  engaged  in  athletic  contention,— 
or  rather,  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  innumerable  shades  of  expression 
that  animate  the  greater  compositions  of  Raphael  or  the  Garacci,  to  rivet 
Ihem  on  the  fantastic  and  exaggerated  features  of  pne  of  the  Passions  of 
he  Brun. 

If  it  be  not  this,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  aims  at,  then  we  must  say 
that  we  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  pe- 
culiar or  original  in  her  system.  The  cbjef  persons  in  every  play  must 
be  actuated  by  certain  passions ;  and  by  their  influence  the  catastrophe 
must  necessarily  be  brought  about.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  every  play 
is  a  play  on  the  passions,  as  much  as  any  of  those  in  the  series  before 
us ;  and  all  dramatic  writers  have  proceeded  upon  the  very  system  for 
which  Miss  Baillie  here  claims  the  honours  of  a  discovery.  It  depends, 
indeed,  entirely  on  the  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  plot,  and  of  unity  fn  the 
action,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  the  persons  represented,  whether  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  principal  characters  shall  be  brought  very  conspicuously 
forward  or  not.  Shakspeare,  we  believe,  will  be  readily  acquitted  of  the 
petty  larceny  of  stealing  Miss  Baillie's  system  of  dramatising  the  passions : 
and  yet  the  Ambition   of  Macbeth,  the  Jealousy  of  Othello,  and  the' 
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Hdaacfaoly  of  Hamlet,  contribute  much  more  exdusiyely  to  the  interest 
oC  those  plays,  than  any  of  the  passions  repsesented  by  the  writer  before 
us  can  be  said  to  do  to  the  interest  of  the  pieces  she  has  produced  as  the 
first-fruits  of  that  system.     It  may  not  be  so  easy,  indeed,  to  specify  the 
affections  that  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  other  plays  of  our  great  dra- 
matist— in  the  Tempest,  for  example-^in  King  Lear — ^in  Julius  Ceesai^-in 
Cymbehne,  or  in  Henry  lY . ;  because  the  plot  in  all  these  pieees  is  more 
complicated,  and  the  interest  more  divided.     But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  4hey  were  composed  upon  the  very 
same  system  with  the  others ;  and  that  the  interest  which  they  excite 
dep<»ds  upon  ttie  same  general  principles.    The  truth  is,  however,  that 
common  sense  and  vulgar  possibility  always  appear  tame  and  inglorious 
when  compared  with  the  splendid  pretensions  of  theorists ;  and  if  Miss 
Bailiie  meant  merely  to  announce,  jthat  she  proposed  to  write  plays  that 
should  be  more  like  Macbeth  and  Othello  than  Cymbeline  or  the  Tempest, 
the  project  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  innocent  and  laudable ;  and  no  blame 
can  attaoh  to  her,  except  for  the  faults  of  the  execution.     In  considering 
wkA  are  the  chief  of  those  faults,  we  are  afraid,  however,  that  it  will  be 
found  that  her  system  has  had  a  worse  effect  than  that  of  merely  narrowing 
the  field  of  her  exertions. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  dramatic  oomposltion,  or  at  least  of  tragedy, 
known  in  this  country: — one,  the  old  classical  tragedy  of  the  Grecian 
stage,  modernised  according  to  the  French  or  Continental  model :  the 
other,  the  bold,  free,  irregular  and  miscellaneous  drama  of  our  own 
older  writers,-— or,  to  speak  it  more  shortly  and  intelligibly,  of  Shak- 
speare.  Hiss  Bailiie,  it  appears  to  us,  has  attempted  to  unite  the  ex- 
cellencies of  both  of  these  styles; — and  has  produced  a  combination  of 
their  defects. 

The  old  Greek  tragedy  consisted  of  the  representation  of  some  one  great, 
simple,  and  touching  event,  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  a  very  few 
penoBS,  and  detailed  in  grave,  stately,  and  measured  language,   inter- 
spersed with  choral  songs  and  movements  to  music.     In  this  primitive 
form  of  the  drama,  the  story  was  commonly  unfolded  by  means  of  a  good 
deal  of  plain  statement,  direct  enquiry,  and  detailed  narration  ;  — while  the 
bosinefls  was  helped  forward  by  means  of  short  and  pointed,  though  fre- 
quently very  simple  and  obvious,  argumentation,— and  the  interest  main- 
tained by  pathetic  exclamations,  and  reflections  apparently  artless  and 
uoosteotatious.     Such,  we  conceive,    was  the  character  of  the  ancient' 
drama ;  upon  the  foundation  of  which,  the  French  or  Continental  school 
appears  obviously  to  have  been  built.    The  chief  variations  (besides  the 
extinction  of  the  Chorus}  seem  to  be,  first,  that  love  has  been  made  to 
supplant  almost  all  the  other  passions, — ^and  the  tone,  accordingly,  has 
b^»me  less  solemn  and  severe ;  secondly,  that  there  is  less  simple  narrative 
and  enquiry,  a  great  deal  more  argument  or  debate— every  considerable 
scene,  in  fact,  being  now  required  to  contain  a  complete  and  elaborate 
discussion,  to  which  all  the  parties  must  come  fully  prepared  to  maintain 
their  respective  theses ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  topics  are  drawn,  in  general, 
from  more  extended  and  philosophical  views  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
stale  of  the  feelings  set  forth  with  more  rhetorical  amplification,  and  with 
a  more  anxious  and  copious  minuteness.     Notwithstanding  those  very  im- 
portant distinctions,  however,  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  arranging 
the  tragic  drama  of  ancient  Greece,  and  that  of  the  continent  of  modern 
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line  or  in  the  touches  by  which  it  is  thus  sotight  to  be  animated ;  and  die 
traits  that  are  lent  to  it  in  this  style  of  hf^  pretension,  are  borrowed,  for 
the  most  p9rt,  from  the  most  obvious  and  commonplace  accompaniments  of 
their  leading  qualities  :  and  though  there  was  some  merit,  as  well  as  some 
boldness,  in  following  Shakspeare  so  very  dosely,  as  to  send  her  ambitious 
usurper,  after  the  example  of  his  Macbeth,  to  consult  with  witches  ia  a  c»- 
rern,  we  think  it  was  any  thing  but  ingenious  or  origfaial  to  make  a  Ubody 
tyrant  swear  outrageously  at  his  servant  for  having  mislaid  his  armour ;  or 
to  inUmate  to  us  the  playful  and  kindly  nature  of  a  distresffd^  damsel,  by 
letting  us  know,  in  heavy  blank  verse,  that  she  had  stopped  in  the  lobby  to 
pat  the  head  of  a  hound  that  came  fawning  to  be  caressed  by  her.     The 
great  fault,  however,  of  all  her  characters  is,  that  they  are  evidently  mere 
generalisations  of  a  few  obvious  and  familiar  attributes^-mere  theoretical 
personages,  compounded  systematically  out  of  a  certain  assemblage  of  qoa- 
lilies  supppsed  to  be  striking  or  dramatic,  without  giving  us  the  impFession 
of  there  being  any  actual  individaal  to  whohi  they  belong,  and  wtaoae  exist- 
ence might  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  those  qualities.   This  magical  art, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  in  its  highest  perfection  by  Shakspeate 
alone;  who,  when  he  had  once  conjured  up,  from  the  vasty  depths  of  his 
own  boundless  imagination,  such  potent  spirits  as  Hotspur  or  Hamiet, 
Mercutio  or  Falstaff,  appears  to  have  been  actually  haunted  by  their  ideal 
piwence,  and  so  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  reality,  as  not  only 
to  have  seen  without  effort  all  that  such  persons  could  do  or  say  in  the 
busijiess  which  they  had  been  called  up  to  perform,  but  actually  to  have  been 
unable  to  confine  them  to  that  business,  or  to  restrain  them  from  following 
out  their  characteristic  impulses  into  all  kinds  of  accidental  and  Capricious 
aic^ses.  Miss  Baillie,  however,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  thus  overmastered 
by  the  phantoms  of  her  own  creation ;  who  are  so  far  from  appearing  to 
have  a  being  independent  of  her  control,  or  an  activity  which  she  canilot 
repress,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  get  through  the  work  which  is 
set  before  them,  or  that  the  reader  can  conceive  of  them  as  any  thing  ebe 
>ri>*^^  ^inaited  and  necessary  causes  of  the  phenomena' which  they  produce. 
This,  however,  is  a  fault  by  no  means  pecul  iar  to  Miss  Baillie ;  and  one 
of  which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  ours^ves  bound  to  take  any  no- 
tice, if  she  Imd  not  insisted  so  largely  upon  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  delineation  of  character,  and  brought  forward  the  traits  of  her  own  in  a 
way  so  obtrusive,  as  to  show  very  plainly  that  she  thought  her  pretensions 
m  this  department  proof  against  any  sort  of  scrutiny.     For  the  same  reason, 
we  thhik  It  our  duty  to  say,  further,  that  besides  this  want  of  the  taknt  of 
giving  individuality  to  her  scenic  personages,  it  appears  to  us  that  she  is 
really  disqualified  from  representing  the  higher  characters  of  Uie  ti^c 
drama,  by  an  obvious  want  of  sympathy  or  admiration  for  such  characters. 
Every  reader  of  plays,  and  indeed  of  poetry,  or  works  of  imagination  In  ge- 
neral, must  have  observed,  that  there  were  certain  characters,  or  qualities 
of  mind,  which  were  favourites  with  each  particular  author,  and  in  the  de- 
hneation  of  which  he  was  consequently  peculiarly  spirited  and  successful. 
Even  the  universal  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  observation  is  infinitely  less 
apphcable  than  to  any  other  mortal,  obviously  luxuriates  most  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  original  humour  and  comic  eccentricity.     Otway  has  a  decided 
predilection  for  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos—Beaumont  and  Fletdier 
for  romantic  extravagance  of  love  or  bravery— Milton  for  austere  and  l<rfly 
morality— and  Dryden  for  pomp  and  magnificence.    Each  of  these  authors 
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bas,  acoordiogly,  gucceeded  eminently^  only  in  those  characters  to  which 
they  were  most  partial;— -and  scarcely  any  of  them  (except  the  first]  has 
prodoced  any  striking  delineation  of  an  opposite  character.  Now,  Miss 
Baillie  has  her  foyouritelcharacter  also ;  and  one  which,  though  it  do  infinite 
credit  to  her  judgment  and  feeling  as  an  indiYidual,  happens  unfortunately 
to  be,  of  all  otheirs,  perhaps  0ie  yery  worst  adapted  for  dramatic  or  tragic, 
representation.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  any  one  of  her  plays, 
without  feeling  that  the  character  which  Miss  Baillie  tbioks  (and  with  great, 
reason )  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  all  others,  is  that  of  cheerful  good 
senia;^  united  to  calm,  equable,  and  indulgent  aflbetions, — ^the  character,  in 
shorty  of  rationality  and  habitual  benevolence  ;-<H)f  which  we  think  it  must 
be  ateiUed  that,  whatever  precedence  it  may  claim  over  more  brilliant, 
qualifications  in  real  life,  it  is  just  as  ill  fitted  to  give  spirit  and  effect  to  the 
fictiom  of  the  drama,  as  the  qualities  that  shine  most  there  are  to  soothe  the 
moments  of  domestic  privacy.       , 

Every  one  of  Miss  Baillie's  amiable  characters,  however,  both  male  and 
feinale,*  leans  visibly  to  this  class  of  virtues.  They  are  all  marvellously 
dutiful  and  affectionate  towards  their  near  relations,  and  careful  of  the 
comforts  of.  their  servants  and  immediate  dq^endants.  They  are  laildably 
tolerant,  too,  of  bad  jokas  proceeding  from  good  he^Qrts ;  and  live  in  the 
practice  of  a  sort  of  innocent  gibing  and  good-natured  raillery,  which  shows. 
their  disposition  to  be  merry,  and  does  no  harm  to  any  body.  They  are 
conriderable  despisers,  moreover,  of  power  and  glory,  and  the  other  splen- 
did illusions  to  which  the  less  sober  part  of  mankind  are  in  the  habit  of  sa- 
crificing their  happiness, — and  much  disposed  to  console  themselves  for  the 
want  of  those  turbulent  enjoyments,  by  the  solid  comforts  of  content  and  a 
good  conscience.  Now,  it  is  plain  enough,  we  suppose,  that  these  respect- 
able and  well-disposedj  persons  are  not  very  likely  to  excite  a  great  interest 
by  their  appearances  in  tragedy :  both  on  account  of  the  very  homeliness 
of  Cieir  wtues,  and  of  their  not  being  at  adl  the  sort  of  persons  either  to 
perform  the  actions  or  to  experience  the  emotions  upon  which  the  effect  of 
that  kiad  of  moral  tale  is  commonly  thought  to  depend. 

The  faet  is,  however,  that  they  are  equally  unfit  for  comedy ;  and  it  is 
chieOy  to  the  excess  of  her  very  laudable  predilection  for  them,  that  we  are 
to  asoibe  Miss  Baillie's  uniform  and  admitted  failure  in  this  department  of 
the  drama.  All  her  amiable  personages  are  too  reasonable,  prudent,  and 
placable,  to  excite  any  greast  interest  or  anxiety  in  their  behalf;  and  the 
unamiable  ones  are  little  more  than  unreasonable,  or  ill-tempered — ^without 
ceasing  to  be  tolerably  sensible,  and  nearly  as  plain  in  their  speech,  and  as 
sagac^K  in  pursuit  of  their  objects,  as  their  more  unexceptionable  associates. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  has  no  talent  for  writing  comedy  : 
she  does  not  appear  to  us  to  comprehend  in  what  the  vis  comica  consists, 
or  to  have  an  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  amusing  passages  in  a  work  in-; 
tended  for  amusement :  she  has  no  gift,  certainly,  in  devising  or  unfolding  a 
story ;  and  here  her  personages  all  go  through  their  parts  in  such  a  sober  and 
business-like  manner,-^there  is  so  little  of  extravagance  in  any  one  character 
— so  little  spontaneous  wit  or  discursive  humour— such  an  entire  absence,  in 
short,  of  brilliant  or  ornamental  writing,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  that 
she  held  the  laws  of  good  taste  to  be  the  same  for  a  comedy  as  for  a  sermon ; — ' 
nor  coold  we  have  at  all  explained  the  phenomenon  of  her  continual  failure, 
if  we  had  not  recollected  her  constant  and  excessive  partiality  for  the  mode- 
rately cheerful  and  very  reasonable  persons  we  have  just  alluded  to,— out 
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otlove  and  deference  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  settlBd  il  with  berseif* 
that  the  gaiety  of  comedy  should  never  rise  ahote  the  tone  of  good'bumoiir- 
ed  conversation  among  plain  and  ordinary  people ;  and  should  never  be 
pursued  any  farther  than  such  worthy  persons  are  in  the  practice  of  letting 
their  jokes  carry  them  from  their  business.    The  brilliancy  and  extraTa- 
gance  of  faiicy  that  fascinate  more  frivolous  beings,  appear  to  her^  we  have 
no  doubt,  very  fatiguing  and  unprofitable, — and  we  are  afraid  that  she  may 
even  look  upon  the  amplifications  of  Falstaff  and  the  sallies  of  Mercutio  or 
Benedict  as  mere  raving  and  folly,  and  on  the  turns  and  repartees  of  Con- 
greve  and  Sheridan  as  impertinent  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the  play. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  her  comedies  ^how  a  great  deal  of  good  sense, 
and  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit ;  and  we  think  we  adopt  a  most  charitable  theory, 
when  we  «bcribe  to  her  predilection  for  that  sulratantial  quality,  their  defi- 
ciency in  a  more  appropriate  ornament. 

The  passiona,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  drama,  really  are  not  very  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  characters ;  and  the  most  of  what  we  have  now  said 
as  to  the  latter,  is  applicable  therefore  to  them  also.  We  must  deserve, 
however,  that,  in  her  later  works  especially,  Miss  Baillle  has  presented  as 
rather  with  a  theoretical  amplification  of  the  progress  of  a  passion  in  genera), 
than  with  its  natural  expression  in  the  character  of  any  one  individnal.  The 
elaborate  purpose  of  tracing  it  through  ali  its  gradations,  and  investing  it  with 
all  its  attributes,  is  by  far  too  manifest  throughout.  Our  attention,  in  short, 
is  directed  more  to  its  anatomy  than  to  its  living  action ;  and  we  rise  from 
the  perusal,  even  of  her  most  successful  attempts,  with  a  consciousness 
rather  of  having  been  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  passion  in  question, 
than  of  having  witnessed  its  natural  operation,  or  been  made  to  sympathec 
with  its  victims. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  chapter  of  this  fair  writer^s  offences,  or  those 
which  relate  to  the  matter  of  style  and  diction ;  which  we  are  concerned  to 
say,  appears  to  us  the  heaviest  of  the  whole ;  not,  howevei^,  so  much  because 
her  taste  is  bad,  as  because  her  stock  is  deplorably  scimty.  Almost  all  the 
words  she  has,  she  has  borrowed  from  our  old  dramamts;  but  her  credit  with 
thenoi  seems  to  have  been  so  limited,  that  her  debt  is  Incredibly  small ;  and  Ihe 
leading  character  of  her  style,  therefore,  is  a  poorness  and  narrowness  of 
diction  altogether  without  example,  we  think,  in  this  voluble  age, — and  only 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  constrained  and  unnatural  air  produced 
by  her  affectation  of  antiquated  phraseology,  and  the  contrast  which  this 
affords  to  the  carelessness,  copiousness,  and  freedom  of  the  true  old  style,^ 
which  is  thus  brought  to  our  recollection.  She  seems  to  have  no  ear  for 
the  melody  of  blank  verse, — and  especially  of  that  easy  and  colloquial  verse 
which  is  alone  suifjDd  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama ; — ^while  her  words 
continually  remind  us  of  Shakspeare,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  thing  so  utterly  opposite  as  the  richness,  lightness, 
and  flexibility  of  their  style,  and  the  poverty  and  cumbrousness  of  hers— 
except,  perhaps,  the  heavy,  lifeless,  and  unwieldy  structure  of  her  verses, 
when  compared  with  the  light  and  capricious  undulations  of  theirs. 

We  do  not  see  much  merit  in  using  an  antiquated  diction  on  any  oc- 
casion,— and  least  of  all  in  the  drama, — where  the  great  object  is  to  copy 
Nving  nature  to  the  satisfaction  of  hving  judges.  Whatever  beauty  such  a 
style  may  possess,  however,  must  obviously  be^erived  from  its  tendency  to 
remind  us  of  the  beauties  of  those  memorable  authors  who  mote  in  it  be- 
fore it  had  acquired  the  character  of  antiquity ;  arul  the  first  rule  for  the 
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tae  <tf  it  should  therefore  he,  that  it  should  he  the  style  of  their  heAutiful 
psM^ee;  and  that  no  old  word  should  he  admitted  in  a  modern  poem, 
whidi  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  station  in  some  admired  verse  of  an  an* 
ckski  one.  But,  though  even  our  milliners  have  sense  enough  to  eopy  only 
Queen  Mary's  cap,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  and  not  their  tremendous 
slays,  or  their  stockings  of  woollen  cloth,  our  literary  artisans  have  not  yet 
sttaioed  to  the  same  degree  of  discrimination.  The  Spectator  takes  notice^ 
we  think,  of  a  play  which  professed,  in  his  day,  to  be  written  in  the  very 
style  of  Shakspeare,  upon  die  strength  of  its  containing  this  Une— "  and  96 
good  morrow  to  you,  good  master  lieutenant :"  and  the  public,  in  our  own 
4ime,  very  nearly  swallowed  an  incredible  quantity  of  trash,  under  the  name 
of  the  same  great  author,  upon  no  Qther  inducement,  that  we  coulddfscover, 
than  that  all  the  words  were  spelled  with  a  double  allowance  of  consonants. 
MissBaillie  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  Uiis;  but  she  has  sinned  perpetually 
against  the  canon  which  we  have  presumed  to  lay  down  for  the  legitimate 
iise  of  an  obsolete  phraseology :  she  has  not  copied  any  of  Shakspeare 's  fine 
•expressions;  and  has  almost  always  used  the  style  of  his  age,  only  where  it 
was  less  dignified  and  less  intelligible  than  that  of  her  own.  A  noble  knight, 
for  instance,  instead  of  saying  that  a  painful  recollection  wounds  him  deeply, 
always  takes  care  to  say,  **  In  faith,  it  galls  me  shrewdly  ;"—^and  another 
wishes  his  adversary's  conscience,  inllike  manner,  *'  to  gnaw  him  shrewdly." 
Then  all  the  personages  are  uniformly  *'  full  glad,"  and  *'  full  sorry,"  and 
*'full  well,"  and  *'  full  ready ;" — and  all  the  coats,  hats,  and  armour  in  the 
volume  (which,  by  the  way,  pass  under  the  elegant  appellation  of  geer)  are 
invartahly  ** doffed"  and  **  donoed"  by  their  wearers; — and  the  author's 
good  simple  people  generally  *'  trow"  what  other  people  believe ;  and  those 
who  are  reprimanded  or  checked  are  still  said  to  be  '*  shent."  We  took  the 
liberty  fo  rebuke  Miss  Baillie,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  frequent  use  of 
this  paltry  and  affected  word ;  but,  ih  spite  of  all  our  pains,  We  have  it  here 
again  io  the  very  first  play  in  the  vohimo — where,  by  way  of  apology  for 
its  re-appearance,  we  find  it  used  by  one  noble  baron  who  likens  another  to 
"  a  shent  cur''  barking  at  its  master's  door ! 

What  makes  all  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that  Miss  Baillie  is  very  ob- 
viously by  no  means  an  expert  or  learned  archaiologist ;  and  not  only  uses 
these  and  such  like  very  scurvy  and  sore-worn  fragments  of  old  speech  in- 
correctly and  injudiciously,  but  mixes  them  up,  in  a  most  unseemly  manner, 
with  thie  meanest  and  most  unpoetical  neologisms.  The  same  chieftain 
who  is  "shrewdly  galled'* in  one  page,  talks  of  **  sombre  banishment"  in 
the  next ;  and  after  bidding  *'  God  wot"  that  he  was  aware  of  his  son's  de- 
facla,  immediately  observes,  that 


^  ne'ertheless 


He  Btill  hat  parta  and  laknu ;  though  otMOored 
By  some  untoward  failingK." 

And  a  fair  lady,  who  has  been  speaking  of  '*  geer,"  and  "  clutching,"  and 
**  harness,"  and  '*  torn  hose,"  presently  exclaims,  in  the  most  business-like 
and  peremptory  manner,  that, 

**  In  ihort,  she  would,  without  aaother'n  !««▼«, 
ImproYe  the  low  condition  of  her  peasanfa." 

II  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  examples  of  this  low  and  discordant 
style  at  present;  because  this  and  all  its  other  peculiarities  will  be  more  co- 
pioiialy  and  fairly  illustrated  by  the  specimens  which  we  may  be  induced. 
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for  othetr  purposes,  to  extract  from  the  volume  before  us.  But  we  ctnnoC 
leave  even  this  geueral  view  of  the  subject  without  observing,  that,  either 
from  mere  want  of  words,  or  from  a  strange  misconception  of  the  style  and 
licence  of  our  older  writers.  Miss  Baillie  has  indulged  herself  vcsy  fre- 
quently in  a  manner  of  writing  that  could  not  have  been  endured  at  any  pe- 
riod, and  of  which  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  it  is  neither  verse  nor  language 
at  all.  She  has  a  habit,  in  particular,  of  transposing  the  substantive  and 
auxiliary  verbs  in  a  way  that  is  exceedingly  distressing ;  and  certainly  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  schoolboy's  first  copy  of  Engtish  verses.  The  reader 
may  conjecture  what  effect  it  has  on  the  generad  air  of  her  composition, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  the  following  instances  of  it  have  forced  them- 
selves on  our  notice,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  first  play  in  this  vo- 
lume for  a  very  different  purpose  :— 

**  Fan  wen  I  know  why  thoa  to  meny  ari.^ 


Thou  wroDg'st  me  much 


To  think  my  merrimeDt  a  reference  keUh.^ 


«*AUthyiox 


Stubborn  and  headstrooK  ore.** 

**  Here  is  a  phce  in  which  some  traces  are." 

**  To  whom 
Hosts  of  the  earth,  with  the  departed  dead 
Subjected  are" 

^  That  to  the  awful  steps  that  tread  upon  you 
Uncooscious  are.'^ 

^  The  living  and  the  dead  together  are,** 

^  Fell  is  the  stroke,  if  mercy  in  it  &«." 

The  effect  of  these  ' '  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusions"  on  the  mdody 
of  the  verse,  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  their  cruel  operation  on  the 
sense ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  melody  of  Miss  Baillie's  blank  verse  is  not 
to  be  hurt  by  trifles*— there  being  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  modon 
poetry  half  so  clumsy  and  untuneful  as  the  greater  part  of  her  unrh^med 
versification. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  the  ungrateful  theme  of  her  faults  any 
farther ;  but,  before  closing  this  hasty  and  unintended  sketch  of  her  poetical 
character,  shall  add  a  word  or  two,  as  both  duty  and  inclination  prompt  us 
to  do,  on  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  her  merits.  And  here  we  must  give 
the  first  place,  we  believe,  to  the  tone  of  good  sense  and  amiable  feeling 
which  pervades  every  part  of  her  performances;  and  which,  wherever  they 
are  found  to  be  habitual  and  unaffected,  impart  a  charm,  even  to  poetical 
compositions,  which  compensates  fox  the  want  of  many  more  splendid  at- 
tributes. Miss  Baillie  is  not  only  very  moral,  and  intelligently  moral; 
but  there  is,  in  ail  her  writings,  a  character  of  indulgent  and  vigilant  afTection 
for  her  species,  and  of  a  goodness  that  is  both  magnanimous  and  practical, 
which  we  do  not  know  that  we  have  traced,  in  the  same  degree,  in  the 
compositions  of  any  other  writer.  Then  she  has  a  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  an  uncommon  talent  of  representing  (though 
not  in  the  best  dramatical  form)  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  natural  de?e- 
lopement  of  various  passions;  so  that  her  plays  may  always  be  read  with  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction, — and  cannot  be  read  without  feelings  of  gieat 
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raped  for  the  peDetration  and  sagacity  of  their  aalhot.  Even  as  to  style 
^Ad  dictioD,  whfle  we  lament  both  the  poverty  and  the  constraint  of  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  take  notice,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  Miss  Baillie 
appears  to  us  to  haTe  good  taste  enough  to  keep  her  eye  pretty  constantly  on 
the  best  models ;  and  that  even  her  poverty  has  not  been  able  to  seduce  her 
into  those  flowery  paths,  where  the  poorest,  if  they  are  regardless  of  purity, 
may,  with  small  labour,  become  as  rich,  or  at  least  as  gaudy,  as  their 
neighbours.  Finaliy,  we  think  Miss  Baillie  entitled  to  very  high  and 
otaningled  praise,  for  the  beauty  of  many  detached  passages  in  every  one  of 
tier  metrical  compositions; — passages  that  possess  many  of  the  hi^er 
qualities  of  fine  and  original  poetry ;  and  which,  if  (hey  weie  only  a  little 
longier,  and  a  little  more  numerous,,  would  entitle  her  to  take,  her  place  on 
a  level  with  the  most  distinguished  names  that  have  illustrated  this  age 
of  poetry.  Few  and  far  between  as  they  are,  they  are  decisive,  we  think, 
of  her  genius  and  capacity ;  and  though  we  do  not  think  they  are  in  danger 
of  being,  lost  and  forgotten  amiikt  the  mass  of  baser  matter  with  which 
they  are  now  surrounded,  they  make  it  a  duty  in  ail  who  are  aware  of 
their  value,  to  unite  ^eir  efforts  both  for  their  rescue  and  their  nmltipli* 
cation. 


JAMES  GRAHAME/ 


We  have  no  great  predilection,  we  must  say,  for  didactic  poetry  of  any 
sorl, — at  least,  where  it  corresponds  with  its  title,  and  really  aims  at  teach- 
ing; and  though  there  are  several  pieces  that  have  obtained  much  merited 
celebrity  under  that  title,  we  suspect  that  it  has  been  earned  by  the  passages 
to  which  it  was  least  applicable.  Some  have  pleased  by  the  liveliness  and 
beauty  of  the  descriptions  which  they  contained ;  others  by  the  exquisite 
polish  and  elegance  of  the  composition ;  and  the  greater  part,  perhaps,  by 
their  episodes  and  digressions.  Who  reads  the  precepU  of  Hesiod,  or  the 
arguments  of  Lucretius?— or  even  the  maxims  about  sowing  and  reaping  in 
Virgil,  or  the  theory  of  laughter  and  of  general  ideas  in  Akenside? 

The  poem  before  us,  we  fear,  will  not  Uke  away  this  reproach  of  the 
didactic  Muse ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  divided,  more  certainly  and  conunodi- 
onsly  than  most  of  its  family,  into  the  two  great  compartments  of  the  legible 
and  the  illegible.  The  agricultural  precepts,  which  are  as  dull  and  prosaic 
as  any  precepts  we  ever  met  with,  fortunately  are  not  very  intimately 
mixed  up  with  the  descriptive  and  poetical  passages;  and  those,  which  are 
oCten  of  great  beauty  and  pathos,  are  generally  so  detached  and  complete 
in  themselves,  that  they  might  have  stood  as  well  in  any  other  work  which 
treated  of  rural  life  and  rural  scenery;  and  may  be  perfectly  relished  and 
onderslood  by  those  who  are  wicked  enough  to  skip  over  all  the  agricultural 
learning  of  the  volume. 

Though  *'Georgics"  may  be,  as  Mr.  Grahame  assures  us,  the  proper 
appellation  for  all  treatises  of  husbandry  in  verse,  the  •'  Scottish  Farmer's 
Kalendar  "  would  have  been  a  title  more  descriptive  of  the  plan  and  sub- 
stance of  the  work  before  us.    Not  only  is  the  whole  scenery  borrowed 

♦  Grahame's  British  Georgics.— Vol.  xri.  p.  213.   April,  1810 
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fr^m  this  end  of  the  island,  but  the  poem  is  divided  into  tmlve  parlsjqt 
sections,  arranged  in  the  order,  and  under  the  names  of  the  twelve  monuli 
of  the  year,  and  containing  full  directions  for  all  farm-work  proper  to  each 
month  respectively,  as  well  as  some  fine  descriptions  of  the  successive  ap^ 
pearaoces  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  ils  inhabitaDts ;  together  with 
many  little  episodes  and  reflections  arising  out  of  these  eonsiderations. 

In  thus  putting  the  whole  year  into  blank  verse,  it  was  evidently  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  author  of  the  Seasons ; — and  those, 
liccordingly,  who  are  jealous  of  Thomson's  original  invention,  will  find 
frequent  occasion  to  complain  of  the  author  before  us.  At  the  same  time»  there 
are  many  poists  in  which  we  think  his  o^erits  must  be  admitted  by  aU  lovess 
of  poetry,  and  his  originality  confessed  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  ThorasoD« 
The  singular  fidelity  and  clearness  of  his  descriptions,  prove  him  to  have 
studied  all  his  pictures  for  himself,  in  nature  ;-i-a  oertain  simph'ciCy  of 
thought,  and  soflnessof  heart,  give  iBi  peculiar  character  to  his  mannor,  that 
excludes  all  idea  of  imitation  ;  and  his  fine  and  discriminating  pidures  of 
the  Scottish  landscape,  and  the  Scottish  peasantry,  are  as  new  in  their  sul^ 
ject,  as  thef  are  excelletit  in  the  execution. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  the  faithful  representatioQ  of 
external  nature,  even  in  her  simplest  and  most  ordinary  aspects.  All  men 
have  interesting  associations  with  dawningsand  sunsets  '.-"--and  the  returns  of 
summer  and  winter,  as  they  indicate  themselves  upon  the  woods  and  waters, 
the  mountains  and  fields  of  our  home  scenery,  recall  to  every  bosom  a 
thousand  impressions,  more  deep  and  touching  than  can  usually  be  excited 
by  objects  far  more  new  and  extraordinary.  A  lively  picture  of  nature, 
therefore,  pleases  everybody — and  is  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  that  does  so. 
Nor  are  we  very  apt,  whi]^  we  feel  indebted  to  the  artist  for  a  clear  and 
striking  conception,  to  blame  him  for  having  painted  what  is  common,  or 
even  what  had  been  often  painted  before.  If  a  descriptive  poet  makes  us 
feel  distinctly  that  he  is  copying  nature,  and  not  from  his  predecessors,  we 
excuse  a  good  deal  of  coincidence,  and  really  receive  a  new  impression  from 
a  new  portrait  of  the  same  grand  original. 

Mr.  Grahame's  descriptions  appear  to  us  to  be  remarkable  for  their  great 
fidelity,  minuteness,  and  brevity, — for  the  singular  simplicity  and  directness 
witli  which  they  are  brought  out,-^and  for  a  kind  of  artless  earnestness  in 
the  manner  of  their  execution,  which  shows  the  author  to  have  been  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  care  of  rendering  faithfully  and  exactly  what  was 
present  to  his  eye  or  his  memory.  There  is  no  ambition  to  be  fine  or 
striking, — and  no  great  concern,  apparently,  about  the  distant  efiect  or  id^ 
perfection  of  his  landscape, — ^but  an  honest  determination  and  endeavour  to 
give  his  readers  precisely  what  was  before  him, — and  to  communicate  foith- 
fully  to  them  what  had  actually  made  an  impression  on  himself.  In  this  way, 
he  seldom  thinks  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  exaggeration,  or  to  invent 
any  picturesque  or  extraordinary  circumstances  to  li^peak  an  interest  for 
his  delineations ;  but  presents  his  scenes  successively  in  all  their  naUre 
plainness  and  simplicity, — noting  down  all  the  features  that  really  occur  in 
them,  without  concerning  himself  whether  other  poets  have  represented 
them  or  not, — and  stopping  when  these  are  exhausted,  however  abrupt  or 
imperfect  the  composition  may  consequently  appear.  The  effect  of  this  plan 
of  writing  is,  that  his  descriptions  are  almost  always  strong  and  impressive, 
and  present  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  images  to  the  fancy ;  although  Ibey 
are  not  often  heightened  by  any  great  glow  of  genius  or  animation,  and  are 
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freqaeuUy  broken  and  irregular,  or  dcGcient  in  that  keeping  which  may 
te  round  in  the  works  of  those  who  WTite  more  from  the  love  of  the  art  than 
of  the  subject.      / 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  Mr.  Grahamc  s  poetry,  appears  to  us  to 
coosist  in  its  moral  character, — in  that  natural  expression  of  kindness  and 
tenderness  of  heart,  which  gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and 
patriarchal  simplicity  to  his  writings, — and  that  earnest  and  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  objects  of  his  compassion,  which  assures  us  at  once  that  he 
is  not  making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  but  merely  giving  vent  to 
the  familiar  sentimcuLs  of  his  bosom.  We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and 
with  the  same  pleasing  effect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  effort,  and 
affectation,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  most  remarkable  distinc- 
tion of  his  attempts  in  description.  Almost  all  the  other  poets  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  to  put  their  feelings  and  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  their  fancies  and  phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  dress, 
before  they  venture  to  present  them  to  the  crowded  assembly  of  the  public : 
and  though  the  style  and  fashion  of  this  dress  varies  according  to  the  taste 
and  ability  of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  almost  equally  to  hide  their  native 
proportions,  and  to  prove  that  they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit 
them  as  tliey  really  were.  The  gre>ater  part  of  those  who  have  aimed  at 
prodocing  a  pathetic  effect,  have  attempted  to  raise  and  exalt  both  the  cha- 
racters of  their  personages  and  the  language  in  wliich  they  are  spoken  of ; 
and  thus  to  seek  an  excuse,  as  it  were,  for  their  sensibility  in  the  illusions 
of  vulgar  admiration  ;  others  have  aggravated  the  distresses  with  strange 
and  incredible  complications,--^that  it  might  appear  that  they  did  not  disturb 
themselves  on  light  and  ordinary  grounds :  and  some  few  have  dressed  out 
both  themselves  and  their  heroes  in  such  a  tissue  of  whimsical  and  capri-^ 
dous  affectations,  that  they  are  still  less  in  danger  than  their  neighbours  of 
being  suspected  of  indulging  in  the  vulgar  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Now, 
Mr.  Grahame,  we  think,  has  got  over  this  general  nervousness  and  shyness 
about  showing  the  natural  and  simple  feelings  with  which  the  contemplation 
of  human  emotion  should  affect  us— -or  rather,  has  been  too  seriously  occu- 
pied, and  too  constantly  engrossed  with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think 
how  the  confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  generality  of  his  readers, 
to  concern  himself  about  the  contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derision  of 
the  unfeeling.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  meet  neither  with  the  Musi* 
doras  and  Damons  of  Thomson,  nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Orfords  of 
Crabbe ;  and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  Schoolmasters,  Alice  Fells,  or 
Martha  Raes  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ; — but  we  meet  with  the  ordinary  peasants 
of  Scotland  in  their  ordinary  situations,  and  with  a  touching  and  simple 
expression'  of  concern  for  their  sufferings,  and  of  generous  indulgence  for 
their  faults.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  and  condescension,  on  the 
one  hand ;  nor  is  he  ostentatious  or  vain  of  it,  on  the  other — but  gives 
exfH^ssion  in  the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  sentiments  that  are 
neither  counterfeited  nor  disguised.  We  do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed, 
(hat  lets  us  in  so  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  produces  so  full 
and  pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dictated  by  the  genuine  feelings  which  it 
aims  at  communicating  to  the  reader.  If  there  be  less  fire  and  elevation 
than  in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  there  is  more  truth  and 
lendemess  than  is  commonly  found  along  with  those  qualities,  and  less 
getting  up  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment  than  we  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  modern  composition. 

vol.  II.  tt 
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The  last  peculiarity  by  which  Mr.  Grahamc's  poetry  is  recommended  to 
us,  is  one  which  we  hesitate  a  little  about  naming  to  our  English  readers : — 
to  be  candid  with  them,  however,  it  is  his  great  nationality.  We  do  love 
him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  afraid,  for  speaking  so  affectionately  of  Scotland. 
But,  independent  of  this  partial  bias,  we  must  say,  that  the  exquisitely  oor« 
rect  pictures  which  he  has  drawn  of  Scottish  rustics,  and  of  Scottish  rural 
scenery,  have  a  merit,  which  even  English  critics  would  not  think  we  had 
overrated  if  they  were  as  well  qualified  as  we  are  to  judge  of  their  fidelity. 
We  will  add,  too,  in  spite  of  the  imputations  to  which  it  may  expose  us,  that 
the  rustics  of  Scotland  are  a  far  more  interesting  race,  and  far  fitter  subjects 
for  poetry,  than  their  brethren  of  the  same  condition  in  the  South.  They 
are  much  more  thoughtful,  pious,  and  intelligent — have  more  delicacy  in 
their  affections,  and  more  reflecting,  patient,  and  serious  kindness  in  their 
natures.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  they  are  far  less  brutish  than  the  great  body 
of  the  English  peasantry.  At  the  same  time,  from  being  poorer  and  more 
lonely,  their  characters  and  way  of  life  are  more  truly  simple,  while  the 
very  want  of  comfort  and  accommodation  with  which  they  are  sometimes 
surrounded,  holds  more  of  the  antique  age,  and  connects  them  more  closely 
with  those  primitive  times,  with  the  customs  and  even  the  history  of  which 
they  are  still  so  generally  familiar.  The  Scottish  landscape,  too,  we  must 
be  pardoned  for  thinking,  is  better  suited  for  poetical  purposes  than  the  pre- 
vailing scenery  of  England.  Its  great  extent  and  openness — the  slight  shade 
of  dreariness  that  is  commonly  thrown  over  both  its  beauty  and  its  sublimity 
— ^nd  the  air  of  wildness  and  antiquity  which  it  derives  from  its  rocky  hillf 
and  unploughed  valleys, — possess  a  charm,  both  to  the  natives  and  to 
strangers,  that  leads  far  more  readily  to  poetical  associations  than  the  fertile 
fields  and  snug  villages  of  the  South. 


DELILLE.  * 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  poem  of  <'Les  Jardins"  be- 
gan to  be  read  out  of  France ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  it  has  been 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  criticism  and  imitation  from  Warsaw  to  Naples.  A  reputation  that 
prevails  so  universally,  and  is  retained  so  long,  must  necessarily  be  merited; 
and  it  would  not  only  be  presumptuous,  but  absurd,  to  call  in  question  the 
reality  of  those  excellences,  to  which  the  whole  European  world  has  borne 
so  unequivocal  a  testimony.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  enquire  a 
little  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  merits  which  have  met  with  so  general 
approbation ;  and  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  attended  with  anycha- 
racteristic  defects. 

It  probably  will  not  appear  very  flattering  to  a  French  writer,  or  to  his 
French  admirers,  to  say,  that  Delille  has  extended  his  reputation,  chiciflfy 
by  abandoning  his  national  peculiarities,  and  added  materially  to  the  beauty 
of  his  compositions,  by  accommodating  them  to  the  taste  of  his  neighbours. 
Yet  such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  M.  Delille.  He  , 
has  recommended  his  works  to  general  perusal,  by  departing,  in  a  good  i 
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kneasure,  from  the  common  poelical  style  of  liis  countrymen ;  by  adopting, 
freely,  the  beauties  of  the  £*.;rrouDding  countries,  and  forming  himself  upon 
the  model  of  all  that  appeared  to  him  to  be  excellent  in  the  poetry  of  modern 
Eofope.  French  poetry,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  never  had  any  very 
sincere  admirers  out  of  France.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  language  of 
that  people,  the  excellence  of  many  of  their  writings,  and  their  early  pro- 
ficiency in  criticism  and  the  belies  letires,  had  indeed  given  a  certain  cur- 
rency to  most  of  their  domestic  favourites,  and  spread  into  the  circulation 
of  Europe,  whatever  had  received  the  stamp  of  Parisian  approbation.  But 
their  reception  was  more  owing  to  the  authority  by  which  they  were  re-* 
commended,  than  to  their  own  powers  of  universal  fascination.  Men  wished 
to  admire  the  poems  of  those  whose  prose  was  in  general  so  delightful ;  and 
seldom  had  courage  to  set  up  their  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  sei^ 
tenee  of  a  tribunal  that  was,  for  the  most  part,  so  enlightened.  French 
poetry  was  read,  therefore,  and  applauded  over  all  Europe,  without  beiflg 
sincerely  admired.  Some  pretended  to  be  enc^hanted  with  it,  and  others 
imagined  that  they  were  so ;  while  all  the  men  of  letters  spoke  of  it  with 
defereDce,  and  condemned,  without  mercy,  all  that  resembled  it  in  the 
productions  of  their  own  countrymen.  Although  a  poet  who  had  obtained 
repolation  in  France  was  not  sure,  therefore,  of  pleasing  all  the  rest  of 
Europe,  he  came  before  his  foreign  readers  vrith  very  considerable  ad^ 
vantages.  He  wad  certain  of  being  patiently  and  favourably  listened  to,  and 
might  assure  himself,  that  many  would  applaud,  and  that  Ae  greater  part 
would  be  willing  to  admire.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  French  poet  appeared, 
who  was  willing  to  lay  aside  the  gaudy  coeiume  of  his  country,  and  to  ac^ 
commodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  other  European  nations,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  his  popularity  would  be  at  least  equal  to  his  merits.  It 
was  reserved  for  M.  Delille  to  make  this  experiment;  and  we  are  really 
persuaded  that  a  very  great  share  of  his  reputation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its 
SQCoess. 

It  is  chiefly  from  the  modem  poets  of  England,  that  M.  Delille  has 
borrowed  the  peculiarities  of  his  manner.  Besides  the  obvious  and  avowed 
imilatioiis  of  Pope,  Addison,  Goldsmilh,  Gowper,  and  Darwin,  that  occur 
in  the  present  publication,  there  is  something  in  the  whole  temper  and  com- 
plexion of  his  compositions,  that  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  genuine 
school  of  French  poetry.  The  prose  of  Rousseau  and  of  Florian  may  have 
afibrded  some  instances  of  it :  but  if  it  had  a  poetical  origin,  it  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  poetry  of  England.  The  great  vice  of  the  French 
poets  was  an  affected  magnificence  of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
thai  admitted  of  no  relaxation,  and  precluded,  in  a  great  degree,  all  that 
was  interesting  or  natural.  The  charm  of  easy  and  powerful  expression  was 
generally  sacrificed  to  the  support  of  a  certain  sonorous  and  empty  dignity; 
the  picturesque  effect  of  individual  description  was  lost  in  cold  generalities ; 
character  was  effaced,  by  the  prevalence  of  one  glittering  uniform ;  and 
high-sounding  sentiments  were  substituted  for  the  language  of  nature  and 
of  passion.  In  this  way,  almost  all  the  serious  poetry  of  France  had  come 
to  resemUe  the  declamation  of  a  hired  pleader,  in  which  no  imitation  of 
nature  was  so  much  as  attempted ;  but  all  kinds  of  reflections  and  antitheses 
were  Ihrovni  together  in  a  style  of  affected  passion  and  false  elevation. 
Every  English  reader,  we  apprehend,  must  have  felt  how  little  painting 
there  ia  in  the  poetry  of  France,  and  how  much  more  it  deals  in  tiioughts 
than  in  images.  It  is  full  of  reasoning  and  ingenuity,  and  abounds  in  all  the 
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graces  of  polile  and  elegant  expression ;  but  there  is  little  that  comes  di^ 
tinclly  forward  to  the  imagination  or  the  heart;  and  we  are  never  tempted, 
for  a  moment,  to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  author. 

M.  Dclillc  has  corrected  a  great  number  of  these' defects,  and  dtvesled 
the  poetry  of  his  country  of  a  great  deal  of  that  artiGcial  statelincss  which 
was  so  fatal  to  its  pathetic  effect.  Instead  of  vague  and  lofty  declamatioo, 
he  has  presented  his  readers  with  minute  and  faiUiful  descriptions  of  all  that 
was  interesting  in  his  subjects;  and  has  impressed  them  with  the  feelings 
he  was  desirous  of  communicating,  not  by  running  over  all  the  verbs  and 
interjections  that  were  supposed  to  denote  them,  but  by  placing  before  their 
eyes  a  living  picture  of  the  situations  in  which  they  must  arise.  In  another 
particular,  too,  M.  Delille  may  be  considered  as  an  innovator  in  French 
poetry,  and  a  follower  of  the  English  writers.  He  is  the  first,  we  believe, 
in  that  country,  wh^  has  succeeded  in  embellishing  his  compositions  with 
representations  of  rustic  scenery,  and  rustic  virtues  and  occupations.  His 
predecessors  spokjs,  indeed,  of  groves  and  fountains,  and  paraded  their 
muses,  as  of  old,  among  thickets  and  upon  lawns;  but  they  spoke  ot  Ihem 
as  they  did  of  the  tigers  and  lions  which  were  found  in  their  company  in 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  neither  pretended  to  detain  their  readers  among 
them,  not  to  delineate  them  with  the  fnllness  and  precision  of  realties. 
M.  Delille  has  made  them  familiar,  however,  with  cottages  and  farms,  and 
rendered  current  in  verse  the  whole  phraseology  of  planting  and  enclosing. 
Ho  has  dwelt,  with  great  feeling  and  effect,  upon  the  contemplative  and  in- 
nocent pleasures  that  a  rural  situation  may  afford,  and  has  contrived  to  de- 
scribe them  in  language  so  pure  and  so  elegant,  that  even  the  Parisians  have 
perused  them  without  derision  or  disgust.  He  has  not  only  ventured  to 
speak  of  the  country,  but  has  had  the  courage  to  take  an  interest  in  its  in- 
habitants. The  older  French  poets  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  cot- 
tagers and  husbandmen.  Their  only  rustic  personages  were  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  who  asked  for  nothing  but  sympathy,  and  laboured  at 
nothing  but  singing.  M.  Delille  has  introduced  the  real  peasant  and  la- 
bourer to  the  acquaintance  of  his  readers ;  has  represented  their  occupations, 
their  pleasures,  and  their  virtues ;  and  has  solicited  relief  for  their  sufler- 
ings,  and  respect  for  their  services.  All  this  is  familiar  to  English  poetry ; 
but  it  was  new  to  that  of  France. 

M.  Delille,  finally,  is  a  much  greater  philanthropist  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors we  remember ;  and  betrays,  throughout,  a  sort  of  sentimental 
tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  did  not  enter  before  into  ourooi%- 
ception  of  a  French  poet.  His  morality  is  perfectly  pure;  and  there  is  not 
a  page  in  his  writing,  in  which  he  does  not  labour  to  enforce  it.  There  is 
no  poetry  with  which  wc  are  acquainted,  indeed,  that  is  so  uniformly  and 
zealously  moral. 

But  thou^,  in  these  and  some  other  particulars,  M.  Delille  bears  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  poets  of  England,  Aan  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  we  must  not  imagine,  by  any  means,  that  he  has  entirely  renooneed 
his  national  taste,  or  conducted  himself  in  every  thing  according  to  our  no- 
tions of  propriety.  Nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceive  that  M.  De- 
lille is  a  writer  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  imagination,  who  has  been 
hurried  into  a  disregard  of  his  national  models  by  the  impulse  of  a  bold  and 
creative  imaghiation,  or  from  any  ardour  of  temperament  that  disdained  the 
control  of  authority.  He  is,  in  truth,  a  great  deal  more  distinguished  for 
oorrectness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  than  for  original  or  inventive  genius;  and 
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he  has  done  us  the  honour  of  preferring  our  auHiors  lo  his  own,  ho 
has  not  copied  anything  that  could  not  be  justified  by  classical  usage,  or  the 
most  rigorous  canons  of  criticism.  He  has  prudently  abstained,  therefore, 
from  aUempting  to  imitate  those  higher  graces  of  composition,  which  no 
imitator  is  oyer  permitted  to  attain ;  and  has  confined  himself  to  those  ac- 
ooiDpllshnients  of  fine  writing  tliat  may  always  be  reached  by  the  union  of 
elegant  taste  and  diligent  application.  Although  most  of  his  writings,  there- 
fore, recall  to  us  the  general  manner  of  English  poetry,  we  shall  be  but 
sddom  reminded  of  the  loftier  flights  of  Milton,  the  luxuriant  tenderness  of 
Thomson,  or  the  fairy  fancy  and  magical  facility  of  Shakspearo.  We  shall 
find  more  of  the  pointed  polish  and  elaborate  elegance  of  Pope,  the  dignified 
and  correct  tenderness  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  dasding  amplifications  of 
Darwio.  M.  Delille,  in  short,  is  a  refined,  studied,  polite,  and  aeeom- 
plished  writer,  who  never  forgets  himself  in  the  ardour  of  composition,  and 
seldomc  lets  the  reader  torget  him ;  who  culls  out  the  nicest^  phrases,  and 
roost  unexceptionable  images;  and  oflener  remind^i  us  that  the  description 
is  beautiful,  thaa  he  imposes  upon  us  with  (he  belief  of  its  reality.  Ho  be^ 
longs  to  that  class  of  poets  that  may  be  said  to  be  of  secondary  fofmaiiori) 
and  that  could.not  have  existed  if  a  hardier  race  had  not  existed  before  litem  .• 
He  does  not  wander  in  the  pathless  places  of  Parnassus,  nor  gather  flowers 
where  no  poetical  foot  had  ever  trodden  before  him.  lie  has  the  praise  of 
jadicioas  selection,  artful  dispositionv  and  dignified  imitation.  He  has 
reached  the  eminence  upon  which  he  stands,  by  following  with  attention  the 
footsteps  of  those  who  have  mounted  still  higher.  He  has  become  a  poet  by 
reading  and  patient  discipline;  and  probably  could  not  have  written  '*  Les 
Jardins,"  if  he  had  not  begun  with  a  translation  of  Virgil. 

The  subject  of  M.  Delille's  poems  does  not  naturally  carry  him  into  the 
hitler  regions  of  poetry,  and  he  does  not  seek  for  occasions  of  elevation. 
The  art  of  laying  out  pleasure-igrounds,  and  of  passing  one's  time  agreeably 
io  the  country,  might  be  discussed,  no  doubt,  without  trespassing  on  the 
l^roTinces  of  the  epic  or  the  tragic  writer;  but  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
o£  a  great  deal  of  pathetic  imagery,  and  a  great  variety  of  embellisliment. 
It  would  be  improper  to  enter  upon  any  particular  criticism  of  these  poems, 
in  this  place;  but  there  is  one  remark  suggested  by  them,  which  applies  so 
obvioudy  to  the  general  character  of  M.  Delille *s  genius,  that  no  apology 
can  be  necessary  for  its  insertion.  The  great  part  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  poetical  representations  of  rustic  scenery  and  occupations,  consists  in 
a  pleasing  illusion  of  the  imagination,  that  carries  us  back  to  the  golden  age 
of  the  poets,  and  soothes  us  into  a  temporary  forgetfulness  of  alt  the  vice 
and  the  artifice,  the  cares  and  perplexities,  of  real  life.  There  is  some  pe- 
riod in  every  man's  life,  in  which  he  has  fancied  that  happiness  and  inno- 
cence were  to  be  found  among  cottages  and  pastures,  and  desired  to  retire 
Drofli  the  l^ustle  and  corruptions  of  the  world,  to  s(Hne  elegant  and  simple 
ieclusioo ;  and,  as  often  as  spleen  or  disappointment  turn  hack  his. thoughts 
to  this.vbioii  of  his  childhood,  the  dissipation  and  constraint  of  a  city  life 
always. present  themselves  as  objects  of  scorn  and  detestation.  Whatever 
t^Kis,  therefore,  to  recall  our  thoughts  to  those  incongruous  objects,  is  mis- 
fdaced  in  such  a  poem ;  it  dispels  the  illusion,  by  the  help  of  which  alone 
soch  themes  are  capable  of  pleasing,  and  distracts  the  imagination  from  the 
train  of  images  that  engrossed  it.  Now,  this  fault,  which  is  not  chargeable 
either  upon  Virgil  or  Thomson,  M.  Delille  has  certainly  committed.  He 
ins  his  encomium  on  a  country  life,  with  some  critical  remarks  on  th^ 
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regulation  of  private  theatres,  and  entertains  his  readers  with  a  long  enu-> 
meration  of  pompous  villas,  and  great  princes  that  inhabit  them.  He  is 
constantly  interspersing  sarcastic  and  pointed  reflections  upon  the  dissipated 
and  luxurious,  and  has  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  poem  in  such  an 
epigrammatic  and  courtly  style,  as  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  tuhjeclB 
upon  which  he  is  employed.   Although  enamoured  of  rural  objects  and  em- 

Sioyments,  he  seems  anxious  to  convince  his  courtly  readers,  that  he  is  as 
amiliar  as  can  be  with  the  language  and  occupations  of  the  polite  worid ; 
and  that,  though  he  chooses  to  show  his  sensibility  to  obscure  and  sentimental 
pleasures,  ho  possesses  all  the  urbanity  and  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman 
and  a  courtier.  His  whole  style  is  infected  wilh  this  peculiarity ;  he  eannol 
avoid  an  ingenious  turn,  or  a  brilliant  antithesis ;  and  instead  of  the  simple 
and  enthusiastic  votary  of  nature  and  virtue,  he  frequently  appears  like  a 
fine  gentleman  paying  compliments  to  the  sylvan  goddesses. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  genius  of  M.  Deiille  is  rather  of  a 
pleasing  tlian  of  a  powerful  character ;  and  tliat  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  are  a  good  deal  more  remarkable  than  the  force 
of  his  imagination,  or  the  originality  of  his  invention.  He  will  be  reUshed 
most,  we  conceive,  by  those  who  admire  rather  the  art,  than  the  nature,  of 
poetry ;  and  though  he  will  give  delight  to  almost  all  who  have  been  trained 
to  the  admiration  of  elegance,  by  the  habitual  study  of  fine  writers,  lie  wUl 
scarcely  ever  be  found  speaking  in  that  universal  language,  by  the  use  of 
which  Shakspeare  has  found  his  way  from  the  closet  of  the  student  into 
the  workshops  of  our  manufacturers,  and  the  cottages  of  our  peasantry. 


BURNS.  (No.  i.)* 


Bums  ia  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our  poetical  prodigies — froiB 
Stephen  Duck  down  to  Thomas  Dermody.  1%aff  are  forgotten  already ; 
or  only  remembered  for  derision.  But  the  name  of  Bums,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  has  not  yet  ''gathered  all  its  fame;"  and  will  endure  l<mg  after 
those  circumstances  are  forgotten  which  contributed  to  its  first  notoriety. 
So  much,  indeed,  are  we  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  a  derogation  ttom  them  to  consider  him  as  a  prodigy 
at  all ;  and  are  convinced  that  he  will  never  be  rightly  estimated  as  a  poet, 
till  that  vulgar  wonder  be  entirely  repressed  which  was  raised  on  his  having 
been  a  ploughman.  It  is  tme,  no  doubt,  that  he  was  born  in  an  humble 
station,  and  that  much  of  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  severe  labour,  and 
to  the  society  of  his  fellow-labourers.  But  he  was  not  himself  either  un- 
educated or  illiterate ;  and  was  placed  perhaps  in  a  situation  more  favour- 
able to  the  developement  of  great  poetical  talents,  than  any  other  which 
could  have  been  assigned  him.  He  was  taught,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  read 
and  vnite ;  and  soon  alter  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  French, 
together  with  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Geometry.  His  taste  for  reading 
was  encouraged  by  his  parents  and  many  of  his  associates ;  and,  before  he 
had  ever  composed  a  single  stanza,  he  was  not  only  familiar  with  many 
prose  writers,  but  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Pope,  Shakspeare, 

*'  Cromek's  ReHquet  of  Buroa.— Vol.  xiii.  p.  S49.    Janutry,  ISOD. 
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aod  Thomson,  Ihan  nino-tenths  of  the  youth  that  leave  school  for  the  uni- 
tersity.  These  authors,  indeed,  with  some  old  collections  of  songs,  and 
'flie  lives  of  Hannibal  and  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  were  his  habitual  study 
iKHOEi  the  first  days  of  his  childhood;  and,  co-operating  with  the  solitude  of 
Ks  rural  occupations,  were  sufficient  to  rouse  his  ardent  and  ambitious 
"mkkd  to  the  love  and  the  practice  of  poetry.  He  had  as  much  scholarship, 
ive  imagine,  as  Shakspeare,  and  far  better  models  to  form  his  ear  to  har- 
mony, and  train  his  fancy  to  graceful  invention. 

We  ventured,  on  a  former  occasion/  to  say  something  of  the  effects  of 
re^ilar  education,  and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature,  in  repressing 
tbt  vigour  and  originality  of  all  kinds  of  mental  exertion.  That  speculation 
was  ^rhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far ;  but  if  the  paradoi^  have  proof  any 
wbere,  it  is  in  its  application  to  poetry.  Among  well-educated  people,  the 
sfaodard  writers  of  this  description  are  at  once  so  venerated  and  so  familiar, 
that  it  is  thought  equally  impossible  to  rival  them,  and  to  write  verses  with* 
out  attempting  it.  If  there  be  one  degree  of  fame  which  excites  emulation, 
there  is  another  which  leads  to  despair ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  one  less 
likely  to  add  one  to  the  shortlist  of  original  poets,  than  a  young  man  of  fine 
fancy  and  delicate  taste,  who  has  acquired  a  high  relish  for  poetry,  by 
perusing  the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with  the  most  intel- 
figent  judges.  The  head  of  such  a  person  is  filled,  of  course,  with  all  the 
splendid  passages  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  with  the  fine  and 
fastidious  remarks  which  have  been  made  even  on  these  passages.  When 
he  turns  his  eyes,  therefore,  on  his  own  conceptions,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
to  appear  rude  and  contemptible.  He  is  perpetually  haunted  and  depressed 
by  the  ideal  presence  of  those  great  masters  and  their  exacting  critics.  He 
is  aware  to  what  comparisons  his  productions  will  be  subjected  among  his 
oiKii  friends  and  associates;  and  recollects  the  derision  with  which  so  many 
rash  adventurers  have  been  chased  back  to  their  obscurity.  Thus  the  merit 
of  his  great  predecessors  chills,  instead  of  encouraging,  his  ardour ;  and  the 
illustrious  names  which  have  already  reached  to  the  summit  of  excellence, 
act  like  the  UU  and  spreading  trees  of  the  forest,  which  overshadow  and 
i|rangle  the  saplings  which  have  struck  root  in  the  soil  below, — and  afford 
Ljhelter  to  nothing  but  creepers  and  parasites. 

'^  There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  individuals,  *'that  strong  divinity  of 
\)ul" — that  decided  and  irresistible  vocation  to  glory,  which,  in  spite  of 
ji  these  obstrnctions,  calls  out,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  bold 
and  original  poet  from  the  herd  of  scholars  and  academical  literati.  But 
ttie  natural  tendency  of  their  studies,  and  by  far  the  most  common  opera- 
lioD,  is  to  repress  originality,  and  discourage  enterprise ;  and  either  to 
change  those  whom  nature  meant  for  poets,  into  mere  readers  of  poetry,  or 
la  bring  them  out  in  the  form  of  witty  parodists,  or  ingenious  imitators. 
Independent  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  suggested,  it  will  per- 
haps be  found,  too,  (hat  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  in  this  as  well 
as  in  the  more  vulgar  arts;  or,  at  least,  that  inventive  genius  will  frequently 
slumber  in  inaction,  where  preceding  ingenuity  has  in  part  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  owner.  A  solitary  and  uninstructed  man,  with  lively  feelings 
and  an  inflammable  imagination,  will  be  easily  led  to  exercise  those  gifts, 
and  to  occupy  and  relieve  his  mind  in  poetical  composition ;  but  if  his 
education,  his  reading,  and  his  society  supply  him  with  an  abundant  store 
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of  images  and  emotions,  he  will  probably  think  but  little  of  these  internal 
resources,  and  feed  his  mind  contentedly  with  what  has  been  provided  by 
the  industry  of  others. 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  distractions  and  the  dissipation  of  mind 
that  belong  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  nor  of  the  cares  of  minute  ac- 
curacy and  high  finishing  which  are  imposed  on  the  professed  sdiolar, 
there  seem  to  be  deeper  reasons  for  the  separation  of  originality  and  ac- 
complishment; and  for  the  partiality  which  has  led  poetry  to  choose  almost 
all  her  favourites  among  the  recluse  and  uninstructed.  A  youth  of  quick 
parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy, — wilh  just  so  much  reading  as  to  guide 
his  ambition,  and  rough  hew  his  notions  of  excellence, — ^if  his  lot  be 
thrown  in  humble  retirement,  where  he  has  no  reputation  to  lose,  and  where 
he  can  easily  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  is  much  more  likely, 
we  think,  to  give  himself  up  to  poetry,  and  to  train  himself  to  habits  of 
invention,  than  if  he  had  been  encumbered  by  the  pretended  helps  of  ex- 
tended study  and  literary  society. 

If  these  observations  should  fail  to  strike  of  themselves,  they  may  peihaps 
derive  additional  weight  from  considering  the  very  remarkable  (aot,  that 
almost  all  the  great  poets  of  every  country  have  appeared  in  an  early  stagp 
of  their  history,  and  in  a  period  comparatively  rude  and  unlettered.  Ho- 
mer went  forth  like  the  morning  star  before  the  dawn  of  literature  in  Greece; 
and  almost  all  the  great  and  sublime  poets  of  modern  Europe  are  already 
between  two  and  three  hundred  years  old.  Since  that  time,  allhou^ 
books  and  readers,  and  opportunities  of  reading,  are  multiplied  a  thousand 
fold,  we  have  improved  chiefly  in  point  and  terseness  of  expression,  in  the 
art  of  raillery,  and  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  thought.  Force,  richness, 
and  variety  of  invention,  are  now  at  least  as  rare  as  ever.  But  the  literature 
and  refinement  of  the  age  does  not  exist  at  all  for  a  rustic  and  illiierale  in- 
dividual ;  and,  consequently,  the  present  time  is  to  him  what  the  rude  times 
of  old  were  to  the  vigorous  writers  which  adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons,  we  can  see  no  propriety  in 
regarding  the  poetry  of  Burns  chiefly  as  llie  wonderful  work  of  a  peasant, 
and  thus  admiring  it  much  in  (he  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  written  with 
his  toes;  yet  there  are  peculiarities  in  his  works  which  remind  us  of  the  low- 
ness  of  his  origin,  and  faults  for  which  the  defects  of  his  education  aflford 
an  obvious  cause,  if  not  a  legitimate  apology.  In  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  these  works,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  (hose  peculiarities. 

The  first  is,  the  undisciplined  harshness  and  acrimony  of  his  invecti?e. 
The  great  boast  of  polished  life  is  the  delicacy,  and  even  the  generosity,  of 
its  hostility ,-^that  quality,  which  is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  is  the  de- 
nomination, of  a  gentleman,— rtliat  principle  which  forbids  us  to  attack  the 
defenceless,  to  strike  the  fallen,  or  to  mangle  the  slain, — and  enjoins  us,  in 
forging  the  shafts  of  satire,  to  increase  the  polish  exactly  as  we  add  to  their 
keenness  or  their  weight.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  things,  we  are  hi- 
debted  to  chivalry;  and  of  this  Burns  had  none.  His  ingenious  and  amiable 
biographer  has  spoken  repeatedly  in  praise  of  his  talents  for  satire, — wc 
think,  with  a  most  unhappy  partiality.  His  epigrams  and  lampoons  ap- 
pear to  us,  one  and  9^11,  unworthy  of  him; — offensive  from  their  extreme 
coarseness  and  violence, — and  contemptible  from  their  want  of  wit  or  bril- 
liancy. They  seem  to  have  been  written,  not  out  of  playful  malice  or  vir- 
tuous indignation,  but  out  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  anger.  His  whole 
raillery  consists  in  railing;  and  his  satirical  vein  displays  itself  chieflv  in 
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calling  names  and  in  swearing.  We  say  this  mainly  with  a  reference  to 
his  personalities.  In  many  of  his  more  general  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  there  is»  no  doubt,  much  that  may  be  called  satirical,  mixed  up 
wit}i  admirable  humour,  and  description  of  inimitable  vivacity. 

There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  least  of  respectfulness,  in  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  his  gallantry.  He  has  written  with  more  passion,  perhaps, 
and  more  variety  of  natural  feeling,  on  the  subject  of  love,  than  any  other 
poet  whatsoever, — ^but  with  a  fervour  that  is  sometimes  indelicate,  and 
seldom  accommodated  to  the  timidity  and  **  sweet  austere  composure"  of 
women  of  refinement.  He  has  expressed  admirably  the  feelings  of  an  en- 
amoured peasant,  who,  however  refined  or  eloquent  he  may  be,  always 
approaches  his  mistress  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  but  has  never  caught  that 
tone  of  chivalrous  gallantry  which  uniformly  abases  itself  in  the  presence  of 
the  object  of  its  devotion.  Accordingly,  instead  of  suing  for  a  smile,  or 
Bielting  in  a  tear,  his  muse  deals  in  nothing  but  locked  embraces  and  mid- 
nighl  rencontres;  and,  even  in  his  complimentary  effusions  to  ladies  of  (he 
highest  rank,  is  for  straining  them  to  the  bosom  of  her  impetuous  votary.  It 
is  easy,  accordingly,  to  see  from  his  correspondence,  that  many  of  his  female 
patronesses  shrunk  from  the  vehement  familiarity  of  his  admiration;  and 
there  are  even  some  traits  in  the  volumes  before  us,  from  which  we  can 
gather  that  he  resented  the  shyness  and  estrangement  to  which  these  feelings 
gave  rise,  with  at  least  as  little  chivalry  as  he  had  shown  in  producing  them. 

But  the  leading  vice  in  Burns's  character,  and  the  cardinal  deformity 
indeed  of  all  his  productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  contempt, 
for  prudence,  decency,  and  regularity ;  and  his  admiration  of  thoughtless- 
ness, oddity,  and  vehement  sensibility ; — his  belief,  in  short,  in  the  dispens- 
ing power  of  genius  and  social  feeling,  in  all  matters  of  morality  and  com- 
mon sense.  This  is  the  very  slang  of  the  worst  German  plays,  and  the 
lowest  of  our  town-made  novels;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  lamentable, 
than  that  it  should  have  found  a  patron  in  such  a  man  as  Burns,  and  com- 
municated to  a  great  part  of  his  productions  a  character  of  immorality,  at 
once  contemptible  and  hateful.  It  is  but  too  true,  that  men  of  the  highest 
genius  have  frequently  been  hurried  by  their  passions  into  a  violation  of 
prudence  and  duty;  and  there  is  something  generous,  at  least,  in  the  apo- 
logy which  their  admirers  may  make  for  them,  on  the  score  of  their  keener 
feelings  and  habitual  want  of  reflection.  But  this  apology,  which  is  quite 
unsatisfactory  in  the  mouth  of  another,  becomes  an  insult  and  an  absurdity 
whenever  it  proceeds  from  their  own.  A  man  may  say  of  his  friend,  that 
he  is  a  noble-hearted  fellow,-'^too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  prudent  and  regular.  But  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say 
even  this  of  himself ;  and  still  less  to  represent  himself  as  a  hairbrained  sen- 
timental soul  constantly  carried  away  by  fine  fancies  and  visions  of  love  and 
philantiiropy,  and  born  to  confound  and  despise  the  cold-blooded  sons  of 
pnidence  and  sobriety.  This  apology  evidently  destroys  itself;  for  it  shows 
that  conduct  to  be  die  result  of  deliberate  system,  which  it  afiects  at  the 
same  lime  to  justify  as  the  fruit  of  mere  thoughtlessness  and  casual  impulse. 
Such  protestations,  therefore,  will  always  be  treated,  as  they  deserve,  not 
only  with  contempt,  but'with  incredulity;  and  their  magnanimous  authors 
set  down  as  determined  proQigates,  who  seek  to  disguise  tlieir  selfish- 
ness under  a  name  somewhat  less  revolting.  That  profligacy  is  almost  al- 
ways selfishness,  and  that  the  excuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can  hardly  ever 
be  justly  pleaded  for  those  who  neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  must  be 
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apparent,  wc  tliink,  even  to  the  least  reflecting  of  those  sons  of  fancy 
and  song.  It  requires  no  habit  of  deep  tliinking,  nor  any  thing  more^ 
indeed,  than  the  information  of  an  honest  heart,  to  perceive  thai  it  is 
cruel  and  base  to  spend,  in  vain  superfluities,  that  money  which  belongs  of 
right  to  the  pale  industrious  tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants;  or  that  U 
is  a  vile  prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that  man's  generosity  or  goodness 
of  heart,  who  sits  raving  about  friendship  and  philanthropy  in  a  tavern,  while 
his  wife's  heart  is  breaking  at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  children  pin- 
ing in  solitary  poverty. 

This  pitiful  cant  of  careless  feeling  and  eccentric  genius,  accordingly,  has 
never  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  sense  and  morality.  The 
most  signal  effect  which  it  ever  produced,  was  on  the  muddy  brains  of  some 
German  youth,  who  left  college  in  a  body  to  rob  on  the  highway,  because 
Schiller  had  represented  the  captain  of  a  gang  as  so  very  noble  a  creature. 
But  in  this  country,  we  believe,  a  predilection  for  that  honourable  profe^^ 
sion  must  have  preceded  this  admiration  of  the  character.  The  style  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  accordingly,  is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the  hulks 
and  the  house  of  correction ;  and  has  no  chance,  we  suppose,  of  beii^  great- 
ly admired,  except  in  the  farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentleman  preparing 
for  Botany  Bay. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  deeply  Burns  has  fallen  into  this  debasing 
error.  lie  is  perpetually  making  a  parade  of  his  thoughtlessness,  inflam- 
mability, and  imprudence,  and  talking  with  much  complacency  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to  the  sober  and  correct  part  of  mankind. 
This  odious  slang  infects  almost  all  his  prose,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
his  poetry ;  and  is,  we  are  persuaded,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  the 
disgust  with  which,  in  spile  of  his  genius,  we  k.now  that  he  is  regarded  by 
many  very  competent  and  liberal  judge-s.  His  apology,  too,  we  are  willing  to 
believe,  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  original  lowness  of  his  situation,  and  the  slight- 
ness  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  world.  With  his  talents  and  powers  of 
observation,  he  could  not  have  seen  much  of  the  beings  who  echoed  this 
raving,  without  feeling  for  them  that  distrust  and  contempt  which  would 
have  made  him  blush  to  think  he  Iiad  ever  stretched  over  them  the  pro- 
tecting sliield  of  his  genius. 

Akin  to  this  most  lamentable  trait  of  vulgarity,  and  indeed  in  some  mea- 
sure arising  out  of  it,  is  that  perpetual  boast  of  his  own  independence,  which 
is  obtruded  upon  the  readers  of  Burns  in  almost  every  page  of  his  writings. 
The  sentiment  itself  is  noble,  and  it  is  often  finely  expressed; — but  a  gen-* 
tleman  would  only  have  expressed  it  when  he  was  insulted  or  provoked ; 
and  would  never  have  made  it  a  spontaneous  theme  to  those  friends  in 
whose  estimation  he  felt  that  his  honour  stood  clear.  It  is  mixed  up  too 
in  Burns  with  too  fierce  a  tone  of  defiance;  and  indicates  rather  the  pride 
of  a  sturdy  peasant  than  the  colour  and  natural  elevation  of  a  generous 
mind. 

The  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  no- 
tice in  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man,  is  that  frequent  mistake  of 
mere  exaggeration  and  violence,  for  force  and  sublimity,  which  has  defeced 
so  much  of  his  prose  composition,  and  given  an  air  of  heaviness  and  la- 
bour to  a  good  deal  of  his  serious  poetry.  The  truth  is,  that  his/arte  was 
in  humour  and  in  pathos — or  rather  in  tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  that  he 
has  very  seldom  succeeded,  either  where  mere  wit  and  sprightliness,  or 
where  great  energy  and  weight  of  sentiment  were  requisite.     He  had  evi- 
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denUy  a  very  false  and  crude  notion  of  what  constituted  ittengih  of  writ* 
iDg;  and  instead  of  that  simple  and  brief  directness  which  stamps  the  cha<- 
racier  of  vigour  upon  erery  syllable,  has  generally  had  recourse  to  a  mere 
accumulation  of  hyperbolical  expressions,  which  encumber  the  diction  in- 
stead of  exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be  impressive,  without 
the  power  of  executing  it.  This  error  also  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  en-*- 
tirely  to  the  defects  of  his  education.  The  value  of  simplicity  in  the  expres- 
sion of  passion,  is  a  lesson,  we  believe,  of  nature  and  of  genius; — but  its 
importance  in  mere  grave  and  impressive  writing,  is  one  of  the  latest  dis- 
coveries of  rtietorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we  have  now  stated,  we  think  Burns 
entitled  to  the  rank  of  a  great  and  original  genius.  He  has  in  all  his  composi- 
tions great  force  of  conception,  and  great  spirit  and  animation  in  its  expres- 
sion. He  has  taken  a  large  range  through  the  region  of  Fancy,  and  nature* 
lised  himself  in  almost  all  her  climates.  He  has  great  humour, — great 
powers  of  description, — great  pathos, — and  great  discrimination  of  character. 
Almost  every  thing  that  he  says  has  spirit  and  originality ;  and  every  thing 
that  be  says  well,  is  characterised  by  a  charming  faicilityy  which  gives  a 
grace  even  to  occasional  rudeness,  and  communicates  to  the  reader  a  delight- 
ful sympathy  with  the  spontaneous  soaring  and  conscious  inspiration  of  the 
poet. 

Considering  the  reception  which  these  works  have  met  with  from  the 
public,  and  the  long  period  during  which  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  in  their  possession,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  as  to 
their  characteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Though  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  public,  however,  be  always  sound,  or  at  least  decisive,  as  to  its  general 
result,  it  is  not  always  very  apparent  upon  what  grounds  it  has  proceeded ; 
nor  in  consequence  of  what,  or  in  spite  of  what,  it  has  been  obtained.  In 
Borns's  works  there  is  much  to  censure,  as  well  as  much  to  praise;  and  as 
time  has  not  yet  separated  his  ore  from  its  dross,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state,  in  a  very  general  way,  what  we  presume  to  anticipate  as  the  result  of 
this  separation.  Without  pretending  to  enter  at  all  into  the  comparative 
merit  of  particular  passages,  we  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion, 
— ^at  his  poetry  is  far  superior  to  his  prose;  that  his  Scottish  composi->- 
tions  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his  English  ones ;  and  that  his  Songs  will 
probably  outiive  all  his  other  productions. 

The  prose  works  of  Bums  consist  almost  entirely  of  his  letters.  They 
bear,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  seal  and  the  impress  of  his  genius ;  but  they 
oontein  much  more  bad  taste,  and  are  written  with  far  more  apparent  la- 
bour. His  poetry  was  almost  all  written  primarily  from  feeling,  and  only 
secondarily  from  ambition.  His  letters  seem  to  have  been  nearly  all  com- 
posed as  exercises,  and  for  display.  There  are  few  of  them  written  with 
simplicity  or  plainness;  and  though  natural  enough  as  to  the  sentiment, 
they  are  generally  very  strained  and  elaborate  in  the  expression.  A  very 
great  proportion  of  them,  too,  relate  neither  to  facts  nor  feelings  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  author  or  his  correspondent;  but  are  made  up  of  general 
declamation,  moral  reflections,  and  vague  discussions, — all  evidentiy  com- 
posed for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  frequently  introduced  with  long  complaints 
of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  letter- 
writing. 

By  far  the  best  of  these  compositions  are  such  as  wc  should  consider  as 
exceptions  from  this  general  character, — such  as  contain  some  specific  in- 
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formation  as  to  himself,  or  are  suggested  by  events  or  observations  directly 
applicable  to  his  correspondent.  One  of  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  address- 
ed to  Dr.  Moore,  containing  an  account  of  his  early  fife,  of  which  Dr.  Carrie 
has  made  such  a  judicious  use  in  his  Biography.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  characteristic  effect,  and  contains  many  touches  of  easy  humour 
and  natural  eloquence.  We  are  struck,  as  we  open  the  book  accidentally, 
with  the  following  original  application  of  a  classical  image  by  this  unlettered 
rustic.  Talking  of  the  first  vague  aspirations  of  his  own  gigantic  mind,  he 
says, — we  think  very  finely — **  I  had  felt  some  early  stirrings  of  ambition ; 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropingg  of  Homer's  Cyclop  round  the  walls  of  his 
cave."  Of  his  other  letters,  those  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are,  in  our 
opinion,  by  far  the  best.  He  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  this  excellent  lady,  and  to  have  been  no  less  sensible  of 
her  sound  judgment  and  strict  sense  of  propriety,  than  of  her  steady  and 
generous  partiality. 

We  must  apprise  our  southern  readers,  that  all  his  best  pieces  are  wrillen 
in  Scotch ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  form  any  adequate  judgment 
of  their  merits,,  without  a  pretty  long  residence  among  those  who  still  use 
that  language.  To  be  able  to  translate  the  words,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  knowledge  that  is  necessary.  The  whole  genius  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage must  be  familiar  ;  and  the  characters,  and  habits,  and  associations  of 
those  who  speak  it.  We  beg  leave,  too,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that  this 
Scotch  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  provincial  dialect,^-the  vehicle  only  of 
rustic  vulgarity  and  rude  local  humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole 
country, — long  an  independent  kingdom,  and  still  separate  in  laws,  charac- 
ter, and  manners.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  vulgar ;  but  is  the  common 
speecli  of  the  whole  nation  in  early  life, — and  with  many  of  Us  most  exalted 
and  accomplished  individuals  throughout  their  whole  existence  :  and  if  il 
be  true  that  in  later  times  it  has  been,  in  some  measure,  laid  aside  by  the 
more  ambitious  and  aspiring  of  the  present  generation,  it  is  still  recollected, 
even  by  them,  as  the  familiar  language  of  their  childhood,  and  of  those 
who  were  the  earliest  objects  of  their  love  and  veneration.  It  is  connected, 
in  their  imagination,  not  only  with  that  olden  time  which  is  uniformly  con^ 
ecived  as  more  pure,  lofty,  and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  all 
the  soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered  childhood  and  domestic  affection. 
All  its  phrases  conjure  up  images  of  school-day  innocence,  and  sports,  and 
friendships,  which  have  no  pattern  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  it  is  the  language  of  a  great  body  of  poetry,  with  which  almost  all 
Scotchmen  are  familiar;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great  multitude  of  songs, 
written  with  more  tenderness,  nature,  and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric 
compositions  that  are  extant;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  (o  say  that 
the  Scotch  is,  in  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language,  and  that  it  is  an  ignorant, 
as  well  as  an  illiberal  prejudice,  which  would  seek  to  confound  it  with  tlic 
barbarous  dialects  of  Yorkshire  or  Devon.  In  composing  his  Scottish 
poems,  therefore.  Burns  did  not  make  an  instinctive  and  necessary  use  of 
the  only  dialect  he  could  employ.  The  last  letter  which  we  have  quoted, 
proves,  that. before  he  had  penned  a  singe  eouplet,  he  could  write  in  the 
dialect  of  England  with  far  greater  purity  and  propriety  than  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  are  called  well  educated  in. that  country.  He  wrote  in  Scotch, 
because  the  writings  which  he  most  aspired  to  imitate  were  composed  w 
that  language ;  and  ilis  evident,  from  the  variationsprcscrved  by  Dr.  Currio, 
that  he  took  much  greater  pains  with  the  beauty  and  purity  of  his  exprcs-^ 
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sions  in  Scotch  than  in  English,  and,  eyery  one  who  understands  both  must 
admit,  with  infinitely  better  success. 

We  haye  said  that  Burns  is  almost  equally  distinguished  for  bis  tenderness 
and  his  humour : — ^we  might  haye  added,  for  a  faculty  of  combining  them 
both  in  the  same  subject,  not  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  older  poets 
and  ballad-makers,  but  altogether  singular,  we  think,  among  modern  critics. 
The  passages  of  pure  humour  are  entirely  Scottish, — and  untranslatable. 
They  consist  in  the  most  picturesque  representations  of  life  and  manners, 
enliyened,  and  even  exalted,  by  traits  of  exquisite  sagacity  and  unexpected 
reflectioD.  His  tenderness  is  of  two  sorts;  that  which  is  combined  with 
circumstances  and  characters  of  humble  and  sometimes  ludicrous  simplicity; 
and  that  which  is  produced  by  gloomy  and  distressful  inipressions  acting  on 
a  mind  of  keen  sensibility.  The  passages  which  belong  to  the  former  descrip- 
tion are,  we  think,  the  most  exquisite  and  original,  and,  in  our  estimation, 
indicate  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  turn  of  genius ;  both  as  being  accom- 
panied by  fine  and  feeling  pictures  of  humble  life,  and  as  requiring  that 
delicacy  as  well  as  justness  of  conception,  by  which  alone  the  Csustidiousness 
of  an  ordinary  reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  representations.  The  ex- 
quisite description  of  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Ni^t"  affords,  perhaps,  the 
finest  example  of  this  sort  of  pathetic.  Its  whole  beauty  cannot,  indeed,  be 
discerned  but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ad- 
mirable fidelity  and  completeness  of  the  picture. 

The  charm  of  the  lines  written  on  turning  up  a  mouse's  nest  with  the 
plou^,  will  also  be  found  to  consist  in  the  simple  tenderness  of  the  deli- 
neation. 

The  yerses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  though  more  elegant  and  picturesque, 
^eem  to  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  the  same  sentiment. 

There  are  many  touches  of  the  same  kind  in  most  of  the  popular  and  beau- 
tiful poems  in  this  collection,  especially  in  the  Winter  Night — the  address 
to  his  old  Mare — the  address  to  the  Deyil,  etc ; — ^in  all  which,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  piece  be  merely  ludicrous  and  picturesque,  there  are 
traits  of  a  delicate  and  tender  feeling,  indicating  that  unaffected  softness  of 
heart  which  is  always  so  enchanting. 

The  finest  examples,  however,  of  this  simple  and  unpretending  tenderness, 
is  to  be  found  in  those  songs  which  are  likely  to  transmit  the  name  of  Burns 
to  all  future  generations.  He  found  this  delightful  trait  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads,  which  he  took  for  his  model,  and  upon  which  he  has  improved  with 
a  felicity  and  delicacy  of  imitation  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  hisiory  of 
literature. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  general  remarks— the  one  national,  the  other 
critical.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  productions  of  Burns, 
along  with  his  history,  widiout  forming  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelligence, 
taste,  and  accomplishments  of  the  peasantry  than  most  of  those  in  the  higher. 
ranks  are  disposed  to  entertain.  Without  meaning  to  deny  that  he  himself 
was  endow^  with  rare  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius  and  fancy,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  details  of  bis  history,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of 
his  brother,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murdoch  and  others  to  the  character 
of  his  father,  that  the  whole  family,  and  many  of  their  associates,  who  have 
aeyer  emerged  from  the  native  obscurity  of  tbeircondition,  possessed  talents, 
and  taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little  suspected  to  lurk  in  those  hum- 
ble retreats.  His  epistles  to  brother  poets,  in  the  rank  of  farmers  and 
shopkeepers  in  the  adjoining  villages,— the  existence  of  a  book-^ciety  and 
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debatiog-club  among  persons  of  that  description,  and  many  other  incidenbl 
traits  in  his  sketches  of  his  youthful  companions, — all  contribute  to  show, 
that  not  only  good  sense,  and  enlightened  morality,  but  literature,  and  talents 
for  speculation,  are  far  more  generally  ditTused  insociety  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  the  delights  and  the  benefits  of  these  generous  and  humanising 
pursuits  are  by  no  means  confined  to  those  whom  leisure  and  affluence  haTe 
courted  to  their  enjoyment.  That  much  of  this  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and 
may  be  properly  referred  to  our  excellent  institutions  for  parochial  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  natural  sobriety  and  prudence  of  our  nation,  may  certainly 
be  allowed  :  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
principle  in  England,  and  that  the  actual  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders 
will  be  found,  there  also,  very  far  to  exceed  the  ordinary  estimates  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  sources  of  rational  enjoyment 
are  so  widely  disseminated ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  it  is  comfortable  (o'think 
that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  its  condition,  and  fit  to  be  relied  on  in  all  emergencies  where  steadiness 
and  intelligence  may  be  required. 

Our  other  remark  is  of  a  more  limited  application ;  and  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  followers  and  patrons  of  that  new  school  of  poetry,  against 
which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  testifying. 
Those  gentlemen  are  outrageous  for  simplicity ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend to  them  the  simplicity  of  Burns.  He  has  copied  the  spoken 
language  of  passion  and  affection,  with  infinitely  more  fidelity  than  they 
have  ever  done,  on  all  occasions  which  properly  admitted  of  such  adapta- 
tion :  but  he  has  not  rejected  the  helps  of  elevated  language  and  habitual 
associations ;  nor  debased  his  composition  by  an  affectation  of  babyish  in- 
terjections, and  all  the  puling  expletives  of  an  old  nurserymaid's  vocabu- 
lary. They  may  look  long  enough  among  his  nervous  and  manly  lines 
before  they  find  any  *  *  Good  lacks ! " — *  *  Dear  hearts ! '  *— or  "  As  a  body  may 
say,"  in  them ;  or  any  stuff  about  dancing  daffodils  and  sister  Emmelines. 
Let  them  think  with  what  infinite  contempt  the  powerful  mind  of  Rums 
would  have  perused  the  story  of  Alice  Fell  and  her  dutOe  cloak, — of  Andrew 
Jones  and  the  half-crown,^-or  of  little  Dan  without  breeches,  and  his 
thievish  grandfather.  .Let  them  contrast  their  own  fantastical  personages 
of  hysterical  schoolmasters  and  sententious  leech«gatherers,  with  the  au- 
thentic rustics  of  Bums's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  his  inimitable  songs; 
and  reflect  on  the  different  reception  which  these  personifications  have 
met  with  from  the  public. .  Thou^  they  will  not  be  reclaimed  from  their 
puny  affectation  by  the  example  of  their  learned  predecessors,  they  may 
perhap  submit  to  be  admonished  by  a  self-taught  and  illiterate  poet, 
who  drew  from  Nature  far  more  directly  than  they  can  do,  and  produced 
something  so  much  liker  the  admired  copies  of  the  masters  whom  they 
have  adjured.* 

*  That  naiiy  of  the  obaerTationt  contained  in  the  above  able  criticism  on  the  poetical  merits  of 
Buns  are  nametitedb  seYere,  is  too  manifest ;  and  perhaps  no  article  in  the  Edmbarvh  Revieir, 
with  the  exception  of  the  caustic  and  sc^irrilous  attack  on  the  expanding  ffeniua  of  Ujron,  erer 
roused  so  strone  and  general  a  feeling  of  reprobation.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  the  writer,  who 
is  known  to  be  Mr.  Jeffrey,  did  not,  in  this  instance,  exhibit  that  lenity  and  tendemcsto  the  axon 
of  a  great  and  original  poet,  which  should  characterise  the  mind  of  the  true  critic,  pecnliariy 
**  formed  to  discern  what  is  beautiful,  and  to  seize  eagerly  on  every  touch  of  genius  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  kindred  affection ;  and,  in  the  secret  consciousness  of  a  congenial  inspiration,  to  share,  n 
some  measure,  the  triumph  of  the  artist."  If,  howcTerj  the  reviewer  was  betrayed,  io  the  butt 
of  composition,  into  any  expressions  of  reprehension  which  the  faults  of  Bums  did  not  merit,  or 
which  his  unriralled  talents  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  situation  in  life  should  hare  soflened.  this 
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Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy ;  and  vras,  in  that  cha- 
racter, entertained  by  it,  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  loud,  vague,  tumul- 
tonus  wonder,  speedily  subsiding  into  censure  and  neglect ;  till  his  early 
and  most  mournful  death  again  awakened  an  enthusiasm  for  him,  which, 
especially  as  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  spoken, 
has  prolonged  itself  even  to  our  own  time.  It  is  true,  the  '*  nine  days" 
have  long  since  elapsed ;  and  the  very  continuance  of  this  clamour  proves 
that  Burns  was  no  vulgar  wonder.  Accordingly,  even  in  sober  judg- 
ments, where,  as  years  passed  by,  he  has  come  to  rest  more  and  more  ox- 
elnsively  on  his  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  may  now  be  wellnigh  shorn  of 
that  casual  radiance,  he  appears  not  only  as  a  true  British  poet,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  considerable  British  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Let  it  not 
be  objected  that  he  did  little :  he  did  much,  if  we  consider  where  and 
how.  If  the  work  performed  was  small,  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  his  very  materials  to  discover ;  for  the  metal  he  worked  in  lay  hid 
under  the  desert,  where  no  eye  but  his  had  guessed  its  existence ;  and  wo 
may  almost  say  that,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had  to  construct  the  tools  for 
fashioning  it.  For  he  found  himself  in  deepest  obscurity,  without  in- 
struction, without  model ;  or  with  models  only  of  the  meanest  sort.  An 
educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and 
magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill  has 
been  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest  time ;  and  he  works,  accordingly, 
with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past  ages.  How  different  is  his  state 
who  stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must 
be  stormed,  or  remain  forever  shut  against  him  I  His  means  are  the  com- 
monest and  rudest :  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of  his  strength.  A 
dwarf  behind  his  steam  engine  may  remove  mountains  ;  but  np  dwarf  will 
hew  them  down  with  the  pickaxe  ;  and  be  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them 
abroad  with  his  arms. 

It  is  in  this  last  shape  that  Burns  presents  himself.  Born  in  an  age  the 
most  prosaic  Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  in  a  condition  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous, where  his  mind,  if  it  accomplished  aught,  must  accomplish  it 
under  the  pressure  of  continual  bodily  toil,  nay,  of  penury  and  desponding 
apprehension  of  the  worst  evils,  and  with  no  furtherance  but  such  know- 
ledgie  as  dwells  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  and  the  rhymes  of  a  Fergusson  or 
Ramsay  for  his  standard  of  beauty,  he  sinks  not  under  all  these  impedi- 
ments :  through  the  fogs  and  darkness  of  that  obscure  region,  his  eagle 
eye  discerns  the  true  relations  of  the  world  and  human  life ;  he  grows  into 
intellectual  strength,  and  trains  himself  to  intellectual  expertness.  Im- 
pelled by  the  irrepressible  movement  of  his  inward  spirit,  he  struggles 
forward  into  the  general  view,  and  with  haughty  modesty  lays  down  before 
us,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  a  gift,  which  Time  has  now  pronounced  im- 

hanh  jadgment  on  his  character  as  a  writer  could  not  have  arisen  from  a  perrerted  taste,  or  from 
a  nalicaous  d«ign  to  aggmTate  the  defects  of  so  highly  gifted  a  being  as  the  Ayrshire  ploughman. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  has  subsequently  taken  occasion  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  severity  of 
hb  ioflictbn  upon  poor  Bums :  and,  with  a  degree  of  magnanimity  which  reflects  credit  on  his  ho- 
nourable mind,  has  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  with  several  beautiful  and  discri- 
miBating  panegyrics  on  Scotland's  poetical  idol.  (See  further  observations  on  this  subject  in  the 
Prefiminary  Dissertation  to  this  work.) 

*  Lockhart's  Life  of  Buras.— Vol.  xlviii.  p»  «70.   December,  182S. 
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perishable.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome  drudging  childhood  and 
youth  was  by  far  the  kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life ;  and  that  he  died  in 
his  thirty-seyenthyear :  and  then  ask  if  it  be  strange  that  his  poemsare  im- 
perfect, and  of  small  extent,  or  that  his  genius  attained  no  mastery  in  its 
art.  Alas,  his  sun  shone  as  through  a  tropical  tornado ;  and  the  pale  Shadow 
of  Death  eclipsed  it  at  noon  I  Shrouded  in  such  baleful  vapours,  the  gpnius 
of  Burns  was  never  seen  in  clear  azure  splendour,  enlightening  the  world : 
but  some  beams  from  it  did,  by  fits,  pierce  through;  and  it  tinted  those  clouds 
with  rainbow  and  orient  colours  into  a  glory  and  stern  grandeur,  whidi  men 
silently  gazed  on,  with  wonder  and  tears  I 

We  are  anxious  not  to  exaggerate ;  for  it  is  exposition  rather  than  ad- 
miration that  our  readers  require  of  us  here ;  and  yet  to  avoid  some  ten- 
dency to  that  side  is  no  easy  matter.  We  love  Burns,  and  we  pity  him  ;  and 
love  and  pity  are  prone  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is  sometimes  thought, 
should  be  a  cold  business ;  we  are  not  so  sure  of  this  :  but  at  all  events,  our 
ooncem  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively  that  of  critics.  True  and  gjenial  as 
his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man,  thai  he  in- 
terests and  affects  us.  He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy  :  time  and 
means  were  not  lent  him  for  this ;  but  through  life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and 
one  of  the  deepest.  We  question  whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so 
utterly  sad  a  scene ;  whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  witli  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock  '*amid  the  melancholy  main,"  presented  to 
"  the  reflecting  mind  such  a  spectacle  of  pity  and  fear,"  as  did  this  intrin- 
sically nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul,  wasting  itself  away  in 
hopeless  struggles  with  base  entanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and  closer 
round  him,  till  only  Death  opened  him  an  outlet.  Conquerors  are  a  race 
with  whom  the  world  could  well  dispense ;  nor  can  the  hard  intellect,  Ibe 
unsympathising  loftiness,  and  high  but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such  persons, 
inspire  us  in  general  with  any  affection;  at  best,  it  may  excite  amazement, 
and  their  fall,  like  that  of  a  pyramid,  will  be  beheld  with  a  certain  sadness 
and  awe.  But  a  true  poet,  a  man  in  whose  heart  resides  some  effluence  of 
Wisdom,  some  tone  of  the  ''  Eternal  Melodies,"  is  the  most  precious  gift 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  generation  :  we  see  in  him  a  freer,  purer  deve- 
lopement  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  ourselves ;  his  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to 
us,  and  we  mourn  his  death,  as  that  of  a  benefactor  who  loved  and 
taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature  in  her  bounty  bestowed  on  us  in  Robert  Bums,  bat 
with  queenlike  indifference  she  cast  it  from  her  hand,  like  a  thing  of  no 
moment ;  and  it  was  defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  before  we 
recognised  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given  the  power  of  making 
man's  life  more  venerable,  but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  was  not 
given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our  ignorance  we  must  speak — his  faults,  the 
faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him ;  and  that  spirit,  which  might  have 
soared,  could  it  have  but  walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious  faculties 
trodden  under  foot  in  the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say  without 
ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  soul ;  so  full  of  inborn  riches, 
of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things!  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  sym- 
pathy over  universal  Nature,  and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  discerns  a  beauty 
and  meaning!  The  '*  Daisy"  falls  not  unheeded  under  his  ploughshare; 
nor  the  ruined  nest  of  that  *•  wee,  cowering,  timorous  beastie,"  cast  fwtb, 
after  all  its  provident  pains,  to  **  thole  the  sleety  dribble,  and  cranreuch 
cauld . "    The  *  *  hoar  visage"  of  Winter  delights  him  :  he  dwells  with  a  sad 
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afld  oft-returniDg  fondness  in  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation ;  but  the 
¥oice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his  ears ;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the 
sounding  woods,  for  '<it  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  thai  waUceth  an  the 
wings  of  the  wind"  A  true  poet-soul,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  struck,  and 
the  sound  it  yields  will  be  music!  But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles 
with  his  brother  men.  What  warm,  all-comprehending  fellow-feeling, 
what  trustful,  boundless  love,  what  generous  exaggeration  of  the  object 
loved  !  His  nistic  friend,  his  nut-brown  maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and 
homely,  but  a  hero  and  a  queen^  whom  he  prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth. 
The  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life>  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion, 
hot  in  the  rude  contradiction — ^in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  at  too  harsh  reality, 
are  still  lovely  to  him  :  Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  Love  also,  and 
Courage  ;  the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness,  that  dwell  under 
the  straw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable  to  his  heart ;  and  thus  over  the 
lowest  provinces  of  man's  existence,  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
they  rise,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  into  a  beauty 
whkh  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.  He  has  a  just  seljF-conscious- 
ness,  which  too  often  degenerates  into  pride ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  for 
defence,  not  for  oflence,  no  cold,  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social 
one.  The  peasant  poet  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  king  in  exile  : 
be  is  east  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  the  highest ;  yet  he 
daims  do  rank,  that  none  may  be  disputed  to  him.  The  forward  he  can 
repel,  the  supercilious  he  can  subdue;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry 
are  of  no  avail  with  him;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under  which  the 
"  insolence  of  condescension"  cannot  thrive.  In  his  abasement,  in  his  ex- 
treme need,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry  and  man- 
hood. And  yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he  wanders 
not  apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests ;  nay,  throws 
hiOMelf  into  their  arms ;  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  It  is 
moving  to  see  how,  in  his  dariiest  despondency,  this  proud  being  still  seeks 
relief  from  friendship;  unbosoms  himself,  often  to  the  unworthy;  and, 
amid  (ears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only  the  name  of 
friendship.  And  yet  he  was  ''quick  to  learn;"  a  man  of  keen  vision, 
before  whom  common  disguises  afiforded  no  concealment.  His  understand- 
ing saw  through  the  hollowness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers;  but  there 
was  a  generous  credulity  in  his  heart.  And  so  did  our  peasant  show  him- 
self among  us;  ''  a  soul  like  an  ^olian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar 
wind,  as  it  passed  through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody." 
And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business  than  quar- 
relling vnth  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow, 
and  gauging  ale-barrels !  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully 
irasted ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on,  before  another  such  is  given  us 
to  waste. 

All  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  writings  he  has  left,  seem  to  us,  as  we 
hinted  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of  what  was  in  him ; 
brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius  that  could  never  show  itself  complete ; 
thai  wanted  all  things  for  completeness  :  culture,  leisure,  true  effort,  nay, 
even  length  of  life.  His  poems  are,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  mere 
oecasional  effusions,  poured  forth  with  little  premeditation,  expressing,  by 
soch  means  as  offered,  the  passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of  the  hour.  Never 
in  one  Instance  was  it  permitted  him  to  grapple  with  any  subject  with  (he 
full  collection  of  his  strength,  to  fuse  and  mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire 
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of  his  genius.  To  (ry  by  (he  strict  rules  of  art  such  imperfect  fragments, 
^ould  be  at  once  iinpTofitable  and  unfair.  Nevertheless,  there  m 
something  in  these  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are,  which  forbids 
(ho  most  fastidious  student  of  poetry  to  pass  them  by.  Some  sort  of  en- 
during quality  Ihey  must  have  :  for,  after  fifty  years  of  the  wildest  vicis- 
situdes in  poetic  taste,  they  still  continue  to  be  read ;  nay,  are  read  more 
and  more  eagerly,  more  and  more  extensively ;  and  this  not  only  by  literary 
virtuosos,  and  that  class  upon  whom  transitory  causes  operate  most  strongly ; 
but  by  all  classes,  down  to  the  most  hard,  unlettered,  and  truly  natural 
class,  who  read  little,  and  especially  no  poetry,  except  because  they  fiod 
pleasure  in  it.  The  grounds  of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity,  which 
extends,  in  a  literal  sense,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  over  all  regions 
where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  are  well  worth  enquiring  into.  After 
every  just  deduction,  it  seems  to  imply  some  rare  excellence  in  these  works. 
What  is  that  excellence  ^ 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far.     The  excellence  of  Boms 
is,  indeed,  among  the  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognisi^d  :  his  sinceriipf  his  indispntable  air  of 
truth.     Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys ;  no  hollow  fantastic  sentimen- 
talities ;  no  wiredrawn  refinings,  either  in  thought  or  feeling  :  the  passion 
that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a  living  heart ;  the  opinion  he  utters 
has  risen  in  his  own  understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps.    He 
does  not  write  from  hearsay,  but  from  sight  and  experience ;  it  Is  the  scenes 
he  has  lived  and  laboured  amidst,  that  he  describes;  those  scenes,  rude  and 
humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  noble 
thoughts,  and  deGnile  resolves ;  and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  not  from 
any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  hut  because  his  heart  is  too  full  to  be 
silent.    He  speaks  it,  too,  with  such  melody  and  modulation  as  he  can ; 
**  in  homely  rustic  jingle;"  but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.    This  is  the 
grand  secret  for  finding  readers  and  retaining  them ;  let  him  who  would 
move  and  convince  others,  be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.    Horace's 
rule,  SiviBnteJlere,  is  applicable  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  literal  one.   To 
every  poet,  to  every  writer,  we  might  say :  Be  true,  if  you  would  be  believed. 
Let  a  man  but  speak  forth  with  genuine  earnestness  the  thought,  the  emo- 
tion, the  actual  condition,  of  his  own  heart,  and  other  men,  so  strangely 
are  we  all  knit  together  by  the  lie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will  give  heed  to 
him.    In  culture,  in  extent  of  view,  we  may  stand  above  the  speaker,  or 
below  him ;  but  in  either  case,  his  words,  if  they  are  honest  and  sincere, 
will  find  some  response  within  us;  for,  in  spite  of  all  casual  yarieties  id 
outward  rank,  or  inward,  as  face  answers  to  face,  so  does  the  heart  of  man 
to  man. 

This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle,  and  one  which  Burns  had  litde 
merit  in  discovering.  True,  the  discovery  is  easy  enough  :  but  the  practicil 
appliance  is  not  easy ;  is  indeed  the  fundamental  difficulty  which  all  poeU; 
have  to  strive  with,  and  which  scarcely  one  in  the  hundred  ever  fairly  sur- 
mounts. A  head  too  dull  to  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false;  a  heart 
too  dull  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks,  and  to  hate  the  other  in  spite  of  all 
temptations,  are  alike  fatal  to  a  writer.  With  either,  or,  as  more  commonly 
happens,  with  both,  of  these  deficiencies,  combine  a  love  of  distinction,  a 
wish  to  be  original,  which  is  seldom  wanting,  and  wc  have  Affectation,  tho 
bane  of  literature,  as  Cant,  its  elder  brother,  is  of  morals.  How  often  does 
-the  one  and  the  other  front  us,  in  poeiry,  as  in  life!    (Jreat  poets  themselves 
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are  not  always  free  of  this  me ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  on  a  certain  sort  and 
degree  of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly  ingrafted.  A  strong  effort 
after  excellence  will  sometimes  solace  itself  with  a  mere  shadow  of  success, 
and  he  who  has  much  to  unfold,  will  sometimes  unfold  it  imperfectly. 
ByroD,  for  instance,  was  no  common  man  :  yet  if  we  examine  lus  poetry 
with  this  view,  we  shall  find  it  far  enough  from  faultless.  Generally 
speaking,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  true.  He  refreshes  us,  not  with  the 
divine  fountain,  but  too  often  with  vulgar  strong  waters,  stimulating  indeed 
to  the  taste,  but  soon  ending  in  dislike,  or  even  nausea.  Are  his  Harolds 
and  Giaours,  we  would  ask,  real  men,  we  mean,  poetically  consistent  and 
conceivable  men?  Do  not  these  characters,  does  not  the  character  of  their 
author,  which  more  or  less  shines  through  them  all,  rather  appear  a  thing 
put  on  for  the  occasion ;  no  natural  or  possible  mode  of  being,  but  something 
intended  to  look  much  grander  than  nature?  Surely,  all  these  stormfiu 
agonies,  this  volcanic  heroism,  superhuman  contempt,  and  moody  despera- 
tion, with  so  much  scowling,  and  teeth-gnashing,  and  other  sulphurous 
humours,  is  more  like  the  brawling  of  a  player  in  some  paltry  tragedy,  which 
is  to  last  three  hours,  than  the  bearing  of  a  man  in  the  business  of  life, 
which  is  to  last  threescore  and  ten  years.  To  our  minds,  there  is  a  taint  of 
this  sort,  something  which  we  should  call  theatrical,  false,  and  affected,  in 
every  one  of  these  otherwise  powerful  pieces.  Perhaps  Doti  Juan,  espe- 
cially the  latter  parts  of  it,  is  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  sincere  work 
he  ever  wrote;  the  only  work  where  he  showed  himself,  in  any  measure, 
as  he  was ;  and  seemed  so  intent  on  his  subject  as,  for  moments,  to  forget 
himself.  Yet  Byron  hated  this  vice;  we  believe,  heartily  detested  it :  nay, 
he  had  declared  formal  war  against  it  in  words.  So  difficult  is  it  even  for 
the  strongest  to  make  this  primary  attainment,  which  might  seem  the  sim- 
plest of  all :  to  read  its  oten  ctmseiousnesa  without  mietakee,  without 
errors  involuntary  or  wilful !  We  recollect  no  poet  of  Burns's  susceptibility 
who  comes  before  us  from  the  first,  and  abides  with  us  to  the  last,  with  such 
a  total  want  of  affectation.  He  is  an  honest  man,  and  an  honest  writer.  In 
his  successes  and  his  failures,  in  his  greatness  and  his  littleness,  he  is  ever 
clear,  simple,  true,  and  glitters  with  no  lustre  but  his  own.  We  reckon  this 
to  be  a  great  virtue ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the  root  of  most  other  virtues,  literary 
as  well  as  moral. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  mention,  that  it  is  to  the  poetry  of  Burns  that 
we  now  allude ;  to  those  writings  which  he  had  time  to  meditate,  and  where 
no  special  reason  existed  to  warp  his  critical  feeling,  or  obstruct  his  en- 
deavour to  fulfil  it.  Certain  of  his  Letters  and  other  fractions  of  prose  com- 
position by  no  means  deserve  this  praise.  Here,  doubtless,  there  is  not  the 
same  natural  truth  of  style;  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  not  only  stiff, 
hut  strained  and  twisted ;  a  certain  highflown  inflated  tone ;  the  stilting 
emphasis  of  which  contrasts  ill  with  the  firmness  and  rugged  simplicity  ol 
even  his  poorest  verses.  Thus  no  man,  it  would  appear,  is  altogether  un- 
affeeted.  Does  not  Shakspeare  himself  sometimes  premeditate  the  sheerest 
bombast  ?  But  even  with  regard  to  these  Letters  of  Bums,  it  is  but  fair  to 
slate  that  he  had  two  excuses.  The  first  was,  his  comparative  deficiency  in 
language.  Burns,  though  for  most  part  he  writes  with  singular  force,  and 
even  gracefulness,  is  not  master  of  English  prose,  as  he  is  of  Scottish  verse ; 
not  master  of  it,  we  mean,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his 
matter.  These  Letters  strike  us  as  the  effort  of  a  man  to  express  something 
which  he  has  no  organ  fit  for  expressing.    But  a  second  and  weightier  ex- 
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disc  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarity  of  Burns's  social  rank.  Ilis  conrespoD' 
dents  are  often  men  whose  relation  to  him  he  has  never  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  whom  therefore  he  is  either  forearming  himself  against,  or  else 
unconsciously  flattering,  by  adopting  the  style  he  thinks  will  please  them. 
At  all  events,  we  should  remember  that  these  faults,  even  in  his  Letters,  are 
not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  Whenever  he  writes,  as  one  would  ever 
wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends  and  on  real  interests,  his  style  becomes  simple, 
vigorous,  expressive,  sometimes  even  beautiful.  His  Letters  to  Mrs.  Dunlop 
are  uniformly  excellent. 

But  we  return  to  his  poetry.  In  addition  to  its  sincerity,  it  has  another 
peculiar  merit,  which  indeed  is  but  a  mode,  or  perhaps  a  means,  of  the 
foregoing.  It  displays  itself  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  or  rather  in  his  in- 
difference  as  to  subjects,  and  the  power  he  has  of  making  all  subjects  in- 
teresting. The  ordinary  poet,  like  tlie  ordinary  man,  is  for  ever  seAing 
in  external  circumstances  the  help  which  can  be  found  only  in  himself. 
In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand,  he  discerns  no  form  or  comeliness : 
home  is  not  poetical,  but  prosaic.  It  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conTenlionai 
world,  that  poetry  resides  for  him  ;  were  he  there  and  not  here,  were  he 
thus  and  not  so,  it  would  be  well  with  him.  Hence  our  innumerable  host 
of  rose-coloured  novels  and  iron-mailed  epics,  with  their  locality  not  on 
the  Earth,  but  somewhere  nearer  to  the  Moon.  Hence  our  Virgins  of 
the  Sun,  and  our  Knights  of  the  Cross,  malicious  Saracens  in  turbans, 
and  copper-coloured  chiefs  in  wampum,  and  so  many  other  trucul^ 
figures  from  the  heroic  times  or  the  heroic  climates,  who  on  all  hands 
swarm  in  our  poetry.  Peace  be  with  them  I  But  yet,  as  a  great  monlist 
proposed  preaching  to  the  men  of  this  century,  so  would  we  fain  preach  to 
the  poets  "  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  slaying  at  home."  Let  them  be  sure 
that  heroic  ages  and  heroic  climates  can  do  little  for  them.  That  form 
of  life  has  attraction  for  us,  less  because  it  is  better  or  nobler  than  our  own, 
than  simply  because  it  is  different;  and  even  this  attraction  must  be  of 
the  most  transient  sort.  For  will  not  our  own  age,  one  day,  be  an  ancient 
one ;  and  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the  rest,  not  contrasted  with  the 
rest,  therefore,  but  ranked  along  with  them  in  respect  of  quaintness  ? 
Does  Homer  interest  us  now,  because  he  wrote. of  what  passed  out  of 
his  native  Greece,  and  two  centuries  before  he  was  born ;  or  because 
he  wrote  of  what  passed  in  God's  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  which 
is  the  same  after  thirty  centuries  ?  Let  our  poets  look  to  this  :  is  their 
feeling  really  finer,  truer,  and  their  vision  deeper  than  that  of  other  men, 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  from  the  humblest  subject ;  is  it  not  so, 
— they  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  an  ephemeral  favour,  even  from  the 
highest. 

The  poet,  we  cannot  but  think,  can  never  have  tar  to  seek  for  a  subject: 
the  elements  of  his  art  are  in  him,  and  around  him,  on  every  hand  ;  for 
him  the  ideal  world  is  not  remote  from  the  actual,  but  under  it  and  within 
it ;  nay,  he  is  a  poet,  precisely  because  he  can  discern  it  there.  Wherever 
there  is  a  sky  above  him,  and  a  world  around  him,  the  poet  is  in  his  place; 
for  here  too  is  man's  existence,  with  its  infinite  longings  and  small 
acquirings ;  its  ever-thwarted,  ever-renewed  endeavours ;  its  unspeakable 
aspirations ;  its  fears  and  hopes  that  wander  through  eternity ;  and  all  the 
mystery  of  brightness  and  of  gloom  that  it  was  ever  made  of  in  any  age 
or  climate,  since  man  first  began  to  live.  Is  .there  not  the  fifth  act 
of  a  tragedy  in  every  death-bed,  though  it  were  a  peasant's,  and  a  bed 
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or  heath?  and  are  wooings  and  weddings  obsolete,  that  there  can  be 
Comedy  no  longer?  arc  men  suddenly  grown  wise,  that  Laughter  must 
no  longer  shake  his  sides,  but  be  cheated  of  his  Farce?  Man's  life 
and  nature  is,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will  ever  be.  But  the  poet  must  have 
an  eye  to  read  these  things,  and  a  heart  to  understand  them ;  or  they  come 
and  pass  away  before  him  in  vain.  He  is  a  witea,  a  seer ;  a  gift  of  vision 
has  been  given  him.  Has  life  no  meanings  for  him,  which  another 
cannot  equally  decipher?  then  he  is  no  poet,  and  Delphi  itself  will  not 
mAe  him  one. 

In  this  respect,  Bums,  though  not  perhaps  absolutely  a  great  poet, 
better  manifests  his  capability,  better  proves  the  truth  of  his  genius,  than 
if  he  had,  by  his  own  strength,  kept  the  whole  Minerva  Press  going,  to 
the  end  of  his  literary  course.  He  shows  himself  at  least  a  poet  of 
Nature's  own  making ;  and  Nature,  after  all,  is  still  the  grand  agent  in 
making  poets.  We  often  hear  of  this  and  the  other  external  condition 
being  requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  poet.  Sometimes  it  is  a  certain  sort 
of  training;  he  must  have  studied  certain  things,  studied  for  instance 
"the  elder  dramatists,"  and  so  learned  a  poetic  language;  as  if  poetry 
lay  in  the  tongue,  not  in  the  heart.  At  other  times  we  are  told,  he  must 
be  bred  in  a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  on  a  confidential  footing  with  the 
higher  classes;  because,  above  all  other  things,  ho  must  see  the  world. 
As  to  seeing  the  world,  we  apprehend  this  will  cause  him  little  difficulty, 
if  he  have  but  an  eye  to  see  it  with*  Without  eyes,  indeed,  the  task 
might  be  hard.  But  happily  every  poet  is  born  in  the  world  ;  and  sees 
it,  with  or  against  his  will,  every  day  and  every  hour  he  lives.  The 
mysterious  workmanship  of  man's  heart,  the  true  light  and  the  inscrutable 
darkness  of  man's  destiny,  reveal  themselves  not  only  in  capital  cities,  and 
crowded  saloons,  but  in  every  hut  and  hamlet  where  men  have  their  abode. 
Nay,  do  not  the  elements  of  all  human  virtues,  and  all  human  vices ;  the 
passions  at  once  of  a  Borgia  and  of  a  Luther,  lie  written,  in  stronger  or 
fainter  lines,  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  bosom,  that  has 
practised  honest  self-examination  ?  Truly,  this  same  world  may  be  seen 
in  Mossgiel  and  Tarbolton,  if  we  look  well,  as  clearly  as  it  ever  came  to 
light  in  Grockford  s,  or  the  Tuileries  itself. 

But  sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are  laid  on  the  poor  aspirant  to 
poetry  ;  for  it  is  hinted  that  he  should  have  been  horn  two  centuries  ago  ; 
inasmuch  as  poetry,  soon  after  that  date,  vanished  from  the  earth,  and 
became  no  longer  attainable  by  men  !  Such  cobweb  speculations  have, 
now  and  then,  overhung  the  field  of  literature  ;  but  they  obstruct  not  llie 
growth  of  any  plant  there  :  the  Shakspeare,  or  the  Burns,  unconsciously, 
and  merely  as  he  walks  onward,  silently  brushes  them  away.  Is  not  every 
genius  an  impossibility  till  he  api)ear?  Why  do  we  call  him  new  and 
original,  if  we  saw  where  his  marble  was  lying,  and  what  fabric  he  could 
rear  from  it  ?  It  is  not  the  material  but  the  workman  that  is  wanting.  It 
is  not  the  dark  place  that  hinders,  but  the  dim  eye,  A  Scottish  peasant's 
life  was  the  meanest  and  rudest  of  all  lives,  till  Burns  became  a  poet  in  it, 
and  a  poet  of  it;  found  it  a  man's  life,  and  therefore  significant  to  men.  A 
thousand  battle-fields  remain  unsung ;  but  the  Wounded  Hare  has  not 
perished  without  its  memorial ;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on  us  from 
its  dumb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was  there.  Our  Halloween  had  passed 
and  repassed,  in  rude  awe  and  laughter,  since  the  era  of  the  Druids  ;  but  no 
Theocritus,  till  Burns,  discerned  in  it  the  materials  of  a  Scottish  Idyl : 
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neither  was  Uie  Mofy  Fair  any  Qmncil  ofTreniov  Rooian  JtMlee  ;  but 
nevertheless,  SupentiUan,  and  HppocrU^,  and  Fun  having  been  propi- 
tious to  him,  in  this  man's  hand  it  became  a  poem,  instinct  with  satire, 
and  genuine  comic  life.  Let  but  the  true  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it, 
place  him  where  and  how  you  will,  and  true  poetry  will  not  be  wanUog. 

Independently  of  the  essential  gift  of  poetic  feelmg,  as  we  have  now  at- 
tempted to  describe  it,  a  certain  rugged  sterling  worth  pervades  whatever 
Burns  has  written :  a  virtue  as  of  green  fields  and  mountain  breezes,  dwells 
in  his  poetry ;  it  is  redolent  of  natural  life,  and  hardy  natural  men.  There 
is  a  decisive  strength  in  him,  and  yet  a  sweet  native  gracefulness:  be  is 
tender,  and  he  is  vehement,  yet  without  constraint  or  too  viable  e£fort ; 
he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it,  with  a  power  which  seems  habitual  and 
familiar  to  him.  We  see  in  him  the  gentleness,  the  trembling  pity,  of  a 
woman,  with  the  deep  earnestness,  the  foree  and  passionate  ardour,  of  a 
hero.  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire ;  as  lightning  lurks  in  the  drops, 
of  the  summer  cloud.  He  has  a  resonance  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  of 
human  feeling ;  the  high  and  the  low,  U^e  sad,  the  ludicrous,  the  joyful, 
are  welcome  in  their  turns  to  his  ' '  lightly-moved  and  all-conoeiving  spirit.'^ 
And  observe  with  what  a  prompt  and  eager  force  he  grasps  his  subject, 
be  it  what  it  may !  How  he  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  full  image  of  the  matter 
in  his  eye ;  full  and  clear  in  every  lineament ;  and  catches  the  real  type  and 
essence  of  it,  amid  a  thousand  accidents  and  superficial  circumstances,  no 
one  of  which  misleads  him !  Is  it  of  reason ;  some  truth  to  be  discovered? 
Mo  sophistry,  no  vain  surface-*logic  detains  him ;  quick,  resolute,  unerring, 
he  pierces  through  into  the  marrow  of  the  question ;  and  speaks  his  yerdid 
with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Is  it  of  description ;  some  yisoat 
object  to  be  represented?  No  poet  of  any  age  or  nation  is  more  graphic  than 
Burns :  the  characteristic  features  disclose  themselves  to  him  at  a  glance; 
three  lines  from  his  hand,  and  we  have  a  likeness.  And,  in  that  roo^ 
dialect,  in  that  rude,  often  awkward,  metre,  so  clear  and  definite  a  lik^iess! 
It  seems  a  draughtsman  working  with  a  burned  stick ;  and  yet  the  burin 
of  a  Retsch  is  not  more  expressive  or  exact. 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  may  call  the  foundation  of  all  talent ;  for  in 
fact,  unless  we  see  our  object,  how  shall  we  know  how  to  place  or  priie  it, 
in  our  understanding,  our  imagination,  our  affections?  Yet  it  is  not  in  it- 
self perhaps  a  very  high  excellence ;  but  capable  of  being  united  indiflerently 
with  the  strongest,  or  with  ordinary,  powers.  Homer  surpasses  all  men  ia 
this  quality;  but,  strangely  enough,  at  no  great  distance  below  him  are 
Richardson  and  Defoe*  It  belongs,  in  truth,  to  what  is  called  a  lively  mind; 
and  gives  no  sure  indication  of  the  higher  endowments  that  may  exist  along 
with  it.  In  all  the  three  cases  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  combined  with  great 
garrulity ;  their  descriptions  are  detailed,  ample,  and  lovingly  exact :  Ho- 
mer's fire  bursts  through  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident;  but  Defoe 
and  Richardson  have  no  fire.  Bums,  again,  is  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  clearness  than  by  the  impetuous  force  of  his  conceptions.  Of  the  strength, 
the  piercing  emphasis,  with  which  he  thought,  his  emphasis  of  expression 
may  give  a  humble  but  the  readiest  proof.  Who  ever  uttered  sharper 
sayings  than  his;  words  more  memorable,  now  by  their  burning  vehemence, 
now  by  their  cool  vigour  and  laconic  pith  ?  A  single  phrase  depicts  a  whole 
subject,  a  whole  scene.  Our  Scottish  forefathers  in  the  battle-fiM9ld  strutted 
forward,  he  says,  '*red'ioat^hod;"  giving  in  this  one  word  a  full  vision  of 
horror  and  carnage,  perhaps  too  frightfully  accurate  for  art ! 
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In  fad,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Burns  is  this  vigour 
of  his  strictly  intellectual  perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is  ever  visible  in  his 
judgments,  as  in  his  feelings  and  volitions.  Professor  Stewart  says  of  him 
with  some  surprise — **  All  the  faculties  of  Burns's  mind  were,  as  far  as  I 
[:  could  judge,  equally  vigorous ;  and  his  predilection  for  poetry  was  rather 
the  result  of  his  own  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius 
exclusively  adapted  to  that  species  of  composition.  From  this  conversation 
I  should  have  pronounced  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of 
ambition  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  But  this,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  at  all  times  the  very  essence  of  a  truly  poetical  endowment.  Poetry,  ex- 
treme sensibility,  and  a  certain  vague  pervading  tunefulness  of  nature,  is  no 
separate  faculty,  no  organ  which  can  be  superadded  to  the  rest,  or  disjoined 
from  them ;  but  rather  the  result  of  their  general  harmony  and  completion. 
The  feelings,  the  gifts,  that  exist  in  the  poet,  are  those  that  exist,  with  more 
or  less  developement,  in  every  human  soul :  the  imagination,  which 
shudders  at  the  hell  of  Dante,  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree,  which 
called  that  picture  into  being.  How  docs  the  poet  speak  to  all  men,  with 
power,  but  by  being  still  more  a  man  than  they?  Shakspeare,  it  has  been 
well  observed,  in  the  planning  and  completing  of  his  tragedies,  has  shown 
an  understanding,  were  it  nothing  more,  which  mi^t  have  governed  states, 
or  indited  a  Novum  Organum.  What  Burns's  force  of  understanding  may 
have  been,  we  have  less  means  pf  judging ;  for  it  dwelt  among  the  humblest 
objects,  never  saw  philosophy,  and  never  rose,  except  for  short  intervals, 
into  the  region  of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  indication  remains 
for  us  in  his  works ;  we  discern  the  brawny  movements  of  a  gigantic  though 
untutored  strength,  and  can  understand  how,  in  conversation,  his  quick* 
sure  insight  into  men  and  things  may,  as  much  as  aught  else  about  him, 
have  amazed  the  best  thinkers  of  his  time  and  country. 

By  far  the  most  finished,  complete,  and  truly  inspired  pieces  of  Burns 
are/without  dispute,  to  be  found  among  his  Songs.  It  is  here  that,  although 
through  a  small  aperture,  his  light  shines  wiQi  the  least  obstruction ;  in 
its  highest  beauty,  and  pure  sunny  clearness.  The  reason  may  be,  that 
SoDg  is  a  brief  and  simple  species  of  composition ;  and  requires  nothing  so 
much  for  its  perfection,  as  genuine  poetic  feeling,  genuine  music  of  heart. 
The  Song  has  its  rules  equally  with  the  Tragedy;  rules  which  in  most  causes 
are  poorly  fulfilled,  in  many  cases  are  not  so  much  as  fell.  We  might  write  a 
'  long  essay  on  the  Songs  of  Burns;  which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best  that 
Britain  has  yet  produced:  for  indeed  since  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
we  know  not  that,  by  any  other  hand,  aught  truly  worth  attention  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  department.  True,  we  have  songs  enough  "by  persons 
of  quality;"  we  have  tawdry,  hollow,  wine-bred  madrigals;  many  a 
rhymed  "speech"  in  the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Ossorius  the  Portugal 
Bishop,  rich  in  sonorous  words,  and,  for  moral,  dashed  perhaps  with  some 
lint  of  a  sentimental  sensuality;  all  which  many  persons  cease  not  from 
endeavouring  to  sing ;  though  for  the  most  part,  we  fear,  the  music  is  but  from 
the  throat  outwards,  or  at  best  from  some  region  far  enough  short  of  the 
soul;  not  in  which,  but  in  a  certain  inane  Limbo  of  the  fancy,  or  even  in 
some  vaporous  debatable  land  on  thQ  outside  of  the  nervous  system,  most 
of  such  madrigals  and  rhymed  speeches  seem  to  have  originated.  With 
the  songs  of  Burns  we  must  not  name  these  things.  Independently  of  the 
clear,  manly,  heartfelt  sentiment  that  ever  pervades  At*  poetry,  his  songs 
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are  honest  in  another  point  of  view ;  in  form,  as  well  as  io  spirit  They  ito 
not  affisct  to  be  set  to  music,  but  they  actually  and  in  themselves  are  music;  -^ 
they  have  received  their  life,  and  fashioned  themselves  together,  in  the  ine^ 
dium  of  harmony, '  as  Venus  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  The  stary , 
the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but  suggested ;  not  iaid^  or  spouted  io  rheto- 
rical completeness  and  coherence;  but  9ung,  in  fitful  gushes,  in  glowfog 
hints,  in  fantastic  breaks,  in  VHirblings  not  of  the  voice  only,  but  of  the 
whole  mind.  We  consider  this  to  be  the  essence  of  a  song ;  and  diat  do 
songs  since  the  little  careless  catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  of  song,  which 
Sbakspeare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over  his  plays,  fulfil  thiscoDditioo 
in  nearly  the  same  degree  as  most  of  Burnes's  do.  Such  grace  and  tmth  of 
external  movement,  too,  presupposes  in  general  a  corresponding  force 
and  truth  of  sentiment,  and  inward  meaning.  The  songs  of  Bums  are  not 
more  perfect  in  the  former  quality,  than  in  the  latter.  With  what  tendernesi 
he  sings,  yet  with  what  vehemence  and  entireness !  There  is  a  piercing 
wail  in  his  sorrow,  the  purest  rapture  in  his  joy ;  he  burns  with  the  stern- 
est ire,  or  laughs  with  the  loudest  or  slyest  mirth ;  and  yet  he  is  sweet  and 
soft,  *' sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  thw  parting 
tear  r'  If  we  farther  take  into  account  the  immense  variety  of  his  sulijects; 
how,  from  the  loud  flowing  revel  in  Willie  hrew*d  a  peck  ii  Maut,  to  the 
still,  rapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness'  for  Mary  in  Heaven ;  from  the  glad  kind 
greeting  of  Auld  Langsyne,  or  the  comic  archness  of  Duncan  Graf,  to  the 
tire-eyed  fury  otScotSf  toha  hoe  toi'  Wallace  hied,  he  has  found  a  lone  and 
words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart, — ^it  will  seem  a  small  praise  if  we 
rank  him  as  the  first  of  all  our  song  writers ;  for  we  know  not  where  to  find 
one  worthy  of  being  second  to  him. 

It  is  on  his  songs,  as  we  believe,  that  Burns*s  chief  influence  as  an  author 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  depend;  nor,  if  our  Fletcher's  aphorism  is  true, 
shall  we  account  tliis  a  small  influence.  ''Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a 
people,"  said  he,  ''  and  you  shall  make  its  laws."  Surely,  if  ever  any 
poet  might  have  equalled  himself  with  legislators,  on  this  ground,  it  was 
Burns.  His  songs  are  already  part  of  the  mother-tongue  not  of  Sootlamd 
only  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the  millions  that  in  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
speak  a  British  language.  In  hut  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds  itself  hi 
the  joy  and  woe  of  existence,  the  name,  the  voice,  of  that  joy  and  that  woe, 
is  the  name  and  voice  which  Burns  has  given  them.  Strictly  speaking, 
perhaps,  no  British  man  has  so  deeply  aflected  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
so  many  men,  as  this  solitary  and  altogether  private  individual,  with  means 
apparently  the  humblest. 

In  another  point  of  view,  moreover,  we  incline  to  think  that  Bums's  in- 
fluence may  have  been  considerable:  we  mean,  as  exerted  specially  on 
the  literature  of  his  country,  at  least  on  the  literature  of  Scotland.  Among 
the  great  changes  which  British,  particularly  Scottish,  literature  has  un* 
dergone  since  that  period,  one  of  the  greatest  will  be  found  to  consist  in  its 
remarkable  increase  of  nationality.  Even  the  English  writers  most  popular 
in  Burns's  time,  were  little  distinguished  for  their  literary  patriotism,  in 
this  its  best  sense.  A  certain  attenuated  cosmopolitanism  had,  in  good 
measure,  taken  place  of  Ihe  old  insular  home-feeling ;  literature  was,  as  it 
were,  without  any  local  environment,  was  not  nourished  by  the  aflfections 
which  spring  from  a  native  soil.  Our  Grays  and  Glovers  seemed  to  write 
almost  as  if  in  vacuo ;  the  thing  written  bears  no  mark  of  place ;  it  is  not 
written  so  much  for  Englishmen,  as  for  men ;  or  rather,  which  is  the  in- 
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eritable  result  of  this,  for  certain  generalisations  which  philosophy  termed 
men.  Goldsmith  is  an  exception :  not  so  Johnson ;  the  scene  of  his  Mamhkr 
k  little  more  English  than  Chat  of  his  Rasselaa,  But  if  such  was,  in  some 
degree,  the  case  with  England,  it  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  case  with 
Seotland.  In  fact,  our  Scottish  literature  had,  at  that  period,  a  yery  sin- 
gular aspect;  unexampled,  so  far  as  we  know,  except  perhaps  at  Geneva, 
where  the  same  state  of  matters  appears  still  to  continue.  For  a  long  period 
after  Scotland  became  British,  we  had  no  literature :  at  the  date  when 
Addison  and  SlBele  were  writing  their  ^^taion,  our  good  John  Bostoa 
was  writing,  yith  the  noblest  intent,  but  alike  in  defiance  of  grammar  and 
philosophy,  his  FaurfbM  State  of  Man,  Then  came  the  schisms  in  out' 
natioDal  church,  and  the  fiercer  sdiisms  in  our  body  politic :  theologic  ink, 
and  Jacobite  blood,  with  gall  enough  in  both  cases,  seemed  to  have  blotted  out 
the  intellect  of  the  country ;  however,  it  was  only  obscured,  not  obliterated. 
Lord  Kames  made  nearly  the  first  attempt,  and  a  tolerably  clumsy  one,  at 
writing  English;  and  ere  long  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith,  and  a  whole  host  of 
followers,  attracted  hither  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  And  yet  in  this  brilliant 
resuscitation  of  our ' '  fervid  genius, "  there  was  nothing  truly  Scottish,  nothing 
indigenous ;  except,  perhaps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  intellect,  which  we 
sometimes  claim,  and  are  sometimes  upbraided  with,  as  a  characteristic  of 
our  nation.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  Scotland,  so  full  of  writers,  had 
no  Scottish  culture,{nor  indeed  any  English ;  our  culture  was  almost  exclu- 
sively French.  It  was  by  studying  Racine  and  Voltaire,  BatteuxandBoileau, 
that  Kames  had  trained  himself  to  be  a  critic  and  philosopher ;  it  was  the 
light  of  Montesquieu  and  Mably  that  guided  Robertson  in  his  political  spe- 
culations; Quesnay's  lamp  that  kindled  the  lamp  of  Adam  Smith.  Hume 
was  too  rich  a  man  to  borrow ;  and  perhaps  he  reacted  on  the  French  more 
than  be  was  acted  on  by  them ;  but  neither  had  he  aught  to  do  with  Scotland ; 
Edinbui^h,  equally  with  La  F16che,  was  but  the  lodging  and  laboratory,  in 
which  he  not  so  much  morally  lived,  as  metaphysically  investigated.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  there  a  class  of  writers,  so  clear  and  well-ordered,  yet  so  totally 
destitute,  to  all  appearance,  of  any  patriotic  affection,  nay,  of  any  human  af- 
fection whatever.  The  French  wits  of  the  period  were  as  unpatriotic ;  but 
their  general  deficiency  in  moral  principle,  not  to  say  their  avowed  sen- 
suality and  unbelief  in  all  virtue,  strictly  so  called,  render  this  accountable 
enougji.  We  hope  there  is  a  patriotism  founded  on  something  better  than 
prejudice ;  that  our  country  may  be  dear  to  us  without  injury  to  our  phi-* 
losophy ;  that  in  loving  and  justly  prizing  all  other  lands,  we  may  prize 
justly,  and  yet  love  before  all  others,  our  own  stern  motherland,  and  the 
venerable  structure  of  social  and  moral  life,  which  mind  has  through  long 
ages  been  building  up  for  us  there.  Surely  there  is  nourishment  for  the  better 
part  of  man's  heart  in  all  this :  surely  the  roots,  that  have  fixed  themselves 
in  the  very  core  of  man's  being,  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  grow  up  not 
Into  briers,  but  into  roses,  in  the  field  of  his  life  I  Our  Scottish  sages  have 
no  such  propensities :  the  field  of  their  life  shows  neither  briers  nor  roses : 
but  only  a  flat,  continuous  thrashing  floor  for  logic,  whereon  all  questions, 
from  the  ''Doctrine  of  Rent,"  to  the  **  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  are 
thrasfa^  and  sifted  with  the  same  mechanical  impartiality ! 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  head  of  our  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  of  this  evil  is  past,  or  rapidily  passing  away :  our  chief  literary 
men,  whatever  other  faults  they  may  have,  no  longer  live  among  us  like 
a  French  colony,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda  missionaries ;  but  like  natural- 
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born  subjects  of  the  soil,  partaking  and  sympathising  in  all  our  allachmeirts^. 
humours,  and  habits.  Our  literature  no  longer  grows  in  water,  but  in 
mould,  and  with  the  true  racy  virtues  of  the  soil  and  climate.  How  much, 
of  this  change  may  be  due  to  Burns,  or  to  any  other  indiyidual,  it  might 
be  difficult  to  estimate.  Direct  literary  imitation  of  Burns  was  not  ho  be 
looked  for.  But  his  example,  in  the  fearless  adoption  of  domestic  subjects, 
could  not  but  operate  from  afar ;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did  the  love  of 
counb7  ^^^i*  ^urn  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in  that  of  Burns :  ''  a  tide  of 
Scottish  prejudice,''  as  he  modestly  calls  this  deep  and  generous  feeling, 
**  had  been  poured  along  his  veins;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  J)oil  there  till 
the  floodgates  shut  in  eternal  rest."  It  seemed  to  him,  asn  ke  could  do 
so  little  for  his  country,  and  yet  would  so  gladly  have  done  all.  One 
small  province  stood  open  for  him ;  that  of  Scottish  song,  and  how  eagerly 
he  entered  on  it ;  how  devotedly  he  laboured  there !  In  his  most  toilsome 
journeyings,  this  object  never  quits  him ;  it  is  the  little  happy  valley  of  his 
care-worn  heart.  In  the  gloom  of  his  own  affliction,  he  eagerly  searches 
after  some  lonely  brother  of  the  muse,  and  rejoices  to  snatch  one  other 
name  from  the  oblivion  that  was  covering  itl.  These  were  early  feelings, 
and  they  abode  with  him  to  the  end. 

"  a  wish,  (i  mind  iU  power,) 

A  wish,  that  to  mj  latest  hour 

Will  strongly  heave  my  breast; 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland's  sake, 
Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make. 

Or  siDff  a  sanif  at  least. 
The  rough  bur  Thistle  spreading  wide 

Amangthe  bearded  bear, 
I  (urn'd  my  weeding- clips  aside. 

And  spaired  the  ^nbol  dear.** 

But  to  leave  the  mere  literary  character  of  Burns,  which  has  already  de- 
tained us  too  long,  we  cannot  but^  think  that  the  life  he  willed,  and  was 
fated  to  lead  among  his  fellow  men,  is  both  more  interesting  and  instructive 
than  any  of  his  written  works.  These  poems  are  but  like  little  rhymed 
fragments  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  grand  unrhymed  romance  of  his 
earthly  existence;  and  it  is  only  when  intercalated  in  Uiis  at  their  proper 
places,  that  they  attain  their  full  measure  of  significance.  And  this  too, 
alas,  was  but  a  fragment !  The  plan  of  a  mighty  edifice  had  been  sketched ; 
some  columns,  porticoes,  firm  masses  of  building,  stand  completed ;  the 
rest  more  or  less  clearly  Indicated ;  with  many  a  for-stretching  tendency, 
which  only  studious  and  friendly  eyes  can  now  trace  towards  the  purposed 
termination.  For  the  work  is  broken  00*  in  the  middle,  almost  in  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  rises  among  us,  beautiful  and  sad,  at  once  unfinished  and  a 
puin !  If  charitable  judgment  was  necessary  in  estimating  his  poems,  and 
iustioe  required  that  the  aim  and  the  manifest  power  to  fulfil  it,  must  often 
be  accepted  for  the  fulfilment ;  much  more  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  his 
life,  the  sum  and  result  of  all  his  endeavours,  where  his  difficulties  came 
upon  him  not  in  detail  only,  but  in  mass ;  and  so  much  has  been  left  un~ 

accomplished,  nay,  was  mistaken,  and  altogether  marred. 

♦        •        *  *  *  «  ♦ 

He  loved  poetry  warmly,  and  in  his  heart — could  he  but  have  loved  it 
purely,  and  with  his  whole  undivided  heart,  it  had  been  well.  For  Poetry, 
as  Burns  could  have  followed  it,  is  but  another  form  of  Wisdom,  of  Re- 
ligion ;  is  itself  Wisdom  and  Religion.     But  this  also  was  denied  him.    His 
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poetry  is  a  stray  vagrant  gleam,  which  will  not  be  extinguished  within 
him,  yet  rises  not  to  be  the  true  light  of  his  path,  but  is  often  a  wildfire 
that  niislee^  him.  It  was  not  necessary  for  Burns  to  be  rich,  to  be,  or  to. 
seem,  **  Independent;"  but  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  at  one  with  his 
own  heart;  to  place  what  was  highest  in  his  nature,  highest  also  in  his  life; 
'*  to  seek  within  himself  for  that  consistency  and  sequence,  which  external 
eTenls  would  for  ever  refuse  him.''  He  was  born  a  poet;  poetry  was  the 
celestial  dement  of  his  being,  and  should  have  been  the  soul  of  his  whole 
endeavours.  Lifted  into  that  serene  ether,  whither  he  had  wings  given 
him  U>  mount,  he  would  have  needed  no  other  elevation :  poverty,  neglect, 
and  all  evil,  save  the  desecration  of  himself  and  his  art,  were  a  small  matter 
to  him;  the  pride  and  the  passions  of  the  world  lay  far  beneath  his  feet; 
and  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble  and  slave,  on  prince  and  beggar,  and 
all  that  wore  the  stamp  of  man,  with  clear  recognition,  with  brotherly 
aflection,  with  sympathy,  with  pity.  Nay,  we  question  whether  for  his 
culture  as  a  poet,  poverty,  and  much  suffering  for  a  season,  were  not  ab* 
solately  advantageous.  Great  men,  in  looking  back  over  their  lives,  have 
testified  to  that  effect.  '*  I  would  not  for  much,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  that 
I  had  been  bom  richer."  And  yet  Paul's  birth  was  poor  enough ;  for,  io 
another  place,  he  adds : — " The  prisoner's  allowance  is  bread  and  water; 
and  I  bad  often  only  the  latter."  But  the  gold  that  is  refined  in  the  hottest 
furnace  comes  out  the  purest;  or,  as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  ''  the  ca- 
oary-bird  sings  sweeter,  the  longer  it  has  been  trained  in  a  darkened  cage." 

A  man  like  Burns  might  have  divided  his  hours  between  poetry  and 
v|rtQOus  industry ;  industry  which  all  true  feeling  sanctions,  nay,  prescribes, 
and  which  has  a  beauty,  for  that  cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of  thrones :  but  to 
divide  his  hours  between  poetry  and  rich  men's  banquets,  was  an  ill-starred 
and  inauspicious  attempt.  How  could  he  be  at  ease  at  such  banquets? 
What  had  he  to  do  there,  mingling  his  music  with  the  coarse  roar  of  alto- 
gether earthly  voices,  and  brightening  the  thick  smoke  of  intoxication  with 
fire  lent  him  from  heaven?  Was  it  his  aim  to  enjoy  life?  to-morrow  he 
most  go  drudge  as  an  exciseman !  We  wonder  not  that  Bums  became 
moody,  indignant,  and  at  times  an  offender  against  certain  rules  of  society ; 
but  raUier  that  he  did  not  grow  utterly  frantic,  and  ran  a  muck  against 
them  all.  How  could  a  man,  so  falsely  placed,  by  his  own  or  others'  fault, 
ever  know  contentment  or  peaceable  diligence  for  an  hour?  What  he  did, 
under  such  perverse  guidance,  and  what  he  forbore  to  do,  alike  fill  us  with 
astonishment  at  the  natural  strength  and  worth  of  his  character. 

Doubtless  there  was  a  remedy  for  this  perverseness :  but  not  in  others; 
only  in  himself;  least  of  all  in  simple  increase  of  wealth  and  wcnrldly 
*'  respectability."  We  hope  we  have  now  heard  enough  about  the  efficacy 
of  wealth  for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets  happy.  Nay,  have  we  not  seen 
another  instance  of  it  in  these  very  days?  Byron,  a  man  of  an  endowment 
eoosiderably  less  ethereal  than  that  of  Burns,  is  born  in  the  rank  not  of  a 
Scottish  ploughman,  but  of  an  English  peer :  the  highest  worldly  honours, 
the  fairest  worldly  career,  are' his  by  inheritance;  the  richest  harvest  of 
lame  he  soon  reaps,  in  another  province,  by  his  own  hand.  And  what 
does  all  this  avail  him?  Is  he  happy,  is  he  good,  is  he  true?  Alas,  he  has 
a  poet's  soul,  and  strives  towards  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal;  and  soon 
Ceels  that  all  this  is  but  mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the  stars!  Like 
Burns,  he  is  only  a  proud  man ;  might  like  him  have  ''purchased  a  pocket- 
(x>py  of  Milton  to  study  the  character  of  Satan ;"  for  Satan  also  is  Byron's 
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grand  exemplar,  the  hero  of  his  poetry,  and  the  model  apparently  of  his 
conduct.  As  in  Bums's  case,  too,  the  celestial  element  wOl  not  mingle  with 
the  clay  of  earth ;  both  poet  and  man  of  the  world  he  must  be ;  vulgar  Am- 
bition will  not  Kve  kindly  with  poetic  Adoration ;  he  cannot  serve  God  and 
Mammon.  Byron,  like  Burns,  is  not  happy ;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wretdied 
of  all  men.  His  life  is  falsely  arranged ;  the  fire  that  is  in  him  is  not  a 
strong,  still,  central  fire,  warming  into  beauty  the  products  of  a  world ;  bnl 
it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano ;  and  now — ^we  look  sadly  into  the  asbes  of 
a  crater,  which,  ere  long,  will  fill  itself  with  snow ! 

Byron  and  Bums  were  sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  their  generation,  to 
teach  it  a  higher  doctrine,  a  purer  truth :  they  had  a  message  to  deliver, 
which  left  them  no  rest  till  it  was  accomplished ;  in  dim  throes  of  pain, 
this  diyine  behest  lay  smouldering  within  them  ;  for  they  knew  not  what 
it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipation,  and  they  had  to  die 
without  articulately  uttering  it.  They  are  in  the  camp  of  the  unconverted. 
Yet  not  as  high  messengers  of  rigorous  though  benignant  truth,  but  as  soft 
flattering  singers,  and  in  pleasant  fellowship  will  they  live  there :  they  are 
first  adulated,  then  persecuted ;  they  find  no  peace  for  themselves,  but  only 
death  and  the  peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess,  it  is  not  without  a  certain 
mournful  awe  that  we  view  the  fate  of  those  noble  souls,  so  richly  gifted, 
yet  ruined  to  so  little  purpose  with  all  their  gifts.  It  seems  to  us  there 
is  a  stern  moral  taught  in  this  piece  of  history — twice  told  us  in  our  own 
time !  Surely  to  men  of  like  genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  with 
it  a  lesson  of  deep  impressive  significance.  Surely  it  would  become  soch 
a  man,  furnished  for  the  highest  of  all  enterprises,  that  of  being  the  Post 
of  his  Age,  to  consider  well  what  it  is  that  he  attempts  and  in  what  spirit 
he  attempts  it.  For  the  words  of  Milton  are  true  in  all  times,  and  were 
never  truer  than  in  this  : ''  He  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  must  make 
his  whole  life  a  heroic  poem."  If  he  cannot  first  so  make  his  life,  then 
let  him  hasten  from  this  arena ;  for  neither  its  lofty  glories,  nor  its  fearfal 
perils,  are  for  him.  Let  him  dwindle  into  a  modish  balladmonger;  let 
him  worship  and  be-sing  the  idols  of  the  time,  and  the  time  will  not  fail 
to  reward  him — if,  indeed,  he  can  endure  to  live  in  that  capacity  !  Byroo 
and  Bums  could  not  live  as  idol  priests,  but  the  fire  of  their  own  hearts 
consumed  them :  and  better  it  was  for  them  that  they  could  not ;  for  It  is 
not  in  the  favour  of  the  great,  or  of  the  small,  but  in  a  life  of  truth,  and 
in  the  inexpugnable  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  that  a  Byron *s  or  a  Bunis*s 
strength  must  lie.  Let  the  great  stand  aloof  from  him,  or  know  how  to 
reverence  him.  Beautiful  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  favour  and  for- 
therance  for  literature ;  like  the  costliest  flower-jar  enclosing  the  loveliest 
amaranth.  Yet  let  not  the  relation  be  mistaken,  A  true  poet  is  not  one 
whom  they  can  hire  by  money  or  flattery  to  be  a  minister  of  their  pleasures, 
their  writer  of  occasional  verses,  their  purveyor  of  table-wit ;  he  cannot  be 
their  menial,  he  cannot  even  be  their  partisan.  At  the  peril  of  both  parties, 
let  no  such  union  be  attempted !  Will  a  courser  of  the  sun  work  softly  is 
the  harness  of  a  dray-horse?  His  hoofs  are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  througli 
the  heavens,  bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  Will  he  lumber  on  mud  highways, 
dragging  ale  for  earthly  appetites,  from  door  to  door? 

But  we  must  stop  short  in  these  considerations,  which  would  lead  us  to 
boundless  lengths.  We  had  something  to  say  on  the  public  moral  character 
of  Burns ;  but  this  also  we  must  forbear.  We  are  far  from  regarding  him 
as  guilty  before  the  world,  as  guiltier  than  the  average ;  nay,  from  doubtiag 
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flial  he  is  less  guilty  than  one  of  ten  thousand.  Tried  at  a  tribunal  far  more 
rigid  than  that  where  the  PlehUeita  of  common  civic  reputations  are  pro- 
Dooncedy  he  has  seemed  to  us  even  there  less  worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity 
and  wonder.  But  the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments  of  such 
men ;  unjust  on  many  grounds,  of  which  this  one  may  be  stated  as  the  sub- 
stance : — It  decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead  statutes;  and  not  positively 
bat  negatively,  less  on  what  is  done  right,  than  on  what  is,  or  is  not,  done 
wrong.  Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from  the  mathematical  orbit, 
which  are  so  easily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these  to  the  whole  diameter 
constitutes  the  real  aberration.  This  orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its  diameter 
the  breadth  of  the  solar  system;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippodrome ;  nay,  the 
circle  of  a  gin-horse,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or  paces.  But  the  inches  of 
deflection  only  are  measured  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  diameter  of  the 
gin-horse  and  that  of  the  planet  will  yield  the  same  ratio  when  compared 
with  them.  Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind  cruel  condemnation  of 
Bomses,  Swifts,  Rousseaus,  which  one  never  listens  to  with  approval. 
Granted,  the  ship  comes  into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged; 
and  the  pilot  is,  therefore,  blameworthy ;  for  he  has  not  been  all-wise  and 
all-powerful;  but  to  know  haw  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his 
voyage  has  been  round  the  globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  Uie  Isle  of  Dogs. 
With  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of  right  feeling  anywhere,  we 
are  not  required  to  plead  for  Burns.  In  pitying  admiration,  he  lies  en- 
shrined In  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mausoleum  than  that  one  ot 
marble ;  neither  will  his  works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away  from  the  me«- 
mory  of  men.  While  the  Shakspeares  and  Mlltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers 
through  the  country  ot  Thought,  bearing  fleets  of  traffidiers  and  assiduous 
pear]-6sher8  on  their  waves ;  this  little  Yalclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest 
our  eye  :  for  this  also  is  of  Nature's  own  and  most  cunning  workmanshifs 
bursts  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  with  a  full-gushing  current  into  the  light 
ot  day ;  and  often  will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  clear  waters^ 
and  muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines.^ 


LORD  BYRON,  f 


If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  leaves  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
minds  ot  its  readers'— and  this  is  not  the  worst  test  of  its  eicellence — 
Lord  Byron,  we  think,  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  dis- 


*  TW  foregoing  extracts  form  only  a  part  of  the  beaatifal  eitaj  from  which  they  are  taken.  If 
not  the  inmt  aittcriminating,  it  is  certainly  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  tribute  of  praise  ever 
bemowed  on  the  inteOectual  character  of  Robert  Bams.  Compared  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  s  criticism 
oa  the  Scottish  poet,  it  will  appear  too  la? ish  in  its  encomiums,  and  in  its  style  more  dasding  than 
polished, — ^mor«  ambitious  ttian  chaste,— more  mystical  than  simple  and  pure.  The  northern 
critic  maj  have  censured  without  sufficient  cause,  and  praised  witnout  coroialit^ ;  but  it  must  be 
aithnitted,  by  erery  candid  judge,  that  his  reriew  of  Bums  as  a  poet  ii  written  with  all  that  vigour 
of  ihoogfat  and  felicity  of  language  for  wbich  the  former  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Revitfr  w  8» 
lastly  celebrated.  Amongst  tne  many  valuable  dissertations  on  the  genius  of  Burns  which  Lock- 
OBJt'a  life  of  the  poet  elicited  from  the  periodical  press,  there  was  one  of  so  rpfusing  talent  published 
01  Bh^wood's  Magazine.  ProfcKSor  Wilson  reeeired  the  credit  of  writioff  it.  It  is  remarkable 
km  strength,  briliianoy,  feeling,  and  enthusiasm,^<iualities  that  are  to  be  found  m  all  the  produce 
tiom  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Isle  of  Pahns." 

tChilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  iii.  The  Prisoner  of  ChUlon,  and  other  Poems.  Vol.  xxrii. 
7.    December,  1816. 
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linguished  contemporaries.  He  lias  not  the  variety  of  Scott — nor  Ibe 
delicacy  of  Campbell — ^nor  the  absolute  truth  of  Crabbe— nor  the  poiislied 
sparkling  of  Moore;  but  in  force  of  diction,  and  inextinguishable  energy 
of  sentiment,  he  clearly  surpasses  them  all.  "  Words  that  breathe,  and 
thoughts  that  burn,"  are  not  merely  the  ornaments,  but  the  common  staple  ] 
of  his  poetry ;  and  he  is  not  inspired  or  impressive  only  in  some  happy 
passages,  but  through  the  whole  body  and  tissue  of  his  composition.  It 
was  an  unavoidable  condition,  perhaps,  of  this  higher  excellence,  that  his 
scene  should  be  narrow,  and  his  persons  few.  To  compass  sneh  ends  as 
he  had  in  view,  it  was  necessary  to  reject  all  ordinary  agents,-  and  all  tri- 
vial combinations.  He  could  not  possibly  be  amusing,  or  ingenious,  or 
playful ;  or  hope  to  maintain  the  requisite  pitch  of  interest  by  the  recitalioa 
of  sprightly  adventures,  or  the  opposition  of  common  characters.  To 
produce  great  eflFects,  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  the 
greater  passions — with  the  exaltations  of  a  daring  fancy,  and  the  errors 
of  a  lofty  intellect — with  the  pride,  the  terrors,  and  the  agonies  of  strong 
emotion  —  the  fire  and  air  alone  of  our  human  elements. 

In  this  respect,  and  in  his  general  notion  of  the  end  and  the  elonents  of 
poetry,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  his  views  fell  more  in  with  those 
of  the  Lake  poets,  than  of  any  other  party  in  the  poetical  commonwealth; 
and,  in  some  of  his  later  productions  especially,  it  is  iiiit)ossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  his  occasional  approaches  to  the  style  and  manner  of  this 
class  of  writers.  Lord  Byron,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  Kke  all 
other  persons  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty,  and  sure  enough  of  their  own 
originality  to  be  in  no  fear  of  paltry  imputations,  is  a  great  mimic  of  styles 
and  manners,  and  a  great  borrower  of  external  character.  He  and  Mr. 
Scott  are  full  of  imitations  of  all  the  writers  from  whom  they  have  ever 
derived  gratification ;  and  the  two  most  original  writers  of  the  age  might 
appear,  to  superficial  observers,  to  be  the  most  deeply  indebted  to  their 
predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
Lord  Byron  :  for  undoubtedly  the  finer  passages  of  Wordsworth  and  Sou- 
they  have  in  them  wherewithal  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  utmost  ambition 
of  rival  genius;  and  their  diction  and  manner  of  writing  is  frequently  both 
striking  and  original.  But  we  must  say,  that  it  would  aflbrd  us  still  greater 
pleasure  to  find  these  tuneful  gentlemen  returning  the  compliment  which 
Lord  Byron  has  here  paid  to  their  talents,  and  forming  themselves  on  the 
model  rather  of  his  imitations  than  of  their  own  originals.  In  these  imi- 
tations they  will  find  that,  though  he  is  sometimes  abundantly  mystical, 
he  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  indulges  in  ahsolute  nonsense — never 
takes  his  lofty  flights  upon  mean  or  ridiculous  occasions — and,  above  aU, 
never  dilutes  his  strong  conceptions  and  magnificent  imaginations  with  a 
flood  of  oppressive  verbosity.  On  the  contrary,  he  is,  of  all  living  writers, 
the  most  concise  and  condensed ;  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  may  go  far,  by 
his  example,  to  redeem  the  great  reproach  of  our  modern  literature — ib 
intolerable  prolixity  and  redundance.  In  his  nervous  and  manly  lines, 
we  find  no  elaborate  amplification  of  common  sentiments — ^no  ostenta- 
tious polishing  of  pretty  expressions;  and  we  really  think  that  the  brilliant 
success  which  has  rewarded  his  disdain  of  these  paltry  artifices,  should 
put  to  shame  for  ever  that  puling  and  self-admiring  race,  who  can  live 
through  half  a  volume  on  the  slock  of  a  single  thought,  and  expatiate  over 
diverse  fair  quarto  pages  with  the  details  of  one  tedious  description.— 
In  Lord  Byron,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick- 
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r    coming  fancies-*an  eternal  spring  of  fresh-blown  images,  which  seem 
R-ealled  into  existence  by  the  sudden  flash  of  those  glowing  thou^ts  and 
'^' overwhelming  amotions,  that  struggle  for  expression  through  the  whole 
ffew  of  his  poetry  —  and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is  often  abrupt  and  irre- 
galar,  a  force  and  a  charm  which  seem  frequently  to  realise  all  that  is  said 
of  inspiration. 

With  all  these  undoubted  claims  to  our  admiration,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  noble  author  before  us  has  still  something  to 
learn,  and  a  good  deal  to  correct.  He  is  frequently  abrupt  and  careless, 
and  sometimes  obscure.  There  are  marks,  occasionally,  of  effort  and  strain- 
ing after  an  emphasis  which  is  generally  spontaneous  ; — and,  above  all, 
there  is  far  too  great  a  monotony  in  the  moral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and 
too  much  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxims.  He  delights  too 
exclusively  in  the  delineation  of  a  certain  morbid  exaltation  of  character 
and  of  feeling, — a  sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity,  not  without  some  traits  of 
the  rained  archangel.  He  is  haunted  almost  perpetually  with  the  image  of 
a  being  feeding  and  fed  upon  by  violent  passions,  and  the  recollections  of 
-catastrophes  they  have  occasioned  :  and,  though  worn  out  by  their  past  in- 
dulgence, unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  existence  which  they  do  not  con- 
tinue to  animate — ^full  of  pride  and  revenge  and  obduracy — disdaining  life 
and  death,  and  mankind  and  himself — and  trampling,  in  his  scorn,  not  only 
opon  the  falsehood  and  formality  of  polished  life,  but  upon  its  tame  virtues 
and  slavish  devotion  :  yet  envying,  by  fits,  the  selfish  beings  he  despises, 
and  melting  Into  mere  softness  and  compassion  when  the  helplessness  of 
childhood  or  the  frailty  of  woman  make  an  appeal  to  his  generosity.  Such  is 
the  person  with  whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  exclusively  to  sympathise 
in  all  the  greater  productions  of  this  distinguished  writer : — in  Ghiide  Harold 
— m  the  Corsair — in  Lara — ^in  the  siege  of  Corinth— in  Parisina,  and  in 
most  of  the  smaller  pieces.  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  such  a  character  better  than  Lord  Byron 
has  done  in  all  these  productions, — or  indeed  to  represent  any  thing  more 
terrible  in  its  anger,  or  more  attractive  in  its  relenting.  In  point  of  effect, 
we  readily  admit,  that  no  one  character  can  be  more  poetical  or  impres- 
sive : — ^but  it  is  really  too  much  to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled  by  one 
character — ^not  only  in  all  the  acts,  but  in  all  the  different  pieces;— and, 
grand  and  impressive  as  it  is,  we  feel  at  last  that  these  very  qualities  make 
some  relief  more  indispensable,  and  oppress  the  spirits  of  ordinary  mortals 
with  too  deep  an  impression  of  awe  and  repulsion.  There  is  too  much 
guSt,  in  short,  and  too  much  gloom,  in  the  leading  character; — and  though 
it  be  a  fine  thing  to  gaze,  now  and  then,  on  stormy  seas,  and  thunder- 
diaken  mountains,  we  should  prefer  passing  our  days  in  sheltered  valleys, 
and  by  the  murmur  of  calmer  waters.  We  are  aware  that  these  metaphors 
may  be  turned  against  us — and  that,  without  metaphor,  it  may  be  said  that 
men  do  not  pass  their  dayg  in  reading  poetry, — and  that,  a»  they  may  look 
into  Lord  Byron  only  about  as  often  as  they  look  abroad  upon  tempests, 
Ibey  have  no  more  reason  to  complain  of  him  for  being  grand  and  gloomy, 
than  to  complain  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  glaciers  and  volcanoes  which 
Ihcy  go  so  far  to  visit.  Painters  have  often  gained  great  reputation  by 
Ibeir  representations  of  tigers  and  other  ferocious  animals,  or  of  caverns 
and  banditti, — ^and  poets  should  be  allowed,  without  reproach,  to  indulge  in 
analogous  exercises.  We  are  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
these  considerations ;  and  feel  how  plausibly  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have 
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no  better  reason  for  a  great  part  of  our  complaint,  than  that  an  author,  to 
whom  we  are  already  Tery  greatly  indebted,  has  chosen  rather  to  plea«o 
himself  than  us  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  talents.  This,  no  doubt,  seems 
both  unreasonable  and  ungrateful ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  a  public 
benefactor  becomes  a  debtor  to  the  public;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  respon- 
sible for  the  employment  of  those  gifts  which  seem  to  be  conferred  upon 
him,  not  merely  for  his  own  delight,  but  for  the  delight  and  improyement 
of  his  fellows  throu^  all  generations.  Independent  of  this,  howeyer,  we  think 
there  is  a  reply  to  the  apology .  A  great  living  poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano, 
or  an  occasional  tempest.  He  is  a  volcano  in  the  heart  of  otir  land,  and  a 
cloud  that  hangs  over  our  dwellings;  and  we  have  some  cause  to  complaiOp 
if,  instead  of  genial  warmth  and  grateful  shade,  he  darkens  and  inflames  our 
atmosphere  with  perpetual  explosions  of  fiery  torrents  and  pitchy  vapours. 
Lord  Byron's  poetry,  in  short,  is  too  attractive  and  too  famous  to  lie  dormant 
or  inoperative ;  and  therefore,  if  it  produce  any  painful  or  pernicious  eflects, 
there  will  be  murmurs,  and  ought  to  be  suggestions  of  alteration.  Now, 
though  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tigers  and  hungry  lions  in  as  lively  and 
natural  a  way  as  he  can,  without  giving, any  encouragement  to  human 
ferocity,  or  even  much  alarm  to  human  fear,  the  case  is  somewhat  different, 
when  a  i)oet  represents  men  with  tiger-like  dispositions—and  yet  more  so, 
when  he  exhausts  the  resources  of  his  genius  to  make  this  terrible  being 
interesting  and  attractive,  and  to  represent  all  the  lofty  virtues  as  the  natural 
allies  of  Qieir  ferocity.  It  is  still  worse  when  he  proceeds  to  show,  that 
all  these  precious  gifts  of  dauntless  courage,  strong  affection,  and  hig^ 
imagination,  are  not  only  akin  to  guilt,  but  the  parents  of  misery; — and 
that  those  only  have  any  chance  of  tranquillity  or  happiness  in  this  world, 
whom  it  is  the  object  of  his  poetry  to  make  us  shun  and  despise. 

These,  it  appears  to  us,  are  not  merely  errors  in  taste,  but  perversions 
of  morality ;  and,  as  a  great  poet  is  necessarily  a  Moral  Teacher,  and  gives 
forth  his  etHKal  lessons,  in  general,  with  far  more  effect  and  autboriiy 
than  any  of  his  graver  brethren,  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  censures  re- 
served for  those  who  turn  the  means  of  improvement  to  purposes  ot  cor- 
ruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  general  tends  less  to  the  useful 
than  the  splendid  qualities  of  our  nature— that  a  character  poetically  good 
has  long  been  distinguished  from  one  that  is  morally  so— and  that,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sympathies,  on  such  occasions,  have  been 
chiefly  engrossed  by  persons  whose  deportment  is  by  no  means  exemplary, 
and  who  in  many  points  approach  to  the  temperament  of  Lord  Byron's 
ideal  hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  suggestion  also.  But  other  poets, 
in  the  first  place,  do  not  allow  their  favorites  so  outrageous  a  monopoly  of 
the  glory  and  interest  of  tlie  piece — and  sin  less  therefore  against  the  \ws 
either  of  poetical  or  distributive  justice.  In  the  second  place,  their  heroes 
are  neither  so  bad  nor  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's — and  do  not  indeed  very 
much  exceed  the  standard  of  truth  and  nature  in  either  of  the  extremes. 
His,  however,  are  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  as  centaurs  and  hippogrifis 
—and  must  ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason  as  so  many  bright  and 
hateful  impossibilities.  But  the  most  important  distinction  is,  that  the 
other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant  heroes,  neither  feel  nor  express  that  ardent 
affection  for  them,  which  is  visible  in  the  whole  of  this  author's  delinea- 
tions, but  merely  make  use  of  them  as  necessary  agents  in  the  extraor- 
dinary adventures  they  have  to  detail,  and  persons  whose  mingled  vices 
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and  virtues  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  of  their  story.  In 
Lord  ByroD,  however,  the  interest  of  the  story,  where  there  happens  to 
be  OBe>  ^hich  is  not  always  the  case,  is  uniformly  postponed  to  that  of  the 
character  itself — ^into  which  he  enters  so  deeply,  and  with  so  extraordinary 
a  fondness,  that  he  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  language,  after  it  has 
lieeo  dismissed  from  the  stage ;  and  to  fnculcate,  on  his  own  authority,  the 
same  sentiments  which  had  been  previously  recommended  by  its  example. 
We  do  not  consider  i(  as  unfair,  therefore,  to  say  that  Lord  Byron  appears 
to  OS  to  be  the  zealous  apostle  of  a  certain  fierce  and  magnificent  misan- 
thropy^ which  has  already  saddened  his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade,  and 
not  only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great  talents,  but  contributed  to 
render  popular  some  very  false  estimates  of  the  constituents  of  human  hap- 
pioess  and  merit.  It  is  irksome,  however,  to  dwell  upon  observations  so 
general — and  we  shall  probably  have  better  means  of  illustrating  these  re- 
marks, if  they  are  really  well  founded,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  par- 
ticular publications  by  which  they  have  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be  among  the  first  who  pro- 
daimed  the  rising  of  a  new  luminary,  on  ttie  appearance  of  Ghilde  Harold 
on  the  poetical  horizon,-^and  we  pursued  his  course  with  due  attention 
through  several  of  ttie  constellations.  If  we  have  lately  omitted  to  record 
his  progress  with  \he  same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  because  we  have 
regarded  it  with  more  indiiTerence,  or  supposed  that  it  would  be  less  inte- 
resting to  the  public — but  because  it  was  so  extremely  conspicuous  as  no 
longer  to  require  the  notices  of  an  official  observer.  In  general,  we  do 
Dol  think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  quite  fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with 
an  account  of  works,  which  are  as  well  known  to  them  as  to  ourselves,  or 
a  repetition  of  sentiments  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed. — ^Wherever  a 
work,  therefore,  is  very  popular,  and  where  the  general  opinion  of  its 
merWs  appears  to  be  substantially  right,  we  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
leave  it  out  of  our  chronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  neglect  or 
inattention.  A  very  rigorous  application  of  this  maxim  might  have  saved 
our  readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  we  now  write ;  and,  to  confess  the 
truth,  we  write  it  rather  to  gratify  ourselves  than  with  the  hope  of  giving 
ihem  much  information.  At  the  same  time,  some  short  notice  of  the  pro- 
gress of  such  a  writer  ought  perhaps  to  appear  in  his  contemporary  journals, 
as  a  tribute  due  to  his  eminence ;  and  a  zealous  critic  can  scarcely  set  about 
examining  the  merits  of  any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its  reception  by  the 
pablic,  without  speedily  discovering  very  urgent  cause  for  his  admonitions 
both  to  the  author  and  his  admirers.f 

The  most  considerable  of  Lord  Byron's  most  recent  publications,  is  the 
Third  Canto  of  Ghilde  Harold,  a  work  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  all 
continuations,  in  admitting  of  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  plan  of  the  work, 
or  the  cast  of  its  character ;  and  must,  besides,  remind  all  Lord  Byron's 
readers  of  the  extraordinary  efiect  produced  by  the  sudden  blazing  forth  of 
his  genius  upon  their  first  introduction  to  that  title.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  we  are  persuaded  Uiat  this  Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  be 

t  The  abstract  of  the  poems,  and  the  extracts  which  follow,  I  am  obliged  to  reject,  thougU 
the  remarlu  of  the  reviewer  on  the  several  passages  display  an  originality  of  conception,  a  nchoess 
of  imagiiiatioo,  and  a  mastery  over  language,  which  no  other  modern  cntic  possesses  m  so 
eminent  a  degree  ai  Mr.  Jeffrey.  1  have  gifen,  without  abridgment,  the  rcYiewers  opmion  of 
the  Third  Canto  of  Childc  Harold,  and  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  some  of  the  sentunentt  bo 
fareibly  exprewed  by  the  noble  poet  in  his  splendid  apostrophe  to  Napoleon. 

TOL.  U.  *^ 
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pronounced  interior  to  either  of  the  former;  and,  wo  think,  will  pi^riiably 
be  ranked  above  them  by  those  who  have  been  most  delighted  wiUi  the 
whoi^.    The  great  success  of  this  singular  production,  indeed,  has  always 
appeared  to  us  an  extraordinary  proof  of  its  merits;  for,  with  all  its  genio^, 
it  does  not  belong  to  a  sort  of  poetry  that  rises  easily  to  popularity.    It  has 
no  story  or  action^^very  litlJe  variety  of  character — and  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
soning and  reflection  of  no  very  attractive  tenor.     It  is  substantially  a  eon- 
tomplative  and  ethical  work,  diversified  with  fine  description,  and  adorned 
or  overshaded  by  one  emphatic  person,  who  is  sometimes  the  author,  and 
sometimes  the  object,  of  the  reflections  on  which  the  interest  is  chiefly 
rested.     It  required,  no  doubt,  great  force  of  writing,  and  a  decided  tone  oif 
originality,  to  recommend  a  performance  of  this  sort  so  powerfully  as 
has  been  recommended  to  public  notice  and  admiration — and  thoae 
characteristics  belong  perhaps  still  DM>re  eminantly  to  the  part  that  is  now 
before  us,  than  to  any  of  the  former.    There  is  the  same  stem  and  lofty 
disdain  of  mankind,  and  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  with  the 
same  bright  gaze  on  Nature,  and  the  same  magic  power  of  giving  interest 
and  effect  to  her  delineations — ^but  mixed  up,  we  think,  with  deeper  and 
more  matured  reflections,  and  a  more  intense  sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand 
or  lovely  in  the  external  world.     Harold,   in  short,  is  somewhat  older 
since  he  last  appeared  upon  the  scene— and  while  the  vigour  of  his  inteUect 
has  been  confirmed,  and  his  confidence  in  his  own  opinions  increased,  his 
mind  has  also  become  more  sensitive;  and  his  misanthropy,  thus  softened 
over  by  habits  of  calmer  contemplation,  appears  less  active  and  impatient, 
even  although  more  doeply  rooted,  than  before.     Undoubtedly  the  finest 
parts  of  the  poem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embody  the  weight  of 
his  moral  sentiments,  or  disclose  the  lofty  sympathy  which  binds  the  des- 
piser  of  Man  to  the  glorious  aspects  of  Nature.     It  is  in  these,  we  think, 
that  the  great  attractions  of  the  work  consist  and  the  strength  of  the  author  s 
genius  is  seen.     The  narrative  and  description  are  of  far  inferior  interest. 
With  reference  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions,  however,  which  thus  give 
its  distinguishing  character  to  the  piece,  we  must  say  that  it  seems  no 
longer  possible  to  ascribe  them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  bears,  or 
to  any  other  than  the  author  himself.    Lord  Byron,  we  think,  has  for- 
merly complained  of  those  who  identified  him  with  his  hero,  or  supposed 
that  Harold  was  but  the  expositor  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions;— and  in 
noticing  the  former  portions,  of  the  work,  we  thought  it  unbecoming  to  give 
any  countenance  to  such  a  supposition.     In  this  last  part,  however,  it  is 
really  impracticable  to  distinguish  them.     Not  only  do  the  author  and  his 
hero  travel  and  reflect  together;  but,  in  truth,  we  scarcely  ever  have  any 
notice  to  which  of  them  the  sentiments  so  energetically  expressed  are  to  be 
ascribed ;  and  in  those  which  are  unequivocally  given  as  those  of  the  noble 
author  himself,  there  is  the  very  same  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and 
scora,  which  we  were  formerly  willmg  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  assuaied 
costume  of  the  Childe.    We  are  far  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Byron  would  disavow  any  of  theae  sentiments ;  and  though  there  are  some 
which  we  must  ever  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain,  and  others 
which  it  appears  improper  to  have  published,  the  greater  part  are  admirable, 
and  cannot  be  perused  without  emotion  even  by  those  to  whom  they  may 
appear  erroneous. 

There  is  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  graduating  into  a  series  of  genenl 
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reflectiotifl,  expteased  wilh  infinite  beauty  and  earnestaeftg^  and  illoBtrated 
by  another  cluster  of  magical  images; — ^but  brealbing  the  very  essence  of 
miaanthropical  disdain,  and  embodying  opinions  which  we  conceive  not  to 
be  lesa  erroueoos  than  revolting.  After  noticing  the  strange  combination  of 
grandeur  and  littleness  which  seemed  to  form  the  character  of  that  emi-" 
oent  individual,  the  author  proceeds  — 

^  Yet  well  tby  soul  halh  brooked  the  taming  tide 

With  that  untaught  innate  philcnophy, 

Which,  be  it  wiMom,  coldnett,  or  deep  pride. 

Is  soil  and  wonn  wood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  haired  stood  hard  by/ 

To  wateh  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  bast  smiled 

With  a  sedate  and  aU-enduring  eye  ;— 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoirdand  faTourite  child. 
Me  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

^  Sager  than  in  thv  fortunes ;  fot  in  them 

Ambition  stecl'd  thee  on  too  far  to  shoW 

That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 

Men  and  their  thoughts ;  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 

To  wear  it  oyer  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 

And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 

Till  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 

Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  halh  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  bt  who  choosA. 

**  But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 

And  there  halh  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fittinj^  medium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  e?efmore, 

Preys  upon  high  ad?entiire,  nor  can  fire 

Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
iPatal  to  nhn  who  bears,  to  all  who  e?er  bore. 

*^  This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 

By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings. 

Founden  of  sects  and  syslenw,  to  whom  add 

Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  aH  unquiet  thin^ 

Which  stir  too  stronsly  the  soul's  secret  spnngs, 

And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  tho&e  they  fool ; 

Envied,  yet  how  uaenviabte!  what  stiogs 

Are  theirs !    One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  liie  lust  to  shine  or  rule  t 

"  Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 

A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last ; 

And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 

That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 

With  sorrow  and  sopineness,  and  so  die ; 

Kven  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  wtsie 

With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  Uid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously . 

**  He  who  ascends  io  monntain-topi,  shall  fittd 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow  i 
lie  who  eurpagset  or  tuBdues  mankind. 
Must  k)ok  down  oo  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  ahove  the  sun  of  gfery  gk>w, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spreitd. 
Round  him  are  \ej  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head^ 
'   And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.'' 

ThiB  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt— but  we  trust  it  is  not  tree ;— -attd 
it  is  deliyered  with  much  more  than  poetical  earnestness,  and  recurs, 
in  olher  forms  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  we  moal  r«dly  toe 
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allowed  lo  enter  our  disseDt  somewhat  at  large.  With  regard  to  coaquerofs, 
we  wish  with  all  our  hearts  that  the  case  were  as  the  noble  author  r^re- 
sents  it :  but  we  greatly  fear  they  are  neither  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  so 
much  hated,  as  they  should  be.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  plain  enough 
that  they  are  very  commonly  idolised  and  admired,  even  by  those  on  wIkhd 
they  trample ;  and  we  suspect,  moreover,  that  in  general  they  pass  (heir 
time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  ruin 
and  desolation  of  the  world.  From  Macedonia's  Madman  to  the  Swede, 
from  Nimrod  to  Bonaparte,  the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their  sport 
with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  Htlle  remorse,  as  the  hunters  of  other  animals ; 
and  have  lived  as  cheerily  in  their  days  of  action,  and  as  comfortably  in 
their  repose,  as  the  followers  of  better  pursuits.  For  this  and  for  the  fame 
which  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  are  obviously  indebted  to  the  great 
interests  connected  with  their  employment,  and  the  mental  excitement 
which  belongs  to  its  hopes  and  hazards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  active  but  more  innocent  spirits  whom  Lord  Byron  has  here 
placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who  share  all  their  sources  of  enj6y- 
ment,  without  the  guilt  and  the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  con- 
tracting, should  be  more  miserable  or  more  unfriended  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  their  kind — and  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and  pitiful,  if  the 
most  precious  gifts  of  Providence  should  produce  only  unhappiness,  and 
mankind  regard  with  hostility  their  greatest  benefactors.  We  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  prodigies.  Great  vanity  and  ambition  may  indeed  lead 
to  feverish  and  restless  etforU — to  jealousies,  to  hate  and  to  mortification — 
but  these  are  only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior  abilities.  It  is  not 
those,  in  short,  who  actually  surpass  mankind,  that  are  unhappy,  but  those 
who  struggle  in  vain  to  surpass  them ;  and  this  moody  temper,  which  eats 
into  itself  from  within,  and  provokes  fair  and  unfair  opposition  from  without, 
is  generally  the  result  of  pretensions  which  outgo  the  merits  by  which 
they  are  supported — and  disappointments,  that  may  be  clearly  traced,  not 
to  the  excess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly,  that  the  master  spirits  of  their 
age  have  always  escaped  the  unhappiness  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  the 
inevitable  lot  of  extraordinary  talents;  and  that  this  strange  tax  upon  genius 
has  only  been  levied  upon  those  who  held  the  secondary  shares  of  it.  Men 
of  truly  great  ppwers  of  mind  have  generally  been  cheerful,  social,  and 
indulgent ;— while  a  tendency  to  sentimental  whining,  or  fierce  intolerance, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  surest  symptoms  of  little  souls  and  inferior  intel- 
lects. In  the  whole  list  of  our  English  poels,  we  can  only  remember 
Shenstoneand  Savage — ^two,  certainly,  of  the  lowest — ^who  were  quenilons 
and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed,  used  to  call  himself  melancholy; — but 
he  was  full  of  conceits  and  affectations,  and  has  nothing  to  make  ib  prou 
of  him.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  evidently  of  a  free  and 
joyous  temperament ;— and  so  was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.  The 
aame  disposition  appears  to  have  predominated  in  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and 
their  great  contemporaries.  The  genius  of  Milton  partook  something  of 
the  austerity  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  controversies  in 
which  he  was  involved ;  but  even  when  fallen  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues, 
his  spirit  seems  to  have  retained  its  serenity  as  well  as  its  dignity ; — and  in 
his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  poetry,  the  majesty  of  a  high  character  is 
tempered  with  great  sweetness  and  practical  wisdom.  In  the  succeeding 
age,  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;  and  though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living 
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authors,  we  know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  confidence,  that  to  be  mi- 
serable or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  the  common  lot 
of  those  who  excel. 

If  this,  however,  be  the  case  with  poets,  confessedly  the  most  irritable 
and  Canlastic  of  all  men  of  genius — and  of  poets,  too,  bred  and  botn  in  the 
gloomy  climate  of  England,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  have  surpassed 
their  fellows  in  other  ways,  or  in  other  regions,  have  been  more  distin- 
guished for  unhappiness.     Were  Socrated  and  Plato,  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  remarkable  for  unsocial  or  gloomy  tempers? — was 
Bacon,  the  greatest  in  modern  times? — was  Sir  Thomas  More-— or  Erasmus 
-*-or  Hume— or  Voltaire? — was  Newton — or  F6n61on? — was  Heury  IV., 
the  paragon  of  kings  and  conquerors? — was  Fox,  the  most  ardent,  and,  in 
the  Yulgar  sense,  the  least  successful,  of  statesmen  ?    These,  and  men  like 
these,  are  undoubtedly  the  lights  and  the  boast  of  the  world.    Yet  there 
was  no  alloy  of  misanthropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.    They  did  not  disdain 
the  men  they  had  surpassed;  and  neither  feared  nor  experienced  their 
hostility.     Some  detractors  they  might  have,  from  envy  or  misappre- 
hension; but,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  respect  to 
them  have  always  been  those  of  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and  the  error  of 
pubKc  judgment,  where  it  has  erred,  has  much  oftener  been  to  overrate 
than  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  those  who  had  claims  on  their  good  opi- 
nion.    On  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  eminent  men  are 
happier  than  those  who  glide  through  life  in  peaceful  obscurity  ;  but  it  is 
their  eminence,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  rather  than  the  mental  supe- 
riority by  which  it  is  obtained,  that  interferes  with  their  enjoyment.     Dis- 
tinction, however  won,  usually  leads  to  a  passion  for  more  distinction ;  and 
is  apt  to  engage  us  in  laborious  efforts  and  anxious  undertakings :  and 
those,  even  when  successful,  seldom  repay,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  the 
ease,  the  leisure  and  tranquillity,  of  which  they  require  the  sacrifice.    But 
it  really  passes  our  imagination  to  conceive,  that  the  very  highest  degrees 
of  intellectual  vigour,  or  fancy,  or  sensibility,  should  of  themselves  be 
productive  either  of  unhappiness  or  general  dislike. f 

Beautiful  as  this  poetry  is,  it. is  a  relief  at  last  to  dose  the  volume.  We* 
cannot  maintain  our  accustomed  tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  calm 
literary  judges,  in  the  midst  of  these  agonising  traces  of  a  wounded  and  dis- 
tempered spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  at  last  swallowed  up  in  a  most 
painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these  for 
fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  effect.  There  is 
a  dreadful  tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  that  cannot  be  counterfeited,  in 
the  expression  of  wretchedness  and  alienation  from  human  kind,  which  oc- 
curs in  every  page  of  this  publication ;  and  as  the  author  has  at  last  spoken 
out  io  his  own  person,  and  unbosomed  his  griefs  a  great  deal  too  freely  to 
his  readers,  the  offence  now  would  be,  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 
We  certainly  have  no  hope  of  preaching  him  into  philanthropy  and  cheer- 
fulness; but  it  is  impossible  not  to  mourn  over  such  a  catastrophe  of  such  a 
mind,  or  to  see  the  prodigal  gifts  of  Nature,  Fortune,  and  Fame,  thus  turned. 

J-  The  only  critique  on  the  poetry  of  Bvron  tliat  can  lie  compared  with  ih»  brilliant  eocomiam 
on  bk  gentas,  is  the  review  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  in  No.  xxxi.  of  the  Quarterly 
Reripw.  It  was  written  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  has  been  since  reprinted  in  his  MisreHaneou« 
Works.  Is  there  not  something  truly  delif^htful  in  the  exhibition  thus  afforded  of  one  distinguished 
poet  iMuiifestinfc  a  generoui*  deiiire  to  increase,  bj  his  cordial  and  disinterested  praise,  the  fame  of 
nifi  riTal  in  the  same  honourable  field  of  competition? 
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to  bitterness,  without  an  oppressive  feeling  of  impatience,  mortifieaticm  and 
surprise.  Where  there  are  such  elements,  however,  it  is  equally  impoaaible 
to  despair  that  they  may  yet  enter  into  happier  combinations,— or  not  to 
hope  that  **  this  puissant  spirit" 

**  jet  shall  reascend, 
Self^rmis«l>  and  repOMcw  its  natiTe  •Mt.'* 


ESTIMATE  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  CHARACTER  AS  A  DRAMATIC 

POET/ 

It  must  be*  a  more  difficuU  thing  to  write  a  good  play-^-or  even  a  good 
dramatic  poem-^than  we  had  imagined.  Not  that  we  should,  ifrion^  have 
imagined  it  to  be  very  easy ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
&ict,  that,  in  comparatively  rude  times,  when  the  resources  of  the  art  had 
been  less  carefully  considered,  and  Poetry  certainly  had  not  coUected 
all  her  materials, « success  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently  and  far 
more  easily  obtained.  From  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  till  the 
end  of  James's,  the  drama  formed  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
part  of  our  poetry ,<"^nd,  indeed,  of  our  literature  in  general.  From  that 
period  to  the  Revolution,  it  lost  a  part  of  its  splendour  and  originality;  but 
still  continued  to  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  and  considerable  place  in 
our  literary  annals.  For  the  last  century,  it  has  been  quite  otherwise— 
our  poetry  has  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be  dramatic;  and  though  men  of 
great  name  and  great  talent  have  occasionally  adventured  into  this  ones 
fertile  Held,  they  have  reaped  no  laurels,  and  left  no  trophies  behind  them. 
The  genius  of  Dryden  appears  nowhere  to  so  little  advantage  as  in  his 
tragedies ;  and  the  contrast  is  truly  humiliating,  when,  in  a  preaamptoous 
attempt  to  heighten  the  colouring  or  enrich  the  simplicity  of  Shak^teare, 
he  bedaubs  with  obscenity,  or  deforms  with  rant,  the  genuine  passion  and 
profligacy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  or  intrudes  on  the  enchanted  solitude 
of  Prospero  and  his  daughter,  with  thetones'of  woridly  gallantry,  or  the  ca- 
ricatures of  affected  simplicity.  Otway,  with  the  sweet  and  mellow  dktioB 
of  the  former  age,  had  none  of  its  force,  variety,  or  invention.  Its  decaying 
fires  burst  forth  in  some  strong  and  irregular  flashes,  in  the  disorderiy 
scenes  of  Lee;  and  sunk  at  last  in  the  ashes  and  scarcely  glowing  embers  of 
Rowe. 

Since  his  time— till  very  lately — ^the  school  of  our  ancient  dranaatists  has 
been  deserted :  and  we  can  scarcely  say  that  any  new  one  has  been 
tablished.  Instead  of  the  irregular  and  comprehensive  plot*-the  rich 
cursive  dialogue— the  ramblings  of  Cancy — the  magic  creations  of  poetry— 
the  rapid  succession  of  incidents  and  characters — ^the  soft,  flexible  and  evei^ 
varying  diction-Hind  the  flowing,  continuous,  and  easy  versification  which 
characterised  those  masters  of  the  golden  time,  we  had  tame,  formal,  lahorate, 
and  stately  compositions — meagre  stories*^few  personages— characters  de- 
corous and  consistent,  but  without  nature  or  spirit — a  guarded,  timid,  clas- 
sical diction — ^ingenious  and  methodical  disquisitions — turgid  or  sententious 
declamations — and  a  solemn  and  monotonous  strain  of  versification .     Nor 

*  Sardanapalus.    A  Tragedy,  fee,  &c.— Vol.  xxxfi.  p.  413.    Februarj,  \WSl. 
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can  4his  be  ascribed,  even  plausibly,  to  any  decay  of  geoiitf  among  us ;  for 
the  Boet  remarkable  failures  have  foUen  on  the  highest  talents.  We  haye 
already  hinted  at  the  miscarriages  of  Dryden.  The  exquisite  taste  and  fine 
ohaeryation  of  Addison  produced  only  the  solemn  mawkishness  of  Cato. 
The  beautiful  fancy  and  generous  affections  of  Thomson  were  chilled  and 
withered  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  verge  of  the  Drama,  where  his  name  is 
associated  with  a  mass  of  verbose  puerility,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  Seasons  and  the  Castle  of 
Indolence.  Even  the  mighty  intellect,  the  eloquent  morality  and  lofty 
diction  of  Johnson,  which  gave  too  tragic  and  magnificent  a  tone  to  his 
ordinary  discourse,  fatledal  together  to  support  him  in  his  attempt  to  write 
actual  tragedy ;  and  Irene  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of  Juvenal  and 
the  author  of  Rasselas  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  but  is  absolutely,  and  in 
itself,  nothing  betdbr  than  a  tissue  of  wearisome  and  unimpassioned  decla- 
mations. Wo  have  named  the  most  celebrated  names  in  our  literature, 
since  the  decline  of  the  drama,  almost  to  our  own  days ;  and  if  they  have 
neither  lent  any  tfew  honours  to  the  stage,  nor  borrowed  any  from  it,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  those  who  adventured  with  weaker  powers  had  no 
better  fortune.  The  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  the  Revenge  of  Youngs 
and  the  Douglas  of  Home  (we  cannot  add  the  Mysterious  Mother  of  Wal- 
pole— -even  to  please  Lord  Byron),  are  almost  the  only  tragedies  of  the  last 
age  that  are  familiar  to  the  present;  and  they  are  evidently  the  works  of  a 
feebler  and  more  effeminate  generation — indicating,  as  much  bv  their  ex- 
aggerations as  by  their  timidity,  their  own  consciousness  of  inferiority  to 
their  great  predecessors — ^whom  they  affected,  however,  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  supplant. 

But  the  native  taste  of  our  people  was  not  thus  to  be  seduced  and  per- 
verted: and  when  the  wits  of  Queen^ Anne's  time  had  lost  the  authority  of 
living  authors,  it  asserted  itself  by  a  fond  recurrence  to  its  original  standards, 
and  a  resc^ute  neglect  of  the  more  regnlar  and  elaborate  dramas  by  which 
they  had  been  succeeded.  Shakspeare,  whom  it  had  been  the  fashion  to 
decry  and  even  ridicule,  as  the  poet  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age,*  was 
reinstated  in  his  old  supremacy :  and  when  his  legitimate  progeny  could  no 
longer  be  found  at  home,  his  spurious  issue  were  hailed  with  rapture  from 
foreign  countries,  and  invited  and  welcomed  with  the  most  eager  enthu- 
siasm on  their  arrival.  The  German  imitations  of  Schiller  and  Kotzebue, 
caricatured  and  distorted  as  they  were  by  aberrations  of  a  vulgar  and  vitiated 
taste,  had  still  so  much  of  the  raciness  and  vigour  of  the  old  English  drama, 
from  which  they  were  avowedly  derived,  that  they  instantly  became  more 
popular  in  England  than  any  thing  that  her  own  artists  had  recently  pro- 
duced ;  and  served  still  more  effectually  to  recall  our  affections  to  their 
native  and  legitimate  rulers.  Then  followed  republications  of  Massinger, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  their  contemporaries — ^and  a 
host  of  new  tragedies,  all  written  in  avowed  and  elaborate  imitation  of  the 

•  Ic  k  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith  joining  in  this  oitifol  enser.  In 
hill  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  lie  constanily  represents  his  famous  town  ladies,  Miss  Carolina  Amelia 
IVilielmiaa  Skegn,  and  the  othtr,  as  disconrsing  aSout  **  high  life,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical 
dajws !"— and,  in  a  more  serious  passage,  be  inHodaces  a  player  as  aslonisbiag  the  Vicar, 
^^ormioff  him  that  ''^Dryden  ajad  Howe's  manner  were  ^uite  out  of  fa8hjoi^--our  taste  has  gone 


>e  ceoturf ;  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  are  the 
oalj  thiaga  IhaC  go  down."  '*  How  I"  says  the  Vioar,  "  is  it  possible  thai  the  present  age  can  be 
pleased  with  thaiamiiqmateddiaUct,  thatobsoUie  Awitoair,  and  those  overcharged  characters, 
which  abound  io  the  works  you  mention?*'  No  writer  of  name,  who  was  not  aiming  at  a  paradox, 
watUd  reacare  to  say  this  now. 
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ancient  models.  Miss  BaiUie,  we  rather  think,  had  the  merit  of  leadiiig 
the  way  in  this  return  to  our  old  allegiance— «nd  then  came  a  volume  of 
plays  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  and  a  succession  of  single  plays,  all  of  oonsideraMe 
merit,  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Maturin,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gornwall,  and 
Mr.  Milman.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these  names  are  the  most  likely  to  be 
remembered ;  but  none  of  them,  we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  with  the  older 
worthies ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  age  should  ever  class  them  together. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  some 
illusion  in  our  habitual  feelings  as  to  the  merits  of  the  great  originals — 
consecrated,  as  they  are,  in  our  imaginations,  by  early  admiration,  and  as- 
sociated, as  all  their  peculiarities,  and  the  mere  aoddents  and  oddities  of 
their  diction,  now  are,  with  the  recollection  of  their  intrinsic  excellcnoes. 
It  is  owing  to  this,  we  suppose,  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  ask  our- 
selves steadily,  and  without  an  inward  startling  and  feeling  of  alarm,  what 
reception  one  of  Shakspeare's  irregular  plays — ^Tbe  Tempest,  for  example, 
or  the  Midsummer  Right's  Dream-*would  be  likely  to  meet  with,  if  it 
were  now  to  appear  for  Uie  first  time,  without  name,  notice,  or  preparation  ? 
Nor  can  we  pursue  the  hazardous  supposition  through  all  the  possibilities 
to  which  it  invites  us,  without  something  like  a  sense  of  impiety  and  pro- 
fanation. Yet,  though  some  iitlle  superstition  may  mingle  with  onr 
faith,  we  must  still  believe  it  to  be  the  true  one.  Though  time  may  have 
hallowed  many  things  that  were  at  first  but  common,  and  accidental  asso- 
ciations imparted  a  charm  to  much  that  was  in  itself  indifferent,  we  eannol 
but  believe  that  tliere  was  an  original  sanctity  which  time  only  matured 
and  extended — and  an  inherent  charm,  from  which  the  association  derived 
all  its  power.  And  when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  our 
early  dramatists,  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticlsni 
has  done  its  worst  on  them — after  all  deductions  for  impossible  plots  and 
fantastical  characters,  unaccountable  forms  of  speech  and  occasional  extra- 
vagance, indelicacy  and  horrors^-^there  is  a  facility  and  ridiness  about 
them,  both  of  thought  aqd  of  diction-^-^  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  of 
sagacity-^an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy — a  nakedness 
and  energy  of  passion,  and,  above  all,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a 
sweetness  and  flexibility  of  verse,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled,  m  earlier 
or  in  later  times, — and  places  them,  in  our  estimatioa,  in  the  very  highest 
and  foremost  place  among  ancient  or  modern  poets. 

It  is  in  these  particulars  that  the  inferiority  of  their  recent  imitators  is 
most  apparent — in  the  want  of  ease  and  variety— originality  and  grace. 
There  is,  in  all  their  attempts,  whatever  may  be  their  other  merits  or  de- 
fects, an  air  of  anxiety  and  labour — and  indications,  by  far  too  visible,  at 
once  of  timidity  and  ambition.  This  may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  fact  of 
their  being,  too  obviously  and  consciously,  imitators.  They  do  not  aspira 
so  much  to  rival  the  genius  of  their  originals  as  to  copy  their  manner. 
They  do  not  write  as  they  would  have  written  in  the  present  day,  but  as 
they  imagine  they  themselves  would  have  written  two  hundred  years  ago. 
They  revive  the  antique  phraseology,  repeat  the  venerable  oaths,  and 
emulate  the  quaint  fstmiliai^itics  of  that  classical  period— and  wonder  that 
they  are  not  mistaken  for  new  incarnations  of  its  departed  poets  !  One 
great  cause  why  they  are  not,  is,  that  they  speak  an  unnatural  dialect, 
and  are  constrained  by  a  masquerade  habit ;  in  neither  of  which  it  b 
possible  to  display  that  freedom,  and  those  delicate  traits  of  character, 
>yhich  are  the  life  of  (he  drama,  and  were  among  the  chief  merits  ofthosd 
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who  oDce  exalted  it  so  highly.  Another  bad  effect  of  imitation,  and  espe« 
cially  of  the  imitation  of  unequal  and  irregular  models  in  a  criUcal  age, 
is,  that  nothing  is  thought  fit  to  be  copied  but  the  exquisite  and  shining  pa^ 
sagf^s ; — from  which  it  results,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  our  rivalry  is  re^ 
served  for  occasions  in  whioh  its  success  is  most  hopeless ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  instances,  even  of  occasional  success,  want  their  proper  grace 
and  effect,  by  being  deprived  of  the  relief,  shading  and  preparation,  which 
they  would  naturally  have  received  in  a  less  fastidious  composition ;  and, 
instead  of  the  warm  and  native  and  ever-varying  graces  of  a  spontaneous 
effusion,  the  work  acquires  the  false  and  feeble  brilliancy  of  a  prize  essay 
in  a  foreign  tongue — a  collection  of  splendid  patches  of  different  texture  and 
pattern. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this — and  perhaps  as  its  most  efficient  cause — there 
lurks,  we  suspect,  an  unreasonable  and  undue  dread  of  criticism ; — not  the 
deliberate  and  indulgent  criUcism  whieh  we  exercise  rather  for  the  encou-* 
ragemeut  of  talent  than  its  warning, — but  the  vigilant  and  paltry  derision 
which  is  perpetually  stirring  in  all  idle  societies,  and  but  too  continually 
present  to  the  spirits  of  all  who  aspire  to  its  notice.  There  is  nothing  so 
certain,  we  take  it,  as  that  those  who  are  the  most  alert  in  discovering  the 
faults  of  a  work  of  genius  are  the  least  touched  with  its  beauties.  Those 
who  admire  and  enjoy  fine  poetry,  in  short,  are  quite  a  ditTerent  class  of 
persons  from  those  who  find  out  its  flaws  and  defects — who  are  sharp  at 
detecting  a  plagiarism  or  a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  and  laudably  indus- 
trious in  bringing  to  light  an  obscure  passage — sneering  at  an  exaggerated 
one— or  wondering  at  the  meaning  of  some  piece  of  excessive  simplicity. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  praises  of  such  people,  for  they  never  praise ;  and 
it  is  truly  very  little  worth  while  to  disarm  their  censure.  It  is  only  the 
praises  of  the  real  lovers  of  poetry  that  ever  give  it  fame  or  popularity — 
and  these  are  little  affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  fastidious.  Yet  the  genius 
of  most  modern  writers  seems  to  be  rebuked  under  that  of  those  pragmatical 
and  insignificant  censors.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  faults,  that  they  will 
scarcely  venture  upon  beauties ;  and  seem  more  anxious  in  general  to  be 
sq/e^  than  original.  They  dare  not  indulge  in  a  florid  and  magnificent  way 
of  writing,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  bombast  by  the  cold-blooded  and 
malignant.  They  must  not  be  tender,  lest  they  should  be  laughed  at  for 
puling  and  whining ;  nor  discursive  and  fanciful,  like  their  great  j)redeces* 
sors,  under  pain  of  being  held  out  to  derision  as  ingenious  gentlemen  who 
have  dreamed  that  gods  have  made  them  poetical ! 

Thus,  the  dread  of  ridicule,  which  they  have  ever  before  their  eyes,  re- 
presses all  the  emotions,  on  the  expression  of  which  their  success  entirely 
depends  :  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  can  give 
no  pleasure,  and  through  whom  they  can  gain  no  fame,  they  throw  away 
their  best  chance  of  pleasing  those  who  are  capable  of  relisliing  their  excel- 
lences, and  on  whose  admiration  alone  their  reputation  must  at  all  events  be 
founded.  There  is  a  great  want  of  magnanimity,  we  think,  as  well  as  of 
wisdom,  in  this  sensitiveness  to  blame  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  modern 
author  will  ever  write  with  the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  older  ones,  who  does 
not  write  with  some  portion  of  their  fearlessness  and  indifference  to  censure. 
Courage,  in  short,  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  genius  to  the  success  of  a  work 
of  imagination ;  since,  without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  freedom 
and  self-possession,  without  which  no  talents  can  ever  have  fair  play,  and, 
far  less,  that  inward  confidence  and  exaltation  of  spirit  which  must  accom- 
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pany  all  the  higher  acts  of  the  understanding.  The  earlier  writers  had 
probably  less  occasion  for  courage  to  secure  them  these  advantages ;  as  the 
public  was  far  less  critical  in  their  day,  and  mudi  more  prone  to  admiration 
than  to  derision ;  but  we  can  still  trace  in  their  writings  the  indications  both 
of  a  proud  consciousness  of  their  own  powers  and  privileges,  and  of  a  hntre 
conlemptfor  the  cavils  to  which  they  might  expose  themselves.  In  our  own 
times,  we  know  but  one  writer  who  is  emancipated  from  this  slavish  awe  of 
vulgar  detraction — this  petty  timidity  about  being  detected  in  blunders  and 
faults;  and  that  is  the  illustrious  autborof  Waverley  and  tbe  otlier  novete, 
that  have  made  an  era  in  our  literature  as  remarkable,  and  as  likely  to  be 
remembered,  as  any  which  can  yet  be  traced  in  its  history.  We  shall  not 
now  say  how  large  a  portion  of  his  success  we  ascribe  io  this  intrepid  temper 
of  his  genius ;  but  we  are  confident  that  no  person  can  read  any  of  his  won- 
derful works  without  feeling  that  their  author  was  utterly  careless  of  the 
reproach  of  small  imperfections,  disdained  the  inglorious  labourofperpeftial 
correctness,  and  has  consequently  imparted  to  his  productions  tbat  spirit  and 
ease  and  variety,  which  reminds  us  of  better  times,  and  gives  lustre  and 
effect  to  those  rich  and  resplendent  passages  to  which  it  left  him  tree  to 
aspire. 

Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects,  may  appear  not  to  have  been  wanting  in 
intrepidity.  He  has  not  certainly  been  very  tractable  to  advice,  nor  very 
patient  of  blame.  But  this,  in  him,  we  fear,  is  not  superiority  to  censnre, 
but  aversion  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  proving  that  he  is  indifferent  to  detraction, 
shows  only,  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  it  operate  with  more  than  common 
force  on  his  mind.  A  critic  whose  object  was  to  give  pain,  would  desire  no 
better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  inflictions  than  the  bitter  scorn  and  6eroe 
defiance  with  which  tliey  are  encountered ;  and  the  more  vehemently  the 
noUe  author  protests  that  he  despises  the  reproaches  that  have  been  bestowed 
on  him,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  he  suffers  from  their  severity,  and  would 
be  glad  to  escape  if  he  cannot  overbear  them.  But  however  this  may  be, 
we  think  it  is  certain  that  his  late  dramatic  efforts  have  not  been  made 
carelessly,  or  without  anxiety.  To  us,  at  least,  they  seem  very  elaborate 
and  hardwroughl  compositions ;  and  this  indeed  we  take  to  be  their  leading 
characteristic,  and  the  key  to  most  of  their  peculiarities. 

Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  they  appear  to  us  to  be  ratlier  heavy, 
verbose,  and  inelegant — deficient  in  the  passion  and  energy  which  belongs 
to  the  other  writings  of  the  noble  author — and  still  more  in  the  richness  of 
imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the  sweetness  of  versification,  for 
which  he  used  to  be  distinguished.  They  are  for  the  most  part  solemn, 
prolix,  and  ostentatious — lenglhcBed  out  by  large  preparations  for  catastro^ 
phes  that  never  arrive,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight  specimens  and  glimpses 
of  a  higher  interest  scattered  thinly  up  and  down  many  weary  pages  of  pom- 
pous declamation.  Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  homestruc^ 
sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also,  we  cannot 
imagine  why,  to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious  versification  in 
which  they  were  embodied,  and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure  equally 
remote  from  the  spring  and  vigour  of  his  former  compositions,  and  from  tbe 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama.  There  are  sofloe 
sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  march 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons,  bet 
are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray .    Instead  of  the  graceful 
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fnniliarity  and  iSiematical  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt,  too,  to  fall  into 
eiamay  prose,  io  its  approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial  style;  and  in  the 
loftier  passages  is  occasionally  deformed  by  low  and  common  images,  that 
barmoiiise  but  ill  With  the  general  solemnity  of  the  diction. 

As  plays,  we  are  afraid  we  must  also  say  that  the  pieces  before  us  are 
wantiog  iu  interest,  character  and  action  ;^4Lt  least  we  must  say  this  of  the 
two  last  of  them — ^for  there  ta  interest  in  Sardanapalus,  and  beauties,  besides, 
that  make  us  blind  to  its  other  defects.  There  is,  however,  throughout,  a 
want  of  dramatic  effect  and  yariety ;  and  we  suspect  there  is  something  in 
the  character  or  habit  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  which  will  render  this  unat- 
tainable. He  has  too  little  sympatfiy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties 
of  humanity,  to  succeed  well  in  their  representation — "  His  soul  is  like  a 
star,  and  dwells  apart."  It  does  not  **  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  nor 
catch  the  hues  of  surrounding  objects ;  but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws 
out  ita  intense  glare  and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it 
irradiates.  He  has  given  us,  in  his  other  works,  some  glorious  pictures  of 
nature— some  magnificent  reflections,  and  some  inimitable  delineations  of 
character  :  but  the  same  feelings  prevail  in  them  all ;  and  his  portraits  in 
particular,  though  a  little  varied  in  the  drapery  and  attitude,  seem  all  copied 
from  the  same  original.  His  Childe  Harold,  his  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara, 
Manfred,  Cain,  and  Lucifer,-— are  all  one  individual.  There  is  the  same 
varnish  of  voluptuousness  on  the  surface— the  same  canker  of  misanthropy 
at  the  core  of  all  he  touches.  He  cannot  draw  the  changes  of  many-co- 
loured life,  nor  transport  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  infinitely  diversi- 
fied characters  by  whom  a  stage  should  be  peopled.  The  very  intensity  of 
his  feelings— the  loftiness  of  his  views — ^the  pride  of  his  nature  or  his  genius, 
withhold  him  from  this  identification ;  so  that,  in  personating  the  heroes  of 
the  scene,  he  does  little  but  repeat  himself.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  we 
think,  if  it  were  otherwise ;  we  are  sure  it  would  be  better  for  his  readers.  He 
would  get  more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more  worth  than  fame,  if  he  would 
eondesoend  to  a  more  extended  and  cordial  sympathy  with  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  and  we  should  have  more  variety  of  fine  poetry,  and,  all  at  events,  bet- 
ter tragedies.  We  have  no  business  to  read  him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of 
pride  and  uncharity ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  it  argues  a  poorness  of 
genius  to  keep  always  to  the  same  topics  and  persons ;  and  that  the  world 
will  weary  at  last  of  the  most  energetic  pictures  of  misanthropes  and  madmen 
-*oatlaws  and  their  mistresses ! 

A  man  gifted  as  he  is,  when  he  aspires  at  dramatic  fame,  should  emulate 
the  greatest  of  dramatists.  Let  Lord  Byron,  then,  think  of  Shakspeare — . 
and  consider  what  a  noble  range  of  character,  what  a  freedom  from  man- 
noism  and  egotism,  there  is  in  him !  How  much  he  seems  to  have  studied 
natore;  how  little  to  have  thought  about  himself;  how  seldom  to  have  re- 
peated or  glanced  back  at  his  own  most  successful  inventions !  Why  indeed 
should  he?  Nature  was  still  open  before  him,  and  inexhaustible ;  and  the 
freshness  and  variety  that  still  delight  his  readers  must  have  had  constant 
attractions  for  himself.  Take  his  Hamlet,  for  instance.  What  a  character 
is  there ! — ^how  full  of  thought,  and  refinement,  and  fancy,  and  indivi- 
duality !  ''  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  form  and  motion  how  express  and 
admirable!  The  beauty  of  the  universe,  the  paragon  of  animals!"  Yet 
close  the  play,  and  we  meet  with  him  no  more — neither  in  the  author's 
other  works,  nor  any  where  else !  A  common  author,  who  had  hit  upon 
such  a  character,  would  have  dragged  it  in  at  every  turn,  and  worn  it  to 
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very  tatters.  Sir  John  FalstafT,  again,  is  a  world  of  wit  and  humour  y^ 
himself;  but  except  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  there  would  have  been 
no  trace  of  such  a  being,  had  not  the  author  been  **  ordered  to  oontiDue 
him''  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  He  is  not  the  feast  like  Bcoedicfc, 
or  Merculio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  any  of  the  other  witty  personages  of  die 
same  author, — nor  are  they  like  each  other.  Othello  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  powerful  inventions  on  the  stage.  But  when  the  play  doses, 
we  hear  no  more  of  him  !  The  poet's  creation  comes  no  more  to  life  again 
under  a  fictitious  name,  than  the  real  man  would  have  done.  Lord  Byron, 
in  Shakspeare's  place,  would  have  peopled  the  world  with  black  Othellos! 
What  indications  are  there  of  Lear  in  any  of  his  earlier  plays?  What  traces 
ot  it  in  any  that  he  wrote  afterwards?  None.  It  might  have  been  written 
by  any  other  man,  he  is  so  little  conscious  of  it.  He  never  once  returns  to 
that  huge  sea  of  sorrow ;  but  has  left  it  standing  by  itself,  shoreless  and 
unapproachable.  Who  else  could  have  afforded  not  to  have  "drowned  Ihe 
stage  with  tears"  from  such  a  source?  But  we  must  break  away  from  Shak- 
speare,  and  come  at  last  to  the  work  before  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface.  Lord  Byron  renews  his  protest  against  looking 

upon  any  of  his  plays  as  having  been  composed  ""with  the  most  remote 

view  to  the  stage ;"  and,  at  the  same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  UnitieSi 

as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama — according  to  what  *'  was,  till 

lately,  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world,  and  is  still  so  in  the  more 

civilised  parts  of  it."  We  do  not  think  those  opinions  very  consistent ;  and 

we  think  that  neither  of  them  could  possibly  find  favour  with  a  person 

whose  genius  had  a  truly  dramatic  character  :  we  should  as  soon  expect  an 

orator  to  compose  a  speech  altogether  unfit  to  be  spoken.    A  drama  is  not 

merely  a  dialogue,  but  an  aetiim;  and  necessarily  supposes  that  something 

is  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectators.     Whatever  is  peculiar  to 

its  written  part,  should  derive  its  peculiarity  from  this  consideration.    Its 

style  should  be  an  accompaniment  to  action — and  should  be  calcuJafed  to 

excite, the  emotions,  and  keep  alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.    If 

an  author  does  not  bear  this  continually  in  his  mind,  and  does  not  write  in 

the  ideal  presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assemblage,  he  may  be  a  poet; 

perhaps,  but  assuredly  he  never  will  be  a  dramatist.     If  Lord  Byron  really 

does  not  wish  to  impregnate  his  elaborate  scenes  with  the  living  spirit  of  the 

drama — if  be  has  no  hankering  after  stage-eflect, — if  he  is  not  haunted  with 

the  visible  presentment  of  the  persons  he  has  created— if,  in  setting  down  a 

vehement  invective,  he  does  not  fancy  the  tone  in  which  Mr.  Rean  would 

deliver  it,  and  anticipate  the  long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be  sure 

that  neither  his  feelings  nor  his  genius  are  in  unison  with  Ihe  stage  at  all. 

Why,  then,  should  he  affect  the  form  without  the  power  of  tragedy?    He 

may,  indeed,  produce  a  mystery,  like  Gain,  or  a  far  sweeter  vision,  like 

Manfred,  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  censure  of  legitimate  criticism ; 

but  if,  with  a  regular  subject  before  him,  capable  of  all  the  strength  and 

graces  of  the  drama,  he  does  not  feel  himself  able  or  willing  to  draw  forth 

its  resources  so  as  to  affect  an  audience  with  terror  and  delight,  he  is  not  the 

man  we  want — and  his  time  and  talents  are  wasted  here.    Didactic  reason* 

ing  and  eloquent  description  will  not  compensate,  in  a  play,  for  a  dearth  of 

dramatic  spirit  and  invention :  and,  besides,  sterling  sense  and  |ioetr>\  as 

such,  ought  to  stand  by  themselves,  without  the  unmeaning  mockery  of  a 

dramatis  person^e. 

As  to  Lord  Byron's  pretending  to  set  up  the  Unities  at  this  lime  of  day. 
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\as  *' the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world/'  it  is  mere  caprice  and  con- 
tradiction. He,  if  ever  man  was,  is  a  law  to  himsei/-^**  a  chartered  liber- 
line  ;'* — and  now,  when  he  is  tired  of  this  unbridled  licence,  he  wants  to  do 
peoaiice  within  the  Unities  I  This  certainly  looks  Tery  like  affectation ;  or, 
it  there  is  any  thing  sincere  in  it,  the  motive  must  be,  that,  by  getting  rid 
of  so  much  story  and  action,  in  order  to  simplify  the  plot  and  bring  it  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  he  may  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  with  long  discussions, 
and  have  nearly  all  the  talk  to  himself!  For  ourselves,  we  will  confess  that 
we  have  bad  a  considerable  contempt  for  these  same  Unities,  ever  since 
we  road  Dennis's  Criticism  on  Cato  in  our  boyhood — eicept,  indeed,  Uio 
unity  of  action,  which  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  set  much  store  by. 
Dr.  Johnson,  we  conceive,  has  pretty  well  settled  this  question  :  and  if  Lord 
Byron  chooses  to  grapple  with  him,  he  will  find  that  it  requires  a  stronger 
arm  than  that  with  which  he  puts  down  our  Laureates.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  when  the  moderns  tie  themselves  down  to  write  tragedies  of  the  same 
length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan  in  other  respects,  with  those  of  Sopho- 
deaand  ^Eschylus,  we  shall  not  object  to  their  adhering  to  the  Unities; 
for  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  no  sufficient  inducement  for  violating  them. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold  that  English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above 
the  Unities,  just  as  the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for  insisting 
on  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really,  the 
very  spot  on  which  a  given  action  is  performed  ;  and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot 
be  removed  to  another.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrary  to 
truth  and  experience.  The  stage  is  considered  merely  as  a  place  in  which 
any  given  action  ad  libitum  may  be  performed ;  and  accordingly  may  be 
shifted,  and  is  so  in  imagination,  as  often  as  the  action  requires  it.  That  any 
writer  should  ever  have  insisted  on  such  an  unity  as  this,  must  appear  suf- 
ficiently preposterous ;  but  that  the  defence  of  it  should  be  taken  up  by  an 
author  whose  plays  are  never  to  be  acted  at  all,  and  which,  therefore^  have 
nothing  more  than  a  nominal  reference  to  any  stage  or  locality  whatever, 
must  strike  one  as  absolutely  incredible. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  disadvantage,  and  in  truth  absurdity,  of 
sacrificing  higher  objects  to  a  formality  of  this  kind,  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  one  of  these  dramas — Thb  Two  Foscaei.  The  whole  interest  here  turns 
upon  the  younger  of  them  having  returned  from  banishment,  in  defiance  of 
the  law  and  its  consequences,  from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own 
country.  Now,  the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment  palpable,  the 
practicable  foundation  of  stupendous  sufferings,  would  have  been,  to  ha^e 
presented  him  to  the  audience  wearing  out  his  heart  in  exile— and  formipg 
his  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  or  hovering,  in  ex- 
cruciating suspense,  within  sight  of  its  borders.  We  might  then  have 
caught  some  glimpse  of  the  nature  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary 
a  character.  But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities, 
we  first  meet  with  him  led  from  ''the  Question,"  and  afterwards  taken 
hack  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon-walls  of  his  na- 
tive city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leaving  them ;  and  therefore  feel 
more  wonder  than  sympathy,  when  we  are  told,  in  a  Jeremiad  of  wilful 
4aiiieatations,  that  these  agonising  consequences  have  resulted,  not  from  guilt 
or  disaster,  but  merely  from  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  country. 
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PARALLEL  BETWEEN  BYHON  AND  MOORE/ 

It  is  curious  to  iee  two  writers,  so  very  able,  and  so  vary  different,  iiolli 
treating  the  same  siogular  and  (as  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose)  alniasf 
intractable  subject.  All  things,  however,  are  possible  to  genius,  andeome 
^¥ithin  the  range  of  poetry.  We  may  set  the  reader's  mind  at  once  easy  by 
staling,  that  there  is  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing)  of  that  speculative  daring 
in  Lord  Byron's  present  production  that  gave  such  just  oflence  in  hisMTsniT 
of  CiiB ;  and  that  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  new  poem,  has  kept  his  amatory  vein 
witbin  the  strict  bounds  of  decorum.  There  is  nothing  equivocal  in  it  but 
the  title ;  and  that  may  occaaion  some  idle  flutter  and  some  trifling  disap- 
pointment. The  first  of  these  very  extraordinary  performances  may  be 
read  without  incurring  a  frown  from  the  brow  of  piety,  and  the  last  with- 
out calling  up  a  blush  in  the  cheek  of  modesty.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  the  temper  of  the  authors,  this  is  a  great  and  a  rare  merit. 
Perhaps  they  found  themselves  so  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  they 
were  afraid,  tf  they  made  one  false  step,  of  being  hurled  down  **  ten  thousand 
fathom  deep."  To  whatever  cause  we  may  attribute  this  cautious  reserve 
and  self-denial,  we  have  to  thank  them  for  saving  us  a  to&ridoffmarmiiHmg 
—a  tone  in  criticism  we  do  not  much  aflect,  unless  when  it  is  forced  upon 
us,  and  which  we  would  gladly  leave  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  the  chairs  oCmon) 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Prefitee,  informs  ns,  that  he  had  somewhat  haatened 
his  publication,  to  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  coming  after  his  friend  Lord 
ByroD ;  or,  as  he  ingeniously  expresses  it,  *'  By  an  earlier  appearance  in  the 
literary  horizon,  to  give  himself  the  chance  of  what  astronomere  call  aa 
heliacal  risings  before  the  luminary,  in  whose  light  he  was  to  be  iost^ 
should  appear."  This  is  an  amiable,  but  by  no  means  a  reasonable  mo- 
desty. The  light  that  plays  round  Mr.  Moore's  verses,  tender,  glancing, 
and  brilliant,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  extinguished  even  in  the  sullen  g^btie 
of  Lord  Byron's  genius.  An  aurora  borealis  might  as  well  think  of  being 
pat  out  by  an  ernption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  They  are  both  bright  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  modern  poetry,  bat  as  distant  and  unlike  as  Saturn  and 
Mercury.  Their  rising  may  be  at  the  same  time,  but  they  can  never  mote 
in  the  same  orb,  nor  meet  or  jostle  in  ''the  wide  pathless  way"  of  fancy 
and  invention.  Lei  Mr.  Moore  then  shine  on,  and  fear  no  envious  edipK, 
unless  it  be  from  an  excess  of  his  own  light  I 

We  conceive,  thongh  these  two  celebrated  writers  in  some  measure  divide 
the  poetical  public  between  them,  that  it  is  not  the  same  public  whose  favonr 
they  severally  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree.  They  are  both  read  and  ad- 
mired, no  doubt,  in  the  same  extended  circle  of  taste  and  fashion ;  but  each 
is  the  favourite  of  a  totally  different  set  of  readers.  Thus  a  love?  may  pay 
the  same  outward  attention  to  two  different  women ;  but  he  only  means  to 
flirt  with  the  one,  while  the  other  is  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  The  gay,  the 
fair,  the  witty,  the  happy,  idolise  Mr.  Moore's  delightful  Muse,  on  her  pe- 
destal of  airy  smiles  or  transient  tears.  Lord  Byron's  severer  verse  is  en- 
shrhied  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  gaiety  has  been  turned  to  gall,  whose 
fair  exterior  has  a  canker  within,  whose  mirth  has  received  a  rebuke  as  tf  it 
were  folly,  from  whom  happiness  has  fled  like  a  dream  I    If  we  compute 

*  Lores  ofjhe  Angels :  by  T.  Moore.  UeaTen  aod  Earth :  by  Lord  Byroo.— Vol.  xxurUL  p.  27. 
February,  1823. 
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the  odds  upon  the  knowo  chances  of  human  life,  his  Lordship  will  bid  fair 
to  have  as  numerous  a  dass  of  votaries  as  his  more  agreeable  rival !  We 
are  not  going  to  give  a  preference,  but  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  distinction 
00  the  present  occasion.  The  poetry  of  Moore  is  essentially  that  of  Fancy ; 
the  poetry  of  Byron  that  of  PoMiiau.  If  there  is  passion  in  the  effusions  of 
the  ooe,  the  fancy  by  which  it  is  expressed  predominates  over  it :  if  fancy  is 
called  to  the  aid  of  the  other,  it  is  still  subservient  to  the  passion.  Lord 
Byroo's  jests  are  downright  earnest;  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  is  most  serious, 
seems  half  in  jost.  The  latter  plays  and  trifles  with  his  subject,  caresses 
and  grows  enamoured  of  it:  the  former  grasps  it  eagerly  to  his  bosom, 
breathes  dea^  upon  it,  and  turns  from  it  with  loathing  or  dismay !  The  fine 
aroma  that  is  exhaled  from  the  flowers  of  poesy  every  where  lends  its  per- 
fume to  the  verse  of  the  Bard  of  Erin.  The  noble  bard  (less  fortunate  iii 
his  Muse)  tries  to  extract  poison  from  them.  If  Lord  Byron  flings  his  own 
views  or  feelings  upon  outward  objects  (jaundicing  the  sun],  Mr.  Moore 
seems  to  exist  in  the  delights,  the  virgin  fancies,  of  nature.  He  is  free  of 
the  Rosicrucian  society ;  and  enjoys  an  ethereal  existence  among  troops  of 
sylphs  and  spirits,  and  in  a  perpetual  vision  of  wings,  flowers,  rainbows, 
smiles,  blushes,  tears,  and  kisses.  Every  page  of  his  works  is  a  vignette, 
every  hoe  that  he  writes  glows  or  sparkles;  and  it  would  seem  (so'some  one 
said  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  much)  '*  as  if  his  airy  spirit,  drawn 
from  the  sun,  continually  fluttered  with  fond  aspirations  to  regain  that  na- 
tive source  of  light  and  heat."  The  worst  is,  our  author's  mind  is  too 
vivid,  too  active,  to  suffer  a  moment's  repose.  We  are  cloyed  with  sweet- 
Bess,  and  dazzled  with  splendour.  Every  image  must ''  blu^  celestial  rosy 
red»  love  s  proper  hue,'*— every  syllable  must  breathe  a  sigh.  A  sentiment 
is  lost  in  a  simile-— the  simile  is  overloaded  with  an  epithet.  It  is  "like 
mom  risen  on  mid-noon."  No  eventful  story,  no  powerful  contrast,  no 
morals  none  of  the  sordid  details  of  human  life  (all  is  ethereal),  none  of  its 
sharp  calamities,  or,  if  they  inevitably  occur,  his  Muse  throws  a  soft  glit- 
tering veil  over  them, 

^  Like  Bioonlight  on  a  troubled  aea, 
BrighteDiog  ihe  storm  it  cannot  calm.** 

We  do  not  behere  Mr.  Moore  ever  writes  a  line,  that  in  itself  would  not 
pass  for  poetry,  that  is  not  at  least  a  vivid  or  harmonious  commonplace. 
Lord  Byron  writes  whole  pages  of  sullen,  crabbed  prose,  like  a  long  dreary 
road  that,  however,  leads  to  doleful  shades  or  palaces  of  the  blest.  In  short, 
Mr.  Moore's  Parnassus  is  a  blooming  Eden ;  Lord  Byron's  is  a  rugged  wiK' 
deniess  of  shame  and  sorrow.  On  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  first,  you 
can  see  nothing  but  perpetual  flowers  and  verdure :  in  the  last,  you  see  the 
naked  stem  and  rough  bark ;  but  it  heaves  at  intervals  with  inarticijdate 
throes,  and  you  hear  the  shrieks  of  a  himian  voice  within. 

Critically  speaking,  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  chargeable  with  two  pecirlia-' 
lilies.  First,  the  pleasure  or  interest  he  conveys  to  us  is  almost  always 
derived  from  the  first  impressions  or  physical  properties  of  objects,  not  from 
tlieir  connection  with  passion  or  circumstances.  His  light  dazzles  the  eye, 
kia  perfumes  soothe  the  smell,  his  sounds  ravish  the  ear :  but  then  they  do 
so  for  and  from  themselves,  and  at  all  times  and  places  ecfually— for  the 
l^art  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Hence  we  observe  a  kind  of  fastidious  ex- 
travagaBce  in  Mr.  Moore's  serious  poetry.  Each  thing  must  be  fine,  soft, 
exquisite  in  itself,  for  it  is  never  set  off  by  reflection  or  contrast.    It  gfiflers 
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to  the  sense  through  an  atmosphere  of  indifference.  Our  indolent,  luxarioiB 
bard  does  not  ^het  the  appetite  by  setting  us  to  hunt  after  the  game  of 
human  passion ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  pamper  us  with  dainties,  seasoned 
with  rich  fancy,  and  the  sauce  piquante  of  poetic  diction.    Poetry,  id  bis 
hands,  becomes  a  kind  of  castneiic  art — it  is  the  poetry  of  the  toilette.  Uk 
Muse  must  be  as  fine  as  the  Lady  of  Loretto.     The  naked  Venus,  to  some 
eyes,  would  seem  a  dowdy  to  her !  Now,  this  principle  of  composition  leads 
not  only  to  a  defect  of  dramatic  interest,  but  also  of  imagination.   For  every 
thing  in  this  world,  the  meanest  incident  or  object,  may  receive  a  light  and 
importance  from  its  association  with  other  objects  and  with  the  heart  oC 
man;  and  the  variety  thus  created  is  endless  as  it  is  striking  and  profound. 
But  if  we  begin  and  end  in  those  objects  that  are  beautiful  or  dazzling  in 
themselves  and  at  first  blush,  we  shall  soon  be  confined  to  a  narrow  round  of 
self-pleasing  topics,  and  be  both  superficial  and  wearisome.    It  is  (he  fault 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetry,  thathehasperversely  relied  too  much  (or  wholly) 
on  this  reaction  of  the  imagination  on  subjects  that  are  petty  and  repulsive  in 
themselves;  and  of  Mr.  Moore's,  that  he  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  flatter- 
ing support  of  sense  and  fancy.  Secondly^  we  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Moore 
hardly  ever  describes  entire  objects,  but  abstract  qualities  of  objects.  Itk  nota 
picture  that  he  gives  us,  but  an  inventory  of  beauty.  He  takes  a  blush,  era 
smile,  and  runs  on  whole  stanzas  in  ecstatic  praise  of  it,  and  then  diverges  to  the 
sound  of  avoice,  and ''discourses  eloquent  music"  on  thesubject :  butttmieht 
as  well  be  the  light  of  Heaven  that  he  is  describing,  or  the  voice  of  Echo-- 
we  have  no  human  figure  before  us,  no  palpable  reality  answering  to  any 
substantive  form  in  nature.    Hence  we  think  it  may  be  oiplained  why  it 
is,  that  this  author  has  so  little  picturesque  effect — with  such  vivtdiiess  d 
conception,  such  insatiable  ambition  after  ornament,  and  such  an  inex- 
haustible and  delightful  play  of  fancy.    Mr.  Moore  is  a  colourist  in  poetry; 
a  musician  also ;  and  has  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  susceptibility  for  ail 
that  is  delightful  and  amiable  in  itself,  and  tliat  does  not  require  the  ordeal 
of  suffering,  of  crime,  or  of  deep  thought^  to  stamp  it  with  a  bold  character. 
In  this,  we  conceive,  consists  the  charm  of  his  poetry,  which  all  the  worid 
feel,  but  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  critics  to  explain  scientifically,  and  in 
conformity  to  transcendental  rtdes.    It  baa  the  charm  of  the  softest  and 
most  brilliant  execution.    There  is  no  wrinkle,  no  deformity,  on  its  smooth 
and  shining  surface.  It  has  the  charm  which  arises  from  the  continual  desire 
to  please,  and  from  the  spontaneous  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  author's  mind. 
Without  being  gross  in  the  smallest  degree,  it  is  voluptuous  in  the  highest. 
It  is  a  sort  of  sylph-like,  spiritualised  sensuality.  So  far  from  being  licentious 
in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Moore  has  become  moral  and  sentimental  (in- 
deed he  was  always  the  last),  and  tantalises  his  young  and  fair  readers  with 
the  glittering  shadows  and  mystic  adumbrations  of  evanescent  delights.  He 
(in  fine],  in  his  courtship  of  the  Muses,  resembles  those  lovers  who  always 
say  the  softest  things  on  all  occasions ;  who  smile  with  irr^istiUe  good 
humour  at  their  own  success;   who  banish  pain  and  truth  from  thev 
thoughts,  and  who  impart  the  delight  they  feel  in  themselves  unconsciously 
to  others!  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  the  thornless  rose — its  touch  is  velvet, 
its  hue  vermilion,  audits  graceful  form  is  cast  in  beauty's  mould.    Loni 
Byron's  is  a  prickly  bramble,  or  sometimes  a  deadly  Upas,  of  form  unoonth 
and  uninviting,  that  has  iU  root  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  its  head  mock- 
ing the  skies,  round  which  the  loud  cataracts  roar,  and  that  wars  with  the 
(bunder  cloyd  and  tempest. 
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SIR  WilLTER  SCOTT.  * 

He.  ioMt  though  Htlog  in  an  age  usually  prolific  of  origiRal  poetry,  has 
uanifeitly  outitripped  all  his  competitors  in  the  race  vt  popularity ;  and 
stands  already  upon  a  height  to  which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the 
DMbofry  of  any  one  now  aJiye.  We  doubt,  indeed,  whether  any  English 
poiet  eper  had  so  many  of  his  books  Sold,  or  so  many  of  his  rerses  read  and 
admired  by  such  a  multitude  of  persons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are  credibly 
iBfonned  that  nearly  diirty  thousand  copies  of  ''The Lay"  have  been  al- 
ready disposed  of  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  demand  for  Marmion,  and 
the  poem  now  before  U8«  has  been  sUll  mOre  considerable, — a  circulation,  we 
bfttkpra,  altogether  without  example^  in  the  case  of  a  bulky  work,  not  ad- 
dressed to* the  bigotry  of  the  mere  mob^  either  religious  or  political. 

A  popularity  so  universal  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  of  extraordinary  merit,--* 
alar  suiser  one,  we  readily  admit,  than  would  be  afforded  by  any  praises  of 
o«n;  and  therefore,  though  we  pretend  to  be  pritileged,  in  ordinary  cases, 
to  forelel  Uie  ultiinale  reception  of  all  claims  on  public  admiration,  our  func-^ 
tioD  may  be  thoo^t  to  Cease,  where  the  event  is  already  so  certain  and  con-* 
spietiotts*  As  it  is  a  sore  thing,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  our  privileges  on 
10  ifflpottani  an  occasion,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  insinuating,  that,  even 
m  such  a  case,  the  office  of  the  critic  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous. 
Thoo^  the  success  of  the  author  be  decisive,  and  likely  to  be  permanent,  it 
iUU  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  point  out,  in  consequence  of  what,  and 
in  spile  of  what,  he  has  succeeded ;  nor  altogether  uninstmotive  to  trace  the 
precise  llmils  of  the  connection  which,  even  in  this  dull  world,  indisputably 
subsists  between  success  and  desert,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  unexampled 
popularity  implies  unrivalled  talent. 

As  tt  is  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  safe 
sonelosioA,  Uiat  that  poetry  must  be  the  best  which  gives  the  greatest 
ptoasnre  to  the  greatest  number  of  persons.  Yet  we  must  pause  a  little 
before  we  give  our  assent  to  so  plausible  a  proposition.  It  would  not  be 
qoiCe  correct,  we  (ear,  to  say  that  those  are  invariably  the  best  judges  who 
are  most  easily  pleased.  The  great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world, 
must  necessarily  be  uninstructed  and  injudicious ;  and  will  frequently  be 
kmndy  not  only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what  is  worthless  in  finer  eyes,  but 
lo  tie  quite  insensible  to  those  beauties  which  afford  the  most  exquisite 
dott^  to  more  cultivated  understandings.  True  pathos  and  sublimity 
will  indeed  charm  every  one :  but,  out  of  this  lofty  sphere,  we  are  pretty 

^  wtil  eonvinced,  that  the  poetry  whkh  appears  most  peifect  to  a  very  refined 

>  iHte  wiU  not  lorn  out  to  be  very  popular  poetry. 

This  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more  than  thai  the  ordinary  readers  of 
poetry  teve  not  a  very  refined  taste ;  and  that  they  are  often  insensible  to 
raa»y  s€lti^  hi^iest  beauties,  while  they  still  more  frequently  mistake  its 
inpMfBcUons  for  exceUenca.  The  fact,  when  stated  in  this  simple  way, 
conmOQlfy  excites  neither  opposition  nor  surprise :  and  yet,  if  it  be  asked 
why  ihe  laste  of  a  few  individuals,  who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where 
many  others  perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dignified  with  the  name  of 
a  good  taste ;  or  why  poetry  which  gives  pleasure  to  a  very  great  number 
of  readers,  should  be  thought  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller 

*  The  Liadjr  of  the  Lake.— Vol.  xvi.  p.  963.  Augiisl,  1810. 
vol..  ij.  '4 
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number ; — the  answer,  perhaps,  may  not  be  quite  so  ready  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  tlie  alacrity  of  our  assist  to  the  first  proposition.  That 
there  is  a  good  answer  to  be  given,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt :  and 
if  that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  should  not  appear  very  clear  or  satisfac- 
tory, we  must  submit  to  have  it  thought  that  the  feult  is  not  altogether  io 
the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  though  the  taste 
of  very  good  judges  is  necessarily  the  taste  of  a  few,  it  is  implied,  »  their 
description,  that  ttiey  are  persons  eminently  qualified,  by  natural  sensibility, 
and  long  experience  and  reflection,  to  perceive  all  beauties  that  really  exist, 
as  well  as  to  settle  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  all  the  diflGereDt 
sorts  of  beauty ; — they  are  in  that  very  stale,  in  short,  to  which  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  refined  pleasures  would  certainly 
arrive,  if  their  sensibility  were  increased,  and  Uieir  experience  and  reflection 
enlarged.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  in  following  out  the  ordinary  analogies 
of  language,  to  avoid  considering  them  as  in  the  right,  and  cidling  their 
taste  the  true  and  the  just  one,  when  it  appears  that  it  is  such  as  is  ub^ 
formly  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  upon  which  all  our 
perceptions  of  taste  so  obviously  depend.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  that 
though  it  be  the  end  of  poetry  to  please,  one  of  the  parties  whose  pleasure, 
and  whose  notions  of  excellence,  will  always  be  primarily  consulted  in  its 
composition  is  the  poet  himself;  and  as  he  must  necessarily  be  more  cidti- 
vated  than  the  great  body  of  his  readers,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  will 
always  belong,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  judges,  and 
endeavour,  consequently,  to  produce  that  sort  of  excellence  which  is  likely 
to  meet  with  their  approbation.  When  authors,  and  those  of  whose  sat- 
frages  authors  are  ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  upon  the  same  standard  of 
what  is  good  in  taste  of  composition,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  should  come  to 
bear  this  name  in  society,  in  preference  to  what  might  afibrd  more  pleasure 
to  individuals  of  less  influence.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must 
be  infinitely  more  ift^ti// to  produce  any  thing  conformable  to  this  exalted 
standard,  tlian  merely  to  fall  in  with  tlie  current  of  popular  taste.  To  attain 
the  former  object  it  is  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to  understand  thoroughly 
all  the  feelings  and  associations  that  are  modified  or  created  by  cultivatioa; 
—to  accomplish  the  latter,  it  will  often  be  sufficient  merely  to  have  observed 
the  course  of  familar  preferences.  Success,  however,  is  rar^  in  proportion 
as  it  is  difficult;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  what  a  vast  addition  rarity  raaiea 
to  value,  or  how  exactly  our  admiration  at«uccess  is  proportioned  to  our 
*    sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  immediate  causes  of  the  ap- 
parent paradox,  of  reckoning  that  which  pleases  the  greatest  number  as 
inferior  to  that  which  pleases  the  few ;  and  such  the  leading  grounds  for 
fixing  the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a  question  of  mere  feeling  and  grati- 
fication, by  a  different  rule  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  gratification  pro- 
duced. With  regard  to  some  of  the  fine  arts — ^for  the  distinction  betweeai 
popular  and  actual  merit  obtains  in  them  all — there  are  no  other  reasons, 
perhaps,  to  be  assigned;  and,  in  music  for  example,  when  we  have  said  thai 
it  is  the  authority  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  nature  and  study, 
and  the  difficulty  and  rarity  of  the  attainment,  that  entitles  certain  exquisite 
performances  to  rank  higher  than  others  that  give  far  more  general  delight, 
we  have  probably  said  all  that  can  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  mode  of 
speaking  and  judging.  In  poetry,  however,  and  in  some  of  her  departments. 
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this  familiar,  tkough  somewhat  extraordinary  rule  of  estimation,  is  justified 
by  other  considerations. 

As  it  is  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  perhaps  universal  capacities  that 
produces  that  refined  taste  which  takes  away  our  pleasure  in  vulgar  excel- 
koce,  se  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  the 
propagation  of  «uchastate ;  and  that,  in  timers  tolerably  favourable  to  human 
happiness,  there  is  a  continual  progress  of  improvement  in  this,  as  in  the 
other  faculties  of  nations  and  large  assemblages  of  men.  The  number  of 
intelligent  judges  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  perpetually  on  the  increase. 
The  inner  circle,  to  which  the  poet  delights  chi^y  to  pitch  his  voice,  is 
perpetually  enlarging ;  and,  looking  to  that  great  futurity  to  which  his 
ambition  is  constantly  directed,  it  may  be  found  that  the  most  refined  style 
of  composition  to  which  he  can  attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the  most  ex- 
tensively and  permanently  popular.  This  holds  true,  we  think,  with 
r^ard  to  all  the  productions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
09nsiderable  part  of  the  community ;  but,  with  regard  to  poetry  in  particular, 
there  is  one  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  that  renders  this  conclusion 
peculiarly  safe,  and  goes  far  indeed  to  reconcile  the  taste  of  the  multitude 
with  that  of  more  cultivated  judges. 

As  It  seems  dtfficult  to  conceive  that  mere  cultivation  should  either 

absolutely  oreate  or  utterly  destroy  any  natural  capacity  of  enjoyment,  it 

Is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  qualities  which  delight  the  uninstructed 

should  be  substantially  different  from  those  which  give  pleasure  to  the 

ealigkteDed.    They  may  be  arranged  according  to  a  different  scale, —  and 

certain  shades  and  accompaniments  may  be  more  or  less  indispensable;  but 

the  ^alitiesio  a  poem  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the  refined  and  fastidious 

critic,  are  in  substance,  we  believe,  the  very  same  that  delight  the  most 

injudicious  of  its  admirers  :-^nd  the  very  wide  difference  which  exists 

h^ween  their  usual  estimates  may  be  in  a  great- degree  accounted  for,  by 

eonsiderlDg  that  theone  judges  absolutely,  and  the  other  relatively — that  the 

one  attends  only  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  work,  while  the  other  refers 

more  inuBediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author.  The  most  popular  passages  in 

popular  poetry  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful  and  striking ;  yet 

they  are  very  often  such  passages  as  could  never  be  ventured  on  by  any  writer 

who  aimed  at  the  praise  of  the  judicious;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason, 

Ikat  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed, — that  they  have  been  repeated  till  they 

have  lost  all  grace  and  propriety, — and,  instead  of  exalting  the  imagination 

with  the  impression  of  original  genius  or  creative  fancy,  they  only  nauseate 

and  offend  by  Uie  association  of  paltry  plagiarism  and  impudent  inanity. 

It  ii  only,  however,  on  those  who  have  read  and  remembered  the  original 

yaosagea,  and  their  better  imitations,  that  this  effect  is  produced.     To  the 

igDorant  and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imitation  has  all  the  charm  of  an 

original;  and  that  which  oppresses  Uie  more  experienced  reader  with 

weariness  and  disgust,  rouses  them  with  all  the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty. 

It  ia  not,  then,  because  the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry  are  deficient  in 

aafriiiac  worth  and  beauty  that  they  are  slighted  by  the  critical  reader, 

hot  because  he  at  once  recognises  them  to  be  stolen,  and  perceives  that  they 

are  arranged  without  taste  or  congruity.    In  his  indignation  at  the  dis- 

boneaty,  and  his  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  the  collector,  he  overlooks 

altogether  the  value  of  what  he  has  collected,  or  remembers  it  only  as  an 

aggraTation  of  his  offence,«-*-as' converting  larceny  into  sacrilege,  and  adding 

the  guilt  of  profanation  to  the  foUy  of  unsuitable  finery.    There  are  other 

14* 
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features,  no  doubt,  that  dislinguisfa  the  idote  of  vulgar  adminUoii  from  iie 
beautiful  exemplars  of  pure  taste ;  but  this  is  so  much  (lie  most  charaderislN 
and  remarkable,  Chat  we  know  no  way  in  which  we  could  so  shortly 
desenbe  the  poetry  that  pleases  the  multitude,  and  displeases  the  select  few, 
as  by  saying  that  it  consisted  of  all  the  most  known  and  most  brflUant  parts 
of  the  most  celebrated  authors— of  a  splendid  and  unmeaning  aocwnidation 
oC.  those  images  and  phrases  which  had  long  charmed  every  reader  in  Ihe 
w  orkfi  of  their  original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  remains  will  fyrobably  be  at  once  admitted  by  all 
who  have  attended  to  the  history  and  effects  of  what  may  be  called  jMeltM/ 
dicti&m  in  general,  or  even  of  such  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  have 
been  indebted  to  their  beauty  for  too  great  a  notoriety.  CNir  aasoeiatioDS 
with  all  this  class  of  expressions,  which  have  become  trite  only  la  conse- 
quence of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  now  suggest- to  us  no  ideas  but  those  of 
schoolboy  imbecility  and  childi^  affectation.  We  look  upon  them  merely 
as  the  common,  hired,  and  tawdry  trappings  of  all  who  wish  1o  pot  on, 
for  the  hour,  the  masquerade  habit  of  poetry;  and,  instead  of  rec^ving 
from  them  any  kind  of  delight  or  emotion,  do  not  even  distinguish  or  at- 
tend to  the  signification  of  the  words  of  which  they  consist.  The  ear  is 
so  palled  with  their  repetition,  and  so  accustomed  to  meet  with  them  as 
the  habitual  expletives  of  the  lowest  class  of  versifiers,  that  they  cone  at 
last  to  pass  over  it  without  exciting  any  sort  of  conception  whatever,  and 
are  not  even  so  much  attended  to  as  to  expose  their  most  gross  incoherence 
or  inconsistency  to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that  Swift  has  availed 
himself  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  in  his  famous  ''Song  by  a  person  of 
qudity, "  which  consists  entirely  in  a  sdection  of  some  of  the  most  trite  aad 
weii-sounding  phrases  and  epithets  in  the  poetical  lexicon,  Strang  together 
without  any  kind  of  meaning  or  consistency,  and  yet  so  disposed,  as  to 
have  been  perused,  perhaps  by  one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  sus- 
picion of  the  deception.  Most  of  those  phrases,  however,  which  had  thos 
beoome  sickening,  aqd  almost  insignificant,  to  the  intelligent  readers  of 
poe^  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  are  in  themselves  beenttfdi  and  expres- 
sive, and,  no  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native  grace  in  those  ears  that 
have  not  been  alienated  by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much  excellent  diction,  that  a  no* 
dem  poet  is  thus  debarred  by  the  lavishness  of  his  predecessors.  There  is 
a  certain  range  of  subjects  and  characters,  and  a  certain  manner  and  tone, 
which  were  probably,  in  their  origin,  as  graceful  and  attractive,  which 
have  been  pracribed  by  the  same  dread  of  imitation.  It  woold  be  loe 
loag  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  peculia- 
rities —  originating  chiefly  in  this  source  —  which  distinguish  ancient  fron 
modem  poetry.  It  may  be  enough  just  to  remark,  that,  as  the  eleiMntscf 
poetical  emotion  are  necessarily  limited,  so  it  was  natural  for  those  who 
first  sought  to  excite  it  to  avail  themselves  of  those  subjects,  sitnatkuis,  and 
images  that  were  most  obviously  calculated  to  produce  that  effect,  and  to 
assist  them  by  the  use  of  all  those  ^aggravating  circumstances  that  anoA 
peadily  occurred  as  likely  to  heigjiten  their  operation.  In  this  way,  they 
got  possession  of  dl  the  choice  materials  of  their  aii;  and  working  vrithoot 
fear  of  comparisons,  fell  naturally  into  a  free  and  graoeiiil  style  ofesecn* 
tion,  at  the  same  time  that  the  profusion  of  their  resouroes  made  then 
somewhat  careless  and  inexpert  in  (heir  application.  After  poels  were  in 
a  very  different  situation.     They  could  neither  take  the  most  natural  and 
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g^aeral  iopie»  of  iDterest,  nor  treat  them  with  the  ease  and  indifference  of 
thoee  ivho  had  the  whole  store  at  their  command — becauie  this  was  pre- 
eisrty  what  had  been  already  done  hy  those  who  had  gone  bejfore  them ; 
and  they  were  therefore  put  upon  tarious  eipedienls  for  attaining  their 
obpeet,  and  yet  preserving  their  xlaim  to  originality.    Some  of  them  set 
IhemBelyes  to  cbB&m  and  delineate  both  eharaeters  and  ext^nal  ohjeets 
with  greater  minuteness  and  fiddity, — and  others  to  analyse  more  care- 
fnlly  the  mingling  passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  feed  and  dierish  a  more 
limited  train  of  emotion  through  a  longer  and  more  artful  career, — while 
a  third  sort  distorted  both  nature  and  passion  according  to  some  fantas- 
tical theory  of  their  own,  or  took  such  a  narrow  corner  of  each,  ^  dis- 
seetdd  it  with  such  curious  and  microscopic  accuracy,  that  its  original 
form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed.     In  tJIs 
way  we  think  that  modern  poetry  has  both  been  enriched  with  more  ex- 
quisite pictures,  and  deeper  and  more  sustained  strains  of  pathetic,  than 
wese  known  to  the  less  ekbontte  artists  of  antiquity ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  has  been  defaced  with  more  affectation,  and  loaded  with  far  more  intri- 
cacy.   But  whether  they  failed  or  succeeded, — and  whether  they  distin- 
gaished  themseWes  from  their  predecessors  by  faults  or  by  excellcnees, — 
the  later  poets,  we  conceire,  must  be  admitted  lo  have  almost  always 
writleo  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow  manner  than  their  originals,  and 
lb  have  departed  farther  from  what  was  obvious,  easy,  and  natural.    Mo- 
d^n  poetry,  in  this  respect,  may  be  Qompared  perhaps,  without  any  great 
impropriety,  to  modern  sculpture.    It  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient  in 
fw^eAam^  grace,  and  simplicity ;  but,  in  return,  possesses  a  more  decided 
expressHOn,  and  more  fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  embellishments. 
'    Whatevnr  Boay  be  gained  or  lost,  however,  by  this  change  of  n>»nner,  it 
is  obvious  that  poetry  must  become  less  popular  by  means  of  it.     The  m6st 
natural  and  obvious  manner  is  always  the  most  taking ;  and  whatever  costs 
the  author  much  pains  and  labour,  is  usually  found  to  require  a  corre- 
sponding effort  on  the  part-  of  the  reader,  which  all  readers  are  not  disposed 
to  liiake.    Xhat  they  who  s^k  to  be  original  by  means  of  affectation  should 
revolt  more  by  their  affectation  than  they  attract  by  their  originality,  is  just 
and  natural ;  but  even  the  nobler  devioes  thai  win  the  suffrages  of  the  judi- 
cious by  their  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  their  novelty,  are  extremely  apt  to 
repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstruct  the  popularity  of  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  genius.    The  beautiful  but  minute  delineations  of 
such  admirable  observers  as  Crabbe  or  Gowper  are  apt  to  appear  tedious  to 
those  who  take  no  interest  in  their  subjects,  and  no  concern  about  thoir  art ; 
and  the  refined,  deep,  and  sustained  pathetic  of  Campbell  is  still  more  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  monotony  and  languor,  by  those  who  are  either  devoid 
oC  sensibility,  or  impatient  of  quiet  reflection.     The  most  popular  style 
andonbtedly  is  that  which  has  great  variety  and  brilliancy,  rather  than 
exquisite  finish  in  its  images  and  descriptions ;  and  which  touches  lightly 
am  many  passions^  without  raising  any  so  high  as  to  transcend  the  compre-' 
faension  of  ordinary  mortals,  or  dwelling  on  it  so  long  as  to  exhaust  their 
patience. 

Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  upon  these  matters, 
and  has  iateittionaUy*  conformed  his  practice  to  this  theory,  or  whether  the 
peculiarities  in  his  compositions  have  been  produced  merely  by  following 
out  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine :  bnl, 
that  he  has  actuaUy  made  use  of  all  our  recipes  for  popularity,  we  think 
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very  evident;  and  conceive,  that  few  things  are  more  curious  than  flie 
singular  skill,  or  good  fortune,  with  which  he  has  reconcOed  his  claima  oo 
the  favour  of  the  multitude  with  his  pretensions  to  more  select  admiratioD. 
Confident  in  the  force  and  originality  of  bis  own  genius,  he  has  not  been 
afraid  to  avail  himself  of  commonplacea  both  of  diction  and  of  seDtmieol^ 
whenever  they  appeared  to  be  beautiful  or  inipressive,-*~asing  them  how-* 
ever,  at  all  times,  with  the  skill  sgad  spirit  of  an  inventor  :  and,  quite  certaia 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  plagiarist  or  imitator,  he  ha»  made  free 
use  of  that  great  treasury  of  characters,  images,  and  expressions,  which  had 
been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  bis  predecessors  ;-<-at  Ifae  same 
time  Ijimt  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  the  novelty  of  his  oomhtnations, 
and  the  spirit  and  variety  of  his  own  thoughts  and  inventions,  show  plainly 
tikt  be  was  a  borrower  from  any  thing  but  poverty,  and  took  only  what  he 
could  have  given  if  he  had  been  born  in  an  earlier  generation.  The  great 
secret  of  his  popularity,  however,  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  his 
poetry,  appear  to  us.  to  consist  evidently  in  thiSj—^that  he  has  made  more 
use  of  common  topics,  images,  and  expressions,  than  any  origiDal  poet  of 
later  times;  and,  at  the  same  time,  displayed  more  genius  and  originality 
than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked  in  the  same  materials.  By  the 
latter  peculiarity,  he  has  entitied  himself  to  the  admiration  of  ev«y  de-^ 
scription  of  readers  ;"^y  the  former,  he  is  recommended  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  inexperienced,  at  the  hazard  of  some  little  offence  to  the 
more  cultivated  and  fastidious. 

In  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  example,  he  dees  not  attempt  to  interest 
merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic  sentiment,  but  takes  the  assistance  of 
a  story,  and  enlists  the  reader's  curiosity  among  his  motives  for  attention. 
Then  his  characters  are  all  selected  from  the  most  common  if&maiiapermmm 
of  poetry, — kings,  warriors,  knights,  outiaws,  nuns,  minstrels,  secluded 
damsels,  wizards,  and  true  lovers.  He  never  ventures  to  carry  us  into  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  like  Crabbe  or  Cowper ;  nor  into  the  i)osom  oi  do* 
mestic  privacy,  like  Campbell ;  nor  among  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
like  Sou  they  or  Darwin.  Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  in 
themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  de* 
voted  himself ;  but  they  are  far  less  familiar  in  poetry — and  are  therefore 
more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  poefry  is 
iamih'ar.  In  the  management  of  the  passions,  again,  Mr.  Scott  appears  to 
us  to  have  pursued  the  same  popular  and,  comparatively,  easy  course.  H^ 
has  raised  all  the  most  famiUar  and  poetical  emotions,  by  the  most  obvious 
aggravations,  and  in  the  most  compendious  and  judicious  way.  He  has 
dazzled  the  reader  with  the  splendour,  and  even  wanned  him  with  the 
transient  heat  of  various  affections ;  but  he  has  nowhere  fairly  kindled  him 
with  enthusiasm,  or  melted  him  into  tenderness.  Writing  for  the  world  at 
large,  he  has  \^isely  abstained  from  attempting  to  raise  any  passion  to*a  height 
to  which  worldly  people  could  not  be  transported  ;  and  contented  himself 
"with  giving  his  reader  the  chance  of  feeling  as  a  brave,  kind,  and  affectionate 
gentleman  should  often  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  existence,  without 
trying  to  breathe  into  him  either  that  lofty  enthusiasm  which  disdains  the 
ordinary  business  and  amusements  of  life,  or  thaUquiet  and  deep  sensibility 
which  unfits  for  all  its  pursuits.  With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery,  too, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a  pure 
or  a  very  consistent  style.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike, 
and  (o  be  easily  and  universally  understood ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  to  have 
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cidled  the  most  glittering  and  conspicuous  expressions  of  Ihe  most  popular 
authors,  and  to  have  interwoven  them  in  splendid  confusion  with  his  own 
'nenrous  diction  and  irregular  versification.  Indifferent  whether  he  coins  or 
bonows.and  drawing  withequal  freedom  on  his  memory  and  his  imagination, 
he  goes  boldly  forward,  in  full  reliance  on  a  never-failing  abundance ;  and 
dazzles  with  his  riichnesB  and  variety  even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be 
ofieoded  with  his  glare  and  irregularity.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott  of 
Ihe  severe  and  majestic  style  of  Milton^-or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition 
of  Pope— or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell— or  even  of 
the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southey ;  but  there  is  a  medley  of 
bii^t' images,  and  glowing  words,  set  carelessly  and  loosely  together, — a 
diGticm^  tinged  successively  with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakspeare,  the 
harshnesa^ind  aetique  simplicity  of  theold  romances,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar 
ballads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modern  poetry, 
— fmesiDg  from  the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime — ai- 
tematoly  minute  and  energetic— Hsometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negli  - 
gent, — ^but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity^-^-abounding  in  images,  that  are 
striking,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture— <^nd  never  expressing 
a  sentiment  which Jt  can  cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  aaexertion  to  com-- 
prriiend. 

.  Sudi  seem/  U>  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  contributed  -  to  Mr.  Scott's 
popularity;  and,  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  a  kind  to  diminish  his 
merit  ia  the  eyes  of  more  fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete  this 
view  of  his  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  notice  of  such  of  them  as  entitle  him  to 
onquaiified  admiration ; — and  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
thai  vivifying  spirit  of  strength  and  animation  which  pervades  al)  the  in- 
equalities of  his  composition,  and  keeps  constancy  on  tlvs  mind  of  the  reader 
the  impression  of  great  power,  spirit,  and  intrepidity.  There  is  nothing 
cold,  creeping,  or.  feeble  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  ;-<-no  laborious  littleness,^ 
or  puling  classical  affectation.  He  has  his  failureSj  indeed,  like  other  people ; 
but  he  always  attempts  vigorously,  and  never  fails  in  his  immediate  objectv 
without  accomplishing  something  far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
writer.  Even  when  he  wanders  from  the  paths  of  pure  taste,  he  leaves 
behind  him  the  footsteps  of  a  powerful  genius ;  and  moulds  the  most  humble 
of  his  materials  into  a  form  worthy  of  a  nobler  substance.  Allied  to  this  in- 
herent vigour  and  animatiosf,  and  in  a  great  degree  derived  from  it,  is  that 
air  of  facility  and  freedom  which  adds  so  peculiar  a  grace  to  most  of  Mr. 
Scott's  compositions.  There  is  certainly  no  living  poet  whose  works  seem 
to  come  from  him- with  so  much  ease,  or  who  so  seldom  appears  to  labour, 
even  in  the  most  burdensome  parts  of  bis  performance.  He  seems,  indeed, 
never  to  think  either  of  himself  or  his  reader,  but  to  be  completely  identified 
and  lostJn.  the  personage  with  whom  he  is  occupied ;  and  the  attention  of*^ 
the  reader  is,  consequently,  either  transferred^ unbroken  to  their  adven-* 
tures,  or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the  author,  it  is  only  to  think 
how  much  more  might  be  done,  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  full,  which 
has,  without  effort^  aocomplislted  so  many  wonders.  It  is  owing  partly  la 
these  qualities,  and  partly  to  tlie  great  variety  of  his  style,  that  Mr.  Scott 
is  much  less  frequently  tedious  than  any  other  bulky  poet  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted .  His  store  of  images  is  so  copious,  that  he  never  dwells  upon 
one  long  enough  to  produce  weariness  in  the  reader ;  and,  even  where  he 
deals  in  borrowed  or  in  tawdry  wares,  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  and 
the  transient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied  as  to  each,  leave  the  critic 
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po  time  to  be  ofifeaded,  and  burry  him  forward  aloog  with  the  maltilQife, 
enchanted  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition.    Thus,  the  very  freqiieiiey 
of  his  deviations  from  pure  taste  comes»  in  some  sort,  to  eonalitote  their* 
apology ;  and  the  profusion  and  variaty  of  his  faultsta afford  a  rn^rn  proof  al 
his  genius. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  general  oharacteristioa  of  Mr.  Scott's  poefary. 
Among  his  minor  peculiarities,  we  mighi  notice  his  .singular  talent  for 
description,  and  especially  for  the  description  »of  scenes  ahewidiHg  i« 
motian  or  aeiiw  of  any  kind.  In  this  d^partment,  indeed,  we  eoncei^ 
him  to  be  almost  without  a  rival,  either  amongmoiiem  ox  ancicsit  poels; 
and  the  character  and  process  of  his  descriptioiis  are  as  eztnb^iiiarf.a^ 
their  effect  is  astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of  hia  vemleiis  »  more 
distinct  and  complete  picture,  perhaps,  than  any  other.artiat  eves  ^(ireseB led 
by  mere  words;  and  yet  he  does  not  enumerate  all  the  visible  parts  of  the 
subject  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  nor  coaiine  himaelf  by  any  meaoa  ta- 
what  is  visible.  The  singular  meri(  of  his  delineations^  on  the-^Mmtrary, 
consists  in  this,  that,  with  a  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes,  he  finishes  a  moat 
spirited  outIine,-r^nd  then  instantly  kjodles  it  by  the  sudden  lifjhi  tod 
colour  of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none  of  liis  finedaaeriptions, 
accordingly,  which  do  not  derive  a  great  part  of  their  cLoishieas  and  pic-* 
turesque  effect,  as  well  as  their  interest,  from  the  quantity  otchanoterand 
moral  expression  which  is  thus  blended  with  their  details,  and  xwhich,  so 
far  from  interrupting  the  conception  of  the  external  otyeet,  very  powtrfuMy 
stimulate  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to  complete  it;  and  give  a  grace  antf  a 
spirit  to  the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not  know  where  to  took 
for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  is  the  air  of 
freedom  and  nature  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  to  most  of  kas  dis- 
tinguished characters ;  and  wiDi  which  no  poet  more  modern  thui  SbiA- 
speare  has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of  such  dignity. ,  W^odo  net 
allude  here  merely  to  the  genuine  familiarity  and  homeliness  of  many  of 
his  scenes  and  dialogues,  but  to  the  air  of  gaiety  and  playfulness  In  lAiA 
persons  of  high  rank  seem,  from  time  immemforial,  to  bave.thoa^H 
necessary  to  array,  not  their  courtesy  only,  hut  their  generosity  and  their 
hostility.  This  tone  of  good  society  Mr.  Scott  has  shed  over  his  kqj^r 
characters  with  great  grace  and  effect ;  and  has,  in  bis  way,  not  only 
made  his  representations  much  more  faithful  and  true  to  nature*  hut  te 
very  agreeably  relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  solemnity  which  or- 
dinary writers  appear  to  think  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  poetieil 
heroes  and  heroines.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  whether  he  has  nol 
occasionally  exceeded  a  little  in  the  use  of  this  ornament ;  and  gives,  now 
and  then,  too  coquettidi  and  trilling  a  tone  to  di^ussions  of  great  in- 
terest. * 

*  Reviews  of  Scott's  Poems  and  MncellaiMoiM  Works  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I  w,  995.  VoL  if. 
D.  4tJ7.  Vol.  Ti.  p,  1.  Vot  xii  p.  1.  Vol.  xvi.  p.  447.  Vol.  xviii.  p.  379.  Vol  xm.  p.  VX 
Vol  xxvii.  p.  I. 
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.    WORDSWORTH/ 

This  attlhor  i§  known  to  belon9*io  a  oertaiji  brotherhood  of  poels,  who 
haw  haunted  for  some  yeart  aboul  the  Lake*  of  Cumberland;  aiul  is  ge- 
nenUy  looked  upon,  we  belieTe»  as  die^reat  model  of  the  eicellencea  and 
peeuliariliea  of  thie  school  which  they  haTO  been  labouring  to  establish.  Of 
the  genarai  merits  of  that  school  we  have  had  oceaaion  to  express  our 
opinlcm  pretty  fnUy  in  more  places  than  one»  and  efren  to  make  some  alhi- 
sioD  U>  the  formar-pubUoations  of  the  writer  now  before  us.  We  are  glad^ 
howoTer,  io  hate  found  an  opportunity  of  atlendiilg  somewhat  more  par^ 
tieidaiiy  tO'his  pretensions. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  unquestionably  popular,  and,  we  hare  no 
hesitatidtt  in  saying,  deservedly  popular;  for,  in  spite  of  their  occasional 
ndgariiy,  aSBCtation,  and  silliness,  thay  were  undoubte^y  characterised 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  origmality ,  of  pathos,  and  natural  feeling ;  and  recom- 
mended 40  M  good  minds  by  the  dear  impression  which  they  bore  of  the 
amiable  dispositions  and  Tirtuous  principles  of  the  author.  By  the  help  of 
these  qualities,-  they  were  enabled^  not  only  to  recommend^  themselves  to 
the  indnlgenoe  of  many  judieions  readers,  but  oven  to  beget,  among  a  pretty 
numerous  dass  of  persons,  a  sort  of  admiration  of  the  very  defects  by  whio6 
they  were  attended.  It  was  upon  this  account  chiefly  that  we  thought  it 
neeessaif  to  set  oiHselves  n^inst  this  alarming  innovation.  Childishness, 
ooBcelt,  and  affectation  are  not  of  themselves  very  popular'  or  attractive ; 
and  thon^  mere  novdty  has  sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to  give  thmn 
a  linnporary  currency,  we  should  have  had  no  fear  of  their  prevailing  to 
any  dangerous  extent,  if  they  had  been  graced  with  no  more  seductive 
aeeoaipanimenls.  It  was  precisely  because  the  perverseness  and  bad  taste 
of  this  new  school  was  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  of  laudable 
faeliog,  fiiat  we  were  afraid  of  their  spreading  and  gaining  ground  among 
ua,  aoi  that  we  entered  into  the  discussion  with  a  degree  of  aeal  and  ani* 
moaity  which  some  might  think  unreasonable  towards  authors,  to  whom  so 
mnch  merit  had  been  conceded.  ^  There  were  times  and  moods,  indeed, 
io  wMdi  we  were  led  to  suspect  ourselves  of  unjustifiable  severity,  and  to 
doubt,  whethiN'  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  not  carried  us  rather  too  far  in 
reprobation  of  errors  that  seemed  to  be  atoned  for  by  excellences  of  no 
v^gar  desoription.  At  other  tines,  the  magnitude  of  these  errov9«^th^ 
disgusting  absurdities  into  which  they  led  their  feebler  admirers,  and  the 
dnision  and  contempt  which  they  drew  from  the  more  bstidious,  even 
upon  the  merits  with  which  they  were  assoctaled,-^made  us  wondw  more 
tlun  ever  at^e  perversity  by  which. they  were  retained,  and  r^et  that  we 
had  not  declared  ourselves  against  them  with  still  more  formidable  and 
dedded  hosfility. 

In  Ihia  temper  ol  mind,  we  i^ead  the  anwntce  of  Mr.  Words worth^s  publi-* 
cation  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  expectation,  and  opened  his  volumes 
wiA  greater  anxiety  than  he  or  his  admirers  vnll  probably  give  us  credit 
Cm*.  We  have  been  greatly  disappointed  certainly  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
poetry ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  publieation  has  afforded  so  much  salis- 
hctioD  to  any  other  of  his  readers  ;-^it  has  freed  us  from  all  doubt  or  he- 
sitalioB  as  to  the  justice  of  our  former  censures,  and  lias  brought  the 

«  roems  by  WiUiain  Wordsworth.— Vol.  xi.  p.  214.   October,  1807. 
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mailer  to  a  (est,  which  we  cannot  help  hoping  may  he  conyiocing  to  tha» 
author  himself. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  think,  has  now  hrought  Uie  question,  as  to  the 
merit  of  his  new  sdioo!  of  poeyry,  to  a^very  im  and- decisive  issue.  The 
volumes  before  us  are  much  more  strongly  marl^ed  by  all  its.  pecultaritiei 
than  any  former  publication  of  the  fraternity.  In  our  apprefaensioB,  Chej 
are,  on  this  very  account,  infinitely  less  interesting  or  meritorioas ;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  us,  to  decide  upon  their  meril;  and  we 
will  confess,  that  so  strong  is  our  conviction  of  their  obvious  inferiorily, 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  that  we  are  willing  for  once  ta  wave  oor.  rig^l  of  ap- 
pealing to  posterity,  and  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  present  generalioo  of 
readers,  and  even  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former  admirers,  as  conclosive  on 
this  occasion.  If  these  volumes, which  have  all  the  beneit  of  the  aulhor's 
former  popularity,  turnout  to  be  nearly  as  popular  as  the  Lyrical  Balhdi 
•«— if  they,  sell  nearly  to  the  same  Qxlent-^— or  are  quoted  and  imiiated  amoog 
half  as  many  individuals, — we  shall  admit  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  ooum 
much  nearer  the  truth  in  his  judgment  of  what  constilutea  Ihe  diarm  of 
poetry  than  we  had  previously  imagined,  and  shall  institute  a  more  serious 
and  respectful  enquiry  into  his  principles  of  composition  thaa  wo  have 
yet  thought  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,«^if  this  little  work»  selected 
from  the  compositions  of  five  maturer  years,  and  written  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  a  system  which  has  akcady  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  should  be  generally  rejected  by  those  whose  prcposseaslons  were 
in  its  favour,  there  is  room  to  hope,  not  only  that  the  system  itself  will 
meet  with  no  more  encouragement,  but  even  that  the  author  will  be  per* 
suaded  to  abandon  a  plan  of  writing  which  defrauds  his  talents  and  induslry 
of  their  natural  reward. 

Putting  ourselves  thus  upon  our  country,  we  certainly  look  for  a  verdict 
against  this  publication  ;  and  have  little  doubt  indeed  of  the  result,  upon 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  evidence  contained  in  these  volumes.  To  ac-t 
celerate  that  result,  and  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  evidence  to  those  into 
whose  liands  the  record  may  not  have  already  fallen,  we  must  now  make  a 
(ew  observations  and  extracts. 

We  shall  not  resume  any  of  the  particular  discussions  by  whichr  we  for- 
merly attempted  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  improvements  which  this 
new  school  has  eiTected  in  poetry ;  *  but  shall  lay  the  grounds  of  our  ojk 
position,  for  this  time,  a  little  more  broadly.  The  end  of  poetry,  we  take 
it,  is  to  please — and  the  name,  we  think,  is  strictly  applicable  [to  every 
metrical  composition  from  which  we  receive  pleasure,  without  any  la- 
borious exercise  of  the  understanding.  This  pleasure  may,  in  general,  be 
analysed  into  three  parts ;  that  which  we  receive  from  the  excitement  of 
Passion  or  Emotion — that  which  is  derived  from  the  play  of  Imagination, 
or  the  easy  exercise  of  Reason — ^and  that  which  depends  on  the  character 
and  qualities  of  the  Diction.  The  two  first  are  the  vitaF  and  primary  springB 
of  poetical  delight,  and  can  scarcely  require  explanation  to  any  one.  Tli» 
last  has  been  alternately  overrated  and  undervalued  by  the  professors  of  the 
poetical  art;  and  is  in  such  low  estimation  with  the  author  now  before  us, 
and  his  associates,  lliat  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  it. 

One  great  beauty  of  diction  exists  only  for  those  who  have  some  degree 
of  scholarship  or  critical  skill.     This  is  what  depends  on  the  exquisite 

•  See  Vol.  i.  p.  63,  &r. ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  1,  &c. 
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propriety  of  the  words  empkyyed,  and  the  delicacy  wilh  which  they  are 
adapted  to  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  expressed.  Many  of  the  finest 
passages  in  Virgil  and  Pope  derive  their  principal  charm  from  the  fine  pr<^^ 
priety  of  their  diction.  Another  source  of  beauty,  which  extends  only  to 
the  more  instructed  class  of  readers,  is  that  which  consists  in  the  judiciona 
or  happy  application  of  expressions  which  have  been  sanctified  by  the  use 
of  famous  writers,  or  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  simple  or  TeneraUe  an- 
tiquity. There  are  other  beauties  of  diction,  however,  which  are  perceptible 
by  al^— the  beauties  of  sweet  sound  and  pleasant  associations.  The  me- 
lody of  words  and  verses  is  indifferent  to  no  reader  of  poetry ;  but  the 
chief  recommendation  of  poetical  language  is  certainly  derived  from  those 
genial  associations,  which  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  or  elegance,  sub- 
limity or  tenderness.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  low  and  mean 
expressions,  as  well  as  lofty  and  grave  ones ;  and  that  some  words  bear  the 
hnpression  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  clearly  as  others  do  of  refinement 
and  affection.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
the  hackneyed  commonplaces  of  ordinary  versemen.  Whatever  might 
have  been  die  original  character  of  these  unlucky  phrases,  they  are  now 
asBOciated  with  nothing  but  ideas  of  schoolboy  imbecility  and  vulgar 
affectation.  But  what  we  do  maintain  is,  that  much  of  the  most  popular 
poetry  in  the  world  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  its  diction ; 
and  that  no  poetry  can  be  long  or  generally  acceptable,  the  language  of 
which  is  coarse,  inelegant,  or  infantine. 

From*  this  great  source  of  pleasure,  we  think,  the  readers  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth are  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.  His  diction  has  nowhere  any 
pretensions  to  elegance  or  dignity ;  and  he  has  scarcely  ever  condescended 
to  give  the  grace  of  correctness  or  melody  to  his  versification.  If  it  were 
merely  slovenly  and  neglected,  however,  all  this  might  be  endured. 
SCroog  sense  and  powerful  feeling  will  ennoble  any  expressions ;  or,  at  least, 
BO  one  who  is  capable  of  estimating  those  higher  merits  will  be  disposed 
to  mark  these  little  defects.  But,  in  good  truth,  no  man  now-a-days  com- 
poses verses  for  publication  with  a  slovenly  neglect  of  their  language.  It 
is  a  fine  and  laborious  manufacture,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  in  a 
hurry ;  and  the  faults  which  it  has  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  set  donevn  to 
bad  taste  or  incapacity,  rather  than  to  carelessness  or  oversight.  With 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  friends,  it  is  plain  that  their  peculiarities  of  diction 
are  things  of  theice  and  not  of  accident.  They  write  as  thev  do  upon 
prineiple  and  system ;  and  it  evidently  costs  them  much  pains  to  keep  doton 
to  the  standard  which  they  have  proposed  to  themselves.  They  are,  to  the 
foil,  as  much  mannerists,  too,  as  the  poetasters  who  ring  changes  on  the 
commonplaces  of  magazine  versification  ;  and  all  the  difference  between 
than  [iSy  that  they  borrow  their  phrases  from  a  different  atid  a  scantier 
Oradu9  ad  Pamassum^  If  they  were,  indeed,  to  discard  all  imitation  and 
set  phraseology,  and  to  bring  in  no  words  merely  for  show  or  for  metre, — 
aa  much,  perhaps,  might  be  gained  in  freedom  and  originality,  as  would 
iofallibly  be  lost  in  allusion  and  authority ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  new 
poets  are  just  as  great  borrowers  as  the  old  ;  only  that,  instead  of  borrowing 
from  tliemore  popular  passages  of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  they  have 
preferred  furnishing  themselves  from  vulgar  ballads  and  plebeian  nurseries. 

Their  peculiarities  of  diction  alone  are  enough,  perhaps,  to  render  (hem 
ridiculous;  but  the  author  before  us  really  seems  anxious  to  court  this 
(iterary  martyrdom  by  a  device  still  more  infallible, — we  mean  (hat  of 
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eoonecling  his  most  lofty,  lender,  or  impesuoiied  eoBceptioDs  wilh  obiedft 
and  iDcideirts  which  the  greater  part  of  hia  readers  will  probably  penirt 
IB  thinking  low,  aiUy,  or  uninteresting.  Whether  4hi8  is  done  from  aflec- 
lation  and  conceit  alone,  or  whether  it  may  not  arise,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  setf-illusion  of  a  mind  of  extraonlioary  sensibility,  habitaialed 
to  solitary  meditation,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  It  is  possible 
enough,  we  allow,  that  the  sight  of  a  friend's  garden-^pade,  or  a  sparrow's 
nest,  or  a  man  gathering  leeches,  mi^t  really  have  suggested  to  such  a 
mind  a  train  of  powerful  impressions  and  interesting  reflections ;  but  it 
IS  certain,  that,  to  most  minds,  sudi  associations  will  always  appear  forced, 
strained,  and  unnatural ;  and  that  the  composition  in  whidi  it  is  attempled 
to  exhibit  them  will  always  have  the  air  of  parody,  or  ludicrous  and  af- 
fected singularity.  All  the  world  lau^  at  Elegiac  stanzas  to  a  sucking- 
pig — a  Hymn  on  Washing'-day-^Sonneta  to  one  s  grandmother--or  Pinda* 
rics  on  gooseberry-pie;  and  yet,  we  are  afraid,  it  will  not  be  quite  easy 
to  convince  Mr.  Wordsworth  that  ihe  same  ridicule  must  infallibly  attach 
to  niosr  of  the  pathetic  pieces  in  these  volumes.  To  satisfy  our  readers, 
however,  as  to  the  justice  of  this  and  our  other  anticipations,  we  dhall 
proceed,  without  further  prelace,  to  lay  before  them  a  short  view  ollheir 
contents. 

The  first  is  a  kind  of  ode  *'  to  the  Daisy," — very  flat,  feeble,  and  alfeeted ; 
and  in  a  diction  as  artificial,  and  as  much  encumbered  with  heavy  exple- 
tives, as  the  theme  of  an  unpractised  schoolboy.  Tbe.two  following  s\ma» 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  :-^ 

**  When  soothed  awhile  bjr  milder  aire, 
Thee  wmler  in  the  garland  wean 
Thai  fthinhr  ahadea  hb  few  ney  hmn ; 

Spring  cannot  $nun  thee ; 
Whole  sammer  fields  are  thine  bv  right ; 
And  Autunrn,  melBBchdv  ^^^  * 
Doth  in  thy  rrinuiOD  head  de%ht 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 
In  shoalt  and  banda  a  marriee  fnin, 
Tbou  freei'a&  the  Traveller  in  the  lane ; 
If  welcome  once  iliou  count'st  it  sain  \ 

Then  art  not  daunted. 
Nor  oareil  if  thou  be  aetal  nouf  hi; 
And  oft  alone  in  noohs  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleaviul  fhoiighf, 

Whtn  such  art  wanted,^  Vol.  i.  p,  9. 

The  scope  of  the  piece  is  to  say,  that  the  flower  is  found  every  when; 
and  that  it  has  suggested  many  pleasant  thoughts  to  the  author— some 
chime  of  fancy  *  *  tonmg  or  right* — some  feeling  of  devotion  *  *  mere  er  leu*' 
— 'and  other  elegancies  of  the  same  stamp.  It  ends  with  this  irnmnTifr'T 
prophecy : — 

^  Thou  long  the  poet's  praiw  ihallgaiB ; 
Thou  wilt  be  more  beloved  by  men 
la  times  lo  eome ;  Ihmi  not  in  vain 

Ah  aalHM'a  faTauiito.**  Vd.  i.  p.  S. 

The  next  is  called  "Louisa,"  and  begins  in  this  dashing  and  afleclcd 
manner : — 

**  I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade : 
And,  having  seen  that  lovely  maid, 
Wh^  should  tfear  to  sap, 
Thar  nhe  is  ruddy,  fleet,  and  strong; 
And  down  the  rocks  rnn  leap  along. 
Like  riwulcto  is  May  ?»>  Vol.  i.  p.  7. 
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Boes  Mr.  Wordsworth  really  magine  that  thii  is  at  ail  more  naturd  or  en-« 
gaging  Uian  the  ditties  of  our  common  song-writers  ? 

A  little  farther  on  we  have  another  original  piece,  entitled,  ''The  Red- 
breast and  the  ButterOy,"  of  which  our  readers  will  pfobaMy  be  contented 
with  the  first  stanza. 

**  Art  tlioa  the  bird  whom  nui  lorei  bat, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  ■oariet  braatt. 

Our  lilde  EngUah  Robin; 
The  bird  that  ooMei  about  our  doors 
When  autamii  winds  are  sobbiBg  ? 
Alt  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boon  ? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland  ? 
The  bird,  whom  ^  tome  naim  or  other. 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  biotbsr,3 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  P 
Could  father  Adam  open  his  ejes, 
And  see  thie  sieht  beneath  the  skies. 
He'd  wish  to  ctose  them  a^m."  Vol.  i.  ^.  16. 

Ting,  it  must  be  confessed,  is ''  Silly  Sooth"  in  good  earnest.  The  three 
iast  lines  seem  to  be  downright  raying. 

By  and  by,  we  have  a  piece  of  namby-pamby  ''  to  the  Small  Celandine," 
whidi  we  should  almost  have  taken  for  a  professed  imitation  of  one  of  Hr. 
Philips's  prettyisms.    Here  is  a  page  of  it : — 

**  Comfort  hare  thou  of  th^r  merit. 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  &oe 
On  the  moor^  and  in  the  wood. 
In  the  kuw ;— there's  not  a  pboe, 
Howsoe? er  mean  it  be. 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 
IN  be£sJl  the  yeUow  flowers, 
ChUdreu  of  the  flaring  hours ! 
Bottercnps,  that  witt  be  seen, 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no ; 
Others,  too,  of  lofty  mien ; 
They  have  done  a«  worldlings  do^ 
Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  Celandine  !**  Vo4.  L  p.  85. 

After  talking  of  its  ' '  bright  coronet^ " 

**  And  its  arch  and  wily  ways, 
And  its  store  of  other  praise,** 

the  ditty  is  wound  up  wifii  this  piece  of  babyish  absurdity  :  — 

**  Thou  art  not  beyond  the  moon^ 
Uut  a  thing  '  beneath  our  shooa  ;* 
Let,  as  Old  Magelkm  did. 
Others  roam  about  the  sea ; 
BaiM  who  wtU  a  pyramid; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me. 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  wfll  k>Te  my  little  flower.**  VoL  I  f .  SO. 

After  this  come  some  more  manly  lines  on  ''The  Character  of  the  Happy 
Warrior,"  and  a  chivalrous  legend  on  "  The  Horn  of  Egremont  Castle," 
which,  without  being  yery  good,  is  very  tolerable,  and  free  from  most  of 
the  author's  habitual  drfects.  Then  follow  some  pretty,  but  professedly 
childish  verses,  on  a  kitten  playing  with  the  falling  leaves.     There  is  rather 
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too  much  of  Mr.  Ambrose  Plulfps  ^^e  and  ihere  in  this  piece  also ;  bat  it  is 
amiable  and  lively. 

Farther  on  we  find  an  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  in  which  the  lofty  vein  is  very 
unsucceasfully  attempted.    This  is  the  concluding  stanza :  *^ 

^  Stern  lawprer !  jet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  beaignant  grace; 
Nor  knoWweany  thing  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  fiioe ; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds ; 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  tovads; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wroag; 
And  the  most  andent  heavens  through  thee  aie  fresh  and  stroaig.'* 

Vol.  i.  p.  73. 

The  two  last  lines  seem  io  be  utterly  without  meaning;  at  least  we  have 
no  sort  of  conception  in  what  sense  l)uiy  can  be  said  to  keep  the  old  skies 
/reih,  and  the  stars  from  wrong. 

The  next  piece,  entitled  ''The  Beggars,"  may  be  taken,  we  nancy,  as  a 
touchstone  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  merit.  There  is  something  about  it  that 
convinces  us  it  is  a  bvourite  of  the  author's ;  though  to  us,  we  will  coniess, 
it  appears  to  be  a  very  paragon  of  silliness  and  affectation.  Om:  readers 
shall  have  the  greater  part  of  it.     It  begins  thus : — 

**  She  had  a  tall  man's  heiffht,  or  more ; 
No  bonnet  sereen'd  her  from  the  heat ; 
A  long  drab-csolour'd  cloak  she  wore, 
A  mantle  reaching  to  her  feet: 
What  other  dress  she  had  I  could  not  know : 
Only  she  wore  a  cap  that  was  as  white  as  soow. 

Before  me  begging  did  she  stand. 
Pouring  out  sorrows  like  a  sea ; 
Grief  after  grief: — on  English  laod 
Such  woes  I  knew  could  never  be ;  ^ 

And  yet  a  boon  1  gave  her ;  for  the  creature 
Was  beautiful  to  see,  a  weed  of  glorious  feature  !**   Vol.  i.  p.  T7, 78. 

The  poet,  leaving  this  interesting  person,  falls  in  widi  two  ragged  boys 
at  play,  and  *'  like  that  woman's  face  as  gold  is  like  to  gold."  Here  is  the 
conclusion  of  this  memorable  adventure  :  — 

**  They  bolted  on  me  thus,  and  ]o ! 
Clach  ready  with  a  plaintive  whine; 
Said  Is '  Not  half  an  hoar  ago 
Your  mother  has  had  alms  of  mine.^ 
'  That  cannot  be,'  one  answer'd ;  '  she  is  dead.' 
'  Nay ;  but  1  gave  her  pence,  and  she  will  buy  you  bread.' 

'  She  has  been^dead,  Sir,  many  a  day.' 
'  Sweet  boys,  you're  telling  me  a  lie ; 
'  It  was  your  mother,  as  fsay—' 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
'  Come,  cornel'  cried  one ;  and  vrithout  more  ado, 
*  Off  to  some  other  play  they  both  together  Sew."    Vol.  i.  p.  79. 

'<  Alice  Fell"  is  a  performance  of  the  same  order.  The  poet,  driving 
into  Durham  in  a  postchaise,  hears  a  sort  of  scream :  and  calling  to  the 
post-boy  to  stopi  finds  a  litOe  girl  crying  on  the  back  of  the  vehicle. 

**  *Mj  cloak !'  the  word  was  last  and  first. 
And  loud  and  bitterly  she  wept, 
As  if  her  very  heart  would  bunt ; 
And  down  from  off  the  chaise  she  leapt. 

'  What  ails  you,  chiM  ?'  She  sobVd, '  Look  here !' 

I  saw  it  in  the  wheel  entangled ; 

A  weather-beaten  rag  as  e'er 

From  any  garden  scarecrow  dangled."  Vol.  i.  p.  85, 86. 
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They  then  extricate  the  torn  garment,  and  the  good-natured  bard 
takes  the  child  into  the  carriage  along  with  him.  The  narraUve  pro-> 
ceeds  — 

**  *  My  child,  in  l)ur1wai  do  you  dwell?' 
She  cheek'd  heraelf  io  her  distreM, 
And  SAtd,  *  My  name  it  Alice  Pell ; 
Fm  fatherless  and  jnotherleaB. 

And  I  to  Durham,  Sir,  belong.' 
And  then,  at  if  the  thought  would  ehoke 
Her  very  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong : 
And  all  was  for  her  tatter'd  cloak. 

The  chaise  drove  on ;  onr  journey's  end 
Wat  nigh ;  and,  tilting  by  my  tide, 
At  if  she'd  lost  her  only  friend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacifled. 

Up  to  the  tavern  door  we  post ; 
Or  Alice  and  her  grief  I  told : 
And  I  gave  aiooey  to  the  host. 
To  buy  a  new  ckak  for  the  old. 

'  And  let  it  be  of  duffil  grey, 
'  At  warm  a  cToak  as  man  can  sell  !* 
Proud  creature  was  she  the  next  day. 
The  little  orphan,  Alice  Pell .'"  Vd.  i.  p.  57, 83. 

If  the  printing  of  such  trash  as  this  be  not  felt  as  an  insult  on  the  public 
taste,  we  are  afraid  it  camiot  be  insulted. 

After  this  follows  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  poem  in  the  volume,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Resolution  and  Independence."  The  poet,  roving  about 
on  a  common  one  fine  morning,  falls  into  pensive  musii^  on  the  fate  of 
the  sons  of  song,  which  he  sums  up  in  this  fine  distich :  •— 


**  We  poets  in  bur  youth  begin  in  g1adn< 
But  thereof  comet  in  the  end  de^ondeacy  and  madness."   Vol.  i.  p.  92. 


In  the  midst  of  his  meditations — 


**  1  saw  a  man  beforo  me  unawares  t 
The  oMett  man  he  seemed  that  ever  wore  grey  hairs. 

Motionless  as  a  doad  the  dd  nan  stood. 

That  heareth  not  thetoud  winds  when  they  call^ 

Afid  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all : 

At  length,  himtelf  unsettling,  he  the  pond 

Stirred  with  hit  stafT,  and  fixedly  dio  look 

Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conn*d. 

At  Jf  he  had  been  reading  in  a  book  : 

And  now  such  freedom  at  I  could  F  took : 

And,  dravring  to  hit  tide,  to  him  did  tay , 

'  Tbit  mornmg  gives  ut  prondte  of  a  gloriout  day.* 

f 

*  What  kind  of  work  it  that  which  you  purrae  ? 

Thit  is  a  looetome  place  for  one  like  you.' 

He  antwer'd  me  unthpieasure  tmd  surprise  ; 

And  there  was,  while  he  tpake,  a  fire  about  his  eyet. 

He  told  me,  that  he  io  this  pond  had  oome 

To  gather  leeches^  being  old  and  poor ; 

Empktyment  hazardous  and  wearitome ! 

Ana  he  had  many  hardthips  to  endure : 

Prom  pond  to  pond  he  roam'd,  from  moor  to  moor, 

Hounng,  with  Ood*s  good  help^  by  choice  or  chance : 

And  in  thit  way  he  gained  an  honest  maintenance."    Vol.  i. 


pp. 


Notwithstanding  ilie  distinctness  of  this  answer,  the  poet,  it  seems,  was 
60  wrapped  up  in  his  own  moody  fancies,  that  he  could  not  attend 
to  it.  ^ 
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**  And  now*  sot  kaiwiaf  wtel  tha  oldjoiu  had  Mid, 
My  queitioa' eagerly  did  I  renew, 
'  How  btl  that  you  live,  and  wM  h  U  yod  Aif 
*  Bit  with  a  mSHe  did  cfaen  bb  words  repeat. 

And  ml,  that,  fathering  leech^^  fiurfwd  wide 

He  traTetUed  t  atirrinK  thai  ah^ttt  Aiafitt 

The  wnten  of  the  pMi  wblBrn  they  abide. 

'  0hc9  J  eomU  me0i  wUk  iAmm  &m  evtrp  9itb ; 

Bot  they  have  dwindled  kmg  by  ilow  dnbay ; 

Yet  itill  I  penereret,  and  fiad  iheHI  where  I  loay .'  "  Vol.  i.  pp.  96, 9. 

This  very  interestiog  accoont,  which  he  is  lucky  enoagh  at  last  to  com- 
prehead,  filb  tbe  poet  witb  comfort  and  admtratioii^;  and,  quke  glad  fo  find 
the  old  man  so  dieerful,  he  resolves  to  take  ^  lesson  of  contentedness  from 
him ;  and  the  poem  ends  wilh  this  pious  ejaculation  :  — 

*^  Ood,"  tfSd  I,  *<b«  my  help  and  fttay  secure; 
I'll  tbi])k^fthelee<A«j|aihereron  tbe lonelj moor."  VoLi.  p.  97. 

We  defy  the  bitterest  enemy  ot  Mt,  Wordsworth  to  produce  any  thing 
at  all  parallel  to  this  firom  any  collection  of  En^ish  poetry,  or  even  from 
the  specimens  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey.  The  Totum^  ends  with  aome 
sonnets.  In  a  very  different  measure,  of  wtich  we  Aail  say  something  by 
and  by.  * 

The  first  poems  in  the  second  volume  were  written  during  a  tour  in  Scot- 
land. The  first  is  a  very  dull  one  abont  Rob  Roy ;  but  the  title  thai  attrac- 
ted us  most  was,  ''  An  Address  to  the  Sons  of  Burtm,  after  visiting  their 
Father's  Grave/'  Never  was  any  thing,  however,  more  miserable.  This 
is  one  of  the  four  stanzas :  — 

^  filcrobg  bodied  if  ye  be  to  bear 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware  1 
Bnt  if  your  ftther^  wit  ye  qhafe, 

Then,  then  indeed, 
Ye  pons  of  Bums  i  for.watohful  oars 

.  There  will  be  need."  toL  U.  p.  99. 

The  next  is  a  very  tedious,  aflected  performance,  called  "The  Yarrow 
Unvisiled."  The  drift  of  it  is,  that  the  poet  refused  to  visit  this  celebrated 
stream,  because  he  had  "  a  vision  of  faia  own"  id>oul  it»  which  the  reality 
might  perhaps  undo ;  and  for  this  no  less  fantastical  reBSon«— 

**  Should  life  be  dun,  and  epiri{8  low,  .    '     '      . 

TwiU  soothe  us  in  our  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  eomething  yet  to  show, ' 
The  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow !"  Vol  U.  p.  36. 

After  this  we  come  to  some  ineffable  compositions,  which  the  poet  has 
simply  entitled,  ' '  Hoods  of  my  own  Mind. "    One  begins  — 

**  O  Nightingale !  thou  surety  art 
A  creature  of  a  Sery  heart— 
Thou  ahafai  as  if  the  god  of  wine 
Had  helped  thee  to  a  Talentine.*)    Vol.  ii.  p.  42. 

This  is  the  whole  of  another-^ 

**  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  1  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die! 
Tlie  child  is  lalhcr  of  the  man ; 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  (o  be 
Bound  eaoh  to  each  by  natural  piety.**  Vol.  ii.  p.  44. 


fe  . 
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A  third,  '*  Oa  a  spawow'd  Nesl,"  runs  thus :  — 

**  Look,  fire  bki«  eggs  are  gleaniog  tbere! 
Few  visions  kavs  I  seen  mere  fair , 
Nor  many  prospects  ofdslight 
More  pleasiog  than  that  simple  sight"    Vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

The  charm  of  this  fine  prospect,  however,  was,  that  it  reminded  him  of 
another  nest  which  his  sister  Emmdine  and  he  had  yisited  in  their  child- 
hood. 

"  She  took'd  at  it  as  if  she  fear'd  it ; 
1^  Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  it : 

Such'heort  was  in  her,  beiofi:  then  .  . 

A  little  prattler  amm^  men,'^  &c.     V(A»  ii.  p.  64. 

We  have,  then,  a  rapturous  mystical  ode  to  theCockoo;  in  which  thd 
author,  striving  after  force  and  originality,  produces  nothing  hut  aln 
surdity. 

**  O  Cuekoo !  shall  I  call  the6  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice ! "    Vol.  ii.  p.  6f. 

m 

And  then  he  says,  that  the  said  voice  seemed  to  pass  froa»  hill  to  billi 
"  about  and  all  about  {"—-Afterwards  he  assures  us,  it  tells  htm  ''in  the 
vale  of  visionary  hours,"  and  calls  it  a  darling;  but  still  insists,  that  it  is 

**  No  bird  ;  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice-^«  mystery.''    Vol.  ii.  p.  58. 

It  is  afterwards  *'  a  hope;"  and ''  a  love;"  and,  finally^ 

**  O  bfessed  bird!  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  a])pear8  to  be 
An  maubstaotiat  fiEury  place. 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee ! "    Vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

After  this  there  is  an  address  to  a  hotterfty,  whom  he  kivites  to  visit  hhn, 
in  th^e  simple  strains  :  — 

■ 

**  This  pk>t  of  orchard  ground  is  ours ; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sister's  flowers  * 
Stop  hei^  whenever  you  are  weary.**    Vol.  il  p.  61. 

We  come  next  to  a  long  story  of  a  "Blind  Highland  Boy,"  who  lived 
near  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  had  taken  a  most  unnatural  desire  to  venture 
on  that  perilous  eleipent.  His  mother  did  all  she  could  to  prevent  him  ; 
but  one  morning,  when  the  good  woman  was  out  of  tho  way,  he  got  into  a 
vessel  of  his  own,  and  pushed  out  from  the  shore. 

^  In  such  a  vessel  ne'er  before 
Did  human  creature  leave  the  shore."    Vol.  il  p.  72, 

And  then  we  are  told,  that  if  the  sea  should  get  rough,  "  a  bee-hive 

would  be  ship  as  safe." — *'  But  say,  what  was  it*?"  a  poetical  interlocutor 

is  made  to  e^ielaim  most  naturally;  and  here  followeth  the^ answer,  upon 

which  all  the  pathos  and  interest  of  the  story  depend : 

•  •» 

**  A  Household  Tub,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes  1 "    Vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

This,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  carrying  the  matter  as  far  as  it  will  well  go ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing,— down  to  the  wiping  of  shoes,  or  the  evisceration 
of  chickens, — which  may  not  be  introduced  in  poetry,  if  this  is  tolerated. 
A  boat  is  sent  oat  and  briog»  Uie  boy  ashore,    who  being  tolerably 

TOL.  n.  ^5 
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frightened,  we  suppose,  promises  (o  go  to  sea  no  more;  and  so  (he  story 
ends. 

Then  we  have  a  poem,  called  **  The  Green  Linnet,"  which  opens  with 
he  poet's  telling  us, — 

**  A  whisperiiic  leaf  is  now  my  joyj 
a  bf 


And  then  a  bird  will  be  the  toy 

TliaC  doth  my  fancy  tether.*'    Vvl.  ii.  p.  79. 


And  closes  thus, — 


w 


While  thus  before  my  eyes  lie  gleamii, 
A  brother  of  the  leaves  he  seems; 
When  in  a  moment  forth  he  teetne 

His  lt(t]e  song  in  gushes ; 
As  if  it  jtleas'd  him  to  disdain 
And  mock  the  form  which  be  did  feign. 
While  he  was  dancing  with  the  Iraki 

Of  leafes  among  tlie  bushes.'^    Vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

The  next  is  called  **  Star  Gazers."  A  set  of  people  peeping  through  a 
telescope  all  seem  to  come  away  disappointed  with  the  sight ;  whereupon 
thus  sweetly  moraliseth  our  poet :  — 

"  Vet,  showman,  where  can  lie  the  cause?  shall  thy  implement  have  bjame, 
A  boastiT  that,  when  he  is  tried,  fails  and  is  put  to  shame? 
Or  is  it  good  as  others  are,  and  be  tlieir  eyes  in  fault  ? 
Their  eyes,  or  minds  ?  or,  finally,  is  this  resplendent  vault  ? 

Or>  is  it  rather,  that  conceit  rapacious  is  and  strong, 

And  bounty  never  yields  so  much  but  it  se(*ms  to  do  her  wrong  ? 

Or,  is  it,  that  when  human  souls  a  journey  long  have  had. 

And  are  returned  into  themselves,  they  cannot  but  be  sad  ?"    Vol.  ii.  p.  88. 

There  are  then  some  really  sweet  and  amiable  verses  on  a  French  lady, 
•separated  from  her  own  children,  fondling  the  baby  of  a  neighbouring  cot- 
tager ;— after  whicli  we  have  this  quintessence  of  unmeaningness.  intitled 
'•Foresight." 

"  That  is  work  wliich  I  am  rueing— 
Do  as  Charles  and  I  are  doinff ! 
Strawberry  bloesoms,  one  ano  all. 
We  must  spare  them — here  ore  many  i 
Look  at  it — the  flower  is  small, 
Small  and  low,  though  fair  as  any  : 
Do  not  touch  it !  Summers  two 
I  am  older,  Anne,  than  you. 
Pull  the  primrose,  sisier  Anne ! 
Pull  as  many  as  you  can. 

Primnnes,  the  spring  may  love  them— 

Summer  knows  but  iittle*of  them  : 

Violets,  do  what  they  will,. 

Wither'd  on  the  ground  must  lie  ; 

Daisies  will  be  daisies  still ; 

Daisies  they  must  live  and  die : 

PiU  your  kp  end  fill  your  bosom. 

Only  spare  the  strawberry  blossom  \»  Vol.ii.  pp.  US,  l|6. 

Afterwards  come  some  Stanzas  about  an  echo  repeating  a  cuckoo's  voice; 
here  is  one  for  a  sample  :  —  r        o  tvh*, 

"  S5*^  *®  l***®«  ^  f'Tom  air  or  earth  ? 
IMS  the  cuetoo  cannot  tell; 
Bui  a  brarlling  sound  bad  birth, 
Aa  tfie  bird  must  knowj[ull  weli»     Vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

Then  we  have  elegiac  slaozas  '<  To  the  Spade  of  a  Friend,  "beginning- 
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""  Spade !  wkb  which  Wnkinson  hath  Ull'd  bis  lands,'* 

— ^bat  too  dull  to  be  quoted  any  further. 

After  ttiis  there  is  a  Minstrel's  Song,  on  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford 
the  Shepherd,  which  is  in  a  very  different  strain  of  poetry  ;  and  then  the 
Tolume  is  wound  up  with  an  "  Ode/'  with  no  other  tHle  but  the  motto, 
Paulo  majora  canamua.  This  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  illegible  and 
unintelligible  part  of  the  publication.  We  can  pretend  to  give  no  analysis 
or  explanation  of  it ; — our  readers  must  make  what  they  can  of  the  following 
extracts :  — 

M  ~  But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 
A  single  field  which  1  have  look'd  iipon. 
Both  or  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone : 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
Doth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  Visionary  gleam? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  f"  Vol.  iL  p.  159^ 

^  ()}ojl  that  in  oiir  embers 
f  s  something  that  doth  lire. 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  fluttering  or  at  rest, 
With  new  born  hope  for  erer  in  his  breast : — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fallings  from  us,  yanishings ; 
lltank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised, 
fligh  instincts,  before  which  ourniqrtal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised : 
But  for  those  first  affections. 
Those  sliadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  thry  may, 
\    Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  oar  seeing; 

Uphold  us,  cherish  us,  and  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence :  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlestsness,  nor  mad  endeavonr, 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy, 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy ! 
Hence,  m  a  season  of  calm  weather^ 
Thoingh  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea  .    f 

Which  'brought  us  hither. 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  might;  waters  rolling  evermore." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  164— 156. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  this  publication,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
readers  to  determine,  whether  the  author  of  the  verses  which  have  now 
been  exhibited,  is  entitled  to  claim  the  honours  of  an  improver  or  restorer 
of  our  poetry,  and  to  found  a  new  school  to  supersede  or  new  model  all  our 
maxims  on  the  subject.  If  we  were  to  stop  here,  we  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  or  his  admirers,  would  have  any  reason  to  complain ; 
for  what  we  have  now  quoted  is  undeniably  the  most  peculiar  and  charac- 
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teristic  part  of  his  publication,  and  must  be  defended  and  applauded,  if  (he 
merit  or  originality  of  his  system  is  to  be  seriously  maintained.  In  oor 
own  opinion,  however,  the  demerit  of  that  system  cannot  be  fairly  appre- 
ciated, until  it  be  shown  that  the  author  of  the  bad  verses  which  we  have 
ahready  extracted  can  write  good  verses,  when  he  pleases;  and  (hat,  in 
point  of  fad,  he  does  always  write  good  verses,  when,  by  any  accident,  he  is 
led  to  abandon  his  system,  and  to  transgress  die  laws  of  that  school  which 
hew  ould  fain  establish  on  the  ruin  oi  all  existing  authority. 

The  length  to  which  our  extracts  and  observations  have  already  extended 
necessarily  restrains  us  within  more  narrow  limits  in  this  part  of  our  cita- 
tions; but  it  will  not  require  much  labour  to  find  a  pretty  decided  contrast 
to  some  of  the  passages  we  have  already  detailed .  The  song  on  (he  restora- 
(ion  of  Lord  Clifford  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  minstrel  of  the 
family ;  and  in  composing  it,  the  author  was  led,  therefore,  almost  irre- 
sistibly, to  adopt  the  manner  and  phraseology  that  is  understood  to  be  con- 
nected with  that  sort  of  composition,  and  to  throw  aside  his  own  babyish 
incidents  and  fantastical  sensibilities.  How  he  has  succeeded,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  judge  from  the  few  following  extracts.  The  poem  opens  in 
this  spirited  manner  :— 

**  High  in  the  breathlew  hall  the  minttrel  aale, 
Aod  EmoDt's  murmar  miogjed  with  the  toDg.— ' 
The  words  of  ancieot  time  1  (hue  timiitkle» 
A  festal  strain  that  baUa  been  silent  bng. 
F^om  town  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower« 
The  red  rose  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirt J  years  of  winter  past. 
The  red  rose  is  revived  at  last ; 
She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  Spring, 
For  everlasting  bloooming !"    Vol.  u.  pp.  Iffi,  IS9, 

After  alluding,  in  a  very  animated  manner,  to  the  troubles  and  perils 
which  drove  the  youth  of  the  hero  into  concealment,  the  minstrel  pro- 
ceeds:—     i 


u 


Alas!  when  eril  men  are  strong 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long. 

The  boj  must  part  from  Mosedale's  groves. 

And  leave  Blencathera's  ragged  coves, 

And  quit  the  flowers  that  swnmer  brings 

To  GlenderamakiD's  bftj  sprinn; 

Most  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 

Be  turned  to  heaTiness  aod  fear. 

—Give  Sir  Launceloi  Thnlkeld  praise  \ 

Hear  it,  good  man,  old  in  dajs ! 

Thou  tree  of  eovert  and  of  reel 

For  this  voung  bird  that  is  distiest; 

Amoqg  tby  braachea  safe  he  lajr. 

And  he  vras  free  to  sport  and  play, 

WhsDfakoifweieafatoiidfDrprey.''  Vol.ii.ppil33,134. 


The  poem  closes  in  this  manner : — 


-7  Now  another  dav  is  come. 

Fitter  hope,  and  nooler  doom : 

He  hath  thrown  aside  his  oreok. 

And  hath  buried  deep  his  ho9k; 

Armour  nistins  in  hia  halls 

Ota  the  blood  of  Ctiflbrd  calk  :— 

'  Quel)  tie  Scot  i^exekims  the  laooe ; 

near  me  to  the  heart  of  France ! ' 
Is  the  longing  of  the  shield- 
Tell  ihy  nnme,  thou  trembliog  fleld ; 
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Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
,    Groan  thou  with  our  victory ! 
Happy  daj,  and  mighty  hour. 
When  our  shephera,  ia  hit  power, 
Mail'd  and  hofsed,  with  iaiioe  and  sword. 
To  his  ancestors  restored. 
Like  a  re-appearing  star. 
Like  a  gkHy  from  afar. 
First  shaH  head  the  dock  of  war!** 

Alas !  the  ferrent  harper  did  not  know 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lav  was  framed, 
Who,  loog  eompeU*d  in  bumbie  walks  to  go, 
Was  softened  into  feeling,  sooth'd,  and  tamed. 

In  him  the  saTase  rirtue  of  the  race. 
Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts,  were  dead : 
Nor  did  he  change;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 
The  wisdom  wbieh  adrersily  had  braa. 

Glad  were  the  vaJes,  and  every  cottage  hearth ; 
The  Shepherd  Lord  was  honour'd  more  and  more : 
And,  ages  after  he  was  hud  in  earth, 
'  The  good  Lorddiffwd '  was  the  name  he  borew" 

Vol.  i.  pp.ld6— 138. 

All  English  writers  of  sonnets  haye  imitated  Milton ;  and,  rn  this  way, 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  he  writes  sonnets,  escapes  again  from  the  trammels 
of  his  own  unfortunate  system ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  his  sonnets 
are  as  much  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  his  other  poems,  as  Milton's 
sonnets  are  superior  to  his.  We  give  the  following  '*  On  Uie  Extinction  o{ 
the  Venetian  Republic : "  — * 

**  Once' did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  Cast  in  fee ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  worth 
Of  Venioe  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Venice,  the  eMest  child  of  Libertjr. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  eould  violate; 
Apd  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate 
one  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  glories  fade. 
Those  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay  ^ 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  bath  reached  its  final  day : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pass'd  away ."    VoL  i.  p.  laS. 

The  following  is  entitled  ' '  London : "  -r 

**  Milton !  thou  shoold'st  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  Eoglish  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh !  raise  us  up,  retom  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart : 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  kke  the  sea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didKt  thou  travel  on  life's  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  fewlieat  duties  on  itself  did  lay."    Vol.  i.  p.  140. 

We  make  room  for  this  other;  though  the  four  first  lines  are  bad,  and 
"  we^-day  man"  is  by  no  means  a  Miltonic  epithet. 

**  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief!  The  vital  blood 
Of  that  man's  mmd  what  can  it  be  ?    What  food 
Fed  his  first  hopes?    Wbatknowledge  could  he  gain? 
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Tie  Dot  in  battles  that  from  youlh  we  trato 

The  goYernor  who  must  be  wise  and  good, 

And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  brain 

Thoughts  motherly,  and  meek  as  womanliood. 

Wisdom  doth  Kve  witb  children  round  her  koeea  : 

Books,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 

Man  holds  with  week-dav  man  in  the  hourly  walk 

Of  the  mind^s  business :  these  are  the  degrees 

By  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  U  the  stalk 

True  power  doth  grow  on ;  and  her  rights  are  these."  Vol.  i.  p.  130. 

When  we  look  at  these,  and  many  still  finer  passages,  in  the  writings  ol 
this  author,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  com- 
passion, at  that  strange  in(atuation  which  has  bound  him  up  from  the  fair 
exercise  of  his  talents,  and  withheld  from  the  public  the  many  excellent 
productions  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  the  place  of  the  trash  now 
before  us.  Even  in  the  worst  of  these  productions,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
occasional  little  traits  of  delicate  feeling  and  original  fancy ;  but  these  are 
quite  lost  and  obscured  in  the  mass  of  childishness  and  insipidity  with, 
which  they  are  incorporated ;  nor  can  any  thing  give  us  a  more  melan- 
choly view  of  the  debasing  effects  of  this  miserable  theory,  than  thai  it  has 
given  ordinary  men  a  right  to  wonder  at  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
a  man  gifted  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  made  him  appear,  in  his  second 
avowed  publication,  like  a  bad  imitator  of  the  worst  of  his  former  pro- 
ductions. 

We  venture  to  hope,  that  there  is  now  an  end  of  this  folly;  and  that,  like 
other  follies,  it  will  be  found  to  have  cured  itself  by  the  extravagancies 
resulting  from  its  unbridled  indulgence.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  volumes  before  us  may  ultimately  be  of  service  to  the  good  cause 
of  literature.  Many  a  generous'  rebel,  it  is  said,  has  been  reclaimed  to 
his  allegiance  by  the  spectacle  of  lawless  outrage  and  excess  presented  in  the 
conduct  of  the  insurgents;  and  we  think  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
open  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  poetry ,  will  operate  as  a  wholesome 
warning  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  seduced  by  his  example, 
and  be  the  means  of  restoring  to,  that  ancient  and  venerable  code  its  due 
honour  and  authority.* 


SOUTHEY.f 


We  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Soulhey ;  we  revwenoe  the  lofty  prin-. 
ciples,  and  we  love  the  tenderness  of  heart,  that  are  visible  in  all  his  pro- 
ductions. But  we  are  heartily  provoked  at  his  conceit  and  bad  taste,  and 
quite  wearied  out  with  the  perversity  of  his  manifold  affectations.  Not 
many  poets,  dead  or  living,  have  given  proofs  of  a  finer  fancy,  or  drawn 
more  copiously  from  the  stores  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  imagination  :  still 
fewer  have  maintained  a  sublimer  tone  of  sentiment, — or  pictured,  in  more 
enchanting  colours,  the  simple  and  innocent  affections  of  our  nature ;  and 
none  has  ever  ''  made  these  rich  gifts  poor"  by  such  an  obstinate  strain  of 

^  See  VoK  xxiv.  p.  1.    Vol.  xxv.  p.  356.  and  Vol.  xxxviL  p.  449.,  io  which  Wordsworth's 
other  works  are  reviewed. 
t  Southey'sCarse  of  Rchama.— Vol.  xvii.  p.  429.  Februaiy,  1811. 
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'  childish  affectation;  or  so  perversely  defrauded  the  world  of  the  deligiif, 
and  himself  of  the  glory,  which  they  were  intended  by  nature  to  produce. 

It  is  this  mixed  feeling  of  provocation  and  delight,  that  has  given  that 
coDtradictory  character  to  our  observations  on  Mr.  Southey's  former  pro-.- 
-dcictions  ;  which,  we  fear,  may  have  brought  our  judgment  into  disrepute 
with  the  more  uncharitable  part  of  our  readers.  Our  praise  and  our 
blame,  we  suspect,  have  appeared  to  be  both  too  strong,  to  be  justly 
applicable  to  one  and  the  same  performance  ;  and  we  have  been  accused, 
alternately,  of  m'alice  and  of  partiality,  by  those  who  will  not  understand, 
thai  a  long  poem  may  afford  matter  both  for  just  ridicule  and  for  just 
admiration.  Mr.  Soulhey's  case,  indeed,  we  have  always  considered  as  an 
extreme  one ;  and,  however  awkwardly  the  censure  and  applause  may 
stand  together  in  our  pages,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  sincere  and  conscientious  than  our  expression  of  both  these 
feelings;  and  that  it  appears  to  us,  that  no  other  expressions  could  have 
done  full  justice  to  the  extraordinary  performances  by  which  they  were 
excited.  It  i&  Mr.  Southey  himself  that  is  the  grand  inconsistent;  and 
the  more  truly  we  are  charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  more  we  must  be  offended  by  the 
wilful  deformities  by  which  he  has  rendered  vain  the  combination  of  so 
many  beauties. 

Mr.  Southey,  of  course,  despises  equally  our  censure  and  our  advice ; 
and  we  ha^e  na  quarrel  with  him  for  this.  We  have  been  too  long  con- 
versant with  the  untractable  generation  of  authors  to  expect  that  our  friendly 
expostulations  should  have  any  effect  upon  tliem, — except  as  exponents  of 
the  silent,  practical  judgment  of  the  public.  To  that  superior  tribunal, 
however,  we  do  think  ourselves  entitled  to  refer ;  and  while  we,  who  pro- 
fess the  stately  office  of  correcting  and  instructing,  are  yet  willing,  in  roost 
Uiiogs,  to  bow  to  its  authority,  we  really  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  poet, 
whose  sole  ol^ect  is  to  give  delight  and  to  gain  glory,  ought  to  show  some- 
thing of  the  same  docility. 

There  is^  indeed,  another  and  a  final  appeal— to  Posterity, — from  the 
benefit  of  which  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  any  unfortunate 
-persons  whose  circumstances  may  reduce  them  to  rely  on  it.  But  the 
eases,  we  believe,  are  wonderfully  rare,  in  which  that  mysterious  and  in- 
accessible Judge  has  ever  reversed  the  unfavourable  sentences  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdictions;  and  there  seems  even  to  be  great  reason  for 
thinking,  that  such  reversals  will  be  still  fewer  in  time  to  come.  Without 
resting  much  upon  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  we  believe 
we  may  safely  pass  a  large  encomium  on  its  indulgence  ;  and  may  be  fairly 
allowed  to  doubt,  whether  any  time  is  at  all  likely  to  come,  in  which  every 
sort  of  merit  will  be  so  sure  of  being  detected  and  extolled,  in  spite,  and 
sometimes  in  consequence,  of  the  incongruities  and  deformities  with  which 
it  may  be  associated.  Things  are  wonderfully  changed  in  this  respect, 
since  a  licentious  and  illiterate  age  withheld  from  Milton  the  fame  which 
its  successor  was  so  proud  to  bestow.  Poetry  is  read  now,  we  suppose, 
by  very  nearly  ten  times  as  many  persons ;  and  fifty  times  as  many  think 
themselves  judges  of  poetry ;  and  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  glorify 
themselves  as  lis  patrons,  by  exaggerating  (he  merit  of  some  obscure  or 
dubious  writer,  in  whose  reputation  they  may  be  entitled  to  share  by  con- 
tributing to  raise  it.  Thus,  in  our  own  time,  we  have  had  Mrs.  II.  More 
patronising  Mrs.  Yearsley  the  milkwoman  ;  and  Mr.  Capel  Loffl  bringing 
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forward  Mr.  Bloomfield  the  fihoemaker ;  and  Mr.  Raymoad  Gnat  chaUeng-' 
ing  immorlality  for  Mr.  Dermody  the  drunkard ;  and  Sir  James  BIjimI 
Burgess  and  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and  Misa  Aikin  and  Miss  HoUonl,  and 
fifty  others,  patronising  themselves,  and  each  other,  with  the  most  laudaliie 
zeal  aad  exempbry  activity.  Now,  whaiever  may  be  its  other  effeds«  H  is 
certain  that  all  this  coonpetition  for  patronage  and  discovery  ensures 
notoriety,  and  a  certain  viaticum  of  praise,  to  almost  every  poetikai 
adventurer;  and  takes  away  almost  Hie  possifoiiity  of  that  neglect  whidi, 
in  former  times,  stood  so  olten  in  the  way,  not  naer^ly  of  repulaliDD, 
but  of  fair  trial.  That  a  great  deal  of  false  reputation  will  be  raised, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  various  lots  of  undeserved  and  pecishabla 
praise  be  awarded  by  vanity,  partiality,  and  caprice,  cannot  indeed  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  that  any  real  merit  should 
escape  detection,  or  miss  honour,  in  this  sanguine  search  after  exoeHeaee, 
— that  the  active  manure  which  quickens  so  many  colder  seeds  should 
not  stimulate  the  more  senative  fibres  of*  genius,— or  that  the  bright  sun, 
which  gilds,  with  a  passing  glory,  the  idle  weeds  of  literature,  diould 
fail  to  kindle  into  beauty  the  splendid  blossoms  of  poetry. 

But,  leaving  Mr.  Southey  the  full  benefit  of  his  chance  wilh  poaterity, 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  his  appeal  to  the  preseot  generation 
has  now  been  made  with  sufficient  fulness  and  deliberation ;  and  thai 
the  decision,  as  we  understand  it,  has  not  only  confirmed,  but  outgone, 
ail  that  we  had  predicted  as  to  the  fatal  effects  of  his  peculiarities* 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has  put  forth  (besides  the  present  work) 
three  very  long  poems, — no  one  of  which,  we  think,  can  be  said  to  4ave 
succeeded.  That  they  have  all  had.  some  reader^,  and  some  admvera,  we 
do  not  mean  to  dispute;  nay,  there  are  many  who  pass  for  tolerable  judfes 
in  such  matters,  who  think  they  have  had  a  very  strange  and  unaccoRntdbie 
success :  but  the  author,  and  his  admirers,  and  his  booksellers,  are  not  by 
any  means  of  that  opinion ;  and  we,  for  our  paCte,  have  no  hesatation  in 
saying,  that  they  have  not  had  nearly  so  much  success  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  they  deserve.  There  have  been' three  editions,  we  believe,  of  Joan  of 
Arc — two  of  Thalaba — and  one  only  of  Madoc^ — though  Ike  last  has 
been  six  years  in  the  bands  of  the  public, — and  of  a  public  wfaidi 
has  called,  during  the  same  interval,  for  more  than  ten  editions  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  and  five  or  six,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  of  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland. 

This,  we  think,  is  pretty  strong  testimony  against  the(aai9oP  a  poet, 
whose  geniu$it  we  believe,  was  never  lowered,  even  among  thoae  who 
neglect  him,  to  a  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Bloomfield,  or  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. But  the  inference  is  still  stronger,  when  we  consider  the  ctteum* 
stances  under  which  this  testimony  has  been  given.  Mr.  SouUiey  is  no 
longer  in  his  noviciate.  Though  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  has  been  a 
full-fledged  and  industrious  author  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  and  has  not 
wanted,  as  we  ourselves  can  testify,  for  advice  and  admonition,  both 
laudatory  and  vituperative.  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  and 
means  of  improvement,  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  rather  less  in  CavoRT  witb 
the  public  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  poem  was 
decidedly  more  successful  than  his  seoond,-<F-and  his  second  than  his 
third  :  yet  his  genius  certainly  is  in  no  degree  impaired ;  and  his  jodgment 
and  powers  of  execution  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  reoeived  some 
improvement.    When  we  find  him  rather  on  the  decline,  therefore,  in 
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piAlic  e«UiBatioii»  and  dkiooyer  Ihat  his  (ame,  instead  of  galbering  bright- 
nesa  as  his  ooune  i$  prolonged,  seems  rather  lo  waste  away  and  wax  dim, 
it  is  difficult  to  su{)pose  that  this  proceeds  from  any  thiog  but  the  niaap- 
plication  of  acknowledged  powers,  and  the  obstinacy  wi&  which  he  has 
persisted  in  >error8  of  which  be  received  very  early  warning.  The  public 
is  naturally  disposed  to  be  very  kind  to  the  errors  of  youthful  genius ;  and 
was  entitled,  in  this  case,  to  look  lor  the  speedy  correction  of  faults,  for 
whleh  mere  inexperience  could  scarcely  at  any  time  be  received  as  an  apo- 
logy. If  such  faults,  th^efore,  are  long  persisted  in,  ttteir  jodulgenee  will 
be  gradually  exhausted.  What  was  at  first  ascribed  to  inadvertence,  will 
now  be  referred,  with  some  appearan.ce  of  justice,  to  bad  taste  and  per- 
versity ;  and  Uie  reader  will  turn  away,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  from 
ao  ostentatious  display  of  absurdities  that  are  no  longer  original. 

There  is-one  other  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetical  re- 
putation, from  which,  we  think,  that  he  should  iAe  warning,  while  it  is  yet 
time.  His  admirers,  we  fear,  are  not  the  very  best  sort  of  admirers.  In 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  are  but  few  persons  of  cultivated 
taste  and  sob^  judgment  in  his  train;  and  his  glories  are  celebrated,  we 
think,  chiefly  by  the  young,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  uninstrucled  ;-«'per- 
sons  whose  fancies  are  easily  captivated  with  fitter,  exaggeration  and  no- 
velty, and  whose  exuberant  sensibility  Is  apt  to  flame  out  at  the  approach 
even  of  the  fake  fire  of  bombast  and  aflS^tation.  Not  many  of  the  admirers 
of  the  ancient  or  the  modbrn  classics  are  admirersof  Mr.  Soolhey;  and 
many  of  those  who  applaud  him  tlie  most  warmly,  can  discover  no  merit  in 
Ihose  celd)raied  performances.  We  do  not  purpose  by  any  means  to 
deny  thai  ibmre  a«e  many  dttU  and  weak  persons  among  the  professed  ad- 
mirers of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  that  there  is  much  natural  feeling  in 
(he  description  "Of  readers  whom  we  have  sopposed  to  take  delight  in  Mr. 
Southey.  B«t  it  is  not  of  good  augury,  we  Uunk,  for  his  future  fame,  that 
bis  supporters  should  be  all  of  this  description ;.  and  that  almost  all  those 
should  be  against  him^  who  have  any  decided  relish  for  what  has  hitherto 
be^  found  endnrmg  in  poetry.  So,  however,  we  take  the  case  very  nearly 
to  be.  AlmiNit  all  nice  critics  and  fastidious  judges,  and  the  greater  part 
indeed  of  men  of  improved  and.delicate  taste,  not  only  refuse  to  admire  Mr. 
Southey  and  his  colleagues,  hot  treat  them  yrUb  absolute  contempt  and  de- 
rision — ^wonder  at  such  of  their  friends  sa  profess  to  tbipk  favourably  of 
their  genius— ^nd  look  upon  the  (nrcumstance  of  their  having  made  a  kind 
of  party  in  the  literary  world,  as  oae  of  the  most  humiliating  events  in  the 
teeeat  history  of  that  great  society.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  a  good  deal 
Icaa  difficult;  and  shall  continue  to  testify  in  favour  of  Mr.  Southey's  talents 

ad  genius,  as  resolutely  as  against  his  peculiarities  and  affectations;— con- 
leribg  it  indeed  as  our  chief  duty,  in  this  matter,  to  counteract  the  neglect 
iDlo  which  he  seems  to  be  ftJling,  bothby  endeavouring  to  correct  the  faults 
by  which  it  is  provoked,  and  by  pointing  out  the  excellences  by  which  those 
l^ts  are  at  once  enhanced  and  redeemed. 

Bat,  though  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  undiscriminating  scorn  and 
sweeping  reprobation  which  Mr.  Southey  meets  with  in  very  respectable 
quarters,  we  think  we  can  see  very  clearly  how  such  feelings  should  have 
been  excited ;  and  are  very  ready  to  enter  into  tentiments,  which  we  think, 
at  the  same  time,  have  in  this  instance  been  carried  greatly  too  far.  Mr. 
Southey's  faults  are  peculiarly  glaring ;  and  to  all  improved  understandings, 
we  admit,  peculiarly  ofiensive : — but  they  are  combined,  in  him,  with 
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great  gifts  and  great  aequirement»  and  ought  not  to  be  alone  remembered* 
in  his  final  accounting  with  the  public.  We  have  said  enou^  of  IhesefaulU 
on  former  occasions ;  and  shall  not  enter  again  at  large  upon  the  ioTldioas 
task  of  classing  or  illustrating  them.  If  we  were  to  express  them  all  in  ooe 
word — that  word  should  be  chiidishness; — and  indeed  it  is  very  cmm  to 
trace  the  effects  of  this  quality  in  all  the  depattment4  of  his  poetry. 

His  taste  in  description  is  as  remarkably  childish,  as  his  powers  of  exe- 
cution, in  this  branch  of  his  art,  are  rare  and  admirable.  Every  thing, 
in  his  pictures^  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  and  fantastically  exaggerated  »d 
contrasted.  His  landscapes  are  full  of  coloured  light,  and  gems,  and  mo* 
tallic  splendour;  and  sparkle  with  such  portentous  finery,  as  to  remind  » 
of  the  o]d*fashioned  grottos  and  shell-wor|(  of  the  last  generation,  or  the 
gilded  caverns  and  full-lighted  transparencies  of  the  opera-house.  Hfs  ex- 
cessive love  of  the  marvellous  and  gigantic  is  a  symptom  not  leas  decisive; 
and  his  delineations  of  persons  and  of  affection  are  still  more  strongly  marked 
with  the  same  infantine  character.  He  seems  to  think  grown  men  and 
women  loo  corrupt  and  hardened  for  poetical  purposes ; — and,  Iheretee, 
all  his  interesting  personages  lisp  like  sucklings ;  and  his  unaroiabk  ones 
are,  as  nearly  Sts  possible,  such  sort  of  monsters  as  nurses  imagine  to  frightea 
naughty  boys  into  obedience.  There  is  little  other  passion  in  his  poelr), 
than  what  arises  from  the  natural  affection  of  fathers  and  daughters,  or 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  from  thatcalm,  pure,  subdued  sortof  love  which  may 
be  indulged  by  dutiful  children  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  theirparent<. 
All  their  pleasures,  and  pastimes,  and  occupations,  too,  are  evidently  borrowed 
from  the  same  age  of  innocence ; — and  the  picture  of  society  that  isoffered  tow 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  domestic  privacy  of  a  small  secluded  famiW. 

We  do  not  say,  that  all  this  may  not  be  very  sweet  and  interesting,— or 
even  that  Mr.  Southey  does  not  often  make  us  feel  how  very  beautifully  it 
may  be  represented ; — but  the  tone  is  too  weak  to  strike  with  sufficienl 
force  on  the  ear  of  an  ordinary  reader;  and  is  by  far  too  uniform  not  lo  pall 
upon  any  one  who  is  doomed  to  pursue  it  through  a  series  of  long  poems. 
There  is  no  variety  of  human  character  in  all  Mr.  Southey's  prodocliois. 
Men  are  never  brought  forward  to  contend  with  men  in  the  management  of 
great  affairs;  or  to  display  those  social  or  lofty  qualities  by  which  tlieyarc 
enabled,  in  real  life,  to  attach  or  to  command  their  fellows.  If  Mr.  Southey 
wants  a  living  instance  of  the  value  of  such  elements,  we  would  remind  him 
of  the  signal  success  with  which  Mr.  ScOtthas  given  the  rtrong  interest » 
reality  to  his  most  fanciful  delineations,  by  this  perpetual  interpositigflor 
intelligible  motives  and  familiar  principles;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  im- 
parted a  spirit,  and  force,  and  variety  to  his  pictures,  by  keeping  his  readers 
perpetually  engaged  with  events  and  persons  that  bear  a  character  of  h|- 
torical  importance ;  instead  of  soothing  them,  like  the  author  before  us,  wP  ^ 
the  virtues  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  marvels  and  legends  of  the  nurspry. 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  greatly  more  tolerable,  if  ^^  Y^ 
had  condescended  to  assume  the  lowly  tone  that  is  suitable  to  such  m\>^ 
and  feelings.  If  he  had  been  contented  to  leave  the  loftier  regions  of  IW 
Epic  to  more  potent  and  daring  spirits,  and  addressed  himself  to  youths  m 
virgins  in  soft  and  unambitious  strains,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  soon 
have  found  a  fit  and  willing  audience,  and  been  left,  by  those  who  verc 
careless  of  such  themes,  to  pursue  them  in  his  own  circle  without  let  or 
moleslaUon.  But  he  has  imprudently  challenged  the  attention  of  a  w 
wider  and  less  tractable  auditory ;— he  has  come  with  his  whittle,  ^^^^^ 
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gilded  book  of  biry  (ales,  into  the  assemblies  of  bearded  men,  and  au-. 
dibly  uDdenralued  all  other  instruments  and  studies.  The  kind  of  conceit, 
mdeedy  and  arrogance,  that  is  visible  in  this  author  and  his  associates,  is 
still  more  provoking  than  their  childishness,— or  rather,  is  that  which  makes 
their  childishness  so  offensive.  While  gravely  preferring  the  tame  vul- 
garity of  our  old  ballads,  to  the  nervous  and  refined  verses  of  Pope  or  John- 
scm,  they  lay  claim,  not  to  indulgence,  but  to  admiration ;  and  treat  almost 
the  whole  of  our  classical  poets  >with  the  most  supercilious  neglect ;  while 
they  speak  in  an  authoritative  tone  of  the  beauties  of  George  Wither  and 
Henry  More.  With  such  ludicrous  auxiliaries,  they  wage  a  desperate  war 
on  the  established  system  of  public  taste  and  judgment, — and  waste  their 
great  talent^  in  an  attempt,  the  success  of  which  is  as  hopeless  as  it  would 
be  lamentable,  and  which  all  their  genius  cannot  save  from  being  ridiculous. 

The  last  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Southey's  childishness  is  the 
perpetual  artifice  and  effort  that  is  visible  in  every  part  of  his  performances. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  has  not  great  facility  of  diction,  and  co- 
piousness of  imagery;  but  there  is  always  too  apparent  a  resolution  to  make 
the  most  of  every  thing — a  kind  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  (according  to  his 
own  notions  of  rhetoric) — ^a  determination  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  being 
fine  and  striking — and  an  anxiety  to  present  every  thing,  great  or  small, 
under  the  most  imposing  and  advantageous  aspect.  The  general  principle, 
no  doubt,  is  highly  laudable,  and,  we  suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  write 
for  glory  ;  but  what  we  complain  of  ^is,  that  it  is  by  far  too  visible,  and  too 
indiscriminately  indulged,  in  the  works  of  this  author.  If  there  be  any 
room  or  apology  whatever  for  a  description,  it  is  sure  to  be  thrust  in — elabo- 
rately finished — and  extended  to  a  vast  length;  and  if  any  striking  sentiment 
or  eventisaboatto  be  brought  forward,  such  a  note  of  preparation  is  sounded, 
aod  so  nuieh  care  taken  to  ensure  it  a  favourable  and  conspicuous  introduc- 
tion, as  to  give  the  reader  rather  a  distressing  impression  of  the  labour  the 
author  has  bestowed  on  his  composition,  and  of  the  great  value  he  attaches 
even  to  the  meanest  of  his  ingredients. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  ever  rejected  or  sup- 
pressed any  idea  that  he  thought  might  be  introduced  with  the  smallest  pros- 
pect of  success ;  or  has  ever  regarded  any  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  deserve 
only  a  slight  and  incidental  notice.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  have  not 
a  selection  of  the  thoughts  and  images  that  have  occurred  to  him :  but  we  seem 
to  have  them  ail — and  to  have  them  all  dilated  and  worked  up  With  nearly 
the  same  fond  and  indiscriminate  anxiety.  Ho  seems,  in  short,  to  have  as 
excessive  a  love  for  his  own  genius  as  Ovid,  or  the  long-winded  Spaniards 
and  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  to  think  as  little  of  sparing  his 
reader*  any  thing  which  his  own  reading  or  reflection  had  once  suggested  to 
his  imagination.  The  effect  of  all  this  is,  not  only  to  make  his  poetry  very 
diffuse,  and  to  give  it  a  general  air  of  heaviness  and  labour,  but  to  deprive  his 
felicities  of  their  greatest  grace,  and  to  render  his  failures  inexpiable. 

There  is  nothing  so  charming  in  poetry,  as  that  appearance  of  perfect  case 
and  carelessness  which  inakes  the  result,  perhaps  of  long  study,  appear  like 
the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a  superior  or  inspired  mind ;  and  at  once  raises 
the  reader,  as  it  were,  into  the  society  of  a  higher  order  of  beings,  whose 
common  language  and  habits  of  thought  bear  a  stamp  of  vigour  and  subli- 
mity far  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  This  charm,  however,  is 
destroyed,  the  moment  that  we  are  permitted  to  look  beliind  the  scenes, 
9od  to  calch  a  peep  of  the  operose  and  toilsome  machinery  by  which  the 
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effect  is  produced.  Nor  can  any  segrei  be  of  mora  imporfance  for  a  poel  io 
keep  from  Im  readers,  than  that  of  the  time  he  has  spent,  and  Uie  diflicuUb 
he  has  encountered,  in  Ifae  course  of  his  composition.  This  maxim,  ¥« 
think,  was  well  understood  by  the  older  writers;  among  whom  it  isnyre 
to  find  any  marks  of  extraordinary  pains,  eith^  to  introduce  or  to  briog  oot 
their  favourite  images  or  conceptions.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  laboar  oc- 
casionally bestowed,  and  visibly  enou^,  on  their  diction  or  versifiettioo; 
but,  with  reference  to  the  more  substantial  qualities  of  thought  and  (locy, 
we  think  there  are  few  poels  of  established  character  who  can  be  reproadied, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  with  the  fault  we  impale  to  Mr.  Soathey.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  almost  all  their  beauties  appear  lo have 
been  produced  by  accident;  and  that  their  fine  passa^  are  bottibroQglitiD 
and  concluded,  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  superior  merit 
They  are  neither  introduced  with  any  sort  of  parade,  nor  dwelt  opoo  with 
any  protracted  complacency.  They  open  quietly  upon  the  eye  of  the  reader 
as  he  advances  :  and  disappear  again  long  before  he  is  satiated  with  behold- 
ing them.  He  is  never  diverted  from  his  path  to  catch  a  striking ^iew  of 
them :  nor  made  to  linger  in  its  windings  till  all  their  sweetness  isedunstcd. 

The  practice  of  Mr.  Southey,  and  of  many  other  modem  writers  d  in- 
ferior note,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  this ;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  taoUmoie 
characteristic  of  our  modern  poetry » and  perhaps  of  onr  literature  in  ^eoenl, 
than  the  offensive  anxiety  that  our  authors  are  continually  showing  to  laab 
the  most  of  their  talents  and  their  materials — to  miss  no  occasioii  toartoolA 
and  transport  the  reader,— -and  to  take  special  care  that  nothing  which  they 
think  beautiful  or  important  shall  pass  unobserved,  or  be  dismisaed  till  i1> 
merits  have  been  fully  pointed  out,  and  made  apparent  to  the  most  oegtigeit 
and  inattentive.  It  is  this  miserable  trick  of  over-rating  the  importaaoeofall 
our  conceptions,  that  has  made  our  recent  literature  so  intolerably  diffiM 
and  voluminous.  No  man,  for  example,  has  now  the  forbearance  towrite 
essays  as  short  as  Hume's,  even  if  he  had  talents  to  make  them  as  good; 
nor  will  any  one  be  contented  with  staling  his  views  and  argumeats  ma  po- 
pular and  consise  manner,  and  leaving  them  to  tlieir  fate ;  butwemosthaTe 
long  speculative  introductions — ^illustrations  and  digressions— objeclioo§ 
anticipated  and  answered — ^verbose  apologies,  at  once  fulsome  aod  bdo^ 
•—practical  inferences — historical  deduction&-~4nd  predictions  as  to  the  end 
of  our  doctrines,  or  the  neglectof  them,  on  the  fate  of  men,  and  of  theum^^' 
in  all  time  coming.  In  poetry,  again,  a  great  part  of  our  modern  authoij 
seem  equally  averse  to  throw  away  the  rubbish  of  their  imaginations  r^ 
when  they  do  hit  upon  any  thing  which  seems  to  them  of  more  than  ofdi' 
nary  value,  never  fail  to  exert  themselves  notably  to  ensure  the]  ica«r« 
attention  to  it.  It  is  introduced  either  with  startling  abruptneas,  orslowiod 
pompous  preparation ;  and  is  turned  into  all  possible  lights,  and  repeil^ 
in  all  possible  forms,  and  with  every  possible  encouragement  and  soasorf  » 
admiration.  The  consequence  of  all  which  is,  that  the  whole  spirit,  U^^ 
and  nature  of  the  thought  is  extinguished ;  and  the  reader  left  oppressed 
with  a  sense  ot  fatigue,  heaviness,  and  confusion.  .    . 

But  if  this  tone  of  perpetual  effort  and  aneibition  prove  so  iojurioos  to^ 
effect  of  the  very  passages  in  which  a  poet  is  most  succc^ul,  it  is  a  thoaaw 
times  worse  where  he  experiences  any  failure  or  miscarriage.  H  >JJJ|" 
says  a  d)ill  thing  in  a  low  tone  and  quiet  manner,  it  is  very  likely  to  w 
notice,— wd  is  almost  sure  to  escape  derision  ;— but  if  he  utter  an  ibwo- 
ceivable  stupidity  in  an  emphatic  and  arrogant  accent,  and  after  taUoSS^ 
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paiDS  to  prepare  bis  hearers  for  something  very  impressive, — ^the ridicule  is 
irresistible,  and  its  effect  scarcely  ever  to  be  got  over.  Now,  the  poets  who 
are  at  so  much  trouble  to  force  all  their  bright  thoughts  on  the  notice  of 
tlieir  readers,  aofn^/t'm^  mistake  for  a  bright  thought  what  appears  toothers 
purely  nonsensical  or  affected ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  associations  that  are 
neither  Tery  favourable  to  their  reputation,  nor  very  easily  dissolved.  Where 
there  is  no  vtsibte  effort,  though  there  may  be  dulness,  there  can  scarcely 
be  failure  ;  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratified,  may  still  retain  his  faith  in 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author, — and imputehis  want  of  brilliancy 
to  an  intractable  subject,  or  a  moment  of  negligence  or  inattention :  but,  the 
iflfilant  that  he  (ails  to  a  strenuous  and  open  attempt  on  his  admiration,  there 
is  an  end  to  apology  and  toleration ; — there  is  then  evident  proof  of  weak-- 
ness,  where  a  feat  of  strength  was  intended,— and  of  open  and  irreconcilable 
diflerences  as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  mystery.  In  our  classical 
poets,  accordingly,  though  there  is  abundance  of  fiat  passages,  we  scarcely 
recollect  any  instance  of  egregious  failure.  In  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Words- 
worthy  and  in  the  German  dramatists  whom  they  seem  to  copy,  we  meet 
with  them  perpetually :  nor  is  it  possible,  even  for  greatgeniusand  originality, 
to  prevent  the  ciHnbinatton  of  childishness  with  an  unremitting  effort  at  force 
and  sublimity,  from  producing  passages  which  chill  the  unwary  reader  with 
a  mixture  of  shame,  provocation,  and  compassion.* 


CAMPBELL,  t 


We  rejoice  once  more  to  see  a  polished  and  pathetic  poem,  in  the  old 
style  of  English  pathos  and  poetry.  This  is  of  the  pitch  of  the  Castle  of 
Indolenee,  and  the  finer  parts  of  Spenser;  with  more  feeling,  in  many 
places,  than  the  first,  and  more  condensation  and  diligent  finishing  than 
the  latter.  If  the  true  tone  of  nature  be  not  every  where  maintained,  it 
gives  place,  at  least,  to  art  only,  and  not  to  affectation^^and,  least  of  all,  to 
a&ctation  of  singularity  or  rudeness. 

B(»ntiful  as  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is,  the  public  taste,  we  are 
afraid,  has  of  late  been  too  much  accustomed  to  beauties  of  a  more  obtru- 
sive and  glaring  kind,  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its  merit.  Without  supposing 
that  this  taste  has  been  in  any  great  degree  vitiated,  cf  even  imposed  upon, 
by  the  babyism  or  the  antiquarianism  which  have  lately  been  versified  for 
itsimfNTOvement,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect,  that  it  has  been  somewhat 
dazzled  by  the  splendour,  and  hustle,  and  variety  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
recent  poems;  and  that  the  more  modest  colouring  of  truth  and  nature  may, 
at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat  cold  and  feeble.  We  have  endeavoured, 
on  former  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  the  force  and  originality  of  some  of 
these  hrilUant  productions,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  ( fitted  for  much  higher 
things )  of  their  authors — and  have  little  doubt  d  being  soon  called  upon 
for  a  renei^ed  tribute  of  applause.    But  we  cannot  help  saying,  in  the 

• 
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mean  time,  that  the  work  before  us  belongs  to  a  class  which  comes  nearer 
to  our  conception  of  pure  and  perfect  poetry.  Such  productions  do  not, 
indeed,  strike  so  strong  a  blow  as  the  vehement  eiTusioos  of  our  modem 
Trouveura;  but  they  are  calculated,  we  think,  to  please  more  deeply,  and 
to  call  out  more  permanently,  those  trains  of  emotion,  in  which  the  delight 
of  poetry  will  probably  be  found  to  consist.  They  may  not  be  so  loudly  oor 
so  universally  applauded;  but  their  fame  will  probably  endure  longer,  ud 
they  will  be  oftener  recalled  to  mingle  with  the  reveries  of  solitary  \tasm, 
or  (he  consolati<ons  of  real  sorrow. 

There  is  a  sort  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  as  there  is  a  sort  of  flowers,  which  can 
bear  the  broad  sun  and  the  ruffling  winds  of  the  world, — which  thrive  un- 
der the  handsand  eyes  of  indrscriminating  multitudes,  and  please  as  muck 
in  hot  and  crowded  saloons,  as  in  their  own  sheltered  repositories;  but  the 
liner  and  the  purer  sorts  blossom  only  in  the  shade,  and  never  give 
out  their  sweets  but  to  those  who  seek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion of  the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth.  There  are  torrents  and  cascades 
which  attract  the  admiration  of  tittering  parties,  and  of  which  even  the  busy 
must  turn  aside  to  catch  a  transient  glance;  but "  the  haunted  stream" 
steals  through  a  still  and  a  solitary  landscape;  and  its  beauties  are  never 
revealed,  but  to  him  who  strays,  in  calm  contemplation,  byitscouise,  and 
follows  its  wainderings  with  undistracted  andun  imipatient  admiration.  There 
is  a  reason,  too,  for  all  this,  which  may  be  made  more  plain  than  by  me- 
taphors. 

The  highest  delight  which  poetry  produces,  does  not  arise  from  the  mere 
passive  perception  of  the  images  or  sentiments  which  it  presents  to  the  mind, 
but  from  the  excitement  which  is  given  to  its  own  eternal  activity,  and  the 
character  which  is  impressed  on  the  train  of  its  si^ntaneous  conceptions. 
Even  the  dullest  reader  generally  sees  more  than  is  directly  presented  to 
him  by  the  poet ;  but  a  lover  of  poetry  always  sees  infinitely  more;  and  is 
often  indebted  to  his  author  for  little  more  than  an  impulse,  or  lhekey-BOl« 
of  a  melody,  which  his  fancy  makes  out  for  itself.  Thus,  the  effect  of  poe- 
try depends  more  on  the  Jruif/ulness  of  the  impressions  to  which  it  P'^ 
rise,  than  on  their  own  individual  force  or  novelty ;  and  the  writers  wm 
possess  the  greatest  powers  of  fascination,  are  not  those  who  present  us  vitli 
the  greatest  number  of  lively  images  or  lofty  sentiments,  but  who  "*^^ 
cessfuUy  impart  their  own  impulse  to  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  fed- 
ings,  and  give  the  colour  of  their  brighter  conceptions  to  those  which  Iney 
excite  in  us.  Now,  upon  a  little  consideration,  it  will  probably  api*jj^ 
that  the  dazzling,  and  the  busy  and  marvellous  scenes  which  constitute  w 
whole  charm  of  some  poems,  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  produce  tdfi 
effect,  as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which  are  borrowed  from  or- 
dinary life,  and  coloured  from  familiar  affections.  The  object  is,  to  awasen 
in  our  minds  a  train  of  kindred  emotions,  and  to  excite  our  ""*^'°**JJ!lj 
work  out  for  themselves  a  tissue  of  pleasing  or  impressive  concepuoW' 
But  it  seems  obvious,  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  s« 
rounding  us  gradually  with  those  objects,  and  involving  usinlhosesiluatiowi, 
wUh  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  feeling*^* 
poet, — than  by  startling  us  with  some  tale  of  wonder,  or  atteippting  to 

i;a§e  our  affections  for  personages,  of  whose  character  and  condition^*  ^ 
ittle  able  to  form  any  conception.  These,  indeed,  are  more  su*^  '"^.^ 
other  to  produce  a  momentary  sensation,  by  the  novelty  and  ®**^  j,j^ 
with  which  they  are  commonly  attended ;  but  their  power  is  spent « 
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first  Impulse ;  they  do  not  strike  rootand  genninate  in  the  ifnlnd,  like  the 
seeds  of  its  native  feelings;  nor  propagate  throughout  the  imagination  that 
long  series  of  delightful  movements,  which  is  only  excited  when  the  song 
of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  our  familiar  feelings. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  most  powerful  and  enchanting 
poetry  is  that  which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  just  representation  of 
common  feelings  and  common  situations,  and  not  on  the  strangeness  of  its 
incidents,  or  tfie  novelty  or  exotic  splendour  of  its  scenes  and  characters. 
The  difficulty  is,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  requisite  force,  elegance,  and  dignity 
to  these  ordinary  subjects,  and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the  heart,  by  that 
true  and  concise  expression  of  natural  emotion,  which  is  among  the  rarest 
gills  of  inspiration.  To  accomplish  this,  the  poet  must  do  much;  and 
the  reader  something.  The  one  must  practice  enchantment,  and  the  other 
submit  to  it.  The  one  must  purify  his  conceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or 
artificial ;  and  the  other  must  lend  himself  gently  to  the  impression,  and 
refrain  from  disturbing  it  by  any  movement  of  worldly  vanity,  derision,  or 
hardhearted ness.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  the  expression  of  simple 
emotion  is  so  obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by  affectation,  that 
though  the  sentiment  itself  be  still  familiar  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
the  verbal  representation  of  it  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  One  set* 
of  writers,  accordingly,  finding  the  whole  language  of  men  and  women  too 
sophisticated  for  this  purpose,  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for  a 
more  suitable  phraseology ;  another  has  adopted  the  style  of  courtly  Arcad- 
ians ;  and  a  third,  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.  So  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
express  natural  feelingjs,  than  to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies  I 

But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  part,  there  are  many  causes  which 
may  obstruct  his  immediate  popularity.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  sensibility  to  perceive  his  merit.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  can  admire  a  florid  description,  or  be  amused  with  a  wonderful 
story,  to  whom  a  pathetic  poem  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  second  place, 
it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  A  picturesque  stanza 
may  be  well  enough  relished  while  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair  combed ; 
but  a  sense  of  tenderness  or  emotion  will  not  do  for  the  corner  of  a  crowded 
drawing-room.  Finally,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim 
the  merits  of  such  a  writer.  Those  who  feel  the  most  deeply,  are  most  given 
to  disguise  their  feelings;  and  derision  is  never  so  agonising  as  when  it 
pounces  on  the  wanderings  of  misguided  sensibility.  Considering  the  habits 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and  the  fashion,  which,  though  not 
Immutable,  has  for  some  time  run  steadily  in  an  opposite  direction,  we 
should.not  f^e  much  surprised  if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its 
pathos,  and  in  the  softness  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  its  representations  of 
domestic  life  and  romantic  seclusion,  should  meet  with  less  encouragement 
than  it  de^rves.  If  the  volume  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  unknown 
writer,  indeed,  we  should  feel  no  little  apprehension  about  its  success ;  but 
Mr.  Campbeirs  name  has  power,  we  are  persuaded,  to  ensure  a  very  par- 
tial and  a  very  general  attention  to  whatever  it  accompanies,  and,  we  would 
fain  hope,  influence  enough  to  reclaim  the  public  taste'to  a  juster  standard 
of  excellence.  The  success  of.his  formerwork,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove 
our  anxiety  for  the  fortune  of  this.  It  contained,  perhaps,  more  brilliant 
and  bold  passages  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem  before  us;  but  it  was 
inferior,  we  think,  in  softness  and  beauty;  and,  being  necessarily  of  a  more 
desultory  and  didactic  character,  had  far  less  pathos  and  interest  than  this 
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rery  simple  tele.  Those  who  tdmired  the  PleasnreB  of  Hope  for  (he  peange 
aboQt  Bmna  and  Kosciuako,  may  perhaps  be  soineirhat  disappotBtd  ^ 
the  gender  tone  of  Gertrude ;  but  those  who  loved  that  charmiiig  work  for 
its  pictures  of  infancy  and  of  mslernal  and  connubial  lore,  may  ret4onbere 
wiUi  the  assurance  oi  a  atill  Ugher  gratificatioDr. 

We  dose  ttris  Tolume,  on  the  whole,  ^witfa  feelings  of  legrd  for  ite  diori- 
ness,  and  of  admiration  for  the  geniua  of  its  ant)ior.  There  ate  but  Ifo 
noble  sorts  of  poetry, — the  pathetic  and  the  sublime ;  and  we  think  he  bis 
given  very  extraordmary  proofis  of  his  talents  for  both.  There  is  soioelhiig, 
too,  we  wiH  venture  to  add,  in  the  style  of  many  oS  his  eonceptioos,  whicii 
irresistibly  impresses  us  vrith  the  conviction,  that  be  can  do  much  greiier 
things  than  he  has  hitherto  accomplished ;  and  leads  us  to  regard  hka,  even 
yet,  as  a  poet  of  still  greater  promise  than  performance.  It  seems  iomm 
if  the  natural  force  and  boldness  of  his  ideas  were  habitually  cheeked  by  a 
certain  fastidious  timidity,  and  an  anxiety  about  the  minor  graces  o(  correct 
and  chastened  composition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  bis  grettesl  tod 
most  lofty  flights  have  been  made  in  those  smaller  pieces,  about  which,  it 
is  natwal  to  think,  he  must  have  felt  least  solicitude ;  and  that  he  has  »l^ 
ceeded  most  S{dendidly  where  he  must  have  been  most  free  from  the  fear 
of  failure.  We  wish  any  praises  or  exhortations  of  ours  had  the  power  lo 
give  htm  confidence  in  his  owiir  great  talents;  and  hope  earnestly,  thai  he 
will  now  meet  with  such  encouragement,  as  may  set  him  above  all  restraiBts 
that  proceed  from  apprehension,  and  induce  htm  to  give  tree  scope  to  that 
genius,  of  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  Father 
the  grace  than  the  richness.  * 


PROFESSOR  WILSON,  f 


This  is  a  new  recrtrft  to  the  compamy  of  lake  poets ;— and  one  who,  Itm 
his  present  bearing,  promises,  we  think,  not  only  to  do  them  good  senriee, 
and  to  rise  to  high  honours  in  the  corps ;  but  to  raise  ite  name,  and  advance 
its  interests,  even  among  the  tribes  (rf  the  unbellervers.  Though  he  wears 
openly  the  badge  of  their  peculiarities,  and  professes  the  most  bumble  de- 
votion to  their  great  captain,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  think  he  has  kept  clea 
of  several  of  the  fauhs  that  may  be  fmpufed  to  his  prectptoi? ;  and  aswmed, 
upon  the  whole,  a  more  attractive  aa^  contiliattng  air,  than  the  leajershe 
has  chosert  to.  follow.  He  has  the  same  predileetion^  Indeed,  forengraftin? 
powerful  emotions  on  ordinary  occurrences ;  a^wf  the  same  tendency  tt^P^* 
all  his  emotions  a  great  deal  too  far— the  same  disdain  of  all  worldly  eir- 
joyments  and  pursuits— end  the  same  occasional  mistakes,  as  toienergyMd 
simplicity  of  diction,  which  characterise  the  works  of  his  predeccsw^ 
But  he  difTcrs  from  them  in  tfiis  very  important  particular,  that  though  w 

*  1  hare  DOttlioiighlit  Heooftiry  ta  adif  to  the  sbore  htautifiil  ranarkti  0d  the  ci»i^^v: 
Campbell's  poetry  the  outline  which  the  reviewer  has  given  of  the  ppera  of  *•  0»r<riide,  »"  * 
passages  he  has  selected  to  jastif^  the  decision  he  has  pronounced.  The  flonrfuding  'Tf^'jV- 
the  genius  and  talents  of  Mr.  Campfbel)  are  in  accordance  with  IheeeBlimcDiafreaueaiJtfpi^ 
ed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  referpDce  to  that  delightful  poet.  (See^  a  review^  his '  spto"^ 
of  British  Poetry/'  Vol.  xxxi.  and  of  his  "  Theodric,"  Vol.  xli.  p.  371.)      - 

t  Wilson's  Isle  of  Palms,  and  other  Po«bib.— VoJ.  xix.  p.  873.  February,  I8W. 
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does  generally  endeavour  to  raise  a  train  of  lofty  and  pathetic  sensations 
upon  very  trifling  incidents  and  (iBimiliar  objects,  and  frequently  pursues 
Ibem  to  a  great  height  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration,  he  is  scarcely  ever 
guilty  of  the  oflence  of  building  them  upon  a  foundation  that  is  ludicrous  or 
purely  fantastic.  He  makes  more,  to  be  sure,  of  a  sleeping  child,  or  a  lonely 
cataract — and  flies  into  greater  raptures  about  female  purity  and  moonlight 
landscapes,  and  fine  dreams,  and  flowers,  and  singing-4)irds — than  most 
other  poets  permit  themselves  to  do,-^though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
poetry  to  be  enraptured  with  such  things : — but  he  does  not  break  out  into 
any  ecstacies  about  spades  or  sparrows'  eggs-— or  men  ^thering  leeches — 
or  women  in  duffle  cloaks— -or  plates  and  porringers— or  washing  tubs — 
t>r  any  of  those  baser  ihomes  which  poetry  was  always  permitted  to  disdain, 
without  any  impeachment  of  her  afiiability,  till  Mr.  Wordsworth  thought 
fit  to  force  her  into  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

Though  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  extravagant,  therefore,  he  is  not  perverse ; 
and  though  the  more  sober  part  of  his  readers  may  not  be  able  to  follow 
Ilim  to  the  summit  of  his  suUimer  sympathies,  they  cannot  be  ofiended  at 
the  Hivitation,  or  even  refuse  to  grant  him  their  company  to  a  certain  distance 
on  the  journey.  The  objects  for  which  he  seeks  to  interest  them  are  all 
diects  of  natural  interest;  and  the  emotions  which  he  connects  with  them 
are,  in  some  degree,  associated  with  them  in  all  reflecting  minds.  It  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  make  choice  of  subjects  which  are  not  only  unfit  in  themselves  to 
excite  any  serious  emotion,  but  naturally  present  themselves  to  ordinary 
minds  as  altogettier  ridiculous ;  and,  consequently,  to  revolt  and  disgust  his 
readers  by  an  appearance  of  peltry  affectation,  or  incomprehensible  conceit. 
We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  genius  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  the 
most  sincere  veneration  for  all  we  have  heard  of  his  character;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  injury  he  has  done  to  his  reputation  by  this 
poor  ambition  of  originality,  without  a  mixed  sensation  of  provocation  and 
regret.  We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  spades,  and  the  e^, 
and  the  tubs  which  he  commemorates,  actually  suggested  to  him  all  the 
emotions  and  reflections  of  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  them  the  vehicles; 
bat  they  surely  are  not  the  only  objects  which  have  suggested  similar  emo- 
tions ;  and  we  really  cannot  understand  why  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
quite  unfit  to  suggest  them  to  any  other  person  should  have  reconaimended 
diem  as  their  best  accompaniments  in  an  address  to  the  public.  We  do  not 
want  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  write  like  Pope  or  Prior,  nor  to  dedicate  his  muse 
to  subjects  which  he  does  not  himself  think  interesting.  We  are  prepared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  far  deeper  delight  to  the  songs  of  his  moun- 
Cain  solitude,  and  to  gaze  on  his  mellow  pictures  of  simple  happiness' and 
afTection,  and  his  lofty  sketches  of  human  worth  and  energy ;  and  we  only 
beg,  that  we  may  have  these  nobler  elements  of  his  poetry,  without  the 
debasement  of  childish  language,  mean  incidents,  and  incongruous  images. 
Wc  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  him,  by  hinting  at  the  prosperity  of 
Soott,  or  Campbell,  or  Grabbe;  but  he  cannot  be  scandalised,  we  think,  if 
we  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the  dutiful  disciple  and  fervent  admirer  who 
MB  now  before  us ;  and  entreat  him  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  con- 
scieDtiously  abstain  from  those  peculiarities  which  even  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  thought  it  safe  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  diction  which,  we 
think,  belong  to  his  school.     He  is  occasionally  mystical,  and  not  seldom 
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childish;  bat  he  has  less  oC  Ihese  peoilimlks  ihaa  moA  of  his  oiocittes: 
aod  there  «  one  nore  imporiaatfauit  from  which,  we  think,  lie  httflsoped 
altogether.  We  allude  bow  io  the  offeoaivo  assufnpiion  oC  eKclnnTeUsle, 
judgment,  and  aaorality,  which  pervades  most  d  the  writiiigsof  diistinefoi 
brotherhood.  There  is  a  tone  of  tca^,  keea,  and  iiridecaat  re|VQiMto 
ia  ail  the  oewuves  they  bestow,  that,  is  not  a  little  alarming  toortinry 
siiuiers.  Every  liiiag  they  do  not  like  is  aoBiirsed,  and  peslilNl,ind 
iDhumaa;  aad  they  can  scarcelf  ditfer  from  wy  body  upon  a  point  o( 
critioism,  politics,  er  Dietaphysics,  without  wondering  what  a  heart  he 
must  have ;  and  expressing,  not  merely  dissent,  bnt  loathing  and  abhonenoe. 
Neilber  is  it  very  difGctdt  to  peroei  ve,  diat  they,  think  it  barely  possible  for  aof 
one  to  have  any  just  notion  of  poetry,  any  genuine  warmth  of  aftdiooor 
philanthropy,  or  any  large  views  as  to  the  true  principles  of  happiness  and 
virtue,  who  does  not  agree  with  them  in  most  of  their  vagaries,  and  iiTei 
life  very  nearly  akin  to  that  whidi  they  have  elected  for  themselves.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns,  therefore,  and  most  of  those  who  are  engigedin  the 
ordinary  business  or  pleasures  of  society,  are  cast  off  without  ceremony  as 
iemfulided  und  4enaiurAU$ed  be\\^ ;  and  it  would  evidenttybeacoa- 
siderable  stretch  of  charity,  in  these  new  apostles  of  taste  and  ^om, 
to  believe  that  any  one  of  this  description  could  have  a  genuine  reU  for 
the  beauties  of  naliire— ^oould  feel  any  ardent  or  devoted  atlachmeDtto 
another, — or  even  comprc^nd  the  great  principles  upon  which  prmteaod 
public  virtue  must  be  founded.  Mr.  Wilson,  however,  does  not  seep  to 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  tliis  extraordinary  monopoly ;  but  speaks  with  t 
tone  of  indulgent  and  open  sodality,  which  is  as  engaging  as  the  jealoes  ua 
assuming  maaoer  of  some  of  his  models  is  offensive.  The  most  fltriUig 
characteristic,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  great  charm  of  the  volume  befoieai, 
is  the  spirit  of  warm  and  unaffected  philanthropy  which  breathes  ov^ 
every  page  of  it — ^that  delighted  tenderness  wiUi  which  the  writer  dw 
on  the  bliss  of  childhood,  and  the  dignity  of  female  innooenoe--aDd  thil 
young  enthusiasm  which  leads  him  to  luxuriate  in  the  descriptiou  « 
beautiful  nature  and  the  joys  of  a  life  of  retirement.  If  our  readers  cio 
contrive  to  combine  these  distinguishing  features  with  our^general  refereaee 
of  tlie  author  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey ,  they  will  hi*^ 
as  exact  a  conception  of  his  poetical  character  as  can  be  necessary  to  propA 
Ihem  tor  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  works  that  are  now  offered  to  then 
perusal.  * 


BilRRY  CORNWALL.f 


.  A  good  imitation  of  what  is  excellent  i&  generally  preferable  to  origiBa 
mediocrity :— only  it  provokes  dangerous  comparisons — and  makes  bDtf<B> 
more  conspicuous-— and  sometimes  reminds  us  that  excellent  things  an 
imitable  by  their  faults — and  that  too  diligent  a  study  of  the  wonder^  of  An 
is  apt  to  lead  into  some  forgelfuUiess  of  tbs  beauties  of  Nature. 
In  spite  of  all  these  dangers,  we  must  say  that  the  author  beibrB  oi  i>' 

•  See  another  reviow  of  WilMii'Bf>oe(ry,  equally  complimentary.  Vol.  xx? i.  p.  45K 
t  ASfcflian  Siory^aod  other  Poems.   Bf  Barry  Ci>rn wall— Vol.  xxxni.  p.  1«  J*"*^' 
1820. 


Tery  good  imiutor-^and  ynque^dnably,  for  the  most  p^rt,  of  very  good 
mod^.  Hi6  style  it  chiefly  moulded,  and  his  versificatioti  modulaied,  ou 
tlie  patfetn  of  Shakspeaie,  and  the  other  dramatists  of  that  glorious  agc-^ 
pinicularly  MarloW)  Beaumont  and  Fletdh«r,  and  Massinger.  He  has 
ato  copied  something  from  Milton  And  Ben  Jonson^  and  the  amorous  cava^- 
Hers  of  the  Usurpation-^^nd  then  passing  disdainftilly  oter  all  the  inter- 
mediate writers,  has  flung  himself  fairly  into  the  arms  of  Lord  Byron, 
Coleridge,  WordswcNTth,  and  Leigh  Hunt.— >This  may  be  thought,  per-- 
haps,  rather  a  violent  transition;  and  likely  to  lead  td  something  of  an  in-^ 
congruous  mitture.  But  the  materials  really  harmonise  very  tolerably ; 
and  ttie  candid  reader  of  the  worfL  will  easily  discover  the  secret  of  this 
amalgamation. 

In  the  jlra^  place,  Mr.  Cotnwull  is  himself  A  poi^t^nd  one  of  no  mean 
nte  ;«-^and  not  being  a  maker  of  parodies  or  centos,  he  does  not  imitate 
by  indiscriminately  caricaturing  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  his  models, 
or  crowding  together  their  eitemal  or  mechanical  characteristics-^but 
merely  disciplines  his  own  genius  in  the  schopl  of  their8*-^nd  tinges  the 
creatures  of  his  fancy  with  the  colouring  which  glo.ws  in  theirs.    In  the 
Hisfi  plaoe,  and  what  is  much  more  important,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man 
may  imitate  Shakspeare  and  his  gfeat  compeers,  Without  presuming  to  rival 
Ibeir  variety  or  universality,  and  merely  by  endeavouring  to  copy  one  or 
two  of  their  many  styles  and  excellences.-^Xhis  is  the  case  with  Mr.  d. 
He  does  not  meddle  with  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  mighty  poet, 
and  still  less  With  his  boundless  humour  and  fresh-springing  merriment. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  Falstaff  or  Silence ;  and  does  not  Venture  him- 
self in  the  lists  with  Macbeth,  or  Lear,  or  Othello.     It  is  the  tender,  the 
sweet,  and  the  fanciful  only,  that  he  aspires  to  copy->-the  girlish  innocence 
$»A  lovely  sorrow  of  luliet,  Imogen,  Perdfta,  or  ViQlah-*4he  enchanted  so- 
lltnde  of  Prospero  and  his  daughter — the  etherial  loves  and  jealousies  of 
Olmron  and  Titania,  and  those  other  magical  scenes,  all  perfumed  with 
love  and  poetry,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  celestial  spring,  which  lie 
scattered  in  every  part  of  his  writings. — ^The  genius  of  Fletcher,  perhaps, 
is  more  akra  to  Mr.  C/s  muse  of  imitation,  than  the  soaring  and  "extra- 
vagant spirit"  of  Shakspeare ;  and  we  think  wc  can  trace,  in  more  places 
Aan  one,  the  impression  which  his  fancy  has  received  from  the  patient 
suflering  and  sweet  desolation  of  Aspatia,  in  his  Maid's  tragedy.    It  is  the 
youthful  Milton  only  that  he  has  presumed  to  copy — the  Milton  of  Lycidas 
Md  Comus,  and  the  Arcades,  and  the  Seraphic  Hymns^^not  the  lofty  and 
Mstere  Milton^f  the  Paradise.    From  Jonson,  we  think,  he  has  imitated 
iome  of  those  e^tquisite  song$  and  lyrical  pieces  that  lie  buried  in  the  rub- 
Mah  of  his  masks,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  models  for  all  such  writ- 
ings down  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.    There  are  no  traces,  we  think, 
of  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Young,— -or  of  any  body  else,  indeed,  till  we  come 
down  to  Lord  Byron,  and  our  other  tuneful  contemporaries. — From  what 
we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  understood,  that  Mr.  C.  has  not  thought  of 
imitating  all  Byron,  any  more  than  all  Shakspeare.    He  leaves  untouched 
ttie  mockery  and  misanthropy,  as  well  as  much  of  the  force  and  energy,  of 
Hie  noble  Lord's  poetry-^and  betakes  himself  only  to  its  deep  sense  of 
beauty,  and  the  grace  and  tenderness  that  are  so  often  and  so  strangely  in- 
terwoven with  those  less  winning  characteristics. — It  is  the  poetry  of  Man- 
fred, of  Parisina,  of  Haid^e  and  Thyrsa,  that  he  aims  at  copying,  and  not 
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the  higher  and  more  energetic  tone  of  the  Cor^ir,  or  Childe  Harold,  or 
Don  Juan.  He  lias  indeed  borrowed  the  manner  of  this  last  piece  in  twe 
of  the  poems  in  this  little  volume— ^ut  has  f»hown  no  great  aplitode  for 
wit  or  sarcasm,  and  has  succeeded  only  in  the  parts  thai  are  pathetic  and 
tender.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  diction  of  Wordsworth  and  Colerid|^, 
and  some  imitation  of  their  beauties:  but  we  think  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius  is  more  like  that  of  Leigli  Hunt  than  any  other  author.  He  has  the 
same  play  of  fancy,  and  the  same  capacity  of  deep  and  delicate  feding, 
together  with  the  same  relish  for  the  old  Italian  poetry,  and  the  plain  and 
simple  pathos  of  Dante  and  Boccacio.  We  doubt,  however,  wlielber  he  has 
equal  force  of  original  talent,  or  whether  he  could  have  written  any  thing  so 
good,  on  the  whole,  as  the  beautiful  story  of  Rimini.  But  he  has  better 
taste  and  better  judgment-— or,  what  perhaps  is  but  Baying  the  same  thing, 
he  has  less  affectation,  and  for  less  conceit.  He  has  scarcely  any  other 
affectation,  indeed,  than  is  almost  necessarily  implied  in  a  sedulous  imitator 
of  difficult  models — and  no  visible  conceit  at  alK  On  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  help  supposing  him  to  be  a  very  natural  and  amiable  person,  who 
has  taken  to  write  poetry,  more  for  the  love  he  bears  it,  than  the  Came  to 
which  it  may  raise  him — who  cares  nothing  for  the  sects  and  factions  inlo 
whicli  the  poetical  world  may  be  divided ; — but,  regarding  himself  as  a 
debtor  to  every  {writer  who  has  given  him  pleasure,  desires  nothing  better 
than  to  range  freely  over  the  whole  Parnassian  garden,  "stealing  and  giving 
odour  "  with  a  free  spirit  and  a  grateful  and  joyous  heart. 

It  is  this  apparent  devotion  to  the  purer  part  of  his  art,  and  the  total  ex-* 
elusion  of  all  contentious  and  dogmatical  matter,  that  constitutes  the  great 
charm  of  his  writing.  The  fever  of  party  spirit,  and  the  bitterness  of  spe- 
culative contention,  have  of  late  years  infected  all  our  literature;  and 
Poetry  itself,  instead  of  being  the  balm  and  anodyne  of  minds,  hurt  and 
ruffled  w  ith  the  rugged  tasks  and  angry  struggles  of  tlie  w  orld,  has  too  often 
bceq  made  the  vehicle  of  moral  and  political  animosity,  religioiB  antipathy,. 
and  personal  offence.  We  cannot  always,  with  all  our  philosophy,  escape 
the  soil  and  tarnish  of  those  contagious  pursuits ;  but  it  is  delightful  to  turn 
from  them  awhile,  to  the  unalloyed  sweets  of  such  poetry  as  Mr.  Comwall's; 
and  to  refresh  our  fancies,  and  strengthen  and  compose  our  good  aCfections« 
among  the  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sympathy  and  sorrow,  with 
which  it  every  where  presents  us. 

*  «  *  *  9  «  • 

If  it  be  the  peculiar  province  of  Poetry  to  give  delight,  this  author  should 
rank  very  high  among  our  poets;  and,  in  spite  of  his  neglec^f  the  teniUe 
passions,  he  does  rank  very  high  in  our  estimation.  He  has  a  beautiful  fancy 
and  .a  beautiful  diction — and  a  fine  ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  and  great 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  be  aHogether 
free  from  any  tincture  of  bitterness,  rancour,  or  jealousy ;  and  never  shocks 
us  with  atrocity,  or  stiffens  us  with  horror,  or  confounds  us  wkh  the  dread- 
ful sublimities  of  demoniacal  energy.  His  soul,  on  the  contrary,  seems 
filled  to  overflowing  with  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sorrrows, 
and  tender  pity,  and  mild  and  holy  resignation.  The  character  of  his  poetry 
is  to  soothe,  and  melt,  and  delight:  to  make  us  kind,  and  thoughtful,  and 
imaginative — to  purge  away  llie  dregs  of  our  earthly  passions,  by  the  re- 
lining  fires  of  a  pure  imagination,  and  to  lap  us  up  from  the  eating  cares  of 
life,  in  visions  so  soft  and  bright,  as  lo  sink  like  morning  dreams  on  our 
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senses,  and  at  the  eame  time  so  dislinct  and  truly  fashioned  upon  the  elcr- 
nal  patterns  of  nature,  aft  to  hold  their  place  before  our  eyes  long  after  (hey 
have  again  been  opened  on  the  dimmer  scenes  of  the  world.  • 

Why  this  should  not  be  thought  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  we  profess 
ourselves  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain ;  — ^and  certainly  are  ourselves  often  in 
a  mood  to  think  that  it  is  so ;  and  to  believe  that  the  more  tremendous 
agitations  of  the  breast,  to  which  the  art  has  so  often  been  made  sub- 
servieot,  have  attracted  more  admiration,  and  engrossed  more  talent,  than 
ought  in  justice  to  have  been  assigned  them.  The  real  lovers  of  poetry,  we 
suspect,  will  generally  incline  their  ears  most  willingly  to  its  softer  and  more 
winning  strains — nor  can  we  believe  that  it  was  for  them  that  its  more 
lomultuous  measures  were  invented.  Men  of  delicate  sensibility  and  in- 
flammable imaginations  do  not  require  the  stronger  excitement  of  those 
boisterous  and  agonising  eniotions,  without  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
rouse  the  sympathies,  of  more  tardy  and  rugged  natures.  The  poetical 
temperament  is  intrinsically  dreamy  and  contemplative ;  and  subsists  in 
passionate  imaginings,  and  beautiful  presentments  of  the  foncy.  Wrath, 
and  scorn,  and  misanthropy,  are  scarcely  among  its  natural  elements.  It 
has  but  little  legitimate  affinity  with  horror  and  agony,  and  none  at  all  with 
avenien  and  disgust;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that  it  should  very  long 
maintaiD  its  attraction  where  the  predominating  feelings  it  excites  are  those 
of  dread,  astonishment,  and  disdain.  Some  strong  and  gloomy  spirits  (here  ' 
may  l>e,  that  really  enjoy  the  stormy  trouble  of  the  elements;  but  (he 
greater  and  the  better  part  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  will  always  be  happy  to 
escape  to  milder  and  more  temperate  regions,  and  to  pursue  their  medita- 
tions among  enchantments  of  a  more  engaging  character,  and  forms  of  a 
gentler  aspect.^ 


KEATS,  t 

We  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  which  these  volumes:, 
display,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes  through  all  their  extrava- 
gance. That  imitation  of  our  older  writers,  and  especially  of  our  older  dra- 
matists, to  which  we  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that  we  have  somewhat 
coBtritmted,  has  brought  on,  as  it  were,  a  second  spring  in  our  poetry;  — 
and  few  of  its  blossoms  are  either  more  profuse  of  sweetness^,  or  richer  in 
promise,  than  this  which  is  now  before  us.  Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is 
still  a  very  young  man ;  and  his  whole  works,  indeed,  bear  evidence  enough 
of  the  fact.  They  are  full  of  extravagance  and  irregularity,  rash  attempts 
at  originality,  interminable  wanderings,  and  excessive  obscurity.  They 
manifestly  require,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  that  caU  be  claimed  for  a 
first  attempt: — but  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that  they  deserve  it;  for  they 
are  flushed  all  over  with  the  rich  li^ts  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured  and 
bestrewn  with  the  flowers  of  poetry^  that  even  while  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoxication  of  their 
sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts,  to  the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  pre- 

*  The  coocludioz  |>ani«ra|»h  of  this  critique  is  taken  from  ^review  of  Corowairti  **  AfMrrian 
Coloona,"  Vol.  xxuv.  p.449. 
t  EndyiiKoa,  and  other  Poema.;  Bji  John  Keato.— VoL  xxxiv.  p.  203     August,  IWJ. 
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sent.     The  models  upoo  whieh  he  has  fdrmed  Umsrif » in  the  Endynioe, 
liio  earliest  and  by  imieh  ttie  mo9i  conaMeriMe  oC  his  poem»,  are  obTiously 
the  Faithful  Shepberde$f  of  Fletcher,  and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonaoa; 
^t^lho  exquisite  metres  and  inspired  diolion  of  which  he  has  copied  with  great 
boldness  and  fi4rii(y,--*^nd,  Uke  his  great  originak^  baa  also  eoolriTed  to 
impart  to  tbe  wt^ole  pieee  that  true  rural  and  poetical  air»  which  bveathcs 
oaly  in  them  and  in  Theoerilusiy-^vhicli  is  at  once  homely  aod  w/Q/atic, 
luxurious  and  nvie,  and  sets  befoce  ua  the  gemiine  sights  and  sounds  aad 
sQfiells  of  the  country,  with  all  the  magk  and  grace  of  Elysium.    Hia  aulieal 
has  the  disadvantage  of  being  myUiological ;  and  in  this  reaped^  as  wdl 
on  aecount  of  the  raised  and  rapturous  lone  it  consequently  asannaes* 
poetry  may  be  better  compared  perhaps  to  the  Gomus  and  the  Arcades  ef 
Milton,  o{  whieh  also  there  are  many  traces  of  imitation.    The  grenl  di»" 
tinetioft»  howeyer^  between  him  and  these  divine  authots  is,  that  imasina* 
Ikm  in  them  is  sik)ordinate  to  reason  amd  judgment,  while  with  bjjn,  U  in 
paramount  and  sopreme  ;*^that  their  ornaments  and  imagea  are  eaiployed 
lo  embellish  and  recommend  just  sentimenis,  engaging  incidents,  and  natural 
eharactefs»  while  his  are  poured  out  without  measure  or  res(valnt>  mid  with 
no  apparent  design  but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the  author,  and  give  vent 
to  the  overflowing  vein  of  hia  fancy.    The  ihin  and  scanty  tissueof  his  story 
is  merely  the  light  fraa^e^wofk  on  wUdi  his  florid  wreaths  are  susfiended; 
and  while  his  imaginatioas  go  rambling  and  entangling  themarives  every 
where,  like  wild  honeysuckli^  a^l  idea  of  sober  reason,  and  plan,  and  con- 
sistency^ is  utterly  forgotten,  and  are  ''strangled  in  their  waste  fertility." 
A  gireat  part  of  (he  work,  iadeed,  is  written  in  the  strangest  and  most  fan- 
tastical manner  that  can  be  imagined.   It  seems  as  If  the  author  had  Yentured 
every  thing  that  occurred  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  glittering  image  or  strikiag 
expression — ^taking  the  first  word  that  presented  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme, 
and  then  made  that  word  the  germ  of  a  new  cluster  of  images — a  hint  fwa 
new  excursion  of  the  fancy — and  so  wandered  on,  equally  forgetful  whence 
he  came,  and  heedless  whither  he  was  going,  till  he  had  covered  his  pages 
with  an  interminable  arabesque  of  connected  and  incongruous  figures,  that 
muUi{)]ied  as  they  extended,  and  were  only  harmonised  by  the  brightness  of 
their  lints,  and  the  graces  of  their  forms.     In  this  rash  and  headlong  career 
ho  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  (allures.     There  is  no  work,  aeeording^v, 
from  which  a  malicious  critic  could  ouH  more  matter  for  ridieule,  or  seleet 
more  obscure,  unnatural,  or  absurd  passages.    But  we  do  not  lake  #A«f 
to  be  our  office ;— and  just  beg  leave,  on  the  contrary,  to  say,  that  any  one 
who,  on  this  account,  would  represent  the  whole  poem  as  de^iciA>le,  muBl 
either  have^  no  notion  of  poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

It  Is,  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as  of  absurdity;  and  he  who 
does  not  find  a  great  deal  in  ft  to  admire  and  to  give  delight,  cannot  in  his 
heart  see  much  beauty  in  the  (wo  exquisite  dramas  to  whid^  we  have 
already  alluded,  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in  some  of  the  finest  crenlions 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  There  are  veiy  many  such  persons,  wn  Ter^ 
believe,  even  among  the  reading  and  ju<hcto«s  part  of  the  eommanity— 
correct  scholars,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  and,  it  may  be,  ^ery 
classical  composers  in  prose  and  in  verse— but  utterly  ignorant  of  the  true 
genius  of  Eliglish  poetry,  and  ineapable  of  estiuHiling  its  appropriate  and 
most  exquisite  beauties.  With  that  spirit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Keats  is  deeply  imbued— and  of  those  beatUies  ho  has  presented 
us  with  many  striking  examples.    Wc  arc  very  much  inclined  indeed  to 
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add,  that  ire  d(^  iot  kwyvr  toy  hoA  whieh  we  wotiM  sooner  employ  &»  a 
te«l  ta  aaeerlaiD  whether  any  one  had  in  him  a  natite  relish  for  poetry,  and 
a  gBDukie  aensibiliCy  to  it»  iaAriMic  charm.    The  greater  and  more  di9- 
liBguiahed  poets  of  our  country  ha?e  ao  mudi  ebe  in  ttiem  to  gratify  other 
tastes  and  pvopenatties,  that  t|iey  are  pretty  awe  lo  captivate  and  amuse 
those  to  whom  their  poetry  is  bat  an  hmderasse  and  obstraetion,  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  it  coastitates  their  chief  attraction.     The  interest  of  the 
stories  they  tell*- the  rivaeity  of  the  cbaractefs  they  delineate— the  weight 
and  foffce  of  the  maxiaBB  and  sentiments  in  which  they  abound — the  very 
pathos  and  wit  and  hnuDoiar  they  display,  which  may  all  and  each  of  them 
eoDst  apart  from  their  poetry  and  independent  of  it,  are  qnite  sufficient  to 
aeooiint  for  their  popolarity,  without  referring  much  to  that  stil)  higher 
gift,  by  which  they  subdue  to  their  eachaatments  those  whose  souls  are 
attna^d  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetrj.    It  iso»ly  where  those  other  re- 
coaaoiendatioiis  are  wanting,  or  eiiil  in  a  weaker  degree,  that  the  true 
foree  of  the  attraetidii,  exercised  by  the  pute  poetry  with  whieh  they  are 
so  ofleD  coaabiaed,  can  be  fairly  appreciated-^where,  without  much  in- 
cident or  many  characters,  and  witti  linle  wit,  wisdom,  or  arrangement,  a 
Dumber  of  bright  pidujpes  are  presented  to  the  imagtnatiott,  and  a  fine 
feeling  expressed  of  those  mysterious  relations  by  which  visible  external 
things  are  assimilated  with  inward  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  become  the 
images  and  exponents  of  all  passions  and  afiections.     To  an  unpoetical 
reader  such  passages  always  appear  mere  raving  and  absurdity— and  to 
this  censure  a  very  great  part  of  the  volume  before  us  will  certainly  be 
exposed,  with  this  class  oi  readers.     Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  fitter 
audience,  however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted,  that,  besides  the  riot 
and  extravagniee  of  his  fancy,  the  scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  Eeats's 
poetry  is  rather  too  dreary  and  abstracted  to  excite  the  strongest  interest, 
or  to  sustain  the  attention  throagb  a  work  of  any  great  eompass  or  extent. 
He  deals  too  much  with  shadowy  and  ineomprehensible  beings,  and  is  too 
coQSlsBlly  rapt  into  an  extraaumdane  Elysium,  to  command  a  lasting 
interest  with  ordinary  mortals — ^aad  must  emplDy  the  agency  of  more 
varied  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wishes  to  take  rank  with  the  seducing 
poets  of  this  or  of  former  generations.    There  is  something  very  curious 
too,  we  think,  in  the  way  in  which  he,  and  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  also,  have 
dedii  with  the  Pagan  mythology,  of  which  they  have  made  so  much  use  in 
their  poetry.    Instead  of  presenting  its  imaginary  persons  under  the  trite 
and  vul|^  traits  that  belong  to  them  in  the  ordinary  systelhs,  little  more  isr 
borrowed  from  these  than  the  general  conception  of  therr  conditions  and 
relations  ;  and  an  original  character  and  distinet  individaality  is  bestowed 
apoD  then,  which  has  all  the  aKrit  of  iwvenlion,  and  all  the  grace  and 
attraction  of  the  fictieas  on  whidi  it  is  engrafted.     The  ancients,  though 
Ihey  probably  (hd  not  stand  io  any  great  awe  of  their  deities,  have  yet  ab- 
stsaned  very  moch  from  any  minute  or  dramatic  representation  -of  their 
ieriings  aaid  affections,   in  Hesiod  and  Homer,  they  are  coarsely  delineated 
by  aome  of  their  actions  and  adventures,  and  introduced  to  us  merely  as 
theagenCs  in  those  particular  transactions;  while  in  the  Hymns,  from  those 
ascribed  loOrpheos  and  Hon^r  down  to  those  of  CalHmachus,  we  have  little 
but  poaapous  epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering  commemoration  of 
their  naasi  famous  exploits^-and  are  never  allowed  to  enter  into  their 
bosoms,  or  follow  out  the  train  of  their  feelings,  with  the  presumption  Qf 
our  human  sympathy.    Except  the  love-song  of  the  Cyclops  to  his  Sea 
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Nymph,  id  Theocritus — the  Lamentation  of  Venus  for  Adonis,  in  Mosdias 
— and  the  more  receut  Legend  of  Apuleius,  we  scarcely  recoltect  a  [laasage 
in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  in  which  the  passions  of  an  immortal  are 
fairly  disclosed  to  the  scrutiny  and   observation  of  men.     The  author 
before  us,  however,  and  some  of  his  cootemporaries,  have  dealt  diffsreotif 
with  the  subject; — and,  sheltering  the  violence  of  the  fiction  under  the 
ancient  traditionary  fable,  have  created  and  imagined  an  entire  new  set 
of  characters,  and  brought  closely  and  minutely  before  us  the  loves  &id 
sorrows  and  perplexities  of  beings,  with  whose^  names  and  sapematnral 
altrihutes  we  had  long  been  familiar^  without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  their 
personal  character.     We  have  more  than  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  sudi 
personages  to  maintain  a  permanent  interest  with  the  modern  public; — 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  managed  certainly  give»  them  the 
best  chance  that  now  remains  for  them ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  the  effect  is  striking  and  graceful.    Mr.  Keats^has  unquestion- 
ably a  very  beautiful   imagination,   and  a   great  familiarity  wilh  the 
finest  diction  of  English  poetry ;  biit  he  must  learn  not  to  misuse  or  mis- 
apply these  advantages,-r-and  neither  to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nalure  and? 
study  on  intractable  themes^  nor  to  luxuriate  too  recklessly  on  sudi  as  ar& 
more  suitable. 


SHELLEY.* 


Hr.  Shelley's  style  is  to  poetry  what  astrology  is  to  natural  scienee,-^^ 
passionate  dream,  a  straining  after  impossibilities,  a  record  of  fond  con-. 
jectures,  a  confused  embodying  of  vague  abstractions, — a  fever  of  the 
soul,  thirsting  and  craving  after  what  it  cannot  have,  indulging  Its  love  dt 
power  and  novelty  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  nature,  associating  ideas^ 
by  contraries,  and  wasting  great  powers  by  their  application  to  unattainable 
objects. 

Poetry,  we  grant,  creates  a  world  of  its  own ;  but  it  creates  it  out  of 
existing  materials.  Mr.  Shelley  is  the  maker  of  his  own  poetry — out  of 
nothing.  Not  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  true  sources  of  strength  and  beauty, 
if  he  had  given  himself  fair  play  (the  volume  before  us,  as  well  as  his  othn* 
productions,  contains  many  proofs  to  the  contrary) :  but  in  him,  faney,  will, 
caprice,  predominated  over  and  absorbed  the  natural  influences  of  things; 
and  he  had  no  respect  for  any  poetry  that  did  not  strain  the  intellect  as 
well  as  fire  the  imagination — and  was  not  sublimed  into  a  high  spirit  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  Instead  of  giving  a  language  to  bought,  or 
lending  the  heart  a  tongue,  he  utters  dark  sayings,  and  deals  in  allegories 
and  riddles.  His  Muse  offers  her  services  to  clothe  shadowy  doubts  and 
inscrutable  difficulties  in  a  robe  of  glittering  words,  and  to  turn  nalnie  into 
a  brilliant  paradox.  We  thank  him — ^but  we  must  be  excused.  Where 
we  see  the  dazzling  beacon  lights  streaming  over  the  darkness  of  the  abyss, 
we  dread  the  quicksands  and  the  rocks  h&low.    Mr.  Shelley's  mind 


of  "too  fiery  a  quality  "  to  repose  (for  any  continuance)  on  the  probable  or 
the  true — it  soared  '*  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  to  the  strange,  the 
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iaiprobftble,  and  the  impossible.    He  mistook  the  nature  of  the  poet's  call- 
iQgy  which  should  be  guided  by  involuntary,  not  by  volfiDtaFy,  impulses. 
He  shook  off,  as  an  heroic  and  praiseworthy  act,  the  trammels  of  sense, 
euBtom,  and  sympathy,  and  became  the  creature  of  his  own  will;    He  was 
"  all  air,"  disdaining  the  bars  and  ties  of  mortal  mould. .  He  ransacked  his 
brain  for  incongruities,  and  belicTed  in  whateTer  was  incredible.     Almost 
all  is  effort,  almost  all  is  extravagant,  almost  all  is  quaint,  incomprehen^ 
sible,  and  «i)ortiye,  from  aiming  to  be  more  than  it  is.     Epithets  are 
applied,  because  they  do  not  fit ;  subjects  are  chosen,  because  they  are 
fepulsive ;  the  colours  of  his  style,  for  their  gaudy,  changeful,  startling 
effect,  resemble  the  display  of  fire-works  in  the  dark,  and,  like  them, 
haye  neither  durability,  nor  keeping,  nor  discriminate  form.     Yet  Mr. 
Shdley,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  man  of  genius;  and  We  lament  that 
UBControllable  violenee  of  temperament  which  gave  it  a  forced  and  false 
direction.    He  has  single  thoughts  of  great  depth  and  force,  single  images 
of  rare  beauty,  detached  passages  of  extreme  tenderness ;  and,  in  his 
smaller  pieces,  where  he  has  attempted  little,  he  has  done  most.    K  some 
casual  and  interesting  idea  touched  his  feelings  or  struck  his  fancy,  he 
expressed  it  in  pleasing  and  unaffeeted  Terse :  but  give  him  a  larger  subject, 
and  time  to  reflect,  and  he  was  sure  to  get  entangled  in  a  system.    The 
fumes  of  yanity  rolled  volumes  of  smoke,  mixed  with  sparkies  of  fire, 
from  the  cloudy  tabernacle  of  his  thought.    The  success  of  his  writings 
is  therefore  ii^  general  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  extent  of  his  under- 
takings ;  inasmuch  as  his  desire  to  teach,  his  ambition  to  excel,  as  soon  as 
it  was  brought  into  play,  encroaetted  upon,  and  outstripped,  his  powers  of 
execution.  >  ' 

Mr.  SheUey  was  a  remafkable  man.  His  person  was  a  type  and  shadow 
of  his  gem'us.  His  complexion,  fair,  golden,  freckled,  seemed  transparent 
with  aa  inward  light,  and  his  spirit  within  him 


That  you 


1 — **So  diviiielY  wrought, 

might  almost  say  his  body  ttMUght." 


He  reminded  those  who  saw  him  of  some  of  Ovid's  fables.  His  form, 
graceful  and  slender,  drooped  like  a  flower  in  the  breeze.  But  he  was 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  thought  which  he  aspired  to  bear,  and  was 
withered  in  the  lightning^are  of  a  ruthless  philosophy  1  He  mistook  the 
nature  of  his  own  faculties  and  feelings-^the  lowly  children  of  the  valley,  by 
whidi  the  skylark  makes  its  bed,  and  the  bee  murmurs,  for  the  proud  cedar 
or  the  niountain-pine,  in  which  the  eagle  builds  its  eyry,  ''and dallies 
with  Uie  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun."  He  wished  to  make  of  idle  verse  and 
idler  prose  the  frame-work  of  the  universe,  and  to  bind  all  possible  existence 
in  the  visionary  chain  of  intellectual  beauty— 

**  More  subtle  web  Aradioe  canaot  spin, 
Nor  the  fine  nets,  which  oft  we  worea  see 
Of  soorcb*d  dew,  do  not  in  the  air  more  lightly  flee." 

PerfaapB  some  lurking  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  the  lofty  walk  which 
he  attempted  irritated  his  impatience  and  his  desires ;  and  urged  him  on, 
with  winged  hopes,  to  atone  for  past  failures,  by  more  arduous  efforts,  and 
more  unavailing  struggles. 

With  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Shelley  was  an  honest  man.  His  unbelief  and 
his  presumption  were  parts  of  a  disease,  which  was  not  combined  in  him 
either  with  indifference  to  human  happiness,  or  contempt  for  human  in-* 
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ftrmUiea.  There  was  neilbcr  seMUness  nor  maMm  al  flio  boClom  of  hm 
illoMOos.  He  was  stneere  in  dl  tan  pvofenioos ;  and  ke  pnctised  what  ko 
preached — to  hia  own  mffidenl  cost.  He  followed  up  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  his  theoretical  principlei  in  hit  owa  penon,  anil  was  ready  to  share 
both  the  benefit  aad  the  penalty  with  others.  He  thought  a»d  acted  log^ 
cally ,  and  was  what  he  proinsed  to  be^— a  sineere  lover  of  Iralh,  of  nlnre, 
and  of  hunan  kind.  To  all  the  lageol  paradox  he  uoitedaaiinaceaailable 
candour  md  severitf  of  reasoniag :  m  spits  of  an  aristocratie  edvoaliea,  ko 
retained  in  kis  BEMmners  Ike  staBi^icity  of  a  prirailiTe  apotde.  Ao  Epiciiica» 
in  his  sentiments^  he  lived  widk  the  Cragality  and  abstemioiisness  of  an 
ascetic.  His  fault  was,  that  he  had  no  deference  for  the  opinions  of  otheisv 
too  little  sympathy  with  theer  feelings  (wWch  he  thought  he  had  a  right  l» 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  hia  own,  to  a  grand  eAical  eoqierimenl) — mtd  IrtisM 
too  implicitly  to  the  Kght  of  his  own  mind,  and  lo  the  warmth  of  his  aw» 
impulses.  He  was  indeed  the  most  striking  example  we  remember  ci  the 
two  extremes  described  by  Lord  Bacon  as  the  great  intpedimeots  to  honan 
improvement,  the  k>ye  ol  Noveby ,^  and  the  love  of  AnCiqirity.  *'  The  Hm 
of  these  (irapedimenis>  is  an  extreme  aflbetioii  of  two  extrenMies,  ttie  one 
Antiquity,  tlie  other  !9oveHy;  wherein  it  ssemeth  the  ^iM^en  of  Tibk  do 
take  after  the  nature  and  nuJice  of  the  father.  For  as  he  devoureth  Ms 
children,  so  one  of  them  seeketb  to  devour  and  soppress  the  ottier;  iMHe 
AntM]uity  envielh  thne  should  ko  new  addMions,  and  'NoveMy  cannot  ke 
content  to  add,  but  it  may  deface.  Surely  the  ad? ice  of  the  Prophet  is  the 
true  direction  in  this  natter:  Stand  «^<mi  the  oii  waf$,  ami  9&e  toAai;!  ft 
tke  right  mmd  good  nm^r,  and  walk  thefein.  Antiquity  deservvth  that 
reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  what  is 
the  best  way;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  take  pro- 
gression. And  to  speak  truly,  AnHquitao  aoeuli  Jhtwontao  mufM.  Tkess 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  wbick 
we  count  ancient,  ordine  retrogrado,  by  a  computation  backwards  from 
ourselves."  (Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I.  p.  A6.) — Such  is  the 
text;  and  Mr.  Shelley's  writings  are  a  splendid  commentary  on  one  half 
of  it.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  his  career  may  not  be  uninstruclive 
even  to  those  whom  it  most  offended ;  and  might  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  and 
warning  no  less  to  the  bigot  than  the  sciolist.  We  wish  to  speak  of  the 
errors  of  a  man  of  genius  with  tenderness*  His  nature  was  kind,  and 
his  sentiments  noble;  but  in  him  the  rage  of  free  enquiry  and  private 
judgment  amounted  to  a  species  of  madness.  Whatever  was  new,  untried, 
onheard  of,  unauthorised,  exerted  a  kind  of  fascination  over  hfs  mind. 
The  examples  of  the  world,  the  opinion  of  others,  instead  of  acting  as  t 
check  upon  him,  served  but  to  impel  him  forward  with  double  velocity  in 
his  wild  and  hazardous  career.  Spurning  the  world  of  realities,  he  m^ed 
into  the  world  of  nonentities  aad  contingencies,  like  air  into  a  vacuum.  If 
a  thing  was  old  and  established,  this  was  with  him  a  certain  proof  of  its 
having  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon ;  if  it  was  new,  it  was  good  and 
right.  Every  paradooc  was  to  him  a  self-evident  tratti ;  every  prejudice  an 
undoubted  absurdity.  The  weighA  of  anthorily,  tke  saaetion  of  ages,  Ihi 
common  consent  of  mankind,  were  vonchers  only  for  ignorance,  csror,  sod 
imposture.  Whatever  shocked  the  feelings  of  others,  eoneil»ted  his  regard ; 
whatever  was  light,  extravagani,  and  vain,  was  to  hiaa  a  pto^rttonable 
relief  from  the  duhMss  and  sliiptdity  of  established  opinions.  The  worst  of 
it  however  was,  that  he  thus  gave  great  enconragemeni  to  these  who  believs 
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in  all  received  absurdities,  aad  are  wedded  to  all  enaling  abases;  his  ex* 
Iffavaganoe  seening  to  sanctioa  tbeir  grosaoeas  and  selfishness,  as  theirs 
were  a  full  jusliSoalioD  of  his  folly  and  eceoDlridty .  The  two  entreoies  id 
this  way  often  meet,  jostle>»  and  Qoafimk  ooe  another.  The  infirmilies  of 
age  are  a  foil  to  Ibe  ivesuiiiptioa  of  youth;  and  *' there  the  antics  sH," 
mocking  one  another--the  ape  Sophistry  poinltng  with  leckless  scorn  at 
"  palsied  eld."  and  ibe  bed-rid  hag,  LegitinAey^  raUliiig  her  chansa,  counting 
her  beads,  dipping  bev  bwnds  in  Mood,  and  hkssiog  herself  from  all  change 
and  (rooa  eyery  appeal  to  common  sense  and  reason !  Opinion  thus  alter- 
nates in  a  round  ot  contradictions :  the  ianpatiettce  or  obstinacy  of  the  human 
mind  takes  part  with,  and  flies  off  to  one  or  other  cf  the  two  extremes  "of 
aflection,"  and  leaves  a  hotrid  gap,  a  blank  sense  and  feeKng  in  the  middle, 
which  seems  never  likely  to  be  filled  up,  without  a  total  ehange  in  our  mode 
of  proeeeding.  The  martello-towers  with  which  we  are  to  repress,  if  we 
cannot  destroy,  the  syatena  o(  fraud  and  oppreamn,  should  not  be  castles 
in  the  air,  or  clouds  in  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  bat  the  enormous  and  ae- 
eminlated  pile  of  Amea  whidt  have  arisen  out  of  their  own  continuance. 
The  principles  of  ^midmorality^. liberty,  and  humanity,  are  not  to  be  found 
only  in  a  few  recent  writers,  who  have  disoovered  the  secret  of  the  greatest 
hi^iness  to  the  greatest  numbers,  hut  are  trntha  as  old  as  the  creation. 
To  be  convinced  ol  the  existence  of  wrong,  vre  should  read  history  rather 
than  poetry :  (be  leveis  with  which  we  must  work  ont  our  regeneration  are 
not  the  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  but  the  warm,  palpitating  fibres  of  the  human 
heart.  It  is  the  collision  of  passions  and  interests,  the  petulance  of  party- 
spirit,  and  the  perversities  of  self-will  and  self-opinion,  that  have  been  tlie 
great  obstacles  to  social  improvement— not  stupidity  or  ignorance;  and  the 
caricaturing  one  side  of  the  question  and  shocking  the  most  pardonable 

Srejudices  on  the  other,  is  not  the  way  to  allay  heats  or  produce  unanimity. 
iy  flying  to  the  extremes  of  scepticism,  we  make  others  shrink  back,  and 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  strongholds  of  bigotry  and  superstition ; — by 
■Hxing  up  doubtful  or  offensive  matters  with  salutary  and  demonstrable 
troths,  we  bring  the  whole  into  question,  fly-blow  the  cause,  risk  the 
principle,  and  give  a  handle  and  a  pretext  to  the  enemy  to  treat  all  philo- 
sophy and  all  reform  as  a  compost  of  crude,  chaotic,  and  monstrous  absur- 
dities. We  thus  arm  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  community 
against  us;  we  trifle  with  their  understandings,  and  exasperate  their  self- 
love  ;  wo  give  to  superstition  and  hijustice  all  their  old  security  and  sanctity, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  alternatives  of  impiety  and  profligacy,  and  league 
the  natural  with  the  seffish  prejudices  of  mankind  in  hostile  array  against 
OS.  To  this  consummation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  too  many  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  productions  pointedly  tend.  He  makes  no  account  of  the  opiniona 
of  ottiers,  or  the  consequences  of  any  of  his  own;  but  proceeds — tasking 
bis  reason  to  the  utmost  to  account  for  every  thing,  and  discarding  every 
thing  as  mystery  and  error  for  which  he  cannot  account  by  an  effort  oC 
■wre  iotelligence-Hneasuring  man,  providence,  nature,  and  even  his  own 
heart,  by  the  limits  of  the  understanding— now  hallowing  high  mysteries,^ 
nnw  desecrating  pure  sentiments,  according  as  they  fall  in  with  or  exceed 
those  limits;  and  exalting  and  purifying,,  with  Promethean  heat,  whatever 
be  does  not  confound  and  debase. 

ttr«  Volley  died,  it  seems,  with  a  volume  of  Mr.  Keats's  poetry  grasped 
with  one  hand  in  his  bosom !  These  are  two  out  of  four  poets,  patriots  and 
friends,  who  have  visited  Italy  within  a  few  years,  both  of  whom  have  been 
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soon  hurried  to  a  more  disUiDt  shore.  Keats  died  young;  and  "  yet  his 
infeliciiy  had  years  too.  mauy/'  A  canker  had  blighted  the  tender  bloom 
that  o'erspread  a  bee  in  which  youth  and  genius  strove  with  beauty.  The 
sha^t  was  sped— ?-yenal,  vulgar,  venomous,  that  drove  him  from  his  country, 
with  sickness  and  penury  for  companions,  and  followed  him  to  his  grave. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  could  trample  on  the  faded  flower — men  lo 
whom  breaking  hearts  a«e  a  subject  of  merriment  — who  laugh  loiid  over 
the  silent  urn  of  Genius,  and  play  out  their  game  of  venality  and  inCimy 
with  the  crumbling  bones  of  their  victims!  To  this  band  of  immortals  a 
third  has  since  been  added! — a  mightier  genius,  a  haughtier  spirit,  whose 
stubborn  impatience  and  Achilles-like  pride  only  Death  could  quell. 
Greece,  Italy,  the  world,  have  lost  their  poet-hero ;  and  his  death  has 
spread  a  wider  gloom,  and  been  recorded  with  a  deeper  awe,  than  has 
waited  on  the  obsequies  of  any  of  the  many  great  who  have  died  in  our 
remembrance.  Even  detection  has  been  silent  at  his  tomb;  and  the  more 
generous  of  his  enemies  have  fallen  into  the  rank  of  bis  mourners,  ilut  he 
set  like  the  sun  in  his  glory;  and  his  orb  was  greatest  and  brightest  at  the 
last,  for  his  memory  is  now  consecrated  so  less  by>  freedom  than  genius. 
He  probably  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  against  tyrants.  He  attached  himself 
to  the  cause  of  Grjeece,  and  dying,  clung  to  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and 
has  thus  gained  a  niche  in  her  history ;  for  whatever  she  claims  as  hers  is. 
immortal,  even  in  decay,  as  the  marble  sculptures  on  the  columns  of  hep^ 
(alien  temples  I 
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Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  every  thing;  nor  even  everything  they, 
attempt.  But  what  they  can  do,  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  excellently—^ 
and  much  more  frequently  with  an  absolute  and  perfect  success,  tlian  the 
aspirants  of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex.  They  cannot,  we  think, 
represent  naturally  Qie  Qerce  and  sullen  passions  of  men — ^nor  their  coarser 
vices — nor  even  scenes  of  actual  business  or  contention — and  the  mixed 
motives,  and  strong  and  faulty  characters^  by  which  affairs  of  moment  are 
usually  conducted  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  For  much  of  this  they 
are  disqualified  by  the  delicacy  of  their  training  and  habits,  and  the  still 
more  disabling  delicacy  which  pervades  their  c^onceptions  and  feelings;  and 
from  much  they  are  excluded  by  their  actual  inexperience  of  the  realities 
they  might  wish  to  describe — by  their  substantial  and  incurable  ignorance 
of  business— of  the  way  in  which  serious  affairs  are  actually  managed — and 
the  true  nature  of  the  ageqts  and  impulses  that  give  movement  and  direction 
to  the  stronger  currents  of  ordinary  life.  Perhaps  they  are  also  incapable 
of  long  moral  or  political  investigations,  where  many  complex  and  in- 
determinate elemenls  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  variety  of  opposile 
probabilities  to  be  weighed  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  They  are 
nerally  too  impatient  lo  get  at  the  ultimate  results,  to  go  well  through 
such  discussions;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imperfect  view  of  the  trutk. 
or  turn  aside  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  some  plausible  error.  This,. 
however,  we  are  persuaded,  arises  entirely  from  their  being  seldom  set  on 

•  Recordu  of  Woman:  the  Forest  Sdnctuary,  and  otlier  Porms.  By  FiUcia  Hciuaxis.— Vol.  L 
p.  33.    October,  1839. 
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such  tedious  tasks.  Their  proper  and  natural  business  is  the  praetical 
Tcgolation  of  private  life,  in  all  its  bearings,  afTections,  and  concerns ;  and 
the  questions  with  ^hich  they  have  to  deal  in  that  most  important  depart- 
ment, though  often  of  the  utmost  difficidty  and  nicety,  involve,  for  the  most 
paK,  but  few  elements ;  and  may  generally  be  better  described  as  delicate 
than  intricate; — ^requiring  for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  tact  and  fine 
perception  than  a  patient  or  laborious  examination.  For  the  same  reason 
they  rarely  succeed  in  long  works,  even  on  sut^ects  the  best  suited  to  theii" 
genius ;  their  natural  training  rendering  them  equally  averse  to  long  doubt 
and  long  labour. 

For  all  other  intellectual  efforts,  however,  either  of  the  understanding  or' 
the  fancy,  and  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  either  of  man's  strength  or 
his  weakness,  we  apprehend  them  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well  qualified 
as  their  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex;  while,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace, 
propriety,  ridicule-^their  power  of  detecting  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  af- 
fectatioA — the  force  and  promptitude  of  their  sympathy,  and  their  capacity 
of  noble  and  devoted  attachment,  and  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may 
require,  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  superiors. 

Their  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual  or  social  life,  and  the 
^ours  It  receives  from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  individuals,  they 
unconsciously  acquire,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  finest  perception  of  character 
and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinctively  schooled  in  the  deep  and 
^  dangerous  learning  of  feeling  and  emotion;  while  the  very  minuteness  with 
which  they  make  and  meditate  on  these  interesting  observations,  and  the 
finer  shades  and  variations  of  sentiment  which  are  thus  treasured  and  re- 
corded, trains  their  whole  faculties  to  a  nicety  and  precision  of  operation, 
which  often  discloses  itself  to  advantage  in  their  application  to  studies  of  a 
very  different  character.  When  women,  accordingly,  have  turned  their 
minds — as  they  have  done  but  too  seldom — to  the  exposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  branch. of  knowledge,  they  have  commonly  exhibited,  we  think, 
a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  a  more  uniform  and  complete  justness  of 
thinking,  than  their  less  discriminating  brethren.  There  is  a  finish  and 
completeness  about  every  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands,  which  indicates 
not  only  an  inherent  taste  for  elegahce  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice  ob- 
servation, and  singular  exactness  of  judgment. 

It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any  time,  to  encourage  women  to 
w^rite  for  publication,  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  it  should  be,  to  prove 
these  truths  by  examples.  Yet  there  are  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
careless  and  superficial  glance  over  the  open  field  of  literature,  to  enable  us 
to  explain,  at  least,  and  illustrate,  if  not  entirely  to  verify,  our  assertions. 
No  many  we  will  venture  to  say,  could  have  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  S6vign6,  or  the  Novels  of  Miss  Austin,  or  the  Hymns  and  Early  Lessons 
of  Mrs.Barbauld,  or  the  Conversations  of  Mrs.  Marcet.  These  perfor- 
mances, too,  are  not  only  essentially  and  intensely  feminine,  but  they  are, 
in  our  judgment,  decidedly  more  perfect  than  aory  masculine  productions 
with  which  they  can  be  brought  to  to  comparison.  They  accomplish  more 
completely  all  the  ends  at  which  they  aim,  and  are  worked  out  with  a  grace- 
fulness and  felicity  of  execution^  which  excludes  all  ideaj  of  failure,  and 
entirely  salisfi(*s  the  expectations  they  may  have  raised.  We  might  easily 
have  added  to  these  Instances.  There  are  many  parts  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
earlier  stories,  and  of  Miss  Mitford's  sketches  and  descriptions,  and  not  a 
little  of  Mrs.  Opic's,  that  exhibit  theisame  fine  and  penetrating  spirit  of  oh* 
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serratioo,  tlio  aanie  softnesd  and  delkACy  of  haad,  and  oaerHfig  truth  of  4e- 
lioeatioB,  to  which  we  have  alluded  as  diamcteriaing  the  purer  q^dmens 
of  female  art.  The  sane  distingulahitig  traits  of  a  woman's  spirit  are  visible 
through  the  grief  and  the  piety  of  Lady  Russel,  and  the  gaiety,  the  spile, 
and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  We  have  not  as  yet 
much  female  poetry  j  but  there  is  a  truly  feminine  tenderness,  purity,  and 
elegance,  in  the  Psydie  of  Mta.  Tighe,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  pteoes  of 
Lady  Craven.  On  some  of  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stai^-^her  Corinne 
especiaUy'— there  is  a  still  deeper  stamp  of  the  genius  of  her  sex.  Her  pic- 
tures of  its  boundless  devotedness — ^its  depth  and  capacity  of  suffering-^ts 
high  aspirations-^its  painful  inritability,  and  inextinguishaMe  thirst  for 
emotion,  are  powerful  specimens  of  that  morbid  anatomy  of  the  lieart,  which 
no  hand  but  that  of  a  woman's  was  fine  enough  to  have  laid  open,  or  skiJfiii 
enough  to  have  recommended  to  our  sympathy  and -love.  There  m  the 
same  exquisite  and  inimitable  delicacy,  if  not  the  same  power,  in  many  of 
the  happier  passages  of  Madame  de  9ouza  and  Madame  Cottin — lo  say 
nothing  of  the  more  lively  and  yet  melancholy  records  ot  Madame  de  Stael, 
during  her  long  penance  in  the  court  of  Uie  Duchesse  de  Maine. 

But  we  are  preluding  too  largely;  and  must  come  at  once  to  the  point  fo 
which  the  very  heading  of  this  article  has  already  admonished  the  most 
oareleai  of  our  readers  that  we  are  lending.  We  think  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  a  fine  exemplification  of  Female  Poetry — and  we  think  it  has  mudi 
of  the  perfection  which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  haj^er  prcH 
duclions  of  female  genius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not  indicate  the  very 
highest  or  most  commanding  genius ;  but  it  embraces  a  great  deal  c^  that 
which  gives  the  very  best  poetry  Its  chief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would 
strike  us,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalted,  if  it  were  not  re- 
gulated and  harmonised  by  the  most  beautiful  tas(6.  It  is  infinitely  sweet, 
elegant,  and  tender — touching,  perhaps,  and  contemplative,  rather  than 
vehement  and  overpowering ;  and  not  only  finished  throughout  with  ao 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  even  serenity  of  execution,  but  informed  with  a  pu- 
rity and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  sober  and  humble  tone  of  indul- 
gence and  piety,  which  must  satisfy  all  judgments,  and  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  are  most  alraid  of  the  passionate  exaggerations  of 
poetry.  The  diction  is  always  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  free— 4ind  Ifae 
themes,  though  of  infinite  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  origina- 
lity, and  judgment,  whidi  mark  the  same  master  hand.  These  themes 
she  has  borrowed, with  the  peculiar  interest  and  imagery  that  belong  to 
them,  from  the  legends  of  different  nations,  and  the  most  opposite  states  of 
society ;  and  has  contrived  to  retain  muQh  of  whitt  is  interesting  and  peculiar 
in  each  of  them,  without  adopting,  along  with  it,  any  of  the  revolting  or 
extravagant  excesses  which  may  characterise  the  taste  or  manners  of  the 
people  or  the  age  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  She  has  thus  transfused 
into  her  Gertnaa  or  Scandinavian  legends  the  imaginative  and  daring  tones 
of  the  originals,  without  the  mystical  exaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the  pain- 
ful fierceness  and  coarseness  of  the  other ;  she  has  preserved  the  clearness 
and  elegance  of  the  French,  without  their  coldness  or  affectation;  and  the 
tenderness  and  simplicity  of  the  eariy  Italians,  without  their  diffuseness  or 
languor.  Though  occasionally  expatiating,  somewhat  fondly  and  at  large, 
amongst  the  sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
condensation  and  brevity  in  most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost  without  excep- 
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IJOB,  a  most  jttcUeiottiaiid  vigorous  ooacluskm.  The  giieal  merit,  however, 
of  her  foetry,  is  undoubtedif  la  its  tondefsess  and  its  beauliful  imagery. 
The  first  requires  no  explanatioD ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  word 
as  to  ih»  peculiar  cfaarm  and  character  of  the  latter. 

IX  has  always  been  our  opinioo,  that  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  apart 
troaa  tbe  pathos,  Ifae  wit,  or  the  briUiant  descriptioD,  which  may  be  embo- 
died in  it,  boi  nuy  exist  equally  in  prose,  cousistB  in  the  fine  perception  and 
mid  expression  of  that  oibtle  and  nysterious  analogy  which  exists  between 
the  physical  aad  the  moral  world — ^which  makes  ootwaid  things  and  qua- 
lities the  natural  types  and  emblems  of  inward  gifts  and  emotions,  and  leads 
us  Id  ascribe  life  and  sentimenl  lo  every  thing  thai  interests  us  in  the  aspects 
of  external  nature.  The  feeling  of  this  analogy,  obscure  and  inexplicable 
as  the  theory  of  it  may  be,  is  so  deep  and  universal  in  our  nature,  that  it 
baa  stamped  itself  on  the  ordinary  language  of  men  of  every  kindred  and 
speech  :  «ad  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  half  of  the  epilliets  by  which 
we  familiarly  dasigdate  moral  and  physical  qualities,  are  in  reality  so  many 
metaphors,  borrowed  reciprocally,  upon  this  analogy,  from  fliose  opposite 
forms  of  existence.  The  very  iamiliarity,  however,  of  tlw  expression,  in 
these  instances,  takes  away  its  poetical  effect-— and  indeed,  in  substance, 
its  metaphoricd  character.  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is  entirely  for- 
gotten in  die  derivative  one  to  which  it  has  succeeded ;  and  it  requires  some 
etymological  reecdledion  to  convince  us  that  it  was  originally  nothing  else 
than  a  typical  or  analogical  illustration.  Thus,  we  talk  of  a  penetrating 
understanding,  and  a  furious  blast — a  weighty  argument,  and  a  gentle 
stream— without  being  at  all  aware  that  we  are  speaking  in  the  langui^e  of 
poetry,  and  transferring  qualities  from  one  extremity  of  the  sphere  of  being 
to  anodier.  In  these  cases,  accordingly,  the  metaphor,  by  ceasing  to  be 
felt,  in  reality  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  analogy,  being  ho  longer  intimated, 
of  course  can  produce  no  effect.  But  whenever  it  is  intimated,  it  does 
produce  an  eSect;  and  that  effect,  we  think,  is  poetry. 

It  his  substantisdly  tv?o  functions,  and  operates  in  two  directions.  In 
ibejini  place,  it  strikes  vividly  out,  and  flashes  at  once  on  our  minds,  the 
conception  of  an  inward  feeling  or  emoticm,  which  it  mi^t  otherwise  have 
been  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment  of  some  bodily  form  or  quality, 
whixh  is  instantly  felt  to  be  its  true  representative,  and  enables  us  to  fix  and 
comprehend  it  with  a  force  and  clearness  not  otherwise  attainable;  and,  in 
the  sBcond  place,  it  vivifies  dead  and  inanimate  matter  with  the  attributes 
of  living  and  sentient  mind,  and  fills  the  whole  visible  universe  around  us 
with  cAjeds  of  interest  and  sympathy,  by  tinging  them  with  the  hues  of 
life,  and  associating  them  with  our  own  passions  and  affections.  This  ma- 
gical operation  the  poet  too  performs,  for  the  most  part,  in  one  of  two  ways, 
—either  by  the  direct  fligency  of  similes  and  metaphors  more  or  less  con- 
deosed  or  developed,  or  by  the  mere  graceful  pr^entment  of  such  visible 
olijects  on  the  scene  of  his  passionate  dialogues  or  adventures,  as  partake  of 
the  character  of  the  emotion  he-wishes  to  excite,  and  thus  form  an  appro- 
priate accompaniment  or  preparation  for  its  direct  indulgence  or  display. 
The  former  of  those  methods  has,  perhaps,  been  most  frequently  employed^ 
and  certainly  has inost  attracted  attention.  But  the  latter,  though  lessob- 
trurive,  and  perbaps  less  frequently  resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  tae  most  natural  and  efficacioiis  of  the  two ;  and  Is  often 
adopted,  we  believe,  unconsciously,  by  peels  of  the  highest  order ; — tlie  pre- 
dominant emotion  of  their  minds  ovwflowing  spontaneously  on  all  the  ob^ 
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jecls  which  present  Ihemselves  to  their  fancy,  and  calling  out  from  them, 
and  colouring  with  its  own  hues,  those  that  are  naturally  emblematic  of  its 
character,  and  in  accordance  with  its  general  expression.  It  would  he  easy 
to  show  how  habilually  this  is  done  by  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  especially, 
and  how  much  many  of  their  finest  passages  are  indebted  both  for  lorce 
and  richness  of  effect  to  this  general  and  diffusive  harmony  of  the  external 
character  of  their  scenes  with  the  passions  of  their  living  agents— Ibis  har- 
monising and  appropriate  glow  with  which  they  kindle  the  whole  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  and  bring  all  that  strikes  the  sense  into  unison  with  all 
that  touches  the  heart. 

But  il  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say,  tlMlt  we  think  the  fair  wiiter 
before  us  is  eminently  a  mistress  of  this  poetical  secret ;  and,  in  truth,  ic  was 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  great  charm  and  excellence  in  her 
imagery,  that  we  have  ventured  upon  this  little  dissertation.  Almost  all  her 
poems  are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded  over  with  images  of  visi^ 
ble  beauty.  But  these  are  never  idle  ornaments.  All  her  pomps  have  a 
meaning ;  and  her  flowers  and  her  gems  are  arranged,  as  they  are  said  to 
be  among  Eastern  lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  language  of  truth  and  passion. 
This  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  some  little  pieces,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  be  purely  descriptive— ^but  are  soon  found  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a 
deep  moral  and  pathetic  impression.  But  it  is  a  troth  nearly  as  consfHCuons 
in  the  greater  part  of  her  productions;  where  we  scarcely  meet  widi 
any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered  in  by  some  such  symphony  of 
external  nature,  and  scarcely  a  lovely  picture  that  does  not  serve  as  afoie^ 

ground  to  some  deep  or  lofty  emotion. 

*  *  *  *  »  *  • 

We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  perishable  nature  of  modem  literary  fame, 
to  venture  to  predict  to  Mrs.  Hemans  that  hers  will  be  immortal,  or  even  of 
very  long  duration.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  critical  career,  we  have 
seen  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetry  pass  into  oblivion,  in  spite  of  our  feeble 
efforts  to  recall  or  retain  it  in  remembrance.  The  tuneful  quartos  of  Sou- 
they  are  already  little  better  than  lumber ;  and  the  rich  melodies  of  Keats 
and  Shelley,  and  the  fantastical  emphasis  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  plebeiaa 
pathos  of  Crabbe,  are  melling  fast  from  the  fields  of  our  vision.  The  no- 
vels of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid  strains  of  Mooro 
are  fading  into  distance  and  dimness,  except  where  they  have  been  married 
to  immortal  music ;  and  the  blazing  star  of  Byron  himself  is  receding  from 
its  place  of  pride.  We  need  say  nothing  of  Milman,  and  Groly,  and 
Alherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion  of  others,  who,  with  no  ordinary  gifts 
of  taste  and  fancy,  have  not  so  properly  survived  their  fame,  as  been  exclud- 
ed hy  some  hard  fatality  from  what  seemed  their  just  inherilance.  The 
two  who  have  the  longest  withstood  this  rapid  withisring  of  the  laurel,  and 
with  the  lea^t  marks  of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  Rogers  and  Gampbdl; 
neither  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  volumii^ous  writers,  and  both  distin- 
guished ratlier  for  the  fine  taste  and  Consummate  elejgance  of  their  writings, 
than  for  that  fiery  passipn,  ^d  disdainful  vehemence,  which  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be  so  much  more  in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  however,  be  titles  to  endudng  Came,  we  might  ven- 
ture securely  to  promise  that  rich  boon  to  the  author  before,  us ;  who  adds 
to  those  great  merits  a  tenderness  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an  ethereal 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  emanate  from  the  soul  of »  woman. 
She  must  beware  of  becoming  too  voluminous;  and  must  not  venture  a^iin 
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on  any  thing  sq  long  as  (be  ' '  Forest  Sanctuary. ''  But,  iC  the  next  genera- 
tion inherit  our  taste  for  short  poems,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily 
allow  her  to  be  forgotten.  For  we  do  noi^-hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  touching  and  accomplished  writer  of  occa* 
sional  verses  that  our  literature  has  yet  to  boast  of. 
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Though  the  productions  of  the  pencil  do  not  form  immediate  objects  of 
our  peculiar  jurisdiction,  they  are  indirectly  and  unavoidably  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  its  judgments  by  means  of  the  critical  discussions  to  which 
they  give  rise.  Wfi  cannot  decide  upon  the  principles  by  which  the  merits 
of  a  picture,  or  of  a  master,  are  tried,  without  the  privilege  of  referring  to 
our  own  perceptions  of  pictorial  beauty.  What  is  depicted  on  the  canvass 
is  necessarily  btought  under  our  review  by  what  is  impressed  on  the  page; 
and,  when  criticism  is,  on  all  sides,  busy  with  the  works  of  a  living  master, 
we  are  in  some  measure  called  to  examine  them,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
determine  w  to  the  sJLill  and  fairness  of  the  strictures  we  peruse.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  have  either  unwittingly  or  im- 
properly wandered  from  our  legitimate  province,  in  availing  ourselves  of 
the  appearance  of  a  publication  on  British  Artists,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  Ihe  works  of  one  of  the  class,  every  where  talked  of  and  criticised — tlie 
distinguished  painter  ot  Belshuzxar^s  Feast. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  British  public  by  this  and  others  of  Mr. 
Martin's  works,  is  such,  we  believe,  as  never  before  was  awakened  by 
those  of  any  other  painter.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  certain  class  of  critics,  he 
has  been  charged  with  many  and  considerable  faults ;  but,  though  we  should 
admit  the  justness  of  their  censures,  it  must  be  evident  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  an  admiration  so  enthusiastic  in  the  greater  number,  including 
many  equally  competent  to  judge  aright,  he  must  be  allowed  the  possession 
of  excellences  of  a  very  high,  if  not  indeed  of  the  highest  class.  The  causes 
of  those  varying  and  opposite  judgments  and  feelings  present  an  interesting* 
field  of  critical  enquiry ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
it,  and  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  shall  attempt  a  sort  of  pa- 
rallel between  them  aqd  those  of  a  contemporary  of  unmiogled  popularity, 
bat  of  a  very  different  class, — the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
this,  we  shall  discuss  the  nature  of  those  claims  to  our  admiration  presented 
in  the  pieces  of  the  latter,  and  show  why  all  admire  and  none  censure  them ; 
and  shall  then  try  to,  explain  how  it  is  tliat  some  but  faintly  approve,  or  de- 
cidedly condemn,  the  works  of  the  former,  while  others  fearlessly  rale  them 
among  the  very  highest  of  the  productions  of  genius. 

To  what  sentiments,  then, — to  what  faculties,— do  the  portraitures  of  Sir 
T.  Lawrence  appeal?  and  by  what  laws  are  their  merits  estimated  t  The 
answer  wUIihow  that  most  of  the  sentiments  they  awaken  are  such  as  exist 
ID  the  bosom  of  almost  every  man. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  with  truth  asserted,  that  no  human  creature  in  a 
sound  state,  mental  and  corporeal,  ever  existed,  who  was  quite  unsusceptible 

*  Um  of  Ihe  most  enioent  British  Paiotrri,  Sculplore,  and  Architects.— VoL  xllx.  p.  459 
June,  1829. 
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of  that  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  sight  of  a  clever  imitation.  The  ex-^ 
clamalion  of  a  clown,  on  beholding  the  pictured  face  of  any  person  familiariy 
known  to  him,  will  immediaMy  attest  the  pleasure  which  he  receives  from 
the  deception ;  the  most  experienced  critic  will  also  derive  satisfaction  from 
the  look  of  life  which  a  skilful  painter  can  infuse  into  his  works.  Tiie 
nearer  imitation  approaches  to  the  appearance  of  reality,  the  greater  is  the 
pleasure  excited  by  it.  The  colossal  portrait,  or  the  miniature,  of  one  s 
friend,  can  never  be  taken  for  the  living  person ;  but,  under  certain  favouring 
circumstances,  a  picture  of  the  just  dimensions  may,  for  a  moment,  cheat 
the  eye  ;  and  this  advantage,  as  far  as  it  is  worth,  the  President  possesses 
in  representing  his  figures  nearly  of  the  natural  size.  Here,  tjien,  is  one 
appeal  extending  to  every  beholder. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  class  to  whom  the  representations  of  genteel 
life  are  pleasing ;  and  Sir  T.  Lawrence  unquestionably  gives  to  his  subjects 
the  look  of  gentlemen  and  of  gentlewomen,  in  a  style  superior  to  tliat  of 
any  other  existing  painter. 

Others,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  these  two  sources,  feel 
great  delight  from  delineations  of  female  beauty  ;  and  nowhere  can  more 
exquisite  specimens  be  found  than  in  the  portraitures  under  consideration. 

A  fourth  class  will  experience  an  intense  satisfaction  from  the  display  of 
a  perfect  command  of  pencil— from  the  impress  of  the  character  of  the 
painter  upon  his  canvass;  and  in  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  touch  they  will  find 
elegance,  and  tenderness,  and  gentle  power.  This  class  comprehends  the 
superior  artists,  and,  perhaps,  but  a  few  of  the  critics  and  amateurs;  but 
the  influence  of  (heir  opinions  is  extensive. 

Another  class  of  artists  and  sound  critics  may  be  sensible  of  high  delight 
from  the  evidences  of  that  faculty,  not  a  very  common  one,  which  enables 
a  painter  to  impart  to  his  works  the  charm  of  Jine  colouring;  and  in  this 
department  of  his  art,  Sir  T.  Lawrence  is  riot  defective,  though  he  is 
assuredly  inferior  to  some  other  living  painters. 

Lastly,  a  yet  smaller  class,  but  consisting  generally  of  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  and  who  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  opinions  of  others, 
find  pleasure  from  beholdingforcibly  imprinted  upon  the  countenance,  nay, 
upon  every  attitude,— even  upon  the  very  drapery,— the  character,  the  pre- 
dominant feeling,  of  the  individual  depicted  ; — the  somewhat  breathing,  as 
it  were,  from  the  soul,  upon  every  thing  within  its  influence:  and  in  this 
respect  also,  as  far  as  his  subjects  allow,  is  Sir  T.  Lawrence  eminently  suc- 
cessful. His  Lords  are  prodigiously  lordly ; — ^his  senators  are  the  very  men, 
in  their  best  looks,  whom  we  see  in  the  two  Houses; — shrewd,  sagacious, 
and  reflecting, — conscious  of  power  and  privilege;  and  never  doubting Ibe 
result  of  the  next  election.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  with  just  clains 
upon  the  admiration  of  so  many  classes,  this  elegant  artist  should  be  so  po- 
pular ?  There  is  much  in  his  pictures  that  is  delightful,  and  iiothing  that 
can  displease.  He  makes  no  demand  upon  our  imaginations  wkh  which 
they  are  unable  to  comply.  With  him  we  are  in  a  pleasant  valley,  beside 
a  quiet  stream,  and  the  Naiades  and  the  Dryades  around  us  ara  all  the  most 
polished  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  does  not  place  us  on!  the  bnnk  of  some 
grand  but  tremendous  precipice,  and  make  our  weak  brains  Whirl  with 
giddiness  as  we  look  down;  if  he  takes  us  on  an  excursion' of  pleasure,  it 
is  in  a  soft-rolling  coach-and-four,  accompanied  with  lords  and  tilled  dames. 
His  lakes  are  always  in  sunshine,  and  gently  curled  by  a  spting  breeie, 
— and  his  rivers  are  at  no  season  of  the  year  flooded  to  torrents.    But  ther« 
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a^e  feelings  in  the  human  heart,  which  a  painter  may  awaken,  far  nobler 
and  more  stirring  than  those  produced  by  such  objects — and  upon  these  he 
never  calls.  He  is  an  elegant  copyist  of  the  nature  which  is  before  him, — 
frequently  an  improver  upon  the  individual  subjects  whom  he  represents, 
— ^but  he  has  nothing  of  the  divine  faculty  that  can  make  the  painter's,  as 
the  poet's  eye, 

**  Glance  from  earth  to  heayen,-^from.heaTen  to  eartb.'^ 

The  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  superior  mind, — a  mind  whose 
power  resides  within  itself,  and  is  not  borrowed  merely,  or  reflected  from 
others, — is  the  manifestation  of  that  faculty  which  has  been  named  Inven- 
tion. Clever  men  have  ingeniously  imitated  the  manner  of  great  exemplars ; 
but  to  produce  that  which' has  no  prototype,  and  which  other  men  will  be 
proud  to  imitate,  is  to  create :  and  this  is  the  exertion  of  the  rarest,  if  not 
the  noblest  power  of  the  human  intellect.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such 
originality  as  consists  in  mere  oddness,  or  caprice,  or  affectation,  cannot 
be  admitted  as  invention, — which  deserves  the  name  only  when  it  pro- 
duces that  which  is  at  once  new,  beautiful,  great,  and  surprising. 

The  possession  of  this  high  faculty  we  claim  for  Mr.  Martin,  almost 
without  a  doubt  of  universal  concurrence.  If  his  subjects  are  not  all  such 
as  were  never  before  attempted,  they  are  unquestionably  treated  in  a  manner 
totally  different  from  that  of  any  preceding  master.  The  late  venerable 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  the  strik- 
ing originality  of  the  young  artist's  genius,  and,  with  a  generous  frankness, 
to  predict  the  splendour  of  his  career.  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing 
in  Mr.  Martin's  works  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  any  earlier  artist.  His 
strength  is  his  own,  as  well  as  his  weakness.  He  has  not  caught  his  light 
by  reflection  from  any  other  glory ;  neither  is  he  dark,  in  imitation  of  any 
oUier  greatness  obscured.  His  subjects  and  manner  bespeak  original  power 
and  native  impulses.  The  mechanical  processes  by  which  his  pencil  pro- 
duces its  mimicry  of  form  and  texture,  appear  to  resemble  those  of  no  other 
painter.  His  eartli,  his  skies,  his  foliage,  his  draperies,  his  architecture, 
have  attributes  alltheir  own.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  more  upon  a 
point  which  will  probably  not  be  disputed ;  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
make  a  brief  estimate  of  the  qualities  by  which  Mr.  Martin  has  attained  a 
reputation  so  well  deserved  ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  his  pictures  arabstill,  to  certain  persons,,  uninteresting,  or 
perhaps  disagreeable. 

The  qualities  which  we  have  ventured  to  assign  as  the  causes  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  wide  popularity  we  shall  shortly  recapitulate,  because 
we  design  to  show,  that  accomplishments  which,  to  a  man  of  mere  talent, 
bow  exquisite  soever,  are  absolutely  essential  to  his  very  name  as  ah  artist, 
may,  to  a  man  of  high  genius,  be  aJmost  unimportant. 

From  the  first,  and  universally  admitted  charm  of  successful  imitation, 
Mr.  Martin  derives  little  or  no  aid.  His  pictures  are  never  deceptions; 
they  are  representations — sometimes  mere  indications— of  things  3  a  dot 
stands  sometimes  for  a  man,  and  a  square  patch  wfll  intimate  to  us  a 
migblycity. 

With  the  second  charm  in  the  works  of  the  President,  that  which  pleases 
by  the  representation  of  genteel  life,  Mr.  Martin  has  nothing  to  do.  To 
Bobjects  like  his,  the  genteel  life  of  any  one  country  or  age  are  but  as  the 
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hues  upon  a  bubble  which  bursts  while  yod  look  upon  it.  His  men  and 
women  are  not  the  men  and  women  of  London,  or  of  England  or  of  Europe, 
or  of  tile  nineteenth  century.  They  are  such  as  bom  the  creation  bare 
existed,  and  to  the  end  of  time  shall  exist. 

The  President's  third,  and  most  potent  spell,  affords  to  Mr.  Martin  no 
aid ;  for  in  the  representation  of  beauty — the  beauty,  at  least,  of  the  honuiD 
countenance — ^he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded.  We  are  not  without  hope, 
justified,  as  we  think,  by  the  decisive  improvement  visible  in  the  figures, 
generally,  of  his  last  great  picture,  that  he  may  even  yet  add  this  attraction 
to  his  many  others ;  but  we  speak  now  of  that  which  he  has  done;  and  must 
hold  that  no  part  of  his  success  has  arisen  from  his  power  of  portraying 
female  beauty. 

But  neither  to  the  fourtii  charm  which  we  have  assigned  lo  the  Pre- 
sident, can  we  trace  much  of  Mr.  Martin's  reputation, — ^that  perfect  com- 
mand of  pencil,  namely,  which  gives  the  impress  of  the  character  of  the 
painter  upon  his  canvass.  Mr.  Martin's  touch  has  not  always  the  character 
of  himself,  or  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  class  of  critics  who  alone  can  estimate 
this  excellence  properly,  are  not  uniformly  satisfied  with  it.  His  own  mind, 
estimated  by  his  works,  should  be  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  imaginatiTe;  bat 
his  handling  does  not  always  express  this  character.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  sometimes  a  tameness  and  littlene^  in  his  touch,  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  daring  magnificence  of  his  conceptions;  an  air  of  careful  fiea/i««M,— ' 
as  though  his  work  were  executed  with  a  small  brush,  and  a  cautious  hand. 
That  no  hand  is,  in  truth,  more  bold  and  self-relying,  we  know  from  un- 
doubted authority ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  that  which  appears  upon  his 
works,  and  from  which  alone  the  general  spectator  can  draw  his  infinenoes. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  almost  feeble  neatness  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  minuteness  of  his  objects,  which  require  to  be  painted 
with  care,  but  which,  from  their  number,  and  their  comparative  unimpor- 
tance in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene^  cannot  be  finished  with  that  last  ex- 
quisite polish  which,  in  many  pictures  that  have  no  other  claim  whatever, 
excites  an  almost  universal  admiration.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  hi^ 
finishing  upon  trifling  objects  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  he  were  to  stoop  his  wing,  and  work  upon  the  ground  at  Stiff 
Iji/e  with  those  who  never  soar  above  it,  he  might  successfully  compete  with 
many  an  illustrious  Dutchman.  In  such  parts  of  his  pictures  as  permit  the 
free  scope  of  hand,  Mr.  Martin  manifests  a  touch  of  perfect  dominion  over 
his  canvass.  Witness  his  mountains  piled  to  the  sky, — his  foliage  occasion- 
ally,— ^his  inimitable  clouds.  But  whatever  may  be  his  real  merit  or  demerit 
in  respect  to  his  handlings  it  must,  we  think,  be  conceded,  that  in  analys- 
ing the  delight  which  we  feel  on  beholding  his  paintings,  we  are  not  sensible 
that  much,  if  any,  of  our  pleasure  is  owing  to  that  impress  of  the  feelings  of 
the  painter  upon  his  canvass,  which  we  have  noted  as  one  of  the  causes  ci 
the  general  popularity  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  fifth  of  those  causes,  which,  however,  we  considered  as  less  con- 
ducing to  the  President's  success, — the  charm,  namely,  of  fine  colouring, — 
we  must  perhaps  consider  to  be  also  as  litUe  eflective  to  Mr.  Martin »  He  is, 
in  truth,  most  unequal  in  this  regard ;  for  no  colouring  can  well  be  worse 
than  almost  all  his  flesh-colouring, — the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  in  some 
works,  but  not  in  his,  the  most  important; — while  the  colouring  of  other 
parts  of  his  paintings  is  truly  admirable  and  unexcelled.    We  must  not  slop 
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to  point  out  instaDces;  but  ihall  yeuture  to  hold,  that  of  those  who  admire 
his  works,  there  are  but  a  few  who  attribute  much  of  their  pleasure  to  his 
superior  colouring. 

With  regard  to  the  last  quality,  that,  namely,  of  forcibly  inqxrinting  upon 
(he  human  counteoance,— upon  evory  limb  and  attitude,  nay  upon  the  very 
drapery  jtself,—- the  moving  passion  of  (he  individual  depicted,  we  must 
again,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Martin,  pronounce  a  chequered  opinion.  It  has 
been  the  practice  of  some  to  hold  his  figures  as  matter  for  a  charitable  iiH 
dulgence ; — as  so  much  given  into  the  bargain  with  the  gorgeous  architee* 
ture ; — as  things  avowedly  placed  there,  merely  to  show  where,  as  being 
essential  to  the  making-out  of  the  scene,  the  painter  would  intimate  to  us 
that  men  and  w<mien  oug^t  to  be.  But  this  opinion  we  consider  to  be  er- 
roneous; and  we  believe  that  the  public  generally,  aince  the  exhibition  of 
the  Fan  qf  Nineveh,  are  convinced,  that,  in  this  regard,  justice  had  not 
been  done  to  the  painter.  We  are  ourselves  disposed  to  rank  htm  as  at  once 
among  the  feeblest,  and  the  most  powerful,  masters  of  espretsiim.  In  at« 
tempting  to  mark  in  the  countenance  the  workings  at  the  heart,  he  rarely, 
if  ever,  succeeds,  fiis  genius  is  essentially  Epic,  and  not  Dramatic :  he  can 
work  with  Homer,  or  with  Milton^  in  presenting  a  great  event,  with  all  its 
magnificent  concurrents — the  confusion  and  rage  of  battle— physical  sub- 
limity, darkness  and  tempest;  but  he  can  do  nothing  with  Shakspeare,  in 
enxbodying  the  passion  of  Love,  or  the  fine  philosophy  and  solemn  musings 
of  Hamlet.  We  scarcely  recollect  to  have  heard  any  face  from  his  pencil 
pointed  out  as  admirable  for  the  force  and  propriety  of  its  expression,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  Pail  of  Nineveh;  and  with  this 
we,  for  our  own  parts,  never  could  feel  satisfied. 

As  far,  then,  as  he  is  to  be  viewed  in  this  comparison  with  the  President 
of  the  Academy,  we  most  say,  that  in  the  faculty  of  depicting  (he  varied  ex« 
pression  of  the  human  face,  which,  though  assuredly  in  a  walk  far  humbler 
and  less  difficult,  so  much  contributes  to  the  success  of  that  gentleman,  Mr. 
Martin  has  hitherto  not  been  successful :  and  we  shall  thus  find  that,  of  the 
six  accomplishments  which  we  have  ventured  to  assign  as  mainly  contri- 
buting to  that  elegant  painter's  popularity,  there  is  not  one  which  we  dare, 
in  a  high  degree,  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Martin.  Yet  he  is  confessedly  a  great 
painter.  Glaringly  deficient  in  any  one  of  these  qualities,  Sir  Thomas 
might  have  still  been  a  successful  painter  of  faces,  but  he  would  never  have 
been  sent  for  to  the  congress  of  kings ; — proud  lords  and  dames  would  never 
have  deemed  themselves  as  much  honoured  as  honouring  in  placing  them- 
selves beside  his  easel ;— and  he  would  probably  never  have  taken  bis  seat 
in  the  chair  of  the  Academy.  But,  not  very  eminent  in  any  of  these  qua- 
lities, and  by  others  totally  unassisted,  Mr.  Martin  has  elevated  himself  to 
the  very  highest  station  among  painters.  By  what  powers  he  has  so  raised 
himself,  let  us  now  enquire. 

That  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Mr.  Martin  from  other  artists,  is  his 
powerof  depicting  the  Vast, — the  Magnificent, — theTerrible,— the  Brilliant, 
•—the  Obscure,— the  Supernatural, — and,  sometimes,  the  Beautiful.  These 
aro  great  and  noble  elements,  and  are  often  used  by  him  with  a  masterly 
hand.  As  contrasted  with  those  excited  by  the  exquisite  works  of  the  Pre- 
sident, to  what  different  sentiments  do  they  not  address  themselves !  In 
awaking  to  them,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  a  new  state  of  existence. 
No  painter  has  ever,  like  Martin,  represented  the  immensity  of  space— none 
like  him  made  architecture  so  sublime,  merely  through  its  vastness :  no 
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paiDler,  like  him,  has  spread  forth  the  boundleas  valley,  or  piled  mouDtahi 
upoD.  mounlaiD  to  the  sky-— like  him  has  none  made  light  pour  down  in 
dazzling  floods  from  heaven ;  and  none  has  like  him  painted  the  "  darknesa 
visible"  of  the  infernal  deeps. 

With  our  feelings  warmed,  and  our  imaginations  expanded,  by  such  sub- 
jects, we  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  mechanical  means  by  whicfa 
they  are  effected.  If  his  flesh-colouring  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  £tty, — 
if  the  drawing  of  liis  figures  is  not  so  correct  as  that  of  Lawrence, — if  his 
touch  is  not  so  tender  as  that  of  Ghude,  or  so  free  as  that  of  Sal  vator, — ^we 
can  excuse  it,  because  he  excites  in  us  emotions  of  a  nature  far  nobler  than 
those  with  which  we  contemplate  the  utmost  perfection  of  mechanical  skill. 

It  is  not  that  fine  colouring,  and  correct  drawing,  and  the  other  accom- 
plishments of  a  painter,  are  unimportant  in  even  the  most  ideal  and  sublime 
of  his  works;  but  that,  as  estimated  with  their  value  in  humbler  subjects, 
they  are  comparatively  so.  What  would  Wilkie  be  with  Martin's  indif- 
ferent power  of  individual  expression?  or  Etty,  with  no  more  than  Martin's 
skill  in  flesh-colouring?  or  Lawrence,  with  as  much  imperfection  in  Ihe 
drawing  of  the  human  figure?  But  if,  to  his  higher  powers  of  imagination, 
Martin  could  bring  the  full  aid  of  these  accoroplishmenls,  assuredly  he 
would,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  increase  the  merit  of  his  pictures  as  works 
of  art,  and  their  effect  upon  evt^ry  spectator,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  his 
own  already  high  reputation.  Thattheir  colouring  and  pencilling  contribute 
little  towards  the  stirring  effect  of  his  pictures,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
undiminished,  if  not  indeed  increased,  power  of  his  designs,  when  reduced 
to  the  mere  black  and  white  of  mezzolinto  prints.  The  emanations  of  mind 
seem  to  come  upon  us  with  a  severer  grandeur  from  being  more  divested 
of  mechanical  adjuncts.  The  spirit  of  the  conception  appears  to  have  cast 
off  a  portion  of  die  clay  by  which  it  must  be  rendered  visible  to  a  ma- 
terial eye. 

Mr.  Martin's  admitted  peculiarity  of  pencilling  has  been  to  some  persons 
so  offensive,  that  they  have  laughed  at  the  ignorance  of  his  admirers.  Yet 
those  very  objectors  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  en^avings.  But 
the  chief  matter, — all  that  stirs  great  emotions  within  us, — ^is  nearly  the 
same  in  the  picture  which  they  revile,  and  in  the  print  which  they  admire; 
and  they  thus  tacitly  acknowledge  that  they  have  attended  more  to  some 
mere  imperfection  of  the  setting,  than  to  the  precious  jewel  whidi  il 
bound  in. 

But  if  we  feel  compelled  to  admit  Mr.  Martin's  mediocrity  in  much  of 
that  which  is  almost  entirely  mechanical  in  his  art,  there  is  one  power  that, 
in  a  free  sense,  may  be  also  called  mechanical,  which,  by  the  confession, 
we  believe,  of  all,  he  possesses  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  painter,  living 
or  dead — the  great  and  unprecedented  skill  which  he  has  shown  in  his 
management  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  That  these  laws  are  to  be  learned 
without  difficulty  by  any  common  understanding,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
remark  of  men  who  have  themselves  shown  their  ignorance  of  them. 
These  persons  desire  to  insinuate,  that  effects  produced  by  the  application 
of  simple  mathematical  laws,  must  have  in  them  something  of  a  m^hanical 
nature  which  is  unworthy  the  attention,  or  the  use,  of  a  man  of  genius ; 
— ^that  such  effects  are,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  trickery  in  art;  and,  for  from 
being  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  difficulty  or  their  rarity,  are  to  be 
accomplished  easily  by  any  man  who  thinks  the  attempt  worth  his  while, 
and  not  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  his  genius.     It  may  be  sufficient,  in 
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answer  to  this,  to  say,  that  the  laws.of  perspective  do  not  furnish  Mr.  Martin 
witli  his  magnificent  conceptions ;  they  do  not  create  his  mountains,  and  hi& 
fv-6tretching  plains, — ^his  grand  array  of  battle, — his  ''cloud-capped 
lowers  and  gorgeous  palaces:*'  these  must  first  exist  in  (he  mind  of  the 
painter;  and  the  laws  of  perspective  are  merely  the  means  by  which  he 
realises  them  to  the  eyes  of  others. 

There  is  in  the  works  of  this  artist  a  singular  minting  of  the  great  with 
the  minute,— of  vastness  in  the  whole,  and  infinite  multiplicity  in  the  parts. 
This  has  been  objected  to ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  has  no  unity, — that 
he  paints  a  hundred  pictures  in  one.  But  minuteness  of  detail  is,  then,  only 
inconsistent  with  grandeur,  when  the  details  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  whole  -,  when  they  manifest  in  the  artist  a  littleness 
of  conception, — a  poor  ambition  after  trivial  attainment; — when  they  tend 
to  distract  attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  absorbing  interest, — when 
they  seem  to  be  thrust  in  without  a  reason,  and  without  propriety ; — when 
they  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  not  from  any  natural  and  obvious  sug- 
gestion of  the  subject,  but  from  some  caprice,  or  wrong-headed  notion  of  the 
artist; — when  they  imply  a  taste  not  capable  of  selecting  exclusively  (he 
beautiful,  or  grand,  and  a  judgment  unable  to  estimate  the  essential  and  the 
congruous.  ,  * 

.  If  Mr.  Martin's  multiplicities  of  detail  can  be  truly  charged  with  any  of^ 
these  faults,  then  assuredly  he  must,  to  the  extent  of  such  fault,  submit 
to  condemnation.  But  we  cannot  find  that  he  is,  in  this  respect,  obnoxious^ 
to  any  of  the  objections  above  mentioned.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  his 
greater  works  only;  and  wish,  indeed,  to  limit  ourselves  to  bis  JVineveh, 
and  the  three  paintings  from  which  he  has  produced  his  large  mezzotinto 
plates.  He  depicts  a  great  event,  and  gives  the  whole,  and  all  its  con- 
gruous parts.  He  does  not,  like  Bassan,  in  the  picture  (o  be  seen  at 
Hampton  Court,  make  the  exquisite  painting  of  a  brass  pan  form  a  pro- 
minent object  in  a  representation  of  the  Deluge.  He  introduces  sometimes 
his  "vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,''  but  it  is  only  when  they  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  story ;  and  they  are  not  obtruded  upon  ttie  eye,  as  if  they 
would  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  painter  of  still  life.  In  Belshazzars 
Feast  he  covers  the  table  with  glittering  utensils,  though  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  dreadful  words,  from  the  hand  that  has  disappeared,  are  flashing 
unearthly  light  through  the  magnificent  hall,  and  a  mysterious  terror  has 
seized  upon  every  beholder,  but  these  utensils  are  the  *'  golden  and  silver 
vessels"  which  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem-^and  for  the 
desecration  of  which  that  punishment  was,  in  part,  thus  awfully  denounced 
upon  the  proud  and  impious  king.  When,  in  the  Fall  qfJVinetehy  he  mixes 
with  his.  representation  of  so  direful  an  event  a  dazzling  display  of  jewellery 
and  gorgeous  furniture,  it  is  because  these  things  are  essential  to  the  great 
incident  which  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Sardanapalus  is 
about  to  terminate  a  lite  of  voluptuousness  by  a  daring  and  deliberate  act  of 
self-destruction ;  but  he  will  not  leave  his  concubines  and  his  riches  to  the 
enemy.  He  has  caused  to  be  heaped  up  ''all  his  gold,  and  silver,  and 
royal  appareV'-^-and  they  stand  upon  the  vast  pile,  awaiting  the  torch  that 
18  already  kindled.  To  have  omitted  these,  would  have  been  to  tell  that 
portion  of  his  story  more  imperfectly.  The  artist  has  to  represent,  not 
some  individual  action,  but  a  scene  in  which  numberless  actions  are  working 
to  one  end.  He  has  to  depict  the  fall  of  a  great  city,  and  the  contest  betwixt 
armies.    Surely  there  is  not  the  less  of  unity,  because  a  thousand  consen- 
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ianeous  actions  are  iDVolved  in  the  great  one,  which,  without  such,  could 
itself  never  have  had  existence. 

Though,  as  our  readers  have  already  seen,  we  have  estimated  Mc.  Mar- 
tin's power  of  physiognomical  expression  at  a  somewhat  humble  rate,  there 
is,  we  must  now  <ldd,  another  species  of  ejtpressimi,  in  which  he  slands 
almost  unrivalled.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have  received 
pleasure  from  his  works ;  but  by  very  few  has  the  secret  of  its  strength  been 
perceived.  This  expression  it  is,  by  which  every  part  of  a  picture  is  made, 
as  it  were,  in  one  grand  harmony  to  sound  the  chord  of  that  emotion  which 
is  to  it  as  the  soul  by  which  it  lives  :^-it  is  the  convergence  of  every  ray 
towards  the  one  burning  point ;— 4he  bowing  down  of  every  subject-paif 
before  the  throne  of  the  one  ruling  sentiment.  And  in  this  Gne  concord 
resides  the  real  unity  of  the  picture,  and  not  in  its  relative  fewness  or  mul- 
titude of  parts.  A  disciplined  army  beneath  one  chief,  is  itself  bat  one, 
though  consisting  of  thousands ;  and  a  painting  may  possess  its  inl^rity 
unbroken,  though  out  of  its  fractional  parts  might  be  formed  a  thousand 
pictures.  We  must  illustrate  our  meaning  by  referring  to  one  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's  worics;  and  shall  select  that  which,  like  a  sudden  sunshine,  burst  upon 
the  unexpecting  public— his  Feast  o/BeUhagzar. 

The  story  here  told  is  of  a  supernatural  visitation— of  an  inunediateaet 
of  the  band  of  God  working  visibly  to  the  human  eye.  A  wicked  and  ar- 
rogant king  sits  with  his  thousand  lords,  his  wives,  and  his  concutHnes,  at 
the  feast,  and  impiously  profanes  the  vessels  which  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  the  One  God ;  but  the^ods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone,  they  praise  and  worship.  The  measure  of 
his  guilt  is  full ;  and  the  punishment  must  follow.  But,  in  the  face  of  all 
has  the  crime  been  perpetrated,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  must  his  doom  ha 
announced.  In  the  height  of  their  sacrilegious  banquet,  a  hand — an  armless 
hand — writes  upon  the  wall  the  irrevocable  words ;  and,  having  written 
them,  disappears.  Then  is  the  .king's  countenance  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  trouble  him,  so  that  the  jcnnts  of  his  loins  are  unloosed,  and  be 
knees  smite  one  against  another.  The  astrologers  and  the  soothsayers 
strive  in  vain  to  read  the  unknown  characters ;  but  the  prophet  of  God  ap- 
pears, and  interprets  them  to  the  king.  This  interpretation  is  almost  imme- 
diately verified  ;  for,  *'  in  that  night,  is  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
slain.''  This  is  tl^e  subject  of  the  picture, — a  theme  grand,  awful 
and  difficult.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  a  fine  cohurist  merely,  or  an  eepert 
iraughUmanf  but  for  a  poet  who  can  embody  his  conceptions  in  Jkrm  and 
colour.  • 

What,  then,  is  the  great  sentiment  impressed  by  such  a  subject?  and 
what  is  it,  consequently,  that  the  painter  has  to  accomplish  ?  To  answer 
this,  we  again  ask,— what  must  have  been  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
spectators  in  the  actual  scene?  Various  emotions  might,  at  m<»nents, 
mingle  in  various  bosoms :  the  king  might  mourn  his  downfall, — ^the  queen 
might  lament  her  son, — the  thousand  lords  might  tremble  for  their  power 
and  their  riches :— but  these,  and  every  other  possible  feeling,  must  be  in 
subjection  to  the  overwhelming  awe  arising  from  a  belief  in  the  immediale 
presence  of  an  offended  and  threatening  God.  This,  then,  is  the  great 
sentiment ;  and  this  it  is  which  the  painter  must  attempt  to  infuse  into  his 
picture  ;  every  thing  in  it  must  have  relation  to  this ;  all  must  be  solemn, 
sublime,  mysterious,  and  awfuK  He  has  to  represent  a  scene  in  which  the 
Deity  himself^  not  all  invisibly  working,  is  an  immediate  agent ;  but  how 
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U  this  to  be  effected 9  The  ''fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  writing  upon  the 
wall/*  were,  to  the  actual  spectators,  sufficient  to  attest  the  supernatural 
preseoGe ;  but,  as  so  many  preceding  painters  have  shown,  in  a  picture, 
the  motionless  hand  is  merely  ridiculous.  It  looks  too  often  like  the 
fragment  of  a  statue,  or  like  an  inflated  glove,  or  like  any  thing  rather  than 
liie  living,  but  not  human,  hand,  whose  possessor,  though  viewless,  was 
^It  to  be  present.  It  was  in  the  actual  motion  of  this  bodiless  hand, 
leaving  behind  it  the  unknown  characters,  that  the  token  of  a  siipernatui'al 
agency  was  acknowledged.  The  moveless  hand  merely,  or  the  written 
letters  merely,  would  have  been  thought  the  trick  of  an  impudent  impostor ; 
but  the  armless  hand,  nuning  before  their  eyes,  was  indeed  a  terrible 
and  unearthly  spectacle.  But  the  pictured  hand  cannot  move ;  and  the 
painter  has  therefore  apparently  nothing  left  but  an  unhappy  choice 
betwixt  the  dead  unmoving  fingers  and  the  characters  ready-written  out, — 
an  alternative  which  seems  to  promise  little  success,  as  is  shown  in  the 
labours  of  other  artists.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  ThePeasiofBel^ 
ehoMzar  has  not  been  admirably  painted  by  others,  but  that,  before  the 
present  work,  there  has  not  been,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  any 
thing  that  could  pretend  to  be  even  the  faintest  shadowing  forth  of  the 
npematural  denunciation  from  God  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  Mr. 
Martin  was  the  first  to  perceive,  that  it  was  not  in  the  bodiless  hand 
merely,  or  in  the  unknown  letters,  that  the  mystery  and  the  terror  con- 
sisted,— ^but  in  the  eenee  of  a  present  supernatural  power.  To  awaken  this 
sentiment  was,  then,  his  first  great  object;  and  he  perceived  that,  though  he 
could  not  give  to  the  hand  a  supernatural  motion,  he  might  yet  impart  to 
the  already  written  letters  a  character  of  mystery  and  terror,  which  would 
equally  excite  the  sense  of  a  supernatural  presence^  This  he  has  triumph- 
antly accomplished,  by  giving  them  vastness  of  size,  and  a  splendour,  as 
thou^  the  hand  thathad  traced  them  had  guided  the  lightning  over  the  wall, 
and  left  its  yet  burning  fires  imprinted  there.  Having  accomplished  this, 
•^having  (aised  emotion  of  a  character  so  awful  and  sublime, — it  was 
necessary  that  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  scene  should  likewise  sus- 
tain a  character  Of  grandeur  and  pwful  magnificence.  Letters  written  as 
with  lightning  would  have  been  ill-matched  with  tf  mean  and  familiar- 
looking  chamber,— -with  commonplace  decorations,  or  such  objects  as  are 
every  day  beheld  around  us.  To  the  spectators  of  the  actual  event,  the 
effect  might  have  been  of  equal  force  in  a  temple  or  in  a  closet ;  but  not  so 
to  the  spectators  of  the  picture.  By  the  former,  nothing  would  have  been 
seen  but  the  bodiless  hand,  and  the  letters  ;  but,  by  the  latter,  every  thing 
will  be  deliberately  examined;  and  every  thing  should  therefore  be  mado 
to  sustain  the  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  at  its  highest  tone.  The  ruling 
sentiment  of  the  present  subject  is  a  sublime  and  supernatural  awe,  and 
every  part  of  the  picture  should,  therefore,  receive  its  character  from  that 
sentiment.  Vastness  and  strength  of  architecture  powerfully  excite  a 
sense  of  awe  and  grandeur;  such  an  emotion,  though  differing  in  kind  and 
in  degree,  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  that  lAiing  sentiment ;  and  Mr, 
Martin  has  accordingly  presented  us  with  a  hall  of  dimensions  and 
gorgeous  strength  unparalleled.  But  whqn  to  the  grand  and  the  gigantic, 
we  superadd  some  powerful  moral  association, — ^when  we  give  to  it  the 
hoariness  of  antiquity, — when  we  deepen  its  solemnity  by  the  obscurity 
of  night, — when  by  concealing  its  limits,  we  lead  the  imagination  to  draw 
out  the  vast  almost  into  the  infinite, — ^Ihen,  indeed,  do  we  awake  to  a 
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sense  of  awe  and  sublimity,  beneath  which  the  mind  seems  overpowered. 
How  nobly  has  not  the  artist  provided  for  this  feeling  by  that  tremen- 
dous tower,  which,  buried  in  clouds,  and  darkly  visible  under  the  flaring 
of  the  distant  lightning,  looks  grimly  over  the  roofless  palace-hall,  as  if 
its  impious  builders  had  indeed  made  its  top  to  reach  unto  the  hcatveo  I 
Every  thing,  is  a  word,  combines  to  excite  and  sustain  that  emotion  of 
sublime  and  supernatural  awa,  which  is  the  ruling  sentiment,  the  very  soul 
of  the  subject. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Martin  has  never  copied  a  ^picture  of  any 
other  masLor, — that  he  has  never  studied  anatomy, — and  that  he  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  painted  from  the  living  figure.     If  these  assertions  be  true,  we  do 
not  know  how  he  could  satisfactorily  clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  a 
negligence  (hat  must  have  been  most  injurious  to  him.    The  n^leci  of 
these  two  essential  studies  may  amply  account  for  two  of  his  cbi^  imper- 
fections,<— the  generally  incorrect  drawing  of  his  figures,  and  the  indiflerenC 
colouring  of  his  flesh.     Assuming  that  he  is  himself  conscious  of  these  two 
failings,  it  must  appear  surprising  that  the  obvious  cause  should  not  have 
occurred  to  him,  and  that  the  remedy,  as  obvious,  should  not  have  been 
resorted  to.    He  colours  his  flesh  ill, — but,  to  colour  well  is  not  an  instinct, 
— it  is  an  art;  and  an  art  is  never,  in  its  perfection,  the  produce  of  a  sin^e 
mind,  but  the  result  of  the  accumulated  labour  and  experience  of  many. 
He  that  avails  himself  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  others  before  him,  may 
hope,  by  the  superaddition  of  something,  to  excel  them  all ;  but  he  Ihal 
trusts  to  his  own  unaided  genius  for  that  which  can  be  learned,  in  its  most 
perfect  state,  only  from  the  labours  of  others^  places  himself,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  the  man  who  had  to  struggle 
against  the  difficulties  of  its  first  feeble  beginning.    Whatever  the  native 
powers  of  such  a  man  may  have  been,  he  probably  efiected  little,  and  was 
soon  forgotten.    The  painter  that  would  colour  well,  must  not  hope,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius,  to  leap  at  once  to  that  height  which  has  been  at- 
tained only  through  the  united  and  long-continued  labour  of  all  that  have 
gone  before  him ;  but  must  diligently  study  the  best  patterns  which  they 
have  left,  and  endeavour  to  add  perfection  to  that  which  seems  the  most 
perfect.     Nature  alone  must  not  be  his  study,  for  he  does  not  make  Aia 
man  from  the  dust,  and  breathe  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  his  flesh 
is  of  another  clay,  and  must  be  wrought  after  a  diflerent  fashion.    Nature 
must  be  his  model,  but  Titian,  and  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez,  must  be  his 
instructors.    We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  even  yet  too  late  for  Mr.  Martin 
to  resort  to  the  living  model,  and  the  glowing  canvass  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors, for  improvement  in  his  figures  and  in  his  colouring.     The  striking 
superiority,  in  these  two  particulars,  of  his  last  great  picture  over  all  his 
preceding  works,  justifies  the  belief  that  he  might  stfll — ^in  the  practical 
part,  at  least,  of  his  art, — far  surpass  that  which  he  has  done  the  best;  and 
encourages  the  hope  that  he  will,  with  unrelaxing  diligence,  pursue  every 
means  which  may  conduce  to  farther  extellence. 


PART   THIRD. 

CHARACTERS  OF  EMINENT  DIVINES— PHILOSOPHERS- 
STATESMEN— ORATORS— HISTORIANS— NOVELISTS- 
CRITICS. 


WARBURTON.  * 


WABBVRToiTy  WO  thiok,  was  the  last  of  our  great  diVines — the  last,  per- 
haps, of  any  profession — who  united  profound  learnmg  with  great  powers 
of  understanding,  and,  along  with  yast  and  varied  stores  of  acquired  know- 
ledge, possessed  energy  of  mind  enough  to  wield  them  with  ease  and 
activity.  The  days  of  the  Cudworths  and  Barrows — the  Hookers  and 
Taylors,  are  gone  by.  Among  the  other  divisions  of  intellectual  labour,  to 
wliSch  the  progress  of  society  has  given  birth,  the  business  of  reasoning, 
and  the  business  of  collecting  knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
put  into  separate  hands.  Our  scholars  are  now  little  else  than  pedants, 
and  antiquaries,  and  grammarians, — ^who  have  never  exercised  any  faculty 
but  memory ;  and  our  reasoners  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly  pro- 
vided with  learning;  or,  at  any  rate,  make  but  a  slender  use  of  it  in  their 
reasoning.  Of  the  two,  the  reasoners  are  by  far  the  best  oif;  and,  upon 
many  subjects,  have  really  proOted  by  the  separation.  Argument  from 
authority  is,  in  general,  the  weakest  and  the  most  tedious  of  all  arguments; 
and  learning,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  has  more  frequently  played  the 
part  of  a  bully  than  of  a  fair  auxiliary ;  and  been  oflener  used  to  frighten 
people  than  to  convince  them, — to  dazzle  and  overawe,  rather  than  to 
guide  and  enlighten.  A  modern  writer  would  not,  if  he  could,  reason  as 
Barrow  and  Cudworth  often  reason;  and  every  reader,  even  of  Warburton, 
must  have  felt  that  his  learning  often  encumbers  rather  than  assists  his 
progress,  and,  like  shining  armour,  adds  more  to  his  terrors  than  to  his 
strength .  The  true  theory  of  this  separation  may  be,  therefore,  that  scholars 
who  are  capable  of  reasoning,  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of  their 
scholarship ;  while  those  who  have  nothing  else,  must  continue  to  set  it 
forward — just  as  gentlemen  now-a-days  keep  their  gold  in  their  pockets, 
instead  of  wearing  it  on  their  clothes — ^while  the  fashion  of  laced  suits 
still  prevails  among  their  domestics.  There  are  individuals,  however,  who 
tliink  that  a  man  of  rank  looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet  and  embroidery ; 
and  that  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman  can  now  counterfeit  that  appearance 
a  little  too  easily.  We  do  not  presume  to  settle  so  weighty  a  dispute  ;<-^ 
we  only  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  Warburton  lived  to  see  the 
fashion  go  out ;  and  was  almost  the  last  native  gentleman  who  appeared  in 
a  full  trimmed  coat. 

'  Warburton's  L«Ucra.— Vol.  xiii  page  343.    Janimry  1, 1809. 
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He  was  not  only  the  last  of  our  reasoDiDg  scholars,  but  the  last  also,  we 
think,  of  our  powerful  polemics.  This  breed  too,  we  take  it,  is  extinct  ;-:- 
and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it.  Those  men  cannot  be  much  regretted,  who, 
instead  of  applying  their  great  and  active  faculties  in  making  their  fellows 
belter  or  wiser,  or  in  promoting  mutual  kindness  and  cordiality  among  ail 
the  yirtuous  and  enlightened,  wasted  their  days  in  wrangling  upon  idle 
theories,  and  in  applying,  to  the  speculalive  errors  of  their  equals  in  takols 
and  in  yirlue,  those  terms  of  angry  reprobation  which  should  be  reserved 
for  vice  and  malignity.  In  neither  of  these  characters,  therefore,  can  we 
seriously  lament  that  Warburton  is  not  likely  to  have  any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  eitraordinary  person  was  a  Giant  in  Uteratur&— 
with  many  of  the  vices  of  the  Gigantic  character.  Strong  as  he  was,  his 
excessive  pride  and  overweening  vanity  were  perpetually  engaging  him  in 
enterprises  which  he  could  not  accomplish ;  while  such  was  his  intolerabJe 
arrogance  towards  his  opponents,  and  his  insolence  towards  those  whom  he 
reckoned  as  his  inferiors,  that  he  made  himself  very  generally  and  de- 
servedly odious,  and  ended  by  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  cause  which 
be  intended  to  support.  The  novelty  and  the  boldness  of  his  manner — Ihe 
resentment  of  his  antagonists — and  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  insured 
him  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention  at  the  beginning ;  but  such  was 
the  repulsion  of  his  moral  qualities  as  a  writer,  and  the  fundamental  un- 
soundness of  most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no  sooner  ceased  to  write, 
than  he  ceased  to  be  read  or  inquired  after, — and  lived  to  see  those  erudite 
volumes  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf,  which  he  fondly  expected  to  carry  down  a 
growing  fame  to  posterity. 

The  history  of  Warburton,  indeed,  is  uncommonly  curious,  and  his  fafe 
instructive.  I(e  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Newark;  and  probably  derived, 
from  his  early  practice  in  that  capacity^  that  love  of  controversy,  and  that 
habit  of  scurrility,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  His  first 
literary  associates  were  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  Duociad ;  and  his  first 
literary  adventure  the  publication  of  some  poems,  which  weH  entitled  him 
to  a  place  among  those  worthies.  He  helped  '  pilfering  Tibbalds'  to  some 
notes  upon  Shakspeare,  and  spoke  conteniptuously  of  Mr.  Pope's  talents, 
and  severely  of  his  morals,  in  liis  letters  to  Goncannen.  He  then  hired 
his  pen  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  having  now  entered  the  church,  made  a  more  successful  endeavour  to 
magnify  his  profession,  and  to  attract  notice  to  himself,  by  the  publication 
of  his  once  famous  book  on  '  the  Alliance  between  Church  and  State,'  in 
which  all  the  presumption  and  ambition  of  his  nature  was  first  made 
manifest. 

By  this  time  he  seems  to  have  passed  over  from  the  party  of  the  Dunces 
to  that  of  Pope ;  and  proclaimed  his  conversion  pretty  abruptly,  by  writing 
an  elaborate  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  from  some  imputations  which 
had  been  thrown  on  its  theology  and  morality.  Pope  received  the  s^^ices 
of  this  voluntary  champion  with  great  gratitude ;  and  Warburton  having 
now  discovered  that  he  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  a  very  honest  man, 
continued  to  cultivate  his  friendship  with  great  assiduity,  and  with  yery 
notable  success ;  for  Pope  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  made  him 
preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-Park,  who  gave  him 
his  niece  in  marriage, — obtained  a  bishopric  for  him,— «nd  left  him  his 
whole  estate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  published  his  '  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses/ — the  most  learned,  most  arrogant,  and  most  absurd  work,  which 
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has  been  produced  in  England  for  a  century ; — and  his  editions  of  Pope, 
and  of  Shaki^)eare,  in  which  he  was  scarcely  less  outrageous  and  fantas- 
tical.  He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in  a  style  full  of  insolence  and 
brutal  scurrility ;  and  not  Only  poured  out  the  most  tremendous  abuse  on 
the  infidelities  of  Bolingbroke  and  Hume,  but  found  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  Drs.  Hiddleton,  Lowth,  Jortin,  Leland,  and  indeed  almost  every 
name  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning  in  England.  At  the  same  time, 
he  indited  the  most  highflown  adulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived 
to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
— ^while,  in  the  midst  of  aftluence  and  honours,  he  was  continually  ex^ 
claiming  against  tiie  barbarity  of  the  age  in  rewarding  genius  so  frugiilly, 
and  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  put  down  fanaticism 
and  infidelity.  The  public,  however,  at  last,  grew  weary  of  these  blustering 
novelties.  The  bishop,  as  old  age  stole  upon  him,  began  to  doze  in  his 
mitre;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  underling, 
persisted  in  keeping  up  the  petty  traffic  of  reciprocal  encomiums,  yet  War- 
burton  was  lost  to  the  public  long  before  he  sunk  into  dotage,  and  lay  dead 
as  an  author  for  many  years  of  his  natural  existence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  his  reputation,  partly  to  the 
unsoundness  of  his  general  speculations,  and  chiefly  to  the  offensiveness  of 
his  manner.  The  fact  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret  it ; 
and»  whatever  Dr.  Hurd  may  have  thought,  it  must  have  had  other  causes 
than  the  decay  of  public  virtue  and  taste. 

In  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly  over  the  vehement  and  im-> 
posing  treatises  of  Warburton,  it  is  scarcely  possible  n6t  to  perceive,  that 
almost  every  thing  that  is  originad  in  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  er-^ 
Fooeous ;  and  that  his  great  gifts  of  learning  and  argumentation  have  been 
bestowed  on  a  vain  attempt  (o  give  currency  to  untenable  paradoxes.  His 
powers  and  his  skill  in  controversy  may  indeed  conceal,  from  a  careless 
reader,  the  radical  fallacy  of  his  reasoning;  and  as,  in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  he  frequently  has  the  better  of  his  adversaries  upon  incidental 
aikl  collateral  topics,  and  never  fails  to  make  his  triumph  resound  over  the 
whole  field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  should,  for  a  while, 
have  got  the  credit  of  a  victory,  which  is  now  getierally  adjudged  to  his 
opponents.  The  object  of  *  the  Divine  Legation,'  for  instance,  is  to  prove, 
that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God,— because  his  system  is 
the  only  one  which  does  n0i  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments!  And  the  object  of  '  the  Alliance'  is  to  show,  that  the 
church  (that  is,  as  be  explains  it,  all  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  £ng<* 
land)  is  entiUed  to  a  legal  eetabltshmenif  and  the  protection  of  a  test  law, 
— because  it  constitutes  a  separate  $ocietff  from  that  which  is  concerned 
in  the  civil  government,  and,  being  equally  sovereign  and  independent,  is 
therefore  entitled  to  treat  with  it  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,  we  are  told,  in  like  manner,  contains  merely  the  d»** 
scripUon  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  eloquence  and  inspiration  of  its 
authors.  These  fancies,  it  appears  to  us,  require  no  refutation ;  and,  dazzled 
and  astonished  as  we  are  at  the  rich  and  variegated  tissue  of  learning  and 
argument  with  «which  their  autRor  has  invested  their  extravagance,  we 
conceive  that  no  man  of  a  sound  and  plain  understanding  can  ever  mistake 
them  for  truths,  or  waver,  in  the  least  degree,  from  the  conviction  which  his 
own  reflection  must  aflbrd  of  their  absurdity. 
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The  case  is  Yery  nearly  (he  same  ^ith  his  subordinate  general  proper 
sitions,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  original,  are  all  brought  forward  with 
the  parade  of  great  disooyeries,  and  yet  appear  to  us  among  the  most  futile 
and  erroneous  of  modern  speculations.  We  are  tempted  to  mention  two, 
which  we  think  we  have  seen  referred  to  by  later  writers  with  some  degree 
of  approbation,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  make  a  capital  figure  in  all  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  Warburton.  The  one  relates  to  the  necessary 
imperfection  of  human  laws,  as  dealing  in  punishments  only,  and  not  in 
rewards  also.  The  other  concerns  his  notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of 
moral  obligation. 

The  very  basis  of  his  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  to  the  well-being  of  society,  is,  that,  by  human  laws,  the 
conduct  of  men  is  only  controlled  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  ex- 
cited by  the  hope  of  reward.    Both  these  sanctions,  however,  be  contends, 
are  necessary  to  regulate  our  actions,  and  keep  the  world  in  order;  and 
therefore,  legislators,  not  finding  rewards  in  this  world,  haveidways  been 
obliged  to  connect  it  with  a  future  world,  in  which  they  have  held  out  that 
they  would  be  b^tbwed  on  all  deservers.   It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  believe, 
to  put  this  most  important  doctrine  on  a  more  injudicious  foundation  ;  and 
if  this  were  the  only  ground  either  for  believing  or  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state,  we  should  tremble  at  the  advantages  which  the  infidel 
would  have  in  the  contest.    We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  longer,  than 
just  to  point  out  three  obvious  fallacies  in  this,  the  most  vaunted  and  con- 
fident, perhaps,  of  all  the  Warburtonian  dogmata.    In  the  first  place,  it  is 
obvious  that  disorders  in  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  prerented  by  the 
hope  of  future  rewards.     The  proper  use  of  that  doctrine  is,  not  to  repress 
vice,  but  to  console  affliction.     Vice  and  disorder  are  quelled  by  the  dread 
of  future  punishment.    The  despondency  and  distress  that  are  soothed  by 
the  prospect  of  future  bliss,  are  not  dissrders  within  the  purview  of  the 
legislator.    In  the  weand  place,  it  is  obviously  not  true  that  human  laws 
are  necessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing  rewards.    In  many  in- 
stances, their  enactments  have  this  direct  object;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it 
was  thought  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  they  might  reward  as  often 
as  they  punish.    But,  in  the  third  place,  the  whole  argument  proceeds  upon 
a  gross  and  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
legislation ; — a  very  brief  explanation  of  which  will  show,  both  that  the 
temporal  rewards  of  virtue  are  just  as  sure  as  the  temporal  punishments  of 
vice,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  why  the  law  has  so  seldom  interfered  to 
enforce  the  former.     The  law  arose  from  human  feelings  and  notions  of 
justice;  and  those  feelings  and  notions  were,  of  course,  before  the  law.  TIm 
natural  and  necessary  effect  pf  kind  and  virtuous  conduct  is,  to  excite  love, 
gratitude,  and  benevolence  ;-^the  effect  of  injury  and  vice  is  to  excite  resent- 
ment, anger,  and  revenge.    While  there  was  no  law  and  no  magistrate, 
men  must  have  acted  upon  those  feelings,  and  acted  upon  them  in  their 
whole  extent.    He  who  rendered  kindness,  received  kindness;  and  he  who 
inflicted  pain  and  suflering,  waft  sooner  Or  later  overtaken  by  retorted  pain 
and  suflering.     Viitue  was  rewarded,  therefore,  and  vice  punished,  at  all 
times;  and  both,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  same  measure  and  degree.    The 
reward  of  virtue,  however,  produced  no 'disturbance  or  disorder ;  and,  a(t^ 
society  submitted  to  regulation,  was  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  gratitude  and 
sympathetic  kindness.     It  was  otherwise  with  the  punishment  of  vice. 
Resentment  and  revenge  tended  always  to  a  dangerous  excess, — ^were 
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liable  to  be  assumed  as  the  pretext  for  unprovoked  aggression, — and,  at  all 
events,  had  a  tendency  to  reproduce  revenge  and  resentment,  in  an  inter- 
minable series  of  violence  and  outrage.  The  law,  therefore,  took  this  duty 
into  its  own  hands.  It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the  first  time,  that 
sanction  of  punishment  which  was  coeval  with  vice  and  with  society,  and  is 
implied,  indeed,  in  the  very  notion  of  injury  :-^it  only  transferred  the  right 
of  applying  it  from  the  injured  individual  to  die  public;  and  tempered  its 
application  by  more  impartial  and  extensive  views  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  delinquency.  But  if  the  punishment  of  vice  be  not  ultimately  derived 
from  law,  neither  is  the  reward  of  virtue;  and  although  human  passions 
made  it  necessary  for  law  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  that  punishment, 
it  evidently  would  not  add  to  its  perfection,  to  ipake  it  also  the  distributer 
of  rewards,  unless  it  could  bo  shown  that  a  similar  disorder  was  likely  to 
arise  from  leaving  these  to  the  individuals  affected.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
not  only  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such  an 
interference  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that 
human  laws  do  in  general  provide  punishments  only,  and  not  rewards; 
but  it  is  not  true,  that  they  are,  on  this  account,  imperfect  or  defective,  or 
that  human  conduct  is  not  actually  regulated  by  the  love  of  happiness,  as 
much  as  by  the  dread  of  suffering.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  adds,  no 
doubt,  prodigiously  to  both  these  motives ;  but  it  is  a  rash,  a  presumptuous, 
and,  we  think,  a  most  shortsighted  and  narrow  view  of  the  case,  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  impossibility  of  rewarding  virtue  on  earth,  that  has  led 
legislators  to  secure  the  peace  of  society,  by  referring  it  for  its  recompense 
to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogma  to  which  we  alluded,  is  advanced  with  equal  confidence 
and  pretension  ;  and  is,  if  possible,  still  more  shallow  and  erroneous.  Spe- 
culative moralists  had  been  formerly  contented  with  referring  moral  obli- 
gatiop,  either  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  a  perception  of  utility ;— Warburton, 
without  much  ceremony,  put  both  these  together :  but  his  grand  discovery 
is,  that  even  this  tie  is  not  strong  enough ;  and  that  the  idea  of  moral  obli- 
gation is  altogether  incomplete  and  imperfect,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest  also 
on  ike  will  of  a  superior.  There  is  no  point  in  all  his  philosophy,  of  which 
he  is  more  vain  than  of  this  pretended  discovery ;  and  he  speaks  of  it,  we  are 
persuaded,  twenty  times,  without  once  suspecting  the  gross  fallacy  which 
it  involves.  The  JTallacy  is  not,  however,  instating  an  erroneous  proposition 
-^for  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  command  of  a  superior  will  generally 
constitute  an  obligation  :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  that  this  is  a  sepa- 
rate or  additional  ground  of  obligation, — and  in  not  seeing  that  this  vaunted 
discovery  of  a  third  principle  for  the  foundation  of  morality,  was  in  fact 
nothing  but  an  individual  instance  or  exemplification  of  the  principle  of 
utility.  Why  are  weboundby  the  will  of  a  superior?— evidently  for  no  other 
reason,  than  because  superiority  implies  a  power  to  affect  our  happiness ; 
and  the  expression  of  will  assures  us,  that  our  happiness  will  be  affected  by 
our  disobedience.  An  obligation  is  something  which  constrains  or  induces 
us  to  act ;— but  there  neither  is  nor  can  beany  other  motive  for  the  actions 
of  rational  and  sentient  beings,  than  the  love  of  happiness.  It  is  the  desire  of 
happiness — well  or  ill  understood — seen  widely  or  narrowly, — that  neces- 
sarily dictates  air  our  actions,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  conceptions  of 
morality  or  duty  :  and  the  will  of  a  superior  can  only  constitute  a  ground 
of  obligation,  by  connecting  itself  with  this  single  and  universal  agent.  If 
it  were  possible  to  disjoin  the  idea  of  our  own  happiness  or  suffering  from 
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llie  idea  of  a  superior,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should  no  looker  be  under  any 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  will  of  that  superior.  If  we  ^ould  be  equally 
secure  of  happiness— in  mind  and  in  body — in  time  and  in  eternity,  by  dis- 
obeying his  will,  as  by  complying  with  it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  expression  of  that  will  should  impose  any  obligation  UfKHi 
us  :  and  although  it  be  true  that  we  cannotsupposesuch  a  case,  it  is  not  the 
less  a  fallacy  to  represent  the  will  of  a  superior  as  a  third  and  additional 
ground  of  obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author,  and  superadded  to 
the  old  principle  of  a  regard  to  happiness,  or  utility.  We  take  these  in- 
stances of  the  general  unsoundness  of  all  Warburton's  peculiar  doctrines, 
from  topics  on  which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  less  extravagant 
than  on  any  other.  Those  who  wish  to  know  his  feats  in  criticism,  may  be 
referred  to  the  canons  of  Mr.  Edwards ;  and  those  who  admire  the  origi- 
nality of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries,  are  recommended  to  look  into 
tlie  Eleusia  of  Jdeursius. 

Speculations  like  these  could  never  be  popular ;  and  were  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attention,  even  of  the  studious,  longer  than  their  novelty,  and 
the  glare  of  erudition  and  originality  which  was  thrown  around  them, 
protected  them  from  deliberate  consideration.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
public  alienation  from  the  works  of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
in  the  revolting  arrogance  of  his  general  manner,  and  the  offensive  ooarso- 
ness  of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we  think,  must  be  confessed  to 
be  somewhat  worse  than  mere  error  in  reasoning,  or  extravagance  in  theory. 
They  are  not  only  offences  of  the  first  magnitude  against  good  taste  and  good 
manners,  but  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  pernicious  consequences  inmal^ 
ters  of  much  higher  importance.  Though  there  is  no  reason,  we  think,  to 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reverend  person's  abhorrence  for  vice  and  in-» 
fidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion,  that  his  v^ritings  have  been  substantially 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality !  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for 
both,  that  they  have  now  fallen  into  general  oblivion. 

They  have  produced,  id  the  first  place,  all  the  mischief,  of  aconspicuous,  and 
in  some  sense,  a  successful  example  of  genius  and  learning,  associated  wilh 
insolence,  intolerance,  and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage.  All  men  who 
are  engaged  in  controversy  are  apt  enough  to  be  abusive  and  Insulting, — 
and  clergymen,  perhaps,  rather  more  apt  than  others.  It  is  an  intellectual 
warfare,  in  which  it  is  natural,  we  suspect,  to  be  ferocious,  unjust,  and  un- 
sparing :  but  experience  and  civilization  have  tempered  this  vehemence,  hy 
gentler  and  more  generous  maxims, — and  introduced  a  law  of  honourable 
hostility,  by  which  the  fiercer  elements  of  our  nature  are  mastered  and  con- 
trolled. No  greater  evil,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined;  than  the  violation  of 
this  law  from  any  quarter  of  influence  and  reputation ; — yet  the  Warfour- 
tonians  may  be  saM  to  have  done  their  endeavour  to  introduce  the  use  of 
poisoned  weapons,  and  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  quarter  in  the  fields 
of  controversy.  Fortunately,  their  example  has  not  been  generally  followed; 
and  the  sect  itself,  th<^ugh  graced  with  mitres,  and  other  trophies  of  woridly 
success,  has  perished,  we  think,  in  consequence  of  the  experiment. 

A  second  and  perhaps  d  still  more  formidable  mischief  arose  from  the 
discredit  which  was  brought  on  the  priesthood,  and  indeed  upon  religion 
in  general,  by  this  interchange  of  opprobrious  and  insuJling  accusations 
among  its  ministers.  If  the  abuse  was  justifiable,  then  the  church  itsdf  gave 
shelter  to  folly  and  wickedness,  at  least  as  great  as  was  to  be  found  under 
the  banners  of  infidelity ; — if  it  was  not  justifiable,  ttien  it  was  apparent. 
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that  the  ahuso  of  these  holy  men  was  no  proof  of  demerit  in  those  against 
whom  it  was  directed ;  and  the  unbelievers,  of  course,  were  furnished  with 
an  objection  to  the  sincerity  of  those  invectives  of  which  they  Uiemselves 
were  the  objects. 

This  applies  to  those  indecent  expressions  of  violence  and  contempt,  in 
which  Warburton  and  his  followers  were  lyx^ustomed  t»  indulge,  when 
speaking  of  their  christian  and  clerical  oppdhents.  But  the  greatest  evil  of 
all,  we  think,  arose  from  the  intemperance,  coarseness,  and  acrimony  of 
their  remarks,  even  on  those  who  were  enemies  to  revelation.  There  is, 
in  all  well  constituted  minds,  a  natural  feeling  of  indulgence  towards  those 
errors  of  opinion,  to  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  all  men 
are  liable,  and  of  compassion  for  those  whose  errors  have  endangered  their 
happiness.  It  must  be  the  natural  tendency  of  all  candid  and  liberal  per- 
sons, therefore^  to  regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  and  to  reason  with  them 
with  mildness  and  forbearance.  Infidel  writers,  we  conceive,  may  generally 
be  allowed  to  be  actual  unbelievers ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  other 
motive  than  a  sincere  persuasion  ofnhe  truth  of  their  opinions,  could  in- 
duce them  to  become  objects  of  horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  com- 
munity by  their  disclosure.  From  what  vices  of  the  heart,  or  from  what 
defects  in  the  understanding,  their  unbelief  may  have  originated,  it  may 
not  always  be  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  seems  obvious  that,  for  the  unbelief 
iliself,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  reviled;  and  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  persuading  the  public  that  their  opinions  are  refuted  out  of  a  regard 
to  human  happiness,  is  to  treat  their  authors  (whose  happiness  is  most  in 
danger)  with  some  small  degree  of  liberality  and  gentleness.  It  is  also  pretty 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  a  very  angry  disputant  is  usually  in  the 
wrong;  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  much  confidence  in  the  argument,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  or  legal  danger  of  the  opposite  doctrine ;  and 
that,  when  an  unsuccessful  and  unfair  attempt  is  made  to  discredit  the  ge- 
neral ability  or  personal  worth  of  an  antagonist,  no  great  reliance  is  under- 
stood to  be  placed  on  the  argument  by  which  he  may  be  lawfully  oppose^. 
It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  of  the  Warburtonian 
controversies.  There  is  no  man,  we  believe,  however  he  may  be  con- 
vinced of  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  the  principles  maintained  by  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  by  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  who  has  not  felt  indignation  and 
disgust  at  the  brutal  violence,  the  affected  contempt,  and  the  flagrant  unfahr- 
ness  with  which  they  are  treated  by  this  learned  author — who  has  not,  for 
a  moment,  taken  part  with  them  against  so  ferocious  and  insulting  an  op- 
pon^nt,  and  wished  for  the  mortification  and  chastisement  of  the  advocate, 
even  while  impressed  with  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  cause.  We 
contemplate  this  scene  of  orthodox  fury,  in  short,  with  something  of  the 
same  emotions  with  which  we  should  sec  a  heretic  subjected  to  the  torture, 
or  a  freethinker  led  out  to  the  stake  by  a  zealous  inquisitor.  If  this,  how- 
ever, be  die  effect  of  such  illiberal  violence,  even  on  (hose  whose  principles 
are  selCted,  and  wh^se  faith  is  confirmed  by  habit  and  reflection,  the  con- 
sequences must  obviously  be  infinitely  more  pernicious  for  those  whose 
notions  of  religion  are  still  unformed  and  immature,  and  whose  minds  are 
open  to  all  plausible  and  liberal  impressions.  Take  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  young  man,  who  has  been  delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke, 
and  the  sagacity  and  ingenuity  of  Hume ; — who  knows,  moreover,  that  the 
one  livdd  in  iritimacy  with  Pope  and  Swift,  and  almost  all  the  worthy  and 
eminent  persons  of  his  time;— and  that  the  other  was  the  cordial  friend  of 
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UoUcrison  and  Blair,  and  was  irreproachably  corrocl  and  amiable  in  every 
relation  of  life; — ^and  who»  perceiving  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  8omeof 
Iheir  speculations,  applies  to  Warburton  for  an  antidote  to  tlic  poison  he 
may  have  imbibed.  In  Warburton  he  will  then  read  that  Bolingbroke  was 
a  paltry  driveller — ^Voltaire  a  pitiable  scoundrel — and  Hume  a  puny  dia- 
lectician, who  ought  to  be  «^  on  the  pillory,  and  whose  heart  was  as  base 
and  corrupt  as  his  understanaihg  is  contemptible  1  Now,  what,  we  would 
ask  any  man  of  common  candour  and  observation,  is  the  eOect  which  b 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  any  ingenuous  and  able  young  man 
by  this  style  of  confutation?  Infallibly  to  make  him  take  part  with  the 
reviled  and  insulted  literati, — to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  oontula' 
with  contempt  and  disgust, — and  most  probably  to  conceive  a  fatal  pre- 
judice against  the  cause  of  religion  itself,  thus  unhappily  associated  with 
coarse  and  ignoble  scurrility.  He  must  know  to  a  certainty,  in  ffae  first 
place,  tliat  the  cantempi  of  the  ortliodox  champion  is  either  aflbcled,  or 
proceeds  from  most  gross  ignorance  and  Incapacity;*— Mnce  the  ability  of 
the  reviled  writers  is  proved,  not  only  by  his  own  feeling  and  eKperienoo, 
but  by  the  suffrage  of  the  public  and  of  all  men  of  intelligence.  He  xnaA 
think,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  imputations  on  their  mural  worik  are 
false*  and  calumnious,  both  from  the  fact  of  Uieir  long  friendship  with  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  characters  of  their  age,  and  from  the  obvaoi£  ir- 
relevancy of  this  topic  in  a  fair  refutation  of  their  errors; — and  then,  applyiag 
the  ordinary  maxims  by  which  we  judge  of  a  disputant's  cause  from*  his 
temper  and  his  fairness,  he  disables  both  the  judgment  and  the  candour  of 
his  instmctor,  and  conceives  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  cause  whidi 
has  been  attacked  in  a  manner  so  unwarrantable. 

We  have  had  occasion,  oftener  than  once,  to  trace  an  eOect  like  this  from 
this  fierce  and  overbearing  aspect  of  ortliodoxy  ;-r-9nd  we  appeal  to  the  jud^ 
uient  of  all  our  readers,  whether  it  be  not  the  very  effect  which  it  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  on  all  youthful  minds  of  the  least  strength  and  origioiAty. 
It  is  to  such  persons,  however,  and  to  such  only,  tliat  the  refutation  of  infidel 
writers  ought  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  need  to  write  boc^u  against 
Hume  and  Voltaire  for  the  use  of  the  learned  and  orthodox  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy.  Such  works  arc  necessarily  supposed  to  be  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  young  persons,  who  have  either  contracted  some  partiafity  for 
these  seductive  writers,  or  are  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  tbenn. 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  they  know  and  admire  their  real  ex- 
cellences;— and  it  might  consequently  be  inferred,  that  they  will  not  lisften 
with  peculiar  complacency  to  a  refutation  of  their  errors,  which  aets  out  with 
a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  of  their  talents  and  characters. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bullying  and  abusive  tone  of  the 
Warburtonian  school,  even  in  its  contention  with  infidels,  has  done  more 
harm  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  alienated  more  youthful  and  aspiring 
minds  from  the  true  faith,  than  any  other  error  into  which  zeal  has  e\tr 
betrayed  orthodoxy.  It  may  afford  a  sort  of  vindictive  delight  to  the  zealols 
who  stand  in  no  need  of  the  instruction  of  which  it  should  be  the  vehicle; 
but  it  will,  to  a  cerUinty,  revolt  and  disgust  all  those  to  whom  that  in- 
struction was  necessary,— enlist  all  the  generous  feelings  of  their  uatm^on 
the  side  of  iufidelity,— and  make  piety  and  reason  itself  appear  like  ptr- 
judice  aiM  bigotry.  We  think  it  fortunate,  Ihercforo,  ui)on  the  whole, 
that  Ihc  controversial  writings  of  Warburton  arc  already  sunk  in  oblivion, 
—since,  even  if  we  thought  moire  highlv  than  we  do  of  the  subelanfial 
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merit  c^hig  argaments,  we  should  still  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  likely 
to  do  more  mischief  than  the  greater  part  of  the  sophistries  which  it  was 
their  professed  object  to  counteract.and  discredit. 


PALEY/ 

The  name  of  Dr.  Paley,  though  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among  those  of 
the  great  theologians  and  philosophers  of  England,  is  probably  associated 
with  as  large  and  as  enTiable  a  portion  of  public  approbation,  as  that  of  any 
living  ecclesiastic.  With  less  learning  and  less  originality  than  some  of  his 
distinguished  predecessors,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  his 
superior  in  soundness  of  judgment,  or  in  vigilant  and  comprehensive  saga- 
city. With  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  power  ot  decision,  he  has  also 
united  more  moderation  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  than  is  usually  to  be 
found  among  disputants;  and  added  weight  to  his  argument  by  a  certain 
plainness  and  sobriety  of  manner,  that  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  pro- 
duce conviction  than  the  sallies  of  an  ambitious  eloquence. 

His  great  merit  lies  in  the  clear  perception  of  the  strong  or  the  difficult 
parts  of  a  question,  and  in  the  judicious  selection  and  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  his  arguments :  invention  is  less  within  his  province ;  and,  even 
when  his  conclusions  appear  to  partake  of  originality,  it  will  commonly  be 
found  that  they  have  been  suggested  by  a  minute  and  scrupulous  examination 
of  propositions  that  had  been  furnished  by  others.  His  common  way  is,  to 
break  down  a  subject  into  as  many  distinct  parts  as  it  really  appears  to 
contain,  and  to  make  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  rigorous 
investigation.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  arguments  frequently  appear  to 
be  narrow  and  circumscribed  in  their  application ;  and  the  reader  is  some- 
limes  apt  to  wish  for  the  excursive  speculation  and  ample  range  of  a  less 
accurate  reasoner.  The  truth  is»  however,  that,  upon  many  subjects,  it  is 
impossible  to  attain  precision,  without  this  formality  and  detail.  Sophistry 
always  delighls  in  generalities;  and  fallacy  is  never  so  safe  from  detection, 
as  when  inquiry  is  eluded  by  rapidity  of  progressioa,  and  the  mind.hurried 
ftxm  one  half  view  of  a  subject  to  another,  without  ever  being  permitted  to 
reflect  upon  what  has  been  presented  to  it. 

Almost  all  the  writings  of  Dr.  Paley  relate  to  the  highest  and  most  im-^ 
portant  questions  upon  which  human  reason  can  be  exercised,  and  appear 
to  have  been  eomposM  with  suitable  caution  and  deliberation.  They  are 
ebbbrate,  rather  than  ingenious ;  and  seem  to  have  been  diligently  meditated, 
and  caJN^ully  arranged,  rather  than  to  have  been  conceived  in  any  fervour 
€ft  im^giniiioo,  or  poured  forth  in  any  conviction  of  their  infallibility.  The 
ubao0i  pains  are.  taken,  therefore,  to  rend^  every  thing  intelligible  and 
precise;  and  nK>re>anxiety  is  shown,  that  nothing  necessary  shall  be  omitted, 
than  that  all  supecfluity^showld  be  excluded.  All  cavil  is  prevented  by  a 
jealous  strictness'of  expression;  and  a  few  homely  illustrations  are  commonly 
sufficient  tp  ext)o^  thosekillusions,  by  which  a  (klse  phUosophy  is  supported 
in  so  many^of  her  unsubstantial  speculations. 

The  prepress  of  time,  and  the  improving  ingenuity  of  scepticism,^  have 
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given  a  new  aspect  to  all  our  philosophical  productions.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  for  a  writer  on  morality  or  religion  to  explain  and  enforce  his  own 
conceptions  upon  those  important  subjects ;  he  must  make  way  for  their 
reception  by  the  extirpation  of  a  multitude  of  errors,  and  must  be  npoo  ihe 
alert  at  every  stage  of  his  progress.  He  must  advance  with  circumspection 
as  well  as  boldness,  and  fortify  every  position  against  the  attacks  of  a 
vigilant  and  formidable  adversary.  As  the  forms  of  error,  too,  are  infinite 
and  contradictory,  he  must  incessantly  be  changing  his  posture  of  defence, 
*  or  direction  of  attack ;  what  serves  for  the  confutation  of  one  set  of  oppo- 
nents, being  frequently  the  pretext  of  hostility  to  a  second.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  management  of  such  subjects  can  only  be  entrusted  with  safely  to 
skilful  reasoners,  and  expert  logicians;  men,  who  will  neither  give  quarter 
to  sophistry,  nor  consume  their  forces  in  unprofitable  contentions;  who  will 
confine  their  hostility  to  the  proper  object  of  resentment,  and  neither  use 
their  victories  with  insolence,  nor  refuse  to  yield  what  they  have  neilher 
power  nor  inducement  to  retain.  The  great  art  in  all  controyersies  of  thb 
nature,  is,  first,  to  bring  the  argument  to  a  point,  and  then  to  ui^  it  steadily 
and  closely  to  an  issue.  We  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  observed 
both  precepts  with  greater  judgment  and  address  than  Dr.  Paley.  All  tbi^ 
we  say  in  reference  to  his  former  publications :  that  which  is  now  before 
us  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation,  and  probably  will  not  extend  it 

On  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology,  no  one  looks  for  originality,  and  no 
one  pretends  to  discovery.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  its  extreme  simpli- 
city, and  the  vast  multiplicity  of  obvious  and  decisive  evidences  that  may 
every  where  be  found  for  its  illustration.  The  great  book  of  the  universe 
lies  open  to  all  mankind ;  and  he  who  cannot  read  in  it  the  name  and  the 
titles  of  its  Author,  will  probably  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  labours 
of  any  commentator :  their  instructions  may  elucidate  a  few  dark  passage 
and  exalt  our  admiration  of  many  that  we  already  perceive  to  be  beautiful: 
but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  legible,  without  assistance;  and,  much  as  we 
may  find  out  by  study  and  meditation,  it  will  still  be  as  nothing,  in  compa- 
rison with  what  is  forced  upon  our  apprehension.  No  thinking  man,  we 
conceive,  can  doubt  that  there  are  marks  of  design  in  the  universe;  and  any 
enumeration  of  the  instances  in  which  this  design  is  manifest,  appears,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  impossible. '  A  single  example  seems 
altogether  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand :  and  he  that  cannot  discorer  any 
traces  of  contrivance  in  the  formation  of  an  eye,  will  probably  retain  his 
atheism  at  the  end  of  a  whole  system  of  {^ysiology.  We  are  apt  therefore 
to  suspect,  that  the  chief  value  of  those  publications  that  aim  at  establishing 
the  being  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  by  a  copious  induction  of  the  marks  of 
intelligence  in  the  creation,  consists,  cither  in  their  subseniency  to  the 
pleasures  of  devout  meditation,  or  in  the  novelty,  arrangement',  ftnd  impor- 
tance of  the  physical  truths  they  contain.  Upon  a  m6re  mature  considera- 
tion, however,  we  are  persuaded  that  lliis  is  but  a  secondary  merit  in  flie 
work  that  is  now  before  us,  and  that  the  reverend  author  ha8.done«  great, 
and  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  service,  to  thc^  cause  of  religion  by  its 
publication.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  what  its  utility  princi- 
pally consists,  and  what  is  the  chief  dilTerence  between  the  task  of  an  advo- 
cate of  natural  theology  in  former,  and  in  the  preset^  times. 

The  ancient  seeptics  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  set  up  against  a  de- 
signing Deity,  but  the  obscure  omnipotency  of  Chance,  and  the  expertmenUl 
combinations  of  a  chaos  of  restless  atoms'.    The  task  of  the  Theislic  phi- 
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loflophers  was,  therefore,  abuDdanUy  easy  in  those  days ;  and  though  their 
jAysical  science  was  by  no  means  very  correct  or  extensive,  they  seem  to 
have  performed  it  in  a  bold  and  satisfactory  manner.    They  appealed  at 
once  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  nature,  and  to  the  regularity  and  mag- 
nificence  of  the  grand  structure  of  the  universe.    The  great  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  arrested  their  attention  ;  and  the 
niagnilude  and  uniformity  of  the  planetary  movements,  seem  to  have  af- 
forded a  suCBcient  proof  of  Divine  power  and  intelligence.    It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  them  any  objection  to  this  argument,  that  nothing  analogous  to  those 
phenomena  could  be  found  among  the  products  of  human  intelligence,  or 
that  they  were  unable  to  explain  the  means  which  Divine  Wisdom  had 
employed    to  produce  them.     ''  Quis  hunc  homtnem   dioperit/'    says 
Cicero,  *'  qui  cum  tarn  certos  easli  motus,  tarn  ratoa  asirorum  ordinet, 
tamqne  inter  se  conneaa  et  apia  viderit,  neget  his  ullam  inease  raiionem, 
eoque  coin  fieri  dicat,  q%UB  guanto  amsilio  gerantur,  nnlio  coneilio  air- 
9equi  poeeumue  ?  " 

In  this  broad  and  general  way  did  the  theists  of  antiquity  propose  their 
evidence  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  finding  it  easier,  and  probably  thinking 
it  more  magnificent,  and  better  suited  to  Qie  dignity  of  the  Deity,  that  the 
proofe  of  his  existence  should  be  derived  from  the  great  and  sublime  parts 
of  his  creation,  than  from  the  petty  contrivances  of  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganization. If  a  sovereign  mind  was  allowed  to  have  planned  the  great 
system  of  the  universe,  they  had  no  objection  to  admit,  that  bees  and  worms 
might  be  generated  spontaneously,  or  even  that  men  and  animals  might  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  mean  time,  physical  science  was  making  slow  but  continual 
advances ;  and  curious  inquirers  were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  more  im- 
mediate causes  of  many  of  the  appearances  of  nature.  Elated  with  these 
discoveries,  which  ought  to  have  increased  their  veneration  for  the  supreme 
Contriver  of  the  whole,  they  immediately  fancied  they  had  found  out  the 
great  secret  of  nature ;  and,  ascribing  imaginary  qualities  and  energies  to 
different  classes  of  bodies,  they  dethroned  the  Deity  by  the  agency  of  se- 
condary causes,  and  erected  a  system  of  materialism  in  his  stead.  It  was 
in  those  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded,  that  certain  false  opinions  as  to 
the  opposition  of  religion  and  philosophy  originated,  though  they  have  been 
revived  and  maintained,  in  later  times,  by  causes  of  a  different  description. 
Those  whose  dispositions  inclined  them  to  devout  contemplation,  were  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  gross ;-  to  consider 
them  as  environed  with  a  certain  awful  mystery ;  and  to  discountenance 
every  attempt  to  pry  into  their  origin,  as  a  presumptuous  and  profane  in- 
terference with  the  councils  of  Omnipotence.  Inquisitive  naturalists,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  apt  to  forget  the  Lawgiver  in  their  zealous  admiration 
of  the  law ;  and,  mocking  at  the  pious  horror  of  the  ignorant,  considered 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe  as  little  better  than  a  piece  of  mechanical 
jugglery,  that  could  only  command  our  admiration,  while  the  cause  of  its 
movements  was  concealed. 

This,  however,  was  an  error  that  was  rectified  by  the  progress  of  those 
very  speculations  by  which  it  had  apparenUy  been  produced.  When  men 
began  to  reason  more  correcfly  upon  the  appearances  of  nature,  they  soon 
learned  to  perceive  that  the  minute  texture  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 
contained  more  wonderful  indications  of  contrivance  and  design  than  the 
great  masses  of  astronomy ;  and  that,  from  the  greater  complication  of 
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ttieir  parts,  and  our  more  ioliiiiate  eiperieaoe  of  their  usea,  they  wete  ib- 
finitely  better  fitted  to  attest  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  dum  ttie  re- 
moter wonders  of  the  heayens.  Boyle  and  Newton  carried  this  prindple 
of  philosophical  piety  along  with  them  into  all  their  speculations.  The  mi- 
croscopicd  diiseryers  caught  the  same  spirit.  Ray  and  Derham  mnooeBsirelj 
digested  all  the  physics  of  their  day  into  a  system  of  natural  theology.  A 
late  editor  of  Dr.  Derham  has  inserted  most  of  the  modem  disooteries : 
and,  as  nothing  useful  or  meritorious  can  be  safe  from  the  zeal  of  iiqii- 
dicious  admirers,  a  genius  of  Germany  has  recently  presented  the  piMIc 
with  a  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  deduced 
from  the  history  and  habitudes  of  inseetg. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  superfiooos 
for  Dr.  Paley  to  come  forward  with  a  new  work  upon  a  subject  in  itself 
so  simple,  and  already  so  learnedly  disomeed.  It  is  to  be  obaerred, 
however,  that  most  of  the  preceding  publications  «re  addressed  lo  readets 
that  are  supposed  to  be  already  entirely  convinced  of  the  exisieiiee  of  a 
designing  Creator,  and  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  to  promote  a 
habit  of  pious  meditation,  and  to  afford  materials  for  devout  reflection  on 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  They  are  not  constructed,  at  least, 
with  any  express  reference  to  the  objections  of  atheistical  writers,  and 
neither  guard  against  the  cavils  which  Qiey  have  made  as  to  certain  parts 
of  the  evidence,  nor  directly  confute  the  false  constructions  they  have  at- 
tempted to  put  upon  others.  A  work  was  still  wanted,  therefore,  in  which 
the  evidences  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  might  be  detailed  with 
sufficient  amplitude,  while  every  thing  was  omitted  that  the  most  scru- 
pulous scepticism  could  challenge,  and  in  which  the  fallacy  of  every 
atheistical  hypothesis  might  be  distinctly  ex|>osed,  both  by  a  atriet  exami- 
nation of  its  principle,  and  by  the  selection  of  such  obvious  phenomena  as 
were  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its  truth*  Such  a  work  we  con- 
ceive Dr.  Paley  had  in  view  to  compose  when  he  entered  upon  this  subject, 
and  such  undoubtedly  is  the  plan  and  the  tendency  of  the  publication  now 
before  us. 


ALISON. 

Remarks  on  Alison's  Sermons.* 


The  style  of  these  Sermons  is  something  new,  we  think,  in  the  literatuie 
of  this  country.  It  is  more  uniformly  elevated,  more  profusely  figured — and, 
above  all,  more  curiously  modulated,  and  balanced  upon  a  more  exact  and 
delicate  rhythm,  than  any  English  composition  in  mere  prose  with  whidi  we 
are  acquainted.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  some  more  substantial  characl^istics, 
it  reminds  us  more  of  the  beautiful  moral  harangues  that  ocaur  in  the  Telc- 
maque  of  Fenelon,  or  of  the  celebrated  Oraisons  Funebred  of  Bossuet,  than 
of  any  thing  of  British  growth  and  manufacture :— Nor  do  we  hesitate  at  all 
to  set  Mr.  Alison  fairiy  down  by  the  side  of  the  last  named  of  those  illustri- 
ous Prelates.     He  is  less  lofty,  perhaps  ;  but  more  lender  and  more  varied 

St'  t^ber^SlS**"^  ^^  Particular  Occasions,  bjr  Archibald  Alison,  LL.D.-VoJ.  xxiU.  page 
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splendid,  but  len  theatrical — and,  with  fewer  striking  reflecUons  on 
particular  occurrences,  ha^  unquestionably  more  of  the  broad  liglit  or  philo- 
sophy, and  the  milder  glow  of  religion.  In  polish  and  dignity  we  do  not 
think  hiih  at  all  inferior — though  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  enhancing  the 
simple  majesty  of  Christianity  by  appeals  to  listening  monarchs,  and  a|K)s- 
trophes  to  departed  princes. 

PrDm  the  very  suggestion  of  this  parallel,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the 
strain  of  the  discourses  before  us  is  never  careless  or  even  familiar — perliaps 
not  always  quite  natural— but  uniformly  graceful,  engaging,  and  impressive ; 
and  at  least  as  far  removed  from  the  parade  of  a  frigid  rhetoric,  as  from  the 
rude  energy  of  tempestuous  passion  or  untutored  enthusiasm.  If  they  do 
not  abound  in  those  bursts  and  flashes  pf  eloquence  which  constitute  the 
sublime  of  such  compositions,  they  have  all  the  richness,  and  warmth,  and 
softness  which  make  up  their  beauty ;  and  are  intimately  felt  to  be  the  works 
of  a  mind  at  once  delicate  and  ardent,  guided  by  the  purest  taste  and  the 
most  amiable  feelings — and  pleasing  itself  with  bestowing  a  careful  finish 
on  lis  expressions,  not  more  from  an  instinctive  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  harmonious,  than  from  an  unfeigned  aflection  and  concern  for  the  subjects 
on  which  it  is  employed. 

We  do  not  know,  in  fact,  any  sermons  so  pleasing— or  so  likely  both  to 
be  popular,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  them.  All  the 
feelings  are  generous  and  gentle — all  the  sentiments  liberal — and  all  the 
general  views  just  and  ennobling.  They  are  calculated  to  lead  us  on  to 
piety,  through  the  purification  of  our  taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  social 
affccrions — to  found  the  love  of  God  on  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  Man — and 
to  purge  the  visual  orb  of  the  soul  for  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  ma- 
jesty of  the  Creator,  by  teaching  it  to  recognise  the  unst)eak4ble  beauty  and 
grandeur  which  reigns  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  physical  and  moral  creation. 
They  are  not,  however,  sermons  for  profound  scholars  or  learned  divines. 
They  contain  no  display  of  erudition,  nor  profess  to  settle  any  knotty  points 
in  theology.  Such  labours  have  their  value,  no  doubt,  and  are  entitled  to 
their  praise ;  nor  is  it  a  light  praise  to  have  consecrated  the  fruits  of  long 
study  and  scientific  research  to  the  illustration  of  what  is  dark,  or  the  con- 
firroatien  of  what  is  doubtful  in  the  foundations  of  our  faith  :  but  we  have 
always  thought  that  discussions  such  as  these  could  be  embodied  in  no  form 
less  suitable  to  their  substartce  than  that  of  sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue — 
or,  in  other  words,  discourses  orally  delivered  to  a  promiscuous  audience, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  necessarily  incapable  either  of  following  or  of 
appreciating  the  merits  of  the  reasoning — and  no  part  of  which  could  pre- 
sume to  judge  of  it  on  a  mere  transient  recitation  of  the  positions  and  autho- 
rities. There  are  no  subjects  in  fact  that  require  so  patient  a  collation  of 
books,  and  so  frequent  a  recurrence  to  tlie  early  steps  of  our  argument,  as 
the  abstruse  and  weighty  matters  that  form  the  topics  of  theological  centre- 
versy, — either  with  argumentative  infidels,  or  the  learned  advocates  of  an 
erroneous  faith.  Such  discussions,  therefore,  are  most  properiy  made  the 
subject  of  books,  or  of  academical  instruction:  but  wc  conceive  it  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  perversion  of  the  great  purposes  of  ordinary  |)reaching,  to 
substitute  them  in  the  place  of  those  weekly  discourses  by  which  the  morals 
of  a  whole  congregation  are  to  be  improved,  or  their  devotion  awakened. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  doing  this  effectually  and  well ; 
and  when  wc  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  readers  arc  as  careless — as 
impatient  of  long  dissertations,  and  at  the  sam»?  timoas  vacant  an<l  open  to 
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all  lively  impressions  as  the  mass  of  an  ordinary  congregation,  it  is  not  easy 
to  calculate  bow  much  good  may  be  eCTected,  wh6n  a  pastor,  who  has  dbco- 
vered  the  secret  of  doing  this,  is  pleased  to  enlarge  his  audience  by  means 
of  the  press,  and  to  extend  (he  benefit  of  his  eibortationsto  all  iivhd  are  en- 
rolled m  his  flock  by  the  mere  act  of  becoming  his  readers.  For  one  man 
whose  understanding  is  perplexed  by  the  false  doctrines  or  false  philosophy, 
which  it  is  the  object  of  a  Stillingfleet,  a  Clarke,  or  a  Horsley,  to  redaigue 
and  expose,  we  may  be  assured  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  stand  in 
need  of  the  excitement  and  suggestions  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  t(^- 
lume  before  us — who  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  (be 
good  that  exist  in  (he  universe  around  them — and  who  are  only  indifierenl 
to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  negligent  of  the  duties  they 
impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive  moni(or  to  awake  the  donnant  capa- 
cities of  their  nature,  and  to  make  (hem  see  and  feel  (he  delights  wiuch 
Providence  has  attached  to  their  exercise.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to 
think  how  many  pass  through  life,  without  tasting  the  highest  gratification, 
or  exerting  the  noblest  functions  of  their  being,  from  no  other  cause  than 
the  want  of  some  such  excitement ;  and  how  many  of  those  who  haye  been 
happily  distinguished  for  both,  are  able  to  trace  back  the  first  dawnings  of 
that  moral  and  intellectual  existence  to  the  accidental  perusal  of  some  work, 
far  less  fitted  to  produce  that  effect  than  tlie  least  of  the  discourses  of  Mr. 
Alison. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  work  so  well  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  calculated  to  make  so  beneficial  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  such  topics  have  not  hitherto  been  familiar.  The  beauty  of 
the  style  and  the  imagery,  is  almost  sure  to  attract  the  attention  in  the  first 

(lace ;  and  the  mind  must  be  dull  and  sullen  indeed,  that  offers  a  long  resb- 
tnce  to  the  stronger  charm  of  that  indulgent  philanthropy — of  that  warm 
sensibility  to  goodness  and  beauty — that  amiable  sympathy  with  youth,  and 
innocence,  and  enjoyment — and  tliat  holy  hope  and  cheerful  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  and  universal  happiness  of  a  creation  proceeding  front  omni- 
potent love — which  from  the  grand  characteristics  of  these  eloquent  dis- 
courses. 

Their  faults — since  there  must  be  faults  in  every  thing  that  passes  through 
our  hands — are,  in  theXirst  place,  a  little  mannerism  and  monotony — aris- 
ing from  the  too  uniform  melody  of  the  composition,  and  from  that  em— 
phatic  tone  which  prevails  too  universally,  not  to  become,  on  some  occa- 
sions, both  wearisome  and  ineflective.  The  necessity  which  the  author 
seems  to  have  imposed  on  himself,  of  always  filling  and  satisfying  the  ear, 
sometimes  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied ;  and  an  harmonious  close  now  and 
then  eonduc(s  us  to  a  weak  or  ordinary  meaning.  AnoUier,  and  something 
of  a  kindred  fault,  may  perhaps  be  Scribed  to  the  necessary  brevity  of  a  mo- 
dern sermon.  Large  and  comprehensive  views  are  sometimes  just  opened, 
and  then  deserted,  or  dismissed  with  very  slight  consideration; — a  sort  of 
philosophical  grandeur  and  majestic  wisdom  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse 
now  and  then  holds  out  a  promise,  where  there  is  no  space  left  for  the  per- 
formance. We  have  scarcely  admired  the  stateliness  of  the  vestibule, 
when  (he  door  of  the  temple  itself  is  closed  against  us  : — and  the  lofty  pf^- 
lude  has  but  just  summoned  us  to  attention,  when  the  music  is  broken  off, 
or  passes  to  a  differing  measure. 

We  turn  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  Political  discourses :  and,  dis- 
gusted as  wc  have  boen  with  the  hollow  vaunting  and  hostile  imprecations 
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with  which  most  of  our  pulpits  haye  resounded  fpr  the  last  twenty  years—* 
we  turn  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  delight,  which  neither  the 
recollection  of  our  past  misfortunes,  or  of  our  recent  deliverance,  can  abate 
or  repress.  They  are  full  of  heroic  patriotism,  christian  humility,  and  pro- 
phetic confidence  : — no  more  eloquent  or  animating  exhortations  were  ever 
addressed  t6  men  arming  for  their  country ; — ^no  more  upright  and  tempe- 
rate sentiments  ever  expressed,  on  occasions  of  great  public  interest  and  dis- 
sension ; — no  more  weighty  and  liberal  truths  ever  urged  upon  the  con- 
science of  an  intelligent  people.  Independent  altogether  of  their  merit  as 
splendid  pieces  of  eloquence,  we  know  no  compositions  better  calculated  to 
fix,  in  all  youthful  and  ingenuous  minds,  an  ardent  and  exalted  love  of 
their  country,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  should  be 
loved. 

I4  isa  fine  thing,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  compose  a  learned  commentary 
on  the  prophet  Hosea,  or  a  profound  dissertation  on  the  intermediate  state 
of  the  i90ul ; — but  we  would  prefer  doing  what  Mr.  Alison  has  done  in  the 
volame  before  us  :  and  can  hardly  help  envying  the  talents  by  which  he  has 
clothed  so  much  wisdom  in  so  much  beauty — and  made  us  find,  in  the  same 
work,  the  highest  gratifications  of  taste,  and  the  noblest  lessons  of  virtue. 


BISHOP  HEBER.* 


We  have  no  bishops  on  our  Establishment ;  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  that  we  are  belter  without  them.  But  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
that  bishops  in  general  were  at  all  like  Bishop  Heber,  we  should  tremble  for 
our  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy,  and  feel  not  only  veneration,  but  something 
very  like  envy,  for  a  communion  which  could  number  many  such  men 
among  its  ministers. 

The  notion  entertained  of  a  Bishop,  in  our  antiepiscopal  latitudes,  is 
likely  enough,  we  admit,  not  to  be  altogether  just : — and  we  are  far  from 
upholding  it  as  correct,  when  we  say,  that  a  Bishop,  among  us,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  li- 
nen, and  faring  sumptuously  every  day — somewhat  obsequious  to  persons 
in  power,  and  somewhat  haughty  and  imperative  to  those  who  are  beneath 
hun — with  more  authority  in  his  tone  and  manner,  than  solidity  in  his 
learning ;  and  yet  with  much  more  learning  than  charity  or  humility — very 
fond  of  being  called  my  Lord,  and  driving  about  in  a  coach  with  mitres  on 
the  panels,  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick  and  fatherless,  or  earning 
for  himself  the  blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish— 


'  Familiar  with  a  round 


Of  ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor ' — 

decorous  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious  indulgences — rigid  in  maiu- 
laining  discipline  among  his  immediate  dependents,  and  in  exacting  the  ho- 
mage due  to  his  dignity  from  the  undignitied  mob  of  his  brethren  ;  but  per- 
tectly  willing  to  leave  to  them  the  undivided  privileges  of  comforting  and  of 
leaching  their  people,  and  of  soothing  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  their  erring 

.    ""  Bishop  Ucbcr's  Journal,  a  Vols.    London,  18*28. -•  Vol.  xWiii.  page  313.    December,  18^8. 
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flock*— 'Ooornful,  i(not  openly  hofttiie»Qpoii  all  oocuMons,  to  Ibc  claims  oi 
the  people,  from  whom  he  is  generally  6prung^--aDd  presuming  every  thing 
in  favour  of  the  royal  will  and  prerogative,  by  which  he  has  been  exalted — . 
setting,  indeed,  in  all. cases,  a  much  higher  value  on  the  privileges  of  (be  few. 
than  the  rights  that  are  common  to  all,  and  exerting  himself  slrenuaus/y 
that  tlie  former  may  ever  prevail-— oaring  more,  accordingly,  for  tiie  inte- 
rests of  his  order  than  the  general  good  of  the  church,  and  far  more  for  the 
church  than  for  the  religion  it  was  established  to  teach — liating  dissenters 
still  more  bitterlv  than  in^dels---4)ttt  combating  both  rather  with  obloquy 
and  invocation  of  civil  penalties,  than  with  the  artillery  of  a  powerful  reason, 
or  the  reconciling  influences  of  an  humble  and  holy  life-buttering  now  and 
then  haughty  professions  of  humility,  and  regularly  bewailing,  at  flt  sea- 
sons, the  severity  of  those  Episcopal  labours,  which  sadden,  and  even  Uipealen 
to  abridge  a  life,  which  to  all  other  eyes  appears  to  flow  on  in  almost  HDbroien 
leisure  and  continued  indulgence. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  we  take  to  be  the  notion  tliat  most  of  ife  Pres- 
byterians have  been  used  to  entertain  of  a  modern  bishop  :  and  it  is  mainly 
because  they  believed  (hat  (he  rank  and  opulence  which  the  station  impUed, 
were  likely  to  realize  (his  character  in  those  who  should  be  placed  in  it,  that 
our  ancestors  contended  so  strenuously  for  (he  abrogation  of  the  order,  and 
thought  their  Reformation  incomplete  till  it  was  finally  put  down — till  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  truly  pastors  of  souls,  and  stood  in  no  other 
relation  to  each  other  than  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard.     If 
this  notion  be  utterly  erroneous,  the  picture  which  Bishop  Heber  has  here 
drawn  of  himself,  must  tend  powerfully  to  correct  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  in  any  respect  just,  he  must  t>e  allowed,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  a 
splendid  exception.    We  are  willing  to  take  it  either  way;  though  we  roust 
say  that  wo  incline  rather  to  the  latter  alternative — Since  it  is  difGcult  to 
suppose,  with  all  due  allowance  for  prejudices,  that  our  abstract  idea  of  a 
bishop  should  be  in  such  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that  one  who  was 
merely  a  fair  specimen  of  the  order,  should  be  most  accurately  characte- 
rised by  precisely  reversing  every  thing  that  entered  into  that  idea.    Vet  this 
is  manifestly  the  case  with  Bishop  Heber,  of  whom  we  do  not  know  at  this 
moment  how  we  could  give  a  better  description,  than  by  merely  reading 
backwards  all  we  have  ventured  to  set  down  as  characteristic  of  his  right 
reverend  brethren .    Learned,  polished,  and  dignified,  he  was  tindoubledfy ; 
yet  far  more  conspicuously  kind,  humble,  tolerant,  and  laborious— zealous 
for  his  church  too,  and  not  forgetful  of  his  station ;  but  remembering  it  more 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honours  that  were  attached  to  it,  and  infinitely 
more  zealous  for  the  religions  improvement,  and  for  the  happiness,  and 
spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  of  every  tongue,  faith,  and 
complexion  :  indulgent  to  all  errors  and  infirmities— liberal,  in  the  best  and 
truest  sense  of  the  word — humble  and  conscientiously  diffident  of  his  own 
excellent  judgment  and  never-failing  charity — ^looking  on  all  men  as  the 
children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians  as  the  redeemed  of  one  Saviour,  and 
on  all  Christian  teachers  as  fellow  laliourers,  bound  to  help  and  cncouraae 
each  other  in  their  arduous  and  anxious  task.    His  portion  of  (he  work,  ac- 
cordingly, he  wrought  faithfully,  zealously,  and  well:  and,  devotinp:  him- 
self  to  his  duty  with  a  truly  apostolical  fervour,  made  no  scruple  to  foii*go, 
for  its  sake,  not  merely  his  personal  ease  and  comfort,  but  those  domestic 
aflcclions  w  hich  were  ever  so  much  more  valuable  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
end,  we  fear,  consnmmatina:  the  sacrifice  with  his  life !    If  such  a  character 
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be  comiKKm  among  the  dignttflries  of  the  BDglish  Gboreh,  we  sincerdy  coa- 
gratulale  them  on  the  fact,  and  bow  our  heads  in  homage  and  yencration 
before  them.  If  it  be  rare,  as  we  fear  it  most  be,  in  any  church,  we  Iradt 
we  do  DO  unworthy  service  in  pointing  it  out  for  honour  and<  imitation  to 
all ;  in  praying  that  the  eiample,  in  all  its  parts,  may  promote  the  growth 
of  similar  virtues  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  in  every  region 
of  the  world. 


FRANKLIN.  * 


This  self^ught  American  is  the  most  rational,  perhaps,  of  all  philo- 
sophers. He  never  loses  sight  of  common  sense  in  any  of  his  speculations ; 
and  when  his  philosophy  does  not  consist  entirely  in  its  fair  and  vigorous 
application,  it  is  always  regulated  and  controlled  by  it  in  its  application  and 
remit.  No  individual,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  juster  understanding,  or 
was  so  seldom  obstructed  in  the  use  of  it,  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or 
authority. 

Dr.  Franklin  received  no  regular  education ;  and  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  a  society  where  there  was  no  relish,  and  no  encouragement 
for  literature*  On  an  ordinary  mind,  these  circumstances  would  have 
produced  their  usual  eflects,  of  repressing  all  sort  of  intellectual  ambition 
or  activity,  and  perpetuating  a  generation  of  incurious  mechanics  ;  but  to 
an  understanding  like  Franklin's,  we  cannot  help  considering  them  as  pe- 
culiarly propitious,  and  imagine  that  we  can  trace  back  to  them,  distinctly, 
almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellectual  character. 

Regular  education,  we  think,  is  unfavourable  to  vigour  or  originality  of 
understanding.  Like  civilization,  it  makes  society  more  intelligent  and 
agreeable ;  Ibut  it  levels  the  distinctions  of  nature.  It  strengthens  and  assists 
the  feeble';  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his  triumph,  and  casts  down  the 
hopes  of  the  aspiring.  It  accomplishes  this,  not  only  by  training  up  the 
mind  in  an  habitual  veneration  for  authorities,  but,  by  leading  us  to  bestow 
a  disproportionate  degree  of  attention  upon  studies  that  are  only  valuable 
as  keys  or  instruments  for  the  understanding,  they  come  at  last  to  be  re- 
garded as  ultimate  objects  of  pursuit;  and  the  means  of  education  arc  ab- 
surdly mistaken  for  its  endi  How  many  powerful  understandings  have  been 
lost  in  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle !  And  of  how  much  good  philosophy  are 
we  daily  defrauded,  by  the  preposterous  error  of  taking  a  knowledge  of  pro- 
sody for  useful  learning !  The  mind  of  a  man,  who  has  escaped  this  train- 
ing, will  at  least  have  fair  play.  Whatever  other  errons  he  may  fall  into, 
he  will  be  safe  at  least  from  these  infatuations.  If  he  thinks  proper,  after 
he  grows  up,  to  study  Greek,  it  will  be  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  dialects.  His  prejudices  will  be  those  of  a  man, 
and  not  of  a  schoolboy;  and  his  speculations  and  conclusions  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  maiims  of  tutors,  and  the  oracles  of  literary  patrons. 

The  consequences  of  living  in  a  refined  and  literary  community,  are  nearly 
of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  a  regular  education.  There  are  so  many 
critics  to  be  satisfied — so  many  qualifications  to  be  established — so  many 
rivals  to  encounter,  and  so  much  derision  to  be  hazarded,  that  a  young  man 
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is  apt  to  be  deterred  from  so  perilous  an  eoterprize,  and  led  to  seek  for  dis- 
tinction in  some  safer  line  of  exertion.  He  is  discouraged  by  the  fame  and 
the  perfection  of  certain  models  and  favourites,  who  are  always  in  the 
mouths  of  his  judges,  and,  ''under  them,  his  genius  is  rebuked,"  and  his 
originality  repressed,  till  he  sinks  into  a  paltry  copyist,  or  aims  at  distioelion 
by  extravagance  and  affectation.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  he  feels  that 
mediocrity  has  no  chance  of  distinction :  and  what  be^nner  can  expect  to 
rise  at  once  into  excellence?  He  imagines  that  mere  good  sense  will  attract 
no  attention;  and  that  the  manner  is  of  much  more  importance  than  the 
matter,  in  a  candidate  for  public  admiration.  In  his  attention  to  the  manner, 
the  matter  is  apt  to  be  neglected ;  and,  in  his  solicitude  to  please  those  who 
require  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is 
in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  strength  of  reason,  and  accuracy  of  ohser- 
vation,  by  which  he  first  proposed  to  recommend  himself.  His  attention, 
when  extended  to  so  many  collateral  objects,  is  no  longer  vigorous  or  col- 
lected ; — (he  stream,  divided  into  so  many  channels,  ceases  to  flow  either 
deep  or  strong ; — ^he  becomes  an  unsuccessful  pretender  to  fine  writing,  and 
is  satisfied  with  the  frivolous  praise  of  elegance  or  vivacity. 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power  to  these  obstructions  to  intel- 
lectual originality,  that  we  cannot  help  fancying,  that  if  Franklin  had  been 
bred  in  a  college,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  expounding  the 
metres  of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his  port  in  the  common  room; 
and  that  if  Boston  had  abounded  with  men  of  letters,  he  would  never  have 
ventured  to  come  forth  from  his  printing-house,  or  been  driven  back  to  it, 
at  any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of  the  critics,  after  the  first  publication  of  his 
Essays  in  the  Busy  Body. 

This  will  probably  be  thought  exaggerated ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
we  think,  that  the  contrary  circumstances  in  his  history  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  determining  the  character  of  his  understanding,  and  in  producing 
those  peculiar  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation  by  which  his  writings 
are  distinguished.  He  was  encouraged  to  publish,  because  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  around  him  whom  he  could  not  easily  excel.  He  wrote 
with  great  brevity,  because  he  had  not  leisure  for  more  voluminous  com- 
positions, and  because  ho  knew  that  the  readers  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  busy  as  himself.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  studied  great  perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  statement.  His  countrymen 
had  no  relish  for  fine  writing,  and  could  not  easily  be  made  to  understand  a 
deduction  depending  on  a  long  or  elaborate  process. of  reasoning.  He  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  he  had  to  say ;  and  since  he  had  no 
chance  of  being  admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  composition,  it  was  natural 
for  him  to  aim  at  making  an  impression  by  the  force  and  the  clearness  of 
his  statements. 

His  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccurate,  from  the  same  circum- 
stances which  rendered  his  productions  concise.  Philosophy  and  specula- 
tion did  not  form  the  business  of  his  life  :  nor  did  he  dedicate  himself  to 
any  particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and  complete  the  investigation 
of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  under  all  its  relations.  He  engaged  in  every 
interesting  inquiry  that  suggested  itself  to  him,  rather  as  the  necesstry 
exercise  of  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  than  as  a  task  which  he  had  boand 
himself  to  perform.  He  cast  a  quick  and  penetrating  glance  over  the  (acts 
and  the  data  that  were  presented  to  him ;  and  drew  his  conclusions  with  a 
rapidity  and  precision  that  have  not  often  been  equalled;  but  he  did  col 
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slop  to  examine  the  completeness  of  the  data  upon  which  he  proceeded, 
nor  to  consider  the  ultimate  effect  or  application  of  the  principles  to  which 
he  had  been  conducted.  In  all  questions,  therefore,  where  the  facts  upon 
which  he  was  to  determine,  and  the  materials  from  which  his  judgment 
was  to  be  formed,  were  either  few  in  number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  overlooked,  his  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly  just  and 
conclusive,  and  his  decisions  unexceptionably  sound ;  but  where  the  elements 
of  the  calculation  were  more  numerous  and  widely  scattered,  it  appears  to 
us  that  he  has  ofton  been  precipitate,  and  that  he  has  either  been  misled  by 
a  partial  apprehemion  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or  has  discovered 
only  a  portion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before  him.  In  all  physical  inquiries ; 
in  almost  all  questions  of  particular  and  immediate  policy ;  and  in  much  of 
what  relates  to  the  practical  wisdom  and  the  happiness  of  private  life,  his 
views  will  be  found  to  be  admirable,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
supported  most  masterly  and  convincing.  But  upon  subjects  of  general 
politics,  of  abstract  morality,  and  political  economy,  his  notions  appear  to 
be  more  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete.  He  seems  to  have  wanted  leisure, 
and  perhaps  inclination  also,  to  spread  out  before  him  the  whole  vast 
premises  of  these  extensive  sciences,  and  scarcely  to  have  had  patience  to 
hunt  for  his  conclusions  through  so  wide  and  intricate  a  region  as  that  upon 
which  they  invited  him  to  enter.  He  has  been  satisfied,  therefore,  on  every 
occasion,  with  reasoning  from  a  very  limited  view  of  the  facts,  and  often 
from  a  particular  instance;  he  has  done  all  that  sagacity  and  sound  sense 
could  do  with  such  materials:  but  it  cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  some- 
times overlooked  an  essential  part  of  the  argument,  and  often  advanced  a 
particular  truth  into  the  place  of  a  general  principle.  He  seldom  reasoned 
upon  these  subjects  at  all,  we  believe,  without  having  some  practical  ap- 
plication of  them  immediately  in  view ;  and  as  he  began  the  investigation 
rather  to  determine  a  particular  case  than  to  establish  a  general  maxim,  so 
he  probably  desisted  as  soon  as  he  had  relieved  himself  of  the  present 
difficulty. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  thorough-bred  scholars  and  philosophers 
of  Europe,  who  can  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  more  than  one  or  two  depart- 
ments of  science  or  literature.  The  uneducated  tradesman  of  America  has 
left  writings  that  call  for  our  attention,  in  natural  philosophy, — in  politics, 
— in  political  economy, — and  in  general  literature  and  morality. 

Of  his  labours  in  the  department  of  Phy9ic9,  we  do  not  propose  to  say 
much.  They  were  almost  all  suggested  by  views  of  utiHty  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  were,  without  exception,  applied,  we  believe,  to  promote  those 
views  In  the  end.  His  letters  upon  Electricity  have  been  more  extensively 
circulated  than  any  of  his  other  writings ;  and  are  entitled  to  more  praise 
and  popularity  than  they  seem  ever  to  have  met  with  in  this  Country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  luminous  and  graphical  precision 
with  which  the  experiments  are  narrated ;  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
are  projected  ;  and  the  sagacity  with  which  the  conclusion  is  inferred, 
linnited,  and  confirmed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  these,  and  indeed  in  the  whole 
of  his  physical  speculations,  is  the  unparalleled  simpticity  and  facility  with 
which  the  reader  is  conducted  from  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  another. 
The  author  never  appears  for  a  moment  to  labour,  or  to  be  at  a  loss.  The 
most  ingenious  and  profound  explanations  are  suggested,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena ;  ancJL 
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the  author  seenu  to  value  himself  so  little  on  fate  most  imporfaiit  difcoTe- 
rie$,  that  it  is  necessary  to  oompare  him  widi  others,  before  we  can  foroa  a 
just  notion  of  his  merits.  As  be  seems  (o  be  conscious  of  no  exeftioA.  be 
feels  no  partiality  for  any  pari  of  his  speculations,  and  never  seeks  to  raise 
the  reader's  idea  of  their  importance,  by  any  arts  of  dedamation  or  elo- 
quence. Indeed,  the  habitual  precision  of  his  eonoepilons,  and  his  inva- 
riable practice  of  referring  to  speciBc  tacts  and  observations,  secured  him, 
in  a  great  measure,  both  from  those  extravagant  conjeetures  in  whidi  ao 
many  naturalists  have  indulged,  and  from  the  veal  and  enthusiasm  iriuch 
seems  so  naturally  to  be  engendered  in  their  defence.  He  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  give  scope  to  his  imagination,  in  suggesting  a  variety  of 
explanations  of  obscure  and  unmanageable  phenomena;  but  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  confound  these  vague  and  conjectural  theories  with  Ihe 
solid  results  of  experience  and  observation.  In  his  Meteorological  papers, 
and  in  his  Observations  upon  Heat  and  Light,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  soch 
bold  and  original  suggestions :  but  the  author  evidently  sets  little  value  upon 
them ;  and  has  no  sooner  disburdened  his  mind  of  the  impreasiotta  bom 
which  they  proceeded,  than  he  seems  to  dismiss  them  entirely  from  his 
consideration,  and  turns  to  the  legitimate  philosQ|dby  of  experimenC  with 
unabated  diligence  and  humility. 

*  *  *  .      n  *  *  *  4 

Our  limits  will  not  perinit  us  to  make  any  analysis  of  the  physical  papen 
contained  in  this  collection.  They  are  all  admirable  for  the  clearness  of  the 
description,  the  felicity  and  familiarity  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  singolar 
sagacity  of  the  remarks  wilb  which  they  are  interspersed.  The  theory  of 
whirlwinds  and  water-«pouts,  as  well  as  the  observations  on  the  course  ot 
the  winds  and  on  cold,  seem  to  be  excellent.  Hie  paper  called  Maritiaie 
Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and  practical  good  sense;  and  the  reniarks 
on  Evaporation,  and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  which  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  a  young  lady,  are  admirable,  not  merely  for  their  perspicuity, 
but  for  the  interest  and  amusement  they  are  calculated  to  commiuiieale  Id 
every  description  of  readers.  The  remarks  on  Fire-places  and  Smoky 
Chimneys  are  infinitely  more  original,  concise)  and  scientific,  than  those  of 
Count  Rumford;  and  the  observations  on  the  Gulph^stream  afford,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  example  of  just  theory,  and  accurate  investigation,  applied  to 
that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  think,  has  never  made  use  of  the  mathematics,  in  his 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature ;  and  though  this  may  render  it 
surprising  that  he  has  fallen  into  so  few  errors  of  importance,  we  conceive 
that  it  helps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  unequalled  perspicuity  and 
vivacity  of  his  expositions.  An  algebraist,  who  can  work  wonders- with 
letters,  seldom  condescends  to  be  much  indebted  to  words,  and  thinks  him* 
self  entitled  to  make  his  sentences  obscure}  provided  his  calculations  be 
distinct.  A  writer  who  has  nothing  but  words  to  make  use  of,  must  make 
all  the  use  he  can  of  them  :  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  neglect  the  only  chance  he 
has  of  being  understood. 

We  should  now  say  something  of  the  political  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
-*-the  productions  which  first  raised  him  into  public  office  and.  eminence, 
and  which  will  be  least  read  or  attended  to  by  posterity.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts :  those  which  relate  to  the  internal  aitairs  and  pro- 
vincial diiTerences  of  Ihe  American  colonies,  before  their  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country;  and  those  which  relate  to  that  quarrel  and  its  consequences. 
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The  former  are  ni  lon^r  in  any  degree  interesUng:  and  (he  editor  has 
done  wisely,  we  think,  in  presenting  his  readers  with  an  abstract  only  of  the 
longest  of  diero.  This  was  published  in  1759,  under  the  title  of  an  Hi»* 
torical  Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consisted  of  upwards 
of  500  pages,  composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  political  pri-^ 
vilegea  reserved  to  the  founder  of  the  colony  had  been  illegally  and  oppres- 
sively used.  The  Canada  pamphlet,  written  in  1760,  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  the  importance  of  retaining  that  colony  at  the  peaee,  is  given 
entire;  and  appears  to  be  composed  with  great  force  of  reason,  and  in  a 
^yle  of  extraordinary  perspicuity.  The  sama  may  be  said  of  what  are 
called  the  Albany  Papers,  or  the  plan  for  a  general  political  union  of  the 
colonies  in  175A;  and  of  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the  provincial  politics 
of  that  day.  All  these  are  worth  preserving,  both  as  monuments  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  talents  and  activity,  and  as  aflbrding,  in  many  places,  very  ex* 
cellenl  models  of  strong  reasoning  and  popular  eloquence :  but  Uie  interest 
of  the  subjects  is  now  completely  gone  by ;  and  the  few  specimens  of  ge- 
neral reasoning  which  we  meet  with,  serve  only  to  increase  our  regret  that 
the  talents  of  the  author  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  perishid)Ie  ma^. 
terials. 

There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  with  the  colonies ; 
and  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's  papers  on  that  suUect  are  already  well  known 
to  the  public.  His  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1766, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  information,  the  clearness  and 
force  of  his  e^dempore  composition,  and  the  steadiness  apd  self-possession 
which  enabled  him  to  display  these  qualities  vtith  so  much  effect  upon  such 
an  occasion.  His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  are  full 
of  grief  and  anxiety ;  but  no  sooner  did  matters  come  to  extremities,  than  he 
appears  to  have  assumed  a  certain  keen  and  confident  cheerfulness,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  seasoning  of  asperity,  and  more  vindictiveness  of  spirit  than 
perhaps  became  a  philosopher.* 

Of  the  merit  of  this  author  as  a  political  economist,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  say  something,  in  the  general  remarks  which  we  made  on  the 
character  of  his  genius;  and  we  cannot  now  spare  time  to  go  much  into 
liarticulars.  He  is  perfectly  sound  upon  many  important  and  practical 
points; — upon  the  corn-trade,  and  the  theory  of  money,  for  instance;  and 
also  upon  the  more  general  doctrines,  as  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
the  principle  of  population.  In  the  more  elementary  and  abstract  parts  of 
the  science,  however,  his  views  seem  to  have  been  less  just  and  luminous. 
He  is  not  very  consistent  or  profound  in  what  he  says  of  the  effects  of  1  uxury ; 
and  seems  to  have  gone  headlong  into  the  radical  error  of  the  E€onomi$te8, 
when  he  maintains,  that  all  that  is  done  by  manufacture,  is  to  embody  the 
value  of  the  manufacturer's  subsistence  in  his  work,  and  that  agriculture  is 
the  only  source  from  which  a  real  increase  of  wealth  can  be  derived.  An- 
other favourite  position  is,  that  all  commerce  is  cheating,  where  a  com- 
modity, produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  exchanged  for  another, 
on  which  more  labour  lias  been  expended ;  and  thai  the  only  ybir  price  of 
any  thing,  is  some  other  thing  requiring  the  same  exertion  to  bring  it  to 
market.  This  is  evidently  a  very  narrow  and  erroneous  view  of  the  nature 
of  commerce.     The  fair  price  to  the  purchaser  is,  whatever  he  deliberately 

•  TheUcTiewcf  uwerl^  here  several  inU»rosiing  cxlracls  from  I  lie  letters  whidi  paysiKi  bettncn 
Dr.  PmnkUn  and  Lord  Howe,  whtm  iiiii  LonUliip  arriTed  ofTthe  American  Coast  wiili  what  wcrv 
i-alted  the  pacificatory  proposals  in  1776. 
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chooses  to  give,  rather  than  go  without  the  commodity ; — it  is  no  matter  to 
him,  whether  the  seller  bestowed  much  or  little  labour  upon  it,  or  whelher 
it  came  into  his  possession  without  any  labour  at  all ; — whether  it  be  a 
diamond,  which  he  picked  up,  or  a  picture,  at  which  he  had  been  woiiuDg 
for  years.  The  commodity  is  not  valued  by*  the  purchaser,  on  aoooont  of 
the  labour  which  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  it,  but  solely  on  accoonl  of 
certain  qualities,  which  he  finds  convenient  or  agreeable  :  he  compares  the 
convenience  and  delight  which  he  expects  to  derive  from  this  object  with 
the  convenience  and  delight  which  is  afforded  by  the  things  asked  in  ex- 
change for  it ;  and  if  he  nnd  the  former  preponderate,  he  consents  to  the 
exchange,  and  makes  a  beneficial  bargain.  We  have  stated  the  case  in  the 
name  of  a  purchaser,  because,  in  barter,  both  parties  are  truly  purchasers, 
and  act  upon  the  same  principles;  and  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  all  ccMnroeree 
resolves  itself,  ultimately,  into  barter.  There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade, 
except  where  there  is  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  either  of  the 
defects  of  the  commodity,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  may  be  supplied 
with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  another.  It  is  a  matter  oi/act,  but  not  of  ine- 
raliiy,  that  the  price  of  most  commodities  will  be  influenced  by  the  labour 
employed  in  producing  them. — If  ^hey  are  capable  of  being  produced  in 
unlimited  quantities,  the  competition  of  the  producers  will  sink  the  price 
very  nearly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  labour ;  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  continuing  the  production,  without  repaying  that  labour,  wiQ 
prevent  it  from  sinking  lower.  The  doctrine  does  not  apply  at  all  to  cases 
where  the  materials,  or  the  skill  necessary  to  work  them  up,  are  scarce  in 
proportion  to  the  demand.  The  author's  speculations  on  the  effects  of  paper- 
money,  seem  also  to  be  superOcial  and  inaccurate.  Siaiiaiics  had  not  been 
carefully  studied  in  the  days  of  his  activity;  and,  accordingly,  we  meet 
with  a  good  deal  of  loose  assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation,  in  his 
writings.  Yet  he  had  a  genius  for  exact  observation,  and  complicated  detail ; 
and  probably  wanted  nothing  but  leisure,  to  have  made  very  great  advances 
in  this  branch  of  economy. 

As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  literature,  the  merits  of  Dr.  Franklin 
cannot  he  estimated  properly,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  pecu- 
liarities that  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  his  early  history  and  situation. 
He  never  had  the  benefit  of  any  academical  instruction,  nor  of  the  society 
of  men  of  letters ; — his  style  was  formed  entirely  by  his  own  judgment  and 
occasional  reading ;  and  most  of  his  moral  pieces  were  written  while  he  was 
a  tradesman,  addressing  himself  to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city.  We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  either  that  he  should  write  with  extraordinary 
elegance  or  gi-ace ;  or  that  he  should  treat  of  the  accomplishments,  follies, 
and  occupations  of  polite  life.  He  had  no  great  occasion,  as  a  moralist,  to 
expose  the  guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or  seduction ;  or  to  point  a  poignant 
and  playful  ridicule  against  the  lighter«immoralities  of  fashionable  life. 

His  account  of  his  own  life,  down  to  the  year  1730,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  since  1790.  It  is  written  with  great  simplicity  and 
liveliness,  though  it  contains  too  many  trilling  details  and  anecdotes  of  ob- 
scure individuals.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  irresistible  force 
with  which  talents  and  industry  bear  upwards  in  society ;  as  well  as  an 
impressive  illustration  of  the  substantial  wisdom  and  good  policy  of  inva- 
riable integrity  and  candour.  We  should  think  it  a  very  useful  reading 
for  all  young  persons  of  unsteady  principle,  who  have  their  fortunes  to 
make  or  to  mend  in  the  world. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and  writiDgs  of  Dr.  Franklin  as 
afTording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  incalculable  value  of  a  sound  and 
well-directed  understanding,  and  of  the  comparatiye  uselessness  of  learning 
and  laborious  accomplishments.  Without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  scholar  or  a  man  of  scfcnce,  he  has  extended  the  bounds  of 
human  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  scholars  and  men  of 
science  had  previously  investigated  without  success ;  and  has  only  been 
found  deficient  in  those  studies  which  the  learned  have  generally  turned 
from  in  disdain.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  any  thing  in  dispa- 
ragement of  scholarship  and  science ;  but  the  value  of  these  instruments  is 
apt  to  be  overrated  by  their  possessors ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  mortification, 
to  show  them  that  the  work  may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
known  that  their  employment  does^not  insure  its  success.* 


BENTHAM.i 

Ur.  Bentham  is  now  far  advanced  in  a  life  which  he  has  generously  de-^ 
Voted  to»the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures.  More  than  fifty  years  he  has 
employed  in  labours,  which  had  no  other  object  than  to  improve  the  con-* 
dilion  of  mankind.  According  to  him,  Utility  is  the  foundation  of  all 
Morals,  and  should  be  the  object  of  all  Legislation  :  not  that  attention  to 
the  interests  of  particular  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  general  good, — 
that  selfishness,  which  some  moralists  affect  to  understand  as  meant  by 
what  is  useful, — ^but  general  utility ,-«an  augmentation  of  the  happiness, 
and  a  diminution  of  the  misery  of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  of  which 
every  community  is  composed. 

Never  did  any  philosopher  better  conform  his  life  to  his  doctrines,  or 
more  happily  illustrate  his  principles  by  his  conduct.  He  has  consumed 
his  days  in  endeavouring  to  be  useful  to  others ;  but,  according  to  the 
common  notions  of  the  world,  he  has  spent  them  uselessly  to  nimself. 
Having  completed  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at 
the  University  of  Oxford,  with  much  distinction,  he. wa» called  early  to  the 
Bar.  His  connexions  [for  he  was  the  son  of  a  very  eminent  solicitor)  must 
have  given  him  an  early  introduction  to  business;  and  his  learning,  his 
extraordinary  talents,  and  his  indefatigable  application,  rendered  his  success 
in  the  profession,  if  he  had  continued  to  lollow  it,  matter  of  certainty. 
The  first  eminence  at  the  Bar,  and  the  opulence  which  attends  it,  were  at 
his  command ;  and,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  to  accommodate  his 
political  principles  to  the  wishes  of  Uiose  in  power,  the  most  splendid  sta- 
tion, ana  the  higliest  honours,  would  have  been  infallibly  within  his  reach. 
From  those  brilliant  prospects  he  voluntarily  turned  away ;  and  after  a 
very  Tew  years  of  practice,  he:|:clinquished  the  profession,  shut  himself  up 
in  the  retirement  of  his  study,  arid  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  legisla- 
tion. A  citizen  of  the  world  in  its  purest  sense,  he  has  suffere#n%  oppor- 
tunity which  has  presented  itself  of  benefiting  his  fellow  men  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe,  to  pass  away  without  endeavouring  to  improve  it. 

*  The  Reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  xxviu.  page  275,  for  farther  remarks  on  the  charac(er  of 
Fmnklin.  .  :     -.    • 

i    Bentham  on  Codification.^ Vol.  xxix.  page  217.    November,  1817. 

VOL.  II.  10 
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T6  France,  at  Ihe  beginning  of  the  Revolulion,  when  every  generoi^ 
and  enlightened  mind  looked  forward  with  sanguine  hopes  to  the  blessing 
that  seemed  dawning  upon  mankind,  and  when  the  National  Assembly  was 
in  possession  of  means  of  improving  the  human  condition,  such  as  never 
before  were  commanded  by  any  assembly  of  men — to  France,  at  that  mo- 
ment of  delusive  hope,  he  made  a  generous  tender  of  his  services.  Upon 
their  judicial  establishments,  upon  their  colonies,  and  upon  the  conduct, 
or,  as  he  termed  it,  the  tactics  of  their  Assembly,  he  composed  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  different  tracts,  containing  Aew,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
soundest  views  of  reason  and  of  policy.  If  the  rules  for  governing  the 
proceedings  of  their  Assembly  alone  had  been  adopted,  those  disorders  and 
calamities  which  blighted  all  the  fair  prospects  that  were  then  opening  to 
the  view  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  averted.  For  Poland,  for  Russia,  for  America,  he  has  alike 
been  desirous  of  exercising  his  philanthropic  labours.  With  respect  to  his 
own  country,  whenever  an  occasion  has  occurred  for  ofTering  any  improve- 
ment of  its  laws  or  its  policy,  he  has  eagerly  availed  himself  of  it.  Upon 
ihe  statutes  of  usury ;  upon  the  taxes  imposed  on  law  proceedings ;  upon 
the  reform  projected  in  the  judicial  establishments  of  Scotland ;  upon  penal 
labour,  and  upon  the  evils  and  abuses  of  that  system  of  penal  colonization 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  place  of  it ;  upon  all  these  importahl  topics, 
he  has  given  to  the  public  his  enlarged  and  enlightened  views.  And  he 
has  laboured  for  all  nations,  and  for  ages  yet  to  come,  in  his  greater  works, 
— his  ''Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation;"  his 
•*  Treatise  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legislation;"  his  **Theorv  of  Punisbmeols 
and  Rewards;  "  and  his  **  Essay  on  the  Tactics  of  Political  Assemblies." 

The  beneficial  effects  which  might  have  been  expected  from  these  masterly 
compositions,  have  not,  it  is  true,  as  yet  been  produced.  Wc  are  notable 
to  discover  the  traces  of  these  works  in  the  \mproved  condition  of  anv 
portion  of  the  human  race.  The  noblest  reward  which,  in  this  our  mortal 
state,  any  human  being  can  receive — that  of  contemplating  the  happiness 
of  which  he  is  himself  the  author,  the  scattering  plenty  o  er  a  smiling  land, 
and  reading  his  history  in  a  nation's  eyes — this  reward  it  has  not  been  his 
good  fortune  to  obtain :  but,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  his  merits  have  been 
wholly  unrequited,  and  that  he  has  *spcnt  his  eicellent  life  only  in  ungrateful 
toil  and  cheerless  disappointment.  From  several  passages  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  writings,  it  is  evident  that  he.is  not  unconscious  of  his  own 
extraordinary  powers ;  that  the  truth,  so  manifest  to  others,  is  no  secret  to 
himself, — but  that  he  is  fully  convinced,  thai,  sooner  or  later,  the  time  must 
come,  when  his  merits  will  be  justly  appreciated,  and  the  high  importance 
of  his  services  acknowledged ;  that  m  after  times,  his  principles  will  be 
generally  adopted ;  and  that,  if  not  to  his  contemporaries,  yet  to  remote 
ages,  and  to  yet  uncivilized  nations,  he  "^M^c  a  Teacher  and  a  Legislator. 
This  alone  it  is — this  anticipation  of  f^ill  fame,  and  of  an  assured  im- 
mortality—his certainly  that  the  seeds  n'^\  sown  will  infallibly  bring  forth, 
though  2k\ate,  yet  an  ample  harvest  of  huifnan  happiness,  which  can  have 
induced  him,  under  every  discouragement,  and  with  nothing  but  a  sanguine 
confidence  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  hi3  principles  to  cheer  him,  for 
so  long  a  series  of  years,  to  persevere  in  devoting  his  whole  time  to  this  one 
pursuit,  and  in  sacrificing  to  it  fortune,  pleasure,  and  all  the  dazzling  prizes 
hat  ambition  could  hold  out ; — in  giving  up  every  meaner  enjoyment  for 
he  sublime  gratification  of  becoming  a  great  benefactor  to  mankind. 
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The  duty  of  impartial  criticism  wouM  be  ill  discharged,  if,  after  hatipg 
spoken  as  we  have  of  Mr.  Bejitham's  extraordinary  merit,  we  wefd  to  say 
DOthiDg  of  his  delects.    We  are  fully  sensible  of  them ;  and  we  have  observed 
them  with  deep  regret;  for  we  can  regard  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
public  misfortune  whatever  prevents  his  writings  from  being  known,  and 
their  utility  and  importance  from  being  universally  acknowledged.    What 
principally  ob^ructs  their  circulation,  is  the  style  in  which  they  are  com*- 
posed.    Unlike  moat  authors,  Mr.  Bentham's  first  publications  are,   in 
point  of  writing,  the  most  perfect;  and  long  habit  and  frequent  exercise, 
instead  of  improving  his  language,  seem  only  to  have  rendered  it  perplexed, 
obflcure  and  uncouth.    English,  literature  hardly  affords  any  specimens  of 
a  more  correct,  concise,  and  perspicuous  style,  than  that  of  the  ^'  fragment 
OH  Chvemmenii"  which  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Bentham's  works,  or  the 
^'  BraieBt  against  Law  Tojees,"  and  a  great  part  of  the  '"De/bneeoftlBmrp" 
which  were  early  productions  of  his  mind.    Since  those  publications,  he 
seems,  by  great  eflbrt  and  study,  to  have  rendered  his  style  intricate,  and 
his  language  obscure.     His  frequent  inversions,  his  long  parentheses,  the 
novelty  and  harshness  of  many  of  the  terms  which  he  has  so  often,  and, 
we  must  day,  on  many  occasions,  so  unnecessarily  invented,  and  the  length 
and  complication  of  his  periods,  have  rendered  some  of  his  oompositions 
illegible  to  all  who  will  not,  in  spile  of  their  repulsive  forms,  persevere  in 
the  difficult  task  of  studying  rather  than  reading  them.    It  is  indeed  when 
he  speaks  bv  another's  lips,  that  he  appears  to  most  advantage;  and  it  is  to 
the  graces  of  style  which  Mr.  Dumont  has  given  him,  that  he  owes  the  re- 
putation which  he  has  acquired,  and  which  is,  from  that  cause,  much  greater 
in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own.    Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the 
untoward  circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  genius  of  Bentham  from 
being  justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  it  must  be  accounted  an 
instance  of  rare  good  fortune,  that  such  a  man  as  Dumont  became  his  ac-^ 
quain lance  and  his  friend.     If  it  very  seldom  happens,  that,  to  such  ex- 
traordinary talents  as  Bentham  possesses,  is  united  an  ardent  desire  to 
devote  them  totally  and  exclusively  to  the  service  of  makind ;  it  is  no  less 
uncommon  to  find  a  writer  possessed  of  the  eloquence,  the  powers  of 
developemont,  and  the  perspicuity  and  vigour  of  exi)re8Sion  which  so  emi*- 
nently  distinguish  Dumont,  contented,  instead  of  applying  his  great  endow*- 
mcnls  to  some  original  work  which  might  immortalize  himself,  to  submit, 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  benefiting  his  feHow^reatures,  to  the 
humble  office  of  selling  forth  another's  ideas  to  advantage,  and  of  advancing 
another's  fame.   '  As  the  merit  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity 
would  have  been  little  known  to  posterity  but  for  the  sublime  writings  of 
his  eloquent  disciple,  so  it  is  possible  that,  but  for  Dumont,  Bentham's 
reputation  might  never  have  emerged  from  obscurity. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  Mr.  Bentham's  style  aloiie  that  we  find  reason  to 
object.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  manner 
in  which  he  has,  in  his  various  writings,  combated  existing  evils.  It  has 
been  truly  said,  that  we  always  weaken x)ur  attack  when  we  exaggerate  the 
abuse  attacked.  This,  Mr.  Bentham  appears  to  us  almost  always  to  do ; 
and  when  we  observe  the  language  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  sup- 
|>osed  frauds  of  lawyers,  the  corruption  of  boroughmongers,  and  the  imputed 
profligacy  of  public  men  of  all  parties,  we  blusli  to  find  some  features  of 
rescmblaace  between  one  of  the  first  philosopliers  of  the  sgc,  and  that  un- 
happy class  of  lilcrary  persons,  whom  necessity  in^pels,  or  Ihe  eaprieious 
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appetite  of  the  public  invites  to  exaggerate,  and  misrepresent,  and  cdam- 
niate,  iifpursuit  of  aaubsiateace  at  once  discreditable  and  precarious/ 


,      SWIFT,  t 

The  transition  of  a  young  Whig  into  air  old  Tory—the  gradoal  fallif^ 
off  of  prudent  men  from  unprofitable  yirtues,  is,  perhaps,  too  common  an 
occurrence  to  deserve  miich  notice,  or  justify  much  reprobation.  But  Swift's 
desertion  of  his  first  principles  was  neither  gradual  nor  early,— «iid  was 
accompanied  by  such  circumstances  as  really  require  to  be  exposed  a  IiUle, 
and  cannot  well  be  passed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his  life  and  character. 
He  was  bred  a  Whig  under  Sir  William  Temple — ^he  took  the  title  publicly 
in  various  productions;  and,  during  all  the  reign  of  King  Williain,  was  a 
strenuous,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  advocate  of  Revolution  principles  and 
Whig  pretensions.  His  first  patrons  were  Somers,  Portland,  and  Halifax; 
and  under  that  ministry,  the  members  of  which  he  courted  in  private,  and 
defended  in  public,  he  received  church  preferment  to  the  value  of  near  AOOA 
a  year  (equal  at  least  to  1200/.  at  present),  with  the  promise  of  still  farther 
favours.  He  was  dissatisfied,  however,  because  his  livings  were  not  in 
England ;  and  having  been  sent  over  on  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  clergy  in 
1710,  when  he  found  the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition,  he  tem- 
porized for  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that  their  downfall  was  inevitable ;  and 
then,  without  even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive,  but  on  the  avowed 
ground  of  not  having  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former  services,  he 
went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided  manner  to  (he  prevailing  party ; 
for  whose  gratification  he  abused  his  former  friends  and  benefactors,  with 
a  degree  of  virulence  and  raheour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
apply  the  term  of  brutality;  and  in  the  end,  when  the  approaching  death 
of  the  Queen,  and  their  internal  dissensions,  made  his  services  of  more 
importance  to  his  new  friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also,  and 
retire  from  the  scene,  unless  they  made  a  suitable  provision  for  him ;  and 
having,  in  this  way,  extorted  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  he  aJways 
complained  of  as  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits,  he  counselled  measures 
that  must  have  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  diance  of 
keeping  his  party  in  power ;  and,  finally,  on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in 
a  state  of  despicable  despondency  and  bitterness  to^his  Hving,  where  he  con- 
tinued, to  the  end  of  his  hfe,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  unreleotii^ 
and  pitiable  rancour — to  correspond  with  convicted  traitors  to  t)ie  oonsfi- 
tution  they  had  sworn  to  maintain — and  to  lament  as  the  worst  of  calamities, 
the  dissolution  of  a  ministry  which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  having  proBMied 
him  advancement,  and  of  which  several  of  the  leading  members  immedialriy 
indemnified  themselves  by  taking  office  in  the  court  of  the  Pretender: 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a  great  deal  too  Rightly  by  ftis 

*  The  admirable  article  on  Codification,  to  which  these  observations  on  the  character  of  Iffr. 
Benlham  fomi  the  introduction,  will  be  found  under  the  division  of  this  work,  cootainiag'  Bisais  «■ 
^  Law  and  Jurisprudence.'' 

t  Sketch  of  hiB  Political  Character.  Scotfs  Life  of  Swift.— Vol.  xxvii.  page  10.  Septeabec. 
1816.  • 
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biographer;  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the  notion,  that 
the  political  sins  of  eminent  persons  sboold  be  ibrgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
their  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  ihe  comprehensive  sketch  we  have 
now  given,  by  a  few  references  to  the  docQments  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  Of  his  original  Whig  professions,  no  proof  will 
probably  bet.requited,  the  fact  being  TiotOPio«0,  and  admitted  by  all  his  bio- 
graphers. Abundant  avidence,  however,  isternished  by  his  first  successful 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other  Whig  Lords  impeached 
in  1701 ; — by  his  own  express  declaration  in  another  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  2A0), 
that  ''having  been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
therefore  a  lover  of  liberty,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Whig  in  politics;" — by  the  copy  of  Verses  in  which  he  deliberately  de- 
signates himself  "  a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown  ;"-^by  his  exulting 
statement  to  Tisdal,  whom  he  reproaches  with  being  a  Tory,  and  says — 
''To  cool  your  insolence  a  little,  know  that  the  Queen,  and  Court,  and 
House  of  Lords,  and  half  the  Commons  almost,  are  Whigs,  and  the  number 
daily  increases :"— and,  among  innumerable  other  proofs,  by  the  memo- 
rable verses  on  Whitehall,  in  which,  alluding  to  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  in  front  of  that  building,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  with  more  zeal  than 
good  prosody, 

*'  Tliat  theatre  prodooed  an  action  truly  v^^^$ 
On  which  eternal  acclamations  waic/'&e. 

Such  being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous  profession  of  which  he  had  first 
obtained  distinction  and  preferment,  and  been  admitted  to  the  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Somers,  Addison,  and  Steele,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  on 
what  occasion,  and  on  what  considerations,  he'afterwards  renounced  them. 
It  is,  of  itself,  a  tolerably  decisive  fact,  that  this  change  took  place  just  when 
the  Whig  ministry  went  out  of  power,  and  their  adversaries  came  into  full 
possession  of  all  the  patronage  and  interest  of  tlie  government.    The  whole 
matter,  however,  is  fairly  spoken  out  in  various  parts  of  his  own  writings : 
— and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  where  on  record  a  more  barefaced 
avowal  of  political  apostasy,  undi^ised  and  unpalliated  by  the  slightest 
colour  or  pretence  of  public  or  conscientious  motives.  It  is  quite  a  singular 
fact,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  sort  of  conversion,  that  he  nowhere 
pretends  to  say  that  he  had  become  aware  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from 
the  continuance  of  the  Whig  ministry — nor  ever  presumes  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  patriotism  or  penetration  of  Addison  and  the  rest  of  his  former  as- 
sociates, who  remained  faithful  to  their  first  professions.   His  only  apology, 
in  short,  for  this  sudden  dereliction  of  the  principles  which  he  had  main- 
tained for  near  forty  years — for  it  was  at  this  ripe  age  that  he  got  the  first 
glimpse  of  his  youthful  folly — is  a  pretence  of  ill  usage  from   the  party 
with  whom  he  had  held  them ;  a  pretence — to  say  nothing  of  its  inherent 
baseness — ^which  appears  to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  and  of  which  it 
is  enough  to  say,  that  no  mention  is  made,  till  that  same  party  is  overthrown. 
While  they'remain  in  office,  they  have  full  credit  for  Hic  sincerity  of  their 
good  wishes  (see^ol.  xv.  p.  250,  etc.) : — and  it  is  not  till  it  beconjies  both 
safe  and  profitable  to  abuse  them,  that  we  hear  of  their  ingratitude.    Nay, 
so  critically  and  judiciously  timed  is  this  discovery  of  their  unworthiness, 
that,    even  after  the  worthy  author's  arrival  in  London  in  1710,  when  the 
movements  had  begun  which  terminated  in  their  ruin,  he  continues,  for 
some  months,  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  them,  and  does  not  give  way  to 
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his  wcll-ooBBidered  reaeolmeiit,  till  il  is  qaite  apparent  that  his  inleicit 
must  gain  by  the  indulgence.  He  says,  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  a  few  days 
after  his  arrivaU  ''  The  Whigs  would  gladly  lay  hold  on  me,  as  at  wig,  while 
they  are  drowning,— and  their  great  men  are  making  rae  their  dumsy 
apologies.  .  But  my  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolphin)  received  tpe  with  a  great 
deal  of  coldness,  which  has  enraged  me  so,  that  I  am  almost  .vowii^  re- 
Tenge."  In  a  few  weeks  after**tlie  change  being  by  that  time  complete — 
he  takes  his  part  definitively,  and  makes  his  approaches  to  Harley,  in  a 
manner  which  we  should  really  imagine  no  mi  of  the  present  day  could 
have  confidence  enough  to  imitate.  In  mentioning  his  first  interview  with 
that  eminent  person,  he  says»  ''  I  had  prepared  him  before  by  another  hand, 
where  he  was  very  intimate,  and  got  myaei/repreaented  (which  I  mi^t 
justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill  used  by  the  last  ministry ,  after  some  obli- 
gatioo,  because  I  refused  to  go  certain  lengths  they  would  haye  me." 
(Vol.  XV.  p.  3^0.)  About  the  same  period,  he  gives  us  farther  lights  Mo  the 
conduct  of  this  memorable  conversion,  in  the  following  passagesof  the  Journal. 

"  Oct.  7.  He  (Harley)  told  me  he  must  bring  Mr.  St.  John  and  me  acr* 
quainted ;  and  spake  so  many  things  of  personal  kindness  and  esteem, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  what  some  friends  had  told  me,  that  he 
would  do  every  thing  to  bring  me  over.  He  desired  me  to  dine  with  him 
on  Tuesday ;  and,  after  four  hours  being  with  him,  set  me  down  at  St. 
James's  coflee-house  in  a  hackney-coach. 

''  I  must  tell  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Harley.  He  oharged  me  to 
come  and  see  him  often  ;  I  told  him  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him,  insomuch 
business  as  he  had,  and  desired  I  might  have  leave  to  come  at  his  levee; 
which  he  immediately  refused,  and  said, '  That  was  no  place  for  friends. 

*'  I  believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so  soon  :  and  purely  done  by 
my  persofial  credit  with  Mr.  Harley ;  who  is  so  eofcessively  obligirngt 
that  1  know  not  what  to  make  ofity  unless  to  show  the  rascals  of  ike 
other  party,  that  they  used  a  man  unworthily  who  had  deserved  better^ 
He  speaks  all  the  kind  things  Xb  rae  in  the  world. — Oct.  1>V.  I  stand  with 
the  new  people  ten  times  better  than  ever  I  did  witlitheold,  and  forty 
times  more  caressed."    Li/e,  Vol.  i.  p.  126. 

*•  Nov.  8.  Why  should  the  Whigs  think  I  came  to  England  to  leave 
them  ?  But  who  the  devil  cares  what  they  think  ?  Am  I  under  obliga« 
tions  in  the  least  to  any  of  them  all?  Rot  them,  ungrateful  dogs.  I  will 
make  them  repent  their  usdge  of  me,  before  I  leave  this  place.  They 
say  the  same  thing  here  of  my  leaving  the  Whigs ;  but  tJtey  own  they 
cannot  blame  me,  considering  the  treatment  1  have  had,^'  etc.  etc. 

If  he  scrupled  about  going  lengths  with  his  Whig  friends,  he  seems  to 
have  resolved,  that  his  fortune  should  not  be  hurt  by  any  delicacy  of  this 
sort  in  his  new  connexion ; — for  he  took  up  the  cudgels  this  time  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  liireiing,  and  the  rancour  of  a  renegade.  In  taking  upon  him- 
self the  conduct  of  the  paper  called  '.'  The  Examiner,''  he  gave  a  new  cha- 
racter of  acrimony  and  bittcrooss  to  the  contention  in  which  he  mingled, — 
and  not  only  made  the  most  furious  and  unmeasured  attacks  upon  the  body  of 
the  parly  to  which  it  had  formerly  been  his  boast  that  he  belonged,  but  singled 
out,  with  a  sort  of  savage  discourtesy,  a  variety  of  his  former  friends  and  be- 
nefactors, and  made  them,  by  name  and  description,  the  objects  of  the  most  ma- 
lignant abuse.  Lord  Somers,  Godolphin,  Steele,  and  manyQthers  with  whom 
hehadformerlylivedin  intimacy,  and  from  wlK>m he  had  received  obligations, 
were  successively  attacked  in  pubtic  with  the  most  rancorous  porsooahtie^ 
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and  often  with  ttie  falsest  inBioualions :  in  short,  as  be  has  himself  empha- 
tically expressed  it  in  the  Journal,  he  '*  libelled  them  all  round."  While 
be  was  thus  abusing  men  ho  could  not  have  ceased  to  esteem,  it  is  quite  na- 
tural, and  in  course,  to  find  him  professing  the  greatest  afleclion  for  those 
be  hated  and  despised.  A  thorough  partisan  is  a  thorough  despiser  of  sin-r 
cerity ;  and  noma  n  seems  to  have  got  over  that  weakness  more  com* 
pletely  than  the  reverend  person  before,  us.  In  every  page  of  the  Journal 
to  Stella,  we  find  a  triumphant  statement  of  things  he  was  writing  or  saying 
to  the  people  about  him,  in  direct  contradiction  to  I)i8  real  sentiments.  We 
may  quote  a  line  or  two  from  the  first  passage  that  presents  itself.  '*  I  de- 
sired my  Lord  Radnor's  brother  to  let  my  Lord  know  I  would  call  on  him 
at  six,  which  I  did;  and  was  arguing  with  him  three  hours  to  bringhim  over 
to  us  ;  and  I  spoke  so  closely,  that  I  believe  be  will  be  tractable.  But  he 
is  a  scoundrel ;  and  tfwugh  I  said  I  only  talked  from  my  lone  to  him,  I 
told  a  lie;  /or  1  did  not  care  if  he  were  hanged :  but  every  onejgained 
over  ia  of  conaequence/' — Vol.  iii.  p.  2.  We  think  there  are  hot  many 
even  of  those  who  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  corruption  and 
jobbiag,  who  could  go  through  their  base  task  with  more  coolness  and  hardi- 
hood than  this  pious  neophyte. 

These  few  references  are,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  show  llie  spirit  and 
the  true  motives  of  this  dereliction  of  his  first  principles ;  and  seem  entirely 
lo  exclude  the  only  apology  which  the  partiality  of  his  biographer  has  been 
able  to  surest,  viz.  that  though,  from  first  to  last,  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was 
all  along  still  more  zealously  a  High-Churchman  as  to  religion ;  and  left  the 
Whigs  merely  because  the  Tories  seemed  more  favourable  to  ecclesiastical 
pretensions.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  The 
Whigs  were  as  notoriously  connected  with  the  Low -Church  party  when  he 
joined  and  defended  them,  as  when  he  deserted  and  reviled  them ; — ^nor  is 
this  anywhere  made  the  specific  ground  of  hisrevilings.  It  would  not  have 
been  very  easy,  indeed,  to  have  asserted  such  a  principle  as  the  motive  oC 
his  libels  on  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  though  a  Whig,  was  a  zcaloua 
High-Ghurchmani  or  his  eulogies  on  Bolingbroke,  who  was  pretty  well 
known  to  be  no  churchman  at  all.  It  appears  pretty  plain,  indeed,  that 
Swift's  High-Church  principles  were  merely  a  part  of  his  selfishness  and 
ambition,  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a  desire  to  raise  the  consequence  of 
the  order  to  which  he  happened  to  belong.  If  he  had  been  a  layman,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  would  have  treated  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  as  he 
treated  the  persons  of  all  priests  who  were  opposed  to  him,  with  the  most 
bitter  and  irreverent  disdain.  Accordingly,  he  is  so  far  from  ever  recom-p 
mending  Whig  principles  of  government  to  his  High-Church  friends,  or 
from  confining  his  abuse  of  the  Whigs  to  their  tenets  in  matters  ecclosiasiical, 
that  he  goes  tlie  whole  length  of  proscribing  the  party,  and  proposing,  with 
the  desperation  of  a  true  apostate,  tliat  the  Monarch  should  be  made  sub- 
stantially absolute  by  the  assistance  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  make  ii 
impossible  that  their  principles  should  ever  again  acquire  any  preponderance 
in  the  country.  It  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  to  give  any  other  meaning 
lo  the  advice  contained  in  his  **  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Stale  of  Affairs," 
which  he  wrote  just  before  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  Bolingbroke  him- 
self thought  too  strong  for  publication  even  at  that  critical  period.  His  lead- 
ing injunction  there,  is  lo  adopt  a  system  of  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  of  all 
W^higs  from  any  kind  of  employ  ment;and  that^as  they  cannotbe  too  muchor  too 
soon  disabled,  they  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  with  as  strong  measures  as 
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can  possibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  government ;  so  that  in  no  time  to 
come  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Grown,  even  if  it  wished  it,  to  choose 
an  ill  majority  in  the  House  of  Conunons.  This  great  work,  he  adds  very 
explicitly,  could  only  be  well  carried  on  by  an  entire  new  modelling  of  the 
army,  and  especially  of  the  royal  guards,  which,  as  they  then  stood,  be 
chooses  to  allege  were  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  (o  the  bar  of  a  high  court 
of  justice,  than  to'securehim  on  the  throne  (vol.  v.  p.  AOA).  This  Mr.Seolt 
himself  is  so  little  able  to  reconcile  with  the  alleged  Whig  principles  of  his 
author,  that  he  is  forced  to  observe  upon  it,  that  it  is  "  daring  uncompro- 
mising counsel,  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  man  who  gstveit,  Ihaii 
to  that  of  the  British  nation,  and  most  likely,  if  followed,  to  have  led  toa 
civil  war."  After  this  admission,  it  really  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
by  what  singular  stretch  of  charity  the  learned  editor  conceives  he  may 
consistently  hold,  that  Swift  was  always  a  good  Revolution  Whig  as  to 
politic^,  and  only  sided  with  the  Tories — reluctantly,  we  must  suppose, 
and  with  great  tenderness  to  his  political  opponents-— out  oC  his  over 
powering  zeal  for  the  Church. 

While  he  thus  stooped  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dishonourahle  pari  of  a 
partisan's  drudgery,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  decline  any  of 
the  mean  arts  by  which  a  Court  party  may  be  maintained.  Accordingly, 
we  find  him  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Queen's 
favourite ;  and,  after  reading  the  contemptuous  notices  that  occur  of  her  in 
some  of  his  Whig  letters,  *'  as  one  of  the  Queen's  dressers,  who,  by  great 
intrigue  and  flattery,  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  her,*'  it  is  very  edifying 
to  find  him  writing  periodical  accounts  of  the  progress  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  ''  praying  God  to  preserve  her  life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
nation,"  etc.  etc. 

A  connexion  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed  dissatisfaction  with  tbe  rewaid 
of  former  services,  cannot,  with  consistency,  be  supposed  to  have  bad  any 
thing  but  self-interest  as  its  foundation  :  and  though  Swift's  love  of  power, 
and  especially  of  the  power  of  wounding,  was  probably  gratified  by  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  triumphant  party,  no  room  is  left  for  doubting 
that  these  exertions  were  substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better  his  own 
fortune,  and  that  his  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  party  depended  entirely 
upon  their  power  and  apparent  inclination  to  perform  this  first  of  all  duties. 
The  thing  is  spoken  out  continually  in  the  confidential  Journal  to  Stella ; 
and  though  he  was  very  angry  with  Harley  for  offering  him  a  bank  note 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  refused  to  be  his  chaplain,  this  was  very  plainly 
because  he  considered  these  as  no  sufficient  pay  for  his  services — ^by  no 
means  because  he  wished  them  to  be  received  without  pay.  Very  soon 
after  his  profession  of  Toryism,  he  writes  to  Stella — ''  This  is  Uie  last  sally 
I  shall  ever  make ;  but  /  hooe  it  will  turn  to  some  account.  I  have 
done  more  for  these,  and  I  think  they  are  more  honest  than  the  last."  And 
a  little  after — ''My  new  friends  are  very  kind;  and  I  have  promises 
enough.  To  return  without  some  mark  of  distinction,  would  look  ex- 
tremely little ;  and  I  would  likewise  gladly  be  somewhat  richer  than  I  am" 
At  last,  he  seems  to  have  fairly  asked  for  the  see  of  Hereford  (vol.  xvi. 
p.  45.) ;  and  when  this  is  refused,  he  says,  **  I  dined  with  Lord  Treasurer, 
who  chid  me  for  being  absent  three  days.  Mighty  kind  with  a  p— ! 
Less  of  civility,  and  more  of  interest!"  At  last,  when  the  state  of  the 
Queen's  health  made  the  duration  of  the  ministry  extremely  precarious, 
and  the  support  of  their  friends  more  essential,  he  speaks  out  like  a  true 
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Swiss,  and  tells  them  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave  them,  if  they  do  not 
iDStaDtly  make  a  provision  for  him.  In  the  Journal  to  Stella,  he  writes, 
that  having  seen  the  warrants  for  three  deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for 
him,  he  had  gone  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  **  told  him  I  had  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  go  back  to  Ireland  immediately ;  for  I  could  not,  with  any  repu- 
tatioD,  stay  longer  here,  unless  J  had  something  honourable  immediately 
given  to  me.  He  afterwards  told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants,  and 
hoped  something  might  be  compassed  for  me,"  etc.  And  in  the  page 
following  we  find,  that  all  his  love  for  his  dear  friend  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
would  not  induce  him  ever  to  see  him  again,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  this 
object  of  ambition.  *'  The  warrants  for  the  deaneries  are  still  stopped,  for 
fear  I  should  be  gone.  Do  you  think  any  thingf  will  be  done?  In  the 
mean  time,  I  prepare  for  my  journey,  and  see  no* great  people; — nor  will 
J  see  Lofd  Treasurer  any  more,  if  I  go."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  207.)  It  is  under 
this  threat  that  he  extorts  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's — ^which  he  accepts 
with  much  grumbling  and  discontent,  and  does  not  enter  into  possession  till 
ail  hope  of  further  preferment  seems  for  the  time  at  an  end.  In  this  ex- 
tremity he  seems  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  it;  and  finding 
that  the  expenses  of  his  induction  and  Uie  usual  payments  to  government  on 
the  occasion  come  to  a  considerable  sum,  he  boldly  resolves  to  ask  a  thousand 
pounds  from  the  ministers,  on  the  score  of  his  pag|  services,  in  order  to 
make  himself  easy.  This  he  announces  to  Stella  iBoon  after  the  appoint- 
ment. "  I  hope  in  time  they  will  be  persuaded  to  give  me  some  money  to 
clear  off  these  debts.  They  expect  I  shall  pass  the  next  winter  here;  and 
then  I  tsill  drive  them  to  give  me  a  sum  o/money,"  And  a  little  after — 
'  *  1  shall  be  sadly  cramped,  unless  the  Queen  will  give  me  a  thousand 
pounds.  I  am  sure  she  owes  me  a  great  deal  more.  Lord  Treasurer 
rallies  me  upon  it,  and,  I  am  sure,  intends  it — but  quimdoT*  And  again 
— "  Lord  Treasureruses  me  barbarously.  He  laughs  when  I  mention  a 
thousand  pounds — though  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  very  serious  thing."  It 
appears,  however,  that  this  modest  request  never  was  complied  with;  for, 
though  Bolingbrobb  got  the  Queen's  warrant  for  it,  to  secure  Swift's  attach- 
ment after  he  had  turned  out  Harley,  yet  her  Majesty's  immediate  death 
rendered  the  gift  unavailing. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  that  his  change  of  party  and  his  attach- 
ment to  that  which  was  now  uppermost,  was  wholly  founded  -on  personal, 
and  in  no  degree  on  public  considerations,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
numerable traits  of  personal  vanity,  and  the  unrestrained  expressions  of 
eulogy  or  abuse,  according  as  that  vanity  was  gratified  or  thwarted,  that 
are  scattered  oyer  the  whole  Journal  and  Correspondence, — and  Which  are 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  was  acting  on  any 
piinciple  of  dignity  or  fairness.  With  all  his  talent  and  all  his  prid6,  in- 
deed, it  appears  that  Swift  exhibited,  during  this  period  of  favour,  as  much 
of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a  parvenu — of  a  low-bred  underling  brought  sud-^ 
denly  into  contact  with  wealth  and  splendour,  as  any  of  the  base  under-^ 
strappers  that  ever  made  party  disgusting.  The  studied  rudeness  and  osten-^ 
fatious  arrogance  with  which  he  withheld  the  usual  tribute  of  respect  that  all 
well-bred  persons  pay  to  rank  and  office,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  signd 
of  this.  But  for  a  fuller  picture,  we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of  Bishop 
Kennet,  who  thus  describes  the  demeanour  of  Ihisr  politic  partisan  in  the 
year  1713. 

*  *  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffeehouse,  and  had  a  bow  from  every  body 
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but  me.  When  I  came  to  the  antiohamber  to  wait  before  prayers.  Dr. 
Swift  \ffas  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  businesg,  and  acted  aa  a  master 
of  requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  hia  brother 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place  established  in  the  garrison 
of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had 
lately  been  in  jail,  and  published  sermons  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promia- 
ing  Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  Lord-Treasurer,  thai,  aocording 
to  his  petition,  he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum^  as  minister 
of  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam.  He  stopped  F.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  going 
in  Willi  the  red  bag  to  the  Queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  something 
to  say  to  him  from  my  Lord-Treasurer.  He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr. 
Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote 
down  several  things,  as  fnem<minda\  to  do  for  him.  He  turned  to  the 
fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  watch,  and  telling  the  time  of  the  day,  com- 
plained it  was  very  late.  A  gentleman  said,  'he  was  Ido  fosl.' — 'How 
can  I  help  it,'  says  the  Doctor,  Mf  the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch  that 
won't  go  right?'  Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman,  that  the  beat 
poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Papist),  who  had  begun  a  traoslatioD  of 
Homer  into  English  verse,  for  which  *  he  must  have  them  all  subscribe;' 
— 'for/  says  he,  'the  author  shail  not  begin  to  print  till  /  Aore  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him.'  Lord-Treasurer,  after  leaving  the  Queen,  came  through 
the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  lo  follow  him :  both  went  off  Ju9i  befine 
prayer^:  "—Life^  Vol.  i.  p.  139,  lAO. 

\Vc  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  ascribe  to  unworthy  motives, 
what  may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  upon  better  considerations;  but  we 
really  have  not  chanty  enough  to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent 
the  rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  or  his  continued  friendship 
with  both  after  that  rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disioterested 
affection  for  these  two  individuals.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  most  mani- 
fest interest  to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that  which  plainly  tended  to  the 
entire  dissolution  of  the  ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which  he 
depended ;  and,  as  to  his  remaining  the  friend  of  both  after  they  had  become 
the  most  rancorous  enemies  of  each  other,  it  must  be  reniembered  that  they 
were  still  respectively  the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with  whom  he  had 
been  connected  :  and  that,  if  ever  that  party  should  be  restored  to  power, 
from  which  alone  he  could  now  look  for  preferment,  he  who  stood  well 
with  both  these  statesmen  would  have  a  double  chance  of  success.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he  seems  U>  have  cast  off  friendships 
far  more  intimate  than  the  inequality  of  tlieir  condition  renders  it  possilAe 
that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke  could  be  with  him,  whenever  party 
interest  interfered  with  them;— ^considering  the  disrespect  with  which  he 
spoke  of  Sir  William  Temple's  memory,  after  he  had  abjured  his  principles; 
— the  coarseness  with  which  he  calls  Lord  Somers  **  a  false  deceitful  rascal," 
after  having  designated  him  as  the  modern  Artstides,  for  his  blameless 
integrity ;— and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he  exposes  the  personal 
failings  and  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Steele,  with  whom  be  had  bees 
long  so  closely  united ; — it  would  seem  to  require  something  more  than  ib» 
mere  personal  attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to  two  rival  peers,  to 
account  for  his  expressions  of  affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplaated 
the  other.  The  natural  solution,  indeed,,  seems  to  lie  sutficieatly  open. — 
After  the  perfidy  he  had  shown,  to  Jho  Whig  party,  and  the  virulence  with 
which  he  had  revenged  his  own  apostasy,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
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beieg  agaiB  re<jeived  by  theip.  His  only  dbanee»  therefore,  Was  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  Well  with  both^ their 
great  leaders, 

Ur.  Scott,  indeed,  causes  to  represent  him  as  actuated  by  a  romantic 
attachment  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium  on  his 
devoted  generosity  for  applying  for  leave  of  absence,  upon  that  Nobleman's 
disgrace,  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his  retirement.  Though  he 
talks  of  such  a  visit,  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pay  H ;  and  that 
he  was  all  the  time  engaged  in  the  most  friendly  correspondence  with 
Bdingbroke,  from  whom,  the  very  day  after  he  had  kicked  out  his  dear 
friend  with  the  most  undisguised  anger  and  contempt,  he  condescended  to 
receive  an  order  for  the  thousand  pounds  he  haS  so  long  solicited  from  his 
predec^sor  in  vain.  The  following,  too,  are  the  terms  in  which  Boling- 
.  broke,  at  that  very  time,  thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  could  be 
no  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  private  confidential  letter  to  Uiis  his 
dear  devoted  friend.  '*  Your  state ^of  late  passages  is  right  enough.  I  reflect 
upon  them  witli  indignation;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having 
trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride  and  awkward  humility; — to  an  air 
of  such  familiar  friendship,  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all  tenderness; — to  such 
a  temper  of  engrossing  business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  incapacity  to 
manage  one,  with  sudi  a  tyrannical  disposition  to  abuse  the  other,"  etc.  etc. 
(Vol.  xvi,  p.  219.)  If  Swift's/eelings  for  Oxford  had  borne  any  resemblance 
to  those  which  Mr.  Scott  haft  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he 
should  have  continued  upon  a  fc^^ting  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the  man 
who,  after  supplanting  him,  could  speak  in  those  terms  of  his  fallen  rival. 
Yet  Swift's  friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with  Bolingbroke,  continued  as  long 
as  that  with  Oxford ;  and  we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice  how 
to  act  in  the  government  which  had  now  fallen  entirely  into  his  hands,  but 
kindly  offering,  *Mf  his  own  services  may  be  of  any  use,  to  attend  him  by 
the  banning  of  winter."  (Id.  p.  215.)  Those  who  know  of  what  atailT 
political  friendships  are  generally  made,  indeed,  will  not  require  even  this 
evidence  to  prove  the  hoUowness  of  those  in  which  Swift  was  now  con- 
nected, llie  following  passage,  in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  most  intimate 
and  confidential  of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a  week  or  two  before 
Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a  delicious  picture,  we  think,  of  the  whole  of  those 
persons  for  whom  ihb  learned  Dean  was  thus  professing  the  most  disinte* 
rested  attachment,  and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  professions  not  less 
animated  and  sincere.     It  is  addressed  to  Swift  in  July,  171  A. 

' '  I  meet  with  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend  upon  any  probable  grounds 
to  judge  who  will  caity  the  great  point.  Our  female  friend  (Mrs.  Masham) 
told  the  dragon  (Lord  Oxford)  in  her  own  house,  last  Thursday  morning, 
these  words :  *  You  never  did  the  Queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable 
of  doing  her  any.'  He  made  no  reply,  but  supped  with  her  and  Met* 
curialU  (Bolingbroke)  th($t  night  at  her  otmi  house, — His  revenge  is  not 
the  less  meditated  for  that.  Lie  tells  the  words  clearly  and  distinctly  to 
all  mankind.  Those  who  range  under  his  banneTf  call  her  ten  thousand 
hitches  and  kitchen  wenches*  Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.  And 
from  my  heart,  I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such  a  loose  to  her  passion ; 
for  she  is  susceptible  of  true  friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic 
virtues.  The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Uarcourt),  who  made  you 
the  sham  offer  of  the  Yorkshire  living,  had  a  long  conference  with  the 
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dragon  on  Thursday,  kissed  him  at  partings  and  cursed  him  ai  nighi  I" 
Vol.xvi.p.m,  17A. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which  happened  pn  the  ist  of 
August  thereafter,  speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions,  and  confounded 
ihe  victors  an^  the  vanquished  in  one  common  proscription.  Among  the 
most  miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners  on  that  occasion,  we  con- 
fess we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  our  reVerend  author.  He  who, 
hut  a  few  months  before,  was  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office,  sunk  insUoUy  into 
pitiable  and  unmanly  despondency  upon  the  final  disgrace  of  that  party.  We 
are  unwilling  to  believe,  and  we  do  not  in  fact  believe,  that  Swift  was  privy 
to  the  designs  of  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  Mar,  to  bring  in  the  Pretender 
on  the  Queen's  demise,  and  are  even  disposed  to  hold  it  doubtful  whether 
Oxford  concurred  in  those  measures ;  but  we  are  sure  that  no  man  of  common 
firmness  could  have  felt  more  sorrow  and  despair,  if  the  country  had  been 
conquered  by  a  lawless  invader,  than  this  friend  of*  the  Act  of  Settlement 
did  upon  the  quiet  and  regular  transmission  of  the  sceptre  to  the  appointed 
heir,  and  the  discomfiture  of  those  ministers  who  are  proved  to  have  trai- 
torously conspired  to  accomplish  a  counter  revolution,  and  restore  a  dynasty 
which  he  always  affected  to  consider  as  justly  rejected.  How  all  this  sorrow 
is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  character  of  a  good  Revolution  Whig,  we  leave  it  to 
the  learned  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with  that  character,  to  discover.  To 
us  it  merely  affords  new  evidence  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  of  that  utter  and  almost  avowed  disregard  of  the  public,  which  con- 
stituted his  political  character.  Of  the  sorrow  and  despondency  itself,  we  need 
produce  no  proofs, — for  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  his  subsequent 
writings.  His  whole  life,  indeed,  after  this  event,  was  one  long  fit  of  spleen 
and  lamentation,  and,  to  the  very  end  of  his  days,  he  never  ceasesbewail- 
ing^the  irreparable  and  grievous  calamity  which  the  world  had  suflered  in 
th^death  of  that  most  im))ecile  princess.  He  ^eaks  of  it,  in  short,  throu^- 
out,  as  a  pious  divine  might  be  supposed  to  jspeak  of  the  fall  of  prime^^ 
man  from  the  state  of  innocence.  The  sun  seems  darkened  for  ever  in  his 
eyes,  and  mankind  to  be  degenerated  beyond  the  toleration  of  one  who  was 
cursed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  former  dignity  I  And  all  this  for 
what? — ^because  the  government  was,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  nation, 
restored  to  the  hands  of  those  whose  talents  and  integrity  he  had  once  been 
proud  to  celebrate-— or  rather,  because  it  was  taken  from  those  who  wouM 
have  attempted,  at  the  evident  risk  of  a  civil  war,  to  defeat  that  solemn- 
settlement  of  which  he  had  always  approved,  and  in  virtue  of  whidi  alone 
the  late  Sovereign  had  succeeded ; — because  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
again  to  be  secured  in  peace,  under  the  same  councils  which  had  carried  its 
glories  so  high  in  war — and  the  true  friends  of  the  Revolution  o(  1688  to 
succeed  to  that  patronage  which  had  previously  been  exercised  by  its  vir- 
tual eneniiesl  Such  were  the  public  calamities  which  he  had  to  lament  as  a 
patriot ; — and  the  violence  done  to  his  political  attachments  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  same  character.  His  two  friends  were  Boliifgbroke  and  Oxford : 
and  both  these  had  been  abusing  each  other,  and  endeavouring  to  supplant 
each  other,  with  all  their  might,  for  a  long  period  of  time ; — and,  at  last, 
<)ne  of  them  did  this  good  office  to  the  other,  in  the  most  insulting  and  nun 
H^nant  manner  he  could  devise  :  And  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  charity 
enough  to  love  them  both  just  as  dearly  as  ever.     He  was  always  a  zealous 
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advocate,  loo,  for  the' Act  of  SeillemeDt;  and  has  in  twenty  places  expressed 
his  abomination  of  all  who  could  allow  themselves  to  think  of  the  guill  of 
calling  in  the  Pretender.  If,  therefore,  he  could  love  and  honour  and 
flatter  Bolingbroke,  who  not  only  turned  out  his  beloved  Oxford,  but 
actually  went  over  to  the  Pretender,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should 
have  been  so  implacable  towards  those  older  friends  of  his,  who  only  turned 
out  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from  being  brou^t 
in.  On  public  grounds,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him;»- 
nor  can  his  conduct  or  feelings  ever  receive  any  explanation  upon  such 
principles.  But  every  thing  becomes  plain  and  consistent  when  we  look 
to-another  quarter — when  we  consider,  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  Tory 
party,  his  hopes  of  preferment  were  also  extinguished,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  tfie  dearer  delight  of  bustling  in  the  front  of  a  triumphant 
party— of  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  from  its  servile  dependants-^ 
and  of  insulting  with  impunity  the  principles  and  the  benefactors  he  had 
himself  deserted. 

That  this  was  the  true  key  to  his  feelings,  on  this  and  on  every  other 
occasion,  may  be  concluded  indeed  with  safety,  not  only  from  his  former, 
but  from  his  after  life.  His  Irish  politics  may  all  be  referred  to  one  prin- 
ciple— a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  government  by  which  he  was 
neglected,  and  with  which  he  despaired  of  being  reconciled  : — A  single  fact 
is  decisive  upon  this  point.  While  his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  last  we  hear  nothing  of  its  ra- 
dical grievance,  the  oppression  of  its  Catholic  population.  His  object  was, 
not  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  to  vex  and  annoy  the  English  ministry.  To 
do  this  however  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  speak  to  the 
interests  and  the  feelings  of  some  party  who  possessed  a  certain  degree  of 
power  and  influence.  This  unfortunately  was  not  the  case  in  that  day  with 
the  Catholics ;  and  though  this  gave  them  only  a  stronger  title  to  the  services 
of  a  truly  brave  or  generous  advocate,  it  was  sufficient  to  silence  Swift.  They 
are  not  so  much  as  named  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writings — and 
then  only  with  scorn. and  reprobation.  In  the  topics  which  he  does  take  up, 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  he  frequently  inveighs  against  real  opj)ressions  and 
acts  otindisputable  impolicy ;  yet  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say,  that  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  this  was  not  his  motive  for  bringing  them  forward,  and  that  he 
had. just  as  little  scruple  to  make  an  outcry,  where  no  public  interest  was 
concerned,  as  where  it  was  apparent.  It  was  sufficient  for  him,  that  the 
subject  was  likely  to  excite  popular  prejudice  and  clamour, — or  that  he  had 
some  personal  pique  or  animosity  to  gratify.  The  Drapicr's  Letters  are  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  former  principle ;  and  the  Legion 
Club,  and  the  numberless  brutalities  against  Tighe  and  Bcttesworlh,  of  the 
latter.  Every  body  is  now  satisfied  of  the  perfect  hafmlessncss,  and  indeed 
of  the  great  utility  of  Wood's  scheme  for  anew  copper  coinage ;  and  the 
only  pretexts  for  the  other  scurrilities  to  which  we  have  alluded  were,  that 
the  Parliament  had  shown  a  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  alleviation,  ip 
some  inconsiderable  particulars,  of  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  tithe 
system, — to  the  detriment,  as  Swift  imagined,  of  the  order  to  which  he 
himself  belonged ;  and  that  Mr.  Tighe  had  obtained  for  a  friend  of  his  own, 
a  living  which  Swift  had  wished  to  secure  for  one  of  his  dependants. 

His  main  object  in  all  this,  we  make  no  doubt,  was  personal  pique  and 
vengeance ; — yet  it  is  probable,  that  there  was  occasionally,  or  throughout, 
an  expectation  of  being  again  brought  into  the  paths  of  power  and  prefer-^ 
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menl,  by  the  notoriety  which  these  publications  enabled  him  to  maintain, 
and  by  the  motives  which  they  held  out  to  each  successive  ministry,  to 
secure  so  efficient  a  pen  In  their  favour.  That  he  was  willing  to  have  made 
his  peace  with  Walpole,  even  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Scott, — though  he  discredits  the  details  which  Lord  Chesterfield  and 
others  have  given,  apparently  from  very  direct  authority,  of  the  hiimiliatiRg 
terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  lo  accede  to  the  alliance :— -and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  paid  his  court  most  assiduously'to  the  successor  of  that  Prince, 
both  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
The  manner  in  which  he  paid  his  court,  loo,  was  truly  debasing,  and  espe- 
cially unworthy  of  a  High-Churchman  and  a  public  satirist.  It  was  c  hiefly 
by  flatteries  and  assiduity  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  close  correspondence,  and  upon  whom  he  always  professed 
mainly  to  rely  for  advancement.  When  George  I.  died,  Swift  was  among 
the  first  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and  indulged  anew  in  the 
golden  dreams  of  preferment.  Wal pole's  recall  to  power,  howe%er,  soon 
overcast  those  visions ;  and  he  then  wrote  to  the  mistress,  hutnbly  and  ear- 
nestly entreating  her,  to  tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his  chances  of  success. 
She  flattered  him  for  a  while  with  hopes;  but  at  last  he  discovered  that  the 
prejudice  against  him  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome,  and  ran  back  in  ter- 
rible humour  to  Ireland,  where  he  railed  ever  after  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence against  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite.  The  truth,  it  seems, 
was,  that  the  latter  was  disposed  to  favour  him,  but  that  her  influence  with 
the  King  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Queen,  who  made  it  a  principle  to 
thwart  all  applications  which  were  made  through  that  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  political  career  of  this  celebrated 
person;—" and  if  it  be  correct  in  the  main,  or  even  in  any  material  partico- 
lars,  we  humbly  conceive  that  a  more  unprincipled  and  base  course  of  pro- 
ceeding never  was  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  raankjnd. 
To  the  errors  and  even  the  inconsistencies  of  honest  minds,  we  hope  we 
shall  always  be  sufficiently  indulgent,  and  especially  to  such  errors  in  prac- 
tical life  as  are  incident  lo  literary  and  ingenious  men.  For  Swift,  howevw, 
there  is  no  such  apology.  His  profession,  through  life,  was  much  more 
that  of  a  politician  than  of  a  clergyman  or  an  author.  He  was  not  led  away 
in  any  degree  by  healed  fancy,  or  partial  affection — by  deluding  visions  of 
impossible  improvements,  or  excessive  indignation  at  incurable  yices.  He 
followed,  from  first  to  last,  the  eager,  but  steady  impulse  of  personal  ambi- 
tion and  personal  animosity ;  and  in  the  dirty  and  devious  career  into  which 
lUey  impelled  him,  he  never  spared  the  character  or  the  feelings  of  a  single 
individual  who  appeared  to  stand  in  his  way.  In  no  respect,  therefore,  can 
behave  any  claim  to  lenity  ; — and  now,  when  his  faults  are  of  importance 
only  as  they  may  serve  the  purpose  of  warning  or  misleading  to  others,  wp 
consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duty  to  point  them  out  in  their  true  colours, 
and  to  show  that,  even  when  united  to  talents  as  distinguished  as  his,  politi- 
cal profligacy  and  political  rancour  must  lead  to  universal  distrust  and 
avoidance  during  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  to  contempt  and  Infamy 
thereafter.* 

*  Tlie  RpTicwer  procei»d9  to  dtliiiMte  Swift^s  privafe  characfiT,  supporting:  his  optnkMs  by 
quotatimi  from  the  i.U'an*H  lettern.  Thiu  \iaTl  of  the  CriliciMii,  thop^;fa  rxceedio^y  inf frott'tt^.  I 
have  omiiled,  in  a>ll^e<:|lU'nce  of  its  extreme  luiigili.  Sec*  pages  of  the  E.  Review,  No.  53,  from 
•2G  to  44. 
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PITT/ 

We  are  nol  sufficiently  removed  by  lime  from  the  extraordinary  person 
Whose  life  forms  the  subject  of  (his  work,  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  his  merits 
with  any  great  confidence  In  its  impartiality.  The  scenes  in  which  he  acted 
so  conspicuous  a  part  are  indeed  fast  vanishing  from  the  view, — thrown  by 
others  into  the  shade,  rather  than  obscured  by  distance :  but  many  still 
remain  who  profess  to  be  his  successors,  and  who  were,  in  some  respects, 
his  associates,  though  in  very  humble  characters.  Their  claims  to  notice, 
Ihey  are  well  aware,,  rest  entirely  on  their  connexion  with  him ;  and  they 
have  accordingly  used  his  name  as  a  rallying  point  to  collect  men  who  have 
no  principles  in  common,  nor  any  bond  of  union— except  inherent  simila- 
rity of  pursuit,  and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  having  once  served  toge- 
ther under  him.  It  becomes  difficult,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Pitt  without 
a  reference  to  the  policy  and  the  politicians  of  tlid  present  day;  and,  even  if 
we  shall  succeed  in  estimating  his  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
with  perfect  freedom  from  any  bias,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  party  will  give 
us  credit  for  such  impartiality.  The  circumstances  which  make  it  so  hard 
for  the  writer  to  be  unprejudiced,  render  it  quite  impossible  that  he  should 
find  a  generation  of  candid  readers;  and  he  is  far  more  likely  to  displease 
all  classes,  that  to  satisfy  any.  With  this  deep  sense  of  tho  difficulties  of 
the  task  we  have  undertaken,  we  should  probably  have  been  tempted  to 
abandon  it  as  hopeless,  were  there  not  some  encouragement  in  the  reflection » 
that  aftertimes  may  be  aided  in  forming  their  more  calm  judgment,  even 
by  the  conflict  of  opposite  doctrines  in  the  present  day;  when,  if  placed  too 
near  the  subject  for  correctness  of  opinions,  we  are  certainly  better  situated 
for  accurate  knotvledge  of  the  facts. 

In  entering  upon  this  most  debatable  subject.  We  are  naturally  anxious 
to  find,  if  possible,  some  point  from  which  debate  may  be  excluded — some 
axiom— or  at  least  some  scarcely  deniable  postulate  on  which  to  build  our 
conclusions :  and  this,  it  appears,  will  be  found,  if  at  all,  ratlier  in  con- 
trasting Mr.  Pitts  dilTerent  merits  with  each  other,  than  in  comparing 
him  with  his  rivals  or  his  predecessors.  Thus  it  is  undeniable,  we  think, 
that  he  was  far  more  excellent  as  a  Debater  than  as  a  Statesman.  Whe- 
ther or  not  he  had  superiors  in  eloquence  among  his  contemporaries ;  how 
far  he  fell  short  of  the  exquisite  models  of  ancient  oratory;  what  portion  - 
of  his  rhetorical  fame  he  owed  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Place,  or 
the  hardly  less  trivial  merit  of  voice ;  in  what  proportions  a  careful  analysis 
would  lead  us  to  distribute  our  admiration  between  the  Parliamentary 
tactician  and  the  Orator;  and  whether  we  are  entitled  to  extol  his  genius 
or  only  his  abilities  in  this  kind — are  questions  that  may  divide  men's  opi- 
nions ;  as'  they  will  also  be  inclined  to  dispute  upon  the  skill,  the  integrity, 
and  the  tendency  of  his  measures.  But  we  believe  it  may  with  all  safety 
be  affirmed,  that,  even  in  the  present  times,  no  difierencc  of  opinion  wortli 
mentioning  prevails  respecting  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Speaker  to  the 
Minister.  Hardly  any  two  rational  men  could  be  found  to  dispute  what 
was  Mr.  Pitfs  distinguishing  excellence — his/or/^.  .  Upon  llys,  friend  and 
foe  will  at  once  join  :  and  point  to  him  in  his  place  as  a  first-rate  Parlia- 
mentary leader  :  and  probably,  taking  all  the  qualities  together  that  go  lu 

.•  Tomlliu-'s  \ye  of  William  Pilt— Vol.  xwy,  \>a,;c4Z7.    Ju'y,  18*^1. 
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form  the  character, — eloquence — address— decision-^iscretian — ^be  was 
the  greatest  ever  produced  in  this,  the  only  country  where  such  a  cha- 
racter is  known.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  look  back  and  observe  how 
large  a  space  he  fllls  in  the  capacity  of  a  debater,  and  into  how  narrow  a 
compass  his  measures  have  already  shrunk.  But  a  little  reflection  easily 
explains  the  diversity.  He  was  hurried  into  public  life  prematurely;  and, 
though  an  orator  may  be  forced,  a  ruler  must  grow.  A  young  man  of 
talents,  whose  studies  have  been  sedulously  pursued,  may,  at  a  very  early 
age,  attain  all  the  accomplishments  which  enable  natural  genius  to  take 
the  direction  of  eloquence.  No  great  experience  is  required  to  mould  thb 
into  the  shape  that  suits  any  given  assembly.  Little  more  is  wanting  to 
carry  him  thus  far,  than  can  be  learnt  from  books;  but  a  very  differeai 
study,  and  far  longer  experience,  is  necessary  to  make  even  the  most  sa- 
gacious person  an  able  councillor  in  difficult  emergencies;  and  itcannol 
be  doubted,  that  the  discipline  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  materiallj 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  words,  the  habit  which  it  begets  of  regarding 
every  ihing  as  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  the  tendency  which  it  en- 
courages to  act  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  measures,  rather  than  their 
success. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  much  greater  variety  of  opinion  will  be  formed 
upon  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  than  upon  the  superiority  of  bis 
talents  as  a  Parliamentary  leader.  Upon  his  own  greater  excellency  in 
tliat  than  in  any  other  capacity,  there  can  exist  little  doubt.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  either  that  he  was  the  first  orator  of  his  age,  or  that  oratory, 

froperly  so  called,  was  his  own  highest  merit.  His  eloquence  was  of  a 
ind  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  which  he  filled  so  long  :  he  was 
stately  and  dignified  in  manner  ;  clear  and  distinct  in  unravelling  the  details 
of  the  most  complicated  subject ;  declamatory  at  once  and  argumentative, 
so  as  to  furnish  the  best  pretexts  to  those  who  wished  to  follow  him,  while 
he  cheered  and  encouraged  those  who  might  be  in  dread  of  his  adversaries; 
but,  above  all,  he  excelled  in  the  use  of  both  topics  and  language  with  a 
view  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired,  and  never  commit  himself;  he  could 
balance  his  expressions  so  nicely — conceal  or  bring  forward  parts  of  his 
subject  so  artistly — approach,  and  yet  shun  dangerous  points  so  dexterously 
— often  seeming  to  say  so  much  while  he  told  so  little,  and  almost  alwa^'S 
filling  the  ear  more  than  the  mind,  and  frequently  leaving  it  doubtful  upon 
reflection,  what  had  in  substance  been  carried  away — ^tbat  a  celebrated  coo- 
temporary  was  scarcely  chargeable  with  exaggeration  ^  in  saying,  that  "  he 
verily  believed  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  a  Kin^s  Speech  of  hand"  f 

To  these  qualities,  so  eminently  fitting  him  for  a  Ministerial  orator,  he 
added  others  of  a  higher  description.  His  fluency  of  language  was  almost 
preternatural,  and  yet  it  never  grew  tiresome ;  for  though  it  seldom  rose 
to  any  great  beauty,  yet  it  was  generally  characteristic  and  appropriate ;  and 
from  time  to  time  it  did  contain  expressions  of  more  than  ordinary  felicity, 
if,  at  its  common  level,  it  too  much  resembled  the  diction  of  a  State-paper. 
He  was  rather  loud  and  vehement  than  impassioned;  and  Appeared  to 
declaim  more  from  the  head  than  the  heart  :  but  then  he  reasoned  closely, 
and  arranged  both  quickly  and  accurately ;  or  at  least  he  seemed  to  be 
always  arguing  and  distinguishing,  and  to  address  the  understanding  rather 
than  the  passions,  over  which  he  hardly  had  any  other  control  than  that 

•  Mr.  Windhfun. 

i  See  Afti»ea(£x,  Nii..!,  at  the  end  of  this  Tolume, 
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which  subjects  the  nerves  of  an  audience  to  a  sonorous  and  most  powerful 
Toice,  itself  under  strict  discipline.  In  one  part  of  eloquence,  and  only  in 
one,  could  he  be  deemed  an  orator  of  the  highest  genius.  His  sarcasm 
was  at  once  keen  and  splendid  ;  il  was  brilliant,  and  it  was  concise.  In 
the  rest  of  his  speaking  he  resembled  the  Italian  prose  writers.  In  this  Iy3 
came  nearer  Dante ;  and  could  dispose  of  an  adversary  by  a  sentence  or  a 
single  phrase ;  or,  without  stepping  aside,  get  rid  of  him  in  a  parenthesis, 
and  then  go  forward  to  his  object, — thus  increasing  the  contemptuousness 
of  the  expression  by  its  brevity  and  indifference,  as  if  his  victim  had  been 
loo  insigniBcant  to  give  any  trouble. 

In  viewing  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  distinguish 
between  defects  and  faults.  That  he  had  very  little  fancy,  and  no  paUios ; 
that  his  language  was  not  pointed  or  epigrammatic ;  that  his  wit  was  never 
playful,  and  seldom  aided  his  argument,  being  pointed  towards  his  an- 
tagonist, and  not  his  subject^  is  undeniable.  But  nearly  the  same  defi- 
ciencies are  to  be  found  (except  the  last)  in  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient 
times,  and  are  reckoned  rather  peculiarities  which  characterize,  than  im- 
perfections which  detract  from,  his  prodigious  merit*  But  Mr.  Pitt's 
diction  was  not  of  the  highest  or  the  purest  kind ;  it  was  neither  learned 
Dor  natural ;  and  his  style  was  extremely  wordy.  He  could  not  arrive 
by  a  short  and  simple  path  at  his  point ',  he  did  not  go  by  the  straight 
line ;  he  did  not  say  the  thing  at  once^  but  spoke  about  it,  and  about 
It,  and  rounded  off  sentences  which  sometimes  touched  it,  but  at  others 
only  came  near  it.  In  throwing- out  finished  periods,  he  had  indeed  a 
wonderful  facility ;  and  the  listener  could  hardly  conceive  how  any  one 
should  produce  such  composition  at  the  call  of  the  moment.  But  much  of 
the  merit  consisted  in  this  feat ;  and  the  same  sentences,  if  written,  would 
have  excited  no  admiration  as  mere  composition.  It  is  a  fault  of  more 
importandb,  that  he  rarely  took  an  original  or  commanding,  or  even  an 
ingenious  view  of  a  subject.  But  for  a  classical  quotation,  or  an  allusion  to 
some  part  of  English  history,  which  now  and  then  occurred,  he  might  nevei" 
have  read  any  thing  beyond  the  Parliamentary  debates  and  papejrs  upon  the 
table ;  nor  did  it  seem  as  if  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ever  led  him  beyond 
those  subjects  of  eontemplatioui  Though  singularly  distinct  in  the  expo- 
siiion  of  facts,  and  equally  clear  and  extremely  skilful  in  stating  the  terms 
of  a  question,  his  powers  of  reasoning  at  close  quarters  were  by  no  means 
distiDguished ;  and  though  he  always  charmed  the  hearer,  he  seldom  over- 
powered him  wiUi  that  resistless  torrent  which  makes  the  speaker  and  the 
speech  be  forgotten  in  the  subjeet. 

Mr.  Fox's  great  superiority  lay  in  the  fulness  of  his  mtitter ;  the  lai^e  aad 
origiiial  views  which  he  took ;  the  ingenuity  of  his  illustrations ;  the  flow  of 
playful  wit  vrhich  always  made  a  part^  and  often  the  most  effectual  part  of 
his  ailment;  the  admirable  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  vehemence 
with  which  he  poured  forth  his  whole  feelings,  as  well  as  his  thoughts  ;-— 
and  this  id>undance  of  matter  it  was  that  overcame  all  defects  of  voice  and 
manner,  and  made  his  habitual  carelessness,  and  hesitation  ot  speech  in 
some  passages,  only  give  the  advantages  of  contrast  to  others,  and  relief 
rather  than  injury  to  the  wboi^e.  It  is  most  worthy  however  of  remark, 
thirty  as  in  their  charactet  and  conduct,  so  in  their  eloquence,  neithes  of 
these  great  men  had  any'faults  of  a  meitfi  or  paltry  kind.  They  spoke  not 
for  the  sake  of  display;  but  to  g^in  some  important  object ;  and  their  taste 
had  nothing  puerile  or  affected.    Hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  they  both  rather 

VOL.  If  90 
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avoided  Ihan  wanted  the  epigrammaCic  point  so  common  in  other  oritors, 
and  which,  though  a  beauty  certainly  in  style,  as  well  a  help  to  argument,. 
when  moderately  used,  is  very  apt  to  overrun  the  composition »  and  usovp 
the  place  of  more  grand  and  simple  e\cellence8.  This,  however,  may 
justly  be  deemed  an  ornament  more  suited  to  the  artificial  manner  of  Mr. 
Pilt,  and  rather  to  have  been  expected  in  him  than  m  his  ilh»trioii» 
nntagontsi,  to  whose  extreme  simplicity  it  appears  abhorrent.  They  were 
both  thorouglily  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  eloquence,  haTingdnink 
diH^ply  at  its  perennial  fountains ;  and  if  they  only  profited  by  the  refinement 
of  taste  which  is  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  poets  and 
rhetorician^ of  antiquity,  and  did  not,  especially  Mr.  Fox,  form  themselTes 
u{)on  [he  model  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  orators,  we  should  rather  admire 
this  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  original  excellence,  than  question  their 
profound  and  accurate  learning,  or  doubt  their  having  fully  appreciated  the 
transcendent  merits  of  the  fathers  of  the  art;  well  assured  ll^at  they  can 
only  be  imitated  by  speaking,  not  as  they  spoke  in  their  own  day,  hut  ais 
they  would  have  spoken  in  ours. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Pitt,  though  from  the  first  fitted  lor  his 
station  by  habits  of  composure,  method,  sclf--command,  fluency  of  speech, 
quickness  in  seizing,  and  dexterity  in  pursuing  an  advantage,  waa,  by  its 
continued  duties  and  manifold  facilities,  prodigiously  improved  in  those 
official  qualities ;  while  Mr.  Fox's  defects  as  a  leader  might  principally  be 
traced  to  his  long  exclusion  from  power,  and  to  tlie  openness  and  wannik 
of  his  tempor.  We  are  not  lierc  alluding  to  the  personal  influenee  of  the  two 
men;  for,  in  that  particular,  there  is  no  comparison  ;  no  Statesman,  witheat 
patronage  at  home,  and  power  abroad,  ever  possessed  any  thing  like  the 
individual  authority  which  Mr.  Fox  had  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  bis 
life,  both  in  his  own  country  and  among  foreign  Stales.  But  we  speak 
merely  of  the  skill  and  management  in  debate  which  Mr.  Pitt  had  acquired 
beyond  any  other  party  chief;  and  he  certainly  owed  it,  in  a  great  d<^gree, 
to  his  long  experience  as  a  minister,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  taleala,  and 
the  coolness,  not  to  say  coldness,  of  his  temperament.  When  his  situatioii 
was  changed,  he  was  not  so  versatile  as  his  adversary ;  and  the  all-powerfel 
defender  of  measures  proved  by  no  melius  so  formidable  an  asHMlant.  A 
little  more  practice  would  probably  have  removed  this  inequality;  but  Che 
talents  of  an  opposition  leader  he  made  little  account  of,  and  would  never 
give  himself  time  to  acquire.  Had  he  chosen  to  remain  out  of  place,  we 
mightsoon  have  said  of  him,  as  we  now  do  of  Mr.  Fox — '*  Latenbuspugnans, 
incitans  animos;  acer,  acerbus,  criminodus;" — while  on  the  other  hand^ 
peihaps,  a  length  of  ministerial  habits  might  have  transferred  to  the  latter 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  adversary,  and  enabled  us  to  say  of  him — 
"  Erat in  verbis  gravitas,et  facile  d1cebat,etauctoritatem  naturaleinqnandaiii 
habebatoratio."    [Brutus,  62.) 

In  passing  from  the  Orator  to  the  Statesman,  we  may  remark,  thai 
though  a  much  greater  diversity  of  opinion  may  he  expected,  yet  ttiev 
can  he  Uttle  hesiution  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  ol^ection  which  is 
applicable  to  his  whole  conduct;  the  want  of  those  great  and  commandiag 
views  of  policy,  boldly  formed,  and  steadily  pursued,  wlierehy  a  vast  and 
origiial  genius  for  state  affairs  is  evinced.  Mr.  Pitt  never  went  before  1h» 
age ;  he  rather  lagge^l  behind  it ;  and  we  shall  in  vain  look  to  thehistory  of  his 
administration  for  traces  of  a  master  mind.  He  seems  to  have  taken  his 
principlos  from  others,  and  only  busied  himself  with  contriving  or  arranging 
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the  details,  and  presenting  the  results  in  a  plausible  form  to  the  public. 
Nineteen  years  Mn  power  such  as  no  minister  of  this  country  ever  before 
possessed ;  nearly  half  the  time  in  profound  peace,  and  in  as  great  favour 
with  the  People  as  with  the  Court'^-^ow  could  a  man  of  genius  leave  so 
little  to  claim  the  gratitude,  or  even  arrest  the  altenlion,  of  posterity?  It 
seems  impossible  to  avoid  concluding,  either  that  Ills  talents  were  unequal 
to  such  high  exertions,  or  that  they  lay  in  another  direction.  It  seems  as 
if  he  had  rather  been  employing  all  his  faculties  in  preserving  the  power  he 
so  prematurely  acquired,  than  seeking  to  use  that  power  for  the  benefit  of 
fiiankind,  and  the  iilus^lration  of  his  name  in  afier  ages.  Nor  did  he,  gene- 
rally speaking,  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  whatever  might 
be  their  merits,  witli  that  disregard  of  consequences  to  his  own  power, 
which  alone  commands  success,  and  alone  ^^de^tves  it ;  distinguishing  the 
lofty  ambition  of  a  patriot  statesman  from  <tk|(^> buoyancy  of  a  courtly  in- 
triguer. 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  are  apt  to  take  (heir  stand,  first  of 
all,  upon  his  Financial  measures.  Nor'can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  here 
somewhat  to  commend ;  for  he  introduced  a  variety  of  improvements  in  the 
collection  of  the  Revenue ;  he  simplified  exceedingly  the  management  of  the 
permanent  branches  of  it;  and  he  showed,  for  once  in  the  history  of 
laxalion,  that  the  produce  of  an  impost  may  be  increased  by  diminishing 
its  amount.  But  what  a  minute  proportion  do  these,  hid  very  earliest 
measures,  bear  to  the  whole  course  of  his  financial  administration,  which, 
in  almost  every  other  part,  was  a  series  of  mistakes  or  of  popular  delusions ! 
Leaving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  that  system  of  wasteful  extravagance, 
the  only  systematic  scheme  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  the  portion  of 
his  policy  which  his  successors  have  the  most  scrupulously  followed ;  sup- 
posing that  all  the  immense  expenditure  by  which  he  has  crushed  down 
the  country  was  necessary;  and  that  th^  only  question  was,  whether  the 
best  means  were  adopted  to  provide  fot  it-^we  shall  vainly  seek,  in  any 
other  age  or  nalioQ,  for  specimens  of  taxes  more  flagrantly  violating  every 
sound  principle,  or  of  expedients  for  rai»ng  money  more  improvident, 
and  even  p^nicious,  than  those  presented  by  the  course  of  shifts  and 
devices  which  he  employed  to  carry  on  the  War  with  France. 

For  some  years  he  went  on,  chiefly  by  increasing  the  old  duties,  and 
witl)out  any  selection  as  to  their  pressure,  either  upon  the  poorer  classes,  or 
upon  that  fund  which  alone  forms  the  legitimate  source  of  all  revenue,  the 
produce  of  capital  and  labour.  Those  which  he  raised  highest  fell  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life^  as  the  Salt^duties,  ^hich  he  began  by  doubling ;  or  upon 
the  transference  of  property,  and,  we  may  add,  upon  distress  and  emlNir*- 
fMsment,  as  the  Stamp-duties ;  or  upon  commercial  intercourse,  as  the 
duties  on  tolls  and  carriage  of  parcels,-*-which  indeed  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  immediately,  but  only  from  finding  it  impossible  to  coll€M^  them. 
The  taxes  which  he  audded  to  those  banded  down  to  him  by  his  predecessors, 
were  among  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined.  Some  of  them  fell  at  once 
spon  capital,  as  the  Legacy-tax;  others,  upon  necessaries  and  labour,  even 
more  directly  than  such  impolitic  imposts  usually  do— for  example,  the 
duty  on  candles.  Then  he  relied,  at  one  ifme,  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
Bank  Monopoly,  twelve  years  before  it  expired ;  at  another,  upon  obtaining 
froni  the  East  India  Company  sums  which  it  could  not  pay  without  getting 
as  much  back  in  some  other  shape  immediately  after.  One  year,  his 
resource  was  to  beg  voluntary  donations  from  those  whom  he  hnd  alarmed 
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wilh  (he  fears  of  Revolution  and  invasion;  and  the  next,  he  would  open  a 
loan,  which  the  loyal  portion  of  the  community  were  first  extolled  to  the 
skies  for  taking  with  all  its  risks,  and  then  indemnified  when  it  became  a 
losing  concern.  Shifts  and  expedients  appearing  to  be  exhausted,  he  then 
professed  to  bring  forward  a  new  syvtem  of  finance,  upon  solid  principles ; 
— and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  clumsy  and  cruel  plan  of  trebling  at  once  the 
old  assessments.  This  invention  was  to  produce  seven  millions,  at  the 
lowest,  and  after  making  the  most  ample  allowance  for  evasions  and  other 
deficienciess^^ight  being  the  sum  he  really  expected,  but  only  four  and  a 
half  were  raised.  At  length  came  the  most  desperate  resource  of  unskilful 
financiers,  when  all  fair  ways  and  means  fail-*a  direct  tax  upon  income, 
which  was  to  cover  every  deficit,  wilh  a  revenue  of  ten  millions,  and  being 
so  contriv^  as  to  be  at  once  oppressive  and  unproductive,  yielded  in  his 
hands  little  more  than  half  the  sum ;  though  his  successors,  with  somewhat 
more  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  made  it  the  most  gainful  as  well  as  in- 
tolerable duty  known  in  modem  times. 

'  Amongst  all  these  expedients  to  raise  money,  and  prop  for  a  season  the 
credit  of  the  country,  not  once  did  he  ever  seem  to  reflect  on  the  great 
revenue,  and  still  greater  security  to  be  derived  from  economy.  His  reforms, 
many  of  which  deserve  high  commendation,  and  proved  effectual  even 
beyond  his  hopes,  were  all  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  never  in  the  ex- 
penditure. He  could  not  face  the  clamour  of  reduced  placemen  and  fairly 
paid  contractors;  nor  durst  he,  with  the  country  in  his  favour,  and  the 
Court  dependent  upon  his  support,  through  the  influence  of  real  or  fiamded 
dangers,  ever  place  among  his  ways  and  means  such  retrenchments  as 
might  relieve  the  nation's  burthens  at  the  expense  of  (he  Crown's  patronage. 
His  reforms  in  the  Revenue  departments  were,  indeed,  attended  with  a 
large  increase  of  direct  influence  to  the  Treasury,  which,  under  his  admi- 
nistration, monopolized  the  patronage  of  the  Boards.  But  it  must  be  added, 
that  he  left  to  his  successors  the  discovery  of  a  right  in  those  Boards  to  conn 
pensation  for  this  loss.  With  all  his  extravagance,  and  his  facility  towards 
jobbers,  the  author  of  the  Bonus  to  the  Loyalty  Loan  contractors  could  not 
strike  out  any  thing  to  match  those  who  have  since  increased  the  salaris 
of  public  servants,  as  a  compensation  for  patronage  transferred  to  the 
Government. 

But  the  measures  of  finance  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  the  longeat  remeor^ 
bered,  are  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Depreciation  of  the  Currency.  The 
former  was  his  favourite  measure ;  he  gloried  in  having  raised  a  colnmn  to 
support  public  credit  for  ever;  a  column,  upon  which  he  desired  that  his 
name  might  be  inscribed  as  the  only  reward  of  all  his  labours.  It  aeema 
now  pretty  manifest,  that  this  remuneration  will  not  be  very  ample ;  but 
during  his  life,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  opinions  of  men  were  veqr 
generally  in  favour  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  That  the  plan  was  not  originally 
devised  by  him,  but  adopted  from  Dr.  Price's  calculations,  we  account  very 
little  detraction  from  his  merit ;  for  assuredly  the  step  is  great  whidi  a 
statesman  makes,  when  he  embodies  the  ideas  of  ingenious  and  speculalm 
men  in  a  substantive  measure,  and  carries  it  into  execution.  Nor  does  it 
seem  possible  to*  have  pranged  the  details  better  than  he  did,  or  to  lore 
given  more  effect  to  the  scheme  in  its  practical  operation.  But  no  one  who 
considers  the  question,  now  entertains  a  doubt  that  a  Sinking  Fund,  daring 
war  at  least,  while  new  loans  are  contracting,  is  arithmetically  absurd;  and 
that  a  large  actual  loss  has  been  incurred  by  the  country  from  adhering  te 
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Ibe  plan  in  those  oircumstances.  An  objection  exists,  too,  of  a  more  radical 
nature,  and  applicable  to  such  a  plan  eyen  in  time  of  peace,  at  least  where 
the  sums  yearly  raised  to  support  the  fund  are  considerable.  The  capital 
accumulates  q|  compound  interest  only,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  doubling  in  fourteen  years.  But  if  left  in  the  hands  of  private  per- 
sons, its  accumulation  would  be  far  more  rapid ;  and,  by  increasing  the 
income  of  the  community,  would  enable  a  skilful  goYernment  to  augment 
the  revenue,  or  pay  off  the  debt  more  expeditiously,  and  with  less  burthen 
to  the  people.  It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  then,  that  the  renown  antici- 
pated by  Mr.  Pitt  from  this  achievement,  will  be  of  a  very  doubtful  cha- 
racter in  after  ages,  if  indeed  the  structure  which  records  it  should  have  any 
considerable  duration.  The  other  great  measure  for  saving  the  country 
and  securing  its  credit,  the  Stoppage  of  the  Bank  and  Depreciation  of  our 
Currency,  has  already  been  the  fruitful  source  of  incalculable  misfortunes, 
and,  followed  by  the  restoration  of  that  currency  in  a  moment  of  general 
delusion,  promises  to  prove  at  all  events  as  lasting  a  monument  as  any 
statesman  ever  raised  to  perpetuate  his  name . 

Educated  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  doctrine  of  the  most  improved  econo- 
mical systems,  and  possessed  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views  upon  all  subjects, 
it  was  impossible  that  he  should  fall  into  the  gr4)ss  ervors  of  his  narrow- 
minded  predecessors,  in  matters  of  commercial  policy;  and  where  his 
financial  operations  ran  counter  to  the  true  interests  of  trade,  we  must  not 
impute  the  error  to  ignorance.  He  knew  better  than  he  could  venture  to 
act, — ^placed  as  he  was  in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  money  at  all  hazards, 
^nd  averse  to  alarm  those  domestic  powers  on  whose  support  he  chose  &r 
f  oo  implicitly  to  rest  his  official  existence. 

But  if  a  lavish  expenditure,  ever  driving  him  to  shifts,  was  the  vice  of 
his  internal  administration,  the  cause  of  his  extravagance  lay  in  those  errors 
in  his  foreign  policy,  about  which  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions.  As  a 
leading  statesman  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  must  be  judged 
by  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  which 
it  occasioned.  His  capital  mistake  in  relation  to  both,  was  the  never  form- 
ing a  clear  and  decided  plan  of  operations,  consistent  in  itself,  and  pointing 
to  some  definite  and  attainable  object.  He  met  the  Revolution  at  first  with 
an  indifferent,  if  not  a  friendly  disposition ;  and  when,  as  his  adherents 
say,  from  its  aspect  being  changed,  or,  as  his  adversaries  assert,  from  the 
temptation  of  dividing  them,  and  securing  the  favour  of  the  court,  he  became 
hostile  to  France  and  her  revolutionary  government,  he  carried  on  his 
operations  so  as  to  ensure  their  failure, — because  he  never  attacked  the  new 
order  of  things  with  the  force  derived  from  an  alliance  with  the  old,  and 
because  he  made  war  upon  her  by  a  multitude  of  detailed  and  insignificant 
operations,  in  which  success  was  unavailing  and  defeat  fatal,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  strike  some  one  great  and  decisive  blow.  He  thus  reaped  all 
the  disadvantages  of  every  plan  in  combating  the  Revolution^^opposed  by 
the  energies  of  the  country,  as  if  he  had  been  fighting  under  the  White  flag 
and  the  Lilies  ^  distrusted  by  the  royalists,  as  if  he  had  borne  the  tri- 
coloured  cockade ;  exhausting  the  resources  of  Europe,  as  if  he  had  em- 
bodied all  her  powers  at  once  in  general  array ;  and  sacrificing  her  by 
piecemeal  to  the  undivided  strength  and  rapacious  ambition  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  each  had  fought  single-4ianded,  and  the  want  of  unity  could  not  be 
supplied  by  concert. 

Equally  inconsistent  and  devoid  of  all  intelligible  principle,  was  the 
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— but  he  was  not  zealous ;  and  to  hold  opinions  such  as  his  on  so  great  a 
question,  with  indifference,  seems  hardly  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  per- 
fect purity,  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  ooarliers 
were  against  him,  and  a  loss  of  place  might  have  been  the  effect  ofindiscreet 
ardour.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  IVade, 
which  it  clearly  appears  he  might  have  carried  many  years  before  his  death, 
with  perfect  ease,  had  he  chosen  to  maki  it  a'  Cfibinet  QuesUon.  To  no 
speaker  is  that  important  subject  more  ijidebted;  to  no  minister  so  little : 
And  then,  with  his  feelings  on  the  detested  traffic,  so  loudly  expreand 
during  ten  years,  to  double  its  amount  at  once  for  Ihe  sake  of  captaring 
some  pestilent  territory,  where  a  word  from  the  Executive  could  have  ex- 
cluded it  without  any  interposition  of  Parliament,  truly  strikes  the  calm 
observer  of  these  times  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  he  was  a  far  kinder  friend  to  the  Abolition  than  to  Reform;  for  he 
never  joined  in  persecuting  the  disciples  of  the  former  doctrine ;  whereas 
he  had  no  sooner  received  a  new  light  upon  the  latter,  than  he  was  fomid 
leagued  with  the  men  who  proscribed  Reformers,  and  endeavoured  la  treat 
them  as  rebels. 

His  resignation  in  1801,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Catholic  Qq^Iioii 
could  not  be  carried,  reflects  great  honour  upon  his  memory ;  but  this  is 
materially  tarnished  by  his  consenting,  three  years  after,  to  resume  his 
place  without  any  stipulation  in  its  favour:  although  few  meo  can  new 
doubt  that,  had  he  remained  iSrm  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  thB 
intolerant  faction  which  had  possession  of  the  Court  must  needs  have  yielded; 
and  fewer  can  deny,  that  the  paramount  importance  of  such  a  question 
demanded  frotn  Mr.  Pitt's  consistency,  as  well  as  his  patriotism^  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  party  and  personal  views.  The  course  which  he  preferred 
proved,  in  the  result,  as  unfortunate  for  his  own  interest  as  for  that  of  ha 
Country.  He  formed  an  administration  so  weak  in  all  its  parts,  that  he 
transacted  the  whole  business  of  Government  himself;  and  to  give  it  nu- 
merical strength  in  Parliament,  he  was  forced  to  unite  with  the  fragments 
of  those  whom  he  had  displaced,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  indicative  of  his 
contempt.  His  ill-fated  schemes  of  a  fourth  coalition,  tar  exceeding  all  the 
rest  in  crudeness  and  in  costliness,  produced  results  proportionahly  mere 
ruinous  to  England  and  to  Europe ;  and  he  died  at  a  time  when,  having 
failed  in  all  his  plans,  and  deserved  his  failures  in  most  x>f  them,  his  partial 
admirers  could,  with  confidence,  point  to  the  Irish  Union,  alone  of  all  his 
various  projects,  as  equally  entitled  to  the  applause  of  his  own  age  and  the 
gratitude  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  statesmen,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  their  pubh'c  and  private  character;  but,  in  an  enlargied 
sense,  no  real  difierence  of  this  kind  can  be  admitted.  He  who  can  do  an 
unworthy  act  for  the  sake  of  power,  would  do  the  same  for  pelf, — ^if  he 
happened  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  or  tb  place  as  high  a  value  upon  it ;  and  that 
he  reserves  (he  practice  of  base  arts  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  alone, 
proves  his  estimate  of  the  object  to  vary  raUier  than  his  scrupulousness  about 
the  means.  Subject  to  this  remark,  we. must  allow  Mr.  Pitt's  private  cha- 
racter to  have  been  unimpeachable,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
The  correctness  of  his  demeanour,  no  doubt,  proceeded  in  a  good  degree* 
from  physical  temperament.  Convivial  pleasures  were  the  only  ones  he 
indulged  in;  and  this  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  for  strict 
moral  conduct.     It  is  true  that  he  fulfilled  all  the  private  relations  of  lifcioi 
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a  manner  the  most  exemplary,  and  that  do  man  was  ever  more  beloved 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends.  But  this  may,  with  perfectly  equal  truth,  be 
^firmed  of  his  illustrious  antagonist,  whom,  nevertheless,  it  hfts  always 
been  the  practice  to  contrast  with  him  in  respect  of  strict  morality ;  while 
the  only  difference  appears  pretty  clearly  to  have  arisen  from  natural  cold-* 
ness,  aided  by  the  early  and  confirmed  habits  of  an  official  life.* 


DR.  LAURENCE  AND  EDMUND  BURKE,  f 

Dr.  Laurence  was  ene  of  the  most  singularly  endowed  men,  in  some 
respects,  that  oyer  apptared  in  public  life.  '  He  united  in  himself  the  inde- 
btigable  labour  of  a  Dutch  Commentator,  with  the  alternate  playfulness 
and  sharpness  of  a  Parisian  Wit,  His  general  information  was  boundless ; 
his  powers  of  mastering  a  given  subject,  were  not  to  be  resisted  by  any 
degree  of  dryness  or  complication  in  its  details;  and  his  fancy  was  lively 
enou^  to  shed  light  upon  the  darkest,  and  to  strew  flowers  round  the  most 
barmi  tracks  of  inquiry,  had  it  been  suffered  to  play  easily  and  vent  itself 
freely.  But,  unfortunately,  he  had  only  the  conception  of  the  Wit,  with 
the  execution  of  the  Commentator ;  it  was  not  Scarron  or  Voltaire  speaking 
in  society,  or  Mirabeau  in  public,  from  the  stores  of  Erasmus  or  of  Bayie ; 
but  it  was  Hemsterhuysius  emerging  iiito  polished  life,  with  the  dust  of 
many  libraries  upon  him,  to  make  the  circle  gay ;  it  was  Gnevius  entering 
the  Senate  with  somewhere  from  one-half  to  two  thirds  of  his  forthcoming 
folio  at  his  fingers'  ends,  to  awaken  the  flagging  attention,  and  strike  ani- 
mation into  the  lazy  debate.  He  might  have  spoken  with  the  wit  of  Voltaire 
and  the  humour  of  Scarron  united ;  none  of  it  could  pierce  through  the 
lumber  of  his  solid  matter;  and  any  spark  .that  by  chance  found  its  way, 
was  stifled  by  the  still  more  uncouth  manner.  As  an  author,  he  had  no 
such  defects ;  his  profuse  stores  of  knowledge,  his  business-like  habit  of  ap- 
plying them  to  the  point;  his  taste,  generally  speaking  correct,  because 
originally  formed  on  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  only  relaxed  by  his 
admiration  of  Mr.  Burke's  less  severe  beauties;  all  gave  him  a  facility  of 
writing,  both  copiously  and  nervously,  upon  serious  subjects ;  while  his 
wit  could  display  itself  upon  lighter  ones  unincumbered  by  pedantry,  and 
unobstructed  by  the  very  Worst  delivery  ever  witnessed, — a  delivery  calcu- 
lated to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  to  beguile  him  of  his  attention,  but  by 
stealing  it  away  from  the  speaker,  and  almost  to  prevent  him  from  compre- 
hending what  was  so  spoken.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  unvarying  effect  of 
Doctor  Laurence's  delivery,  that  Mr.  Fox  once  said,  a  man  should  attend,  if 
possible,  to  a  speech  of  his,  and  then  speak  it  over  again  himself;  it  must,  he 
conceived,  succeed  infallibly,  for  it  was  sure  to  be  admirable  in  itself,  arid 
as  certain  of  being  new  to  the  audience.    But  in  this  saying*  there  was  con-. 

*  Those  who  wish  to  perote  one  of  the  Most  pkusible  and  ejooinnt  ilefencefl  erer  published  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  character  a«  a  Statesman  and  an  Orator,  sUMild-obiisah  the  4(h  Vol.  of  the  Quarterfy* 
Review,  page  ^207.  The  Article  io  which  the  sketch  appears  is  written  with  uncommon  force  and 
ability^  though,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  political  principles  of  that  Journal,  the  writer  professes 
Io  see  nothbg  reprehensible  in  the  public  measarea  of  the  distinguished  object  of  his  impressive 
paneffyric. 

'  t  Kpifltolarj  Correspondence  of  the  Riirht  llouourablo  Edmund  Burke  and  Dr.  French  Lai^;. 
fence.— Vol.  xWi.  page  269.    October,  1827. 
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9iderably  more  wil  ihan  trulh.  The  Doctor's  speech  was  sure  lo  comain 
$nateriak  no^forone,  but  for  half  a  dozen  speeches;  and  a  person  might 
with  great  advaDtage  listen  to  it,  in  order  to  use  those  materials,  in  part, 
afterwards ;  as  indeed  many  did  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar  where 
he  practised,  make  an  effort  toattend  tofaim,  how  difficult  soever,  inonler  lo 
hear  all  that  could  be  said  upon  every  part  of  the  question .  Bat  whoever  did 
90,  was  sure  to  hear  a  vast  deal  that  was  useless,  and  could  serve  no  purpose 
but  to  perplex  and  fatigue;  and  he  was  equally  sure  to  hear  the  immaterial 
points  treated  with  as  much  vehemence,  and  as  minutely  dwelt  upon, » the 
great  and  commanding  features  of  the  subject. ,  In  short,  the  Commentator 
was  here  again  displayed,  who  never  can  perceive  the  different  value  of 
different  matters ;  who  gives  no  relief  to  his  work,  and  exhausts  alLthe 
stores  of  his  learning,  and  spends  the  whole  power  of  his  ingenuity,  as 
eagerly  in  dethroning  one  particle  which  has  usurped  another's  place,  as  in 
overthrowing  the  interpolated  verse  in  St.  John,  or  the  spurioas  chapter  in 
Josephus,  upon  which  may  depend  the  foundations,  of  a  religioD,  or  the 
articles  of  its  faith. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  they  who  saw  Dr.  Lanrence*  only  in 
debate,  saw  him  lo  the  gi^atest  disadvantage,  and  had  no  means  oi  foroMBg 
anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of  his  merits.  In  the  lighter  intercourse  of 
society,  too,  unless  in  conversation  wholly  unrestrained  by  the  desire  oi 
distinction,  he  appeared  to  little  advanlago ;  his  mirth,  thou^  poiedly  ia- 
offensive  and  good-natured,  was  elabor^to ;  his  wit  or  drollery  waoled 
concentration  and  polish ;  it  was  unwieldy  and  clumsy ;  it  was  tlie  gao^ 
boling  of  the  elephant,  in  which,  if  strength  was  seen,  weight  was  felt  still 
more ;  nor  was  it  Milton's  elephant,  recreating  our  first  parents  ;  and  who, 
'  to  make  them  play,  would  wreathe  his  lithe  proboscis ;"— but  Hie  elephant 
capered  bodily,  and  in  a  lumbering  fashion,  after  the  manner  of  his  tribe. 
Yet  set  the  same  man  down  to  write,  and. whose  oomposilions  are  marked 
by  more  perfect  propriety,  more  conciseness,  more  point,  more  rapidity  ? 
His  wit  sparkles  and  illuminates,  without  more  effort  than  is  requisite 
for  throwing  it  off.  It  is  varied,  too,  and  each  kind  is  excdleot.  it  is  a 
learned  wit,  very  frequently,  and  then  wears  an  elaborate  air;  but  not 
stiff  or  pedantic,  not  forced  or  strained,  unless  we  deem  Swift's  wit,  when 
it  assumes  this  garb,  unnatural  or  heavy — a  sentence  which  would  condemn 
some  of  his  most  famous  pieces,  and  sweep  away  ahnost  all  AriHjfhnol  s 
together. 

In  his  profession.  Dr.  Laurence  filled  the  highest  place.  Practising  in 
courts  where  a  single  judge  decides,  and  where  the  whole  mailer  ot  each 
cause  is  thoroughly  sifted  and  prepared  for  discussion  out  of  court,  he  ex- 
perienced no  ill  effect  from  the  tedious  style  and  unattraotive  manner  which 
a  jury  could  not  have  borne,  and  felt  not  the  want  of  that  presence  of  nund, 
<U)d  readiness  of  execution,  which  enable  a  Nisi  Prius  advocate  to  decide 
and  to  act 'at  tlie  moment,  according  to.  circumstances  suddenly  arisinfc 
and  impossibfe  to  foresee.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which  his  branch  of 
the  forensic  art  requires ;  profound  learning,,  various  and  accurate  infor> 
mation  upon  ordinary  affairs  as  well  as  fte  contents  of  books,  and  a  love 
of  labour,  liot  to  be  satiated  by  any  prolixity  and  minuteness  of  detail  inio 
which  the  most  complicated  cause  coiOd  run — a  memory  which  lei  nothing 
escape  that  it  had  once  grasped,  wfielher  large  in  size  or  imperceptibly 
small — an  abundant  subtlety  in  the  invention  of  topics  to  meet  an  adversary  s 
arguments;  and  a  penetration  that  never  left  one  point  of  his  own  case 
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unexplored.  These  qualities  might  very  possibly  have  been  modified  and 
blended  with  the  greater  teneness^nd  dexterity  of  the  common  lawyer, 
had  his  lot  been  cast  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  in  the  precincts  of  St.  PauVa, 
fhey  were  more  than  sufficient  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  brethren, 
and  lo  obtain  for  him  the  largest  share  of  practice  which  any  Civilian  of 
the  lime  could  enjoy  without  office. 

The  same  fulness  of  information  and  facility  of  invention  which  were  so 
invaluable  to  his  clients,  proved  most  important  resources  to  his  political 
aasociates,  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  thathe  satin  Parliament;  and 
they  were  almost  equally  useful  to  the  great  party  he  was  connected  with, 
for  many  years  before  that  period.  It  was  a  common  remark,  that  nothing 
coold  equal  the  richness  of  his  stores,  except  the  liberality  with  which  he 
made  them  accessible  to  all.  Little  as  he  for  some  lime  before  his  death 
had  taken  part  in  debates,  and  scantily  as  he  had  been  attended  to  when  he 
did»  his  loss  might  be  plainly  perceived,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  want 
generally  felt  of  that  kind  of  information  which  had  flowed  so  copiously 
through  all  the  channels  of  private  intercourse,  and  been  obtained  so  easily, 
that  its  importance  was  not  felt  until  its  sources  were  closed  for  ever.  It  was 
then  that  men  inquired  ' '  where  Laurence  was,  **  as  often  as  a  difficulty  arose 
whieh  called  for  more  than  common  ingenuity  to  meet  it ;  or  a  subject  pre- 
sented itself  so  large  and  shapeless,  and  dry  and  thorny,  that  few  men's 
fortitude  could  face,  and  no  one's  patience  could  grapple  with  it;  or  an 
amergency  occurred,  demanding,  on  the  sudden,  access  to  stores  of  learning, 
the  oolleetion  of  many  long  years,  but  arranged  so  as  to  he  available  to  the 
most  igDorant  at  the  shortest  notice.  Men  lamented  the  great  loss  they 
had  experienced,  and  their  regrets  were  mingled  with  wonder  when  they 
reflected  that  the  same  blow  had  deprived  them  of  qualities  the  most  rarely 
feand  in  company  with  such  acquirements ;  for,  unwilling  as  the  jealousy 
of  hmnan  vanity  is  to  admit  various  excellence  in  a  single  fkidividual,  {moa 
kMmnum  ut  noUni  ewndem  pluribmt  fehu9  e^ficellerefj  it  was  in  vain  to 
deny  that  the  same  person,  who  exceeded  all  others  in  powers  of  hard 
working  upon  the  dullest  subjects,  and  who  had,  by  his  life  of  labour, 
heoome  as  a  Dictionary  to  his  friends,  had  also  produced  a  larger  share  than 
any  one  contributor,  to  the  epigrams,  the  burlesques,  the  grave  ironies  and 
the  broad  jokes,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  of  the  RoUiad. 

The  highest  of  the  praises  which  Dr.  Laurence  had  a  rt^t  to  challenge,, 
remains.  He  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity  and  unsullied  honour ; 
faiUiful  in  all  trusts ;  disinterested  to  a  weakness.  Constant,  but  rather,  let 
it  be  said,  ardent  and  enthusiastic  in  his  friendship ;  abandoning  his  whole ' 
beidties  with  a  self-dereliction  that  knew  no  bounds,  either  to  the  cause  of 
his  friend,  or  his  party,  or  the  oommon-weal^'-4ie  commanded  the  unceas- 
ing respect  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or  even  in  conflict ;  for 
when  most  oflended  with  his  seal,  they  were  forced  to  admit,  that  what  bore 
the  semblance  of  intolerance  was  the  fruit  of  an  honest  anxiety  for  a 
friend  or  a  principle,  and  never  was  pointed  towards  himself.  To  the  praise. 
of  correct  judgment  he  was  not  so  well  entitled.  His  naturally  warm  tem- 
perament, and  his  habit  of  entering  into  whatever  he  took  up  with  his 
whole  faculties,  as  well  as  all  his  feelings,  kindled  in  him  the  two  great  pas- 
sions which  chequered  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  life ;  he  spent  some 
years  upon  Mr.  Hastings's  Impeachment,  and  some  upon  the  French  Re- 
volution, so  absorbed  in  those  subjects  that  their  impression  could  not  be 
worn  out ;  and  he  ever  after  appeared  to  see  one  or  other  of  them,  and  not 
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unfrequeDtly  both  together,  on  whatever  ground  he  might  cast  his  eyes. 
This  almost  morbid  affection  he  shared  with  his  protector  and  friend,  of 
whom  we  are  now  to  speak. 

How  much  soever  men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundne§s  of  Mr.  Burke's 
doctrine,  or  the  purity  of  his  public  conduct,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in 
according  to  him  a  station  among  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  have  erer 
appeared ;  and  we  think  there  is  now  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign  him.  He  was  a  writer  oi  the  6rBt  dass, 
and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind  of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  mosl 
extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the  most  various  description ;  acqoainted  alike 
with  what  different  classes  of  men  knew,  each  in  his  own  proyinGe»  and 
with  much  that  hardly  any  one  ever  thought  of  learning;  he  could  either 
bring  his  masses  of  information  to  bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  which 
they  severally  belonged— or  he  could  avail  himself  of  them  generally  to 
strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  his  views— or  he  could  turn  any  portion 
of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enriching 
his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling  any  one  matter,  we  perceive  that 
we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a  teacher,  to  whom  almost  CTery  other 
branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar:  his  views  range  over  all  the  cognate  sub- 
jects ;  his  reasonings  are  derived  from  principles  applicable  to  othw  theories 
as  well  as  the  one  in  hand :  arguments  pour  in  from  all  sides,  as  well  as 
those  which  start  up  under  our  feet,  the  natural  growth  of  the  path  he  is 
leading  us  over ;  while  to  throw  light  round  our  steps,  and  either  explore  its 
darker  places,  or  serve  for  our  recreation,  illustrations  are  fetdied  from  a 
thousand  quarters;  and  an  imagination  marvellously  quick  to  descry  on- 
thought-of  resemblances,  points  to  our  use  the  stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more 

.  marvellous  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues. 
We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded  of  Bacon's  multifarioos 
knowledge,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  learned  fancy;  while  the  many  lettered 
diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poets,  and  his  immortal  vene, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times. 

The  kinds  of  composition  are  various,  and  he  excels  in  them  a]l»  with  tiie 
exception  of  two,  the  very  highest,  given  but  to  few,  and  when  given,  al- 
most always  possessed  alone, — ^fierce,  nervous,  overwhelming  dedamation, 
and  close,  rapid  argument.  Every  other  he  uses  easily,  abundantly,  and 
successfully.  He  produced  but  one  philosophical  treatise ;  but  no  man  Jays 
down  abstract  principles  more  soundly,  or  better  traces  their  application. 
All  his  works,  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  informed  with  gwend 

'  reflection,  so  variegated  with  speculative  discussion,  that  they  wear  the  air 
of  the  Lyceum  as  well  as  the  Academy.  His  narrative  is  excellent ;  and  it 
is  impossible  more  luminously  to  expose  the  details  of  a  complicated  sub- 
ject, to  give  them  more  animation  and  interest,  if  dry  in  themselves,  or  to 
make  them  bear,  by  the  mere  power  of  statement,  more  powerfully  upon 
the  argument.  In  description  he  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  at  least  for  effect; 
he  has  all  the  qualities  that  conduce  to  it — ardour  of  purpose,  sometimei 
rising  into  violence — ^vivid,  but  too  luxuriant  fancy, — bold,  frequently  ex- 
Iravaganl,  conception — the  faculty  of  shedding  over  mere  inanimate  sc^iery 
the  light  imparted  by  moral  associations.  He  indulges  in  bitter  inyective, 
naingled  with  poignant  wit,  but  descending  often  to  abuse  and  even  scar- 
rility;  he  is  apt  moreover  to  carry  an  attack  too  far,  as  well  as  strain  the 
fippHcation  of  a  principle;  to  slay  the  slain,  or  turn  the  reader's  contempt 
jnto  pity. 
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As  in  Ihe  varioug  kinds  of  writing,  so  in  the  different  styles,  he  had  an 
aimoet  universal  excellence,  one  only  being  deficient,  the  plain  and  un-^ 
adorned.    Not  but  that  he  could,  in  unfolding  a  doctrine  or  pursuing  a  nar- 
ralive,  write  for  a  little  with  admirable  simplicity  and  propriety ;  only  he 
could  not  sustain  this  self-denial ;  his  brilliant  imagination  and  ^ell-slored 
memory  soon  broke  through  the  restraint.   But  in  all  other  styles,  passages 
without  end  occur  of  the  highest  order-*— epigram — pathos — metaphor  in 
profusion,  chequered  with  more  didactic  and  sober  diction.    Nor  are  his 
purely  figurative  passages  the  finest  even  as  figured  writing;  he  is  best 
when  the  metaphor  is  subdued,  mixed  as  it  were  with  plainer  mailer  to 
flavour  it,  and  used  not  by  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  but  giving  point  to  a 
more  useful  instrument,  made  of  more  ordinary  material ;  or  at  the  most, 
flung  off  by  the  heat  of  composition,  like  sparks  from  a  working  engine,  not 
fire-works  for  mere,  display.    Speaking  of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
of  Right,  he  calls  them  *'  those  whose  penetrating  style  has  engraved  in  our 
ordinances  and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law.'' 
— (ReflectionB  an  the  French  Resolution,)    So  discoursing  of  the  imi- 
tations of  natural  magnitude  by  artifice  and  ^ill — ''A  true  artist  should 
put  a  generous  deceit  on  the  spectators,  and  effect  the  noblest  designs  by 
easy  methods."— (;Stfd/tm«  and Beautijful,  Part  2. §10^.  ''When  pleasure 
18  over  we  relapse  into  indifference,  or  rather  we  fall  into  a  soft  tranquillity, 
which  is  tinged  with  the  agreeable  colour  of  the  former  sensation." — 
(Ihid.  Parti.  %IJ    '*  Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  politics  de- 
pendent on  them;  and  the  same  attempts  will  not  be  made  against  a 
constitution  fully  formed  and  matured,  that  were  used  to  destroy  it  in  the 
cradle,  or  resist  its  growth  during  its  infancy." — (Thoughte  on  the  Causes 
ofike  present  Discontents  J   ''Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound  through 
the  nation,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar." — (Ibid.J    In  works  of  a 
serious  nature,  upon  the  affairs  of  real  life,  as  political  discourses  and 
orations,  figurative  style  should  hardly  ever  go  beyond  this.    But  a  strict 
and  close  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  allowed,  provided  it  be  most  sparingly 
used,  and  never  deviate  from  the  subject  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  disappear 
in  the  ornament.  ' '  The  judgment  is  for  the  greater  part  employed  in  throw- 
ing stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination"  (says  Mr.  Burke),  "  in 
dissipating  the  scenes  of  its  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the 
disagreeable  yoke  of  our  reason." — (Discourses  on  Taste, J    He  has  here 
at  once  expressed  figuratively  the  principle  we  are  laying  down*  and  il- 
lustrated our  remaik  by  the  temperance  of  his  metaphors,  which,  though 
mixed,  do  not  offend,  because  they  come  so  near  mere  figurative  language 
that  they  may  be  regarded  like  the  last  set  of  examples,  rather  as  forms  of 
expression  than  tropes.    ''A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  tyranny 
is  worn  to  rags;  the  rest  is  entirely  out  of  fashion." — (Tfuntghts  an  ihe 
Discontents,)    A  most  apt  illustration  of  his  important  position,  thai  we 
ou^  to  be  as  jealous  of  little  encroachments,  now  the  chief  sources  of 
danger,  as  our  ancestors  were  of  Ship  Money  and  the  Forest  Laws,    '^  A 
species  of  men,"  (speaking  of  one  constant  and  baneful  effect  of  grievances,) 
"to  whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are 
nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  i  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  cherish,  in 
return,  those  disorders  which  are  the  parents  of  all  their  consequeoee." — 
{Ihid, J    "We 'have  not  (says  he  of  the  English  Church  establishment) 
"  relegated  religion  to  obscure  municipalities  or  rustic  villages— No  1  we  will 
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have  her  to  exalt  her  mitred  front  in  courts  and  parliament/' — (BefleetiuM 
on  the  French  RewlutionJ  But  if  these  should  seem  so  temperate  as 
hardly  to  be  separate  figures,  the  celebrated  comparison  of  the  Queen  of 
France,  though  going  to  the  verge  of  chaste  style,  hardly  passes  it.  ''  And 
surely,  neVer  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  touch,  a 
more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  deoorating  and 
cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in-— glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy". — (UM.J 

All  his  writings,  but  especially  his  later  ones,  abound  in  examples  of  the 
abuse  of  this  style,  in  which,  unlike  those  we  have  been  dwelliiig  upon 
with  unmixed  admiration,  the  subject  is  lost  si^t  of,  and  the  figure  usurps 
its  place,  almost  as  much  as  in  Homer's  longer  similes^  and  is  oflentimes 
pursued,  not  merely  with  extravagance  and  violence,  but  into  details  that 
offend  by  their  coarseness,  as  well  as  their  strained  connexion  with  the 
matter  in  question.  The  comparison  of  a  noble  adversary  to  the  whale,  id 
which  the  grantee  of  the  crown  is  altogether  forgotten,  and  the  fish  aloue 
remains;  of  one  Republican  ruler  to  a  cannibal  in  his  den,  where  be  paiols 
him  as  having  actually  devoured  a  king  and  suffering  from  indigeslion ;  of 
another,  to  a  retailer  of  dresses,  in  which  character  the  nature  of  consti- 
tulions  is  forgotten  in  that  of  millinery ,*«-^re  instances  too  well  known  lo 
be  further  dwelt  upon ;  and  they  were  the  produce,  not  of  the  '^*  audacity  of 
youth, "  but  of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
he  was  at  all  times  somewhat  tainted  with  what  Johnson  imputes  lo  Svrift, 
a  proneness  to  *'  revolve  ideas  from  which  other  minds  shrink  with  disgust.** 
At  least  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  often  mistaken  violence  and  groasnesi 
for  vigour.  ''  The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thus  drugged,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  the  living  ulcer  of 
a  corroding  memory.  Thus  to  administer  the  opiate  potion  of  animosily, 
powdered  with  all  the  ingredients  of  scorn  and  contempt,"  etc. — {Ee-- 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution  J ,  '*  They  are  not  repelled  throogli  a 
fastidious  delicacy  at  the  stench  of  their  arrogance  and  presumption,  from 
a  naedicinal  attention  to  their  mental  blotches  and  running  sores/'— 
(Ibid.)  '*  Those  bodies,  which,  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their 
arms,  and  were  their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid,  became  hot 
the  more  loathsome  from  remembrance  of  former  endearmeols." — 
(Thoughta.J  "  The  vital  powers,  wasted  in  an  unequal  struggle,  are  pushed 
back  upon  themselves,  and  fester  to  gangrene,  to  death ;  and  instead  of 
what  was  but  just  now  the  delight  of  the  creation,  there  will  be  cast  onl 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  a  bloated,  putrid,  noisome  carcass,  fullof  sli»Hii 
and  poison,  an  offence,  a  horror,  a  lesson  to  the  world.''  (Sj^eech  cms  the 
Nabob's  IhbtsJ  Some  passages  are  not  fit  to  be  cited,  and  could  not  now 
be  tolerated  in  either  house  of  Parliament,  for  (he  indecency  of  their  al- 
lusions—as in  the  Regency  debates,  and  the  attack  upon  lawyers  on  the 
Impeachment  continuation.  But  the  finest  of  his  speeches,  which  we  have 
juat  quoted  from,  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  from  propriety,  falls  not 
much  within  its  bounds.  Of  Mr.  Dundas  he  says — '*  With  six  great  dbop- 
ping  bastards  (Beports  of  Secret  ComtnitteeJ,  eadi  as  lus(^  as  $m  ndkal 
Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the  sight  of  her  nev«:|]vide9rooHi, 
assumes  a  virgin  delicacy;  or,  to  use  a  m6re  fit,  as  well  as  a  mar<3  poetical 
comparison,  the  person  so  squeamish,  so  timid,  so  trembling,  lest^lbe  winds 
of  heaven  should  visit  too  roughly,  is  expanded  to  broad  sunshine,  ex* 
posed  like  the  scm  of  imperial  augury,  lying  in  the  mud  with  all  the  pro- 
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digies  of  her  ferlility  about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate  amour/' — 
Clhid.J 

It  is  another  eharaclerislic  of  this  great  \Triter,  that  the  unlimited  abun- 
dance of  his  stores  makes  him  profuse  in  their  expenditure :  Heiet  content 
with  one  view  of  a  subject,  or  one  manner  of  handling  it,  he  for  the  most 
part  lavishes  his  whole  resources  upon  the  discussion  of  ^ach  point.  In 
controversy  this  is  emphatically  the  case.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  re- 
markable than  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  makes  his  approaches  to  any 
fiosition  he  would  master.  After  reconnoitring  it  with  skill  and  boldness, 
if  not  with  perfect  accuracy,  he  manoeuvres  with  infinite  address,  and 
arrays  a  most  imposing  force  of  general  principles  mustered  from  all  parts,' 
and  pointed,  sometimesViolently  enough,  in  one  direclion.  He  now  moves 
on  with  the  composed  air,  the  even,  dignified  pace  of  the  historian;  and 
unfolds  his  facts  in  a  narrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct,  that  you  plainly 
perceive  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to  have  rivalled 
Livy  or  Hume.  But  soon  this  advance  is  interrupted,  and  he  stops  to  dis- 
play his  powers  of  description — when  the  boldness  of  his  design  is  only 
matched  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  He  then  skirmishes  for  a  space, 
and  puts  in  motion  all  the  lighter  arms  of  wit — sometimes  not  unmingled 
with  drollery — sometimes  bordering  upon  farce.  His  main  battery  is  now 
opened,  and  a  tempest  bursts  forth,  of  every  weapon  of  attack — invective — 
abuse-^irony — sarcasm — simile,  drawn  out  to  allegory — allusion — quo- 
tation-^able— parable— anathema.  The  heavy  artillery  of  powerful  de- 
clamation, and  the  conflict  of  close  argument  alone  are  wanting;  but  of  this 
the  garrison  Is  not  always  aware;  his  noise  is  oftentimes  mistaken  for  the 
Ihonder  of  true  eloquence;  the  number  of  his  movemenis  distracts,  and  the 
variety  of  hts  missiles  annoys  the  adversary ;  a  panic  spreads,  and  he  carries 
his  point,  as  if  he  had  actually'made  a  practicable  breach ;  nor  is  it  discovered 
till  after  the  sm<A.e  and  confusion  is  over,  that  the  citadel  remains  un- 
touched. 

Bvery  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  works  that  is  of  any  importance,  presents, 
though  in  different  degrees,  these  features  to  the  view — from  the  most 
chaate  and  temperate,  his  Thtmghia  on  the  Disc&nienta,  to  the  least  fault- 
less and  severe — his  richer  and  more  ornate,  as  well  as  vehement  tracts 
upon  revolutionary  politics— *his  letters  on  the  Regicide  Peace,  and  De/bnee 
of  his  Peneian,  His  speeches  differ  not  at  all  from  his  pamphlets ;  these  are 
written  speeches,  or  those  are  spoken  dissertations,  accordhig  as  any  one 
is  over  studious  of  method  and  closeness  in  a  book,  or  of  ease  and  nature 
in  an  oration.  The  principal  defects  which  we  have  hinted  at  are  a  serious 
derogation  from  merit  of  the  highest  order  in  both  kinds  of  composition. 
But  in  his  spoken  eloquence,  the  failure  which  it  is  known  attended  him 
for  a  great  part  of  his  Parliamentary  life,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  mere 
absence  of  what  alone  he  wanted  to  equal  the  greatest  of  orators. 

In  £ict,  he  was  deficient  in  judgment;  he  regarded  not  the  degree  of  in- 
terest felt  by  his  audience  in  the  topics  which  deeply  occupied  himself;  and 
seldom  knew  when  he  had  said  enough  on  those  which  affected  them  as  well 
him.  He  was  admirable  in  exposition;  in  truth,  he  delighted  to  give  in- 
struction both  when  speaking  and  conversing,  and  in  this  he  was  unrivalled. 
**  Quie  in  sententiis  argutiar?  in  docendo  ediseerendoque  mhtilicr?" 
Mr.  Fox  might  well  avow,  without  a  compliment,  that  he  had  learnt  more 
from  him  alone  than  from  all  otlier  men  and  authocs.  But  if  any  one  thing 
is  proved  by  unvarying  ciperience  of  popular  assemblies,  it  is,  that  an  ex- 
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cellent  dissertation  makes  a  very  bad  speech.  The  speaker  is  not  the  oblf 
person  actively  engaged  while  a  great  oration  is  pronouncing ;  the  audience 
have  their  share ;  they  must  be  excited,  and  for  this  purpose  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  as  recognised  persons  of  the  drama.  The  didactic  orator  ( if,  aa 
has  been  said  of  the  poet,  it  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  has  it  all  to 
himself;  the  hearer  is  merely  passive;  and  tlie  consequence  is,  he  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  listener,  and  if  he  can,  even  to  be  a  spofstator.  Mr.  Borke 
was  essentially  didactic,  except  when  the  violence  of  his  invective  carried 
him  away,  and  then  he  offended  the  correct  taste  of  the  House  of  Commoos, 
by  going  beyond  the  occasion,  and  by  descending  to  coarseness.*  When 
he  argued,  it  was  by  unfolding  large  views,  and  seizing  upon  analogies  too 
remote,  and  drawing  distinctions  '*  too  fine  for  hearers,"  or,  at  the  best,  by 
a  body  of  statements,  lucid,  certainly,  and  diversified  with  flower  and  fruiC 
and  lighted  up  with  pleasantry,  but  almost  always  in  excess,  and  overdone 
in  these  qualities  as  well  as  in  its  own  substance.  He  had  little  power  of 
hard  stringent  reasoning,  as  we  have  more  than  once  remarked;  and  his 
declamation  was  addressed  to  the  head,  as  from  the  head  it  proceeded, 
learned,  fanciful,  ingenious,  but  not  impassioned.  Of  him,  as  a  combatant, 
we  may  say  what  Aristotle  did  of  the  old  philosophers,  when  he  compared 
them  to  unskilful  boxers,  who  hit  round  about,  and  not  straight  forward,  and 
fight  with  little  effect,  though  Ihey  -may  by  chance  sometimes  deal  a  hard 
blow.-^'Oiof'  sv  TAtf  lixtyjBUf  ot  et.yviJiVAa'oi  ^oiovci.  Ktu  yAp  ex£t¥ot  TCfi- 

(ptfOVfJLSVOt  TVTTOVff't  'JTOhKAKi^  KAhAf  TKtiyAf  '  AhK*  Ot/T*  SKtIVOi  A'ST  S^jn^^nfOf. 

(Metaphys  )\ 

Cicero  has  somewhere  called  Eloquence  copioae  ioquena  sapienHa.  This 
may  be  true  of  written,  but  of  spoken  eloquence  it  is  a  defective  definition, 
and  will,  at  the  best,  only  comprehend  the  Demonstrative  (or  Epidictic) 
kind,  which  is  banished,  for  want  of  an  audience,  from  all  modern  assem- 
blies of  a  secular  description.  Thus,  though  it  well  characterises  Mr. 
Burke,  yet  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out  were  fatal  to  his  suoeess. 
Accordingly  the  test  of  eloquence  which  the  same  master  has  in  so  picfo- 
resque  a  manner  given,  from  his  own  constant  experience,  here  entirdy 
failed. — ''  Yolo  hoc  orator!  contingat,  ut,  cum  auditum  sit  eum  esse  dicturom, 
locus  in  subseliis  occupetur,  compleatur  tribunal,  gratiosi  8crib»  not 
in  dando  et  cedendo  loc,  corona  multiplex,  judex  erectus;  cum  sargit 
is,  qui  dicturus  sit,  significetur  a  corona  silentium,  deinde  erebtw 
assensiones,  multaB  admirationes :  risus,  cum  velit;  cum  velit,  fletus;  ot, 
qui  haec  procul  videat,  etiamsi  quid  agatur  nesciat :  at  placere  tamen,  ei  in 
seenaesse  Roscium  intelligat."    For  many  years,  that  is  between  the  latter 

*  The  cbar^  of  coaneneM^  or  rather  of  Tiilgarity  of  language,  has,  to  the  asfoni^hment  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  understood  pure  idiomatic  Bn^^Iish,  hem  made  against  Mr.  Wtndhan,  tot 
only  by  persons  unacquainted  with  both.  To  him  might  nearly  be  apphed  the  beiuBtifal  sketch  ol 
CrasBus  by  M.  Tullius— "  Quo,"  sa^s  he,  ''nihil  statuo  fieri  potuisse  peifectius.  Erat  snimna  era- 
vitas,  erat  cum  gravitate  junctus,  Ucetiarum  et  urbanitatis  oratorius,  non  scurrftis  iepoa.  Lrtliae 
loquendi  accurata,  et  sine  molestift  diligens  elegantia— in  disserendo  mira  explieatio ;  cfuaide  JBie 
ciTili,  cum  de  ssquo  et  bono  disputaretur  argumentorum  et  simititudioum  copia.*'  Let  not  the 
reader  reject  even  the  latter  features,  those  cerrainly  of  an  advocate^  at  least  let  him  first  read  Mr. 
W.'s  Speech  on  the  Law  of  Evidenoe,  in  the  Duke  of  York's  case. 

t  The  Attic  reader  will  be  here  reminded  of  the  First  Philippic,  in  which  a  venr  ren 
passage,  and  in  part  too  applicable  to  our  stibject,  seems  to  hate  been  stigKcsted  by  the  pi . 
the  text;  and  its  great  felicity  both  of  apt  oomparisoD  and  of  wit,  should,  with  a  thoasand 

Knagea,  have  made  critics  pause  before  they  denied  those  qualities  to  the  ohief  of  oraters. 
ff^tf  ft  01  l^ap^Afe  irvXTtvovctf,  ovtm  «oX«^i«iTf  9i\jir^«.  iuj  ytt^  txttfmi  o  'wXayut  cti 

f^\eirui  trarri or,  evr*  ei/fr»  svr  odfXf  i,  which  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  bj  the  eondoct  beU 
respecting  the  Chersonese,  and  ThermopyUe. 
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part  of  the  American  war,  and  the  speeches  which  he  made,  neither  many, 
nor  long,  nor  in  a  very  usual  or  regular  style,  on  the  French  Revolution,  the 
yery  reverse  of  all  this  was  to  be  seen  and  lamented,  as  often  as  Mr.  Burke 
spoke.  The  spectator  saw  no  signs  of  Roscius  being  in  action,  but  rather 
€f  the  eminent  civilian  we  have  already  spoken  of.  **  Videt"  (as  the  same 
critic  has,  in  another  passage,  almost  to  the  letter  described  it)  *'  oscitantem 
jadicem,  loquentem  cum  altero,  nonnunquam  etiam  circulantem,  mittentem 
ad  boras;  quaesitorem,  ut  dimittat,  rogantem;*  intelligit,  oratorem  in  ea 
causa  non  adesse,  qui  possit  animis  judicum  admovere  orationem,  tanquam 
fidibus  manum." 

But  it  may  justly  be  said,  with  the  second  of  Attic  orators,  that  sense  is 
always  more  important  than  eloquence;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  enlight- 
ened men  in  all  ages  will  hang  over  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  dwell 
with  delight  even  upon  the  speeches  that  failed  to  command  the  attention 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed..  Nor  is  it  by  their  rhetorical 
beauties  that  they  interest  us.  The  extraordinary  depth  of  his  detached 
views,  the  penetrating  sagacity  which  he  occasionally  applies  to  the  affairs 
of  men  and  their  motives,  and  the  curious  felicity  of  expression  with  which 
he  unfolds  principles,  and  traces  resemblances  and  relations,  are  separately 
the  gift  of  few,  and  in  their  union  probably  without  any  example.  This 
must  be  admitted  on  all  hands ;  it  is  possibly  the  last  of  our  observations 
which  will  obtain  universal  assent,  as  it  is  the  last  we  have  to  offer  before 
coming  upon  disputed  ground,  where  the  fierce  contentions  of  politicians 
cross  the  more  quiet  paUi  of  the  critic. 

Not  content  with  the  praise  of  his  philosophic  acuteness,  whidi  all  are 
ready  to  aUow,  the  less  temperate  admirers  of  this  great  writer  have 
ascribed  to  him  a  gift  o(  genius  approaching  to  the  power  of  divination,  and 
have  recognised  him  as  in  possession  of  a  judgment  so  acute  and  so  calm 
withal,  that  its  decisions  might  claim  the  authority  of  infallible  decrees. 
His  opinions  have  been  viewed  as  always  resulting  from  general  principles 
deliberately  applied  to  each  emergency ;  and  they  have  been  looked  upon 
as  forming  a  connected  system  of  doctrines,  by  which  his  own  sentiments 
and  conduct  were  regulated,  and  from  which  aftertimes  may  derive  the 
lessons  of  practical  wisdom. 

A  consideration  which  at  once  occurs,  as  casting  suspicion  upon  the 
soundness,  if  not  also  upon  the  sincerity,  of  these  encomiums,  is,  that  they 
never  were  dreamt  of  until  the  questions  arose  concerning  the  French 
Revolution;  and  yet,  if  well  founded,  they  were  due  to  the  former  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  of  their  object ;  for  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  their 
tenor  to  admit  that  the  doctrines  so  extolled  were  the  rank  and  sudden 
growth  of  the  heats  which  the  changes  of  1789  had  generated.  Their  title 
to  so  much  admiration  and  to  our  implicit  confidence,  must  depend  upon 
their  being  the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  a  profound  philosophy;  which  had 
investigated  and  compared;  pursuing  the  ^analogies  of  things,  and  tracing 
events  fo  their  remote  origin  in  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  these  reasoners  (if  reasoning  can  indeed  be  deemed  their 
vocation]  never  discovered  a  single  merit  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinions,  or 
anything  to  praise,  or  even  to  endure,  in  his  conduct,  from  his  entrance 
into  public  life  in  1765,  to  the  period  of  that  stormy  confusion  of  all  parties 
and  all  political  attachments,  which  took  place  in  1791,  a  short  time  before 

*  This  desire' m  the  Eoglwh  senate  is  irreeularly  sifoified,  by  the  cries  of  "  Qu^ioH^'*  there  not 
being  a  proper  qi^rter  to  appeal  to,  as  in  the  Roman  courts. 
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he  quitted  it.  They  are  Iherefore  placed  in  a  dilemma,  from  whidh  it 
would  puzzle  subtler  dialecticians  to  escape.  Either  they  or  tl»r  idol 
have  changed ;  eilher  they  have  received  a  new  light,  or  he  is  a  changeling 
god.  They  are  either  converts  to  a  faith,  which,  for  so  many  years,  and 
during  so  many  vicissitudes,  they  had,  in  their  preaching  and  in  their  lives, 
held  U)  be  damnable;  or  they  are  believers  in  a  heresy,  li^iUy  taken  op 
by  its  author,  and  promulgated  to  suit  the  wholly  secular  purposes  of  some 
particular  season. 

We  believe  a  very  little  examination  of  the  facts  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  the  believers  have  been  more  consistent  than  their  oracle;  and  that 
they  escape  from  the  charge  of  fickleness,  at  the  expense  of  the  authority 
due  to  the  faith  last  proclaimed  from  his  altar.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  select  one  leading  principle  or  prevailing  sentiment  in  Mr.  Boriie's 
latest  writings,  to  which  something  extremely  adverse  may  not  be  found  in 
his  former,  we  can  hardly  say  his  early  works ;— excepting  only  the  subjed 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  which,  with  all  the  friends  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, he  was  from  the  beginning  adverse;  and  in  favour  of  which  he  foimd 
so  very  hesitating  and  lukewarm  a  feeling  among  Mr.  Fox's  supporters,  as 
hardly  amounted  to  a  diflerence,  certainly  offered  no  inducements  to  com* 
promise  the  opinions  of  his  own  party.  Searching  after  the  monomenlsoC 
altered  principles,  we  will  not  resort  to  his  first  works — ^in  one  of  which 
he  terms  Damien  ' '  a  late  un/ariunate  regicide,"  looking  only  at  his  punish- 
ment, and  disregarding  his  offence;  neither  shall  we  Ick^  into  his  speeches, 
exceeding,  as  they  did,  the  bounds  which  all  other  men,  even  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  prescribe  to  themselves  in  speaking  now  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  country,  while  labouring  under  a  calamitous  visitation  of  Providence* 
now  of  kings  generally.  But  we  may  fairly  take  as  the  standard  of  his  opi- 
nions, best  weighed  and  most  deliberately  pronounced,  the  calmest  of  ail 
his  productions,  and  the  most  fully  considered, — given  to  the  world  whn 
he  had  long  passed  the  middle  age  of  life,  had  filled  a  high  stalioB, 
and  been  for  years  eminent  in  parliamentary  history.^  Although,  in 
composifions  of  this  kind,  more  depends  upon  the  general  tone  of  a 
work  than  on  particular  passages,  because  the  temper  ct  mind  on  certaa 
points  may  be  better  gathered  from  that,  than  from  any  expressly  stated 
propositions,  yet  we  have  but  to  open  the  book  to  see  that  his  TlkamgkU  ui 
1760,  were  very  different  from  those  which  breathe  throu^  every  p«ge  of 
his  Anti-Jacobin  writings.  And  first  of  the  Corinthian  Capital  of  1790. 
' '  I  am  no  friend"  (says  he  in  1770]  *  <  to  aristocracy,  in  the  sense  at  least  in 
which  that  word  is  usually  understood.  If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot 
cases  on  the  supposed  ruin  of  the  constitution,  I  should  be  free  to  declare, 
that  if  it  must  perish,  I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  resolved  into  any  other 
form,  than  lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  domination."  (Wwk^y  ii.  2i6.} 
His  comfort  is  derived  from  the  consideration  ''  that  the  generality  of  peers 
are  but  too  apt  to  fall  into  an  oblivion  of  their  proper  dignity,  and  run  head- 
long into  an  abject  servitude."  Next  of*  the  Swinish  Multitude." — *'  Whn 
popular  discontents  have  been  very  prevalent,  it  may  well  be  affirmed  and 
supported,  that  there  has  been  generally  something  iound  amiss  in  tiie  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  conduct  of  government.  The  peoj^e  have  no  interest  in 
disorder.  When  they  do  wrong,  it  is  their  error,  not  their  crime.  Rot 
with  the  governing  part  of  the  stete  it  is  far  otherwise," — and  he  quotes  file 

*.*The  tlioafbu  on  the  ^aincfl  of  the  preseofDiMontenta  wan  publithed  in  1770— when  Mr.  B. 
was  aboTe  40  yeaw  old. 
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Myiogof  Sqlly — **  Pour  la  populace,  go  n 'est  jamais  par  envie  d'attaquer 
qu'elle  se  soul^ve,  mais  par  impatience  de  souffrir."  (lb,  22A.)  Again,  of 
llie  people  as  "having  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  hut  to  obey  them" — 
''  I  see  no  other  way  for  the  preservation  of  a  decent  attention  to  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  representatives,  hut  the  interposition  of  the  body  of 
the  people  itself*  whenever  it  shall  appear  by  some  flagrant  and  no- 
torious act, — ^by  some  capital  innovation — ^that  these  representatives  are 
going  to  overleap  the  fences  of  the  law,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power.  This  interposition  is  a  most  unpleasant  remedy.  But  if  it  be  a 
legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  some  occasion  to  be  used — to  be  used 
dieo  only  when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  can  hold  the  consti- 
toiioQ  to  its  true  principles.  It  is  not  in  Parliament  alone  that  the  re- 
medy for  Parhamentary  disorders  can  be  completed ;  hardly  indeed  can  it 
begin  there.  Until  a  confidence  in  government  is  re-established,  the 
people  ought  to  be  eicited  to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives.  Standards  for  judging  more  systematically 
upon  their  conduct  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  cor- 
porations. Frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  ques- 
tions ought  to  be  procured."  .(lb,  324.)  The  reasons  which  call  for  po- 
pular interposition,  and  made  him  preach  it  at  a  season  of  unprecedented 
popular  excitement,  are  stated  to  be  *'  the  immense  revenue,  enormous  debt, 
and  mighty  establishments;"  and  he  requires  the  House  of  Commons  *'  to 
bear  some  stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at  large ;"  adding, 
that  '*•  it  would  be  a  more  natural  and  tolerable  evil,  that  the  House  should 
be  infected  with  every  epidemical  frenzy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  in- 
dicate some  consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  nature  with  their  constituents, 
than  that  they  should  in  all  cases  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and 
feelings  ot  the  people  out  of  doors."  Now  let  us  step  aside  for  a  moment 
to  remark,  that  the  "  immense  revenue"  was  under  10  millions ;  the  "  enor- 
*'  mints  debt'  130 ;  and  the  ''  mighty  establishments*'  cost  about  6  millions 
a-year.  The  statesman  who,  on  this  account,  recommended  popular  in- 
terference in  1770,  lived  to  see  the  revenue  U  millions;  the  debt,  350 ;  the 
establishment,  30 ;  and  the  ruling  principle  of  his  latter  days  operating  with 
the  vehemence  of  a  passion,  was  the  all-sufficiency  of  Parliament  and  the 
Crown,  and  the  fatal  consequence  of  according  to  the  people  any  the  slightest 
share  of  direct  power  in  the  state. 

His  theoretical  view  of  the  constitution  in  those  days,  was  as  different 
from  the  high  monarchical  tone  of  his  latter  writings.  The  King  was  then 
"  the  representative  of  the  people," — ''so"  (he  adds)  "are  the  Lords — so  are 
the  Judges;  th^  are  all  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Commons, 
because  no  power  is  given  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  holder ;  and  although 
government  certainly  is  an  institution  of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms, 
and  the  persons  who  administer  it,  all  originate  from  the  people."  And 
then  comes  that  immortal  passage  so  often  cited,  and  which  ought  to  be 
blazoned  in  letters  of  fire  over  the  porch  of  the  Commons  House ;  illustra- 
ting the  doctrine  it  sets  out  with,  that "  their  representatives  are  a  control 
/br  the  people,  and  not  upon  the  people;  and  that  the  tirtue,  spirit,  and 
essence  of  a  House  of  Commons,  consists  in  its  being  the  express  image  of 
the  feelings  of  the  ntftionv"   (Ibid.  288. )f     It  may  be  superfluous  to  add, 

*  Ital.  in  orig. 
f  f  **  A  Tigikunt  and  jealous  eje  orer  exeeutorj  and  judicial  roagiitracy ;  ao  anxious  eare  of  publie 
;  an  opesneM  appfroaching  towards,  &cititj,  to  public  complaint ;  these  seem  to  be  tne  true 
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that  one  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  soundest  principles  of  a  free  conslitu- 
tion,  must  always  have  regarded  (he  Bourbon  rulers  with  singular  dislike, 
while  he  saw  in  the  English  government  the  natural  ally  of  Liberty,  where- 
soever she  was  struggling  wilh  her  chains.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  famous 
work,  he  exclaims,  *'  Such  was  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  by  the  professed 
enemies  of  the  freedom  of  mankind,  in  defiance  of  those  who  were  formerly 
its  professed  defenders. "    {Ibid,  272 .) 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deferoice 
which  Mr.  Burke's  later  and  more  celebrated  opinions  are  entitled  to  com- 
mand, is  thus  taken  away,  and,  as  it  were,  shared  by  the  conflicting  autfaotily 
of  his  earlier  sentiments,  his  disciples  may,  nevertheless,  be  willing  to  test 
his  claims  to  a  reverent,  if  not  an  implicit  observance,  upon  the  last,  as  the 
maturest  efforts  of  his  genius.  Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  this  extraor- 
dinary person  the  usual  progress  of  the  faculties  in  growth  and  declibe,  was 
in  some  measure  reversed ;  his  fancy  became  more  vivid, — ^it  buroC,  as  it 
wore,  brighter  before  its  extinction ;  while  age,  which  had  only  increased 
that  light,  lessened  the  power  of  profiting  from  it,  by  weakening  the  judg- 
ment as  the  imagination  gained  luxuriance  and  strength.  Thus  his  old  age 
resembled  that  of  other  men  in  one  particular  only;  he  was  more  haunted 
by  fears ;  and  more  easily  became  the  dupe  of  imposture  as  well  as 
alarm. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  quite  vain  now  to  deny,  that  the  unfavonrabfe 
decision  which  those  feelings  led  him  to  form  of  the  French  Revolution, 
was,  in  the  main,  incorrect  and  exaggerated.  That  he  was  right  in  ex- 
pecling  much  confusion  and  mischief  from  the  pasdions  of  a  whole  nation  lei 
loose,  and  influenced  only  by  the  various  mob^  of  its  capital,  literary  and 
political,  in  the  assemblies,  the  club-rooms,  the  theatre,  and  the  streets,  no 
one  can  doubt ;  nor  was  he  at  all  singular  in  the  apprehensions  he  felt.  But 
beyond  this  very  scanty,  and  not  very  difficult  portion  of  his  predictions, 
it  would  be  hard  to  show  any  signal  instance  of  their  fulfilment.  Exeept  in 
lamenting  the  excesses  of  the  times  of  (error,  and  in  admitting  them  to  form 
a  large  deduction  from  the  estimate  of  the  benefits  of  the  revolution,  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  point  out  a  single  opinion  of  his  which  any  rational  and 
moderate  man  of  the  present  day  will  avow.  Those  who  claim  for  Mr. 
Burke's  doctrines  in  1790,  the  praise  of  a  sagacity  and  foresight  hardly 
htiman,  would  do  well  to  recollect  his  speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  of  that 
year.  It  is  published  by  himself,  cornected/  and  its  drift  is  lo  show  the 
uselessness  of  a  large  force,  because  ' '  France  must  now  be  consid^ed  as  ex- 
punged out  of  the  system,  of  Europe ;"  itexpresses  much  doubt  if  she  can 
ever  resume  her  station  ' '  as  a  leading  power ;"  anticipates  '*  the  language  of 
the  rising  generation — '  *  Oalios  quoqne  in  helliBfloruiBBe  atfdiHmus ; "  and 
decideis,  that  at  all  events  her  restoration  to  anything  like  a  substantiTe 
existence,  must,  under  a  republic,  be  the  work  of  "  much  time."  Scarce  two 


characteristics  of  a  House  of  Commons.  But  an  atddresnog  House  of  Oonmmtt  dud  a  i)eiiiioaaiS 
nation;  a  House  of  Commous  full  of  confidence,  when  ine  nation  is  plunged  in  desftair  ; in |fte 
utmrot  harmony  with  ministers  whom  the  peoi)1e  re^rd  wilh  the  utmost  abhorrence;  who  T*te 
thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon  them  for.  impeachments  *,  who  are  eager  to  graot,  whea 
the  general  voice  demands  account;  who,  in  all  disputes  between  the  ^ople  and  the  adntaiMm* 
tion,  pronounce  against  ilie  people;  who  punish  their  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to  inquire iaio 
the  provocations  to  them ;  this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  the  coosiifutisii. 
Such  an  assembly  mny  be  a  great,  wise,  awful  senate;  but  it  is  not  to  any  popular  parposr  a 
House  of  Commons."    fIb.^BI&,)  /i    r        r    t 

^   *  Works. — Vol.  V,  page  1. 
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years  elapsed  before  Uiis  same  France,  wilhout  any  change  whatever  in  her 
silualion,  except  the  increase  of  the  anarchy  that  had  expunged  her  from 
the  map,  declared  war  on  Austria,  and  in  a  few  months  more  carried  her 
conquests  so  much  further  than  Louis  XIV.  had  done,  when  the  flrmness 
and  judgment  of  King  William  opposed  him,  that  Mr.  Burke  now  said  a 
universal  league  was  necessary  to  avert  her  universal  dominion,  and  that  it 
was  a  question  whether  she  would  suffer  any  one  throne  to  stand  in  Europe. 
The  same  eulogists  of  Mr.  Burke's  sagacity  would  also  do  well  to  recollect 
those  yearly  predictions  of  the  complete  internal  ruin  which  for  so  long  a 
period  alternated  with  alarms  at  the  foreign  aggrandisement  of  the  Republic ; 
they  all  originated  in  his  famous  work — though  it  contains  some  prophecies 
too  extravagant  to  be  borrowed  by  his  most  servile  imitators.  Ihus  he 
contends  that  the^population  of  France  is  irreparably  diminished  by  the 
revolution,  and  actually  adopts  a  calculation  which  makes  the  distress  of 
Paris  require  above  two  millions  sterling  for  its  yearly  relief ;  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  each  family  above  seventeen  pounds,  or-  to. defray  its  whole  expen- 
diture in  that  country.  Surely  one  so  easily  led  away  by  his  prejudices, 
can  in  no  sense  be  reckoned  a  safe  guide,  or  be  extolled  for  more  than  or- 
dinary sagacity. 

But  on  these  grounds  a  further  allowance  is  made,  and  a  new  deduction 
introduced,  from  the  sum  total  of  the  deference  paid  to  his  authority.  It  is 
said  that  the  sagacity  and  penetration  which  we  are  bid  to  reverence,  were 
never  at  fault,  unless  on  points  where  strong  feelings  interfered.  The  pro- 
position must  be  admitted,  and  without  any  qualification.  But  it  leads  not 
to  an  abatement  merely-^it  operates  a  release  of  the  whole  debt  of  defe- 
rence and  respect.  For  one  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  another's, 
if  both  are  equally  uninfluenced  by  passions  and  feelings  of  every  kind. 
Nor  was  it  only  on  the  French  Revolution  that  Mr.  Burke's  prejudices 
warped  his  judgment.  Whatever  subject  interested  him  strongly,  he  re- 
garded generally  in  false  colours  and  distorted  shape ;  always  in  exaggerated 
dimensions.  The  fate  of  society,  for  many  years,  hung  upon  Hastings's 
Impeachment;  during' that  period  he  exhausted  as  much  vituperation  upon 
the  East  Indians  in  this  country,  as  he  afterwards  did  on  the  Jacobins ;  and 
he  was  not  more  ready  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Fox  on  a  difference  of  opinion 
about  France,  than  he  had  been  a  year  before  to  attack  Mr.  Erskine  with 
every  weapon  of  personal  and  professional  abuse,  upon  a  slighter  difference 
about  the  Abating  of  the  Impeachment.  Nay,  after  the  Hastings  question 
plight  have  been  supposed  forgotten,  or  merged  in  the  more  recent  con- 
troversy on  French  affairs,  he  deliberately  enumerates,  among*  the  causes  of 
alarai*at  French  principles,  the  prevalence  of  the  East  India  interest  in 
England;  ranks  ''  Nabobs"  with  the  diplomatic  body  all  over  Europe,  as 
natarally  «nd  incurably  Jacobin;  and  warns  this  country  loudly  and 
solemnly  against  suffering  itself  to  be  overthrown  by  a  "  Bengal  junto." 

The  like  infirmity  of  a  judgment  weakened,  no  doubl,  by  his  temper, 
pursues  him  through  the  whole  details  of  every  question  that  excites  him, 
thai  is,  of  every  question  that  engages  his  attention.  But  .it  is  most  con- 
spicuois,  of  course,  in  all  that  relates  to  France,  because  France  was  the 
master  topic.  He  is  blinded  to  the  impressions  on  his  very  senses,  not  by 
Uie  *'  liglit  shining  inward,"  but  by  the  heat  of  his  passions.  He  sees  not 
what  all  other  men  behold,  but  what  he  wishes  to  see,  or  what  his  pre- 
judices and  fantasies  suggest;  and  having  once  pronounced  » dogma,  the 
most  astounding  contradictions  that  events  can  give  him,  assail  his  mind, 
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and  even  his  senses,  in  vain.  Early  in  1790  he  pronoanoed  France  ex- 
tinguished, as  regarded  her  external  force.  But  at  the  end  of  1793,  when 
the  second  attempt  to  invade  her  had  ended  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
assailants,  when  she  was  rioting  in  the  successes  of  an  offensiye  war,  and 
had  armed  her  whole  people  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe,  he  stilf 
sees  in  her  situation  nothing  but  "  complete  ruin,  without  the  chance  of 
resurrection,"  and  still  reckons,  that  when  she  recovers  her  nominal  exis- 
tence by  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  **it  will  be  as  much  as  all  her 
neighbours  **  can  do,  by  a  steady  guarantee,  to  keep  her  upon  her  basis."* 
(Works,  vii.  185.]  That  he  should  confound  all  persons,  as  well  as  thinp, 
in  his  extravagant  speculations,  surprises  less  than  such  delusions  as  this! 
We  are  little  astonished  at  finding  him  repeatedly  class  the  humane  and 
chivalrous  La  Fayette  with  the  monster  Robespierre ;  but  when  we  find 
him  pursuing  his  theory,  that  all  Atheists  are  Jacobins,  so  far  as  to  charge 
Hume  with  being  a  leveller,  and  pressing  the  converse  of  die  proposition, 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  Priestley  was  an  Atheist,  we  pause  incredulous! 
over  the  sad  devastation  which  a  disordered  fancy  can  make  in  the  finest 
imderstanding. — (\ii.  58.) 

That  the  warlike  policy  which  he  recommended  against  France,  was 
more  consistent  than  the  course  pursued  by  the  ministry,  may  be  adinitted. 
The  weak  and  ruinous  plan  ofMeaving  the  enemy  to  conquer  all  Europe, 
while  we  wasted  our  treasure  and  our  blood  in  taking  sugar  islands,  to 
increase  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  mow  down  whole  armies  by  pestilence, 
has  been  oftentimes  painted  in  strong  colours,  never  stronger  than  the  truth ; 
and  our  arms  only  were  successful  when  this  wretched  system  was  aban^ 
doned.  But  if  Mr.  Burke  faintly  and  darkly  arraigned  this  plan  of  ope- 
rations, it  was  on  grounds  so  purely  fanciful,  and  he  dashed  the  traOi 
with  such  a  mixture  of  manifest  error,  that  he  unavoidably  both  prevented 
his  councils  from  being  respected,  and  subjected  his  own  policy  to  impo- 
tations  full  as  serious  as  those  he  brought  against  the  Government.  He 
highly  approved  of  the  emigration,  because  France  was  no  longer  io  but 
out  of  France ;  he  insisted  on  an  invasion,  for  the  avowed  purpose  €^  restor- 
ing monarchy  and  punishing  its  enemies ;  he  required  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  attacking  army  to  be  composed  of  the  bands  of  French  gentlemen, 
emigrants,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the  exiled  priests;  and,  in  order  to 
make  the  movement  more  piopular,  they  were  to  be  preceded  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  solemn  leagues  among  the  allies,  never  to  treat  with  a  republic 
that  had  slain  its  king,  and  formal  announcements  that  they  entered  the 
country  to  punish  and  to  restore^ 

Mr.  Burke  lived  not  to  see  the  power  of  the  revolutionary  government  extend 
itself  resistless  in  the  direction  he  had  pronounced  impossible,  or  prove  ham- 
less  in  the  only  way  he  deemed  it  formidable.  The  downfall  of  that  go- 
vernment he  lived  not  to  ^ee  thrice  accomplished,  without  one  of  his  plans 
being  followed.  Yet  let  us  not  doubt  his  opinions  upon  the  restoration  of 
his  favourite  dynasty,  had  he  survived  its  exile.  With  all  his  bright  genius 
and  solid  learning,  his  venerable  name  would  have  been  found  at  the  head 
or  rather  say  in  advance,  of  the  most  universally  and  most  justly  contemned 
faction  in  the  world.  The  Ulirua  would  have  owned  him  for  their  leader 
and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them  in  the  uncompromising 
consistency  of  his  extravagant  dogmas.    He  who  had  deemed  the  kind  of 

*,  She  had  at  that  time  760,000>en  und6r>rint,  without  etJMog  out  the  secood 
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piDishmeots  that  should  be  meted  out,  the  most  important  point  to  settle 
previously,  and  had  tfiought  it  uecessary,  in  many  a  long  and  laboured 
page,  to  discuss  this  when  the  prospects  of  the  Bourbons  were  desperate, 
(yii.  187,}  and  to  guard  them  by  all  arguments  against  listening  to  plans  of 
amnesty,  would  have  objected  vehemently  to  every  one  act  of  the  restored 
government ;  regarded  the  charter  as  an  act  of  abdication  ;  the  security  of 
property  as  robbery  and  sacrilege  :  the  impunity  of  the.  Jacobins,  as  making 
the  monarch  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to  his  brother's  murder  :  and  what 
all  men  of  sound  minds  regarded  as  a  state  of  great  improvement,  blessing 
the  country  with  much  happiness,  freeing  it  from  many  abuses,  and  giving 
it  precious  hopes  of  liberty,  he  would  have  pronounced  the  height  of  misery 
and  d^radation.  If  such  had  not  proved  to  be  his  views,  living  in  our 
times,  he  must  have  changed  all  the  opinions  which  he  professed  up  to  the 
hoar  of  bis  death. 

Upon  onesubject  alone  could  he  have  been  found  ranged  with  the  Liberal 
party  of  the  present  day;  he  always,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  before 
sound  principles  were  disseminated  on  questions  of  political  economy,  held 
the  most  enlightened  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  mercantile  policy.  Here 
his  mind  seemed  warped  by  no  bias,  and  his  profound  understanding  and 
habits  of  observation  led  him  right.  His  works  abound  with  just  and 
original  reflections  upon  these  matters,  and  they  form  a  striking  contrast  to  ^ 
the  narrow  views  which,  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  prone  to  take  of  all  that 
touched  the  interests  and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  For  his  whole 
habits  of  thinking  seemed  perverted  by  the  dread  of  change ;  and  he  never 
reflected,  except  in  the  single  case  of  the  Irish  Catholics^  that  the  surest  way 
of  bringing  about  a  violent  revolution,  is  to  resist  a  peaceful  reform. 

As  he  dreaded  all  plans  of  amendment  which  sought  to  work  by  perceiv- 
able agency^  and  within  a  moderate  compass  of  time,  so  he  distrusted  all 
who  patronized  them — asserting  their  conduct  to  be  wild  and  visionary  en- 
thusiasm at  the  best,  but  generally  imputing  their  zeal  to  some  sinister  motives 
of  personal  interest.  Most  unjustly — most  unphilosophically — most  unlbink- 
iogly — it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  connected  with  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  and  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  community,  to  undervalue 
things  which  only  aflect  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  the  people.  Against 
this  leaning  to  which  he  had  yielded,  it  becomes  them  to  struggle ;  and  their 
honest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peaceable  improvement,  their  virtuous  la- 
bours bestowed  in  advancing  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-rcrea- 
tores,  their  perils  and  their  losses  encountered  in  defence  of  the  rights  of 
oppressed  men,  are  the  most  glorious  titles  to  the  veneration  of  the  good  and 
the  wise— but  they  are  titlea  which  he  would  have  scornfully  rejected,  or 
covered  with  the  tide  of  his  indignant  sarscasm,  whom  Providence  had  en- 
dowed with  such  rare  parts,  and  originally  imbued  with  such  love  of  liberty, 
that  he  seemed  especially  raised  up  as  an  instrument  forjnstructing  and 
mending  his  kind. 

In  the  imperfect  estimate  of  this  great  man's  character  and  genius,  which 
we  have  now  concluded,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  have  made  any  very 
large  exceptions  to  the  praise  unquestionably  his  due.  We  have  only  abated 
claims  preferred  by  his  unheeding  worshippers  to  more  than  mortal  en- 
dovrments.  Enough  will  remain  to  command  our  admiration,  after  it  shall 
be  admitted  that  he  who  possessed  the  finest  fancy,  and  the  rarestknowledge, 
did  not  equally  excel  other  men  in  sound  and  calm  judgment;  enough  to 
excite  our  wonder  at  the  degree  in  which  he  was  gifted  with  most  parts  oE 
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genius,  (hough  our  ci^ulity  be  not  stag^red  by  the  aBBertion  of  a  miracu- 
lous union  of  them  all.  We  have  been  cootemplaling  a  great  manrel».  cer- 
tainly, not  gazing  on  a  supernatural  sight ;  and  we  retire  from  it  with  the 
belief,  that,  ifacuteness,  learning,  imagination  so  unmeasured,  were  neYer 
before  combined,  yet  have  there  been  occasionally  witnessed,  in  eminent 
men,  greater  powers  of  close  reasoning  and  fenrid  declamation,  aAentimes 
a  more  correct  taste,  for  the  most  part  a  safer  judgment/ 


DEMOSTHENES.f 


Without  any  ostentation  of  profound  reflection  or  philosophical  remari: — 
with  few  attempts  at  generalization— without  the  glare  and  attraction  of 
prominent  ornaments — with  extremely  few,  and  those  not  very  snecesBful, 
instances  of  the  tender  and  pathetic — with  a  considerable  degree  of  coarse- 
ness, and  what  we  should  call  vulgarity,  particularly  in  his  great  oration — 
and,  absolutely,  without  any  pretension  to  wit  or  humour,  lo  haTe  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  the  Greatest  Orator  whom  the  world  has  erer 
produced,  is  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  Demosthenes. 
In  no  other  instance,  in  the  whole  range  and  circle  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  the 
same  ascendancy  admitted  with  the  same  degree  of  unanimity.  "  Of  the 
three  Poets,"  for  instance,  "  in  three  distant  ages  born,"  what  critic  hasever 
pretended,  with  any  success  at  least,  to  class  and  place  them  in  their  due 
rank  and  order  of  merit?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that,  with  one  reader,  the 
vigour  and  freshness  of  the  father  of  poetry  have  superior  charms ;  with 
another,  the  delicacy  of  tiaste  and  passion  pre-eminent  in  the  Roman  poet; 
and,  with  a  third,  the  learned  copiousness  of  our  own  countryman?  Not 
to  mention  the  partisans  of  Dante,  of  Tasso,  and  of  Ariosto,  who  severally 
contest,  for  these  distinguished  Italians,  the  point  of  precedence  with  the 
three,  most  usually  admitted,  Princes  of  Epic  Poetry.  To  the  Tragedians 
of  antiquity,  the  same  observation  applies.  The  gorgeous  declamation  of 
.£schylus,  the  passionate  eloquence  of  Euripides,  and  the  measured  state- 
liness  of  Sophocles,  attract  to  each  their  several  admirers  and  advocates, 
without  being  able  to  procure  an  admitted  superiority.  The  same  Oung 
may  be  said  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  (if  there  be  any  who  do  not 
shrink  from  the  comparison)  of  the  modern  Historians  also.  Nobody  affects 
to  say  which  is  the  beat. — To  take  one  instance  more. — In  a  case,  in  which, 
amongst  every  description  of  readers  in  this  kingdom,  learned  and  un- 
learned, there  is  a  more  perfect  (and  we  doubt  not,  in  the  main,  just)  agree- 
ment, than  upon  any  other  subject  of  criticism  whatever, — ^we  mean  the 
almost  universally  prevalent  opinion  of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our 
own  Shakspeare — is  not  this  very  preference  of  the  Poet  of  Nature  con- 
sidered, by  our  fastidious  neighbours,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  remains  of 


*  la  the  Refiew  of  Coleridge's  BiograpMa  lAterana^  Vol.  xxviii.  page  603,  there  »  a 
written  sketch  of  the  character  of  Edmund  Burke.  It  in  no  Tiolation  of  confidence  to  state  Ifail  it 
was  the  production  of  the  late  Mr.  Hnzlitt,  as  it  has  been  since  reprinted  in  the  miscellaiKoai 
works  of  that  clever  and  i!l-apprecia(ed  author. 

t  (Euvres  completes  de  Demosthene  et  d'Eschine,  en  Gh^  et  en  Vnsqt^.  Tradadioia  de 
PAobc  Auger,  de  rAcad6iiiie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  I^ttrcs  de  Paris.  Nou?dle  ^itioa.  Retne 
ft  corri}r6e  par  J.  Planchc,  professeur  de  Rhdtorique  au  CoD^ge  Royal  de  Qoiu-boo.  Paris,  aanee 
1819.— Vol.  xxxiii.  page  295.  January,  1830. 
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U — the  "  yestigia  ruris''  amongst  us?  To  Demosthenes  alone,  in 
that  faculty  which  is  common  to  the  whole  species,  and  one  of  its  highest 
distinctions,  and  in  which  all  mankind  must  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
his  competitors,  is  the  palm  conceded  by  (nearly]  the  unanimous  consent 
of  ancient  and  modei:n  times. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  make  extracts  sparingly  from  the 
many  things  which  have  been  written  upon  this  subject ;  but  we  shall  notice 
some  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  opinion  delivered  by  Hume  (in  which 
he  has  been  implicitly  followed  by  Dr.  Blair)  in  his  celebrated  Essay  upon 
Eloquence,  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  our  readers! 

.  By  no  other  writer,  not  merely  has  a  more  decisive  judgment  been  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  but  by  none  are  the  peculiar  qualities  and 
distinguishing  properties  of  his  style  more  vigorously  and  happily,  though 
briefly,  portrayed,  than  by  this  most  acute  and  ingenious  Critic.  After 
remarking  that  his  manner  is  more  chaste  and  austere  than  that  of  Cicero, 
he  proceeds  thus— *'  Could  it  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  infallible  over 
a  modem  assembly.  It  is  rapid  harmony  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense  : 
tt  is  vehement  reasoning  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  disdain, 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument:  and, 
of  all  human  productions,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the 
models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  How  well  this  agrees 
with  the  testimonials  of  antiquity ,  we  shall  see  hereafter;  for  the  present  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  this  commendation  of  Demosthenes  is  in  a  style  of 
decision,  and  even  of  animation,  very  different  from  the  balancing  and  cau- 
tious system  habitually  adopted  by  our  reserved  and  dispassionate  country- 
man. It  is  manifest  he  must  have  felt  very  strongly,  before  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  so  warmly. 

Longinus  is,  obviously,  a  writer  for  effbet.  The  different  authors,  who 
are  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  are,  in  truth,  little  more  than  instruments 
for  forwarding  his  principal  purpose,  which  is  to  let  his  readers  see  what 
he  himself  can  do  in  the  sublime.  In  his  often  quoted,  and,  we  suppose  we 
must  add,  celebrated  description  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  he  is  pleased  to  compare  the  one  to  a  thunderbolt,  and  the 
other  to  a  conflagration, — what  precise  idea  of  their  particular  qualities  can 
be  collected — ^what  distinct  or  individual  picture  of  the  leading  features  and 
characteristics  of  those  great  masters  is  presented  to  the  mind  ?  Apart  from 
the  principal  purpose  of  showing  off,  we  believe  he  might  as  usefully  have 
compared  them  to  frost  and  snow*  This  writer,  however,  in  his  general 
criticism  upon  Demosthenes,  after  having  contrasted  him  with  Hyperides,  and, 
apparently,  intimated  a  pretty  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  latter,  ( as  to 
the  correctness  of  which  opinion  we  have  no  direct  means  of  judging,  but 
as  Cicero  is  against  him,  we  dwbt  not  he  is  wrong,)  concludes  with  tlie  fol-. 
lowing  laboured  and  remarkable  passage^ 

A 
juc)  ^ 

Vf^r,  Sfd^vXA  W5jf,  'arifivWtfr,  iyxj^tft^i  T«iX,^<,— h8k3w<P^  (o  ji/f iok) 

ia-vAO'i,  iiA  iSro,  ols  Ixet  KAhoif,  i^ctv^etf  dei  vtxoi,  ka^  v^gf  Sv  SKex^* 
tta-TtfH  KAla^fo/Ji  Ktt)  KcCki^yysi  1»V  uir  dtSvof  fu'^ofetf ' — kcc)  ^Zttov 
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419  Itf  xifMfvStf  ^^ofwroir  cU^«Foil;«f  id  oftfJMlA  hifiUlo,  i  Jwlo^ohfjm^ms 

*'  Forasmuch,  however,  as  the  beauties  of  the  one  (Hyperides)  although 
numerous,  are  not  great  in  their  kind, — are  the  productions  of  a  pereoo  ci 
no  excitement,— are  inefficient,  and  such  as  permit  the  hearer  to  remain 
unmoved,  no  one,  for  this  reason,  who  reads  Hyperides,  is  impaarioned. 
But  the  other  (D.)  having  acquired  qualities  of  the  highest  order,  and 
improved  them  to  the  hi^est  pitch  of  perfection,— -a  tone  of  sublimity, — 
heart-felt  passion,— a  richness  and  copiousness  of  style, — justness  oCgob- 
ceptioD, — rapidity,  and,  in  addition  to  these, — that  which  is  his  peculiar 
characteristic,  a  force  and  power  which  none  have  ever  approached ; — 
having,  I  say,  appropriated  to  himself  in  abundance  these,  which  ougjbl 
rather  to  be  deemed  gifts  vouchsafed  to  him  from  the  Gods,  than  human 
qualities  and  ei^ceUences,  he  thereby  always  surpasses  all  competition;  and, 
as  a  compensation  for  his  defects,  he  strikes  down  before  him,  as  if  with  a 
thunderbolt,  all  orators  of  all  times,  and  consumes  them  in  his  blaze.  For 
it  would  be  easier  for  a  man  to  behold,  with  undazzled  eyes,  the  lightning 
flashing  upon  him,  than  to  contemplate  without  emotion  his  successive  and 
various  passions." 

Our  readers  will  not  tail  to  remark,  (and  therefore  chiefly  the  quotation 
is  made)— we  do  not  say  what  eflbrts  the  rhetorician  makes, — but  into  what 
agonies  and  convulsions  he  throws  himself  to  give,  if  poasible*' an  adequate 
idea  of— what  he  seems  to  think,  the  more  than  human  excellence  d 
this  Orator. 

Cicero,  to  whose  admirable  proficiency  add  transcendent  powers  we  have 
done  no  more  than  justice  upon  former  occasions,  and  whose  testimoBv, 
upon  a  subject  of  tliis  nature,  is  almost  conclusive,  never  speaks  of  his  great 
predecessor  and  prototype,  except  In  terms  of  the  most  unbounded  and  un- 
affected admiration. — "  It  is  perfectly  astonishing,''  says  he,  "  how  modi 
Demosthenes  is  superior  to  all  Uie  Grecian  orators. — ^In  Graecia  V6r6  oiala- 
ribos  quid6m  admirabile  est,  quantum  inter  omnes  unus  excellaL"  OraL 
—Upon  another  occasion,  he  thus  expresses. himself.  "  Demosthenes  yoa 
may,  without  difficulty,  pronounce  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  and  deficMBt 
in  no  particular." — *  '*  Plan^  quid^m  perfectum,  et  cui nihil admodikm  desit, 
Demosthenem  facile  dixeris."— Not  Plato  more  copious,  not  Lysias  more 
simple,  not  Isocrates  more  finished,  not  Hyperides  more  acute, — not  Athens 
itself  more  Attic. — ^f "  Ne  Athenasquid6m  ipsas  ma^  credo  fuisseAtticas." 
Practically,  and  judging  by  experience,  and  widi  reference  to  any  thing 
which  had  existed,  he  pronounces  him,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely  perfect, 
and  declares  ''that  what  he  (Cicero)  was  attempting,  Demosthenes  had 
achieved." — f  * '  Vides  perfect6  ilium  multa  perficere, — nos  multa  oooari  ;— 
ilium  posse,  nos  velle  quocunque  modo  Causa  postulet,  dicere."  Upon  one 
occasion,  he  goes  farther,  and  declares,  as  a  reason  for  his  preference, ''  thai 
Demosthenes  had  formed  himself  upon  a  model  of  imaginary  exodlenoe, 
and  not  of  what  had  been  known  to  exist  in  any  person." — f  "  Recorder 
me  longjb  omnibus  unum  anteferre  Demosthenem,  qui  vim  aocommodaret 
ad  eam,  quam  sentiam,  Eloquentiam,  non  ad  eam  quam  in  aliquo  am 
agnoverim."  Elsewhere,  he  does  indeed  complain,  and  it  is  with  a  sort  of 
apology  for  his  own  unreasonableness, — ''  that  he  is  so  severe  a  critic,  and 

♦  De  Cl.  Omt.  t  Oral. 
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80  difficult  to  be  pleased,  as  not  eyen  to  be  satisfied  by  Demosthenes  himself; 
If  ho,  though  he  admits  him  '*  to  be  above  all  competition  in  every  specietk 
of  oratory,  did  not,  as  it  seems,  always  fill  his  ears — so  greedy  and  capa- 
dons  -w/ere  they,  and  always  longing  after  something  immense  and  infinite." 
— * '  Tantum  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque  ed  difficile  ac  morosi'sumus, 
ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipse  Demosthenes;  qui  quanquam  unus  emineat  in 
omni  genere  dicendi,  tamen  non  semper  impM  aures  meas :  itA  sunt  (mdaf 
eC  capaces,  et  semper  aliquod  immensum  infinitumq.  desiderent."*  It 
seems  then  thet  this  wonderful  man,  by  his  unwearied  diligence, — ^his  ever- 
laatiog  application  to  one  single  object, — by  constant  reflection  and  endless 
efirwts,-^n  the  Senate, — in  the  Forum,-— at  Athens,-— at  Tusculum,  had 
been  able  to  frame  to  himself,  with  difficulty  nevertheless,  a  possible  ex- 
cellence,— an  imaginary  perfection,-— a  beau  ideal,  beyond  the  performances 
even  of  I)emosthenes.--Just  as  no  degreee  of  dignity  or  of  loveliness  can  be 
supposed  to  exist,  beyond  which  art  may  not  be  supposed  to  reach ;  (the 
Olyinpian  Jupiter  was,  we  are  told,  a  sort  of  concentrated  Majesty, — and 
the  Coan  Venus  a  quintessence  of  Beauty) ;  -—or  as  in  Geometry,  no  point, 
however  remote,  can  be  assigned,  beyond  which  another  may  not  be  as- 
sumed in  the  vast  and  boundless  regions  of  absolute  space. 

To  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  we  refer  the  more  wUlingly ;  because, 
Ihoogh  inferior  to  none  in  powers  of  composition  himself,  or  of  forming 
a  judgment  on  others,  he  is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  less  known  and  ad- 
mnred  than  he  deserves.  This  distinguished  Critic,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  commences  Us  Treatise  on  "  The  Oratorical  Power  of  Demos- 
thenes/' with  a  general  definition  of  style,  of  which  he  (as  does  Cicero) 
makes  three  kinds :  which  are  usually  called,  the  Austere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  Having  discussid  the  general  subject,  he  proceeds  to  examine, 
with  much  acuteness  and  sagacity,  the  respective  properties  and  merits  of 
Lysias,  Thucydides,  Isocrates,  and  Plato.  He  then  comes  to  Demosthenes, 
on  whose  account,  he  observes,  the  preliminary  observations  and  criticisms 
had  been  introduced,  and  begins  his  notice  of  him  by  the  following  (to 
OS,  at  least,  we  know  not  what  M.  Planche  may  think),  untranslateable 
passage: 

fdhnp  ^otxiKBtf,  xMk  1nhinir9i^  fT«0vxd«»r  dfifda-iP^  ifof  vdm^^ii^Wtf 

•tiunof  gheu  jue)  dltKBif  i^  ttTdinaf  J^  dvlSv  So-a  KfdrKA  juit  Xf»^'" 

ItKHf — fJL9yetxo*9ei^f  }>J^v*  «ff irntr,  d'jri^nrof^^fyKKAyiiivw,  cyvi^' 
^-^tmryvftxify  i/jiaiW*— «iwn»f*r,  Ih/t^dv — w'k7o?oj,  dyeifiivfir-^itw, 
mtKfdp' — if&/jw,  tfAJ^tfuir*  niif  htiKKi'mvm  w  (JUjuLV^wfxiyH  ta^a 
7w  AfX^htf  4roitr1«rr  ITftfTfa^'  Sf  majtam  XHam  fcof^<  d^^ryifti  ^^- 
KA(i$A9n  •  ttrt  aioV  if  tAliimv  ikf  inMifof  if  a  »r,  <r«ejP«txfWfarof  o^tf^  Ia^ 
AM^fef^ifAf'  §irt  /i«mW«  ^otxlkof  JVf  Xf^f^  •'  ^^V  ^^»  irdanf  *«•«&- 
irfxor  dKMf  S  fjMhKQV  AV  llf  iixdo^iiP,   "Eyi  fitv  loidt/JfiP  In  a  Hfyof  wWf 

Twr  ^fMP-^PHf  Aff^tff  X»,  XAi  r'   XAfAKlifA  WTCf  d/99ll  ittfli   dv1», 

''  Demosthenes,  then,  finding  the  art  of  public  speaking  in  this  state, — 
so  skilfully  improved,  and  coming,  as  he  did,  after  men  of  such  excellence, 
did  not  condescend  to  become  an  imitator  of  any  one  style  or  person, — 

^  OnU.  tI>io|i.Hd.    Vol.  ii.  pi«e873.    Oxfbrd  Edition.    Fol. 
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cooceiving  them  all  to  be  half  artisU  and  incomplete ; — but,  selecting 
from  all  whatever  was  the  best  and  the  most  useful  in  each,  he  combined 
and,  out  of  the  many,  made  up  a  species  of  composition,— sublime,  yet 
simple, — ^redundant,  yet  concise,— refined,  yet  idiomatic, — dedamatory, 
yet  natural»-^austere,  yet  lively, — nervous,  yet  flowing, — soft,  yet  pun- 
gent,-^temperate,  yet  passionate,— -differing,  in  no  respect,  from  Proteus, 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  old  for  being  able  to  assume,  without  eSbrt, 
every  kind  of  shape  ;-<— whether  he  was  some  God  or  D«ffl0D  who  deeeiTed 
the  vision  of  muBinkiod,  or,  as  one  would  rather  guess,  some  gifted  person, 
accomplished  in  the  power  of  speech,  by  which  he  imposed  upon  the 
senses  of  every  hearer.  Some  such  notion  have  I  of  the  oratory  of  De- 
mosthenes ;  and  this  description  I  give  of  it,  that  it  is  composed  of  every 
4)ecies." 

In  another  part,  he  selects  a  passage  (and  a  v^ry  beautiful  one)  fnHB  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Plato,  and  then  one  from  that  part  of  the  Ontion  for 
the  Crown,  which  includes  the. celebrated  Apostrophe,  and  places  them 
side  by  side. .    He  then  proceeds  thus : 

''  There  is  surely  no  one,  who  has  even  a  moderate  skill  in  composition, 
and  is  not  determined  to  wrangle  and  dispute,  who  must  not  readily  admit, 
that  the  latter  specimen  as  much  exceeds  the  former,  as  the  arms  of 
warfare  are  superior  to  those  which  are  used  in  shows  and  spectacles, — 
as  real  figures  to  shadows,— or  as  the  bodies  of  men  trailed  up  in  air 
and  atercise  are  to  those  which  have  been  rocked  and  dandled  in  con- 
finement and  luxury." 

"VMf «7idfr<0-fley  kl^i¥  tS0  ^fo^iPAff  Sa-a  dtetXfJirrH  'Whifu^fiA  fjuiw  nTKtt 

V  The  preference  here  gifen,  our  readers  wiD  observe,  is  over  no  less  a 
writer  Aan  the  one,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Gods  spoke 
Greek,  which,  if  we  had  any  faith  in  the  Polytheism  of  antiquity,  weshouM 
believe  they  did, — without  doubt  Jupiter  would  adopt  his  style.  Again, 
(and  it  shall  be  our  last  extract),  after  saying, 'ttiat  when  he  reads  fsocrates 
he  feels  himself  in  a  composed  and  tranquil  state,  not  unlike  that  which  is 
induced  by  soft  music,  he  goes  on  thus  : 

^  *'01duy  J'i  ^fjLo^^ivHS  livA  xdS>»  hiy»f,  sv^va-tS  n^,  Kttt  fwfo  k£km§ 
AyofjLMf  jA^ofSTtfov  iP  irifH  fierAh€tfjffitLp»f — (fsn^Sv^  wymtmj  J^sJ^mk-, 

"  But  when  I  take  up  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  am  wrought 
up  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  am  hurried  badiwards  and  forwards,  and 
assume  one  passion  after  another, — distrusting, — labouring, — fearing, — 
despising, — hat(ng,-^now  moved  with  compassien,  now  with  good-will, 
r— sometimes  with  anger,  and  sometimes  with  envy, — taking  up,  in  suc- 
cession, every  passion  that  sWays  the  human  breast.'' 

We  cannot  go  farther.  Our  readers  will,  at  Once,  Vecognize  in  flie  de- 
scription which  this  admirable  writer,  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  Commen- 
tator  on  Deynosthenes,  givQs  of  his  own  hurried  and  varied  emotions,  the 
very  efiects  whidb  Cicero,  in  his  glowing  panegyric  upon  Eloqueaoe, 

•  Dion.  Hal.     Vol  ii.  pasn'  *iO:<>.     Oxford  Edition.     Fol. 
t  IWd.     Vol.  ii.  page  2S8. 
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bribes  to  the  power  of  speech.    Dionyriag  concludes  bj  asking,  if,  at  smch' 
a  distance  of  time  from  the  transactions  themselves,  when  all  interest  has^ 
long  ago  subsided,  such  marvellous  impressions  are  made  by  Uie  bare  pe- 
rusal,— What  must  have  been  Ae  e£fect  upon  the  contemporary  Athenians 
and  strangers  who  fiocked  to  hear  the  Orator  defend  his  own  and  his- 
country's  cause,--Hind  that,  too,  with  a  force  and  energy  of  action  which  is 
admitted  to  have  been  foremost,  if  possible,  amidst  his  Numerous  and  trans- 
cendent qualifications?  "^ —  ''What,"  said ^schines  to  the  Rhodians,  ap- 
planding  the  recital  of  the  speech  which  caused  his  banishment, — ''What 
tf  yon  had  heard  the  monster  himsetf  ?"  Ti  S'i,  §1  dvA  ri  ShifU  wmK^srii  \ 
After  perusing  these  testimonials,  to  which  addition  might  be  made  at 
pleasure,  from  persons  of  the  highest  authority,— -themselves  at  once  judges 
and  masters  of  composition,  if  such  ever  existed,  tiie  first  question  which 
suggests  itself  is,— ^where  are  discoverable  these  astonishing  properties,—- 
these  dispensations  of  the  Divinity  ?*^In  what  part  of  the  Speech  does  the 
thunderbolt  reside  ?  By  what  peculiar  arrangement— by  what  laborious  and 
artificial  structure— by  what  display  of  ornament,  has  the  Orator  contrived 
to  attract  such  unbounded  and  passionate  commendation  ? — To  which  our 
classical  readers  are  aware  that  we  must  answer,  that  tfiese  praises  have 
been  bestowed  upon  compositions  remarkable  for  simplicity,  in  the  whole 
of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  not  one  angle  ornament  (for  its  own  sake) 
is  to  be  found;  in  which  there  are  no  splendid  patches ;  where  a  vulgar  ap- 
petite for  tropes,  figures  and  metaphors  (no  matter  how  introdnced)  must 
remain  unsatisfied ; — ^where,  though  the  composition  is  so  highly  wrought, 
that  one  of  the  critics,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  bestows  a  whole  page 
upon  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  words,  to  show  the  delicacy  of  its  structure,  and 
the  disorder  which  would  ensue  upon  the  slightest  alteration  or  transposition 
of  any  of  its  parts,  yet  would  no  one  suppose  that  to  the  mind  of  Demosthenes 
was  ever  present  more  Ihan  one  idea, — ^his  subject,  and  nothing  but  his 
subject.  Not  that  we  would  be  supposed  as^ying  in  the  face  of  such  a  body 
of  criticism : — ^we  perfectly  agree  with  it,  and  are  aware  that,  when  ap-^ 
paretitly  unadorned,  he  is  adorned'  the  roost;  but  we  notice  this  general 
abstemiousness  observable  in  the  maimer  of  Demosthenes,  not  merely  as 
peculiar  to  his  character,  but,  in  some  degree,  as  illustrative  of  his  powers. 
The  less  imposing  and  attractive  he  is  upon  a  superficial  observation,  the 
more  of  substance  must  there  be  to  justify  such  commendations  from  such 
judges.    The  truth  is,  that  this  vigour, — this-tension,— this  sublimity,  of 
which  we  read  so  much,  is  not  discoverable  in  detached  parts,-*— in  striking 
and  brilliant  passages,  but  in  the  effect  of  the  whole.    The  Spirit  and  Power 
and  Rapidity,  which  are  so  justly  celebrated,  and  which,  in  the  perusal  of 
his  Orations,  we  assuredly  perceive  and  feel,  are  the  Soul,  which  dwells  in 
no  particular  part,  but  which  pervades  and  vivifies  the  whole  mass. 

&airiiu8  intu9  alU,  totamque  if^fusa  pw  arins 

mens  agiiat  molem,  et  magna  se  carport  fniscei. — Mn.  vi. 

To  judge  fairly,  wemust  lake  the  whole  piece.  The  **  ex  pede  Herculem" — 
if  ever  anadmissible  rule  of  criticism  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied, 
which  we  much  doubt,  assuredly  furnishes  no  means  of  jud^ngof  the  merits 
of  Demosthenes.  *  An  attempt  to  give  the  eflect  of  any  oration  by  a  selection, 
or  the  merit  of  (lie  whole  by  splendid  passages,  would  be  as  hopeless  as  to 

*  Dcmosthenem  ferunt  ei,  qui  quaesivisset  quid  primum  e^fwt  in  dicendo, — actionem, — quid  se- 
cundum, idem,— et  idi'in  tertiura  respondisse.     Cic,  de  CI.  Orai. 
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produce  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bounding  elasticity, — the  matddeaa  S3f«ii- 
metry  and  ethereal  attitude  of  the  entire  ApoUo,  by  the  production  of  a  finger 
or  an  ear. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Orations  of  Demosthenes,— -and  those  loo,  iriucb 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  reputation  (the  Philippics  we  mean), 
might  be  selected,  in  which  not  one  ornament  (in  the  ordinary  eense  of  (he 
word]  or  figure  of  speech  is  discoverable.  A  certain  studied  tempemiee 
and  downright  homeliness  of  manner,  and  a  choice  of  matter  lUustratiDg  and 
enforcing  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  never  above  it,  pervade  the  whole, 
—mixed  up,  indeed,  with  an  earnestness,  zeal,  force  and  paanmi,  which 
account  for  their  celebrity. — ^Even  in  the  Oration  for  the  Crown,-— the  most 
perfect,  undoubtedly,  and  comprehending  in  it  the  excellences  of  the  rest» 
thou^  every  species  of  weapon  in  the  oratorical  armoury  is  employed, — 
poetical  description, — ^indignant  exaggeration, — ^inflammatory  dedamation, 
and  bold  apostrophe,  yet  is  there  not  an  instance,  we  will  ventore  to  say,. 
(and  we  appeal  to  those  of  our  readers  the  most  confidently  who  have  studied 
him  best),  in  which  they  appear  to  be  ostentatiously  introduced,  or  in  wtiidi 
they  are  not  sustained  by  the  surrounding  passages  of  the  speech.  They, 
indeed,  more  nearly  resemble  an  occasional  and  accidental  inflammation  of 
the  fervid  and  electric  torrent  which  the  orator  is  pouring  on  his  heara«, 
than  foreign  and  adventitious  lights  brought  forward  for  mere  purposes  of 
shining  and  display.  The  sublime  appeal  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon  and  Plataea,  to  which  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  referring,  in 
order  to  bestow,  for  the  thousandth  time,  unnecessary  OMnmendation,  or 
to  compare  it,  as  we  have  seen  Dionysius  did,  with  any  eficvt  ol  human 
composition,  we  notice  for  a  different  object.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  ihe 
boldest  and  most  excessive,  and,  from  the  constant  reference  to  it,  we  moA 
suppose,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  figures.  Those,  however,  who 
will  take  up  the  speech  at  that  part  where  Demosthenes  describes  the  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  which  rankled  between  the  Athenians  and  TheiMBtns  bdbie 
the  battle  of  Cheronaa,  the  removal  of  which  formed  one  of  the  most  sac- 
cessful  feats  of  his  policy  and  eloquence,  and  wiU  pursue  his  lofty  appeab  to 
national  honour,  and  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  which  called  upon  the 
Athenians,  if  necessary,  rather  to  fall  in  a  struggle  for  liberty  and  glory,  than 
to  pursue  inglorious  security  in  obedience  to  Philip ;— those,  we  say,  who 
follow  up  ttie  preceding  passages  widi  any  thing  of  an  adequate  spait,  will 
feel  themselves,  from  the  tone  of  excitement  and  elevation  which  sarroaiid 
it,  upon  a  level  with  the  sublimity  of  this  most  celebrated  apostrophe.  Let 
this  passage,  then,  have  its  reputation:  we  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  it; 
but  we  call  upon  our  readers,  when  they  feel,  by  actual  experiment,  how 
little  this  part  stands  out  from  the  rest,  to  reflect  what  must  be  the  tone  of 
the  surrounding  parts  to  sustain  what,  if  taken  by  itself,  must  be  deemed 
such  extravagance  and  excess. 

In  adverting  to  the  apparently  natural  growth  of  ornament  in  the  Ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  and  pointing  it  out  as  a  proof  of  their  excellence,  we 
niust  not  omit  to  notice  how  different  Is  the  conduct  of  his  antagonists  and 
rivals  in  this  particular. — ^ifischines,  whose  general  good  taste  is  uodoobted, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Oration,  after  having  dwdt  upon  the 
laws,  the  breach  of  which  by  Ctesiphon  formed  the  strength  of  his  ase 
(and  nothiug  could  be  stronger),  in  the  treatment  of  whidi  subject  he  had 
been,  of  course,  plain  and  simple  and  didactic,  by  design,  without  any  pre- 
vious excitement  to  justify  it,  breaks  out,  all  at  once,  into  this  exclamation 
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«— "  I  then  (I  call  you  to  witness^— ye  Earth,  and  Sun,  and  Virtue,  and  In- 
tellect, and  Education,  by  which  we  distinguish  what  is  honourable)  haye 
spoken  and  given  my  help ;  if  adequately,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
violation  of  the  laws, — as  I  wished; — ^if  imperfectly,  then  only  as  I  have 
been  able."— £y»  fttr  vr,  S  TS,  jutt  *HAiff,  xce)  Afiltf,  mA  SvrtVir^  jtct) 
Hm^^iuij  fi  S'itLytvi^Miuv  ta  kaka^  etc.— Who  does  not  perceive,  that  this 
sudden  appeal  to  bodies  and  qualities,  which  had  nothing  to  do  vnth  his 
particular  subject,  and  hardly  with  any  other,  is  a  mere  oratorical  flourish? 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  reply  upon  him,  ridicules 
this  matured  and  misplaced  apostrophe,  and  charges  iBschines  with  con- 
sidering the  controversy  between  them  as  an  affair  of  the  lungs,  and  under 
that  idea,  bawling  and  mouthing  S  ffi,  etc.  etc.  like  a  tragedy  hero. — The* 
same  observations  apply,  perhaps  with  more  justice,— certainly  more  fire- 
quently,  to  Cicero's  style,— or,  rather  to  passages  which,  though  the  ad- 
miration of  schoolboys,  are  unquestionably  the  most  faulty,  and  from  which, 
if  he  had  not  redeemed  himself  by  the  great  body  of  his  Orations,  he  would 
never  have  commanded  the  extraordinary  admiration  of  more  severe  judges. 
In  his  Oration  for  Marcellus,  in  returning  thanks  to  Csesar  for  sparing  Mm, 
and  restoring  him  to  his  honours,  he  breaks  out, — '<  By  heavens,  the  very 
walls  of  this  Senate-house  are  impatient  to  express  their  gratitude  to  you, 
Caius  Caesar,*'  etc. — "  Parifetes,  mediusfidii^  C.  Cesar,  ut  mihi  videtur, 
hujus  Curls  gratias  tibi  agere  gestiunt,"  etc. — In  one  of  his  Orations  against 
Yerres,  we  have  the  following  animated,  and  tolerably  sustained,  but  ne- 
verttieless  rhetorical  and  prq/essi&nal  passage — "  Should  I  paint  the  horrors 
of  this  scene, — ^not  to  Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state,— not  to 
diose  who  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name,— not  even  to  men,  but  to 
brute-creatores ;  or,  to  go  /urther,  should  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  most 
desolate  solitude,  to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those 
mute  and  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  terror  and  indignation,  at 
the  recital  of  so  enormous  an  action."  Hume's  Transl. — "  Quod  si  hsc  non 
ad  cives  Romanes,  non  ad  aliquos  amicos  nostra  civitati,  non  ad  eos  qui 
populi  Romani  nomen  audissent;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  veri!un  ad 
bestias;  aut  etiam,  ut  hmgius  pfogrediar,  si  in  aliquA  desertissimjii  solitudine 
ad  saza  et  ad  scopulos  hsc  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta 
atqueinanima  tantA  et  tam  indignArerum  atrocitate  commoverentur." — ^We 
are  awaie,  that  there  is  all  that  composition  can  do  to  carry  this  off;^  and 
there  is  excitement  also— >but  the  artist  shows  himself  too  strongly.    But 
who  would  have  expected  from  the  second  orator  in  the  world,  in  the  full 
poooeooion  of  his  powers,  in  a  passage  of  no  irritation,— a  mere  literary  suh* 
ject, — in  praise  of  the  poets,  and  his  client  one  of  the  number,  the  following 
puerile  declamation? — "  Rocks  and  deserts  answer  to  their  voice ;  savage 
monsters  are  arrested  by  their  song,  and  stand  still ;— shall  we,  formed  as 
we  are  by  the  best  instruction,  refuse  to  be  moved  by  the  power  of  song?** 
— "  Saxa  et  solitudines  voci  respondent;  bestiie  s«pe  immanes  cantu  flec- 
tontur  atqueconsistunt;— nos,  instituti  rebus  optimis,  poetammvoce  non 
moveamur?"- From  these,  and  innumerable  other  instances  which  might  be 
sdected,  but  from  which,  we  repeat,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  form  a 
judgment  of  Cicero,  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  his  art  is  much  more  upon  the 
sorlace;  that  he  is  much  more  ostentatious  than  Demosthenes';  and  that,  in 
such  instances,  sound  criticism  must  often  disapprove;  as,  indeed,  we  find 
the  immortal  orator  himself  pronouncing  sentence,  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  his  judgment,  against  some  early  and  fanciful,  but  highly-wrought  pas- 
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sages  of  his  own,  from  their  very  excess,  and  because  too  far  remoTed  from 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men,-*4ninus  aptae  rebus  agendis. 

The  next  question  is, — How  is  the  ascendancy  of  Demosthenes  to  be  ac- 
counted for? — ^We  are  aware  of  the  fearful  extent  of  this  inquiry,  and  must 
confine  ourselves  within  certain  iimitSr — The  language,  rich  as  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, and  copious  and  powerful,— expressing  the  varieties  of  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  cases  by  most  artificial  and  elegant  inflexions,  without  the 
aid  of  our  useful,  but  untuneful  monosyllables, — ^will,  shall,  would,  could, 
should,  etc, — ^with  the  delicacy  of  compound  words,  which  frequently  assign 
qualifications  and  degrees  to  expressions,  which,  with  us,  are  general  and 
indefinite  (to  tear,  to  love,  etc.  means  any  quantity  of  the  sensation,  and  is, 
0/ itself,  indeterminate)— 4he  peculiarity  of  the  middle  voice  partaking  of 
the  active  and  passive  nature  ;--4his  language,  we  doubt  not,  is  ao  ingredient 
in  the  case,  but  we  think  overrated,  and  too  much  relied  upon  in  considerjiig 
this  subject. 

The  true  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  looked  for,  we  believe, 
in  the  singular  state  and  condition  of  Greece,  and  of  Athens  more  particu- 
larly.— ^A  republic  of  independent  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  particular  habits  and  institutions,  but  united  tor  purposes  of  general 
safety, — burning  with  the  most  anxious  and  jealous  desire  of  surpassing 
each  other ;— brought  into  frequent  contact  and  collision  upon  set  and 
solemn  occasions  of  Religion— of  Games— of  Spectacles; — nursed  and 
pampered  into  the  most  unbounded  and  bigotted  nationality  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors, — a  nationality  kept  alive  by  Poetry,  by  Oratory, 
— by  Monuments  and  Inscriptions; — impressed  with  an  unshaken  belief 
(not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth),  that  whatever  was  great  and  good, 
and  virtuous  and  splendid,  centered  in,  and  was  confined  to  their  own  ter* 
ritory : — such  a  people  were  continually  goaded  and  stimulated  to  exertioD 
by  tlie  most  intense  rivalry  and  impatient  thirst  for  glory.  The  very  nar- 
rowness of  their  limits,  to  which,  in  their  firm  persuasion,  no. accession  <rf 
importance  or  of  value  would  have  been  made,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
been  added,  by  facilitating  frequent  intercourse,  served  only  to  condense 
the  spirit. — The  eager  controversy  for  victory  at  their  games, — the  anxiety 
and  interest  in  the  spectators,  and  the  infinite  applause  which  was  showered 
down  upon  the  victors,  serve  to  illustrate  the  course  and  tendency  of  our 
remarks,  of  which  we  purpose  only  to  give  our  readers  a  taste,  without 
pursuing  them  in  all  their  details. — "  Why  do  you  not  die,  Diagoras,*'  said 
a  spectator  at  the  Olympic  Games  to  the  father  of  two  vietol^ious  sons, — 
**Wliy  do  you  not  die, — for  you  cannot  becomea  God?" — '•Moriri  IHagora, 
neque  enim  in  cesium  accensurus  es."  In  a  nation  composed  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  in  such  a  constant  strife  for  eminence  and  superiority,  the 
Athenians  were,  unquestionably,  the  foremost  in  the  race  of  fame,— and 
that  loo  of  literary  fame.  We  forbear  to  notice  other  particulars,  whidi 
are  only,  incidentally,  to  our  present  purpose,  and  come  at  once  to  the 
study  of  Oratory.  Mot  merely  from  what  they  have  left  us,  which  wooM 
justify  an  infi^enee  of  their  superiority  in  the  art,  but  from  the  direet  tes- 
timony of  Demostheftes  himself,  given  in  the  most  unsuspicious  and  ub- 
designing  manner,  it  appears  that  such  wasHbe  contemporary  opiaion 
respecting  them.  When  he  spoke  for  the  Crown,  Greece  came  and  list- 
ened to  him.  This  ascendancy  we  must,  of  course,  attribute  not  merely 
to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  this  most  ingenious  and  lively  people  for  making 
a  proficiency,  but  to  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of  the  pursuit.    Eloquence 
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was  Ihe  road  to  honours  and  distincUon ;  and  the  competitors  for  them 
outstripped  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  acquirement  and  success. 
Now  this  we  take  to  be  the  solution*  ''  Honos  alit  artes/'  says  Cicero  most 
ini]y,  '  omnesque  incenduntur  ad  studia  gloria ; "  and  the  quantity  of  exer- 
tion is  sure  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ardency  of  the  love  of  fame.  And 
as  in  Greece,  generally,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  the  intensity  of  (his 
glorious  passion  was,  for  the  reasons  we  have  generally  alluded  to,  greater 
we  believe  than  it  ever  was  in  any  other  country,  it  would  only  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  and  accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  there  Were 
greater  exertions  made  in  cultivating  public  speaking,  than  there  can  have 
been  anywhere  else,— and  this  accounts  for  excellence. — Our  readers  are 
aware,  that  Fielding  has  proved  satUfiictoriiyj  in  his  dry  and  humorous 
manner,  that  an  aulEor  will  write  something  better,  for  knowing  something 
of  his  subject ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  not  require  us 
to  make  out,  by  regular  deduction,  that  a  man  who  employs  his  whole  life 
in  one  pursuit,  is  likely  to  excel  another  who  applies  only  one-tenth  part 
of  the  time  to  it. 

If  our  limits  would  allow  us,  we  should  abstain  from  entering  into  par- 
ticulars of  the  midnight  lamp  and  labours  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  abounds 
in  them,  and  Plutarch  still  more.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  slight 
circumstance.  He  could  not,  it  seems,  pronounce  the  first  letter  of  his 
own  profession,  the  r  in  Rhetor ;  a  letter,  by  the  way,  which  sticks  in  the 
throats  of  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  How 
few,  we  would  ask,  amongst  us,  even  in  the  educated  classes,  who  have 
once  been  fairly  infected  with  this  impediment,  have  the  courage  and  re- 
solution to  conquer  a  defect,-— unpleasant  in  conversation,  but,  for  any  of 
the  higher  exertions  of  ^elocution,  fatal?  Yet  JDemosthenes,  we  are  told, 
by  some  means  or  other  (we  wish  we  had  an  easier  receipt  than  his,  for 
the  sake  of  some  of  our  nearest  English  neighbours)  contrived,  by  perse- 
verance, to  vanquish  the  difficulty,  and  to  articulate  (he  stubborn  guttural 
moat  plainly.  ''£xercita(ione  fecisse,  ui  plenidsime  diceret!"  Cicero's 
exertions  were  equal.  His  Life  is  before  us  in  his  works;  and  from  them 
it  appears,  that  he  literally  never  said,  or  did,  or  thought  of  any  thing  else 
bat  in  what  manner  to  improve  himself  in  oratory.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  if  the  world  should  last  ten  times  as  long  as  it  has  done  already, 
we  believe  he  never  will  be  surpassed  in  mere  composition. 

When  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  concur  expressly  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  eloquence,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  differs  from  them. 
Now  the  former,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Crown,  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  own  talent,  and  the  latter  in  his  principal  Treatise,  declares 
that  ihe  audience  forms  Uie  speaker.  With  reference  to  .Demosthenes, 
Cicero  observes  of  the  Athenians, ' '  that  their  judgment  was  always  correct 
and  genuine;  so  that  an  orator,  who  courted  their  approbation,  nevor 
durst  venture  to  use  a  single  unauthorized  or  offensive  expression.''— 
"  Semper  oratorum  eloquentis  moderatrix  fuit  auditorum  prudentia.'' 
And  again,  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  same  passage— ''Semper  fuit  prudens 
sincerumq.  judicium,  nihil  ut  possent  nisi  incorruptum  audire  et  elegaos. 
Eorum  religioni  cum  serviret  orator,  nullum  verbum  insolens,  nullum 
odiosum  ponere  audebat.'*— Om/. 

After  this,  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  the  Athenian  Mob, 
as  contrasted  with  the  British  Senate,  or  incur  the  ha^rd  of  a^  Breach  of 
Privilege,  by  any  opinion  we  might  express ; — ^but  this  at  least  is  certain, 
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that  In  one  most  estetititt!  particular  afieoting  the  very  bUBineBg  of  a  ^(r, 
Demosthenes  had  a  maoifesl  advaotage,  in  po«6e88ing  an  aadieDoe  perfedlj 
open  to  persuasion.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wMofli  of  socht 
government,  it  furnished  materials  most  fit  for  eloquence  to  work  upoo. 
The  people,  themselves  the  legislators,  if  convinoed  by  what  Ihey  heard, 
manifested  their  conviction  by  insUnt  adoption.  The  power  of  Ibconlor 
was  confessed,— 4he  effect  immediate, — his  triumph  complete.  Now,  let 
us  sec  how  the  case  is  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  whidi,  (rom  Ihe 
spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  our  countrymen,— their  love  of  liberty,  the  |«- 
rent  and  nurse  of  eloquence,— their  information,  as  well  aft  from  ihe 
freedom  of  debate,  which  has  obtained  there  for  more  than  a  dealury-^Dd, 
aboA-eall,  from  the  weighty  and  interesting  subjects  of  discussioD,  murtk 
considered  Ihe  principal  theatre  for  oratory  in  modern  lima.  In  M 
assembly,  then,  can  any  Member,  judging  from  experience  aod  olapra- 
lion,  reasonably  hope  to  produce  that  effect,  which  Cicero  jirtly  m^ 
siders  so  honourable  and  so  gratifying— '•  monies  impcHerequd  wlil,  rae 
aulcm  velit,  deducere?"— May  not  the  Division  usually  be  pre^icN 
before  the  commencement  of  the  debate t— Are  not  the  opinions  of  ho- 
nourable Members  securely  deposited  in  their  heads,  or  in  their  pod*, 
or  in  some  place  of  security  into  which  Eloquence  cannot  peaelrafc?  Is 
H  not  a  fact,  of  obvious  and  indisputable  notoriety,  that  the  grtatert  speik- 
ers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  (and  they  oannot  both  be  right)  dow- 
quently  exhibit  their  powers  without  obtaining  a  single  convert— wilww 
procuring  a  single  vote?  And  can  the  same  animation,— 4he  sameeBWp, 
•^and,  in  one  word,  the  same  eloquence  be  expected,  where  Ihere few 
possible  chance  of  producing  (that  which  is  the  prinaary  object— ftcaj- 
vious  use— the  legitimate  end  of  all  speaking)— conviction,  aad  am- 
tion  manifested  by  the  overt  act  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  measare  ww* 
the  orator  recommends,  or  from  which  he  dissuades?— If  il  ^  ^ 
that,  as  to  the  effect  within  doors,  this  may  be  true ;  the  speaker  »«!** 
doubt,  in  one  sense,  consider  himself,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  opewtiofl,  t§ 
convincing  the  distant  inhabitants  of  Cumberiand  or  Comwall.-W » 
may  a  writer  composing  in  his  closet :  and  surely  it  cannot  be  MiMj* 
assuredly  it  has  never  yet  been  supposed,)  that  such  an  obacnfeaodrHW* 
anticipation  of  we  know  not  what  success,  can  be  compared  to  the  spintj 
stirring  effect — the  electrical  excitement  of  a  numerous,  atteotiie,  m 
above  all,  tieonveftible  audience. 

In  many  respects,  the  Trial  by  lury,  aspractiaed  in  this  couftlrj.wew 
much  better  calculated  to  elicit  and  encourage  this  admirable  talent.  Tbfl' 
integrity— their  impartiality— their  openness,  approaching  to  '•^''^^T'lJ®?!^ 
pression,  are  all  strong  excitements  to  exertion,  and  calenlatrftoleadw 
success.  The  nature  of  the  subjects,  indeed,  which  come  before theffli* 
geaerally  incapable  of  ornament,  atid  devoid  of  interest,  and  tbe  pecoW 
study  of  those  who  address  them, — a  study  which,  though  Burke  Bayi(iJ« 
know  not  how  truly)  it  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  iheaaW- 
itanding  than  all  other  sciences  put  together,  is  an  enemy  to  good  taste  vb 
composition,  and  often  seems  to  thrive  best  without  theft,— Ib^^J^ 
doubtedly,  are  serious  objections.  Yet  we  have  seen,  ***»  Ibe  spew» 
of  Lord  Erskine,  both  public  and  private,  lind  since,  from  a  **"^^ 
alleged  libel  upon  the  subject  of  military  punishments  6yMr.Bn)ttfF||j 
what  might  be  expected  it  subjects  of  general  interest  and  <^"^^^^ 
be  constantly  submitted  to  a  tribunal  so  impartial  and  assailable,   ^r 
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the  merits  of  Lord  Erakine's  Speedies,  we  have  delivered  our  deliberate 
opioioo,  and  shall  not  proceed  again  over  the  same  ground.  In  those  of  a 
parlieular  description,  in  which  feeling  and  passion  are  more  immediately 
ooocernedy  nothing  can  exceed  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  with  which  he 
sometimes  describe  scenes  of  domestic  endearment  and  felicity,  or  the  lofty 
tone  of  indignation  with  which  he  lashes  and  scourges  their  invaders*  On 
other  occasidns,  he  brings  forward  circumstances  of  an  opposite  description 
with  equal  effect  and  energy.  In  one  particular  case,  where  he  represents 
his  client  the  defendant,  by  every  previous  understanding  between  them«- 
8elves,*-by  plighted  faidi,—- by  every  virtuous  and  honoinrable  attachment 
and  implied  engagement,  as  the  husband  of  the  plaintiff's  wife,  whatever 
forms  or  ceremonies  might  have  been  employed  to  give  an  appearance  to 
the  contrary,  and  then  brings  the  plaintiff  forward  as  the  violator,  and 
makes  him  the  defendant, — the  whole  conception  is  in  a  strain  of  boldness, 
and  executed  with  a  degree  of  vigour  worthy  of  Demosthenes  himself.  But 
we  have  adverted  again  to  these  admirable  Speeches,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
an  observation  connected  with  our  present  subject,  which  arises  very  for- 
cibly from  a  perusal  of  his  last  and  highest  effort, — the  defence  of  Stockdale. 
We  are  persuaded,  that  if  Lord  Erskine's  exf^rlions  had  been  confined  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  never  would  have  produced  any  thing 
half  so  excellent  as  his  Speeches  generally ; — nor,  if  our  Indian  policy  had 
been  discussed  before  Lords  or  Commons,  could  he  have  produced  thai. 
Nobody  required  more,  nor  benefited  more  largely,  from  the  accompanying 
Bensalions  of  his  audience,  which  are,  in  truth,  the  support  and  food  of  an 
orator.*  He  /bit  his  ground  inch  by  inch.  Never  could  he  have  been 
^elevated  to  the  pitch  of  that  most  extraordinary,  most  poetical  and  sublime 
passage,  so  entirely  in  the  tone  of  Antiquity,  (we  mean  the  introduction  of 
tbe  Savage  in  his  Speech,]  by  the  cold,  and,  comparatively,  unmeaning, 
^^Hear-kimt'*  of  an  assemnly  which  would  not  be  convinced  (sofar  as  con- 
viction is  manifested  by  conduct)  "though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  He 
loved  to  domineer  over  the  wills  and  affections  of  men,  not  for  mere  pur^ 
poses  of  empty  admiration,  but  to  gain  them  over  to  his  side-*-it»  gain  hia 
c«tf0».  Tms,  when  he  was  addressing  the  Jury,  he  did;  and,  what  is 
beyond  comparison  the  highest  of  all  possible  stimulants,  he  aawaad/bU 
that  he  was  doing  at  the  time.  He  lens  us  so,  or  rather  he  told  them  so  at 
the  moment.  Secure  of  this  point,  but  not  satisfied,  and  not  permitting  the 
advantage  gained  to  be  even  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  his  lofty  career  ;-^ 
animated  by  success,  and  conscious  of  his  strength,-^in  the  midst  of  uni^ 
▼ersal  inflammation — of  his  audience  and  of  himself,  he  proceeded  to  deliver 
fhat  victorious  and  triumphant  passage,  which  contributed,  doubtless, 
largely  to  the  deliverance  of  his  client,  and  will  remain  an  everlasting 
monument  of  his  own  glory,  whilst  the  name  of  England  and  its  language 
aball  endure.—'  •  What,"  we  can  only  add  with  .ffischines,— "  what  if  we  had 
heard  him  r 

Large,  however,  and  ample  as  have  been  our  commendations  of  this 
celebrated  oration,  we  cannot  conclude  (though  at  the  utmost  verge  of  our 
limits)  without  ^)6erving  that  no  speaker  has  approached  so  nearly,  in 
general  resemblance  and  manner,  to  Demosthenes,  as  Mr.  Fox.*  No  poU- 
tician»  we  believe,  and  few  sdiolars,  understood  and  admired  the  old  master 
more  perfectly.     Many  shiking  properties  and  qualities  were  the  same  in 

'  Cicero  renwrki  tbit,  n  the  ooMhiel  of  DcawtllMoef  in  bit  Ontim  ki  th*  Orovn- 
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both.  A  oertain  sincerity  and  open-heartedness  of  manner, — an  apparently 
entire  and  thorough  conviction  of  being  in  the  rl^t, — an  eyerlasting  por- 
suit  of,  and  entire  devotion  to  the  subject,  to  the  seeming  neglect  and 
forgetfulness  of  every  thing  else, — an  abrupt  tone  of  Tehemence  and 
indignation, — a  steadfast  love  of  freedom,  and  corresponding  hatred  of  op- 
pression in  all  its  forms, — a  natural  and  idiomatic  style, — ^vigour,  argument, 
power — these  were  characteristics  equally  of  the  Greek  and  English  orator. 
Even  in  the  details,  in  their  hurried  and  hasty  transitions, — ^ia  their  use 
of  parentheses  to  get  rid  of  minor  topics  as  they  proceed,  and  in  the  general 
structure  of  sentences,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  frequent 
similarity/ 


MACHIAVELLI.t 

On  the  Works  and  Cbaracter  of  Machiavelli, 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  practice  of  our  literary  tribunal,  are  well 
aware  that,  by  means  of  certain  legal  fictions  similar  to  thoae  of  West- 
minster Hall,  we  ai:e  frequently  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  cases  lytog 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  original  jurisdiction.  We  need  hardly  say,  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  present  instance,  M.  P^rier  is  merely  a  Richard  Roe^— that 
his  name  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  MachiavelU  into  eoart— 
and  that  he  will  not  be  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

We  doubt  whether  any  name  in  literary  history  be  so  generally  odious 
as  that  of  the  man  whose  character  and  writings  we  now  propose  to  consider. 
The  terms  in  which  he  is  commonly  described,  would  seem  to  import  that 
he  was  the  Tempter,  thd  Evil  Principle,  the  discoverer  of  ambition  and 
revenge,  the  original  inventor  of  perjury ;  that,  before  the  publication  of  his 
fatal  Prineey  there  had  never  been  a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  or  a  traitor,  a 
simulated  virtue  or  a  convenient  crime*  One  writer  gravely  assures  u^ 
that  Maurice  of  Saxony  learned  all  his  fraudulent  policy  from  that  execrable 
volume.  Another  remarks,  that,  since  it  was  translated  into  Turkish,  the 
Sultans  have  been  more  addicted  than  formerly  to  the  custom  of  strangiii^ 
their  brothers.  Our  own  foolish  Lord  Lyttelton  charges  the  poor  Florentine 
with  the  manifold  treasons  of  the  House  of  Guise,  and  the  mai^acre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Several  authors  have  hinted  that  the  Gunpowder  Plot  is  to 
be  primarily  attributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  that  his  effigy 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  Guy  Faux,  in  those  processions  by  whidi 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  England  annually  commemorate  the  preservation  of 
the  Three  Estates.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  pronounced  his  works  accursed 
things.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  been  backward  in  testifyiog  their 
opinion  of  his  merits.  Out  of  his  surname  they  have  coined  an  epithet  for 
a  knave— and  out  of  his  christian  name  a  synonyme  for  the  Devil.  :^ 

*  The  eloquence  of  Demcethenes  and  of  the  Greek  Orators  form  the  sabject  oT  two  dkknle 
Estayi  in  subwqaent  Nob.  of  the  E.  Reriew.  See  Vol.  xxslti.  pages  82  aad  4B3.  Thcf  kkw 
been  attributed  to  the  author  of  the  foregoing  critique. 

+  (EuTTes  completet  de  Machiafel,  traduites  par  J.  V.  P6rier.    Paris,  1885.— Vol.  xlr.  PH» 

i-  Nick  Machiarel  had  ne^er  a  trick, 
Tbo*  he  gaTe  his  name  to  our  old  Nick. — Hudibras,  part  iil.  canlo  L 
But,  we  believe,  there  u  a  schism  on  this  subject  among  the  Antiquarians. 
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It  is  iodeed  scarcely  possible  for  any  person,  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  Italy,  to  read,  without  horror  and  amazement, 
the  celebrated  treatise  which  has  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  name  ot 
Machiavelli.  Such  a  display  of  wickedness,  naked,  yet  not  ashamed,  such 
cool,  judicious,  scientific  alrocity,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  fiend  than;  to 
the  most  depraved  of  men.  Principles  which  the  most  hardened  ruffian 
would  scarcely  hint  to  his  most  trusted  accomplice,  or  ayow,  without  the 
disguise  of  some  palliating  sophism,  even  to  his  own  mind,  are  professed 
without  the  slightest  circumlocution,  and  assumed  as  the  fundamental  axioms. 
Qf  all  political  science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ordinary  readers  should  regard  the  author  of  such  a 
book  as  the  most  depraved  and  shameless  of  human  beings.  Wise  men, 
however,  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  with  great  suspicion  on  the 
angels  and  demons  of  the  multitude:  and  in  the^resent  instance,  several 
circumstances  have  led  even  superficial  observers  to  question  the  justice  of 
the  vulgar  decision.  It  is  notorious  that  Machiavelli  was,  through  life,  a 
zealous  republican.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  composed  his  manual 
of  King-craft,  he  suffered  imprisonment  and  torture  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  martyr  of  freedom  should  have 
designedly  acted  as  the  apostle  of  tyranny.  Several  eminent  writers,  have,, 
therefore^  endeavoured  to  detect,  in  this  unfortunate  performance,  some 
eoncealed  meaning,  more  consistent  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
author  than  that  which  appears  at  the  first  glance. 

One  hypothesis  is,  that  Machiavelli  intended  to  practise  on  the  young 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  fraud  similar  to  that  which  Sunderland  is  said  to  have 
emfdoyed  against  our  James  the  Second, — that  he  urged  his  pupil  to  violeat 
and  perfidious  measures,  as  the  surest  means  of  accelerating  the  moment 
of  deliverance  and  revenge.  Another  supposition,  which  Lord  Bacon  seems^ 
to  countenance,  is,  that  the  treatise  was  merely  a  piece  of  grave  irony^ 
intended  to  warn  nations  against  the  arts  of  ambitious  men.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  neither  of  these  solutions  is  consistent  with  many  passages 
in  the  Prince  itself.  But  the  most  decisive  refutation  is  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  other  works  of  Machiavelli.  In  all  the  writings  which 
he  gave  to  the  public,  and  in  all  those  which  the  research  of  editors  has,  in 
the  course  of  three  centuries,  discovered— in  his  Comedies,  designed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  multitude— «in  his  Comments  on  Livy,  intended  fov 
the  perusal  of  the  most  enthusiastic  patriots  of  Florence-i«*in  his  History, 
iDBcribed  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  of  the  Popes — in  his 
Public  Despatches — in  his  Private  Memoranda,  the  same  obliquity  of  moral 
principle  for  which  the  Prince  is  so  severely  censured  is  more  or  less  dis- 
cernible. We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find,  in  all  the  many 
volumes  of  liis  compositions,  a  single  expression  indicating  that  dissimulation 
and  treachery  had  ever  struck  him  as  discreditable. 

After  this,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  say,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
few  writings  which  exhibil  so  much  elevation  of  sentiment,  so  pure  and 
warm  a  zeal  for  the  publie  good,  or  so  just  a  view  of  the  duties  and  rights 
of  citizens,  as  those  of  Machiavelli.  Yet  so  it  is.  And  even  from  the  Prince 
itself,  we  could  select  many  passages  in  support  of  this  remark.  To  a 
reader  of  our  age  and  country,  this  inconsistency  is,  at  first,  perfectly 
bewildering.  The  whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma— a  grotesque  assem- 
blage of  incongruous  qualities — selfishness  and  generosity,  cruelty  and  bene- 
volence, craft  and  simplicity,  abject  villany  and  romantic  heroism.    One 
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but  eminent  citizens.  Instead  of  strengthening  their  fastnesses  among  the 
mountains,  they  embellished  Iheir  palaces  in  the  market-place.  The  stale 
of  society  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Eedesias* 
tical  State,  more  nearly  resembled  that  which  existed  in  the  great  moDar- 
chies  of  Europe.  But  the  Governments  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  throogfa 
all  their  revolutions,  preserved  a  different  character.  A  people,  when  as-* 
sembled  in  a  town,  is  far  more  formidable  to  its  rulers  than  when  dispersed 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.  The  most  arbitrary  of  the  G»sars  found  it 
necessary  to  feed  and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their  unwieldy  capital  at  the 
expense  of  the  provinces.  The  citizens  of  Madrid  have  more  than  onoe 
besieged  their  sovereign  in  his  own  palace,  and  extorted  from  him  the  most 
humiliating  concessions.  The  Sultans  have  often  been  compelled  to  pro- 
pitiate the  furious  rabble  of  Constantinople  with  the  head  of  an  tnipopalar 
Vizier.  From  the  same  cause  there  was  a  certain  tinge  of  democracy  io 
the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  Northern  Italy. 

Thus  liberty,  partially  indeed  and  transiently,  revisited  Italy;  and  with 
liberty  came  commerce  and  empire,  science  and  taste,  all  like  eomfocls 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  life.  The  Crusades,  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries  gained  nothing  but  relics  and  wounds,  brought 
the  rising  commonwealths  of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas  a  large  increase 
of  wealth,  dominion  and  knowledge.  Their  moral  and  their  geographieal 
position  enabled  them  to  profit  alike  by  the  barbarism  of  the  West,  and  by 
the  civilization  of  the  East.  Their  ships  covered  every  sea.  Their  factories 
rose  on  every  shore.  Their  money-changers  set  their  tables  in  every  city. 
Manufactures  flourished.  Banks  were  established .  The  operations  of  the 
commercial  machine  were  facilitated  by  many  useful  and  beautiful  in- 
^ntions.  We  doubt  whether  any  country  of  Europe,  our  own  [petfaaps 
excepted,  have  at  the  present  time  reached  so  high  a  point  of  wealth  and 
civilization  as  some  parts  of  Italy  had  attained  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Historians  rarely  descend  to  those  details  from  which  alone  the  real  state  of 
a  community  can  be  collected.  Hence  posterity  is  too  often  decei¥ed  by 
the  vague  hyperboles  of  poets  and  rhetoricians,  who  mistake  the  splendow 
of  a  court  for  the  happiness  of  a  people.  Fortunately,  John  Villani  has 
given  us  an  ample  and  precise  account  of  the  state  of  Florence  in  the  eariier 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  revenue  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  a  sum  which,  allowing  for  the  depreeialioB 
of  the  precious  metals,  was  at  least  equivalent  to  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  a  larger  sum  than  England  and  Ireland,  two  centuries  ago, 
yielded  annually  to  Elizabeth — ^a  larger  sum  than,  according  to  any  com- 
putation which  we  have  seen,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  now  deriTes 
from  a  territory  of  mucli  greater  extent.  The  manufacture  of  wool  alone 
employed  two  hundred  factories  and  thirty  thousand  workmen.  The  cloth 
annually  produced  sold,  at  an  average,  for  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins; 
a  sum  fairly  equal,  in  exchangeable  value,  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  oar 
money.  Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  annually  coined.  Eighty 
banks  conducted  the  commercial  operaticms,  not  of  Florence  only,  bat  of 
all  Europe.  The  transactions  of  these  establishments  were  sometinies 
of  a  magnitude  which  may  surprise  even  the  contemporaries  of  the  Bariogi 
and  the  Rothschilds.  Two  houses  advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  marks,  at  a  time  when  the 
mark  contained  more  silver  than  fifty  shillings  of  the  present  day,  and  when 
the  value  of  silver  was  more  than  quadruple  of  what  it  now  is.    The  dty 
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and  its  environs  contained  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitanU.    In 
tJie  various  schools  about  ten  thousand  children  were  taught  to  read ;  twelve 
handred  studied  arithmetic;  six  hundred  received  a  learned  education. 
The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the.  fine  arts  was  proportioned  to 
that  of  the  public  prosperity.     Under  the  despotic  successors  of  Augustus, 
all  the  fields  of  the  intellect  had  been  turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked 
out  by  formal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  of  old  cultivation,  but 
yielding  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  The  deluge  of  barbarism  came.   It  swept 
away  all  the  landmarks.    It  obliterated  all  the  signs  of  former  tillage.    But 
it  fertilized  while  it  devastated.    When  it  receded,  the.  wilderness  was  as. 
the  garden  of  God,  rejoicing  on  every  side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands» 
pouring  forth  in  spontaneous  abundance,  every  thing  brilliant,  or  fragrant, 
or  nourishing.    A  new  language,  characterized  by  simple  sweetness  and 
simple  enei^,  had  attained  its  perfection.    No  tongue  ever  furnished  more 
gorgeous  and  vivid  tints  to  poetry;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  poet  appeared, 
who  knew  how  to  employ  them.    Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  came- 
forth  the  Divine  Comedy,  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  work  of  imagi- 
nation which  had  appeared  since  the  poems  of  Homer.    The  following 
generation  produced  indeed  no  second  Dante ;  but  it  was  eminently  distin<- 
guisbed  by  general  intellectual  activity.    The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had 
never  been  wholly  neglected  in  Italy.    But  Petrarch  introduced  a  more 
profound,  liberal,  and  elegant  scholarship;  and  communicated  to  his  coun- 
trymen that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  antiquities 
of  Rome,  which  divided  his  own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress  and  a  more 
frigid  Muse.  Boccacio  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  sublime  and  grace^ 
ful  models  of  Greece. 

From  this  time,  the  admiration  of  learning  and  genius  became  almost  an 
idolatry  among  the  people  of  Italy.  Kings  and  republics.  Cardinals  and 
Doges,  vied  with  each  other  in  honouring  and  flattering  Petrarch.  Embas- 
sies from  rival  states  solicited  the  honour  of  his  instructions.  His  coronation 
agitated  the  Court  of  Naples  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  much  as  the  most 
important  political  transaction  could  have  done.  To  collect  books  and  an- 
tiques, to  found  professorships,  to  patronize  men  of  learning,  became  almost 
universal  fashions  among  the  great.  The  spirit  of  literary  research  allied 
itself  to  that  of  commercial  enterprise.  Every  place  to  which  the  merchant 
princes  of  Florence  extended  their  gigantic  traffic,  from  the  bazaars  of  the 
Tigris  to  the  monasteries  of  the  Clyde,  was  ransacked  for  medals  and  ma- 
nuscripts. Architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  were  munificently  encou- 
raged. Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  Italian  of  eminence,  during 
the  period  of  which  we  speak,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  general 
diaracter,  did  not  at  least  affect  a  love  of  letters  and  of  the  arts. 

Knowledge  and  public  prosperity  continued  to  advance  together.  Botli 
attained  their  meridian  in  the  age  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  the  splendid  passage,  in  which  the  Tuscan  Thucydidea 
describes  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  period :— *'  Hidotta  tutta  in  somma  pace 
e  tranquillity,  coltivata  non  meno  ne'  luoghi  pii!i  montuosi  e  pid  sterili  che 
nolle  pianuie  e  regioni  pii!i  fertili,  n6sottoposta  ad  altro  imperio  che  de'  suoi 
medesimi,  non  solo  era  abbondantissima  d'  abitatori  e  di  ricchezze;  ma  il- 
lustrata  sommamente  dalla  magnificenza  di  molti  principi,  dallo  splendore 
di  molte  nobilissime  e  bellissime  cittA,  dalla  sedia  e  maesti  della  religione, 
fioriva  d'  uomini  prestantissimi  nell*  administrazione  delle  cose  pubbliche,  e 
d*  iogegni  mollo  nobili  in  lutle  le  scienze,  ed  in  qualunque  arte  preclara  ed 
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indu8trkMt."  *  When  we  peruse  this  just  and  splendid  deacriplion,  we  cm 
scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  reading  of  limes  in  which  the  annab 
of  England  and  France  present  us  only  with  a  frightful  spectacle  of  poyeity, 
barbarity,  and  ignorance.  From  the  oppressions  of  illiterate  masters,  and 
the  sufferings  of  a  brutalized  peasantry,  it  is  delightful  to  turn  to  tlie  ofwlent 
and  enlightened  States  of  Italy-'^to  the  rast  and  magnificent  cities,  the  ports, 
the  arsenals,  the  villas,  the  museums,  the  librariea»  the  marfa  filled  with 
every  article  of  comfort  or  luxury,  the  manufactories  swarming  with  ar- 
tisans, the  Apennines  covered  with  rich  cultivation  up  to  their  very  sommils, 
the  Po  wafting  the  .harvests  of  Lombardy  to  the  granaries  of  Venice,  and 
carrying  back  the  silks  of  Bengal  and  the  furs  of  Siberia  to  the  palaces  of 
Milan.  With  peculiar  pleasure,  every  cultivated  mind  must  repose  on  the 
fair,  the  happy,  the  glorious  Florence— on  the  halls  which  rung  with  (he 
mirth  of  PuJoi^the  cell  where  twinkled  the  midnight  lamp  of  PolitJaii*- 
the  statues  on  which  the  young  eye  of  Midiael  Aogelo  glared  vilh  the 
frenzy  of  a  kindred  inspiration — ^the  gardens  in  which  Lorenzo  meditated 
some  sparkling  song  for  the  May<^ay  dance  of  the  Etrurian  virgina.  Alas, 
for  the  beautiful  city  I  Alas !  for  the  wit  and  the  learning,  the  genius  and 
thelove! 

^  Le  donna,  i  csTalisr*,  gli  aSanni,  gH  ngi, 
C^he  lii  in  TOgUuva  iimori^  e  Cdrlesifi. 
L4  doTQi  ouor  son  fatti  ki  iiialvBg;i."f 

A  time  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  seven  vials  of  the  Apocalypse  were  to 
be  poured  forUi  and  shaken  out  over  those  pleasant  couniriea^^^-a  lime  of 
slaughter,  famine,  beggary,  infamy,  slavery*  despair! 

In  the  Italian  States,  as  in  many  natural  bodies,  untimely  decrepitude 
was  the  penalty  of  precocious  maturity.  Their  early  greatneaa,  and  their 
early  decline,  are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  caa«e-^*llie  pnn 
ponderance  which  the  towns  acquired  in  the  political  system. 

In  a  community  of  hunters  or  of  shepherds,  every  man  easily  and  neces- 
sarily becomes  a  soldier.  His  ordinary  avocations  are  perfectly  oompalible 
wi^  all  the  duties  of  military  service.  However  remote  may  he  theei- 
pedition  on  which  he  is  bound,  he  finds  it  easy  to  transport  with  him  the 
stock  from  which  he  derives  his  subsistence.  The  whole  people  is  an  army ; 
the  whole  year  a  march.  Such  was  the  state  of  society  which  beilifalal 
(he  gigantic  conquests  of  Attiia  and  Timour. 

But  a  people  which  subsists  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  in  a  very 
different  situation.  The  husbandman  is  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  he 
labours.  A  long  campaign  would  bo  ruinous  to  him.  Still  his  parsutis 
are  such  as  give  to  his  frame  both  the  active  and  the  passive  strength  ne- 
cessary to  a  soldier.  Nor  do  they,  at  least  in  the  infancy  of  agricnltural 
science,  demand  his  uninterrupted  attention.  At  particular  times  of  the 
year  he  is  almost  wholly  unemployed,  and  can,  without  injury  to  himself, 
afford  the  time  necessary  for  a  short  expedition.  Thus  the  legions  of  Rome 
were  supplied  during  its  earlier  wars.  The  season  during  which  the  farms 
did  not  require  the  presence  of  the  cultivators  sufficed  for  a  short  inroad 
and  a  battle.  These  operations,  too  frequently  interrupti^  to  produce  da^* 
cisive  results,  yet  served  to  keep  up  among  the  people  a  degree  of  discipline 
and  courage  which  rendered  them,,  not  only  secure,  but  formidable.  The 
archers  and  billmen  of  the  middle  ages,  who/  with  provisions  for  forty 

■  *  *  (luicciardittl,  lib.  i. 

i  Danle.  Purgatorio.  xir. 
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days  at  Iheir  backs,  left  the  fields  for  the  camp,  were  troops  of  the  same 
description. 

But,  wheo  commerce  and  manufactures  begin  to  flourish,  a  great  change 
takes  place.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk  and  the  loom  render  the 
exertions  and  hardships  of  war  insupportable.  The  occupations  of  traders 
and  artisans  require  their  constant  presence  and  attention.  In  such  a  com- 
munity there  is  little  superfluous  time ;  but  there  is  generally  much  super- 
fluous money.  Some  members  of  the  society  are,  therefore,  hired  to  relieye 
the  rest  froni  a  task  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  engagements. 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  best 
commentary  on  the  history  of  Italy.  Five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  citizens  of  the  republics  round  the  ^gean  Sea  formed  perhaps 
the  finest  militia  that  ever  existed.  As  wealth  and  refinement  advanced, 
the  system  underwent  a  gradual  alteration.  The  Ionian  States  were  the 
first  in  which  commerce  and  the  arts  were  cultivated<<*-and  the  first  in 
which  the  ancient  discipline  decayed.  Within  eighty  years  after  the  batUe 
of  Platstti,  mercenary  troops  were  everywhere  plying  for  battles  and 
sieges.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  persuade  or 
compel  the  Athenians  to  enlist  for  foreign  service.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus 
prolubiled  trade  and  manufactures.  The  Spartans,  therefore,  continued  to 
form  a  national  force  long  after  their  neighbours  had  begun  to  hire  soldiers. 
But  their  military  spirit  declined  with  their  singular  institutions.  In  the 
second  century,  Greece  contained  only  one  nation  of  warriors,  the  savage 
hif^anders  of  ^EtoHa,  who  were  at  least  ten  generations  behind  their  country* 
men  in  civilization  and  intelligence. 

AH  the  causes  which  produced  these  efiects  among  the  Greeks,  acted  still 
more  strongly  on  the  modem  Italians.  Instead  of  a  power  like  Sparta,  in 
its  nature  warlike,  they  had  amongst  them  an  ecclesiastical  state,  in  its  na- 
inre  pacific.  Where  there  are  numerous  slaves,  every  freeman  is  induced 
by  the  strongest  motives  to  Camiliarize  himself  with  the  use  of  arms.  The 
commonwealths  of  Italy  did  not,  like  thoseof  Greece,  swarm  with  thousands ' 
of  these  hous^old  enemies.  Lastly,  the  mode  in  which  military  operations 
were  conducted  during  Uie  prosperous  times  of  Italy,  was  peculiarly  un- 
favourable to  the  formation  of  an  efficient  militia.  Men  covered  with  iron 
from  head  to  foot,  armed  with  ponderous  lances,  and  mounted  on  horses  of 
the  largest  breed,  were  considered  as  composing  the  strength  of  an  army. 
The  infantry  was  regarded  as  comparatively  worthless,  and  was  neglected 
till  it  became  really  so.  These  tactics  maintained  their  ground  for  centuries 
m  most  parts  of  Europe.  That  foot  soldiers  could  withstand  the  charge  of 
heavy  cavalry  was  thought  utterly  impossible,  till,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifieeiith  century,  the  rude  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  dissolved  the  spelU 
and  astoonded  the  most  experienced  generals,  by  receiving  the  dreadedl 
shock  on  an  impenetrable  forest  of  pikes. 

The  use  of  the  Grecian  spear,  the  Roman  sword,  or  the  modera'bayonet,, 
might  be  aoquired  with  comparative  ease,  But  nothing  short  of  the  daily 
exercise  of  years  could  train  the  man-at-arms  to  support  his  ponderous. 
fMiioply,  and  muvge  his  unwieldy  weapon.  Throu^out  Europe  this  most 
important  brancnof  war  became  a  separate  profession.  Beyond  the  Alps, 
indeed,  though  a  prof^psion,  it  was  not  generally  a  trade.  It  was  the^ 
doty  and  the  amusement  of  a  large  class  of  country  gentlemen.  It 
was  the  service  by  which  they  held  their  lands,  and  the  diversion  by  which. 
In  the  absence  of  mental  resources,  they  beguiled  their  leisure.    But  in 
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the  Northern  States  of  Italy,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  growing 
power  of  the  cities,  where  it  had  not  exterminated  this  order  of  men,  had 
completely  changed  their  habits.  Here,  therefore,  the  practice  of  employ- 
ing mercenaries  became  miiversal,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  uokoown 
in  oth^r  countries. 

When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a  separate  class,  the  least  dang«*oii8 
course  left  to  a  gorernment  is  to  form  that  class  into  a  standing  army.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  that  men  can  pass  their  lives  in  the  service  of  a  single 
state,  without  feeling  ^ome  interest  in  its  greatness.  Its  viclones  are  th^r 
victories.  Its  defeats  are  their  defeats.  The  contract  loses  something  <^  its 
mercantile  character.  The  services  of  the  soldier  are  considered  as  the  effects 
of  patriotic  zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude.  To  betray  the 
power  which  employs  him,  to  be  even  remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his  eyes 
the  most  atrocious  and  degrading  of  crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy  began  to  use  hired  troops, 
their  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  form  separate  military  establishments. 
Unhappily  this  was  not  done.  The  mercenary  warriors  of  the  Peninsula, 
instead  of  being  al^ched  to  the  service  of  different  powers,  were  regarded 
as  the  common  property  of  all.  The  connexion  between  the  sfale  and  ils 
defenders  was  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and  naked  traffic.  The  adveDtnrer 
brought  his  horse,  his  weapons,  his  strength,  and  his  experience,  into  the 
market.  Whether  the  King  of  Naples  or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  P6pe  or 
the  Signory  of  Florence,  struck  the  bargain,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference.  He  was  for  the  highest  wages  and  the  longest  term.  When 
the  campaign  for  which  he  had  contracted  was  finished,  there  was  neither 
law  nor  punctilio  to  prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his  arms  against 
his  late  masters.  The  soldier  was  altogether  disjoined  from  the  citizen  and 
from  the  subject. 

The  natural  consequenees  followed.  Left  to  the  conduct  of  men  who 
neither  loved  those  whom  they  defended  nor  haled  those  whom  they  op- 
posed— who  were  often  bound  by  stronger  ties  to  the  army  against  which 
they  fought  than  the  state  which  they  served — who  lost  by  the  terminatioo 
of  the  conflict,  and  gained  by  its  prolongation;  war  completely  changed  ils 
character.  Every  man  came  into  the  field  of  battle  impressed  with  the 
knowledge  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  might  be  taking  the  pay  of  the  power 
against  which  he  was  then  employed,  and  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  enemies 
against  his  associates.  The  strongest  interest  and  the  strongest  feelings  con- 
curred to  mitigate  the  hostility  of  those  who  had  lately  been  brethren  in 
arms,  and  who  might  soon  be  brethren  in  arms  once  more.  Their  commoD 
profession  was  a  bond  of  union  not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  they  were 
engaged  in  the  service  of  contending  parties.  Hence  it  was  that  operations, 
languid  and  indecisive  beyond  any  recorded  in  history,  marches  and  comh- 
termarches,  piHaging  expeditions  and  blockades,  bloodless  capitulaUons  and 
equally  bloodless  combats,  make  up  the  military  history  of  Italy  during  the 
course  of  nearly  two  centuries.  Mighty  armies  fi^t  from  sunrise  to  sunset 
A  great  victory  is  won.  Thousands  of  prisoners  are  taken ;  and  hardly  * 
life  IS  lost !  A  pitched  battle  seems  to  have  been  really  loss  dangerous  thin 
an  ordinary  civil  tumult. 

Courage  was  now  no  longer  necessary  even  to.  the  military  character. 
Men  grew  old  in  camps,  and  acquired  the  highest  renown  by  Uieir  warlike 
achievements,  without  being  once  required  to  face  serious  danger.  The 
polilical  consequences  are  too  well  known.  The  richest  and  mosteidighlened 
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part  of  the  world  was  left,  undefended,  to  the  assaulto  of  every  barbarous 
invader — to  the  brutality  of  Switzerland,  the  insolence  of  France,  and  the 
fierce  rapacity  of  Arragon.  The  moral  effects  which  followed  from  this 
slate  of  things,  were  still  more  remarkable. 

Among  the  rude  nations  which  lay  beyond  the  Alps,  valour  was  absolutely 
indispensable.  Without  it,  none  could  be  eminent;  few  could  be  secure. 
Cowardice  was,  therefore,  naturally  considered  as  the  foulest  reproach! 
Among  the  polished  Italians,  enriched  by  commerce,  governed  by  law,  and 
passionately  attached  to  literature,  every  thing  was  done  by  superiority  of 
intelligence.  Their  very  wars,  more  pacific  than  the  peace  of  their  neighbours, 
required  rather  civil  than  military  qualifications.  Hence,  while  courage  was 
the  point  of  honour  in  other  countries,  ingenuity  became  the' point  of  honour 
in  Italy. 

From  these  principles  were  deduced,  by  processes  strictly  analogous,  twft 
opposite  systems  of  fashionable  morality. — Through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  vices,  which  peculiarly  belong  to  timid  dispositions,  and  which 
are  the  natural  defence  of  weakness,  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  have  always 
been  most  disreputable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  of  hau^ty  and 
daring  ^irits  have  been  treated  with  indulgence,  and  even  with  respect. 
The  Italians  regarded  with  corresponding  lenity  those  crimes  which  require 
self-command,  address,  quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Such  a  prince  as  our  Henry  the  Fifth  would  have  been  the  idol  of  the 
^orth.  The  follies  of  his  youth,  the  selfish  and  desolating  ambition  of  hfs 
manhood,  the  Lollards  roasted  at  slow  fires,  the  prisoners  massacred  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  expiring  lease  of  priestcraft  renewed  for  another  century^ 
4he  dreadful  legacy  of  a  causeless  and  hopeless  war,  bequeathed  to  a  people 
who  bad  no  interest  in  its  event,  everything  is  forgotten,  but  the  victory  of 
Agincourt !  Francis  Sforza,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  model  of  the  Italian 
hero.  He  made  his  employers  and  his  rivals  alike  his  tools.  He  first  over- 
powered his  open  enemies  by  the  help  of  faithless  allies;  he  then  armed 
himself  against  his  allies  with  the  spoils  taken  from  his  enemies.  By  his 
incomparable  dexterity,  he  raised  himself  from  the  precarious  and  dependent 
•itoation  of  a  military  adventurer  to  the  first  throne  of  Italy.  To  such  a 
man  much  was  forgiven — ^hollow  friendship,  ungenerous  enmity,  violated 
faith.  Such  are  the  opposite  errors  which  men  commit,  when  thmr  morality 
is  not  a  science,  but  a  taste ;  when  they  abandon  eternal  principles  for  ac* 
eidental  associations. 

We  have  illustrated  our  meaning  by  an  instance  taken  from  history. 
We  will  select  another  from  fiction.  Othello  murders  his  wife;  he  gives 
orders  for  the  murder  of  his  lieutenant ;  he  ends  by  murdering  himself.  YeC 
he  never  loses  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  Northern  reader — his  intrepid 
and  ardent  spirit  redeeming  every  thing.  The  unsuspecting  confidence  with 
which  he  listens  to  his  adviser,  the  agony  vrith  which  he  shrinks  from  the 
thought  of  shame,  the  tempest  of  passion  with  which  he  commits  his  crimes, 
and  the  haughty  fearlessness  with  which  he  avows  them,  give  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  his  charattter.  lago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  object  of 
universal  loathing.  Many  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Shakspeare  has  been 
seduced  into  an  exaggeration  unusual  with  him,  and  has  drawn  a  monster 
who  has  no  archetype  in  human  nature.  Now  we  suspect,  that  an  Italian 
audience,^  in  the  fifteenth  century,  would  have  felt  very  differently.  ^  Othello 
would  have  inspired  nothing  but  detestation  and  contempt.   The  folly  with 
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which  he  trusts  to  the  friendly  professions  of  a  tnui  whose  promotioii  he 
had  obstructed — the  credulity  with  which  he  takes  unsupported  assertiou, 
and  trivial  circumstances,  for  unanswerable  proofs, — the  violeBoe  willi 
which  he  silences  the  exculpation  till  the  exculpation  can  only  aggratrate 
his  misery,  would  have  excited  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  of  the  spectators. 
The  conduct  of  lago  they  would  assuredly  have  condemned ;  but  they  would 
have  condemned  it  as  we  condemn  that  of  his  victim.  Something  of  interest 
and  respecl  Would  have  mingled  with  their  disapprobation.  TIm  readinets 
of  his  wit,  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  skiU  with  which  he  penetrates 
the  dispositions  of  others  and  conceals  his  own,  would  have  insured  to  fanni 
a  certain  portion  of  their  esteem. 

So  wide  was  the  difference  between  the  Italians  and  their  neigfabours. 
A  similar  difference  existed  between  the  Greeks  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  and  their  masters  the  Romans.  The  conquerors,  brave  and  reso- 
lute, faithfuT  to  their  engagements,  and  strongly  influenced  by  lel^ious 
feelings,  were,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant,  arbitrary,  and  cruel.  With  the 
vanquished  people  were  deposited  all  the  art,  the  science,  and  the  Htera^turo 
of  the  Western  world.  In  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  painting,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  sculpture,  they  had  no  rivals.  Their  manners  were  polished, 
their  perceptions  acute,  their  invention  ready  ^  they  were  toleremt,  aSable, 
humane^  But  of  courage  and  sincerity  they  were  almost  utterly  dealitote. 
The  rude  warriors  who  had  subdued  them,  consoled  themselTes  for  their 
intellectual  inlBriority,  by  remarking  that  knowledge  and  taste  seined  only 
to  make  men  atheisis,  cowards,  and  slaves.  The  distinction  long  coDlimied 
to  be  strongly  marked,  and  Aimished  an  admirable  subject  for  the  fierce 
aarcasms  of  Juvenal. 

The  citizen  of  an  Italian  commonwealth  was  the  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  joined  in  one.  Like  the 
former,  he  was  timid  and  pliable,  artful  and  unscrupulous.  Bat,  like  tlie 
latter,  he  had  a  country.  Its  independence  and  prosperity  were  dear  to 
him.  If  his  character  were  degraded  by  some  mean  crimes,  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  ennobled  by  public  spirit,  and  by  an  honourable  amhitioo. 

A  vice  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  is  merely  a  vice.  The  evil 
terminates  in  itself.  A  vice  condemned  by  the  genenl  opinion  produces  a 
pernicious  effsct  oo  the  whole  character.  The  former  is  a  loctd  malady, 
the  latter  a  eonstitutiottal  taint.  When  the  reputation  of  the  offender  is 
lost,  he  too  often  flings  the  remains  of  his  virtue  after  It  in  despair.  The 
Highland  gentleman  who,  a  century  ago,  lived  by  taking  MadL  mail  from 
)us  neigbbours,  committed  the  same  crime  for  which  Wild  was  accompanied 
te  Tyburn  by  the  huzzas  of  two  hundred  thousand  people.  But  thefe  ean 
he  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  modi  leas  depraved  man  than  Wild.  The  deed 
for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  was  hanged  sinks  into  nc^lng,  when  compared 
With  the  conduct  of  the  Romm  who  treated  the  puUic  to  a  hundred  ]Mdr  of 
gladiators.  Yet  we  should  probably  wrong  such  a  Roman  if  we  auppoaed 
that  his  disposition  was  so  cruel  as  that  of  Mrs.  Brownri^.  In  oar  owa 
country,  a  woman  forfeits  her  place  in  society,  by  what,  in  a  man,  is  loo 
eomnMiuly  considered  aaan  honourable  distinction,  and,  at  worst,  as  a  venisi 
error.  The  consequence  is  notorious.  The  moral  prindple  of  a 
is  frequently  more  unpaired  by  a  aingle  lapse  from  vntue,  than  that  of  ai 
by  twenty  yean  of  intrigue.  Classical  antiquUy  would  ftiralsh  ua  with 
instance  stiooger,  if  nosaiMe,  than  those  to  which  we  have  refened. 

We  must  apply  thti  priudpie  to  the  ease  before  us.    HabiU  of  das- 
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siinulalioii  and  falsehood,  tio  doubt,  mark  a  man  of  oar  age  and  country  as 
uUerly  worthless  and  abandoned.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  similar 
jiKignieDt  would  be  just  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  of  the  middle  ages.  On 
llie  contrary,  w^  frequently  find  those  faults  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
cxNMider  as  certain  indications  pf  a  mind  altogether  depraved,  in  company 
with  great  and  good  qualities,  with  generosity,  with  benevolence,  with 
disinterestedness.  From  such  a  state  of  society,  Palamedes,  in  the  admir- 
able dialogue  of  Hume,  might  haye  drawn  illustrations  of  his  theory  as 
Mriking  as  any  of  those  with  which  Fourli  furnished  him.  These  are  not, 
we  well  know«  the  lessons  which  historians  are  generally  most  careful  to 
teaeh,  or  readers  most  willing  to  learn »  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless. 
How  Philip  disposed  his  troops  at  Ghttronea,  where  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Alps,  whether  Mary  blew  up  Damley,  or  Siquier  shot  Gharles  the  Twelfth, 
«fKl  ten  tliouBSnd  other  questions  of  the  same  description,  are  in  themselves 
unlmporUint.  The  inquiry  may  amuse  us,  but  the  decision  leaves  us  no 
wiser.  He  alone  reads  history  aright,  who,  observing  how  powerfully  cir*^ 
cmnstances  influence  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men,  how  often  vices 
liaes  into  virtues,  and  paradoxes  into  axioms,  learns  to  distinguish  what 
la  accidental  and  transitory  in  human  nature,  from  what  is  essential  and 
immutable. 

In  this  respect  no  history  suggests  more  important  reflections  than  that  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  commonwealths.  The  diaracter  of  the  Italian 
statesman  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  collection  of  contradictions,  a  phantom  as 
mOQstroos  as  the  portress  of  hell  in  MUton,  half  divinity,  half  ttiake, 
majestic  and  beautiful  above,  grovelling  and  poisonous  below.  We  see  a 
man,  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  no  connexion  with  each  otlvdr;  who 
never  hesitatoi  at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to  sedude,  who  never  wants  a 
pretext  when  he  is  inclined  to  betray.  His  cruelties  spring,  not  from  the 
beat  of  blood,  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  pow^,  but  from  deep  and 
6o<rf  meditation.  His  passions,  like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous  by 
rule,  and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury  never  forget  the  discipline  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  vast  and 
complicated  schemes  of  ambition.  Yet  his  aspect  and  language  exhibit 
nothing  but  philosophic  moderation.  Hatred  and  revenge  eat  into  his 
heart  :-^Yet  every  look  is  a  cordial  unile,  every  gesture  a  familiar  caress. 
He  never  exdtes  the  suspicion  of  his  adversary  by  petty  provocations.  His 
purpose  is  disclosed  only  when  it  is  accomplished.  His  face  is  unruffled, 
his  speech  is  courteous,  till  vigilance  is  laid  asleep,  till  a  vital  point  Is  exposed, 
till  a  sure  aim  is  taken ;  and  then  he  strikes-^for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Military  courage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish  German,  the  frivolous  and  prat-^ 
ing  Frenchman,  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard,  he  neither  possesses 
nor  values.  He  shuns  danger-^not  because  he  is  insensible  to  shame,  but 
because,  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  timidity  has  ceased  to  be  shameful., 
To  do  an  injury  openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it  secretly 
-^nd  tkt  less  profitable.  With  him  the  most  honourable  means  are-Hhe 
mrest»  the  speediest,  and  the  darkest.  He  cannot  comprehend  bow  a  man 
should  scruple  to  deceive  him  whom  he  does  not  scruple  to  destroy.  He 
would  think  it  madness  to  declare  open  hostilities  against  a  rival  whona  he 
mi^  stab  in  a  friendly  embrace,  or  poison  in  a  consecrated  wafer. 

Yat  this  man,  black  with  the  ^ices  which  «as  consider  as  most^loathsMMr 
-traitor,  hypocrite,  cowat^,  assassin-- was  by  no  means  destitute  even  of 
those  virtues  which  we  generally  consider  as  indicating  superior  elevation  of 
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character.  In  civil  courage,  in  perseverance,  in  presence  of  miod,  those 
barbarous  warriors,  who  were  foremost  in  the  battle  or  the  breach,  were  far 
his  inferiors.    Even  the  dangers  which  be  avoided,  with  a  caution  aloiast 

i)usillanimous,  never  confused  his  perceptions,  never  paralysed  his  inventive 
acuities,  never  wrung  out  one  secret  from  his  ready  tongue  and  hisinaenit- 
able  brow.  Though  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  aooom- 
plice,  he  was  a  just  and  beneficent  ruler.  With  so  much  unfairness  In  his 
policy,  there  was  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  fairness  in  his  intellect.  In-^ 
different  to  truth  in  the  transactions  of  life,  he  was  honestly  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  the  researches  of  speculation.  Wanton  cruelty  was  noC 
in  his  nature.  On  the  contrary,  where  no  political  object  was  at  stake,  hb 
disposition  was  soft  and  humane.  The  susceptibility  of  his  nerves,  and  the 
activity  of  his  imagination,  inclined  him  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  to  delight  in  the  charities  and  courtesies  of  social  life.  Perpe- 
tually descending  to  actions  which  might  seem  to  mark  a  mind  diseased 
through  all  its  faculties,  he  had  nevertheless  an  exquisite  sensibility,  both 
for  the  natural  and  the  moral  sublime,  for  every  graceful  and  every  lofty 
conception.  Habits  of  petty  intrigue  and  dissimulation  might  have  rendered 
him  incapable  of  great  general  views,  but  that  the  expanding  effect  of  his 

Ehilosophical  studies  counteracted  the  narrowing  tendency.  He  had  the 
eenest  enjoyment  of  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  fine  arts  profited 
alike  by  the  severity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  liberaUty  of  his  patronage. 
The  portraits  of  some  of  the  remarkable  Italians  of  those  times,  are  per- 
fectly in  harmony  with  this  description.  Ample  and  majestic  foreheads; 
brows  strong  and  dark,  but  not  frowning ;  eyes  of  which  the  calm  full 
gaze,  while  it  expresses  nothing,  seems  to  discern  everything ;  cheeks  pale 
with  thought  and  sedentary  habits;  lips  formed  widi  feminine  delicacy,  but 
compressed  with  more  than  masculine  decision—- mark  out  men  at  ooee 
enterprising  and  apprehensive ;  men  equally  skilled  in  detecting  the  pur- 
poses of  others,  and  in  concealing  their  own;  men  who  must  have  been 
formidable  enemies  and  unsafe  allies;  but  men,  at  the  same  time,  whose 
tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and  who  possessed  an  amplitude  and  subtlety 
of  mind  which  would  have  rendered  them  eminent  either  in  active  or  in 
contemplative  life,  and  fitted  them  either  to  govern  or  to  instruct  mankind. 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  certain  characteristic  vices,  which  prevail 
almost  universally,  which  scarcely  any  person  scruples  to  avow,  and  which 
even  rigid  moralists  but  faintly  censure.  Succeeding  generations  dynge 
the  fashion  of  their  morals,  with  their  hats  and  their  coaches;  take  some 
other  kind  of  wickedness  under  their  patronage,  and  wonder  at  the  depravity 
of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  this  all.  Posterity,  that  hi^  court  of  appeal, 
which  is  never  tired  of  eulogizing  its  own  justice  and  discernment,  ads.  on 
such  occasions,  like  a  Roman  dictator  after  a  general  mutiny  :  Finding  the 
delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all  punished,  it  selects  some  of  them  at 
hazard,  to  bear  the  whole  penalty  of  an  offence  in  which  they  are  not  moie 
deeply  implicated  than  those  who  escape.  Whether  decimation  be  a  con- 
venient mode  of  military  execution,  we  know  not;  but  we  solenmly  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  such  a  principle  into  the  philosophy*  of  his- 
tory. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  lot  has  fallen  on  Machiavelli ;  a  man  whose 
public  conduct  was  upright  and  honourable,  whose  views  of  morality,  where 
they  differed  from  those  of  the  persons  around  him,  seemed  to  have  differed 
for  the  better,  and  whose  only  fault  was,  that,  having  adopted  some  of  the 
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maxims  then  generally  Teceiyed,  he  arranged  them  more  luminously,  and 
expressed  them  more  forcibly,  than  any  other  writer. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  in  some  degree  cleared  the  personal  character  of 
Machiavelli,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  his  works.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  a  very  high  place.  The  Decennali  are  merely  abstracts  of 
the  history  of  his  own  times  in  rhyme.  The  style  and  versification  are 
seduloosly  modelled  on  those  of  Dante.  But  the  manner  of  Dante,  like  that 
of  every  other  great  original  poet,  was  suited  only  to  his  own  genius,  and 
lo  his  own  subject.  The  distorted  and  rugged  diction  which  gives  to  his 
mearthly  imagery  a  yet  more  unearthly  character,  and  seems  to  proceed 
from  a  man  labouring  to  express  that  which  is  inexpressible,  is  at  once  mean 
and  extravagant,  when  misemployed  by  an  imitator.  The  moral  poems  are 
in  every  point  superior.  That  on  Fortune,  in  particular,  and  that  on 
Opportunity,  exhibit  both  justness  of  thought  and  fertility  of  fancy.  The 
Golden  Ass  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  Romance  of 
Apuleios — a  book  which,  in  spite  of  its  irregular  plan  and  its  detestable 
style,  is  among  the  most  fascinating  in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  which  the 
merits  of  Le  Sage  and  RadcUfle,  Bunyan  and  Cr^billon,  are  singularly 
united.  The  Poem  of  Machiavelli,  which  is  evidently  unfinished,  is  care- 
fally  copied  from  the  earlier  Cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The  writer  loses  him- 
self in  a  wood.  He  is  terrified  by  monsters,  and  relieved  by  a  beautiful 
damsel.  His  protectress  conducts  him  to  a  large  menagerie  of  emblematical 
beasts,  whose  peculiarities  are  described  at  length.  The  manner  as  well  as 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  carefully  imitated.  Whole  lines  are 
transferred  from  it.  But  they  no  longer  produce  their  wonted  effect. 
Virgil  advises  the  husbandman  who  removes  a  plant  from  one  spot  to  another 
to  mark  its  bearings  on  the  cork,  and  to  place  it  in  the  same  position  with 
regard  tethe  different  points  of  the  heaven  in  which  it  formerly  stood.  A 
similar  care  is  necessary  in  poetical  transplantation.  Where  it  is  neglecled, 
we  perpetnally  see  the  flowers  of  language,  which  have  bloomed  on  one 
soil,  wither  on  another.  Yet  the  Golden  Ass  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
merit.  There  is  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  allegory,  and  some  vivid 
colouring  in  the  descriptions. 

The  Comedies  deserve  more  attention.  The  Mandragola,  in  particular, 
is  superior  to  the  best  of  Goldoni,  and  inferior  only  to  Ihe  best  of  Moli^re. 
It  is  Ibe  work  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  drama,  would 
probably  have  attained  the  highest  eminence,  and  produced  a  permanent 
and  wdutary  effect  on  the  national  taste.  This  we  infer,  not  so  much  from 
the  degree,  as  from  the  kind  of  its  excellence.  There  are  compositions 
which  indicate  still  greater  talent,  and  which  are  perused  with  still  greater 
delist,  from  which  we  should  have  drawn  very  different  conclusions. 
Books  qnite  worthless  are  quite  harmless.  The  sure  sign  of  the  general 
deeline  of  an  art  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deformity,  but  of  mis- 

S laced  beauty.   In  general,  tragedy  is  corrupted  by  eloquence,  and  comedy 
▼  wit. 

'  The  real  object  of  the  drama  is  the  exhibition  of  Ae  human  character. 
This,  we  conceive,  is  no  arbitrary  canon,  originating  in  local  and  temporary 
aasociations  like  those  which  regulate  the  number  of  acts  in  a  play,  or  of 
syllables  in  a  line.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  a  species  of  a  composition,  in 
which  every  idea  is  coloured  by  passing  through  the  medium  of  an  imagined 
naiad.    To  this  fundamental  law  every  other  regulation  is  subordinate. 
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The  situations  which  most  signally  develop  character  form  tlie  best  plot. 
The  mother  tongue  of  the  passions  is  the  best  style. 

Tliis  principle,  rightly  understood,  does  not  debar  the  poet  from  any  grace 
of  composition.  There  is  no  style  in  which  some  man  may  not,  undo' 
some  circumstances,  express  himself.  There  is  therefore  no  style  which 
the  drama  rejects,  none  which  it  does  not  occasionally  require.  It  is  in  Che 
discernment  of  place,  of  time,  and  of  person,  that  the  inferior  artists  bil. 
The  brilliant  rhodomontade  of  Hercutio,  the  elaborate  declamatioQ  of 
Antony,  are,  where  Shakspeare  has  placed  them,  natural  and  pleasiag. 
But  Dryden  would  have  made  Mercutio  challenge  Tybalt,  in  hyperboles  as 
fanciful  as  those  in  which  he  describes  the  chariot  of  Hab.  Cameille 
would  have  represented  Antony  as  scolding  and  coaxing  Gleopalra  with  aU 
the  measured  rhetoric  of  a  funeral  oration. 

No  writers  have  injured  the  Comedy  of  England  so  deeply  as  Coogtefe 
and  Sheridan.  Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished  taste.  Unhap- 
pily they  made  all  their  characters  in  their  own  likeness.  Their  works 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  legitimate  drama  which  a  transparency  bears 
to  a  painting :  no  delicate  touches : — no  hues  imperceptibly  fading  into  each 
other : — ^the  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an  universal  glare.  Outlines  and 
tints-are  forgotten  in  the  coqfimon  blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  intellect  abound ;  but  it  is  the  abundance  of  a  jungle,  not  of 
a  garden — unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty, 
rank  from  its  very  fragrance.  Every  fop,  every  boor,  every  valet,  is  a  man 
of  wit.  The  very  butts  and  dupes.  Tattle,  Urkwould,  Puff,  Acres,  oolshine 
the  whole  H6tel  de  Rambouillet.  To  prove  the  whole  systenok  of  Ibis 
school  absurd,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  the  test  which  dissolved  the 
enchanted  Florimel — ^to  place  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia,  to  contrast  the 
most  celebrated  characters  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  writers  of  whom 
we  speak,  with  the  Bastard  in  Ring  John  or  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
It  was  not  surely  from' want  of  wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  dififerenta 
manner.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  throw  Mirabel  and  •  llillamant  into  the 
shade.  All  the  good  sayings  of  the  facetious  hours  of  Absolute  and  Sorfaee 
might  have  been  clipped  from  the  single  character  of  Falstaff  without  being 
missed.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  that  fertile  mind  to  have  given  Bar- 
dolph  and  Shallow  as  much  wit  as  Prince  Hal,  and  to  have  made  Dogbenr 
and  Verges  retort  on  eadi  other  in  sparkling  epigrams.  But  he  knew,  to 
use  his  own  admirable  language,  that  such  indiscriminate  prodigality  was 
**fiam  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  end,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was, 
and  is,  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  Nature." 

This  digression  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that,  in  the  Mandragpla,  Machiavelli  has  proved  that  be 
completely  understood  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  possessed  talents 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  it.  By  the  correct  and  vigorous 
delineation  of  human  nature,  it  produces  interest  without  a  pleasing  or 
skilful  plot,  and  laughter  without  the  least  ambition  of  wit.  The  lover,  not 
a  very  delicate  or  generous  lover,  and  his  adviser  the  parasite,  are  drawn 
with  spirit.  The  hyp0|critical  confessor  is  an  admirable  portrait.  He  is,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  original  of  Father  Dominic,  the  best  comic  character  of 
Dryden.  But  old  Nicias  is  the  glory  of  the  piece.  We  cannot  caU  to  mind 
any  thing  that  resembles  him.  The  follies  which  Moli^re  ridicules  are 
those  of  affectation,  not  those  of  fatuity.    Coxcombs  and  pedants,  not 
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simpletons,  are  his  game.  Shakspeare  has  indeed  a  vast  assortment  of 
fools;  bot  the  precise  species  of  which  we  speak,  is  not,  if  we  remember 
right,  to  be  found  there.  Shallow  is  a  fool.  But  his  animal  spirits  supply, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of  cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that  of  Sir 
John  what  soda-water  is  to  champagne.  It  has  the  effervescence,  though 
not  the  body  or  the  flavour.  Slender  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  are 
fools,  troubled  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  their  folly,  which,  in  the 
lattor,  produces  a  most  edifying  meekness  and  docility,  and  in  the  former, 
awkwardness,  obstinacy,  and  confusion.  Cloten  is  an  arrogant  fool,  Osric 
a  foppish  fool,  Ajax  a  savage  fool ;  but  Nicias  is,  as  Theraites  says  of 
Pfttroclus,  a  fool  positive.  His  mind  is  occupied  by  no  strong  feeling;  it 
lakes  every  character,  and  retains  none;  its  aspect  is  diversified,  not  by 
passion,  but  by  faint  and  transitory  semblances  of  passion,  a  mock  joy,  a 
mock  fear,  a  mock  love,  a  mock  pride,  which  chase  each  other  like  shadows 
over  its  surface,  and  vanish  as  soon  as  they  appear.  He  is  just  idiot 
enough  to  be  an  object,  not  of  pity  or  horror,  but  of  ridicule.  He  bears 
some  resemblance  to  poor  Galandrino,  whose  mishaps,  as  recounted  by 
Boccacio,  have  made  all  Europe  merry  for  more  than  four  centuries.  He 
perhaps  resembles  still  more  closely  Simon  de  Villa,  to  whom  Bruno  and 
Buffalmacco  promised  the  love  of  the  Countess  Civilian.*  J^icias  is,  like 
Simon,  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  wears  the 
doctoral  fur,  renders  his  absurdities  infinitely  more  grotesque.  The  old 
Tuscan  is  the  very  language  for  such  a  being.  Its  peculiar  simplicity 
gives  even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most  brilliant  wit  an  in- 
fantine air,  generally  delightful,  but  to  a  foreign  reader  sometimes  a  Ifiltio 
ludicrous.  Heroes  and  statesmen  seem  to  lisp  when  they  use  it.  It 
becomes  Nicias  incomparably,  and  renders  all  his  silliness  infinitely  more 
silly. 

We  may  add,  that  the  verses  widi  which  the  Mandragola  is  interspersed, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited  and  correct  of  all  that  Machiavelli  has 
written  in  metre.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for  he 
has  introduced  some  of  them  in  other  places.  The  contemporaries  of  the 
author  were  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  striking  piece.  It  was  acted  at 
Florence  with  the  greatest  success.  Leo  the  Tenth  was  among  its  admirers, 
and  by  his  order  it  was  represented  at  Rome.f 

The  Glizia  is  an  imitation  of  the  Casina  of  Plautus,  which  is  itself  an 
imitation  of  the  lost  Khufovfjiivoi  of  Diphilus.  Plautus  was,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  best  Latin  writers.  His  works  are  copies ;  but  they  have  in  an 
extraordinary  d^ree  the  air  of  originals.  We  infinitely  prefer  the  slovenly 
exuberance  of  his  ftincy,  and  the  clumsy  vigour  of  bis  diction,  to  the  arlfully 
disguised  poverty  and  elegant  languor  of  Terence.  But  the  Casina  is  by 
no  means  one  of  his  best  plays ;  nor  is  it  one  which  offers  great  facilities 
to  an  imitator.  The  story  is  as  alien  from  modern  habits  of  life,  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  developed  from  the  modern  fiuhion  of  composition. 
The  lover  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  heroine  is  locked  up  in  her 
chamber  during  the  whole  action,  leaving  their  fate  to  be  decided  by  a 
foolish  fiaither,  a  cunning  mother,  and  two  knavish  servants.  Machiavelli 
has  executed  hisXask  with  judgment  and  taste.     He  has  accommodated  ilie 

*  DecADieroo,  Giorn.  viii.  Noy.  9. 

*}  Nolhiuff  can  be  more  evulent  than  that  Paulus  JoTiiu  designates  the  Mandragola  under  ihc 
same  of  the  fliciax.  We  should  not  have  noticed  what  is  so  perfectly  obvious,  vere  it  not  (hat 
Uiw  satund  and  pal|>able  misnomer  has  led  the  sagacious  and  iodusciioas  Bayle  into  a  gross  error. 
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plol  (o  a  4iff<6ren(  ^^Ae  of  society,  and  has  very  dexterously  contiecled  il 
with  (he  history  of  his  own  times.  The  relalion  of  the  trick  put  on  the 
doling  old  lover  is  exquisitely  humorous.  It  is  far  superior  to  tke  corre- 
sponding passage  in  the  Latin  comedy,  and  scarcely  yields  to  the  aocounl 
which  FalstafT  gives  of  his  ducking. 

Two  oilier  comedies  without  titles,  the  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse, 
appear  among  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  The  former  is  very  short,  tively 
enough,  but  of  no  great  value.  The  latter  we  can  scarcely  believe  to  be 
genuine.  Neither  its  merits  nor  its  defects  remind  us  of  the  reputed  author. 
It  was  flrst  printed  in  1796,  from  a  manuscript  discovered  in  the  celehrateA 
library  of  the  Strozzi.  Its  genuineness,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed, 
is  estabJished  solely  by  the  comparison  of  hands.  Our  suspicions  are 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  same  manuscript  contained  a 
description  of  the  plague  of  1527,  which  has  also,  in  oonsequeace,  heeo 
tidded  to  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  Of  this  last  composition,  the  strongest 
external  evidence  would  scarcely  induce  us  to  believe  him  guilty.  Nothing 
was  ever  written  more  detestable,  in  matter  and  manner.  The  narrations, 
Ihe  jokes,  the  lamentations,  are  all  the  very  worst  of  their  respective  kinds, 
at  once  trite  and  affected, — threadbare  tinsel  from  the  Rag-fairs  and  Mor- 
moulh-streets  of  literature.  A  foolish  schoolboy  might  perhaps  write  il, 
and,  after  he  liad  written  it,  think  it  much  finer  than  the  incomparable  in-* 
Iroduction  of  the  Decameron.  But  that  a  shrewd  statesman,  whose  eailiest 
works  are  characterized  by  manliness  of  thought  and  language,  should,  at 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  descend  to  such  puerility,  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  little  Novel  of  Belphegor  is  pleasantly  conceived,  and  pieasanUr 
told.  But  the  extravagance  of  the  satire  in  some  measure  injures  its  eSect. 
Machiavelli  was  unhappily  married;  and  his  wish  to  avenge  his  own  cause 
and  that  of  his  brethren  in  misfortune,  carried  him  beyond  even  the  licence 
of  fiction.  Jonson  seems  to  have  combined  some  hints  taken  from  Ifaii 
tale,  with  others  from  Boccacio,  in  the  plot  of  The  Devil  is  am  ji»~^ 
play  which,  though  not  the  most  highly  finished  of  his  compositloiis,  is 
perhaps  that  which  exhibits  the  strongest  proofs  of  genius. 

The  fM>litical  correspondence  of  Machiavelli,  first  published  in  17^,  is 
unquestionably  genuine,  and  highly  valuable.  The  unhappy  circumslanoes 
im  which  his  country  was  placed  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  Mfe, 
gave  extraordinary  encouragement  to  diplomatic  talents.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Charles  the  £ighlh  descended  from  the  Alps,  the  whole  character 
of  Italian  politics  was  changed.  The  governments  of  the  Peninsula  ceased 
to  form  an  independent  system.  Drawn  from  their  old  orbit  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  larger  bodies  which  now  approached  them,  they  becaoie 
mare  satellites  of  France  and  Spain.  All  their  disputes,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, were  decided  by  foreign  influence.  The  contests  of  opposite  factions 
wore  carried  on,  not  as  formerly  in  the  Senate  House,  or  in  the  market- 
place, but  in  the  aniichambers  of  Louis  and  Ferdinand.  Under  these  dr- 
cnmstances,  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  States  depended  fiir  more  on  the 
ability  of  their  foreign  agents,  than  on  the  conduct  of  those,  who  woe 
intrusted  with  the  domestic  administration .  TheambassadoK  hsid^io  discharge 
functions  far  more  delicate  than  transmitting  orders  of  knighthood,  intro- 
ducing tourists,  or  presenting  his  brethren  with  the  homage  of  his  high 
consideration.  He  was  an  advocate  to  whose  management  the  dearpst 
interests  of  his  clients  were  intrusted,  a  spy  clothed  with  an  inviolable  dia- 
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ra<^r.  Instead  of  coDSuUing  the  dignity  of  Ihoee  whom  he  represented,  bj 
a  reserved  manner  and  an  ambiguous  style,  he  was  to  plunge  into  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  which  he  resided,  to  discover  and  flatter  every 
weakness  of  the  prince  who  governed  his  employers,  of  the  favourite  who 
governed  the  prince,  and  of  the  lacquey  who  governed  the  favourite.  He 
was  to  compliment  the  mistress  and  bribe  the  confessor,  to  panegyrize  or 
supplicate,  to  laugh  or  weep,  to  accommodate  himself  to  every  capri<^,  to  Jul  I 
every  suspicion,  to  treasure  every  hint,  to  be  every  thing,  to  observe  every 
thing,  to  endure  every  thing.  High  as  the  art  of  political  intrigue  had  been 
carried  in  Italy,  these  Were  times  which  required  it  all. 

On  these  arduous  errands  Machiavelli  was  frequently  employed.  He 
was  sent  to  treat  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  with  the  Duke  of 
Valentinois.  He  was  twice  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  thrice 
at  that  of  France.  In  these  missions,  and  in  several  others  of  inferior  im- 
portance, he  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity.  His  despatches  form 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  collections  extant.  We  meet  with 
none  of  the  mysterious  jargon  so  common  in  modern  state-^papers,  the  flash- 
language  of  political  robbers  and  sharpers.  The  narratives  are  clear  and 
agreeably  written ;  the  remarks  on  men  and  things  clever  and  judicious. 
The  conversations  are  reported  in  a  spirited  and  characteristic  manner. 
We  find  ourselves  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  men  who,  during 
twenty  eventful  years,  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Their  wit  and  their 
folly,  their  fretfulness  and  their  merriment  are  exposed  to  us.  We  are 
admitted  to  overhear  their  chat,  and  to  watch  their  familiar  gestures.  It 
is  interesting  and  curious  to  recognize,  in  circumstances  which  elude  Ihe 
notice  of  historians,  the  feeble  violence  and  shallow  cunning  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth ;  (he  bustling  insignificance  of  Maximilian,  cursed  with  an  impotent 
pruriency  for  renown,  rash  yet  timid,  obstinate  yet  fickle,  always  in  a  hurry, 
yet  always  too  late ; — the  fierce  and  haughty  energy  which  gave  diguity 
to  the  eccentricities  of  Julius ; — the  soft  and  graceful  manners  which  masked 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  Borgia. 

We  have  mentioned  Borgia.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  name  of  a  man  in  whom  the  political  morality  of  Italy  was  so 
strongly  personified,  partially  blended  with  the  sterner  lineaments  of  the 
Spanish  character.  On  two  important  occasions  Machiavelli  was  admitted 
to  his  society ;  once,  at  the  moment  when  his  splendid  villany  achieved  its 
most  signal  triumph,  when  he  caught  in  one  snare  and  crushed  at  one  blow 
all  his  most  formidable  rivals ;  and  again  when,  exhausted  by  disease  and 
overwhelmed  by  misfortunes  which  no  human  prudence  could  have  averted, 
he  was  the  prisoner  of  the  deadliest  enemy  of  his  house.  These  interviews 
between  the  greatest  speculative  and  the  greatest  practical  statesman  of  (he 
age,  are  fully  described  in  the  correspondence,  and  form  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  it.  From  some  passages  in  the  Prince y  and  perhaps  also 
from  some  indistinct  traditions,  several  writers  have  supposed  a  connexion 
between  those  remarkable  men  much  closer  than  ever  existed.  The  Envoy 
has  even  been  accused  of  prompting  the  crimes  of  the  artful  and  merciless 
tvraut.  But  from  the  ofGcial  documents  it  is  clear  that  their  intercourse, 
though  ostensibly  amicable,  was  in  reality  hostile.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  imagination  of  Machiavelli  was  strongly  impressed  and 
his  speculations  on  government  coloured,  by  the  observations  which  he 
made  on  the  singular  character,  and  equally  singular  fortunes,  of  a  man 
who,  under  such  disadvantages,  had  achieved  such  exploits ;  who,  when 
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sensuality,  varied  through  ionumerable  forms,  oould  no  longer  stimuUte 
his  sated  mind,  found  a  more  powerful  and  durable  excitement  in  the  in- 
tense thirst  of  empire  and  revenge;— who  emei^ed  from  the  sloth  and 
luxury  of  the  Roman  purple,  the  first  prince  and  general  of  the  age ; — ^who, 
trained  in  an  unwarlike  profession*  formed  a  gallant  army  out  of  the  dregs 
of  an  unwarlike  people ;— who,  after  acquiring  sovereignty  by  destroying 
his  enemies,  acquired  popularity  by  destroying  his  tools  ;<^who  had  b^n 
to  employ  for  the  most  salutary  ends  the  power  which  he  had  attained  by 
the  most  atrocious  means ;  who  tolerated  within  the  sphere  of  his  iron  des- 
potism no  plunderer  or  oppressor  but  himself ;— ^nd  who  fell  at  last  amidst 
the  mingled  curses  and  regrets  of  a  people  of  whom  his  genius  liad  been 
the  wonder,  and  might  have  been  the  salvation.  Some  of  those  crimes  of 
Borgia  which  to  us  appear  the  most  odious,  would  not,  from  causes  which 
we  have  already  oonsMered,  have  struck  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  ceofniy 
with  equal  horror.  Patriotic  feeling  also  might  induce  Machiavelli  to  look 
with  some  indulgence  and  regret  on  the  memory  of  the  only  leader  who 
could  have  defended  the  ind^ndence  of  Italy  against  the  oonfedefats 
spoilers  of  Gambray. 

On  this  subject  Machiavelli  felt  most  strongly.    Indeed  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreign  tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of  that  golden  age  which  bad  pre- 
ceded the  irruption  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  were  projects  which,  at  that  time, 
fascinated  all  the  master-<spirits  of  Italy.    The  magnificent  vision  deligfited 
the  great  but  ill-regulated  mind  of  Julius.    It  divided  with  manuscripts  and 
sauces,  painters  and  falcons,  the  attention  of  the  frivolous  Leo.    It  prompt- 
ed the  generous  treason  of  Morone.     It  imparted  a  transient  energy  to  the 
feeble  mind  ^nd  body  of  the  last  Sforza.     It  excited  for  one  moment  an 
honest  ambition  in  the  false  heart  of  Pescara.    Ferocity  and  insolence  were 
not  among  the  vices  of  the  national  character.    To  the  discriminating  cruel- 
ties of  politicians,  committed  for  great  ends  on  select  victims,  the  moral  code 
of  the  Italians  was  too  indulgent.     But  though  they  might  have  recourse  to 
barbarity  as  an  expedient,  they  did  not  require  it  as  a  stimulant.    They 
turned  with  loathing  from  the  atrocity  of  the  strangers  who  seemed  to  love 
blood  for  its  own  sake ;  who,  not  content  with  subjugating,  were  impatient 
1o  destroy ;  who  found  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  razing  magnificent  cities,  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  enemies  who  cried  for  quarter,  or  suiTocating  an  unarmed 
people  by  thousands  in  the  caverns  to  which  they  had  fled  for  safety.     Such 
were  the  scenes  which  daily  excited  the  terror  and  disgust  of  a  people, 
amongst  whom,  till  lately,  the  worst  that  a  soldier  had  to  fear  m  a  pitched 
battle  was  (he  loss  of  his  horse,  and  the  expense  of  his  ransom.  The  swin- 
ish intemperan<^e  of  Switzerland,  the  wolfish  avarice  of  Spain,  the  gross 
licentiousness  of  the  French,  indulged  in  violation  of  hospitality,  of  decency, 
of  love  itself,  the  wanton  inhumanity  which  was  common  to  all  the  invaders, 
had  rendered  them  objects  of  deadly  hatred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Penin- 
sula. *  The  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated  during  centuries  of  pros- 
perity and  repose,  was  rapidly  melting  away.    The  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  oppressed  people  only  rendered  them  more  keenly  sensible  of  their 
political  degradation.    Literature  and  taste,  indeed,  still  disguised  with  a 
flush  of  hectic  loveliness  and  brilliancy  the  ravages  of  an  incurable  decay. 

•^The  opening  »(Rn3Ris  of  tlie  Fourteenth  Canto  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  gnre  a  frigfatful  ptclure 
of  the  state  of  lialir  in  those  timcB.  Yet,  itrenge  to  tay.  Aricsto  i»  speaking  of  the  coodiicl  of  ihoec 
vrho  called  themselves  AiJiea. 
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The  iron  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  soiri.  The  time  was  not  yet  come 
when  eloquence  was  to  be  gagged,  and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked — when 
the  harp  of  the  poet  was  to  be  hung  on  the  willows  of  Amo,  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  painter  to  forget  its  cunning.  Yet  a  discerning  eye 
might  even  then  have  seen  that  genius  and  learning  would  not  long 
aunrire  the  state  of  things  from  which  they  had  sprung — that  the 
great  men  whose  talents  gave  lustre  to  that  melancholy  period  had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  happier  days,  and  would  leave  no  successors 
behind  them.  The  times  which  shine  with  the  greatest  splendour  in  lite- 
rary history  are  not  always  those  to  which  the  human  mind  is  most  indebt- 
ed. Of  this  we  may  be  convinced,  by  comparing  the  generation  which 
ioilowB  them,  with  that  which  preceded  them.  The  first  fruits  which  are 
reaped  under  a  bad  system,  often  spring  from  seed  sown  under  a  good  one. 
Thua  it  was,  in  some  measure,  with  the  Augustan  age.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  age  of  Raphael  and  Arioato,  of  Aldus  and  Vida. 

Machiavelli  deeply  regretted  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  clearly 
discerned  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  It  was  the  military, system  of  the 
Italian  people  which  had  extinguished  their  valour  and  discipline,  and  ren- 
dered their  wealth  an  easy  prey  to  every  foreign  plunderer.  The  Secre- 
tary projected  a  scheme,  alike  honourable  to  his  heart  and  to  his  intellect, 
for  abolishing  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  and  organizing  a  national  mi^ 
litia. 

The  exertions  which  he  made  to  effect  this  great  object  ought  alone  to 
rescue  his  name  from  obloquy.  Though  his  situation  and  his  habits  were 
pacific,  he  studied  with  intense  assiduity  the  theory  of  war.  He  made  him-^ 
self  master  of  all  its  details.  The  Fl<Mrentine  government  entered  into  his 
views.  A  council  of  war  was  appointed.  Levies  were  decreed.  The 
indefatigable  minister  flew  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  his  design.  The  times  were,  in  some  respects,  favourable  to 
the  experiment.  The  system  of  military  tactics  had  undei^one  a  great  re- 
YoUitioo.  The  cavalry  waa  no  longer  considered  as  forming  the  strength  of 
an  army.  The  hours  which  a  citizen  eould  spare  from  his  ordinary  em- 
ployments, thou^  by  no  means  sufficient  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
exercise  of  a  man-at-arms,  might  render  him  an  useful  foot-soldier. 
The  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke,  of  plunder,  massacre,^ and  conflagration, 
might  have  conquered  that  repugnance  to  military  pursuits,  which  both 
the  industry  and  the  idleness  of  great  towns  commonly  generate.  For  a 
tioie  the  scheme  promised  well.  The  new  troops  acquitted  themselves 
respectably  in  the  field.  Machiavelli  looked  with  parental  rapture  on  the 
luccess  of  his  plan ;  and  began  to  hope  that  the  arms  of  Italy  might  once 
more  he  formidable  to  the  barbarians  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Rhine.  But 
the  tide  of  misfortune  came  on  before  the  barriers  which  should  have  with- 
stood it  were  prepared.  For  a  time,  indeed,  Florence  ^ight  be  considered 
aa  peculiarly  fortunate.  Famine  and  sword  and  pestilence  had  devastated 
the  fertile  plains  and  stately  cities  of  the  Po.  All  the  curses  denounced  of 
old  against  Tyre  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  Venice.  Her  merchants  already 
stood  afar  off,  lamenting  for  their  great  city.  The  time  seemed  near  when 
the  sea-weed  should  overgrow  her  silent  Rialto,  and  the  fisherman  wash 
hid  nets  in  her  deserted  arsenal.  Naples  had  been  four  times  conquered, 
and  reconquered,  by  tyrants  equally  indifferent  to  its  welfare,  and  equally 
greedy  for  its  spoils.  Florence,  as  yet,  had  only  to  endure  degradation  and 
extortion,  to  submit  to  the  mandates  of  foreign  powers,  to  buy  over  and 
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over  again,  at  an  enoroious  price,  what  was  already  juatiy  her  owa — to 
turn  thanks  for  being  wronged,  and  to  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right. 
She  was  at  length  deprived  of  the  blessings  even  of  this  infamous  and  ser- 
vile repose.  Her  military  and  political  institutions  were  swept  awaj  t^e- 
ther.  The  Medici  returned,  in  the  train  of  foreign  invaders,  from  (heir 
long  exile.  The  policy  of  Machiavelli  was  abandoned ;  and  his  public  ser-i 
vices  were  requited  with  poverty,  imprisonment,  and  torture. 

The  fallen  statesman  still  clung  to  his  project  with  unabated  ardour. 
With  the  view  of  vindicating  it  from  some  popular  objections,  aod  ofrelilt- 
ing  some  prevailing  errors  on  the  subject  of  military  science,  he  wrote  hb 
seven  books  on  the  Art  of  War.  This  excellent  work  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fabriao 
Colonna,  a  powerful  nobleman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  an  officer  oC 
distinguished  merit  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  visits  Florence 
on  his  way  from  Lombardy  to  bis  own  domains.  He  is  invited  lo  meet 
some  friends  at  the  house  of  Cosimo  Rucellui,  an  aimable  and  accomplished 
young  man,  whose  early  death  Machiavelli  feelingly  deplores.  Afler  par- 
taking of  an  elegant  entertainment,  they  retire  from  the  heat  into  the  most 
shady  recesses  of  the  garden.  Fabrizio  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  some  un- 
commoi^  plants.  His  host  informs  him  that,  though  rare  in  modern  days, 
they  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical  authors,  and  that  his  grand-^ 
father,  like  many  other  Italians,  amused  himself  with  practising  the  andent 
methods  of  gardening.  Fabrizio  expresses  his  regret  that  those  who,  inlat^' 
times,  affected  the  manners  of  the  old  Romans,  should  select  for  imitation 
their  most  trifling  pursuits.  This  leads  to  a  conversation  on  the  decline  of 
military  discipline,  and  on  the  best  means  of  restoring  it.  The  iostilutioB 
of  the  Florentine  militia  is  ably  defended;  and  several  improvements  are 
suggested  in  the  details. 

The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  best  fid- 
dlers in  Europe.  The  Swiss  battalion  consisted  of  pikenien,  and  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  phalanx.  The  Spaniards,  like  the  soldieis 
of  Rome,  were  armed  with  the  sword  and  the  shield.  The  victories  of 
Flaminius  and  iEmilius  over  the  Macedonian  kings  seem  to  prove  the  su- 
periority of  the  weapons  used  by  the  legions.  The  same  experimeat  had 
been  recently  tried  with  the  same  result  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  one  of 
those  tremendous  days  into  which  human  folly  and  wickedness  compress 
the  whole  devastation  of  a  famine  or  a  plague.  In  that  memorable  conflict, 
the  infantry  of  Arragou,  the  old  companions  of  Gonsalvo,  deserted  by  all 
their  allies,  hewed  a  passage  through  the  tliickest  of  the  imperial  pikes,  and 
efiecled  an  unbroken  retreat,  in  Uie  face  of  the  gendarmerie  of  De  Foix,  and 
the  renowned  artillery  of  Este.  Fabrizio,  or  rather  Machiavelli,  proposes 
to  combine  the  two  systems,  to  arm  the  foremost  lines  with  the  pike,  for  the 
purpose  of  repulsing  cavalry,  and  those  in  tlierear  with  the  sword,  as  being 
a  weapon  better  adapted  for  every  purpose.  Throughout  the  work,  the 
author  expresses  the  highest  admiration  of  the  military  science  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  maxims  which  had  been  in  vogue 
amongst  tlie  Italian  commanders  of  the  preceding  generation.  He  prefers 
infantry  to  cavalry,  and  fortifled  camps  to  fortified  towns.  He  is  inclined 
to  substitute  rapid  movements  and  decisive  engagements  for  the  iangotd 
and  dilatory  operations  of  his  countrymen.  He  attaches  very  little  impor-* 
tance  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Indeed  he  seems  to  think  that  it  ought 
scarcely  to  produce  any  change  in  the  mode  of  arming  or  of  disposing  troops. 
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The  general  lestimooy  of  hUlorinns,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  to  prove, 
that  the  Ill-constructed  and  ill-served  artillery  of  those  times,  though  useful 
in  a  siege,  v^as  of  little  value  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Of  the  tactics  of  Machiavelli  we  will  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  :  but 
we  are  certain  that  his  book  is  most  able  and  interesting.  As  a  commen* 
tary  on  the  history  of  his  times,  it  is  invaluable.  The  ingenuity,  the  grace, 
and  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  and  the  eloquence  and  animation  of  parti- 
cular parages,  must  give  pleasure  even  to  readers  who  take  no  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  PrtJice  and  the  Discourses  on  Livy  were  written  after  the  fall  of 
the  Republican  government.  The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  young  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  disgusted  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  writer  far  more  than  the  doctrines  which  have  rendered  the 
name  of  the  work  odious  in  later  times.  It  was  considered  as  an  indication 
of  political  apostasy.  The  tact  however  seems  to  have  been,  that  Bfachia- 
velli,  despairing  of  the  liberty  of  Florence,  was  inclined  to  support  any  go- 
vernment which  might  preserve  her  independence.  The  interval  which 
separated  a  democracy  and  a  despotism,  Soderini  and  Lorenzo,  seemed  to 
vanish  when  compared  with  tho  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
present  state  of  Italy,  between  the  security,  the  opulence,  and  (he  repose 
whidi  it  had  enjoyed  under  its  native  rulers,  and  the  misery  in  which  it  had 
been  plunged  since  the  fatal  year  in  which  the  first  foreign  tyrant  had  de- 
scended from  the  Alps.  Tho  noble  and  pathetic  exhortation  with  which  the 
Prince  concludes,  shows  how  strongly  the  writer  felt  upon  this  subject. 

ThePrinoe  traces  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  Man,  the  Discourses  the 
progress  of  an  ambitious  People.  The  same  principles  on  which,  in  the 
former  work,  the  elevation  of  an  individual  is  explained,  are  applied,  in  the 
latter,  to  the  longer  duration  and  more  complex  interests  of  a  society.  To 
a  modern  statesman  the  form  of  the  Discourses  may  appear  (o  be  puerile. 
In  truth,  Livy  is  not  a  historian  on  whom  much  reliance  can  be  placed,  even 
in  cases  where  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  means  of  information. 
And  his  first  Decade,  to  which  Machiavelli  has  confined  himself,  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  more  credit  Uian  our  Chronicle  of  British  Kings  who  reigned  be- 
fore the  Roman  invasion.  But  his  commentator  is  indebted  to  him  for  little 
more  than  a  few  texts  which  he  might  as  easily  have  extracted  from  the 
Vulgate  or  the  Decameron.     The  whole  train  of  thought  is  original. 

On  the  peculiar  immorality  which  has  rendered  the  Prince  unpopular, 
and  which  is  almost  equally  discernible  in  the  Discourses,  we  have  already 
given  our  opinion  at  length.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  it  belonged 
rather  to  the'age  than  to  the  man,  that  it  was  a  partial  taint,  and  by  no. 
means  implied  general  depravity.  We  cannot  however  deny  that  it  is  a  great 
blemish,  and  that  it  considerably  diminishes  the  pleasure  which,  in  other 
respects,  those  works  must  afford  to  every  intelligent  mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  healthful  and  vigorous  con- 
stitution of  the  understanding  than  that  which  these  works  indicate.  The 
qualities  of  the  aclive  and  the  contemplative  statesman  appear  lo  have  been 
blended,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  into  a  rare  and  exquisite  harmony.  11  is 
skill  in  the  details  of  business  had  not  been  acquired  at  the  expense  of  his 
general  powers.  It  had  not  rendered  his  mind  less  comprehensive ;  but  it 
had  served  to  correct  his  speculations,  and  lo  impart  lo  them  that  vivid  and 
practical  character  which  so  widely  distinguishes  Ihem  from  the  vapiie 
theories  of  most  political  philosophers. 
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Every  maD  who  has  seen  (he  world  knows  that  nothing  is  so  useless  as 
a  general  maxim.  If  it  be  very  moral  and  very  true,  il  may  serve  for  a 
copy  lo  a  charily-boy ..  If,  like  diose  of  Rochefoucault,  it  be  sparkling  and 
whimsical,  it  may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an  essay.  But  few,  indeed, 
of  the  many  wise  apophthegms  which  have  been  uttered,  from  the  time  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  to  that  of  Poor  Richard,  have  prevented  a  single 
foolish  action .  We  give  the  highest  and  the  most  peculiar  praise  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  MachiavelH,  wheu  we  say  that  they  may  frequently  be  of  real  use 
in  regulating  conduct — not  so  much  because  they  aremore  just,  or  more 
profound,  than  those  which  might  be  culled  from  other  authors,  as  because 
they  can  be  more  readily  applied  to  the  problems  of  real  life.' 

There  are  errors  in  these  works.    But  they  are  errors  which  a  writer, 
situated  like  Hachiavelli,  could  scarcely  avoid.    They  arise,  for  the  most 
part,  from  a  single  d^ect  which  appears  to  us  to  pervade  his  whole  system. 
In  his  political  scheme,  the  means  had  been  more  deeply  considered  than 
the  ends.    The  great  principle,  that  societies  and  laws  exist  only  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  sum  of  private  happiness,  is  not  recogoised  with 
sufficient  clearness.     The  good  of  the  body,  distinct  from  the  good  of  the 
members,  and  sometimes  hardly  compatible  with  it,  seems  to  be  the  object 
which  he  proposes  to  himself.    Of  all  political  fallacies,  this  has  had  the 
widest  and  the  most  mischievous  operation.   The  state  of  society  in  the  little 
commonwealths  of  Greece,  the  close  connexion  and  natural  dependence  of 
the  citizens,  aud  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  tended  to  encourage  an 
opinion  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could  hardly  be  called  erroneous. 
The  interests  of  every  individual  were  inseparably  bound  up  with  those  of 
the  state.    An  invasion  destroyed  his  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  drove  him 
from  his  home,  and  compelled  him  to  encounter  all  the  hard^ps  of  a 
military  life.     A  peace  restored  him  to  security  and  comfort.     A  Ticlory 
doubled  the  number  of  his  slaves.    A  defeat  perhaps  made  him  a  stave  him- 
self.   When  Pericles,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  told  the  Athenians  that,  if 
their  country  triumphed,  their  private  losses  would  speedily  be  repaired: 
but  that,  if  their  arms  failed  of  success,  every  individual  amongst  them  weoM 
probably  be  ruined,  ^— 4ie  spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.    He  spoke  lo  men 
whom  the  tribute  of  vanquished  cities  supplied  with  food  and  clothing,  with 
the  luxury  of  the  bath  and  the  amusements  of  the  theatre,  on  whom  fhe 
greatness  of  (heir  country  conferred  rank,  and  before  whom  the  members 
of  less  prosperous  communities  trembled ;— and  to  men  who,  in  case  of  a 
change  in  the  public  fortunes,  would,  at  least,  be  deprived  of  every  comfort 
and  every  distinaion  which  they  enjoyed.    To  be  butchered  on  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  their  city — lo  be  dragi^  in  chains  to  a  slave-^narket — lo  see 
one  child  torn  from  them  to  dig  in  the  quarries  of  Sicily,  and  another  to 
guard  the  harems  of  Persepolis — those  were  the  frequent  and  probable  con- 
sequences of  national  calamities.  Hence,  among  the  Greeks,  patriotism  be- 
came a  governing  principle,  or  rather  an  ungovernable  passion.    Both  their 
legislators  and  their  philosophers  took  it  for  granted,  that,  in  providing  for 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  the  state,  they  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people.     The  writers  of  the  Roman  empire  lived  under 
despots,  into  whose  dominion  a  hundred  nations  were  melted  down,  and 
whose  gardens  would  have  covered  the  litUe  commonwealths  of  Phliiis  and 
riataea.    Yet  they  continued  to  employ  the  same  language,  and  to  cant 
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about  Ibe  duty  of  sacrificing  every  thing  to  a  country  to  which  they  owed 
nothing* 

Causes  similar  to  those  which  had  influenced  the  disposition  of  theGreeks»^ 
operated  powerfully  on  the  less  vigorous  and  daring  character  of  the  Italians. 
They,  too,  were  members  of  small  communities.  Every  man  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, — a  partaker 
in  its  wealth  and  its  poverty,  in  its  glory  and  its  shame.  In  the  age  of 
Machiavelii,  this  was  peculiarly  the  case.  Public  events  had  produced  an 
immense  sum  of  money  to  private  citizens.  The  Northern  invaders  had 
bfoi^t  want  to  their  boards,  infamy  to  their  beds,  fire  to  their  roofs,  and 
the  knife  to  their  throats.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  lived  in  times  like 
these,  should  overrate  the  Importance  of  those  measures  by  which  a  nation 
is  rendered  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  undervalue  those  which 
make  it  prosperous  within  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  political  treatises  of  Machiavelii,  (ban 
the.faimess  of  mind  which  they  indicate.  It  appears  where  the  author  is 
in  the  wrong,  almost  as  strongly  as  where  he  is  in  the  right.  He  never  ad- 
vances a  false  opinion  because  it  is  new  or  splendid,  because  he  can  clothe 
it  in  a  happy  phrase,  or  defend  it  by  an  ingenious  sophism.  His  errors  are 
at  once  explained,  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  They  evidently  were  not  sought  out;  they  lay  in  his  way,  and 
could  scaroely  be  avoided.  Such  mistdies  must  necessarily  be  committed 
by  early  speculators  in  every  science. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  Prince  and  the  Discourses 
with  the  Spirit  of  Laws.    Montesquieu  enjoys,  perhaps,  a  wider  celebrity 
than  any  political  writer  of  modern  Europe.    Something  he  doubtless  owes 
to  his  merit,  but  much  more  to  his  fortune.    He  had  the  good  luck  of  a 
valentine.    He  caught  the  eye  of  the  French  nation,  at  the  moment  when 
it  waa  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of  political  and  religious  bigotry;  and, 
in  consequence,  he  became  a  favourite.    The  English,  at  that  time,  con- 
sidered a  Frenchman  who  talked  about  constitutional  checks  and  fundamental 
laws  as  a  prodigy  not  less  astonishing  than  the  learned  pig  or  the  musical 
infant.    Specious  but  shallow,  studious  of  effect,  indifferent  to  truth,  eager 
to  build  a  system,  but  careless  of  collecting  those  materials  out  of  which 
alone  a  sound  and  durable  system  can  be  built,  he  constructed  theories  as 
rapidly,  and  as  slightly,  as  card-houses, — no  sooner  projected  than  com- 
pleted-*no  sooner  completed  than  blown  away— no  sooner  blown  away 
than  forgotten.    Machiavelii  errs  only  because  his  experience,  acquired  in 
a  very  peculiar  state  of  society,  could  not  always  enable  him  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  institutions  differing  from  those  of  which  he  had  observed  the 
operation.   Montesquieu  errs,  because  he  has  a  fine  thing  to  say,  and  is  re- 
solved to  say  it.    If  the  phenomena  which  lie  before  him  will  not  suit  his 
purpose,  all  history  must  be  ransa<^ed.  If  nothing  established  by  authentic 
testimony  can  be  raked  or  chipped  to  suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesis,  he 
puts  up  with  some  monstrous  fable  about  Siam,  or  Bantam,  or  Japan,  told 
by  writers  compared  with  whom  Lucian  and  Gulliver  were  veracious — liara 
by  a  double  ri^,  as  travellers  and  as  Jesuits. 

Propriety  of  thought,  and  propriety  of  diction,  are  commonly  found 
together.  Obscurity  and  affectation  are  the  two  greatest  faults  of  style. 
Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs  from  confusion  of  ideas;  and  the 
same  wish  to  dazzle,  at  any  cost,  which  produces  affectation  in  the  manner 
of  a  writer,  is  likely  to  produce  sophistry  in  his  reasonings.    The  judicious 
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and  candid  mind  of  Machiavelli  shows  itself  in  his  luminous,  manly,  and 
polished  language.  The  style  of  Montesquieu,  on  the  other  band,  iodicalei 
in  every  page  a  lively  and  ingenious,  but  an  unsound  mind.  Every  trick 
of  expression,  from  the  mysterious  conciseness  of  an  oracle  to  the  flipinoey 
of  a  Parisian  coxcomb,  is  employed  to  disguise  the  fallacy  of  some  positions, 
and  the  triteness  of  others.  Absurdities  are  brightened  into  epigrams; — 
truisms  are  darkened  into  enigmas.  It  is  vrith  difficulty  that  the  strongest 
eye  can  sustain  the  glare  with  which  some  parts  are  illuminated,  or  pene- 
trate the  shade  in  which  others  are  concealed. 

The  political  works  of  Machiavelli  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from  the 
mournful  earnestness  which  he  manifests  whenever  he  touches  on  topias 
connected  with  the  calamities  of  his  native  land.  It  is  difficult  to  conceivB 
any  situation  more  painful  than  that  of  a  great  man«  condemned  to  watch  the 
lingering  agony  of  an  exhausted  country,  to  tend  it  during  the  alt^nato  fits 
of  stupefaction  and  raving  which  precede  its  dissolution,  to  see  the  symptoms 
of  vitality  disappear  one  by  one,  till  nothing  is  left  but  coldoesB,  darkness, 
and  corruption.  To  this  joyless  and  tliankless  duty  viras  MachiaveUi 
called.  In  the  energetic  language  of  the  prophet,  he  was  "mad  for  the  sight 
of  his  eyes  which  he  saw" — disunion  in  the  council,  efieminacy  in  the 
camp,  liberty  extinguished,  commerce  decaying,  national  honour  sullied, 
an  enlightened  and  flourishing  people  given  over  to  the  ferocity  of  ignoraat 
savages.  Though  his  opinions  had  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  that  political 
immorality  which  was  common  among  his  countrymen,  his  natural  dia* 
position  seems  to  have  been  rather  stern  and  impetuous  than  pliant  and  art- 
ful. When  the  misery  and  degradation  of  Florence,  and  the  foul  outrags 
which  he  had  himself  sustained,  raised  his  mind,  the  smooth  craft  of  his 
profession  and  his  nation  is  exchanged  for  the  honest  bitterness  of  scorn  and 
anger.  He  speaks  like  one  sick  of  the  calamitous  times  and  abject  people 
among  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  He  pines  for  the  strength  and  glory  of  ancicBl 
Rome,  for  the  fasces  of  Brutus  and  the  sword  of  Scipio,  the  gravity  of  the 
curule  chair,  and  the  bloody  pomp  of  the  triumphal  sacrifice.  He  seems 
to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  when  eight  hundred  thousand  Italian 
warriors  sprung  to  arms  at  the  rumour  of  a  Gallic  invasion.  He  breadies 
all  the  spirit  of  those  intrepid  and  hauglUy  patricians,  who  forgot  the  dearest 
ties  of  nature  in  the  claims  of  public  duty,  who  looked  With  disdain  on  the 
elephants  and  on  the  gold  of  Pyrrhus,  and  listened  with  unaltered  eomposrae 
to  the  tremendous  tidings  of  Ganne.  Like  an  ancient  triple  deformed  by 
the  barbarous  architecture  of  a  later  age,  his  character  acquires  an  tnlerest 
from  the  very  circumstances  which  debase  it.  The  original  proportions  are 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast  which  they  present  to  the  mean  and 
incongruous  additions. 

The  iufluence  of  tlie  sentiments  which  we  have  described,  was  not  ap- 
parent in  his  writings  alone.  His  enthusiasm,  barred  from  the  career 
which  it  would  have  selected  for  itself,  seems  to  have  found  a  vent  in  des- 
perate levity.  He  enjoyed  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  outraging  the  opinions 
of  a  society  which  he  despised.  He  became  careless  of  those  decencies 
which  were  expected  from  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  in  the  literary 
and  political  world.  The  sarcastic  bitterness  of  his  conversation  disgiisled 
those  who  were  more  inclined  to  accuse  his  licentiousness  than  their  owa 
degeneracy,  and  who  .were  unable  to  conceive  the  strength  of  those  emotions 
which  are  concealed  by  the  jesJs  of  the  wretched,  and  by  the  follies  of 
the  wise.  '        ^' 
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The  historkftl  works  of  Mftcbiavelli  still  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
life  of  Gastrueck)  Casiracani  will  occupy  us  for  a  very  short  time,  and  would 
scarcely  have  demanded  our  notice,  had  it  not  attracted  a  much  greater 
filiare  of  publie  attention  than  it  deserves.  Few  books,  indeed,  could  be 
more  interesting  than  a  careful  and  judicious  acoDunt,  from  such  »  pen,  of 
the  illustrious  Prince  of  Lucca,  the  most  eminent  of  those  Italian  chiefe, 
who,  like  Pisistratus  and  Gelon,  acquired  a  pover  felt  rather  than  seen,' 
and  resting,  not  on  law  or  on  prescription,  but  oi  the  public  favour  and  on 
Ibcir  great  personal  qualities.  Such  a  work  would  exhibit  to  us  the  real 
nature  of  that  species  of  sovereignty,  so  singular,  and  so  often  misunder- 
stood, which  the  Greeks  denominated  tyfomny,  aid  which,  modified  in  some 
degree  by  the  feudal  system,  re-«ppeared  in  th«  commonwealths  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Tuscany.  But  this  little  composition  of  Machiavelli  is  in  no 
sense  a  history.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  fideKty.  It  is  a  trifle,  and  not 
a  very  successful  trifle.  It  is  scarcely  more  aithentic  than  the  novel  of- 
Aelphegor,  and  is  very  much  duller. 

The  last  great  work  of  this  illustrious  man  wis  the  History  of  his  native 
city.  It  was  written  by  the  command  of  the  ?ope,  who,  as  chief  of  the 
house  of  Medici,  was  at  that  time  sovereign  of  Florence.  The  characters  of 
Cosmo,  of  Piero,  and  of  Lorenzo,  are,  howevar,  treated  with  a  freedom 
and  impartiality  equally  honourable  jto  the  writer  and  to  the  patron.  The 
miseries  and  humiliations  of  dependence,  the  Iread  which  is  more  bitter 
than  every  other  food,  the  stairs  which  are  mire  painful  than  every  other 
ascent,*  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machiarelli.  The  most  corrupting 
post  in  a  corruptiRg  profession,  Ivad  not  depmred  the  generous  heart  of 
Clement. 

The  History  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fruit  amuch  industry  or  research. 
It  is  unquestionably  inaccurate.  But  it  is  elegnt,  lively,  and  picturesque, 
beyond  any  other  in  the  Italian  language.  Tb  reader,  we  believe,  carries 
away  from  it  a  more  vivid  and  a  more  failhbl  impression  of  the  national 
character  and  manners  than  from  more  corret  accounts.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  book  belongs  rather  to  ancient  than  to  modern  literature.  It  is 
in  the  style,  not  of  Davila  and  Clarendon,  bi  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus: 
and  the  classical  histories  may  almost  be  calld  romances  founded  in  fact. 
The  relation  is,  no  doubt,  in  all  its  principal  »oints,  strictly  (rue.  But  the 
numerous  Httle  incidents  which  heighten  the  in^rest,  the  words,  the  gestures, 
the  looks,  are  evidently  furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the  author.  The 
fiashion  of  later  times  is  different.  A  more  eacl  narrative  is  given  by  the 
writer.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  eact  notions  are  conveyed  to 
the  reader.  The  best  portraits  are  those  in  libich  there  is  a  slight  mixture 
of  caricature ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that  thebest  histories  are  not  those  in 
which  a  little  of  the  exaggeration  of  fictitiouinarrative  is  judiciously  em- 
ployed. Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ;  but  luch  is  gained  in  effect.  The 
iafnter  lines  are  neglected ;  but  the  great  oaracteristic  features  are  im- 
printed on  the  mind  for  ever. 

The  History  terminates  with  the  death  I  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Ma- 
chiavelli had,  it  seems,  intended  to  continucit  to  i^  later  period.  But  his 
death  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design  and  the  melancholy  task  of 
recording  the  desolation  and  shame  of  Italy  levolved  on  Guicciardini. 

Machiavelli  lived  long  enough  to  see  til  commencement  of  the  last 

*  T>ante.  PttraHiao,  Cam  xvii. 
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struggle  for  Florenline  liberty.  Soon  after  his  death,  monarchy  was  Goally 
established, — not  such  a  monarchy  as  that  of  which  Cosmo  had  Uid  the 
foundations  deep  in  the  constilutioD  and  feelings  of  his  oouDtrymefi,  and 
which  Lorenzo  had  embellished  with  the  trophies  of  every  scieDoe  and  e^ery 
art ;  but  a  loathsome  tyranny,  proud  and  mean,  cruel  and  feeble,  bigoCled 
and  lascivious.  The  character  of  Machiavelli  was  hateful  to  the  new 
masters  of  Italy ;  and  those  parts  of  his  theory  which  were  in  strict  aocor- 
dance  with  their  own  daly  practice,  afforded  a  pretext  for  blackeDiBg  his 
memory.  His  works  were  misrepresented  by  the  learned,  miseonstmed  fay 
the  ignorant,  censured  by  the  church,  abused  with  all  the  rancour  of  simu- 
lated virtue,  by  the  mioioos  of  a  base  despotism,  and  the  priests  of  a  baser 
superstition.  The  name  )f  the  man  whose  genius  had  illuminated  all  the 
dark  places  of  policy,  and  to  whose  patriotic  wisdom  an  oppressed  people 
had  owed  their  last  chaiice  of  emancipation  and  revenge,  passed  into  a 
proverb  of  infamy.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  his  bones  lay  on- 
distinguished.  At  length,  an  English  nobleman  paid  the  last  honouis  to  the 
greatest  statesman  of  Floreoce.  In  the  church  of  Santa'  Crooe,  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memorf ,  which  is  contemplated  with  reverence  by  all 
who  can  distinguish  the  vrtues  of  a  great  mind  through  the  corruptions  of 
a  degenerate  age; — and  wkich  will  be  approached  with  still  deeper  homage 
when  the  object  to  which  his  public  life  was  devoted  shall  be  attained, — 
when  the  foreign  yoke  shal  be  broken,  when  a  second  Proccita  shall  avesga 
the  wrongs  of  Naples,  whei  a  happier  Rienzi  shall  restore  the  good  estate 
of  Rome,  when  the  street*  of  Florence  and  Bologna  shall  again  resound 
with  their  ancient  war-cry-^Pii^A>;  popolo;  mwriaiM  i  tiramnif^ 
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Jefferson's  understanding ind  character  were  of  a  plain,  bold,  and  prao- 
tical  cast — full  of  activity  aii  strength.  But  neither  in  his  politics,  science 
or  literature,  do  wc  see  any^ign  of  genius  or  depth.  His  speculations  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  ourmriosity  to  learn  the  opinions  of  so  celebrated 
a  person.  There  is  scarce  atincture  visible  from  first  to  last,  among  all  hk 
multifarious  disquisitions,  oireal  philosophical  sagacity,  inventive  obser- 
vatlon,  or  refinement  of  tasti.  Independent  and  incorruptible  himself,  he 
was  proud  of  the  virtue  of  tb  party  with  which  he  acted,  and  confident  in 
his  belief  that  the  popular  wll,  whilst  unvitiated  by  the  perverse  laws  and 
corrupt  habits  of  communitis  where  commerce  and  distinction  of  orders 
had  prevailed,  might  be  trustd  as  the  sole  principle  of  government.  This 
personal  uprightness,  and  ths  confiding  reliance  in  the  trustworthiness  o( 
human  nature,  under  such  crcumstances,  at  least,  as  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  placed  in,  ar  in  singular  contrast  with  the  boundless  sus- 
picions he  is  always  broodingover  in  the  case  of  his  federal  opponents,  and 

*  The  character  of  Machiaf«11i  is  bdulifiilty  and  i^raphically  delineated  in  the  Review  of  (he 
first  part  of  Dugald  Stewart's  Introduoon  to  the  Bncyclopedia  Briianoioa.  The  article  di^pkyt 
great  and  various  erudition,  contains  seeral  masterly  vkelches  of  our  most  distiDguisked  pUne* 
phers,  and  is  written  with  power,  digoii,  and  elegance.  It  was  contributed  by  Sir  James  Mac- 
kintosh.    See  Vol.  xxTii.  pegeSO^. 

f  Jefferson's  Memoirs  and  Corresponence.  Now  first  published  from  the  Orighial  Maimacffipls, 
edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  4  Vols.  8vo.  London,  1929.— Vol.  It.  page  496.  July, 
1830. 
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the  flweepiog  denunciations  which  he  promulgates  against  the  privileged 
classes  of  Europe. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  constantly  pining  after  what  he  fell  to  be  his 
true  vocation.  The  interest  which  attends  the  literary  pursuits  and  opi« 
Dions  of  men  eminent  in  the  practical  part  of  life,  has  led  us  to  look  atten- 
tively for  the  traces  of  them  scattered  up  and  down  these  volumes.  They 
show  him  to  have  been  so  plainly  destined  for  an  enterprising  scholar,  rather 
than  a  master,  that  we  cannot  count  him  as  one  of  the  sacrifices  which,  in 
free  countries,  the  sciences  are  always  offering  up  at  the  altar  of  patriotism 
or  ambition.  The  NoteB  on  Virginia  (his  only  professed  work)  were  ori- 
ginally written  as  answers  to  some  questions  put  to  him  by  a  foreigner.  A 
French  translation  of  some  private  copies  having  appeared,  their  publication 
in  1787  became  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
of  useful  knowledge,  told  very  agreeably.  But  the  most  striking  thing 
about  them,  is  the  evidence  which  they  give  of  some  secret  force  of  cha- 
racter behind,  by  producing  an  effect  out  of  all  proportion  either  with  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject,  or  any  apparent  superiority  in  the  author. 
There  is  a  weightiness,  certainly,  always  in  good  sense,  "when  it  is  at  once 
earnest  and  unpretending.  But  sincerity  and  moral  courage  are  imposing 
auxiliaries;  and  these  great  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  not  more 
strongly  exhibited  in  «iter-life,  than  in  the  directness  with  which  he 
here  tells  the  Virginians  what  he  thinks  the  truth,  on  such  irritable  questions 
as  slavery  and  their  own  defective  constitution,  however  unpalatable  the 
truths  might  be.  '      . 

Jefferson,  as  the  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  representative  of  a  country 
whose  revolutionary  precedent  was  regarded  as  so  perfect  a  model,  Uiat  its 
authority  was  ''  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible,  open  to  explanation,  but 
not  to  question,"  had  extraordinary  opportunities,  whilst  at  Paris,  of  ascer- 
taining the  course  which  the  French  Revolution  was  about  to  take.  His 
opinions,  however,  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  though  he 
made  all  proper  allowances  for  ''  three  ages  without  national  morality,"  and 
thought  that  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  who  began  that  bold  experiment 
were  not  sufficiently  virtuous  and  enlightened  themselves  to  reap  Uie  fruits 
of  it,  yet  he  left  France,  satisfied  that  all  would  end  happily  in  a  year.  •His 
criticisms  in  philosophy  frequently  eyince  as  little  foresight  and  compre- 
hensiveness as  his  most  sanguine  political  anticipations.  Jle  informs  us  of 
an  Abb6  at  Paris,  in  i788,  who  had  shaken,  if  not  destroyed,  the  received 
theory  for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.  He  considers  the 
merit  of  Herschel  to  be  confined  to  that  of  being  a  good  optician  only.  He 
had  not  the  prejudice  of  Buffon  to  speak  of  chemistry  as  a  kind  of  cookery, 
and  to  put  the  laboratory  on  a  footing  with  the  kitchen ;  but  he  censures 
Lavoisi^re's  attempt  at  introducing  a  systematic  nomenclature,  as  probably 
an  age  too  soon,  and  as  calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  science  by  a 
jargon,  in  which  the  reformation  of  tliis  year  must  be  again  reformed  the 
next,  ^ot  being  fond  of  merely  abstract  reading,  it  is  not  singular  that  he 
should,  apparently,  have  had  no  fixed  opinions  on  the  mettphysics  of  mo- 
rals :  since  they  are  in^portant  only  as  a  matter  of  abstract  reasoning ;  for 
nature,  fortunately,  has  taken  care. that  a  difference  in  our  premises  here 
makes  no  difference  in  our  conclusion.  In  one  place  it  is  said,  that  '*  mo- 
rals are  too  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  to  be  risked  on  Ute  uncertain 
combinations  of  the  head.  She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  sen-- 
timent,  not  in  science.    For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  who 
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are  not.  What  would  have  become  of  them  ?  The  moral  sense  is  as  mueh 
a  part  of  a  man  as  his  leg  or  arm.  State  a  moral  case  to  a  ploughman  and 
a  professor/'  etc.  Afterwards,  thanking  Dr.  Price  for  a  copy  of  his  book, 
he  agrees,  '*  we  may  well  admit  morality  to  hQ  the  child  of  the  understand- 
ing, rather  than  of  the  senses,  when  we  observe  that  it  beoomes  dear  to  ns 
as  the  latter  weaken,  and  as  the  former  grows  stronger  by  time  and  expe- 
rience, till  the  hour  arrives  in  which  all  other  objects  lose  ^eir  Talue."  At 
a  later  period,  he  returns  to  the  belief,  that  a  moral  sense  is  as  mw^  a  part 
of  our  constitution  as  the  sense  of  seeing.  Our  English  moralists  wtU  be 
more  surprised  at  the  standard  work  on  this  subject  which,  when  writing 
to  his  ward,  he  puts  at  the  head  of  the  good  t>ooks  that  are  to  enooarage  and 
direct  his  feelings:  *' The  writings  of  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best 
course  of  morality  that  ever  was  written  " 

Jefferson  was  American  to  the  back-bone.    A  boiling  temperament  woaM 
make  him  naturally  '*  a  good  hater;"  but  a  love  of  his  country,  and  what 
he  supposed  to  be  her  interests,  steadily  guided  him  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  antipathy.     His  general  thirst  for  knowledge  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  passion,  and  mainly  directed  to  those  sources  whidi  were  likely 
to  satisfy  not  only  his  curiosity,  but  his  patriotic  feelings.    His  investigations 
into  Climate  condude  with  a  preference  of  that  of  America  (principally  oo 
account  of  i(s  greater  clearness)  over  that  of  the  parts  of  Europe  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.     His  reasonable  dental  of  the  theory,  by  which  Raynal 
supposes  that  Europeans  migrating  to  America  must  degenerate,  leads  him 
to  question  also  the  fact,  as  copied  by  De  Paw  and  Robertson  frofn  Ulloa, 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  native  Indisins ;  and  to  doubt  as  an  unwarrantable 
assumption,  the  excess  of  moisture,  to  which  Buflfon  had  attributed  this  re- 
suit.    Jefferson  had  collected,  at  one  time,  fifty  vocabularies  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  within  his  reach,  extending  to  about  two  hundred  and  6fly  words. 
Of  these  about  seventy-three  words  were  common  to  the  Asiatic  lists  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  words,  as  formed  by  Pallas.    A  comparison  of  languages 
seems  the  only  chance  of  furnishing  something  like  a  key  among  the 
hundred  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes.    But  there  was 
also  ^  stimulating  encouragement  in  the  suspicion  Jefferson  entertained, 
thatafarther  investigation  would  show  a  greater  number  of  radical  languages 
among  the  nations  of  America,  than  among  those  of  the  other  hemi^here. 
It  will  be  poor  consideration  to  the  melancholy  remnants,  gradually  driven 
towards  the  western  side  of  the  Missisippi,  to  learn  that  they  come,  if  of  a 
poor  family,  yet  of  an  ancient  house.     On  another  question,  the  rig|it  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  to  invent  new  words  toward  recruiting  the  English 
language^  we  readily  admit  their  title  to  be  quite  equal  to  our  own.     As 
yet,   however,  no  proof  of  their  *'  process  of  sound  eulogisation'*  has 
reached  us,  by  which  we  can  recognise  that  any  progress  has  '*  been  made 
towards  furnishing,  after  the  looians,  a  second  example  of  a  colonial  dialect 
improving  on  its  primitive.''    The  following  burst  of  philological  admi- 
ration  represents  so  little  our  own  opinion  of  the  two  languages  which  it 
compares,  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  judge  on  the  successfulness  of 
any  such  experiment.     *'  What  a  language  has  the  French  become  since 
the  date  of  their  Revolution,  by  the  free  introduction  of  new  words!    The 
most  copious  and  eloquent  in  the  living  worM,  and  equal  to  the  Greek,  had 
not  that  been  regularly  modifiable  almost  ad  infinitmm"    In  case  the 
malignant  saying,  that  their  Adam  and  Eve  came  out  of  Newgate,  should 
he  assumed  by  any  body  as  a  fact  explanatory  of  any  supposed  peculiarity 
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Id  llieir  Dalional  character  or  speech,  the  proportion  of  the  people  to  whom 
Utia  disreputable  pedigree  can  apply,  is  mentioned  as  far  too  small  to  have 
left  any  trace.  Two  thousand  are  staled  to  be  the  whole  number  of  male- 
Du^toTS  sent  out;  and  four  thousand  to  he  more  than  they  and  their  de- 
scendants at  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Ndtiody  was  eyer  more  aware  than  Jefferson  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaiu- 
iiig  a  republican  form  of  government  under  any  circumstances,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so,  except  under  the  tnost  favourable;  The  singular 
disposition  of  men  to  (quarrel  and  divide  into  parties^  after  the  experience 
of  Anfterica,  in  *'  the  Committee  of  States,'*  and  the  example  of  the  Directory 
of  France,  he  considered  to  be  an  element  in  human  nature,  fatal  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  executive  consisting  of  a  plurality.  It  was  on  the  first  of  these 
occasions,  that  Franklin,  illustrating  his  opinions,  as  usual ^  under  an  apo- 
logue, told  him.  the  story  of  the  two  men,  left  in  charge  of  Eddy  stone  Light- 
house for  the  winter,  who  were  found  not  on  speaking  terms  with  each 
other  in  the  spring.  A  community  of  Tories  would  still  find  cause  of 
contention;  but  the  seeds  of  schism  exist  still  more  positively  in  the  fact, 
that "  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  those  of  nature.  They  exist  in  all 
countries,  whether  called  iff  these  names  or  by  those  of  Aristocrats  and 
Oemocrats,-^C9/e  dfoit  and  Coie  gauebe, — Ultras  and  Radicals, — Serviles 
and  Liberals.  The  sickly,  weakly,  timid  man  fears  the  people,  and  is  a 
Tory  by  nature.  The  healthy,  strong*  and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and 
18  a  Whig  by  nature/'  The  distinction  thus  stated,  imposes  upon  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasts  for  freedom,  the  necessity  of  enquiring  in  each 
oase  what  is  the  character  of  the  people,  and  how  far  it  can  be  trusted 
with  the  reins.  Much  will  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  on  our  ge- 
neral view  of  human  nature,  and  on  the  probability  of  its  approach- 
ing any  greater  degree  of.  perfection  than  it  has  hitherto  attained.  Jef-^ 
ferson,  speaking  of  Washington,  says,  ''He  has  often  declared  to  me, 
that  he  considered  our  new  constitution  as  an  experiment  on  the  practicability 
of  republican  government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man  could  be 
trusted  for  his  own  good ;  that  he  was  determined  the  experiment  should 
bav^  a  fair  trial;  and  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of 
our  government.  He  was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to 
gloomy  apprehensions;  and  I  was  ever  persuaded,  that  a  belief  that  we 
must  at  length  end  in  something  like  a  British  Constitution^  had  some 
weight  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  etc.,  calculated  to  pre^ 
pare  us  for  a  change  which  he  believed  possible;  and  tp  let  it  come  on 
with  as  little  shock  as  might  be  to  the  public  mind."  According  to  Jefferson, 
Washington  had  less  confidence  in  the  capability  of  man  for  political  self- 
government  than  Jefferson  had  himself — Adams  less  than  Washington—* 
and  Hamilton  less  than  Adams.  These  were  the  shades  of  difference, 
which  the  fury  of  parly  deepened,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  darkest 
contracts  under  the  most  odious  suspicions.  Jefferson's  own  confidence, 
indeed,  is  in  man  only  as  he  is  found  in  America,  and  there  only  for  a 
season.  Agricultural  habits  and  education  are  laid  down  as  the  two  indis- 
peDsable  conditions.  In  his  own,  as  in  other  countries,  the  question  is,  not 
what  we  wish,  but  what  is  practicable.  Of  South  America,  its  independence 
being  achieved,  he  puts,  as  the  next  question,  ''and  a^ very  serious  one, 
What  will  then  become  of  them?  Ignprance  and  bigotry,  like  oiher 
insanities,  are  incapable  of  self-government.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  better 
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for  them  lo  obtain  freedom  by  degrees  only."  "^ f  »«V«J  »»^ 
cerUin  Ihings  «b  a  good  begioBing,  particalariy  Vmi  by  Jury,-  mw 
SKin  wWcb  Iheifpeopto  might  begin  to  team  >l^.f«rZ?\^^ 
aa  well  as  ri«ht8."    Mr.  Bentham  will  probably  aoide  to  find  him  pnaag 


leeslaUve.    The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more  importtiil  than  the  injtag 

them."  In  a  letter  to  Paine,  1789,  he  expresses  his  «P?"*«J|?«*** 

maiority  of  the  States-General  cannot  be  induced  *<>"«?'*»  **V* 

triad,— •'the  only  anchor  ever  yet  imagined  by  man.  by  vh«*  a  gwro- 

ni!ent  can  be  held  to  the  prindples  of  Its  constitution  "    At  thu.  pen*!  te 

considered  the  French  to  be  unprepared  even  %^Jl^^.l^ 

Habeas  Corpus  act ;  and  gave  a  curious  specimen  of  his  8«fl,  JJ  "y  *"J 

ing  the  nobles  out  of  a  (Sause  for  the  security  of  perswwl  '*«f  ?•  ^ 

by  him  in  a  charter  of  rights,  which  he  then  sketched  »■»  f«  l"  ^ 

sideraUon  of  the  patriots.    Long  afterwards  be  «fuote»  to  J*'™'**" 

the  constitution  of  1789,  as  sufficient  f* '*f*'y,'^.?r*'««*"2.',  JjTl 

could  but  have  stayed  at  that  point  the  ferviS  but  ™P™<*«"'«»2«U 

who  did  not  know  the  character  of  tii«ir  own  countrymen.     «e»™j»" 

Fayette  of  their  discussions  at  that  day,  he  admit*  4hal  the  IfJP'JT? 

equal  to  the  constitutiou  of  1791 ;  and  fixes  as  the  faUl  «[«;•«*  *^"2 

^ns  (closet  politicians  merely,  unpractised  in  the  '^«>*^J«!'2JJJ 

separation  from  the  constitutionalists,  under  the  idea  that  n»««.«^ 

obtained  and  borne.    ' '  They  did  not  weigh  ttie  hazards  of  a  tiaM*«jWf 

one  form  of  government  to  another;  the  value  of  what  hey  "«  *»2 

rescued  from  ttiose  hazards,  and  might  hold  in  security  « »n^^*^!^ 

the  imprudence  of  giving  up  Uie  cerUinty  of  such  a  degree  of  ra»nTj«™5 

limited  monarchy,  for  the  uncertainty  of  a  littie  more  under  «e  W™?" 

republic.    WheUier  the  slate  of  society  in  Europe  can  beat  i  w|w»«r 

government,  I  doubted,  you  know,  when  with  you,  and  I  do  «>»•  .  "u 

some  comfort  that  we  are  advancing  quicker  than  he  once  eipeoMi  " 

17€6,  he  found  in  France  oppression  of  body  and  mind,  in  every  w* 

flnnly  settied  in  the  mass  of  ttie  people,  *at  Iheir  redemption  froa  »" 

could  never  be  hoped .   "  If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  »  » "^ 

selves  to  work  lo  emancipate  *e  minds  of  their  subjects  "^^'^^^ 

ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that  as  zealously  as  IhoY  •»!'.*?'^«, 

contrary,  a  thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on  mat  nign  8^^J 

which  our  common  people  are  now  setting  out.  The  peorie  o'  "*T' 

I  Uiink,  are  less  oppressed  Aan  here.   But  it  needs  but  hatt  «n.«y«  "X 

when  among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  Uieir  dispoatw"  w^^ 

establishment  of  a  despotism."    in  1W8,  agreeing  withAdaw« 

difficulties  of  a  rev<rfution  from  despotism  to  freedom,  and  "f'\""^^ 

ration  which  commences  one  is  rarely  competent  to  "►""P'f"  "v  «a 
■  ■      that  U»e  Press  prevents  our  condition  from  being  degiew*. 

iwned  on  the  middling  classes  only  of  the  men  in  *""f!;-' 


knowledges 


light  has  dawned  uh  mic  unuwiniB  vhuscs  vmj  ■«»  ~~  •— — .  ,  :|,u«i. 
kings  and  the  rabble,  of  equal  ignorance,  have  not  y«*  r*®''r™.  im 
Cicero's  Letters,  it  appears,  suggested  to  him  a  very  "iHe'*"'"^ia. 
the  poetical  one  or.Brutii6,  rising  effulgent  from  the  godlike  ""**;Jri|oie 
ding  the  father  of  liis  country  h»il .  * '  Steeped  m  corruption  sMw  ^ 
nation  vm,  what  couM  even  Cicero,  Cato,  Brutus,  have  d'**'^  ||,ej 
r«imed  to  them  to  esublish  a  good  goveroment  for  their  coantr)  ■ 
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hid  DO  ideas  of  governmeat  themselves^  i)Ut  of  their  degenerate  Senate ; 
aor  the  people  of  Jiberty,  but  of  the  factious  opposition  oif  their  Tribunes. 
I  confess  I  can  neither  see  how  this  eni^a  can  be  solved,  nor  how  farther 
ibo.wn  ifhy  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  delightful  country  never  to  have 
known  to  this  day,  and  through  a  course  of  fiv&-and-^twenty  hundred  years, 
the  history  of  whiqh  we  ^possess,  one  single  day  of  free  and  rational  govern- 
ment/' The  treatises  on  govevninent  left  us  by  antiquity,  are  not  of  a  kind 
to  have  (made  imuch  impression  on  the  mind  of  Jefferson;  not  even  Cicero's 
MJie  Mepuhliedj  had  it  travelled  to  Monticello.    He  would  find  there  ao 
provision  for  what  he  conaiders  Ae  two  great  objects  of  a  constilulion^^-'first, 
that  of  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  an  artificial  aristocracy,  grounded  on 
wealth  and  birtfi ;  nest,  that  of  securing  in  its  public  offices,  for  the  instruction, 
the  trusts,  and  government  of  society,  a  pure  selection  from  among  nature's 
most  preoious  gifts,  the  natural  arialocracy  of  talent  and  of  virtue,    it  will 
be  much  easier  to  protect  a  community  from  being  loaded  with  misery  by 
kings,  pdests,  and  nobles, — *<  which  descriptions  of  men  are  an  abandoned 
eonfederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  people," — than  to  prescribe  a  suc- 
nesa&il  arrangement  for  .the  latter  equally  important  purpose.    Jefferson 
glares  that  the  scurrrlily  of  their  Press  is  alone  sufficient  to  drive  the  beat 
HEien,  whose  senstt)ilities  are  stronger  than  their  confidence  in  public  justice, 
fipom  aspiring  to  exalted  stations.    ''I  may  say,  from  intimate  knowledge, 
that  we  should  have  lost  the  services  of  the  greatest  character  of  our  country, 
had  he  been  assailed  with  4he  degree  of  licentiousness  now  practised.    The 
torture  he  felt  under  race  and  sli^t  attacks,  proved  that,  under  those  of 
which  4he  lederal  bands  have  shown  themselves  capable,  he  would  have 
$ka^  \  up  the  helm  in  a  burst  of  indignation."    The  Mepublic  of  Plato 
waTto  iefferaon  the  heaviest  task-work  of  any  reading  he  ever  undertook. 
Me  concluded  it  by  congratulating  mankind,  that  ''Platonic  republicanism 
had  not  obtained  the  same  favour  as  Platonic  Christianity :"  since  it  could 
have  had  no  other  consequence  than  that  weahould  be  now  all  living,  men, 
women  and  children,  pell-mell  together,  like  beasts  in  the  forest. 

An  exaggerated  passion  for  independence,  seems  at  tinoes  to  pervert  the 
eorrectiiess;of  Jefferson's  judgment  on  points  connected  with  our  physical 
Bad  moral  oonstttation,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  society.  Not  sa- 
tiaied  with  telling  his  young  pupil,  that  a  gun,  and  not  a  book,  ought  to  be 
the  constant  companion  of  his  walks,  he  proceeds  to  .question  the  good  sense 
of  the  Europeans,  in  valuing  Ihemselves  upon  liaving  subdued  the  horse  to 
4be  uses  of  man  *'  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  have 
gakied  by  the  use  of  <lhi$(  animal.  No  one  has  occasioned  so  much  the  de- 
generacy of  -the  himian  bodf .  An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a 
day  ioT  a  long  joumey,  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his  horse,  and  he  will 
ti«e  the  best  horses."  Our  substitution  of  positive  institutions  for  individual 
iatelligence  and  force,  collected  in  a  gipsy  state,  seems  to  have  produced  an 
scpjally  pernicious  effect  on  our  characters.  "  I  am  convinced  that  those 
locieties  (as  the  Indians)  which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  ge- 
neral mass  an  infinitely  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live 
Hider  Iho  European  governments.  Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in 
he  frface  of  law,  and  restrains  as  powerfully  as  laws  ever  did  anywhere, 
tmoflg  the  latter,  under  the  pretence  of  governing,  they  have  divided  their 
Milion  into  6laflBes,  wolves  and  sheep."  In  another  place,  describing  to  Ma- 
Nson  in  strong  terms  the  curse  of  existence  under  every  government  except 
baiC  ef  America,  and,  in  some  slight  degree,  except  und»'  that  of  England, 
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he  goes  so  far  as  to  declare,  that  it  is  a  problem  "^V'iTXi'Vii'tS  bL?S 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  without «"!  8«'«?r?ha  fl^Hdim  of^ 
all.    This  sort  of  language  much  more  resembles  the  <^«t'«*"»^"^ 
fulminator  of  paradox^  like  Rousseau,  than  the  grayity  ^  f  Jj^^jf  .^^ 
whose  discretion  the  interests  of  a  <?^i«r»^««™f  ""^  ™8ht  be  j^h^^ 
ThecommenUry  on  Montesquieu  by  Dertutt  Tracy,     ""JVf^J^^ 
the  ablest  living  Writer  on  abstract  subjects."  appm«  to  beJh^lkTO^ 
work  on  the  principles  of  government.     I   is  called  "  the  ™«»P^«; 
dft  the  present  ag^  has  received."    Taylor's  Enquiry,  •»  .»PP«2«  *» 
Adams's  befence,  represents  the  theory  of  the  «>"«*•»"'>??,  f^^fi^ 
understood  by  thi  dominant  party  at  the  present  day ;  whJj  Hj^ 'f* 
tory.  as  republicaniied  by  Baxter,  is  referred  to  for  the  f'*??""^?™  " 
th7English  constitution.     This  latter  work  seems  to  »»*'«.**!" J^jSJ" 
England,  where  it  is  said  "  not  to  be  Popular,  because  it  «  ^Pj^^^ 
Popularity  or  unpopularity  can  hardly  be  predicated  •* «  ^«*:  ^.^J^ 
existence  the  most  omnigenous  readers  among  our  »«l«««» J»«^  ^  J^J 
heard.   Brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  >n<J«^?« '"^l"':^ 'l^SS 
at  head-quarters  diring  tworevolutions,  JefTerson  had  splendid  oPP»rt«Mt» 
for T  Mamination  and  discussion  of  first  principles,    ffterwmptamwg 
tiat  there  is  no  good  work  on  the  or^?i«'tion  of  socjety  mto  ^^^ 
ment.  he  quotes  the  well-known  condition  of  the  ^nbes.  and  «peajuy»j 
present  example  of  the  Cherokees.  as  conclusive  »mf^  P!P™S 
S^thesis     &is  expectations  in  1789.  were  apparenOy  *V"«d  not  mjj^ 
to  the  esUblishment  of  a  national  government  in  France.  Jut  to  the  daw- 
very  of  new  truths  in  politics.    These  t™t»»»,^«J?  *\*»  "Si^JSto 
rouse  Americans  even  "  from  the  errors  in  which  they  had  be«  n™*^ 
rocked ; "  but  were  scarce  likely  to  benefit  an  Englishman,  «?™fy^"«  P^ 
nounced  to"  be  reasonable  beyond  his  reach.  »  ^'ho.  slumbermg  a«d«  a 
kind  of  half  reformation  in  politics  and  m  «>'9on,  is  not  excited  by  any 
thing  he  feels  or  sees  to  question  the  remains  of  prqudicel      ;j«  J!L^ 
compliment  him  on  what  appears  to  be  the  only  discovery,  in  "*««?»" 
new  truths,  he  has  thought  worth  preserving.    It  is  a  proof,  ^™*'  "/^ 
horror  of  the'corrupting  consequencesof  a  national  debt,  ««>  volunteCTsap^ 
any  possible  right  in  one  generation  of  men  to  bind  anoOier.     inn  («m|uw» 
was  so  great  a  favourite  with  its  author,  that  he  sent  it  to  Hadisoa  auine 
way  from  Paris,  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  «<»  "^ 
it  with  undiminished  earnestness,  on  the  head  of  the  Committee  rt  *"^^ 
Though,  like  some  oOier  natural  rights,  it  has  notp*  entered  into  anj  «- 
claration  of  them,  it  is  said  to  be  no  less  a  law.    Had  we  a  rf««»«8  ™«» 
American  funds,  we  should  feel  not  over  antf  above  easy,  ^j*"  j"?  "™ 
and  vigorous  understanding  of  the  ex-President  could  be  duped  by  sum 
strange  sophistry ;  especially,  since  his  school  is  zealous  "|  P"*™*^*^ 
necewity  of  declarations  of  natural  rights,  strenuousfor  re-fl^ting  the  law  « 
nations  upon  true  principles,  and  resolved  to  establish  their  theories  fty 
force  the  year  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  so.  •     k-    ^ 

It  has  been  our  object,  by  a  reference  to  opinions  upon  gen«ai  roftjeew. 
with  which  most  readers  might  be  supposed  to  take  more  or  less  inleiwi. 
to  give  some  idea  of  Jefferson  himself.  We  perceive  Aat  we  havesaia 
nothing  of  his  views  on  religion,  and  his  sanguine  "  trust  that  there  «  wK 
a  voting  man  now  living  in  the  United  States,  who  will  not  die  a  tnUa- 
rian."  Our  extracts,  too,  will  give  a  very  feeble  notion  of  the  fierceneas 
of  his  tiioughts  and  language  concerning  a  hundred  things,  as  well  as  per- 
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sons,  on  wliich  his  blood  seems  to  haye  never  cooled.  The  rage  which 
breaks  out  on  occasion  of  the  honorary  institution  of  the  Gincini)ati,  and  the 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  Europe,  is  often  like  insanity.  The  Throne  of  Hea- 
Ten  should  be  besieged  with  eternal  prayers  **  to  extirpate  from  creation 
that  class  of  human  lions,  tigers,  and  mammoths,  called  Kings ; "  among 
wliom,  "  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  whose  talents  or  merits . 
would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  vestry^man,  by  the  people  of  any  parish 
in  America. "  George  the  Third  is  * '  maniac  George."  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
"goes  for  nothing.  He  hunts  one-half  the  day,  is  drunk  the  other,  and 
Mgns  whatever  he  is  bid."  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  case  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  as  in  that  of  Washington,  it  requires  more  ingenuity 
than  we  are^  master  of,  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  which  wait  upon  the 
writer's  spleen.  Within  a  twelvemonth,  the  King  of  France  ''  is  the  ho- 
nestestn^an  in  his  kingdom,  the  most  regular  and  economical."  A  clergy 
is  said  to  live  like  printers,  by  the  zeal  they  can  kindle  and  the  schisms  they 
can  create.  The  mild  and  simple  principles  of  the  Christian  philosophy 
would  produce  too  much  calm,  too  much  regularity  of  good,  to  extract  from 
its  disciples  a  support  for  a  numerous  priesthood,  were  they  not  to  sophis-i 
ticate  it,  ramify  it,  split  it  into  hairs,  and  twist  its  texts,  till  they  cover  the 
divine  morality  o[  its  author  with  mysteries,  and  require  a  priesthood  to 
explain  them.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  discovered  tliis.  They  have  no 
priests,  therefore  no  schisms." 

It  is  as  an  American  citizen  that  Jefferson  earned  and  deserves  his  fame. 
We  have  not  space  to  enter,  except  very  briefly,  on  the  honourable  detail  of 
his  public  life.     As  a  Virginian  legislator,  himself  a  slave-owner,  he  there 
set  the  example  of  an  effort  ( unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  an  unsuccess- 
ful one)  for  permission  to  emancipate  their  slaves.    Agaio,  himself  a  law-* 
yer,  aided  only  by  his  two  friends  Wythe  and  Pendleton,  he  completed, 
and  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  eighteen  months,  the  extensive 
improvements  both  in  the  principle  and  the  form  of  their  laws,  which  their 
new  circumstance  required.    The  extravagant  compliments  with  which 
our  own  litUe  attempts  at  consolidation  of  some  chapters  in  criminal  law 
have  been  overlaid,  and  the  fatted  calf  which  Sir  Robert  Peel. kills  there-* 
upon  regularly  every  session  to  his  own  glory,  are  things  which  must  make 
our  legislative  wisdom  reasonably  suspected  among  the  Americans.    They 
know  what  they  have  themselves  done  in  the  self-same  matter,  and  can 
therefore  estimate  our  vaunting  and  our  astonishment  at  its  true  value.    In 
a  few  months,  and  in  this  single  work,  the  three  colleagues  *'  brought  so 
mueh  of  the  common  law  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter— rail  the  Bri- 
tish statutes  from  Magm  Charta  to  the  present  day,  and  all  the  laws  of 
Yirgioia,  from  the  establishment  of  their  legislature  in  A  Jas.  L  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  which  they  thought  should  be  retained — within  the  compass  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  making  a  printed  folio  of  ninety  pages  only." 
Nearly  a  volume  and  a  half  of  the  present  Correspondence,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  Memoir,  relate  to  the  remark8d[)le  period  from  1785  to  1790, 
which  Jefferson  passed  as  the  American  minister  at  Paris.   His  watchfuhiess 
over  every  subject  which  might  bear  on  the  most  favourable  arrangement  of 
their  new  commercial  treaties;  his  perseverance  in  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
general  alliance  aG;ainst  Algiers ;  the  skill  and  knowledge  with  which  he  ar- 
gued the  diffcmu  questions  of  national  interest  that  arose  during  his  resi- 
dence, will  not  sudor  even  in  comparison  with  Franklin's  diplomatic  talents. 
£very  thing  he  sees  seems  to  suggest  to-him  the  question,  Whether  it  can 
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be  made  useful  in  ArineHoa?  Gould  we  oompare  a  twelremoiith's  leflen 
from:  our  ^bassadors'  bags  at  Paris,  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  we  sboiikl 
see  whether  our  enormous  diplomatic  salaries  ave  any  tiling  else  tham  Terf 
sniccessftil' measures  for  securing  our  business  being  ill  and  idly  done.  M- 
ferson's  history,  after  he  returned  home,  whether  as  Foreign  Secretary  f« 
Washington, — as  Vice-President  under  Adams,— or  as  President,  patfing 
Uie  vessel  of  the  slate  on  her  Republican  tack,  is,  in  other  words,  the  huftory 
of  America  during  the  several  periods. 

"  Air  that  should  accompany  old  age"  afterwards  followed  him  in  his 
iietirement  to  Hbnticello,  and  dignified  his  slow-declining  years.     The  din' 
and  dangers  of  American  politics  must,  ttom  time  to  lime,  have  occasioDally 
disturbed  a  mind,  although  less  anxious,  less  patriotic,  and-  les»  personally 
pledged ,  than  that  of  Jeflerson .    But  the  great  question  of  Public  Edooatkm 
Was  the  only  one  on  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  it  were  the  lighf;  aa 
long  as  he  breathed,  practically  to  engage  and  lead.    As  early  as  1779  be 
had  proposed  a  systematical  plan  of  general  education  for  Virginia,  and  ae-^ 
cordingly  had  prepared  three  bills,  with  three  distinct  grades  of  instruction. 
The  first  consisted  of  elementary  schools,  and'  comprehended  all  children, 
rich  and  poor.     The  second,  colleges  for  a  middle  degree  of  learning,  cal- 
culated for  such  purposes  of  common  life  as  would  be  desirable  to  all  pergoos 
in  easy  circumstances.   The  last  was  a  finishing  university,  for  teaching  the 
highest  degree  of  knowledge  that  a  place  of  mere  education  can  prof^  in 
teach.    Of  these,  the  elementary  bill  had  alone  parsed,  and  thai  not  until 
1796.     As  Ihe  expense  of  the  schools  was  lo  be  borne  by  a  general  rate  in 
every  county,  it  appears  that  the  bill  had  been  enforced  in  none.     Jeffersoa 
says,  in  18^?,  that  if  a  single  boy  had  received  the  elements  of  conamon  edv- 
cation  in  them,  it  was  in  some  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  him.    in 
r-espect  of  a  higher  scale  of  education,  he  complains  to  A^ms  that  the  **  post* 
revolutionary  youth  were  born  under  happier  stars  "  than  they  had  been ; 
acquiring  all  learning  in  their  moliher's  womb,  and  treating  all  knowledge 
which  was  not  innate,  with  contempt,  or  at  least  neglect.  The  University  of 
Virginia,  mainly  established  by  the  energy  of  fliis  indefatigable  oetogeW 
rian,  will,  we  trust,  save  them  from  **  the  degradation  of  becoming  the 
Barbary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  negroes." 
The  account  of  its  early  difficulties  is  strikingly  like  those  of  the  London 
University ;  only  the  insubordination  lo  which  Jefferson  looked  with  dis- 
may, as  to  breaJ^ers  ahead,  was  the  insubordination  of  students,  net  pro- 
fessors.    Premature  ideas  of  independence,  too  little  repressed  by  parents, 
are  stated  to  be  the  great  obstacle  of  science,  and  the  principal  cause  oT  its 
decay,  since  the  revolution.    It  is  gratifying  tosete,  by  a  letter  wnlfen  only 
six  months  before  his  death,  that,  delighted  with  the  professors  procnred 
from  England,  and  with  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  youllis  assem- 
bled for  instruction,  the  spirited  old  patriot  descended  into  hia  grave  with 
anticipations  of  a  gl6rious  future,  which  he  could  not  live  to  see.     '*  The 
majority  of  the  rulers  of  our  state  educated  here,  will  exhibit  their  country 
in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has  never  known,  eittier  in  onr  da}3 
or  those  of  our  forefathers."   Jefferson,  for  fifty  years,^5ontinued  uniformfy 
to  insist  that  general  instruction  was  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
government  as  a  republic.     He  died'  in  the  forther  faith,  that  edueafien  at 
home,  that  is,  that  the  education  of  the  southern  youth  in  Ihe  southern  States, 
is  equally  necessary,  if  the  States  are  to  remain  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent.   The  crack,  down  to  its  very  centre,  which  the  line  of  geographiraf 
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dtvinaa  has  run  9cro»  ih&  Uotim,  may  be  imagined  from  the  alarm  with 
which,  he  describei  the  fact,  that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  educating 
ID  the  northern  seminaries,  as  '*  a  canker  eating  on  the  vitals  of  their  exis^ 
tenoe."  Washington,  in  his  will,  recommends  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity in  Virginia,  as  a  protection  against  the  necessity  of  passing  so  im- 
portant a  period  of  life  in  Europe.  Little  could  he  foresee  that  the  fortune 
of  his  country  would  imperatively  demand  a  domestic  institution,  on  the 
ground  of  a  greater  hostility  in  principle  and  positron,  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  ''  The  reflections  that  the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of 
the  next:  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy  charge  which  we 
aro  cherishing  to  deliver  over  to  them ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
wiBik>m  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future  generations ;  that,  in  fulfilling 
this  duty,  we  bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing 
our  sons  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition  to  destinies  of  high  promise ;  ^ese 
are  considerations  which  will  occur  to  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the 
speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us,  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or 
later." 

Oar  course  of  miscellaneous  observations  may  have  served  to  bring  before 
the  reader  more  distinctly  the  individual  character  and  merits  of  this  dis- 
tifiguished  statesman.     But  space  is  not  remaining  for  a  single  sentence  on 
what  we  stated  at  the  beginning  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  present 
Yolumes.    The  historian  and  politician  will  here  find  invaluable  materials 
upon  nearty  all  the  controverted  points  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
ef  the  United  States,  from  the  day  of  their  existence  as  an  independent 
gOTeroment.     The  conclusion  of  our  private  judgment  considerably  inclines 
against  some  of  the  propositions  maintained  by  Jefferson  :  yet,  as  a  party 
equaHy  honest  and  well-inlormed,  he  will  be  a  necessary  witness,  when- 
ever we  survey  the  successive  constitutional   questions  which  have  so 
furiously  divided  parties  in  America.    Between  the  opposite  hazards  pressing 
in  on  either  side,  the  nation  has  made  its  choice — a  choice  certainly  of  spirit, 
perhaps  of  wisdom.     For,  in  case  the  alternative  dependent  on  a  farther 
consoltdatfon  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  be  at  all  correctly 
assumed  throughout  this  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  under  any 
circumstances  of  intermediate- dissension  and  ultimate  separation,  that  the 
IKiinful  alternative,  thus  taken  and  endured,  was  not  yet  the  best.    The 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  us  a  point  of  more  immediate,  as, 
indeed,  it  some  day  must  become  a  point  of  incalculable,  importance.     It 
involve?  bold  innovations  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
as  hitherto  understood  and  establish^.     Some  of  these  innovations  appear 
to  be  improvements  for  the  interest  of  humanity;  others,  to  be  only  en- 
croachments and  pretexts  for  the  interest  of  America.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  against  Europe,  and  especially  as  against  England,  there 
eiists  no  difference  of  opinion  in  their  determination  to  dictate  the  novelties 
of  their  diplomacy  at  the  cannon  s  mouth.    Jefferson  was  mistaken  in  his 
date ;  but  his  declaration  is  the  motto  of  federalists  and  republicans  alike, 
and  is  applied  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  continent  and  the  islands  of 
America,  as  much  as  to  the  universal  sea.     **  The  day  is  within  my  time  as, 
well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  nations  shall  treat  us 
en  the  sea ;  and  we  will  say  it.''     The  authority  of  mere  precedent  on  one 
side,  and  this  intractableness  of  insolent  passion  on  the  other,  can  never 
meet.     What  a  debt  would  the  world  owe  to  those  statesmen  in  both 
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countries,  who,  whilst  her  calm  and  deliberate  voice  iiiig}it  be  yel  ligtened 
to,  would  close  these  fatal  questions  on  die  just  principles  of  ReasQD  ! 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN  CROMWELL  AND  NAPOLEON* 

Between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  Mr.  Hallam  has  instituted  a  parallel, 
scarcely  less  ingenious  than  that  which  Burke  has  drawn  beiweeo  Ridiard 
CoBur  de  Lion  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  In  ihia  parallel, 
however,  and  indeed  throdghout  his  work,  we  think  that  he  hardly  gives 
Cromwell  fair  measure.  **  Cromwell,"  says  he,  ''far  unlike  hts  anti- 
type, never  showed  any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  place 
his  renown  on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social  instituH- 
tions.''  The  difference  in  this  respect,  we  conceive,  was  not  in  the  cha^ 
racters  of  the  men,  but  in  the  characters  of  the  revolutions  by  means  of 
which  they  rose  to  power.  The  civil  war  in  England  had  been  undertakeD 
to  defend  and  restore ;  the  republicans  of  France  set  themselves  to  destroy. 
In  England,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  had  never  been  disturbed ;  and 
most  even  of  its  forms  had  been  held  sacred.  In  France,  the  law  and  ils 
ministers  had  been  swept  away  together.  In  France,  therefore,  legisiatioB 
necessarily  became  the  first  business  of  the  first  settled  govemmeDt  whidi 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  system.  The  admirers  of  Inigo  J<mes  have 
always  maintained  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  Sir  Chnslo]4ier 
Wren,  only  because  the  great  6re  of  London  gave  to  the  latter  such  a  field 
for  the  display  of  his  powers,  as  no  architect  in  the  history  of  the  worid 
ever  possessed.  Similar  allowance  must  be  made  for  Cromwell.  If  he 
erected  little  that  was  new,  it  was  because  there  had  been  no  general  devas* 
tation  to  clear  a  space  for  him.  As  it  was,  he  reformed  the  represeotalive 
system  in  a  most  judicious  manner.  He  rendered  the  administration  of 
justice  uniform  throughout  the  island.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  his 
speech  to  the  Parliament  in  September,  1656,  which  contains^  we  think, 
stronger  indications  of  a  legislative  mind,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  yMk 
range  of  orations  delivered  on  such  occasions  before  or  since. 

"  There  is  one  general  grievance  in  the  nation.  It  is  the  law  .... 
I  think,  I  may  say  it,  I  have  as  eminent  judges  in  this  land  as  have  been 
had,  or  that  the  nation  has  had  for  these  many  years.  Truly,  I  could  be 
particular  as  to  the  executive  part,  to  the  administration ;  but  that  would 
trouble  you.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  there  are  wicked  and  abominable  laws 
that  will  be  in  your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  9  man  for  sixpence,  three- 
pence, I  know  not  what, — to  hang  for  a  trifle,  and  pardon  murder,  is  in 
the  ministration  of  the  law,  throu^  the  ill  framing  of  it.  I  have  known 
in  my  experience  abominable  n^urders  quitted  ;  and  to  see  men  lose  their 
lives  for  petty  matters  !  This  is  a  thing  that  God  will  reckon  for ;  and  I 
wish  it  may  not  lie  upon  this  nation  a  day  longer  than  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  a  remedy ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  cheerfully  join  with  you  in  it." 

Mr.  Uallam  truly  says,  that  though  it  is  impossible  to  rank  Cromwell  wUh 
Napoleon  as  a  general,  yet  '*  his  exploits  were  as  much  above  the  level  of 
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hte  contemporaries,  and  more  the  effects  of  an  original  uneducated  capa- 
city.*'   Bonaparte  was  trained  in  the  best  military  schools;  the  army  which 
he  led  to  Italy  was  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  existed.    Cromwell  passed 
his  youth  and  the  prime  of  his  manhood  in  a  civil  situation.    He  never 
looked  on  war  till  he  was  more  than  forty  years  old.    He  had  first  to  form 
himself,  and  tlien  to  form  his  troops.    Out  of  raw  levies  he  created  an 
army,  the  bravest  and  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  orderly  in  peace,  and 
the  most  terrible  in  war,  that  Europe  had  seen.    He  called  this  body 
into  existence.     He  led  it  to  conquest.     He  never  fought  a  battle  without 
gaining  a  victory.    He  never  gained  a  victory  without  annihilating  the  force 
opposed  to  him.    Yet  his  triumphs  were  not  the  highest  glory  of  his  mill- 
iary  system.     The  respect  which    his  troops  paid  to  property,   their 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country,  their  intelligence,  their 
submission  to  the  civil  power,  their  temperance,  Uieir  industry,  are  without 
parallel.     It  was  after  the  Restoration  that  the  spirit  which  their  great 
leader  had  infused  into  them  was  most  signally  displayed.    At  the  com- 
mand of  the  established  government,  a  government  which  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  obedience,  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  whose  backs  no  enemy 
had  ever  seen,  either  in  domestic  or  in  continental  war,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  retired  into  the  mass  of  the  people — thenceforward  to  be  distin- 
guished only  by  superior  diligence,  sobriety,  and  regularity  in  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  from  the  other  members  of  the  community  which  they  had  saved. 
In  the  general  spirit  and  character  of  his  administration ^  we  think 
Cromwell  far  superior  to  Napoleon.  "  Incivilgovernment,"saysMr.HalIam, 
there  can  be  no  adequate  parallel  between  one  who  had  sucked  only 
tlie  dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason 
and  philosophy  were  open."    These  expressions,  it  seems  to  us,  convey 
the  highest  eulogium  on  our  great  countryman.   Reason  and  philosophy  did 
not  teach  the  conqueror  of  Europe  to  command  his  passions,  or  to  pursue, 
as  a  first  object,  the  happiness  of  his  people.   They  did  not  prevent  him 
from  risking  his  fame  and  his  power  in  a  frantic  contest  against  the  prin-< 
ciples  of  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  against  the  rage 
of  the  winter  and  the  liberty  of  the  sea.   They  did  not  exempt  him  from  .the 
influence  of  that  most  pernicious  of  superstitions,  a  presumptuous  fatalism. 
They  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  inebriation  of  prosperity,  or  restrain 
him  from  indecent  querulousness  and  violence  in  adversity.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  never  urged  him  on  impracticable  under- 
takings, or  confused  his  perception  of  the  public  good.     Inferior  to  Bona- 
parte in  invention,  he  was  far  superior  to  him  in  wisdom.    The  French 
Emperor  is  among  conquerors  what  Voltaire  is  among  writers,  a  miraculous 
child.    His  splendid  genius  was  frequently  clouded  by  fits  of  humour  as 
absurdly  perverse  as  those  of  the  pet  of  the  nursery,  who  quarrels  with  his 
food,  and  dashes  his  playthings  to  pieces.     Cromwell  was  emphatically  a 
man.     He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  masculine  and  full-grown 
robustness  of  mind,  that  equally  diffused  intellectual  health,  which,  if  our 
national  partiality  does  not  mislead  us,  has  peculiarly  characterised  the 
great  men  of  England,    Never  was  any  rater  so  conspicuously  born  for 
sovereignty.    The  cup  which  has  intoxicated  almost  all  Others,  sobered  him. 
His  spirit,  restless  from  its  buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere,  reposed  in  majestic 
placidity  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  level  congenial  to  it.    He  had  nothing 
in  common  with  that  large  class  of  men  who  distinguish  themselves  in  lower 
posts,  and  whose  incapacity  becomes  obvious  as  soon  as  the  public  voice 
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suouDouB  them  to  lake  the  lead.    Rapidly  as  bis  fortunes  grew,  his  mui 
expanded  more  rapidly  still.    Insignificant  as  a  priYate  citizen,  he  was  a 
9reat  general ;  he  was  a  still  greater  prince.    The  manner  of  Napoleon  was 
a  thealrical  compound,  in  which  the  coarseness  of  a  revolutionary  gaani- 
room  was  blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old  Court  of  Versailles. 
GromweU,  by  the  confession  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibKed  in  his  demea- 
nour the  simple  and  natural  nobleness  of  a  man,  neither  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  nor  vain  of  his  eleyalion  ;  of  a  man  who  had  found  his  proper  plaoe 
in  society,  and  who  feR  secure  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  it.   Easy,  even 
to  bmiliarity,  where  his  own  dignity  was  concerned ;  he  was  puocCilioas 
only  for  his  country.     His  own  character  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  he 
left  k  to  be  defended  by  his  victories  in  war,  and  his  reforms  in  peace.    But 
he  ^as  a  jealous  and  implacable  guardian  of  the  pnMie  honour.     Be  suf- 
fered a  crazy  Quaker  to  insult  him  in  the  midst  of  Whitehall,  9ad  re- 
venged himself  only  by  liberating  him  and  giving  him  a  dinner.    But  he 
was  prepared  to  rie^L  the  chances  of  war  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  private 
Englishman. 

No  sovereign  ever  carried  to  the  throne  so  large  a  portion  of  the  best 
qualities  (A  the  middKng  orders-— so  strong  a  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  his  people.  He  was  sometimes  driven  to  arbitrary  measures ; 
but  he  had  a  high,  stent,  honest,  English  heart.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
loved  to  surround  his  throne  with  such  men  as  Hale  and  Make.  Hence  it 
was  that  he  allowed  so  large  a  sharo  of  polUical  liberty  to  his  subjects,  and 
that  even  when  an  opposition  dangerous  to  his  power,  and  to  his  person, 
almost  compelled  htm  to  govern  by  the  sword,  he  was  still  anxious  to  lea\e 
a  germ  from  which,  at  a  more  favourable  season,  free  institutions  might 
spring.  We  firmly  believe,  that  if  his  first  Parliament  had  not  commenced 
its  deboites  by  disputing  his  title,  his  government  would  have  been  as  mild 
at  homo  as  it  was  energetic  and  able  abroad.  He  was  a  soldier ; — ^he  had 
risen  by  war.  Had  his  ambition  been  of  an  impure  or  selfish  kind,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  plunge  his  country  into  continental  hosr- 
tiltties  on  a  large  scale,  and  to  dazzle  the  restless  factions  which  he  ruled, 
by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  Some  of  his  enemies  have  sneerindy 
remarked,  that  in  the  successes  obtained  under  his  administration,  he  had 
no  personal  share ;  as  if  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  lo 
empire  solely  by  his  military  talents,  could  have  any  miworthy  reason  for 
shrinking  ftrom  military  enterprise.  This  reproach  is* his  highest  glory.  Fn 
the  snccess  of  the  English  navy  he  could  have  no  selfish  interest  Its 
triumphs  added  nothing  to  his  fame ;  its  increase  added  nothing  lo  hb 
fueans  of  overawing  his  enemies ;  its  great  leader  was  not  his  friend. 
Yet  he  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  encouraging  that  noble  ser%iee,  which, 
of  all  the  instruments  employed  by  an  English  government,  is  the  most 
impotent  for  mischief,  and  the  most  powerful  for  good.  His  administration 
was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar  glory,  it  was  not  one  of  those  periods  of 
overstrained  and  convulsive  exertion  whidi  necessarily  produce  debility 
and  languor.  Its  energy  was  natural,  healthful,  temperate.  He  placpd 
England  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  in  the  first  rank  of 
Christian  powers.  He  taught  every  nation  to  value  her  friendship  and  lo 
dread  her  enmity.  But  he  did  not  squander  her  resources  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  invest  her  with  tliat  supremacy  which  no  powTr,  in  the  modem  system 
of  Europe,  can  safely  affect,  or  can  long  retain. 

This  noble  and  sober  wisdom  had  its  revwird.    H  he  did  not  carry  Iho 
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bannerg  of  the  Commonwealth  io  triumph  to  distant  capitals ;  if  he  did  not 
adorn  Whitehall  with  the  spoils  of  the  Stadthouse  and'  the  Louvre  ;  if  he 
did  not  portion  out  Flanders  and  Germany|into  principalities  for  his  kinsmen 
and  his  generals ;  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  his  country' overrun 
by  the  armies  of  nations  which  his  ambition  had  provoked.  He  did  not 
drag  out  the  last  years  of  his  life  an  exile  and  a  prisoner,  in  an  un- 
beaithy  olimate  and  under  an*  ungenerous^  gaoler ;  raging  with  die  impotent 
desiiie  of  vengeance,  and  bi^ooding  over  visions  of  departed  glory.  He 
went  down  to  his  grave  in  the  ftdness  of  power  and*  feme  ;  and  left  to  his 
son  an  authority  which  any  man  of  ordinary  firmness  and'  prudence  would 
have  retained. 

But  for  the  weakness  of  that  foolish  Ishbosheth,  the  opinions  which  we 
have  been  expressing  would,  we  believe,  now  have  formed  the  orthodox 
creed  of  good  Englishmen.  We  might  now  be  writing  under  the  go- 
vevnment  of  his  Highness  Oliver  the  Fifth,  or  Richard  the  Fourth,  Pro- 
tector, by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging.  The  form  of  the  great 
founder  of  tte  dynasty,  on  horseback,  as  when  he  led  the  charge  at  Naseby, 
or  on  foot,  as  when  he  took  the  mace  from  ^e  table  of  the  Commons, 
would  adwti  all  our  squares,  and  overlook  our  public  offices  from  Charing- 
6ro68^;  and  sermons  in  his  praise  would  be  duly  preached  on  his  lucky 
day,  the  third  of  September,  by  court  chaplains,  guiltless  of  the  abomi- 
natioDS  of  the  surplice.  * 

But,  though  his  memory  has  not  been  taken  under  the  patronage  of  any 
party,  though  every  device  has  been  used  to  blacken- it,  though  to  praise 
Mim  would  long  have  been  a  punishable  crime,  yet  truUi  and  mcnt  at  last 
prevail.  Cowards,  who  had  t-rembled  at  the  very  sound  of  his  name,  tools 
of  office  who,  like  Downing,  had  been  proud  of  the  honour  of  lacqueying 
his  (coach,  might  insult  him  in-  loyal  speeches  and  addresses.  Venal  poets 
might  transfer  to  the  King  the  same  eulogies,  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
which  tiiey  had  bestowed  on  the  Protector.  A  fickle  mullitude  might 
crowd  to  shout  and  scoff  round  the  gibbeted  remains  of  the  greatest  Prince 
and  Soldier  of  the  age.  But  when  the  Dutch  cannon  startled  an  effeminate 
ryrant  in  his  own  palace,  when  the  coi\quests  which  had  been  made  by 
the  armies  of  Cromwell  were  sold  to  pamper  the  harlots  of  Charles,  when 
Englishmen  were  sent  to  fight,  under  \he  banners  of  France,  against  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe  and  the  ProtestanI  religion,  many  honest  hearts 
swelled  in  secret  at  the  thought  of  one  who  had  never  suffered  his  country 
ft>  be  ill-used  by  any  but  himself.  It  must  indeed  have  been  difficult  for 
any  Englishman  to  see  the  salaried  Viceroy  of  France,  at  the  most  important 
orisis  of  his  fate,  sauntering  through  his  harem,  yawning  and  talking  non^- 
^nse  over  a  despatch,  or  beslobbering  his  brothers  and  his  courtiers  in  a  fit 
of  maudlin  affection,  *  without  a  respectful-  and  tender  remembrance  of 
Him,  before  whose  genius  the  young  pride  of  Lewis,  and  the  veteran  '^craft 
of  Mazarine,  had  stood  rebuked ;  who  had  humbled  Spain  on  the  land,  and 
Holland  on  the  sea ;  and  whose  imperial  voice  had  arrested  Ifie  victorious 
arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  persecuting  fires  of  Rome.  Even  to  (he  present  day 
hiB  charader,  though  constantly  attacked,  and  scarcely  ever  (H'ended,  is 
populiBir  with  (he  great  body  of  our  countrymen. 

*  These  particulars,  aiul  many  more  of  the  same  kiud,  are  recorded  b\  Pt'p>8. 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  GREEK:,  THE    ROMAN,  AND  THE   MODERN 

HISTORIANS/ 

Herodotus  —  Tbucydides — Xenophon — Polybius — Arrian  —  Livy — SaUast — Tadtw 

—Hume — Mitford— Lingard-^Soathey  and  Brodie. 

To  write  History  respectably — that  is,  to  abbreviate  despatches,  and 
make  extracts  from  speeches,  to  intersperse  in  due  proportion  epithets  of 
praise  and  abhorrence,  to  draw  up  antithetical  characters  of  great  men, 
setting  forth  how  many  contradictory  virtues  and  vices  they  united,  and 
abounding  in  witha  and  toithouts;  all  this  is  very  easy.  But  to  be  a  really 
great  historian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions.  Many 
scientific  works  are,  in  their  kind,  absolutely  perfect.  There  are  poems 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  designate  as  faultless,  or  as  disfigured  oaJy 
by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general  blaze  of  excellence. 
There  are  speeches,  some  speeches  of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  without  altering  it  for  the  worse. 
But  we  ai«  acquainted  with  no  history  which  approaches  to  our  notkMi 
of  what  a  history  ought  to  be — with  no  history  which  does  not  widely 
depart,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  from  the  exact  line. 

The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned.  This  province  of  literature  is  a  de- 
batable land.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  two  distinct  territories.  It  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  powers;  and  like  other  distri<its,  si-, 
milarly  situated,  it  is  ill  defined,  ill  cultivated,  and  ill  regulated.  Instead 
of  being  equally  shared  between  its  two  rulers,  the  Reason  and  the  Imagi* 
nation,  it  falls  alternately  under  the  sole  and  absolute  dominion  of  each.  It 
is  sometimes  fiction.     It  is  sometimes  theory. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  Un^ 
happily,  what  the  philosophy  gains  in  soundness  and  depth,  the  examples 
generally  lose  in  vividness.  A  perfect  historian  must  possess  an  ima^ 
nation  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narrative  aflecling  and  picturesque. 
Yet  he  must  control  it  so  absolutely  as  to  content  himself  with  the  material 
which  he  finds,  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by  additions  of 
his  own.  He  must  be  a  profound  and  ingenious  reasoner.  Yet  he  must 
possess  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  casting  his  facts  in  the  mould 
of  his  hypothesis.  Those  who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that  every  writer  should  have  failed, 
either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  speculative  department  of  history. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  though  subject  to  considerable 
qualifications  and  exceptions,  that  history  begins  in  Novel  and  mds  in 
Essay.  Of  the  romantic  historians  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  and  the  best. 
His  animation,  his  simple-hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for 
description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure  sweet  flow  of  his  language,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  narrators.  He  reminds  us  of  a  delightful  child.  There 
is  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  affectation  in  his  awkwardness,  a  malice  in 
his  innocence,  an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense,  an  insinuating  eloquence  in 
his  lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes  such  interest  for  himself  and 
his  book  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  At  the  distance  of  three-and-twenty 
centuries,  we  fbel  for  him  the  same  sort  of  pitying  fondness  which  Lafon- 
taine  and  Gay  are  said  to  have  inspired  in  society.    He  has  written  an 

^ *  Necle*  RojnftDoe  of  Hiitorj.    t^ndoo,  1828.-Vol  xlt ii.  pagv 331.  May,  1888. 
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incomparable  book.  He  has  written  something  better,  perhaps,  than  the 
best  history ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good  history ;  he«is,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  chapter,  an  inventor.  We  do  not  here  refer  merely  to  those  gross 
Oclions  with  which  he  has  been  reproached  by  the  critics  of  later  times. 
We  speak  of  that  colouring  which  is  equally  diffused  over  his  whole 
narrative,  and  which  perpetually  leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader  in  doubt 
what  to  reject  and  what  to  receive.  The  most  authentic  parts  of  his 
work  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  wildest  legends,  which  Henry  the 
Fifth  bears  to  the  Tempest.  There  was  an  expedition  Undertaken  by 
Xerxes  against  Greece ;  and  there  was  an  invasion  of  France.  Therc^was  a 
battle  at  Platsa ;  and  there  was  a  battle  at  Agincourt.  Cambridge  and 
Exeter,  the  Constable  and  the  Dauphin,  were  persons  as  real  as  Demaratus 
and  Pausanias.  The  harangue  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Salic  Law  and  the 
JBook  of  Numbers  differs  much  less  from  the  orations  which  have  in  all 
ages  proceeded  from  the  Right  Reverend  bench,  than  the  speeches  of  Mar- 
donius  and  Artabanus,  from  those  which  were  delivered  at  the  Council- 
board  of  Susa.  Shakspeare  gives  us  enumerations  of  armies,  and  returns 
of  killed  and  wounded,  which  are  not,  we  suspect,  much  less  accurate 
than  those  of  Herodotus.  There  are  passages  in  Herodotus  nearly  as  long 
08  acts  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  everything  is  told  dramatically,  and  in 
which  the  narrative  serves  only  the  purpose  of  stage-directions.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  substance  of  some  real  conversations  may  have 
been  reported  to  the  historian.  But  events  which,  if  they  ever  happened, 
happened  in  ages  and  nations  so  remote  that  the  particulars  could  never 
have  been  known  to  him,  are  related  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detail. 
We  have  all  that  Candaules  said  to  Gyges,  and  all  that  passed  between 
Astyages  and  Harpagus.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  whether,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  transactions  respecting  which  he  might 
possibly  have  been  well  informed,  we  can  trust  to  anything  beyond  the  naked 
outline;  whether,  for  example,  the  answer  of  Gelon  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy,  or  the  expressions  which  passed  between  Aristides 
and  Themistocles  at  their  famous  interview,  have  been  correctly  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  great  events  are,  no  doubt,  faithfully  related.  So, 
prol>ably,  are  many  of  the  slighter  circumstances ;  but  which  of  them  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  fictions  are  so  much  like  the  facts,  and  the 
facts  so  much  like  the  fictions,  that,  with  respect  to  many  most  interesting 
particulars,  our  belief  is  neither  given  nor  withheld,  but  remains  in  an 
uneasy  and  interminable  state  of  abeyance.  We  know  that  there  is  truth, 
but  we  cannot  exactly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faults  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults  of  a  simple  and  imaginative  mind. 
Children  and  servants  are  remarkably  Herodotean  in  their  style  of  narration. 
They  tell  every  thing  dramatically.  Their  says  hes  and  sojfs  ahes  are 
proverbial.  Every  person  who  has  had  to  settle  their  disputes  knows  that, 
even  when  they  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  their  reports  of  conversation 
always  require  to  be  carefully  sifted.  If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an 
account  of  the  late  change  of  administration,  he  would  say—*'  Lord  Gode- 
rich  resigned ;  and  the  King,  in  consequence,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  hid  behind  the  purtains  of 
the  royal  bed  at  Windsor  :  ''So  Lord  Goderich  says,  '  I  cannot  manage 
this  business ;  1  must  go  out.'  So  the  King  says, — says  he,  '  Well,  then, 
I  must  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington— that's  all.' "  This  is  in  the  very 
manner  of  the  father  of  history. 
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Herodoiufi  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write.  He  wrote  lor  a 
QatioD  susceptible,  ourious,  lively,  insatiably  ^esirdus  of  novelty  and  excile- 
ment ;  for  a  nation  in  which  Ibe  .tine  arts  had  attained  their  hig^l  ex-* 
eellence,  but  in  which  philosophy  was  still  in  its  infancy.  His  couotrymeD 
had  but  recently  begun  to  cultivate  prose  composition.  (Public  traosacbons 
bad  generally  been  recorded  in  verse.  The  first  historians  might,  there- 
fore, indulge,  without  fear  of  censure,  in  the  licence  allowed  to  their  pre- 
decessors the  bards.  Books  were  few.  The  events  of  former  ttmes  nm 
learned  from  tradition  and  from  popular  ballads;  the  manners  of  foretp 
oounkios  from  the  reports  of  travellers.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mysteiy 
which  overhangs  what  is  distant,  eitlior  in  space  or  time,  frequently  preveoti 
lis  from  censuring  as  unnatural  what  we  perceive  to  be  impossible.  We 
stare  at  a  dragoon,  who  has  killed  three  French  cuirassiers,  as  a  prodigy; 
yet  we  read,  wilhout  the  least  disgust,  how  'Godfrey  slew  his  thousands, 
and  Rinaldo  his  ten  thousands.  Within  the  last  hundred  years,  slories 
about  China  and  Bantam,  which  ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old 
nurse,  were  ^avely  laid  down  as  foundations  of  political  theories  by emineiK 
philosophers.  What  the  lime  of  the  Crusades  is  to  us,  the  generation  of 
Croesus  and  Solon  was  to  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Babyka 
was  to  them  what  Pekin  was  to  the  French  acadomicians  of  the  last 
•century. 

For  such  a  people  was  the  hook  of  Herodotus  composed ;  and,  if  we  mqf 

trust  to  a^repopt,  not  sanctioned  indeed  by  writers  of  high  authority,  but  in 

itself  not  improbable,  it  was  composed  not  to  be  read,  hui  to  be  heard.  It 

was  not  to  the  slow  circulation  of  a  few  copies,  which  tlie  rich  only  cooM 

possess,  thai  the  aspiring  author  looked  for  his  reward.     The  great  Olyn- 

pian  festival, — the  solemnity  which  collected  multitudes,  proud  of  (be 

Grecian  name,  from  the  wildest  mountains  of  Doris,  and  the  remotest 

colonies  of  Italy  and  Libya, — ^was  to  witness  his  triumph.    The  isterest  of 

the  narrative,  and  the  beauty  of  the  style,  were  aided  by  theimposiogefiect 

o(  recitation, — by  the  splendour  of  the  spectacle,— by  the  powerful  influence 

of  sympathy.    A  critic,  who  could  have  asked  for  authorities  in  the  midst 

of  such  a  scene,  must  have  been  of  a  cold  and  sceptical  nature;  and fev 

such  critics  were  there.     As  was  the  historian,  such  were  the  auditon,- 

inquisitive,  credulous,  easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or  patriotic  eothusiasD. 

They  were  the  very  men  to  hear  with  delight  of  strange  beasts,  and  birds, 

and  trees,— of  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and  cannibals— ^f  gods,  whose  very 

names  it  was  impiety  to  utter,— of  ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left 

behind  them  monuments  surpassing  all  the  works  of  later  times»— of  towns 

like  provinces,— of  rivers  like  seas, — of  stupendous  walls,  and  temples,  and 

pyramids,— of  the  rites  whidi  the  Magi  performed  at  day-breafc  on  tbe 

tops.ofthe>ixiountains,— of  the  secrets  inscribed  on  the  eternal  obeli^s  of 

Memphis.    With  equal  delight  they  would  have  listened  to  the  grat^ul 

romances  of  liioir  own  country.     They  now  heard  of  the  exact  accompli^ 

ment  of  obscure  predictions,  of  the  punishment  of  crimes  over  whii  A« 

justice  of  heaven  had  seemed  to  idumber, — of  dreams,  omens,  wsmne 

from  the  dead,-— of  princesses,  for  whom  noble  suitors  contended  in  evefT 

generous  exercise  of  sireagth  and  skill,— of  infants,  strangely  preserved 

from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  to  fulfil  high  destinies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their  own  times,  the  interest  became  ^Htnorc 
absorhing.  The  chronicler  had  flow  to  tell  the  story  of  ftat  great  conlio* 
from  which  Europe  dates  its  intellectual  and  poKtical  supfemacy,— a^*? 
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which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  the  mogt  mar¥elloiH  and  the  most 
touching  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, — ^a  story  abounding  with  all  that 
is  wild  and  wonderful,  with  all  that  is  pathetic  and  animating  ;  with  the 
l&igantic  caprices  of  infinite  wealth  and  despotic  power, — with  the  mightier 
mirades  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  courage.  He  told  them  of  rivers 
dived  up  in  a  day, — of  provinces  famished  for  a  meal,-^  a  passage  for 
^ips  hewn  through  the  mountains,— of  a  road  for  armies  spread  upon  the 
waves, — of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  swept  away,— of  anxiety,  of 
terror,  of  confusion,  of  despair  ! — and  then  of  proud  and  stubborn  hearts 
tried  in  that  extremity  of  evil,  and  not  found  wanting, — of  resistance  long 
maintained  against  desperate  odds,— of  lives  dearly  sold,  when  resistance 
could  be  maintained  no  more,— -of  signal  deliverance,  and  of  unsparing 
revenge.  Whatever  gave  a  stronger  air  of  reality  to  a  narrative  so  well 
calculated  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  flatter  national  pride,  was  certain 
to  he  favourably  received. 

Between  the  time  at  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  his- 
tory and  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  about  forty  years  elapsed, 

foity  years,  crowded  with  great  military  and  political  events.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  period  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Grecian  character;  and 
nowhere  was  this  eilect  so  remarkable  as  in  the  illustrious  democracy  of 
Athens.  An  Athenian,  indeed,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  would 
scarcely  heve  written  a  book  so  romantic  and  garrulous  as  that  of  Herodo- 
tus. As  civilization  advanced,  the  oritizens  of  that  famous  republic  became 
still  less  visionary,  and  still  less  simple-hearted.  They  aspired  to  know, 
where  their  ancestors  had  been  content  lo  doubt;  they  began  to  doubt, 
wlu^re  their  ancestors  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  believe.  Aristophanes  is 
fond  of  alluding  to  this  change  in  the  temper  of  his  countrymen.  The 
father  and  son,  in  die  clouds,  are  evidently  representatives  of  the  generations 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  Nothing  more  clearly  illustrates  the 
ualure  of  this  moral  revolution,  than  the  change  which  passed  upon  tragedy. 
The  wi4d  sublimity  of  ^schylus  became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Pfaidip- 
indes.  Lectures  on  abstruse  points  of  philosophy,  the  fine  distinctions  of 
casuistry,  and  the  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric,  were  substituted  for  poetry. 
The  language  lost  something  of  that  infantine  sweetness  which  had  charac- 
terised it.  It  became  less  like  the  ancient  Tuscan,  and  more  like  the 
modern  French. 

The  fashionable  logic  of  the  Greeks  was,  indeed,  far  from  strict.  Logic 
nevercan  be  strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and  where  information  is  conveyed 
orally.  We  are  all  aware  how  frequently  fallacies,  which,  when  set  down 
on  paper,  are  at  once  detected,  pass  for  unanswerable  arguments  when  dex- 
terously and  volubly  urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in  private  conver- 
sation. The  reason  is  evident.  We  cannot  inspect  them  closely  enough 
to  perceive  their  inaccuracy.  We  cannot  readily  compare  them  with  each 
ortier.  We  lose  sight  of  one  part  of  the  subject,  before  another,  which 
ought  to  be  received  in  connexion  with  it,  comes  before  us ;  and  as  there  is 
no  immutable  record  of  what  has  been  admitted,  and  of  what  has  been 
denied,  direct  contradictions  pass  muster  with  little  difficulty.  Almost  all 
the  education  of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking  and  listening.  His  opinions 
on  government  were  picked  up  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly.  If  he 
wished  to  study  metaphysics,  insteadof  shutting  himself  up  with  a  book,  he 
walked  down  to  the  market-place  to  look  for  a  sophist.  So  completely  were 
men  formed  to  these  habits,  that  even  writing  acquiicd  a  conversational 
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air.  The  philosophers  adopted  the  form  of  dialogue,  as  the  most  oalural 
mode  of  Goromunicating  knowledge.  Their  reasonings  have  the  merits  aod 
the  defects  which  belong  to  that  species  of  composition  ;  and  are  character- 
ized rather  by  quickness  and  subtilty,  than  by  depth  and  precision.  Truth 
is  exhibited  in  parts,  and  by  glimpses.  Innumerable  clever  hints  are  given ; 
but  no  sound  and  durable  system  is  erected.  The  argumentum  ad  komi^ 
nem,  a  kind  of  argument  most  efficacious  in  debate,  but  utterly  useless  for 
the  investigation  of  general  principles,  is  among  their  favourite  resources. 
Hence,  though  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  which  Socra- 
tes displays  in  the  conversations  which  Plato  has  reported  or  invented,  his 
victories,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  us  unprofitable.  A  trophy  is  set  up ; 
but  no  new  province  is  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  human  mind. 

Still,  where  thousands  of  keen  and  ready  intellects  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  speculating  on  the  qualities  of  actions,  and  on  the  principles  of 
government,  it  was  impossible  that  history  should  retain  its  old  character. 
It  became  less  gossiping  and  less  picturesque ;  but  much  more  accurate,  and 
somewhat  more  scientific. 

The  history  of  Thucydides  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  as  a  portrait 
differs  from  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  scene ;  as  the  Burke  or  Fox 
of  Reynolds  differs  from  his  Ugolino  or  his  Beaufort.  In  the  former  case, 
the  archetype  is  given  :  in  the  latter,  it  is  created.  The  faculties  which  are 
required  for  the  latter  purpose  are  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order  than  those 
which  suffice  for  the  former,  and  indeed  necessarily  comprise  them.  He 
who  is  able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  will  surely  be 
able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  body.  He  who  can  invent  a 
story,  and  tell  it  well,  will  also  be  able  to  tell,  in  an  interesting  manner,  a 
story  which  he  has  not  invented.  If,  in  practice,  some  of  the  best  writers 
of  fiction  have  been  among  the  worst  writers  of  history,  it  has  been  because 
one  of  their  talents  had  merged  in  another  so  completely,  that  it  could  not 
be  severed  ;  because,  having  long  been  habituated  to  invent  and  narrate  at 
the  same  time,  they  found  it  impossible  to  narrate  without  inventing. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists  have  affected  to  consider  portrait- 
painting  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  Some  critics  have  spoken  in  the 
same  contemptuous  manner  of  history.  Johnson  puts  the  case  thus:  The 
historian  tells  either  what  is  false  or  what  is  true.  In  the  former  case  he  b 
no  historian.  In  the  latter,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  displaying  his  abi- 
lities.   For  truth  is  one ;  and  all  who  tell  the  truth  must  tell  it  alike. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  We  will  recur 
to  the  analogous  art  of  portrait-painting.  Any  man  with  eyes  and  hands 
may  be  taught  to  take  a  likeness.  The  process,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is 
merely  mechanical.  If  this  were  all,  a  man  of  talents  might  justly  despise 
the  occupation.  But  we  could  mention  portraits  which  are  resemblances, 
—  but  not  mere  resemblances;  faithful, — ^but  much  more  than  faithful; 
portraits  which  condense  into  one  point  of  time,  and  exhibit,  at  a  single 
glance,  the  whole  history  of  turbid  and  eventful  lives — in  which  the  eye 
seems  to  scrutinize  us,  and  the  mouth  to  command  us — in  which  the  brow 
menaces,  and  the  Kp  almost  quivers  with  scorn — in  which  every  wiinkie 
is  a  comment  on  some  important  transaclion.  The  account  which  Thucy- 
dides has  given  of  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  is,  among  narratives,  wiiat 
Vandykes  Lord  Strafford  is  among  paintings. 

Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error ;  truth  is  one,  and  admits  of  no  degrees. 
We  answer,  that  Ibis  principle  holds  good  only  in  abstract  reasoninss. 
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WbeD  we  talk  of  the  trath  of  imitation  in  the  fine  arts,  we  mean  an  im- 
perfect and  a  graduated  truth.  No  picture  is  exactly  like  the  original ;  nor 
is  a  picture  good  in  proportion  as  it  is  like  the  original.  When  Sir  Tho* 
mas  Lawrence  paints  a  handsome  peeress,  he  does  not  contemplate  her 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  and  transfer  to  the  canvass  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  other  beauties  which  Gulliver 
discovered  in  the  Brobdignaggian  maids  of  honour.  If  he  were  to  do  Ihis, 
the  effect  would  not  merely  be  unpleasant,  but,  unless  the  scale  of  thepio^ 
ture  were  proportionably  enlarged,  would  be  absolutely ya/a^.  And,  after 
all,  a  microscope  of  greater  power  than  that  which  he  had  employed,  would 
convict  him  of  innumerable  omissions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  history; 
Perfectly  and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be  :  for  to  be  perfectly  and  absolutely 
true,  it  ought  to  record  all  the  slightest  particulars  of  the  slightest  trans- 
actions— all  the  things  done,  and  all  the  words  uttered,  during  the  lime  of 
which  it  treats.  The  omission  of  any  circumstance,  however  insignificant, 
would  be  a  defect.  If  history  were  written  thus,  Uie  Bodleian  library 
would  not  contain  the  occurrences  of  a  week.  What  is  told  in  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  annals  bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  what  is  sup- 
pressed. The  difference  between  the  copious  work  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
account  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  abridgment  of  Goldsmith,  vanishes,  when 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  facts,  respecting  which  both  are 
equally  silent. 

No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present  us  with  the  whole  truth : 
but  those  are  the  best  pictures  and  the  best  histories  which  eihibit  such  parts 
of  the  truth  as  most  nearly  produce  the  effect  of  the  whole.  He  who  is  de- 
ficient in  the  art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  nothing  but  the  truth,  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  of  the  grossest  falsehood.  It  perpetually  happens  that 
one  writer  tells  less  truth  than  another,  merely  because  he  tells  more  truths. 
In  the  imitative  arts  we  constantly  see  this.  There  are  lines  in  the  human 
fuse,  and  objects  in  landscape,  which  stand  in  such  relations  to  each  other, 
that  they  ought  either  to  be  all  introduced  into  a  painting  together,  or  all 
mnitted  together.  A  sketch  into  which  none  of  them  enters,  may  be  excel- 
lent ;  but  if  some  are  given  and  others  left  out,  though  there  are  more 
points  of  likeness,  there  is  less  likeness.  An  outline  scrawled  with  a  pen, 
which  seizes  the  marked  features  of  a  countenance,  will  give  a  much 
strooger  idML  of  it  than  a  bad  painting  in  oils.  Yet  the  worst  painting  in 
oils  ttiat  ever  hung  at  Somerset  House  resembles  the  original  in  many 
more  particulars.  A  bust  of  white  marble  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a 
blooming  face.  Colour  tiie  lips  and  cheeks  of  the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and 
eyes  unaltered,  and  the  similarity,  instead  of  being  more  striking,  will  be 
less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  background :  and  it  is  principally  in 
the  management  of  its  perspective,  that  one  artist  differs  from  another.  Some 
events  must  be  represented  on  a  large  scale,  others  diminished;  the  gieat 
majority  will  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon;  and  a  general  idea  of 
their  joint  effect  will  be  given  by  a  few  slight  touches. 

In  this  respect,  no  writer  has  ever  equadled  Thucydides.  He  was  a  per* 
feet  master  of  the  art  of  gradual  diminution.  His  history  is  sometimes  as 
concise  as  a  chronological  chart ;  yet  it  is  always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes 
as  minute  as  one  of  Lovelace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  prolix.  He  never  fails 
to  contract  and  to  expand  it  in  the  right  place. 
Thucydides  bcHrrowed  from  Herodotus  the  practice  of  putting  speeches  of 
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his  own  into  the  mouths  of  his  characters.  In  Herodotos  this  usage  is 
iy  censurable.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  manner.  Bat  it  is  allo- 
gether  incongruous  in  the  work  of  his  successor,  and  violates,  uot  ooly  tiia 
accuracy  of  history,  but  the  decencies  of  fiction.  When  once  we  eofer  ifito 
the  spirit  of  Herodotus^  we  find  no  inconsistency.  The  conventional  pn>-> 
bability  of  his  drama  is  preserved  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  d€^ 
liberate  orations,  and  the  familiar  dialogues,  are  in  strict  keeping  wi^eaeh 
other.  But  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  are  neither  'preceded  nor  followed 
by  anything  with  which  they  harmonize.  They  give  to  the  whole  bock 
something  of  (he  grotesque  character  of  those  Chinese  pleasure-grounds,  in 
which  perpendicular  rocks  of  granite  start  up  in  the  midst  of  a  soft  ^eeo 
plain.  Invention  is  shocking,  where  truth  is  in  such  dose  jiiita-postios 
with  it. 

Thucydides  honestly  tells  us  that  sonie  of  these  discourses  are  porely 
fictitious.  He  may  have  reported  the  substance  of  others  correcUr.  Bof 
it  is  clear  from  the  internal  evidence  that  he  has  preserved  no  more  than 
the  substance .  His  own  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  expression  are  eTery- 
where  discernible.  Individual  and  national  peculiarities  are  seldom  to  be 
traced  in  the  sentiments,  and  never  in  the  diction.  The  oratory  of  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Thebans  is  not  less,  attic,  either  in  matter  or  in  manner,  ibat 
that  of  the  Athenians.  The  style  of  Cleon  is  as  pure,  as  austere,  as  tene. 
and  as  significant,  as  that  of  Pericles. 

In  spite  of  this  great  fault,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Thucydides  has  sur- 
passed all  his  rivals  in  the  art  of  historical  narration,  in  the  art  of  producing 
an  eflect  on  the  imagination,  by  skilful  selection  and  disposition,  withonl 
indulging  in  the  licence  of  invention.  But  narration,  though  an  impoitaal 
part  of  the  business  of  aa  historian,  is  not  the  whole.  To  append  a  moral  to 
a  work  of  fiction,  is  either  useless  or  superfluous.  A  fiction  may  give  a 
more  impressive  effect  to  what  is  already  known,  but  it  can  teach  notfaiag 
new.  U  it  presents  to  us  characters  and  trains  of  events  to  which  our  ^- 
perience  furnishes  us  with  nothing  similar,  instead  of  deriving  instruclkNi 
from  it,  we  pronounce  it  unnatural.  We  do  not  form  our  opinions  fton 
it ;  but  we  try  it  by  our  preconceived  opinions.  Fiction,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially imitative.  Its  merit  consists  in  its  resemblance  to  a  model  with  whidi 
wa  are  already  familiar,  or  to  which  at  least  we  can  instantly  refer.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  anecdotes  which  interest  us  most  strongly  in  authentic  namftva, 
are  oflensive  when  introduced  into  novels ;  that  what  is  called  ttie  romantie 
part  of  history,  is  in  fact  the  least  romantic.  It  is  delightful  as  history, 
because  it  contradicts  our  previous  notions  'of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  on  that  very  account,  locking  and 
incongruous  in  fiction. ,  In  fiction,  the  principles  are  given  to  find  the  htta: 
in  history,  the  facts  are  given  to  find  the  principles ;  and  the  writer  who 
does  not  explain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  state  them,  performs  only  one 
half  of  his  ofiico.  Facts  are  the  mere  dross  of  history.  It  is  from  the  ab- 
stract truth  which  interpenetrates  them,  and  lies  latent  among  them,  like 
gold  in  the  ore,  that  the  mass  derives  its  whole  value :  and  the  precioot 
particles  are  generally  combined  with  the  baser  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
separation  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Here  Thucydides  is  deficient :  the  deficiency,  indeed,  is  not  discredilahle 
to  him.  It  was  the  inevitable  eflect  of  circumstances.  It  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  necessary  that,  in  some  part  of  its  progress  through  political  science, 
the  huvmn  mind  should  reach  that  point  which  it  attained  in  his  lime. 
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Knowledge  advances  by  steps,  and  not  by  leaps.  The  axioms  of  an  English 
debating  club  would  have  been  startling  and  mysterious  paradoxes  to  the 
most  enlightened  statesman  of  Athens.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  Athenian  on  this  account,  as  to  ridicule  Strabo  for 
not  having  given  us  an  account  of  Chili,  or  to  talk  of  Ptolemy  as  we  talk 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Still,  wJben  we  wish  for  solid  geographical  in- 
formation, we  must  prefer  the  solemn  coxcombry  of  Pinkerton  to  the  noble 
work  of  Strabo.  If  we  wanted  instruction  respecting  the  solar  system,  we 
should  consult  the  silliest  girl  from  a  boarding-school,  rather  than  Ptolemy. 

ThucycRdes  was  undoubtedly  a  sagacious  and  reflecting  man..  This 
clearly  appears  from  the  ability  with  which  he  discusses  practical  questions. 
But  the  talent  of  deciding  on  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  is  often 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection  by  persons  destitute  of  the  power  of 
generalization.  Men  skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  civilized  nations  have 
been  amazed  at  the  far-sightedness  and  penetration  which  a  Mohawk  displays 
ID  concerting  his  stratagems,  or  in  discerning  those  of  his  enemies.  In 
England,  no  class  possesses  so  much  of  that  peculiar  ability  which  is  re- 
quired for  constructing  ingenious  schemes,  and  for  obviating  remote  diffi- 
culties, as  the  thieves  and  the  thief-takers.  Women  have  more  of  this 
dexterity  than  men.  Lawyers  have  more  of  it  than  statesmen :  statesmen 
have  more  of  it  than  philosophers.  Monk  had  more  of  it  than  Harrington 
and  all  his  club.  Walpole  had  more  of  it  th^n  Adam  Smith  or  Beccaria. 
Indeed,  the  species  of  discipline  by  which  this  dexterity  is  acquired,  tends. 
to  contract  the  mind,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning. 

The  Grecian  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  were  distinguished  by 
their  practical  sagacity,  their  insight  into  motives,  their  skill  in  devising 
means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  A  state  of  society  in  which  the 
rich  were  constantly  planning  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  the 
spoliation  of  the  rich,  in  which  the  ties  of  party  had  superseded  those  of 
country,  in  which  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  were  events  of  daily 
occurrence,  was  naturally  prolific  in  desperate  and  crafty  political  adven- 
turers. This  was  the  very  school  in  which  men  were  likely  to  acquire  the 
dissimulation  of  Mazarine,  the  judicious  temerity  of  Richelieu,  the  pene- 
tration, the  exquisite  tact,  the  almost  instinctive  presentiment  of  approaching 
events  which  gave  so  much  authority  to  the  counsel  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
f*  it  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God."  In  this  school 
Thucydides  studied ;  and  his  wisdom  is  that  which  such  a  school  would 
naturally  aflbrd .  He  judges  better  of  circumstances  than  of  principles.  The 
more  a  question  is  narrowed,  the  belter  he  reasons  upon  it.  His  work 
suggests  many  most  important  considerations  respecting  the  first  principles 
of  government  and  morals,  the  growth  of  factions,  the  organization  of  ar- 
mies, and  the  mutual  relations  of  communities.  Yet  all  his  general  obser^ 
vatfo'ns  on  these  subjects  are  very  superficial.  His  most  judicious  remarks 
differ  from  the  remarks  of  a  really  philosophical  historian,  as  a  sum  correctly 
cast  up  by  a  book-keeper,  from  a  general  expression  discovered  by  an  alge- 
braist. The  former  is  useful  only  in  a  single  transaction;  the  latter  may 
be  applied  to  an  infinite  number  of  cases. 

This  opinion  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  as  heterodox.  For,  not  to 
speak  of  the  illusion  which  the  sight  of  a  Greek  type,  or  the  sound  of  a 
Greek  diphthong,  often  produces,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  naanner 
of  Thucydides,  which  in  no  small  degree  have  tended  to  secure  to  him  the 
repuUtion  of  proftmdity.   His  book  is  evidently  the  book  of  a  man  and  a 
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•Utesman ;  and  id  this  respect  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
ful  childishness  of  Herodotus.  Throughout  it  there  is  an  air  of  matured 
power,  of  grave  and  melancholy  reflection,  of  impartiality,  and  habitual 
self-command.  His  feelings  are  rarely  indulged,  and  speedily  repressed. 
Vulgar  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  particularly  vulgar  superstitions,  be 
treats  with  a  cold  and  sober  disdain  peculiar  to  himself.  His  style  is 
weighty,  condensed,  antithetical,  and  not  unfrequently  obscure.  But  when 
we  look  at  his  political  philosophy,  without  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
we  find  him  to  have  been,  what  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  he 
had  not  been,  simply  an  Athenian  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

Xenophon  is  commonly  placed,  but  we  think  without  much  reason,  in 
the  same  rank  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.     He  resembles  them, 
indeed,  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  style;  but  in  spirit,  he  rather  re- 
sembles that  later  school  of  historians,  whose  works  seem  to  be  fables,  com- 
posed for  a  moral,  and  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  give  us  warnings  and  ex- 
ample, forget  to  give  us  men  and  women.    The  Life  of  Cyrus,  whether  we 
look  upon  it  as  a  history  or  as  a  romance,  seems  to  us  a  very  wretched 
performance.    The  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  History  of 
Grecian  Afiairs,  are  certainly  pleasant  reading;  but  they  indicate  do  great 
power  of  mind.    In  truth,  Xenophon,  though  his  taste  was  elegant,  his 
disposition  amiable,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  world  extensive,  had,  we 
suspect,  rather  a  weak  head.    Such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  to  whom  he  early  attached  himself,  and  for  whose  memory 
he  entertained  an  idolatrous  veneration.    He  came  in  only  for  the  milk  with 
which  Socrates  nourished  his  babes  in  philosophy.    A  few  saws  of  mora- 
lity, and  a  few  of  the  simplest  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  were  enough 
for  the  good  young  man.    The  strong  meat,  the  bold  speculations  on  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  science,  were  reserved  for  auditors  of  a  different 
description.    Even  the  lawless  habits  of  a  captain  of  mercenary  troops  could 
not  change  the  tendency  which  the  character  of  Xenophon  early  acquired. 
To  Uie  last,  he  seems  to  have  retained  a  sort  of  heathen  Puritanism.    The 
sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  which  abound  in  his  works,  are  those  oi  a 
well-meaning  man,  somewhat  timid  and  narrow-minded,  devout  from  con- 
stitution rather  than  from  rational  conviction.    He  was  as  superstilioos  as 
Herodotus,  but  in  a  way  far  more  offensive.    The  very  peculiarities  which 
charm  us  in  an  infant,  the  toothless  mumbling,  the  stammering,  the  toUering, 
the  helplessness^  the  causeless  tears  and  laughter,  are  disgusting  in  old  ageu 
In  the  same  manner,  the  absurdity  which  precedes  a  period  of  general  in- 
telligence is  often  pleasing ;  that  which  follows  it  is  contemptible.    The 
nonsense  of  Herodotus  is  that  of  a  baby.    The  nonsense  of  Xenophon  is 
that  of  a  dotard.   His  stories  about  dreams,  omens,  and  pro(^ecies,  present 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  passages  in  which  the  shrewd  and  iqeredulous 
Thucydides  mentions  the  popular  superstitions.    It  is  not  quite  clear  that 
Xenophon  was  honest  in  his  credulity;  his  fanaticism  was  in  some  degree 
politic.    He  would  have  made  an  excellent  member  of  the  Apostolic  Cma- 
rilla.    An  Alarmist  by  nature,  an  Aristocrat  by  party,  he  carried  to  an  un- 
reasonable excess  his  horror  of  popular  turbulence.    The  quiet  atrocity  of 
Sparta  did  not  shock  him  in  the  same  manner ;  for  he  hated  tumult  more 
than  crimes.   He  was  desirous  to  find  restraints  which  might  curb  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude ;  and  he  absurdly  fancied  that  he  had  found  them  in 
a  religion  without  evidences  or  sanction,  precepts  or  exam[4e«  in  a 
system  of  theophilanthropy,  supported  by  ^nursery  tales. . 
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I^olybius  and  Arrian  have  given  us  authentic  accounts  of  facts,  and  here 
their  merit  ends.  They  were  not  men  of  comprehensive  minds ;  they  had 
not  the  art  of  telling  a.  story  in  an  interesting  manner.  They  have  in  con- 
sequence been  throv^n  into  the  shade  by  writers,  who,  though  less  studious 
of  truth  than  themselves,  understood  far  better  the  art  of  producing  effect, 
by  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius. 

Yet  Polybius  and  Arrian  deserve  high  praise,  when  compared  with  the 
writers  of  that  school  of  which  Plutarch  may  be  considered  as  the  head. 
For  the  historians  of  this  class  we  must  confess  that  we  entertain  a  peculiar 
aversion.  They  seem  to  have  been  pedants,  who,  though  destitute  of  those 
valuable  qualities  which  are  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  pedantry, 
thought  themselves  great  philosophers  and  great  politicians.  They  not  only 
mislead  their  readers  in  every  page,  as  to  particular  facts,  but  they  appear 
to  have  altogether  misconceived  the  whole  character  of  the  times  of  which 
they  write.    They  were  inhabitants  of  an  empire  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Euphrates,  by  the  ice  of  Scythia  and  the  sands  of  Mauritania; 
composed  of  nations  whose  manners,    whose  languages,  whose  religion, 
whose  countenances  and  complexions,  were  widely  different,  governed  by 
one  mighty  despotism,  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a  thousand  common- 
wealths and  kingdoms.    Of  liberty,  such  as  it  is  in  small  democracies;  of 
patriotism,  such  as  it  is  in  small  independent  communities  of  any  kind,  they 
had,  and  they  could  have,  no  experimental  knowledge.   But  they  had  read 
of  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  with  an  energy 
unknown  in  later  times,  who  had  violated  the  dearest  of  domestic  charities, 
or  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death,  for  the  public  good;  and  they 
wondered  at  the  degeneracy  of  their  contemporaries.    It  never  occurred  to 
tbem,  that  the  feelings  which  they  so  greatly  admired  sprung  from  local  and 
occasional  causes;   that  they  will  always  grow  up  spontaneously  in  small 
societies;  and  that,  in  large  empires,  though  they  may  be  forced  into  existence 
for  a  short  time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  general  or  per- 
manent.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  feel  for  a  fortress  on  a  remote 
frontier,  as  he  feels  for  his  own  house ;  that  he  should  grieve  for  a  defeat 
in  which  ten  thousand  people  whom  he  never  saw  have  fallen,  as  he  grieves 
for  a  defeat  which  has  half  unpeopled  the  street  in  which  he  lives;  that  he 
should  leave  his  home  for  a  military  expedition,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  as  cheerfully  as  he  would  leave  it  to  repel  invaders  who 
had  begun  to  burn  all  the  cornfields  in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  should  have  considered  this.  They  should 
have  considered,  that,  in  patriotism  such  as  it  existed  amongst  the  Greeks, 
there  was  nothing  essentially  and  eternally  good ;  that  an  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  a  particular  society,  though  a  natural,  and,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, a  most  useful  sentiment,  implies  no  extraordinary  attainments  in 
wisdom  or  virtue ;  that  where  it  has  existed  in  an  intense  degree,  it  has 
turned  states  into  gangs  of  robbers,  whom  their  mutual  fidelity  has  rendered 
more  dangerous,  has  given  a  character  of  peculiar  atrocity  to  war,  aud  has 
generated  that  worst  of  all  political  evils,  the  tyranny  of  nations  over  na^ 
tions. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name  of  liberty,  these  historians  troubled 
themselves  little  about  its  definition.  The  Spartans,  tormented  by  ten 
thousand  absurd  restraints,  unable  to  please  themselves  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  their  suppers,  or  their  company,  compelled  to  assume  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  to  talk  in  a  peculiar  style,  gloried  in  their  liberty.    The  aris- 
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(ocracy  of  Rome  repeatedly  made  liberty  a  plea  for  cutting  off  the  Cavoariles 
of  the  people.  lo  almost  all  the  little  commonwealths  of  antiquity,  liberty 
was  used  as  a  pretext  for  measured  directed  against  everything  which  makes 
liberty  valuable,  for  measures  which  stifled  discussion,  corrupted  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  discouraged  the  accumulation  of  property.  The 
writers,  whose  works  we  are  considering,  confounded  the  sound  with  (be 
substance,  and  the  means  with  the  end.  Their  imaginations  were  inflamed 
by  mystery.  They  conceived  of  liberty  as  monks  conceive  of  love,  as 
Cockneys  conceive  of  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  as  novel- 
reading  sempstresses  conceive  of  Almack's  and  Grosvenor  Square,  aooom- 
plished  marquesses  and  handsome  colonels  of  the  guards.  In  the  relalioD 
of  events,  and  the  delineation  of  characters,  they  have  paid  little  attentioB 
to  facts,  to  the  costume  of  the  times  of  which  they  pretend  to  treat,  or  lo  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature.  They  have  been  faithful  only  to  their 
own  puerile  and  extravagant  doctrines.  Generals  and  statesmen  are  me- 
tamorphosed into  magnanimous  coxcombs,  from  whose  fulsome  virtues  we 
turn  away  with  disgust.  The  fine  sayings  and  exploits  of  their  heroes  re- 
mind us  of  the  insuflerable  perfections  of  Sir  Charles  Grandisoo,  and  effect 
us  with  a  nausea  similar  to  that  which  we  feel  when  an  actor,  in  one  of 
Morton's  or  Kotzebue's  plays,  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  advances  lo  Ihe 
ground-lights,  and  mouths  a  moral  sentence  for  the  edification  of  the  Gods. 

These  writers,  men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  a  country,  men 
who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights,  brought  into  fashion  an  offensive 
cant  about  patriotism  and  zeal  for  freedom.  What  the  English  Puritans  did 
for  the  language  of  Christianity,  what  Scuderi  did  for  the  language  of  love, 
they  did  for  the  language  of  public  spirit.  By  habitual  exaggeration  they 
made  it  mean.  By  monotonous  emphasis  they  made  it  feeble.  They  abi^ 
it  till  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  use  it  with  effect. 

Their  ordinary  rules  of  morality  are  deduced  from  extreme  case$.  The 
common  regimen  which  they  prescribe  for  society  is  made  up  of  those  des- 
perate remedies  which  only  its  most  desperate  distempers  require.  They 
look  with  peculiar  complacency  on  actions,  which  even  those  who  approve 
them  consider  as  exceptions  to  laws  of  almost  universal  application — which 
bear  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  that,  even  wh««  it 
may  be  unjust  to  censure  them,  it  is  unsafe  to  praise  them.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  tliat  some  flagitious  instances  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  should  have 
been  passed  unchallenged  in  such  company,  that  grave  moralists,  with  do 
personal  interest  at  stake,  should  have  extolled,  in  the  highest  terms,  deeds 
of  which  the  atrocity  appalled  even  the  infuriated  factions  in  whose  cause 
they  were  perpetrated.  The  part  which  Timoleon  took  in  the  assassinalioD 
of  his  brother,  shocked  many  of  his  own  partisans.  The  recollection  of  it 
preyed  long  on  his  own  mind.  But  it  was  reserved  for  historians  who  lived 
some  centuries  later  to  discover  that  his  conduct  was  a  gloriousdisplay  of 
virtue,  and  to  lament  that,  Jrom  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  a  man  who 
could  perform  so  great  an  exploit  could  repent  of  it. 

The  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  modem  imitators,  have  produced 
effects  which  deserve  some  notice.  The  English  have  been  so  long  aocos* 
tomed  to  political  speculation,  and  have  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  prac- 
tical liberty,  that  such  works  have  produced  little  effect  on  their  minds. 
We  have  classical  associations  and  great  names  of  our  own,  which  we  can 
confidently  oppose  to  the  most  splendid  of  ancient  times.  Senate  has  not  to 
our  ears  a  sound  so  venerable  as  Parliament.   We  respect  the  Great  Charter 
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more  than  the  laws  of  Solon.  The  Capitol  and  the  Forum  impress  us 
with  less  awe  than  our  own  Westminster  Hall  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
place  where  the  great  men  of  twenty  generations  have  contended,  the  place 
where  they  steep  together  I  The  list  of  warriors  and  statesmen  by  whom 
our  constitution  was  founded  and  preserved,  from  Dr.  Montfort  down  to 
Fox,  may  well  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Fasti  of  Rome.  The  dying 
thanksgiving  of  Sidney  is  as  noble  as  the  libation  which  Thrasea  poured  to 
Liberating  Jove:  and  we  think  with  far  less  pleasure  of  Cato  tearing  out 
his' entrails,  than  of  Russell  saying,  as  he  turned  away  from  his  wife,  that 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  Even  those  parts  of  our  history,  over 
whlchp  on  some  accounts,  we  would  gladly  throw  a  veil,  may  be  proudly 
opposed  to  those  on  which  the  moralists  of  antiquity  loved  most  to 
dwell.  The  enemy  of  English  liberty  was  not  murdered  by  men  whom  he 
had  pardone(tand  loaded  with  beneBts.  He  was  not  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  those  who  smiled  and  cringed  before  his  face.  He  was  vanquished  on 
fields  of  stricken  battle;  he  was  arraigned,  sentenced,  and  executed  in  the 
Cace  of  heaven  and  earth.  Our  liberty  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman;  but 
essentially  English.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own,— ^  character  which  has 
taken  a  tinge  from  the  sentiments  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  and  which  accords 
with  the  peculiarities  of  our  manners  and  of  our  insular  situation.  It  has 
a  language,  too,  of  its  own,  and  a  language  singularly  idiomatic,  full  of  mean^ 
iog  to  ourselves,  scarcely  intelligible  to  strangers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  effect  of  books,  such  as  those  which  we  have  been 
consideriDg,  has  been  harmless.  Jhey  have,  indeed,  given  currency  to 
many  very  erroneous  opinions  with  respect  to  ancient  history.  They  have 
heated  the  imaginations  of  boys.  They  have  mialed  the  judgment,  and  cor- 
rupted the  taste,  of  some  men  of  letters,  such  as  Akenside  and  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  on  persons  engaged  in  public  affiairs,  they  have  had  very  little 
influeDce.  The  foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Greeks,  but  that  they  denied  the  orthodox  procession,  and 
cheated  the  Crusaders ;  and  nothing  of  Rome,*  but  that  the  Pope  lived  there. 
Those  who  followed  contented  themselves  with  improving  on  the  original 
plan.  They  found  models  at  home ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  look  for  them 
abroad.  But  when  enlightened  men  on  the  Continent  began  to-  think  about 
political  reformation,  having  no  patterns  before  their  eyes  in  their  domestic 
history,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to  those  remains  of  antiquity,  the  study 
of  which  is  considered  throughout  Europe  as  an  important  part  of  edu- 
cation. •  The  historians  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  had  been  members 
of  large  communities,  and  subjects  of  absolute  sovereigns.  Hence  it  is,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  tliey  conuntt  such  gross  errors  in  speaking  of  the 
little  republics  of  antiquity.  Their  works  were  now  read  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  been  written.  They  were  read  by  men  placed  in  circum- 
stances closely  resembling  their  own,  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of 
liberty,  but  inclined  to  believe  everyUiing  good  which  could  be  told  respect- 
ing it.  How  powerfully  these  books  impressed  these  speculative  reformers 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  (lie  French  literature 
et  tlie  last  century.  But,  perhaps,  the  writer  on  whom  they  produced 
the  greatest  effect  was  Vittorio  Alfieri.  In  some  of  his  plays,  particularly 
\n  Virginia,  Timoleon,  and  Brutus  the  Younger,  he  has  even  caricatured 
the  extravagance  of  his  masters. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  blind,  thus  led  by  the  blind,  should  stumble. 
Tlie  transaclioos  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  some  measure,  took  their 
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character  from  these  works.  Without  the  assistaDoe  of  these  works,  a 
Yolution  would  have  taken  place, — a  revolutiou  productiye  of  much  ^ood 
and  much  evil,  tremendous,  but  short-lived  evU,  dearly  purchased,  but 
durably  good.  But  it  would  not  have  beep  exactly  such  a  revolution.  The 
style,  the  accessories,  would  have  been  in  many  respects  difTerent.  There 
would  have  been  less  of  bombast  in  language,  less  of  aflfectation  in  manner, 
less  of  solemn  trifling  and  ostentatious  simplicity.  The  acts  of  legislative 
assemblies,  and  the  correspondence  of  diplomatists,  would  not  have  been 
disgraced  by  rants  worthy  only  of  a  college  of  declamation.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  great  and  polished  nation  would  not  have  rendered  Iteelf  ridi- 
culous, by  attempting  to  revive  the  usages  of  a  world  which  had  long  passed 
away,  or  rather  of  a  world  which  had  never  existed  except  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  fantastic  school  of  writers.  These  second-hand  iniitatkMis  resem- 
bled the  originals  about  as  much  as  the  classical  feast,  with  which  the  Doctor 
in  Peregrine  Pickle  turned  the  stomachs  of  all  his  guests,  resembled  one  of 
the  suppers  of  LucuUus  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo. 

These  were  mere  follies.  But  the  spirit  excited  by  these  writers  pro- 
duced more  serious  effects.  The  greater  part  of  the  crimes  which  disgraced 
the  revolution  sprung,  indeed,  from  the  relaxation  of  law,  from  popular 
ignorance,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  oppression,  from  the  fear  of 
foreign  conquest,  from  rapacity,  from  ambition,  from  party-spirit.  But 
many  atrocious  proceeding  must,  doubtless,  be  ascribed  to  heated  ima- 
gination, to  perverted  principle,  to  a  distaste  for  what  was  vulgar  in  morals, 
and  a  passion  for  what  was  startling  and  dubious.  Mr.  Burke  has  touched 
on  this  subject  with  great  felicity  of  expression :  ''  The  gradation  of  their 
republic,"  says  he,^'  Is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  All  those  instances  to  be 
found  in  history,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  of  a  doubtful  public  spirit,  at 
which  morality  is  perplexed,  reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which  aflrigfafed 
nature  recoils,  are  their  chosen  and  almost  sole  examples  for  the  instnie- 
tion  of  their  youth."  This  evil,  we' believe,  is  to  be  directly  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  historians  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  their  modem 
imitators. 

Livy  had  some  faults,  in  common  with  those  writers ;  but  on  the  whole 
he  must  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  by  himself.  No  historian  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  has  shown  so  complete  an  indifference  to  truth. 
He  seems  to  have  cared  only  about  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  book,  and 
the  honour  of  bis  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  an  instance  of  a  bad  thing  so  well  done.  The  painting 
of  the  narrative  is  beyond  description  vivid  and  graceful :  the  abundanee  of 
interesting  sentiments  and  splendid  imagery  in  the  speeches  is  almost  minh 
culous.  His  mind  is  a  soil  which  is  never  overteemed,  a  fountain  whicfa 
never  seems  to  trickle  :  it  pours  forth  profusely ;  yet  it  gives  no  sign  of 
exhaustion.  It  was  probably  to  this  exuberance  of  thought  and  language, 
always  fresh,  always  sweet,  always  pure,  no  sooner  yielded  than  repaired, 
that  the  critics  applied  that  expression  which  has  been  so  much  discussed, 
iaciea  uhertas. 

All  the  merits  and  all  the  defects  of  Livy  take  a  colouring  from  thediaiaciBr 
of  his  nation.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly  Roman ;  the  proud  dliienof  a 
commonwealth,  which  had  indeed  lost  the  reality  of  liberty,  but  which  sfill 
sacredly  preserved  its  forms;  in  fact  Uie  subject  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  but 
in  his  own  estimation  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with  a  hundred 
kings  below  him,  and  only  the  gods  above  him.    He,  therefore,  looked 
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back  OD  former  times  with  feelings  far  different  from  those  which  were  na-^ 
turaUy  entertained  hy  his  Greek  contemporaries,  and  which  at  a  later  period 
became  general  among  men  of  letters  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
contemplated  the  past  with  interest  and  delight,  not  because  it  furnished  a 
contrast  to  the  present,  but  because  it  had  I^  to  the  present.  He  recurred 
to  it,  not  to  lose  in  proud  recollections  the  sense  of  national  degradation, 
but  10  trace  the  progress  of  national  glory»  It  is  true  that  his  veneration 
for  antiquity  produced  on  him  some  of  the  effects  which  it  produced  on 
those  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  very  different  road.  He  has  something  of  their 
exaggeration,  something  of  their  cant,  something  of  their  fondness  ibr  ano- 
malies and  lusus  natura  in  morality.  Yet  even  here  we  perceive  a  difife- 
rence.  They  talk  rapturously  of  patriotism  and  liberty  in  the  abstract.  He 
does  not  seem  to  think  any  country  but  Rome  deserving  of  love ;  nor  is  it 
for  liberty  as  liberty,  but  for  liberty  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  institutions, 
that  he  is  zealous. 

Of  the  concise  and  elegant  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  little  can 
be  said.  They  are  incomparable  models  for  military  despatches.  Rut  his- 
tories they  are  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be. 

The  ancient  critics  placed  Sallust  in  the  same  rank  with  Livy ;  and  un- 
questionably the  small  portion  of  his  works  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
calculated  to  give  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  But  his  style  is  not  very 
pleasant ;  and  his  most  powerful  woik,  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline, has  rather  the  air  of  a  clever  party  pamphlet  than  than  of  a  history. 
it  abounds  with  strange  inconsistencies,  which,  unexplained  as  they  are^ 
necessarily  excite  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  narrative.  It  is  true, 
that  many  circumstances  now  forgotten  may  have  been  familiar  to  his  con- 
temporaries, and  may  have  rendered  passages  clear  to  them  which  to  us 
appear  dubious  and  perplexing.  But  a  great  historian  should  remember 
that  he  writes  for  distant  generations,  for  men  who  will  perceive  the  ap- 
parent contradictions,  and  will  possess  no  means  of  reconciling  them.  We 
can  only  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  Sallust  at  the  expense  of  his  skill.  But,  in 
fact,  all  the  information  which  we  have  from  contemporaries  respecting  this 
famous  plot  is  liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  is  read  by  discerning  men 
with  the  same  incredulity.  It  is  all  on  one  side.  No  answer  has  reached 
our  times.  Yet,  on  the  showing  of  the  accusers,  the  accused  seem  entitled 
to  acquittal.  Catiline,  we  are  told,  intrigued  with  a  Vestal  virgin,  and 
murdered  his  own  son.  His  house  was  a  den  of  gamblers  and  debaudie^. 
No  young  man  could  cross  his  threshold  without  danger  to  his  fortune  and 
reputation.  Yet  this  is  the  man  with  whom  Cicero  was  willing  to  coalesce 
in  a  contest  for  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic ;  and  whom  he  described, 
long  after  the  termination  of  the  conspiracy,  as  an  accomplished  hypocrite, 
by  whom  he  had  himself  been  deceived,  and  who  had  acted  with  consum- 
mate skill  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  friend.  We  are  told 
that  the  plot  was  the  most  wicked  and  desperate  ever  known ;  and,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  many  of  the 
nobles  favoured  it ;  hat  the  richest  citizens  of  Rome  were  eager  for  the  spo- 
liation of  all  property,  and  its  highest  functionaries  for  the  destruction  of 
all  order;  that  Crassus,  Caesar,  the  Pretor  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year,  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  were  proved  or  suspected  to  be  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  subverting  institutions  to  which  they  owed  the  highest  ho- 
nours, and  introducing  universal  anarchy.  We  are  told,  that  a  government, 
which  knew  all  this,  suffered  the  conspirator,  whose  rank,  talents  and  cou- 
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rage  rendered  hiip  most  dangerQUS,  to  quit  Rome  without  mdeitatioD. 
We  are  told,  that  bondmen  and  gladiators  were  to  be  armed  against  the 
citizens.  Yet  we  find  that  Catiline  rejected  the  slaves  who  crowded  (o  en- 
list in  his  army,  lest,  as  Sallust  himself  egresses  it,  "he  should  seen  to 
identify  their  cause  with  that  of  the  citizens."  Finally,  we  are  told  IJiaf  the 
magistrate,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  have  saved  all  c)aBse»ofhis 
countrymen  from  conflagration  and  massacre,  rendered  himself  so  oppo- 
pular  by  his  conduct,  that  a  marked  insult  was  offered  to  him  at  theexpiiar 
tion  of  his  office,  and  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  him  shortly  ifter. 

Sallust  tells  us  what,  indeed,  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Cioero  suffi- 
ctootly  prove,  that  some  persons  considered  the  shocking  and  atrodoai 
parts  of  the  plot  as  mere  inventions  of  the  government,  designed  to  excuse 
its  unconstitutional  measures.  We  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  that 
opinion.  There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  party  desirous  to  chaoge  the 
administration.  While  Pompey  held  the  command  of  an  army,  they 
could  not  effect  their  purpose  without  preparing  means  for  repelling  force, 
if  necessary,  by  force.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  Roman  factions.  The  other  charges  brought  against  the 
conspirators  are  so  inconsistent  and  improbable,  that  we  give  no  credit 
whatever  to  them.  If  our  readers  think  this  scepticism  unreasonable,  let 
them  turn  to  the  contemporary  account  of  the  Popish  plot :  let  them  look 
over  the  votes  of  Parliament,  and  the  speeches  of  the  King;  the  chaigisof 
Scroggs,  and  the  harangues  of  the  managers  employed  against  Strafford.  A 
person,  who  should  form  his  judgment  from  these  pieces  alone,  would  be- 
lieve that  London  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Papists,  and  that  Sir  Edniondtmry 
Godfrey  was  murdered  for  his  religion.  Yet  these  stories  are  now  alto- 
gether exploded  :  they  have  been  abandoned  by  statesmen  to  aldermen,  hy 
aldermen  to  clergymen,  by  clergymen  to  old  women,  and  by  old  vomeo  to 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees. 

Of  the  Latin  historians,  Tacitus  was  certainly  the  greatest.  His  4yle  in- 
deed is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  unOt  for 
historical  composition.  He  carries  his  love  of  effect  far  beyond  the  \m^ 
of  moderation.  He  tells  a  fine  story  finely  :  but  he  canoot  tell  a  plain  story 
plainly.  He  stimulates  till  stimulants  lose  their  power.  Thucydides,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  relates  ordinary  transactions  with  the  unpretead- 
ing  clearness  and  succinctness  of  a  gazette.  His  great  powers  of  V^^ 
he  reserves  for  events,  of  which  the  slightest  details  are  interesting.  The 
simplicity  of  the  setting  gives  additional  lustre  to  the  brilliants.  There  ait 
passages  in  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  superior  to  the  best  which  can  be  quoted 
from  Thucydides :  but  they  are  not  enchased  and  relieved  with  thesameskiu : 
they  are  far  more  striking  when  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  wort  to 
which  they  belong,  than  when  they  occur  in  their  place,  and  are  read  ib 
connexion  with  what  precedes  and  follows. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  Tacitus  is  unrivalled  among  hislonai^ 
and  has  very  few  superiors  among  dramatists  and  novelists.  By  ih^ 
delineation  of  character,  we  do  not  mean  the  practice  of  drawing  up  ^PJ" 
grammatic  catalogues  of  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  appendiagtheoitotw 
names  of  eminent  men.  No  writer,  indeed,  has  done  this  more  mm 
than  Tacitus :  but  this  is  not  his  peculiar  glory.  AU  the  persons  ^f^ 
occupy  a  large  space  in  his  works  have  an  individuality  of  character  vtvica 
seems  to  pervade  all  their  words  and  actions.  We  know  them  as  if  *«  ^ 
Uved  with  them.    Claudius,  Nero,  Otho,  both  the  Agrippinas,  ^  ^^^' 
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pieces.  But  Tiberius  is  a  still  higher  miracle  of  art.  The  historian  under- 
took to  make  us  intimately  acquainted  with  a  man  singularly  dark  and 
inscrutable, — with  a  man  whose  real  disposition  long  remained  swathed  up 
in  intricate  folds  of  factitious  virtues ;  and  over  whose  actions  the  hypocrisy 
of  his  youth,  and  the  seclusion  of  his  old  age,'  threw  a  singular  mystery. 
He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious  qualities  of  the  tyrant  in  a  light  which  might 
render  them  transparent,  and  enable  us  at  once  to  perceive  the  covering 
and  the  vices  which  it  coneealed.  He  was  to  trace  the  gradations  by  which 
the  Grst  magistrate  of  a  republic,  a  senator  mingling  freely  in  debate,  a 
noble  associating  with  his  brother  nobles,  was  transformed  into  an  Asiatic 
sultan.  He  was  to  exhibit  a  character  distinguish^  by  courage,  self- 
command,  and  profound  policy,  yet  defiled  by  all 

'^  the  extra vagaocy 
And  craxj  ribaldrjr  of  fancy .'^ 

He  was  to  mark  the  gradual  effect  of  advancing  age  and  approaching  death 
on  this  strange  compound  lof  strength  and  weakness;  to  exhibit  the  old 
sovereign  of  the  world  sinking  into  a  dotage  which,  though  it  rendered  his 
appetites  eccentric  and  his  temper  savage,  never  impaired  the  powers  of  his 
stern  and  penetrating  mind — conscious  of  failing  strength,  raging  with 
capricious  sensuality,  yet  to  the  last  the  keenest  of  observers,  the  most  artful 
of  dissemblers,  and  the  most  terrible  of  masters.  The  task  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.    The  execution  is  almost  perfect. 

The  talent  which  is  required  to  write  history  thus,  bears  a  considerable 
affinity  to  the  talent  of  a  great  dramatist.  There  is  one  obvious  distinction. 
The  dramatist  creates,  the  historian  only  disposes.  The  difference  is  not 
in  the  mode  of  execution,  but  in  the  mode  of  conception.  Shakspeare  is 
guided  by  a  model  which  exists  in  his  imagination ;  Tacitus,  by  a  model 
furnished  from  without.  Hamlet  is  to  Tiberius  what  IheLaocoon  is  to  the 
Newton  of  Roubillac. 

In  this  part  of  his  art  Tacitus  certainly  had  neither  equal  nor  second 
among  the  ancient  historians.  Herodotus,  though  he  wrote  in  a  dramatic 
form,  had  littie  of  dramatic  genius»  The  frequent  dialogues  which  he  in- 
troduces give  vivacity  and  movement  to  the  narrative  ;  but  are  not  strikingly 
characteristic.  Xenophon  is  fond  of  telling  his  readers,  at  considerable 
length,  what  he  thought  of  the  persons  whoso  adventures  he  relates;  but 
he  does  not  show  them  the  men,  and  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  heroes  of  Livy  are  the  most  insipid  of  all  beings,  real  or  imaginary,  the 
heroes  of  Plutarch  always  excepted.  Indeed,  the  manner  of  Plutarch  in 
this  respect  reminds  us  of  the  cookery  of  those  continental  inns,  the  horror 
of  English  travellers,  in  which  a  certain  non-descript  broth  is  kept  constanUy 
boiling,  and  copiously  poured,  without  distinction,  over  every  dish  as  it 
comes  up  to  table.  Thucydides,  though  at  a  wide  interval,  comes  next  to 
Tacitus.  His  Pericles,  his  Nicias,  his  Cleon,  his  Brasidas,  are  happily 
discriminated.  The  lines  are  few,  the  colouring  faint;  but  the  general  air 
and  expression  is  caught. 

We  begin,  like  the  priest  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  to  be  tired  willi 
taking  down  books  one  after  another  for  separate  judgment,  and  feel 
inclined  to  pass  sentence  on  them  in  masses.  We  shall  therefore,  instead 
of  pointing  out  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  different  modern  historians, 
state  generally  in  what  particulars  they  have  surpassed  their  predecessors, 
and  in  what  we  conceive  them  to  have  failed. 
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They  have  certainly  been,  in  one  sense,  far  more  strict  in  (heir  adhereiies 
to  truth  than  most  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  iivriters.  They  do  not  think 
themselves  entitled  to  render  their  narrative  interesting  by  introducing 
descriptions,  conversations,  and  harangues,  which  have  no  existence  hot  in 
their  own  imagination.  This  improvement  was  gradually  introduced. 
History  commenced  among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  as  it  had  com- 
menced  among  the  (jreeks,  in  romance.  Froissart  was  our  Herodotus. 
Italy  was  to  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  Greece.  In  Italy,  therefore,  a 
more  accurate  and  manly  mode  of  narration  was  early  introduced.  Ha- 
chiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  in  imitation  of  Livy  and  Thucydides,  composed 
speeches  for  their  historical  personages.  But  as  the  classical  enthusiasm 
which  distinguished  the  age  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  gradually  subsided,  this 
absurd  practice  was  abandoned.  In  France,  we  fear,  it  still,  in  some  d^ree, 
keeps  its  ground.  In  our  own  country,  a  writer  who  should  venture  on  it 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Whether  the  historians  of  the  last  two  centories 
tell  more  truth  than  those  of  antiquity,  may  perhaps  be  doubted ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  tell  fewer  falsehoods. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  moderns  have  very  far  surpassed  the 
ancients.    It  is  not,  indeed,  strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  not 
have  carried  the  science  of  government,  or  any  other  experimental  science, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  in  our  time;  for  the  experimental  sciences  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  progression.     They  were  bcltet  understood  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
than  in  the  seventeenth.   But  this  constant  improvement,  this  natural  growth 
of  knowledge,  will  not  altosether  account  for  (he  immense  superiority  of 
the  modern  writers.     The  diflerence  is  a  dificrence  not  in  degree,  but  of 
kind.    It  is  not  merely  that  new  principles  have  been  discovered,  hut  that 
new  faculties  seem  to  be  exerted.     It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  human 
intellect  should  have  made  but  small  progress,  and  at  another  time  have 
advanced  far;  but  that  at  one  time  it  should  have  been  stationary,  and  at 
another  time  constantly  proceeding.    In  taste  and  imagination,  in  the  graces 
of  style,  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence  of  public  works,  the 
ancients  were  at  least  our  equals.    They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  on 
subjects  which  required  pure  demonstration.     But  in  the  moral  sciences 
they  made  scarcely  any  advance.     During  the  long  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  fifth  century  after 
it,  little  perceptible  progress  was  made.    All  the  metaphysical  discoveries 
of  all  the  philosophers,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  northern  inTasioo, 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  those  which  have  been  made  in 
England  every  fifty  years  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.   There  is  not  the  least 
reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  government,  legislation,  and  political 
economy  were  better  understood  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Gcesar  than  in  the 
time  of  Pericles.     In  our  own  country,  the  sound  doctrines  of  trade  and 
jurisprudence  have  been,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  dimly 
hinted,  boldly  propounded,  defended,  systematized,  adopted  hy  all  re- 
flecting men  of  all  parties,  quoted  in  legislative  assemblies,   incorporated 
into  laws  and  treaties. 

To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed?  Partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  a  discovery  which  has  not  only  difiused  knowledge  widely, 
but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  also  introduced  into  reasoning  a  pre- 
cision unknown  in  those  ancient  communities,  in  which  information  was. 
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fi>r  the  most  part,  oonyeyed  orally.    There  was,  we  suspect,  another  cause, 
less  obvious,  but  still  more  powerful. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous  uatious  of  antiquity  was  remarkably 
eiclusive.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  had  not  begun  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  distinct  race :  they  still  looked  with  something  of  childish 
wonder  and  awe  on  the  riches  and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt.  From 
what  causes,  and  by  what  gradations,  their  feelings  underwent  a  change, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Their  history,  from  the  Trojan  to  the  Persiaa 
war,  is  covered  with  an  obscurity  broken  only  by  dim  and  scattered  gleams 
of  truth.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  great  alteration  took  place.  They  re- 
garded themselves  as  a  separate  people.  They  had  common  religious  rites, 
and  common  principles  of  public  law,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  part.  In 
all  their  political  systems,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratioal, 
there  was  a  strong  family  likeness.  After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  the  fall 
of  Mardonius,  national  pride  rendered  the  separation  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians  complete.  The  conquerors  considered  themselves  men 
of  a  superior  breed,  men  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  neighbouring  na- 
tions, were  to  teach,  and  not  to  learn.  They  looked  for  nothing  out  of 
themselves.  They  borrowed  nothing.  They  translated  nothing.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  expression  of  any  Greek  writer,  earlier  than  the 
age  of  Augustus,  indicating  an  opinion,  that  anything  worth  reading  could 
be  written  in  any  language  except  his  own.  The  feelings  which  sprung 
from  national  glory  were  not  altogether  extinguished  by  national  degrada- 
tion. They  were  fondly  cherished  through  ages  of  slavery  and  shame.  The 
literature  of  Rome  herself  was  regarded  with  contempt  by  those  who  had 
fled  before  her  arms,  and  who  bowed  beneath  her  fasces.  Voltaire  says, 
in  one  of  his  six  thousand  pamphlets,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  told 
the  French  that  England  had  produced  eminent  men  besides  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  Down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  stood 
in  need  of  similar  information  with  respect  to  their  masters.  With  Paulus 
£milius,  Sylla,  and  Caesar,  they  were  well  acquainted ;  but  the  notions 
which  they  entertained  respecting  Cicero  and  Virgil  were,  probably,  not 
unlike  those  which  Boileau  may  have  formed  about  Shakspeare.  Diony- 
sius  lived  in  the  most  splendid  age  of  Latin  poetry  and  eloquence.  He  was 
a  critic,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  an  able  critic.  He  studied  the 
language  of  Rome,  associated  with  its  learned  men,  and  compiled  its  his- 
tory. Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought  its  literature  valuable  only  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  its  antiquities.  His  reading  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  its  public  records,  and  to  a  few  old  annalists.  Once,  and  but 
once,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  quotes  Ennius,  to  solve  a  question  of 
etymologv.  He  has  written  much  on  the  art  of  oratory ;  yet  he  has  not 
mentioned  the  name  of  Cicero. 

The  Romans  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  a  race  which  they  despised. 
Their  epic  poet,  while  he  claimed  for  them  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  go^ 
vemment  and  war,  acknowledged  their  inferiority  in  taste,  eloquence,  and 
science.  Men  of  letters  affected  to  understand  the  Greek  language  better 
than  their  own.  Pomponius  preferred  the  honour  of  becoming  an  Athenian, 
by  intellectual  naturalizs^tion,  to  all  the  distinctions  which  were  to  be  ac^ 
quired  in  the  political  contests  of  Rome.  His  great  friend  composed  Greek 
poems  and  memoirs.  It  is  well  known  that  Petrarch  considered  that  beau-* 
tiful  language  in  which  his  sonnets  are  written,  as  a  barbarous  jargon,  and 
intrusted  his  fame  to  those  wretched  Latin  hexameters,  which,  during  thQ 
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last  four  centuries,  have  scarcely  found  four  readers.  Many  eminent  Ro- 
mans appear  to  have  felt  the  same  contempt  for  their  native  tongue  as  com- 
pared with  (he  Greek.  The  prejudice  continued  to  a  very  late  period. 
Julian  was  as  partial  to  the  Greek  language  as  Frederic  the  Great  to  the 
fhrench  :  and  it  seems  that  he  could  not  express  himself  with  elegance  in 
the  dialect  of  ihe  state  which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not  carry  this  affectation  so  far,  looked 
on  Greece  as  the  only  fount  of  knowledge.  From  Greece  they  derived  the 
measures  of  their  poetry,  and,  indeed,  all  of  poetry  that  can  be  imported. 
From  Greece  they  borrowed  the  principles  and  the  vocabulary  of  their  phi- 
losophy. To  the  literature  of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  to  have  paid 
the  slightest  attention.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  for  example, 
books  which,  considered  merely  as  human  compositions,  are  invaluable  to 
the  critic,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  philosopher,  seem  to  have  been  utterly 
unnoticed  by  them.  The  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  and  the  rapid  growlhof 
Ghristianity,  attracted  their  notice.  They  made  war  against  the  Jews.  They 
made  laws  against  the  Christians.  But  they  never  opened  tbc  books  of 
Moses.  Juvenal  quotes  the  Pentateuch  with  censure  :  the  author  of  the 
treatise  on  ' '  the  Sublime"  quotes  it  with  praise  :  but  both  of  them  quote  H 
erroneously.  When  we  consider  what  sublime  poetry,  what  curious  his- 
tory, what  striking  and  peculiar  views  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  of  tfte 
social  duties  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  scriptures:  when 
we  consider  that  the  two  sects,  on  which  the  attention  of  the  government 
was  constantly  fixed,  appealed  to  those  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their  faith 
and  practice,  this  indifference  is  astonishing.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
the  Greeks  admired  only  themselves,  and  that  the  Romans  admired  only 
themselves  and  the  Greeks.  Literary  men  turned  away  with  disgust 
from  modes  of  thought  and  expression  so  widely  different  from  all  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  admire.  The  effect  was  narrowness  and  sameness 
of  thought.  Their  minds,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,'  bred  in  and  in, 
and  were  accordingly  cursed  with  barrenness  and  degeneracy.  No  extra?- 
neons  beauty  or  vigour  was  engrafted  on  the  decaying  stock.  By  an  ex- 
clusive attention  to  one  class  of  phenomena,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  one 
species  of  excellence,  the  human  intellect  was  stunted.  Occasional  coinci- 
dences were  turned  into  general  rules.  Prejudices  were  confounded  with 
instincts.  On  man,  as  he  was  found  in  a  particular  state  of  society,— oo 
government,  as  it  had  existed  in  a  particular  corner  of  the  world,  many 
just  observations  were  made;  but  of  man  as  man,  or  government  as  govern- 
ment, little  was  known.  Philosophy  remained  stationary.  Slight  changes, 
sometimes  for  the  worse  and  sometimes  for  the  belter,  were  made  in  the 
superstructure.    But  nobody  thought  of  examining  the  foundations. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Caesars,  gradually  effacing  all  national  peculiari- 
ties, and  assimilating  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  each  other, 
augmented  the  evil.  At  the  close  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  the 
prospects  of  mankind  were  fearfully  dreary.  A  system  of  etiquette,  as 
pompously  frivolous  as  that  of  the  Escurial,  had  been  established.  A  so- 
vereign almost  invisible;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries  minutely  distinguished  by 
badges  and  titles ;  rhetoricians  who  said  nothing  but  what  had  b^n  said  leu 
thousand  times ;  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  what  had  t)een  known 
for  ages ; — such  was  the  machinery  provided  for  the  government  and  in- 
strucBon  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of  the  human  race.  That  great 
eommunily  was  then  in  danger  of  experiencing  a  calamity  far  more  terrible 
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than  any  of  the  quick,  i&flammatory,  destroying  maladies,  to  which  DatioQS 
are  liable, — a  tottering,  drivelling,  paralytic  longevity,  the  immortality  of 
the  Struldbrugs,  a  Chinese  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  iodioatemany 
points  of  resemblanee  between  the  subjects  of  Diocletian  and  the  people  of 
that  Celestial  Empire  where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learn- 
ed or  unlearned ;  where  government,  where  education,  where  the  whole 
system  of  life,  is  a  ceremony ;  where  knowledge  forgets  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, and,  like  the  talent  buried  in  the  earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped  up  ui 
the  napkin,  experiences  neither  waste  nor  augmentation. 

The  torpor  was  broken  by  two  great  revolutions,  the  onemoral,  the  other 
political,  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from  without.  The  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  considered  with  relation  to  this  subject  only, 
was  of  great  importance.  It  overthrew  the  old  system  of  morals,  and  with 
it  much  of  the  old  system  of  metaphysics.  It  furnished  the  orator  with  new 
topics  of  declamation,- and  the  logician  with  new  points  of  contro\ersy. 
Above  all,  it  inltoduced  a  new  principle,  ^(  which  the  operation  wa^con-^ 
stantly  felt  in  every  part  of  society.  It  stirred  the  stagnant  mass  from  the 
inmost  depths.  It  excited  all  the  pasiions  of  a  stormy  democracy  in  the 
quiet  and  listless  population  of  an  overgrown  empire.  The  fear  of  heresy 
did  what  the  sense  of  oppression  could  not  do  :  it  changed  men,  accustomed 
to  be  turned  over  like  sheep  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  into  devoted  partisans  and 
obstinate  rebels.  The  tones  of  an  eloquence  which  had  been  silent  for  ages, 
resounded  from  the  pulpit  of  Gregory.  A  spirit>  which  had  beMi  extinguished 
on  the  plains  of  Philippi,  revived  in  Athanasius  and  Ambrose. 

Yet  even  this  remedy  was  not  sufficiently  violent  for  the  disease.  It  did 
not  prevent  the  empire  of  Constantinople  firom  relapsing,  after  a  short  pa- 
roxysm of  excitement,  into  a  state  of  stupefaction,  to  which  history  furnishes 
scarcely  any  parallel.  We  there  find  that  a  polished  society,  a  society  in 
which  a  mdst  intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence  was  esta- 
blished, in  which  the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood,  in  which  the 
works  of  the  great  ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied,  existed  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  without  makin^ne  great  discovery  in  science,  or 
producing  one  book  which  is  read  by  any  but  curious  inquirers.  There 
were  tumults,  too,  and  controversies,  and  wars,  in  abundance ":  and  these 
things,  bad  as  they  arc  in  themselves,  have  generally  been  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  intellect.  But  here  they  tormented  without  stimulating. 
The  waters  were  troubled,  but  no  healing  influence  descended.  The  agi- 
tations resembled  the  grinnings  and  wrilhings  of  a  galvanized  corpse,  not 
the  struggles  of  an  athletic  man. 

From  this  miserable  slate  the  Western  Empire  was  saved  by  the  fiercest 
and  most  destroying  visitation  with  which  God  has  ever  chastened  his  crea-* 
tures — the  invasion  of  the  Northern  nations.  Such  a  cure  was  required  for 
such  a  distemper.  The  Fire  of  London,  it  has  been  observed,  was  a  bless- 
ing :  it  burned  down  the  city,  but  it  burned  out  the  plague.  The  same 
may  be  smd  of  the  tremendous  devastation  of  the  Roman  dominions.  It 
annihilated  the  noisome  recesses  in  which  lurked  the  seeds  of  great  moral 
maladies :  it  cleared  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the  health  and  liigour  of  the 
human  mind.  It  cost  Europe  a  thousand  years  of  barbarism  to  escape  the 
fate  of  China. 

At  length  the  terrible  purification  was  accomplished ;  and  the  second 
civilization  of  mankind  commenced,  under  circumstances  which  afforded 
a  strong  security  that  it  would  never  retrograde  and  never  pause.    Europa 
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was  now  a  great  federal  oommunity :  her  numerous  states  wm  united  by 
the  easy  ties  of  international  law  and  a  common  religion.  Their  institutions, 
their  languages,  their  manners,  their  tastes  in  literature,  their  modes  of 
education,  were  widely  different.  Their  connexion  was  close  enough  to  allow 
of  mutual  observation  and  improvement,  yet  not  so  close  as  to  destroy  the 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence  thus  established  between 
the  nations  of  Europe,  is  far  more  important  than  the  balance  of  political 
power.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  is  valuable  princi- 
pally because  it  tends  to  maintain  the  former.  The  civilized  world  has  thus 
been  preserved  from  an  uniformity  of  character  fatal  to  all  improYemenL 
Every  part  of  it  has  been  illuminated  with  light  reflected  from  every  other. 
Competition  has  produced  activity  where  monopoly  would  have  produced 
slu^ishness.  The  number  of  experiments  in  moral  science,  which  the 
speculator  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  has  been  increased  beyond  all 
calculation.  Society  and  human  nature,  instead  of  being  seen  in  a  single 
point  of  view,  are  presented  to  him  under  ten  thousand  different  aspects. 
By  observing  the  manners  of  surrounding  nations,  by  studyii^  their  lilen- 
ture,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics, he  is  enabled  to  correct  those  errors  into  which  the  most  acute  men 
must  fall  when  they  reason  from  a  single  species  to  a  genus.  He  learns  to 
distinguish  what  is  local  from  what  is  universal ;  what  is  transitory  frooi 
what  is  eternal ;  to  discriminate  between  exceptions  and  rules;  to  trace  the 
operation  of  disturbing  causes;  to  separate  those  general  principles  which 
are  always  true  and  everywhere  applicable,  from  the  accidental  circum- 
stances with  which,  in  every  conununity,  they  are  blended,  and  with  which, 
in  an  isolated  community,  they  are  confounded  by  the  most  philosophical 
mmd. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  generalization,  the  writers  of  modem  times  have  (ar 
surpassed  those  of  antiquity.  The  historians  of  our  own  country  are  un- 
equalled in  depth  and  precision  of  reason ;  and  even  in  the  works  of  our 
mere  compilers,  we  often  meet  w|fh  speculations  beyond  the  reach  of  Thu- 
cydides  or  Tacitus. 

But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  that  they  have  charaderKlic 
faults,  so  closely  connected  with  their  characteristic  merits,  and  of  such 
magnitude,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  has  gained  or  lost  during  the  last  two-and-twenty  cen- 
turies. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been  seduced  from  truth,  not  by 
their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason.    They  far  excel  their  predecessors 
in  the  art  of  deducing  general  principles  from  facts ;  but  unhappUy  they 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit  general  principles.  They 
arrive  at  a  theory  from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  remain- 
ing phenomena  they  strain  or  curtail  to  suit  the  theory.    For  this  purpose 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is  absolutely  (alse,  for  all 
questions  in  morals  and  politics  are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree. 
Any  proposition  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms  may,  by 
possibility,  be  true;  and  if  all  the  circumstances  which  raise  a  probabili^ 
in  its  favour  be  stated  and  enforced,  and  those  which  lead  to  an  oppostle 
conclusion  be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear  to  be  demon- 
strated.   In  every  human  character  and  transaction  there  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil :  a  little  exaggeration,  a  little  suppression,  a  judicious  use  of 
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epiibets,  a  watditul  and* searching  scepticism  with  respect  to  the  evidence 
on  ofie  side,  a  convenient  credulity  with  respect  to  every  report  or  tra- 
dition OB  the  other,  may  easily  make  a  saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry 
tJl^e  Fourth. 

This  species  of  misrepresent^on  ahpuads  in  the  most  valuable  works  of 
modern  historians.  Herodotus  tells  his  story  like  a  slovenly  witness,  who, 
heated  by  partiafitfes  aod  prejudices,  unacquainted  with  the  established  rules 
of  evidence,  and  uninstructed  as.  to  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  confounds 
what  he  imagines  with  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  brings  out  facta, 
repoHs,  coujectores,  and  fancies,  in.one  mass.  Hume,  is  an  accomplished 
a'dvocatf :  without  positively  assertmg  much  more  than  he  can  prove,  he 
^ves  prominence  .to  alf  the  circumstances  which  support  his  case ;  he  glides 
li^tly  over  those  which  are  unfavourable  to  it;  his  own  witnesses  are 
applauded  and  encouraged;  the  statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit 
an  them  We  controverted;  the  contradictions  into  which  they  tall  are 
eipldned  away;  a  clear  and  connected  abstract  of  their  evidence  is  given. 
Every  thing,  that  i$  offered  on  the  other  aide  is  scrutinized  with  the  utmost 
severity ;  every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a  ground  for  comment'  and 
invective;  what  cannot  be  denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by  without  notice ; 
eonceisions  even  are  aoifaetimes  made— ^but  this  insidious  candour  only 
inareased  the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of  sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Hiime,  as  the  ablest  and  most  popular  writer  of 
his  class ;  but  the  charge  which  we  have  brou^it  against  him  is  one  to 
which  all  our  most  distinguished  historians  are  in  some  degree  obnoxious. 
Gibbon,  in  particular,  deserves  very  severe  censure.  Of  all  the  numerous 
culprits,  however,  none  -is  aiore  deeply  guilty  than  Mr.  Mitford.  We 
willingly  acknowledge  the  obligations  which  are  due  to  his  talents  and 
industry.  The  modern  historians  of  Greece  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writ-^ 
ing  as  if  the  world  bad  learned  nothing  new  during  the  last  sixteen  hundred 
years.  Instead  of  illustrating  the  events  which  they  narrated,  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  more  enlightened  age,  they  judged  of  antiquity  by  itself  alone. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  notions,  long  driven  from  every  other  corner  of 
literature,  bad  a  prescriptive  right  to  occupy  this  last  fastness.  They  con- 
sidered all  the  ancient  historians  as  equally  authentic.  They  scarcley  made 
any  distinction  between  him  who  related  events  at  which  he  had  himaelf 
been  present,  and  him  who  five  hundred  years  after  composed  a  philoso- 
phic romance  for  a  society  which  had  in  the  interval  undergone  a  complete 
ehaage.  It  was  all  Greek,  and  all  true!  The  centuries  which  separated 
Plutarch  from  Thucydides  seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  in  an  age 
ao  remote.  The  distance  of  time  produced  an  ecrer  similar  to  that  which 
is  sometimes  produced  by  distance  of  place.  There*  are  many  good  ladies 
who  think  that  all  the  people  in  India  live  together,  and  who  charge  a  friend 
aetting  out  for  Calcutta  with  kind  messages  to  Bombay.  To  Kollin  and 
Barthelemi,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  classics  were  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great  improvements;  he  showed  us 
4bat  men  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin  sometimes  told  Kes;  he  showed 
w  that  ancient  history  might  be  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  not 
Mily  illusions  to  schoolboys,  but  important  lessons  to  statesmen.  From  that 
love  of  theatrical  effect  and  high-flown  sentiment  which  had  poisoned 
almost  every  other  work  on  the  same  subject,  bis  book  is  perfectly  free. 
But  his  passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more  ungenerous,  led  him 
aubstantially  to  violate  truth  in  every  page«    Statements  unfavourable  to 
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democracy  are  made  with  u^hesitaliog  confidence,  and  with  Uie  utmost 
billerness  of  language.  Every  cliarge  brought  against  a  monardi,  ar  an 
ari^ocracy,  is  sifted  with  the  utmost  care.  If  it  cannot  be  denied,  some 
i)alliating  supposition  is  suggested,  or  we  are  at  least  reminded  that  some 
circumstances  now  unknown  may  have  justified  what  at  present  appears 
unjustifiably.  Two  events  are  reported  by  the  same  author  Inthefiame 
sentence ;  their  truth  rests  on  the  same  testimony ;  but  the  one  supports  the 
darling  hypothesis,,  and  the  other  seems  inconsistent  with  it.  The  one  4s 
taken,  and  the  other  is  left. 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a  conformity  with  theory  is  a 
vice  not  so  unfavourable  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear^  to  the  interesls  of 
political  science.  We  have-  compared  the  writers  who  indulge  in  it  to 
advocates;  and  we  inay  add,  that  their  conflicting  fallacies,  like  those  of 
advocates,  correct  each  other.  It  has  always  been  held,  in  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  that  a  tribunal  will  decide  a  judicial  questiMi  most 
fairly  when  it  has  heard  two  able  m^n  argue,  as  unfairly  as  possible,  on 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  it;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  opinion 
fs  just.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  superior  eloquence  and  dexterity  will  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  thai  the  jndge 
will  be  compelled  lo  contemplate  the  case  under  two  different  aspeds.  It 
is  certain  that  no  important  consicleratioa  will  ^together  escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The  Poet  Laureate  appears  for 
the  Church  of  England,  Lingard  for  the  Cliurch  of  Rome.  Brodie  has 
moved  to  set  aside  the  verdicts  obtained  by  Hume;  and  the  cause  in  which 
Mitford  succeeded  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  reheard.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes,  however,  history  proper,  if  wa  may  .use  the  term,  is  (Ksap- 
pearing.  The  high,  grave,  impartial  summing  up  of  Thucydides  is  no- 
where to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  art^  of  controversy,  they 
miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the  art  of  interesting  the  aifecUons, 
and  presenting  pictures  to  the  imagination.  That  a  -writer  may  produce 
these  effects  without  violating  truth,  is  sufficiently  prove4  by  many  exoeNent 
biographical' works.  The  immense  popularity  which  weU-written  books 
of  this  kind  have  required,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  hetorians. 
Voltaire's  Charles  Uie  Twelfth,  MarmonteFs  Memoirs,  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  Southey's  account  of  ?^elson,  are  perused  with  delight  by  the 
most  frivolous  and  indolent.  Whenever  any  tolerable  book  of  the  same 
description  makes  its  appearance,,  the  circulating  libraries  are  mobbed ;  the 
book  societies  are  in  commotion;  the  new  novel  lies  uncut;  tlie  magazioes 
and  newspapers  fill  their  columns  with  extracl^  In  the  meantime,  histoffies 
of  great  empires,  writtan  by  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie  unread  on  the  shelves 
of  ostentatious  libraries. 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  artstocratical  conlempt  lor 
the  writers  of  memoirs.  They  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  men,  who 
describe  the  revolutions  of  nations,  to  dweH  on  the  details  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on  themselves  a  code  of  con- 
ventional decencies,  as  absurd  as  thjit  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French 
drama.  The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  circumstances  are  omitled 
or  softened  down,  because,  aswre  are  told,  they  are  too  trivial  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  history.  The  majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  majesty  of 
the  poor  King  of  Spain,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony,  because  the  pro- 
per dignitaries  were  not  at  band  to  render  him  assistance. 
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'  ^hat  hfetory  would  be.  more  antusing  if  this  etiquette  were  relaxed,  will, 
we  iap|)09e,  be  acknowledged.  But  would  it  be  less  dignified  or  less  useful  ? 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  one  past  event  is  importanti  and  an- 
ofber  insignificant?  No  past  eventhas  any  intrinsic  importance.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  is  vpduai»le  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  just  calculations  with  re- 
spect to  the  future.  A  history  whi^h  docs  not  serve  this  purpose,  though  it 
'  toay  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties^  and  commotions,  is  as  useless  as  the  se- 
ries of  tiirnpike-tickets  collected  hy  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lcird  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling  hundreds  of  folio 
pages  with  copies  of  stale  papers,  in  which  the  same  assertions  and  contra- 
dictions are  jrepeated,  till  the  reader  is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had 
condescended  to  be  the  Bos  well  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let  us  suppose 
Ibat  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self-government  of  Hampden, 
leading'Vhile  he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  the  strongest  forms,  with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer  anxious  for 
Information ;  the  delusions  which  misled  the  noble  spirit  of  Vane ;  the  coarse 
fanaticism  which  concealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to 
control  a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  to  abase  the  flag  of  Holland, 
to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  balance  firm  be- 
tween the  .rival  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain.  Let  us^suppose  that  he 
had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  talk  in  their  own  style;  that  ho 
had  reported  some  of  the  ribaldry  of  Rupert's  pages,  and  some  of  the  cant 
'of  Harrison  and  Fleetwood.  Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more  interesting?    Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate? 

A  history,  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  true,  may  on  the 
whole  be  false.  The  circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on  the  hap^ 
piness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the  transition  of 
communities  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from 
ferocity  to  humanity,— ^these  are,  for  the  most-part,  noiseless  revolutions. 
Their  progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased  to  call  im- 
portant events.  They  are  not  achieved  by  arniies,  or  enacted  by  senates. 
They  are  sanctioned  by  no  treaties,  and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  are 
carried  on  in  every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  tho.direction  in  which  the  under  cur- 
rent flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we  know  that  nations 
may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and  prosperous  amidst  defeats.  We 
read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers,  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favorites. 
But  we  must  remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  effected  by 
a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist.to  a  gnat  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the  vast  ani- 
mal, from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide.  The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the 
geologists ;  but  it  is  very  applicable  to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the 
body  politic  were  homogeneous,  who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  alTairs, 
and  never  think  of  the  mighty  and  various  organization  which  lies  deep 
helow. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  Bngland,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  is  in  the  highest  slate  of  prosperity  :  at  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  she  is  in  a  miserable  and  degraded  condition ;  as  if  the  people  were 
not  on  the  whole  as  rich,  as  well  governed,  and  as  well  educated,  at  the 
latter  period  as  at  the  former.     We  have  read  hooks  called  Histories  of 
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England,  under  the  reign  of  George  Ihe  Second,  in  which  the  rise  of  lietbo- 
disra  is  not  even  mentioned.  A  hundred  years  hence  this  breed  of  authors 
will,  we  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should  still  exist,  the  late  ministerial  inter- 
regnum will  be  described  in  terms  which  will  seem  to  imply  tbiit  all  gorerfrr 
ment  was  at  an  end;  that  the  $ocial  contract  was  annulled,  and  that  the 
hand  of  every  man  was  against  hi&  neighbour,  until  the  wisdom  and  Yirtoe 
of  the  new  cabinet  educed  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy.  We  are  qiule 
certain  that  misconceptions  as  gross  prevail  at  this  moment,  fespectiDgHiaDy 
important  parts  of  our  annals. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that 
produced  by  foreign  travel.  The  student,  like  the  tourist,  is  transported 
into  a  new  state  of  society.  He  sees  ney^  fashions  :  he  hears  new  modes 
of  expression.  His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the  wide  dirersities 
of  laws,  of  morals,  and  of  manners.  But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return 
with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own  maiiet- 
town.  In  the  same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates  of  many  battles,  and 
the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.  Most  people 
look  at  past  times,  as  princes  look  at  foreign  countries.  More  than  one  il- 
lustrious stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob.  has 
dined  with  the  King,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the  stag-bounds,  hai 
seen  the  Guards  reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  installed ;  has  cantered 
along  Regent  Street;  has  visited  St.  Paurs,  and  noted  down  its  dimensions; 
and  has  then  departed,  thinking  that  he  has  seen  England.  He  has,  m, 
fact,  seen  a  few  public  buildings,  public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.  Bat 
of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine  shades  of  ;nationa] 
character,  of  the  practical  operation  of  government  and  laws,  he  knows  mh 
thing.  He  who  would  understand  these  things  rightly  must  not  confine  his 
observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days.  He  must  see  ordinary  men  as 
they  appear  in  their  ordinary  business  and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He 
roust  mingle  in  the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  the  coffee-house.  He  nuat 
obtain  admittance  to  the  convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth.  He  must 
bear  with  vulgar  expressions.  He  must  not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the 
retreats  of  misery.  He  who  wishes  to  understand  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  former  ages,  must  proceed  on  the  same  principle.  If  he  attends  only  to 
public  transactions,  to  wars,  congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  » 
unprofitable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal  and  serene  sovereigns, 
who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from  having  gone  in  state  to  a  few 
fine  sights,  and  from  having  held  formal  conferences  with  a  few  great 
officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  o( 
an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no«x<- 
pression  to  his  characters,  which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony. 
But  by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  troth 
those  attractions  which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a 
due  subordination  is  observed;  some  transactions  are  prominent,  others 
retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or  diminidfied, 
not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  but  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  thecanip,  and  the  senate.  But 
he  shows  us  also  the  nation.  He<;onsiders  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of 
manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  which  is  not 
too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  educa- 
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CioB,  and  to  mark  the  progreas  of  the  homaD  mind.  Men  will  not  merely  be 
described,  but  will  be  made  intimately  kdown  to  us.  The  changes  of  man- 
ners will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases,  or  a  few  extracts 
from  statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate  images  presented  in  every  line. 

If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should  write  the  history  of  England, 
he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the  i)attles,  the  sieges,  the  negotiations,  the 
seditions,  the  ministeriail  changes.  But  with  these  he  would  intersperse  the 
details  which  are  t}ie  charm  of  historical  romances.  At  Lincoln  Cathedral 
there  is  a  beaiitiful  painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  rejected  by  his  master.  It  is  so  far 
mperior  to  every  other  in  the  church,  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
Tanquished  artist  kiRed  himself  from  mortification.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  same  manner,  has  used  those  fragments  of  truth  whidi  historians  have 
flcornfuUy  thrown  behind  them,  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite  their 
envy..  He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works  which,  even  con- 
sidered as  histories,  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than  theirs.  But  a  truly 
great  historian  would  reclaim  those  materials  which  the  novelist  has  appro* 
priated.  The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the  people, 
would  be  exhibited  in  that  mode  in  which  alone  they  can  be  exhibited 
justly.  In  inseparable  conjunction  and  intermixture.  We  should  not  then 
have  to  look  for  the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for 
their  phraseology  in  Old  Mortality ;  for  one  half  of  King  Jamc^'in  Hume, 
^nd  for  the  other  half  hi  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history  would  be  rich  with  colouring 
from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.    We  should  find  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  knights  such  as  those  of  Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such 
as   those  who  rode  with  Chancer  from  the  Tabard.     Society  woulil 
be  shown  from  the  highest  to    the   lowest, — from   the  royal  cloth  of 
dtate  to.  the  den  of  the  outlaw ;  from  the  throne  of  the  legate,  to  the 
chimney*comer  where    the   begging   friar    regaled  himself.     Palmers, 
minstrels,  crusaders,-— the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory,  and  the  high-mass  in  its  chapel, — the  manor-house,  with  its 
hunting  and  hawking, — the  tournament,  with  the  heralds  and  ladies, 
the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold,— ^would  give  truth  and  life  to  the  repre- 
sentation.    We  should  perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight  touches,  the  im- 
portance of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  which 
swelled  under  the  collar  of  the  degraded  villain.    The  revival  of  letters 
would  not  merely  be  described  in  a  few  magnificent  periods.     We  should 
discern,  in  innumerable  particulars,  the  fermentation  of  mind,  the  eager 
appetite  for  knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  fifteenth 
century.   In  the  Reformation  we  should. see,  not  merely  a  schism  which 
changed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England,  and  the  mutual  relations 
o(  the  European  powers,  but  a  moral  war  which  raged  in  every  family, 
which  set  the  father  against  the  son  and  the  son  against  the  father,  the 
mother  against  the  daughter  and  the  daughter  against  tlie  mother.    Henry 
would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus.    We  should  have  the  change 
of  his  character,  from  his  profuse  and  joyous  youth,  to  his  savage  and  im- 
perious old  age.    We  should  perceive  the  gradual  progress  of  selfish  and 
tyrannical  passions,  in  a  mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous ;  and 
to  the  last  we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and  noble  temper, 
which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he  oppressed,  struggling  with  the 
hardness  of  despotism,  and  the  irritability   of  disease.    We  shoald  seo 
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Elizabeth  in  all  her  weakness,  and  in  all  her  strength,  surrouDded  by  the 
handsome  favourites,  whom  she  never  trusted,  and  the  wise  old  slAlesmen, 
whom  she  never  dismissed,  uniting  io  herself  the  most  contradictory  qualities 
of  both  her  parenls, — the  coquetry,  the  caprice^  fiie  petty  malice  of  Anne, 
— the  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  of  Henry.    We  hare  no  hesilalion  in 
saying,  that  a  great  artist  might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  Femarkable 
woman,  at  least  as  striking  as  that  in  ihe  novel  of  Kenilworth,  without 
employing  a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by  ample  tcstimeny.    In  the 
meantime,  we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  wealth  accumulated,  the  con- 
veniences of  life  improved.     We  should  see  the  keeps,  where  nobles,  in-^ 
secure  themselves,  spread  insecurity  around  them,  gradually  giving  place  ta 
the  halls  of  graceful  opulence,  to  tlie  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  stately  pin- 
nacles of  Burleigh.    We  should  see  towns  extended,  deserta-cuUivaled,  the 
hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  wealthy  havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant 
improved,  and  his  hut  more  commodiously  furnished.    We  shaoM  see 
those  opinions  and  feelings  which  produced  the  great  struggle-  against  the 
house  of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  io  the  bosom  of  private  families,  before 
they  manifested  themselves  in  parliamentary  debates.    Then  would  oome 
the  Civil  War.    Those  skirmishes,  on  which  Clarendon  dwells  so  mlnutelyv 
would  be  told,  as  Thucydides  would  have  told  them,  with  perspicuous 
conciseness.    They  are  merely  connecting  links.    But  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  age,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  tlie bra^vaEnglish  gentry,  the 
fierce  licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken  reprobates,  whose 
excesses  disgraced  the  royal  cause — the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths 
in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  independent  preachers  in  the  cainp,-<^4h6 
precise  garb,  the  severe  countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  affected  accent, 
tlie  absurd  names  and  phrases  which  mariLed  the  Puritans,— the  valour*  the 
policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these  ungraceful  disguises, 
— the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fiflh-monarchy-man, — the  dreams,  searcely 
less  wild,  of  the  philosophic  republican, — all  these  would  enter  into  th^ 
representation,  and  render  it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history,  thus  written,  would  be  of  a  vivid 
and  practical  character.  It  would  be  received  by  (he  imagination  as  well 
as  by  the  reason.  It  would  be  not  merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded 
into  it.  Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned,  which  can  be  learned  iiine 
other  manner.  As  the  history  of  stales  is  generally  written^  the  greatest 
and  most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like  superna- 
tural inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  But  the  fact  is,  that  such  re- 
volutions are  almost  always  the  consequences  of  moral  changes,  which  have 
gradually  passed  on  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  pro- 
ceed far,  before  their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure.  An  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations,  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political  events.  A  narrative,  defective  in  this 
respect,  is  a^  useless  as  a  medical  treatise,  which  should  pass  by  all  the 
symptoms  aUendant  on  the  early  stage  of  a  disease,  and  mention  only  viiat 
occurs  when  the  patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

An  historian,  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe,  would  indeed 
be  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  his  mind,  powers,  scarcely  compatible  with 
each  other,  must  be  tempered  into  an  exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner 
see  another  Shakspeare  or  another  Homer.  The  highest  excellence  to 
which  any  single  faculty  can  be  brought,  would  be  less  surprising  than  such 
a  happy  and  delicate  combination  of  qualities.    Yet  the  contemplation  of 
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imaginary  models  is  not  cm  unpleasant  or  useless  jsmploymeat  of  the  niiiid. 
It  cannot  indeed  produce  perfectioo,  but  it  produces  improvement,  and 
nourishes  that  generous  and  liberal  fastidiousness^  whi<;h  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  strongest  sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exalts  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  art,  does  not  render  us  imjust  to  the  artist. 


CERVANTES,  FIELPING,  SMdLLETT,  RICHARDSON,  STERNE, 

MISS  EDGEWORTH,  and  MISS  BURNEY.* 

There  is  an  exclamation  in  ona  of  Gray's  letters — '*  Be  mine  to  read 
etemai  n^  roo^nces  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon  \"  If  we  did  not  utter  a 
similar  aspiration  at  the  conclusion  o{  the  Wanderer,  it  w^as  not  from  any 
want  of  affectioji  for  the  class  of  writing  to  which  it  belongs;  for,  without 
going  quite»so  f^  as  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  who  thought  that 
more  was  to  be  learnt  from  sood  novels  and  romances,  than  fi^om  the  gravest 
treatiseson  history  andmbrafity,  we  musf  confess,  that  there  are  few  works  to 
which  w^oftener  tujcn  for  profit  or  delight,  than  to  the  standard  productions  in 
this  speaiesof  composition.  With  theexception  of  the  violently  satirical,  and  the 
yiolefttfy  sentimental  specimens  of  the  art,  we  find  there  the  closest  imitBtion 
of  men  and  manners ;  and  are  admitted  to  examine  the  very  web  and  texture 
of  society,  as  (t  ceallyexist%  and  as  weuneet  with  it  when  we  come  into  the 
world.  If  the  stj^le  of  poetry  has  **  something  more  divine  in  it,"  this  sa^ 
yours  more  of  humanity. >  We  are  broyght  acquainted  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  characters — §11  a4ittle  more  amusing,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  more 
true  to  general  native  than  those  which  we  meet  with  in  aotual  life — and 
haye  our  moral  impressions  far  more  frequently  called  out,  and  our  moral 
judgments  exercised,  than  in  the  busiest  career  of  existence.  As  a  record  of 
past  manners  and  i^inipns,  too,  such  writings  afford  both  more  minute  and 
more  abundant  information  than  any  other.  To  give  one  example  only  : 
— ^We  should  really  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find,  in  any  authentic  documents 
of  the  same  period,  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  general  sjate  of  society, 
and  of  moral,  political  and  religious  feeling,  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  as  we 
meet  with  in  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham 
ASams.  This  work,  indeed,  we  take  to  be  a  perfect  piece  of  statistics  in 
its  kind ;  and  do  not  know  from  what  other  quarter  we  could  have  acquired 
the  solid  information  it  contains,  even  as  to  this  comparatively  recent  period. 
What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  ha;fe  such  a  work  of  the  age  of  Pericles  or 
Alexander !  and  how  much  more  would  it  teach  us  as  to  the'  true  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  produced,  than  all  the  tra- 
gedies and  histories,  and  odes  and  orations,  that  have  been  preserved  of  their 
manufacture  1  In  looking  into  such  grave  and  ostentatious  performances^ 
we  see  little  but  the  rigid  skeleton  of  public  trai^sactiona— exaggerations  of 
party  zeal,  and  vestiges  of  literary  ambition;  and  if  we^  wish  really  to  know 
whal  was  the  state  of  manners  and  of  morals,  and  in  what  way,  and  into 
what  forms,  principles  and  institutions  were  actually  moulded  in  practice, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  works  of  those  writers,  who  having  no 
other  object  than  to  imitate  nature,  could  only  hope  for  success  from  the 

*  The  Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficultiet,  by  Madame  O'Arblay.-^Vol.  xxiv.  page  di».    Vc- 
broanr,  1815. 
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fidelity  Qf  their  pictures;  and  wereboimd  (in  their  own  defence)  to  reduce 
the  boasts  of  vagoe  theorists,  and  the  exaggerations  of  angry  dispatasta, 
to  the  mortifying  standard  of  reality*. 

We  will  here  confess,  however,  that  we  are  a  liltle  prejudiced  on  the 
point  in  question ;  and  that  the  elOfect  of  Hnany  fine  speculationa  has  beeD 
lost  upon  us,  from  an  early  familiarity  with  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
liltle  work  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Thus,  nothing  can  be  more 
captivating  than  the  description  somewhere  given  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  learning  and  nobility ;  and  of  Che  vesped 
universally  p^id  by  wealth  to  piety  and  morals.  But  the  eflect  of  this 
splendid  representation  has  always  been  spoiled  to  us,  by  our  recolledioD 
of  Parson  Adams  sitting  over  his  cup  of  ale  in  Sir  Thomas  Booby's  kitchen. 
Echard  "  on  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,"  in  like  manner,  is  certainly  a  very 
good  book,  and  its  general  doctrine  most  just  and  reasonable;  but  an  on- 
lucky  impression  of  the  reality  of  Parfon  Trullilier  always  checks,  in  us,  the 
respectful  emotions  to.  which  it  should  give  rise :  while  the  lecture  whieli 
Lady  Booby  reads  to  Lawyer  Scout  on  the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  Famy 
from  the  parish,  casts  an  unhappy  shade  over  the  splendid  pictures  of 
practical  jurisprudence  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Rlackstooe  or 
De  Lolme.  The  most  moral  writers,  after  all,  are  those  who  do  act  pre^ 
tend  to  inculcate  any  moral :  the  professed  moralist  almost  unavoidably 
degenerates  into  the  partisan  of  a  system ;  and  the  philosopher  warps  the 
evidence  to  his  own  purpose.  But  the  painter  of  manners  gives  the  fiicfs  of 
human  nature,  and  leaves  us  to  draw  the  infenance :  if  we  are  not  iiAe  fo 
do  this,  or  do  it  ill,  at  least  it  is  our  own  fault. 

The  first-rate  writers  in  this  class  are  of  course  few ;  but  those  few  we 
may  reckon,  without  scruple,  among  the  greatest  oroaments  and  the  best 
benefactors  of  our  kind.  There  is  a  certain  set  of  them,  who,  as  it  were« 
take  their  rank  by  the  side  of  reality,  and  are  appealed  to  as  evideoce  on 
all  questions  concerning  human  nature.  The  principal  of  these  are  Cer- 
vantes andLe  Sage:  and,  among  ourselves.  Fielding,  Hiohardsofiy  SmolklU 
and  Sterne.*  As  this  is  a  department  of  criticism  which  deserves  move 
attention  than  we  have  ever  yet  bestowed'on  it,  we  shall  venture  to  treat 
it  a  liltle  in  detail ;  and  endeavour  to  contribute  something  towards  settling 
the  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  to  degree  and  kind,  in  these  severs! 
writers. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  renowned  history  of  Don  Quixote ;  who  always 
presents  something  more  stately,  more  romantic,  and  at  the  same  linie 
more  real  to  the  imagination,  than  any  other  hero  upon  record.  His  linea- 
ments, his  accoutrements,  his  pasteboard  'visor,  are  familiar  to  us,  as  the 
recollections  of  our  early  home.  The  spare  and  upright  figure  of  the  hero 
paces  distinctly  before  our  eyes  :  and  Mambrino's  helmet  still  glitfers  in  Che 
sun  I  We  not  only  feel  the  greatest  love  and  veneration  for  llie  knight  him- 
self, but  a  certain  respect  for  all  those  connected  with  him — the  Curate,  and 
Master  Nicholas  the  Barbev^— Sancho  and  Dapple-^^^and  even  for  RosinaBte*s 
leanness  and  his  errors!  Perhaps  there  is  no  work  which  combines  so  mueti 
originality  with  such  an  air  of  truth.  Its  popularity  is  almost  unexampled ; 
and  yet  its  real  merits  have  not  been  sufficiently  understood.  The  story  is 
the  least  part  of  them ;  though  the  blunders  of  Sancho,  and  the  unlucky  ad- 
ventures of  his  master,  arc  what  naturally  catch  the  attention  of  ordknry 

*  We  Imye  not  forgotten  De  Foe  hh  one  of  our  own  writers.    The  author  of  Robinson  Cr;i^T 
^a:i  au  Engliahmatt ;  and  one  of  those  Englishniea  who  make  us  proud  of  the  name. 
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reftdefs.  The  pfttiio^  and  dignity  of  4he  senthnents  are  often  'disguised  under 
the  ludicrousneas  of  the  suk^ect;  ^nd*  provoke  iau^er  when  they  might 
well  draw  t«ar».  The  character  of  Don  Quixote  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
pvfect  disinterestedness.  He  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  amiable  kind-^ 
irf  a  nature  equally  open,  gentle  and  generous ;  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice, 
aftd  one  who  had  brooded  over  the  fine  dreams  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
till  the  dazzling  visions  cheated  his  brain  info  a  belief  of  their  reality.  Theie 
cannot,  in  our  opinion,  kD  a  greater  mistake  than  to  Consider  Don  Quixote 
9»  a  merely  satirical  work,  or  an*  attentpt  to  explode,  by  coarse  raillery,. 
"  the  long-forgotten  order  of  chivalry."  There  could  be<nojieed  to  explode 
what  no  longer  existed.  Besides,  Cervantes  himself  was  a  man  of  the 
most  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  temperament;  and  even  (hrpugh  the 
crazed  aiid  battered. figure  of  the  knight,  the  spirit  of  dfiiviflpy  shines 
ouLwith  undiminished  lustre;  and  one  mi^ht  lalmost  imagine  that  the 
author  had  half-designed  to  revive  the  example  of  past  ag^,  and  fence 
more  *'  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship ;"  and  had  veiled  the  de^ 
sign,  in  scorn  of  the  degenerate  age  to  which  it  was  addressed,  under  this 
faniastfc  and  imperfect  disguise  of  romantic  and  ludicrous  exaggeratioq. 
However  that  may  be,  the  spirit  which  the  book  breathes,  to  those  who  re* 
lish  and  iinderstand  it  best,  is  unquestionably  the  spirit  of  chivalry :  nor 
perhaps  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  ever  the  flame  of  Spanish  liberty  is 
destined  to-  break  forth,  wrapping  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  in  one  con- 
suming blaze,  it  is  owing  tor  Cervantes  and  his  knight  of  La  Mancha,  that 
the  spark  of  generous  sentiment  and  romantic  enterprise  from  which  it 
must  be  kindled,  has  not  been  quite  extinguished. 

The  character  of  Sancho  is  not  more  admirable  in  the  execution,  than  in 
-  the  conception,  «s  a  relief  to  that  of  the  knight.     The  contrast  is  as  pic-^ 
turesque  and  striking  as  that  between  the  figures  of  Rosinante  and  Dapple. 
Never  was  there  so  complete  a  partie  €arree;'^iheY  answer  to  one  an- 
other at  all  points.   Nothing  can  surpass  the  truth  of  physiognomy  in  the 
description  of  the  master  and  man,  both  as  to  body  and  mtnd;-^the  one 
lean  aad  tall,  the  other  rodnd  and  short ;-— the  one  heroical  and  courteous, 
the  other  selfish  and  servile  ;-^the  one  full  of  high-flown  fancies,  the  other 
a  bag  of  proverbs ; — the  one  always  starting  some  romantic  scheme,  the 
other  always  keeping  to  tha  safe  side  of  tradition  and  custom.    The  gradual 
asoendaney,  too,  obtained  by  Don  Quixote  over  Sancho,  is  as  finely  managed 
as  it  is  characteristic.    Credulity,  and  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  are  as  na- 
iural  to  ignorance  as  selfishness  and  cunning.    Sancho  by  degrees  becomes 
4  kind  of  lay-brother  of  the  order;  acquires  a  taste  for  adventures  in  hiSi 
ovrn  way,  and  is  made  all  but  an  entire  convert,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
hundred  crc^ns  in  one  of  his  most  comfortless  journeys.     Towards  the 
end,  his  regret  at  being  forced  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  knight-^errantry, 
almost  equals  his  master's ;  and  he  seizes  the  proposal  of  Don  Quixote  to 
turn  shepherds,  with  the  greatest  avidity, — still  applying  it,  however,  in  his 
own  fashion ;  for  while  the  Don  is  ingeniously  torturing  the  names  of  hiSi 
bumble  acquaintance  into  classical  terminations,  and  contriving  scenes  of 
gallantry  and  song,  Sancho  exclaims,  ''  Oh,  what  delicate  wooden  spoons 
shall  I  carve  I  what  crumbs  and  cream  shall  I  devour  1" — forgetting,  in  his 
milk  and  fruits,  the  pullets  and  geese  at  Camacho's  wedding. 

This  intuitive  perception  of  the  hidden  analogies  of  things,  or,  as  it  may 
be  called,  this  instinct  of  imaginaiian,  is  what  stamps  the  character  of 
genius  on  the  productions  of  art,  more  than  any  other  circumstance  :  for  it 
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works  UDconacfously,  like  nature,  and  receives  Us  impresMons  from  a  kind 
of  inspiration.  There  is  more  of  this  unconscious  power  in  Cervanles  than 
in  any  other  author,  except  Shakspeare.  Somethijng  of  the  sanie  kind  ex- 
tends itself  to  all  the  subordinate  parts  and  characters  of  the  work.  Tbm 
we  find  the  curate  confidentially  informing  Den  Quixote,  tbti  if  he  could  gel 
the  ear  of  the  government,  he  has  something  of  considerable  imporlance  to 
propose  fof  the  good  of  the  state;  and  the  knight  afterwards  meels  with  a 
young  gentleman,  who  is  a  candidate  for  poetifal  honours,  with  a  mad 
lover,  a  forsaken  daqroel,  etc.,-— all  delineated  with  the  same  inimitable 
force,  freedom,  and  fancy.  The  whole  work  breathes  thai  air  of  romanee, 
— that  aspiration  after  imaginary  good, — that  longing  after  something  more 
than  we  posses,  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life, 

**  itill  prompts  the  eternal  mgh, 

For  iwhicb  we  with  to  lire,  or  dare  to  4|e !  ^ 

The  characters  in  Doh  Quixote  are  strictly  individuals;  that  is,  they ilo 
not  belong  to,  but  fbrm  a  class  of  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  actions 
and  manners  of  the  cbieidrafnoHs  per^oruB^  do  not  arise  out  of  the  actions 
and  manners  of  those  around  them,  or  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they 
are  placed,  but  out  of  the  peculiar  dispositions  of4he  persons  theoiselves, 
operated  upon  by  certain  impulses  of  imagination  and  accidlent :  yet 
these  impulses  are  so  true  to  nature,  and  their  operation  so  truly  described, 
that  we  not  only  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  representation,  hot  reo^iie 
it  with  all  the  advantages  of  novelty  superad^d.  They  are  unlike  any 
thing  we  have  actually  seen — ^may  be  said  to  be  purely  ideal— «nd  yet  fami- 
liarize themselves  more  readily  with  our  imagination,  and  are  retained  moie 
strongly  in  memory,  than  perhaps  any  others  :-^ey  are  never  lost  iatbe 
crowd.  One  test  of  the  truth  of  this  ideal  painting  is;  the^umber  oC  iHu- 
sions  which  Don  Quixote  has  furnished  to  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe— 
,  that  is  to  say,  of  appropriate  cases,  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  oniversal 
principles  of  our  nature.  The  common  incidents  and  descriptions  of  human 
life  are,  however,  quite  familiar  and  natural :  and  we  have  nearly  the  same 
insight  given  us  here,  into  the  characters  of  inn-keepers,  bar-maiife,  ostlen, 
and  puppet-show  men,  as  in  Fielding  himself.  There  is  a  much  greater 
mixture,  however,  of  sentiment  with  fUiwete,  of  the  pathetic  with  the 
quaint  and  humorous,  than  there  ever  is  in  Fielding.  We  might  instance 
the  story  of  the  countryman,  whom  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  met  in  their 
search  after  Dulcinea,  driving  bis  mules  to  plough  at  break  of  day,  and 
"  singing  the  ancient  song  of  RoncesvAlles  1"  The  episodes  which  are  in- 
troduced, are  excellent ;  but  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  overrated.  Com- 
pared with  the  serious  tales  in  Boccacio,  they  are  trifling.  That  of  Marcella, 
the  fair  shepherdness,  is  l}ie  best.  We  will  only  add,  that  Don  Quixole  is 
an  entirely  original  work  in  its  kind,  and  that  the  author  has  the  highest 
honour  whicli  can  belong  to  one,  that' of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  style 
of  writing.  • 

There  is  another  Spanish  novel,  Gusman  d'Alfarache,  nearly  of  the  sane 
age  as  Don  Quixote,  and  of  great  genius,  though  it  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  a  novel,  or  a  work  of  imagination.  It  is  a  series  of  strange  adveatuies, 
rather  drily  told,  but  accompanied  by  the  most  severe  and  sarcastic  com- 
mentary.  The  satire,  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  and  reasoning,  are  ot  the 
most  powerful  kind ;  but  they  are  didactic,  rather  than  dramatic.  They 
would  suit  a  sermon  or  a  pasquinade  belter  than  a  romance.  Still  there 
are  in  this  extraordinary  book,  occasional  ^ketches  of  character,  and  hu-» 
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moioiis  descri^im,  to  which  it  wottd  be  difficult  to  pfoduca  any  thing 
superior.  This  work,  which  is  hardly  knowD  in  this  country  except  by 
name,  had  the  credit,  without  any  reason,  ofbeipg  the  original  of  Gil  Bias. 
Thele  is  only  one  inetdent  tha  tnme,  that  of  the  supper  at  the  inn.  In  all 
other  respects,  these  two  works  are'the  very  reverse  of  each  other,  both  in 
their  excellences  and  defects. 

Gil  Bias  is,  nfnt  to  Don  Quiiote,  more  generally  read  and  admired  tliai» 
any  other  npypl — and,  in  one  sense,  deservedly  so  :  for  it  is  at  the  head  of 
Its  class,  though  that  class  is  very  differenffrom,  and  inferior  to  the  other. 
There  is  very  little  individual  character  in  Gil  Bias.  The  author  is  a  de^ 
scriber  of  manners,  andnot  of  character.  He  does  not  take  the  -  elenoents  of 
human  nature,  and  work  them  wp  into  new  4;ombinations  ("which  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  Don  Quixote)  ;«iior  trace  the  peculiar  and  striking  combinaUons 
of  folly  and  knavery  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  real  life  (like  Fielding) ;  bQt 
he  lakes  oiT,  as  it  ^^ei^,  the  general  habitual  impression  which  circum- 
stanoes  make  on  ceisl^in  conditions  of  life,  and.moulds  all  his  characters  ac- 
cordingly.' AUr  the  persoBS  whovi  he  introduces  carry  about  with  thop  the 
badge  9f  their  profession ;  and  yeu  see  litQe  more  of  then^  than  their  cos- 
tume. He  describes  men  as  belonging  to  certain  classes  in  society — the 
highest,  generally,  and  the  lowest,  and  such  as  are  found  in  great  cities — 
not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  with  the  individual  ditlerences  which  arc 
always  to  be  found  in  nature.  His  hero,  in  particular,  has  no  character  but 
that  of  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  His  priests  are 
only  described  00  priests :  his  valets,  his  players,  bis  womeh,  his  courtiers^ 
and  his  sharpers  are  all  the  same.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  monotony 
of  the  w<ork  in  this  reipect ;  at  the  same  time  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
Iruth  and  precision  with  which  the^general  manners  of  these  dilTerent  cha-i 
racters  are  preserved,  nor  the  felicity  of  the  particular  traits  by  which  their 
leading  foibles  are  brought  out  to  notice.  Thus,  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada 
will  remain  an  everlasting  memento  of  the  weakness  of  human  vanity  ;  and 
the  account  of  Gil  Bias's  legacy,  of  the  unc^lainty  of  human  expectations. 
This  novel  is  as  deGcient  in  the  fable  as  in  the  characters.  It  is  not  a  re- 
gularly constructed  story,  but  a  series  of  adventures  told  with  equal  gaiety 
and  good  sense,  and  in  the  mostvgraceful  style  possible. 

It  has  been  usual  to  class  our  own  great  novelists  as  imitators  of  one  or 
other  of  these  t\yo  writers.  Fielding,  no  doubt,  is  more  like  Don  Quixote 
than  Gil  Bias ;i Smollett  is  more  like  Gil  Bias  tlian  Don  Quixote;  but  there 
is  not  much  resemblance  in  either  ease.  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  is  a  more 
direct  instance  of  imitation.  Richardson  can  scarcely  be  called  an  imitator 
of  any  one  ;  or,  if  he  is,  it  is  of  the  sentimental  refinement  of  Marivaux,  or 
the  verbose  gallantry  of  the  welters  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  i3  very  little  to  warrant  the  cominon  idea,  that  Fielding  was  an 
imitator  of  Cervantes,— except  his  own  declaration  of  such  an  intention  in 
the  title-page  of  Joseph  Andrews, — the  romantic  turn  of  the  character  of 
Parson  Adams  (the  only  romantic  character  in  his  works), — and  the  pro- 
verbial humour  of  Partridge,  which  is  kept  up  only  for  a  few  pages.  Field- 
ing's novels  are,  in  general,  thoroughly  his  own ;  and  they  are  thoroughly 
English.  What  they  are  most  remarkable  for  is,  neither  sentiment,  nor 
imagination,  nor  wit,  nor  humour,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  last 
quality;  but  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature — at  least  of  English 
nature— and  masterly  pictures  of  the  characters  of  men  as  he  saw  them 
existing.    This  quality  distinguishes  all  his  works,  and  is  shown  almost 
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equally  in  all  of  (hem.  As  a  painter  df  real  life,  he  Watf  eqoal  to  Hogslh : 
as  a  mere  observer  of  hutnan  nature,  he  was  little  into-ior  to  Shak* 
speare,  though  without  any  of  the  genius  und  poetical  qualitioa  of  his 
mind.  His  humour  is  less  rich  and  laughable  than  Smollett's ; — his  wfl  as 
often  misses  as  hits; — he  has  none  of  the  fine  pathos  of  Richardsoa  or 
Sterne  : — but  he  has  brought  together  a  greater  variety  of  charaetfrs  io 
common  life,  marked  with  more  disf^ct  peculiarities,  anid  without  an  atooi 
of  caricature,  than  any  other  novel  writer  whatever.  The  extretne  subUlty 
«l  observation  on  the  springs  of  humaii  conduct  in  ordinary  charaelets,  is 
only  equalled  by  the  ingenuity  of  contrivance  in  bringing  those  springs  iota 
play  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  open  their  smallest  irregularity.  Tha  de« 
lection  is  always  complete,  and  made  with  the  certainty  and  skMl  of  a  phi* 
losophical  experiment,  and  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  a  casual  observatioo. 
The  truth -of  the  imitation  is  indeed  so  great,  ttiat  it  has  been  argued  6uA 
Fielding  must  have  had  his  materials  ready-made  to  his  hands,  aad  was 
merely  a  transcriber  of  local  manners  and  individual  habits.  For  this  eon- 
jecture,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation.  His  repreaentatkyns,  it 
is  true,  are  local  and  individual,  but  they  are  not  the  less  prafoimd  and 
natural.  The  feeling  of  the  general  principles  of  huitian  nature  operating  in 
particular  circumstances  is  always  intense,  and  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  and 
he  makes  use  of  incident  and  situation,  only  to  bring  out  character. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  give  any  illustration  of  these  remarks. 
Tom  Jones  is  full  of  them.  The  moral  of  this  book  has  been  objected  to, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason — but  a  more  serious  objection  has  beat 
made  to  the  want  of  refinement  and  elegance  in  the  two  prindpal  charao- 
ters.  We  never  feel  this  objection,  indeed,  while  we  are  reading  the  book: 
but  at  other  times,  we  have  something  like  a  lurking  suspicion  that  Jones 
was  but  an  awkward  fellow,  and  Sophia  a  pretty  simpleton.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this  effect,  unless  it  is  that  Fielding's  constantly 
assuring  us  of  the  beauty  of  his  hero,  and  the  good  sense  of  his  her<nne,  at 
last  produces  a  distrust  of  both.  The  story  of  Tom  Jones  is  allowed  to  be 
unrivalled  :  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  togelhei'  with  the  vast  variety  of 
characters,  that  has  given  the  history  of  a  Foundling  so  decided  a  pte- 
ference  over  Fielding's  other  novels.  The  characters  themselves,  both  ia 
Amelia  and  Joseph  Andrews,  are  quite  equal  to  any  of  those  in  Tom  Jones. 
The  account  of  Miss  Mathews  and  Ensign  Hibbert^-lhe  way  in  which  thai 
lady  reconciles  herself  to  the  death  of  her  father--^the  Inflexible  Coloflel 
Bath,  the  insipid  Mrs.  James,  the  complaisant  Colonel  Trent — ^the  demnie, 
sly,  intriguing,  equivocal  Mrs.  Bennel — the  lord  who  is  her  sedacer,  aad 
who  attempts  afterwards  to  seduce  Amelia  by  the  same  mechanical  proceM 
of  a  concert-ticket,  a  book,  and  the  disguise  of  a  great  coat — his  little  fat, 
short-^nosed,  red-faced,  good-humoured  accomplice,  the  keeper  of  the  lodg- 
ing-house, who,  having  no  pretensions  to  gallantry  herself,  has  a  disinle' 
rested  delight  in  forwarding  the  intrigues  and  pleasures  of  others,  (to  say 
nothing  of  honest  Atkinson,  the  story  of  the  miniature-picture  of  Amelia, 
and  the  hashed  mutton,  which  are  in  a  different  style,)  are  master-pieees  of 
description.  The  whole  scene  at  the  lodging-house,  the  masquerade,  etc. 
in  Amelia,  is  equal  in  interest  to  the  parallel  scenes  in  Tom  Jones,  and 
even  more  refined  in  the  knowledge  of  character.  For  instance,  Mrs. 
Hennet  is  superior  to  Mrs.  Filzpatriok  in  her  own  way.  The  nncarfainty 
in  which  the  event  of  her  interview  with  her  former  seducer  is  left,  is  ad- 
mirable.   Ffelding  was  a  master  of  what  may  be  called  the  d0mUe  enienifc 
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of  cfaaractev,  Und  surprises  you  no  less  ''by  what  he  leaves  in  the  dark, 
(hardly  known  to  the  persoqs  themselves,)  than  by  the  unexpected  disco- 
veries he  makes  of' the  real  iraita  anQ  crfcumstances  in  a  character  viih 
-which,  till  (hen,  you  find  you  were  ilnacquainled.  There  is  nothing  at  aH 
heroic,  however,  in  4he  style  of  any  of  his  ^elineationg.  H«  never  draws 
lofty  characters  or  stropg  passions ; — all  his  parsons  ar€  of  the  ordinary 
atatuteas  fo  intellect;  and  none  of  t^em  trespass  on  the  angelic  nature,  by 
elevation  of  fancy,  or  energy  of  t)ilrpose^  Perhaps,  after  all,  Pafsov  Adams 
ia  his  finest  character.  'It  b  equally  trUe  to  nature,  and  more  ideal  than 
any  of  the  others.  Its  unsu^iHin^ simplicity  makes  it  not  onJy  more 
amiable,  but  ddub)y  amqsing,  by  gratifying  the  sense  of  superior  sagacity 
in  .the  reader.  Our  Idtighing  at  him  does  not  once  lessen  our  respect  for 
Mm.  His  declaring  that  he  would  willingly  walk  ten  miles 'to  fetch  his 
sermon  on  vanity,  merely  to  contince  Wilson  of  his  thorough  contempt  of 
Ibis  vicer,  and  his  consoling  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  JEschylus,  by  suddenly 
recollecting  thlit  he  could  Hot  read  it  if  he  had  it,  because  it  is  dark,  are 
among  the  finest  touches-  of  naivete.  The  night-adventures  at  Lady 
Boolxy's  with  ^au  Didapper,  and  the  amiable  Slipslop,  are  the  most  ludi- 
crous; and  that  with  the  huntsman,  who  dtawsoU  the  hounds  from  the 
poor  Parson,  heeause  they  would  be  spoiled  by  follo¥[ing  vermin,  the  most 
profound.  Fielding  did  not  often  repeat  himself:  but  Dr.  Harrison,  in 
Amelia,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation  of  the  Character  of  Adams :  so 
also  is  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  and  the  latter  part  of  Uiat  work, 
iphich  sett  out  so  delightfully,  an  almost  entire  plagiarism  from  Wilsdu  s 
account  of  himself,  and  Adams's  domestic  Mstory. 

Smollett's  first  novel,  Roderick  Random,  which  is  also  his  best,  appeared 
about  the  same  time  as  Fielding's  Tom  Jones ;  and  yet  it  has  a  much  more 
modem  air  with  it :  -but  this  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance 
tbaf  Smollett  was  quite  a  young  man  at  the  tiore,  whereas  Fielding's  man- 
ner must  have  been  formed  long  before.  The  style  of  Roderick  Random, 
though  more  scholastic  and  elaborate,  is  stronger  and  more  pointed  than 
tbat  of  Tom  Jones ;  the  incidents  follow  one  another  more  rapidly  (though 
it  roual  be  confessed  they  never  come  in  such  a  throng,  or  are  brought  out 
with  the  same  dramatic  facility);  the  humour  is  broader,  and  as  efiectual; 
and  there  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  equal  interest  excited  by  the  story. 
What  then  is  it  that  gives  the  superiority  to  Fielding?  It  is  the  superior 
inflight  into  the  springs  of  hupian  character,  and  the  constant  developement 
of  that  character  through  every  change  of  circumstance.  Smollett's  hu- 
mour often  arises  from  the  situation  of  the  persons,  or  the  peculiarity  of 
their  eternal  appearance,  as,  from  Rodeiick  Random's  carrotty  locks, 
which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  qf  candles,  or  Strap'a 
ignorance  of  London,  and  the  blunders  that  follow  from  it.  There  is  a  tone 
of  vulgarity  about  all  his  productions.  The  incidents  frequently  resemble 
detached  anecdotea  taken  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine;  and,  like  those  in 
Gil  Bias,  might  happen  to  a  hundred  other  characters.  He  exhibits  only 
the  external  accidents  and  reverses  to  which  human  life  is  liable — not  "the 
aluff "  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  seldom  probes  to  the  quick,  or  pene- 
trates beyond  the  surface  of  his  characters:  and  therefore  he  leaves  no 
stings  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in  this  respect  is  far  less  interesting 
than  Fielding.  His  novels  always  enliven,  and  never  tire  us :  we  take 
them  up  with  pleasure,  and  lay  them  down  without  any  strong  feeling  of 
regret.    We  look  on  and  laugh,  as  spectators  of  an  amusing  thou^  inele* 
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gant  soene,  without  closing  in  wiQi  the  combatants,  or  being  made  piMies 
in  the  event.  We  read  Roderick  Random  as.^n  entertaining  slory ;  for  tte 
particular  accidents  and  modes  of  life  which  it  describes  ha[V€  ceased  lo 
exist :  but  we  regard  Tom  Jones  as  a  real  history ;  because  the  author  nerer 
«4oips  short  of  those  essential  prfliciples  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
actions,  and  in  which  we  feel  an  immediate  interest ; — intus  ei  m  cule. — 
Smollett  excels  most  as  the  lively  caricaturist :  Fielding  as  the  exacLpunler 
and  profound  metaphysician.  W«are  far  from  maintaining,  that  thisao 
count  applies  uniformly  to  the  productions  of  these  two  writers ;  bat  we 
think  that,  as  far  as  they  essentially  ctifTer,  what  we  have  stated  is  the  ge- 
neral distinction  between  them.  Roderick  Random  is  the  purest  of  Smlol- 
lett's  novels;  we  mean  in  point  of  style  and  description.  Most  of  4he 
incidents  and  characters  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  events 
of  his  own  life ;  and  are  therefore  truer  lo  hature.  Thereis  a  rmde  con- 
ception of  generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which- Fieldiog  seems  to 
have  been  incapable  ;  his  amiable  persons  being  merely  good-natured.  It 
is  owing  to  this,  we  think,  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Purtridge;  and  AMreb 
a  heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  sbme  of  the  scenes  between  lieute- 
nant Rowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is  beyond  Fielding  s  power  of  impas- 
sioned writing.  The  whole  of  the  scene  on  ship-board  is  a  raest  adoiira- 
bleand  striking  picture,  and,  we  imagine,  very  little,  if  at  all,  exaggerated, 
though  the  interest  it  excites  is  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind.  The  pictm«  (^ 
the  little  profligate  French  friar,  who  was  Roderick's  travelling  conpaDion, 
and  of  whom  he  always  kept  to  the  windward^  is  one  of  Sinollett'a  meat 
masterly  sketches.  Peregrine  Pickle  is  no  great  favourite  of  ours,  and 
Launcelot  Greaves  was  not  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  author. 

Humphry  Clinker  and  Count  Fathom  are  both  equally  admirable  in  their 
way.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  most*  pleasant  gossiping  novel  that  e?er 
was  written — that  which  gives  the  most  pleasure  with  the  least  eflbft  to  tfie 
reader.  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  going  the  journey  could  have  been,  and 
we  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of  what  happened  on  th^  road  as  if  we  had 
been  of  the  party.  Humphry  Clinker  himself  is  exquisite ;  dnd  his 
sweetheart,  Winifred  Jenkins,  nearly  as  good.  Matthew  Bramble,  thoi^ 
not  altogether  original,  is  excellently  supported,  and  seems  to  have  bm 
the  prototype  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  Rivals.  But  Usmabago  h 
the  flower  of  the  flock.  His  tenaciousness  in  argument  is  not  so  d^g^lfol 
as  the  relaxation  of  his  logical  severity,  when  he  finds  his  fortune  aidk>wiog 
with  the  wintry  smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  is  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  original  of  all  Smollett's  Characters.  The  resemblaiiee  of 
Don  Quixote  is  only  jiist  enough  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  critieal  reader, 
without  giving  oflence  to  any  body  else.  The  indecency  and  filth  in  this 
novel,  are  what  must  be  alloi^ed  to  all  Smollett's  writings.  The  subject 
and  characters  in  Count  Fathom  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  disgnstiog; 
the  story  is  also  spun  out  lo  a  degree  of  tediottsness  in  the  serious  and 
sentimental  parts ;  but  there  is  more  power  of  writing  occasionally  shown 
in  it  than  in  any  of  his  works.  We  need  oidy  refer  to  the  fine  and  bitter 
irony  of  the  Count's  address  to  the  country  of  his  ancestors  on  landing  in 
England;  to  the  robber-scene  in  the  forest,  which  has  neVer  heen  sur- 
passed ;  to  the  Parisian  swindler,  who  personates  a  raw  English  coootry 
squire  (Western  is  tame  in  the  comparison) ;  and  to  the  story  of  the  seduc- 
tion in  the  west  of  England.  We  should  have  some  difficulty  to  point  out, 
in  any  author,  passages  written  with  more  force  and  nature  than  these. 
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•  It  is  nof,  in  our  opinion,  -a  very  difficuU  attempt  to  dass  Fielding  or 
Smollett  C'*— the  (Hie^  an  •bserver  of  the  characters  of  human  life ;  the  other 
as  a  describer  of  Hs  Various  eccentricities.  But  it  Is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
dispose  of  Ridiardson,-  who  was  neither  an  observer  of  the  one,  nor  a 
desoriberof  the  other;  hot  who  seemed  to  spin  his  materials  entirely  out 
of  bis  oym  brail),  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  existing  in  the  world  beyond 
the  little  shop  in  \i1iiic]^  he  sat  writing.  There  is  an  artificial  reality  about 
his  works,  whidi  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.  They  have  the  romantic  air 
of  a  pure  fiction,  wit||i  thQ  literal  minuteness  of  a  common  diary.  The  author 
had  the  strangest  matter  of  fact  imagination  that  ev6r  asisted,  and  wrote 
the  oddest  mixture  of  poeta:y  and  prose.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  any  thing  in  actual  natiive,  from  one  end  of  his  works  to  the 
dlher ;  and  y^t,  througbovU  all  hisrwosks  (voluminous  as  they  are — and 
this,  to  be  sure,  is>one  reason  why  they  are  so),  -he  sets  about  describing 
erary  olyect  and  transaction,  as  it  the  whole  had  been  given  in  on  evidence 
by  an  eycr-witness.  This  kind  of  htgh  finishing  from  imagination  is  an 
anotnaly  in  the  history  of  human  genitii;  and  certainly  nothing  so'fine  was 
e^er  produced,  1^  the  sameacctimulation^of  minute  parts.  There  is  not 
the  least  distraction,  the  least  forgetfeilness  of  the  end  :  every  circumstance 
is  made  to  t6U.  We  qannot  «igreo  that. this  iQxactness  of  detail  produces 
heaviness ;  on  the  contcary,  it  gives  an  appearance  of  truth,  and  a  positive 
interest  to  the  story ;  and  we  listen  with^  the  sanle  attention  as  we  should  to 
the  partieillars  of  a  confidential  eommimication.  We  at  one  time  used  to 
think  some  parts  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  rather  trifling  and  tedious,  espe- 
cially the  long  description  of  Miss  Harriet  Byron's  wedding-clothes,  till  we 
met  with  two  young  ladies  who  had  severalty'-cepied  out  the  whole  of  that 
Yery  description  for  their  own  private  gratification.  After  this,  we  could 
«ot  blame  we  author. 

The  effect  of  reading  this  work,  is  like  an  increase  of  kindred :  you  find 
yoursell  all  of  a  sudden  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a  large  family,  with 
aunts  and  cousins  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  grandmothers 
both  by  the  fatlier's  and  mother's  side, — and  avery  odd  set  of  people  too, 
but  people  .whose  real  existence  and  personal  identity  you  can  no  more 
dispute  than  your  own  senses, — for  you  see  and  hear  all  that  they  do  or 
say.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  all  this  extreme  elaborateness  in 
working  out  the  story,  seems  to  have  cost  the  author  nothing;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  published  works  are  mere  abridgments*  We  have  heard  (though 
Ifais,  we  suppose,  must  be  a  pleasant  exaggeration)  that  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
was  originally  written  in  eight  and  twenty  volumes. 

Painela  is  the  first  of  his  productions,  and  the  very  child  of  his  brain. 
Taking- the  geneual  idea  of  the  character  of  a  modest  and  beautiful  country 
girl,  and  of  the  situation  in  which  she  4s  placed,  he  makes  out  all  the  rest, 
even  to  the  smallest  circumstance,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  reasoning  ima- 
gination. It  would  seem  as  if  a  step  lost  would  be  as  fatal  here  as  in  a 
niathelsiatical  demonstration.  The  development  of  the  character  is  the  most 
simple,  and  comes  the  nearest  to  nature  that  it  can  do,  without  being  the 
same  thing.  The  interest  of  the  story  increases  with  the  dawn  of  under- 
standing and  reflection  in  the  herofne.  Her  sentiments  gradually  expand 
themselves,  like  opening  flowers.  She  writes  better  every  time,  and  ac- 
quires a  confidence  in  herself,  just  as  a  girl  would  do,  writing  such  letters 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  thai  no  girl  would  write  $uoh 
letters  in  such  circumstances.     What  we  mean  is  this:  Richardson's 
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nature  is  always  the  nature  of  sentiment  and  reflection,  not  of  impulse  or 
situation.  He  furnishes  his  characters,  on  every  qce^^ion,  with  die  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  author.  He  makes  them  act,  not  as  they  would  from 
the  impulse  of  th«  moment,  hut  as  they  mi^t  upon  reflectiaa,  awl  upoo  f^ 
careful  review  of  every  motive  and  circumstance Jn  their  situation.  They 
regularly  sit  down  to  write  letters;  and  if  the  fousineas  of  life  coofisted  w 
letter-writing,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  post,  [like  a  l»Danish  game  at  dies), 
human  nature  would  be  what  Richardson  represeiils  it.  All  actual  objeds 
and  feelings  are  blunted  and  deadened  by  being  presented  throo^  a 
medium  which  may  he  true  to  reason,  but  is  talse  io-nature.  He  ^afounds 
his  own  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  immediate  actors  in  the  scene ;  and 
hence  presents  you  with  a  conventioiial  and  factitious  nalQre,  instead  of  that 
which  is  real.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  toliave  preferred  this  truth  of  reOedioCi 
to  the  truth  of  nature,  when  he  said,  that  ih^re  was-more  knowle^  of  cJmi 
humao  heart  in  a  page  of  Richardson  than  in  all  Fielding.  FieldiBg,  bow* 
ever,  saw  more  of  the  practical  neaults,  and  understood  the  prioGiplefi  at 
well ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  poiwer  of  speculating  upon  their  possible 
results,  and  combining  them  in  certain  ideal  forms  of  passion  and  imagination, 
which  was  Richardson's  real  excellence. 

It  must  be  observed^  however,  .that  it  is  this  mutual  good  underslaDdiBf, 
and  comparing  of  notes  between  the  author  and  the  persons  he  detenbes; 
his  infinite  cirosmspection ;  bis  exact  process  of  ratiocination  and  caleu*^ 
lation,'  whidi  gives  such  an  appearicnce  of  coldness  and  formality  tomasl 
of  his  characters,— which  makes  prudes  of  his  women,  and  coxcombs  of  Jiis 
men.  Every  thing  is  too  conscious  in  his  works.  Every  thing  is  distinelly 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  which  is  a  fiiult  un- 
doubtedly; but  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  everything  is  brought  bom% 
in  its  full  force  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  also ;  and  we  feel  the  same  inferest 
in  the  story  as  if  it  were  our  own.  Can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  or 
afiectin^han  Pamela's  reproaches  to  her  '  *  lumpish  heart"  when  she  is  seat 
away  from  her  master's  at  her  own  request— *its  lightness,  when  she  is  sent 
for  back — the  joy  which  the  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love  diffuses 
in  her  heart,  like  the  coming«-on  of  spring-^the  artifice  of  the  stuff  gown-^ 
the  meeting  with  Lady  Davers  after  her  marriagei-*and  the  trial  scene  widi 
her  husband  ?  Who  ever  remained  insensible  to  the  passion  of  Lady  Cle- 
mentina, except  Sir  Charles  Graudison  himself,  who  was  the  object  of  ft? 
Clarissa  is,  however,  his  masterpiece,  if  we  except  Lovelace.  If  she  is  fine 
in  herself,  she  is  still  fine  in  his  account  of  her.  With  that  foil,  her  purity 
is  dazzling  indeed;  and  she  who  could  triumph  by  her  virtue,  and  the  forte 
of  her  love,  over  the  regaKty  of  Lovelace's  mind,  his  wit,  his  person,  his 
accomplishments  and  his  spirit,  conquers  all  hearts.  We  should  suppose 
that  never  sympathy  more  deep  or  sincere  was  excited  than  by  the  heroine 
of  Richardson's  romance,  except  by  the  calamities  of  real  life.  The  links 
in  this  wonderful  chain  of  interest  are  not  more  finely  wrought,  than  their 
whole  weight  is  overwhelming  and  irresistible.  Who  ean  forget  the  ex- 
quisite gradations  of  her  long  dying  scene,  or  the  closing  of  the  cofBn-iid, 
vhen  Miss  Howe  comes  to  take  her  last  leave  of  her  friend ;  or  the  heart- 
breaking  reflection  that  Clarissa  makes  qu  what  was  to  have  been  her 
ding-day?   Well  does  a  modern  writer  exclaim — 

"  Books  are  a  real  world,  both  pure  aod  good. 

Round  which,  with  tendrils  siroag  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  ^ow!  ** 
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Ricbardson'9  wit  wa» tinlike  that  of  any  other  writer  '^^^his  humour  was 
so  too.  Both  were  the  effect  of  intense  actiyity  of  mind ;— ^laboured,  and  yet 
Gomptetely  ^flectual.  We  might  refer  to  Lovelace's  reception  and  descrip- 
tion of  Hickman,  wl\en  he  calls  out  J)eath  in  his  ear,  as- the  name  of  the 
person  with  whom  Clarissa  had  fallen  in  love ;  ajid  to  the  scene  at  the  glove- 
sb^.  What  can  he  more  magnifiQ^nt  than  his  enumeiatipn  of  (lis  com- 
panions—^"* Belfon  so  pert  and  so  jpimply — Tourville  so  fair  and  so  foppish/' 
elc.  ?  In  casuistry,  he  is  quit^  at  home ;  and,  with  a^boldness  greater  even 
than  his  purit^ical  severity,  has  exhausted  every  topic  on  virtue  and  vice. 
^er<9  is  another'peculiarity  in  Richardson,  not  perhaps  so  unapmmon,twhich 
is,  his  systematically  preferring  his  most  msipid  characters  to  his  finest, 
though  both  wei^  equ^illy  his.  own  invention,  an4  he  must  be  supposed  to 
have  understood  something  of  their  quatities.  Thus  he'preferred  the  little, 
selfish,  affected,  insignificaot  Miss  Byron,  to  the  divine  Clementrna ;  and 
again,  Sirtlhafles'Grandfson^  to  the  nobler  Lovelace.  -We  have  nofiiing 
td  say  in  fevour  of  Lovelace's  moi;ality ;  but  Sir  Ghaid^s  is  the  prince  of 
€oxcorabs,-^whose'eye  Vas  never  once  taken  from  his  own  person,  and  his 
own  virtues;  and*  there  is  jiothing  which  excites  so  little  sympathy  as  this 
oxqessive  egotisAa.  *  ,  " 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Sterne  ;i-4ind  we  shall  do  it  .in  few  words.  There 
is  more  of  manrieriam  and  ^ffectatipn  in  him,  and  a  more  immediate  re-- 
ferenoe  to  preceding- authors ; — jbut  his  excellences,  where  he  is  excellent, 
are  -of  the  first  order.  His  characters  are  intellectual  and  inventive,  like 
Richardson's-— but  totally  opposite  in  the  execution.  The  one  are  piade  out 
by  continuity,  and  patient  repetition  of  tcJuches;  the  others,  by  rapid  and 
masterly  strokes,  and  graceful  opposition.  His  style  is  equally  diflerent 
from  Richardson's"; — it  is.  at  times  tha  most  Vapid, —.the  most  happy, — the 
most  idiomatic  of  any  of  9ur  novel  writers.  It  is  the  pure  essence  of  English 
conversational  style.  Hl^  works  consist  only  of  fnorcffa«<r,— of  brilliant  pas< 
sages.  His  wit  i^  poignant,  though  artificial ; — and  his  characters  (though 
the  groundwork  ha^  been  laid-beforej  have  yet  invaluaible  original  difTe- 
fences; — and  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  the  master-strokes  constantly 
thrown  into  them,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  It  is  sufficient  to  name  them — 
Yorick,  Dr.  Slop,  Mr.  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby,  Trim,  Susanna,  and  the 
Widow  Wadman ;  and  in  these  he  has  contrived  to  oppose,  with  equal  fe- 
licity and  originality',  two  characters,— one  of  pure  intellect,  and  the  other 
of  pure  good-nature,  in  my  Father  and  my  llftcle  Toby.  There  appears  to 
have  been  in  Sterne  a  vein  of  dry,  sarcastic  humour,  and  of  extreme  ten- 
derness of  feeling ; — the  latter  sometimes  carried  to  aflectation,  as  in  the  tale 
of  Maria,  and  the  apostrophe  to  the  recording  angel ; — but  at  other  times 
pure,  and  without  blemish.  The  story  of  Le  Fevfe  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  English  language.  My  Father's  restlessness,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is 
iDimitable.  .  It  is  the  model  from  which  all  those  despicable  performances 
agftinst  modern -philosophy  ought  to  have  been  copied,  if  their  authors  had 
Ino^n  any  thing  of  the  subject  they  weve  writing  about.  My  Uncle  Toby 
19*  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  to  human  nature.  He  is  the  most 
nnofTending  of  (lod's  creatures ;  or,  as  the  French  express  it — un  petti  bon 
homme!  Of  his  bowling-green, -^his  sieges, — and  his  amours,  who  would 
say  or  think  any  thing  amiss  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  four  best  novel-writers  belong  nearly  to  the  same 
age.  We  also  owe  to  the  same  period  (the  reign  of  George  II.)  the  inimitable 
Hogarth,  and  some  of  our  best  writers  of  the  middle  style  of  comedy.    If 
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we  were  called  upon  io  account  for  this  coincidence,  we  «houM  iviireAf 
consideration  of  more  general  causes  (as,  that  imagiDalion  mtortll]'  de- 
scends with  the  progress  of  civilization),  and  ascribe  it  at  once  iotjie  esta- 
blishment of  the  Protestant  ascendancy,  and  the  succession  of  theBouw  o( 
Banover.  These  great  events  appear  to  have  given  a  more  po[ml»  lura  to 
our  literature  and  genius,  as  weU  as  to  our  government.  It  wastDBodiugii 
time  that  the  people  should  be  represented  in  books  as  well  as  io  paifiaittflll. 
They  wished  to  see  some  account  of  themselves  in  what  fiiey  resA,  am)  not 
to  he  confined  always  to  the  vice9,  the  miseries,  and  frivolities  of  tfkegiefll 
Our  domestic  tragedy,  and  our  eadiest  periodical  wof  ks,  appeared  a  little 
before  the  sietme  period.  In  despotic  countries,  human  nature  is  oot  of  aiP 
ficient  importance  to  Ji>e  studied  or  described.  The  canaitte  are  objecti 
rather  of  disgust  than  curiosity ,  and  there  are  no  middle  classes.  The  worls 
of  Aacine  and  Mbli^re  are  little  else  than  imitations  of  the  verbiage  of  die 
comrt,  before  which  they  were  represented ;  or  jTanciful  oiricatees  of  tke 
manners  of  the  lowest  of  the  peopJe.  But  in  the  period  of  our  biiloryiB 
question,  a  security  of  person  and  property,  and  a  freedom  of  opiaioo,  bad 
been  established,  which  made  every  man  feel  of  some  consequeoee  Io 
himself,  and  appear  an  object  of  some  curiosity  to  his  neigbbouK;  oor 
manners  became  more  domesticated ;  IhT^re  was  a  general  spirit  of  stivdiMS) 
and  independence,  which  made  the  English  character  more  truly  Eoglish 
llian  perhaps  at  any  other  period — that  is,  more  tenacious  of  its  ovo  opi- 
nions and  purposes.  The  whole  surface  of  society  appeared  cut  out  into 
square  enclosures  and  sharp  angles,  which  extended  to  the  dresses  d  the 
time,  their  gravel  walks,  and  clipped  hedges.   Each  individual  had  a certaia 

Sound-plot  of  his  own  to  cultivate  his  particular  humours  in,  and  icttbeo 
oot  out  at  pleasure ;  and  a  most  plentiful  crop  they  have  produced  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  reign  of  George  II.  .was,  in  a  word,  in  an  eminent  degree,  tkeigt 
of  hobby-horses.  But  since  that  period,  things  have  tak'en  a  diOerenitum. 
Uis  present  Majesty,  during  almost  the  whole  of  his  reign,  has  bees  cod- 
stantly  mounted  on  a  great  War-horse ;  and  hasfairly  driven  all  compelitors 
out  of  the  field.  Instead  of  minding  our  own  afiairs,  or  laughing  at  eick 
other,  the  eyes  of  all  his  faithful  Slibjects  have  been  fixed  on  the  career  d 
the  ^vereign,  and  all  liearts  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  person  and  goTen- 
ment.  Our  pens  and  our  swords*  have  been  drawn  alike  in  their  defence: 
and  the  returns  of  killed  and  wounded,  the  manufacture  of  newspapersiad 
parliamentary  speeches,  have  exceeded  all  former  example.  Ifwebavt 
had  little  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  have  had  enou^  of  the  glories  aad 
calamities  of  war.  His  Majesty  has  indeed  contrived  to  keep  alivetbe^e^ 
est  public  interest  ever  known,  by  his  determined  maoper  of  riding  bt( 
hobby  for  half  a  century  together,  with  the  aristocracy — the  democracy- 
the  clergy — the  landed  and  monied  interest — and  the  rai»bie,  in  ftdi  erf 
after  him  1  and  at  the  end  of  bis  career,  most  happily  aad  unexpectedly  sio- 
ceeded — amidst  empiraa  lost  and  won — ^kingdoms  overturned  and  cratt^ 
— and  the  destruction  of  an  incredible  number  of  lives-^n  restoring  Ae 
dipine  right  of  Kings, — and  this  preventing  any  future  abuse  of1heeJ|»- 
ple  which  seated  his  famil y  on  the  fiirone  I 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if,  amidst  the  tumult  of  evenlfi  crowW  ^ 
(bis  period,  our  literature  has  partaken  of  the  disorder  of  the  lime;  if  ^^ 
prose  h<ius  run  mad,  and  our  poetry  grown  childish.  Among  those  Inr  per- 
sons wlw)  **  have  kept  the  even  tenor  of  their  way,"  the  author  of  Bveliitf' 
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Cecilia,  and  GaniHla,  holds  a  difltipguished  place.  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  ''  en- 
cfaantmenls  drear"  and  mouldering  oastles,  deriyed  a  part  of  tbeir  interest, 
we  SQppoie,  from  the  supposed  tottering  state  of  all  old  structures  at  the 
tin)^;  and  Mrs:  Inchbald's  '^  Nature  and  Art"  would  not  have  had  the  same 
popularity,  b«t  that  it  Fell  in  (in  its  two  main  characters)  with  the  preyail- 
iog  prejudice  of  tha  moment,  that  judges  and  bishops  were  not  pure  ab- 
stractions of  justice  and  piety.  Miss  Edgeworth's  tales,  again,  are  a  kind 
of  essence  oCc^nfknon  sense,  which  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  preyail- 
iog  epidemics  of  audacious  paradox  and  insane  philosophy.  The  author  of 
ibe  present  novel  is,  however,  quite  of  the  old  school,  a  mere  common  ob- 
serrer  of  manners,— and  also  a  very  woman.  It  is  this  last  circumstance 
which  form*  the  peculiarity  of  her  writings,  and  distinguishes  them  from 
those-  masterpieces  which  we  have  before  mentioned.  She  is  un- 
questionably a  quick',  lively,  and  accurate  observer  of  persons  and  things; 
but  die  dways  logks  at  them  with  a  consciousness  of  her  sex,  and  in  Ihat 
point  of  view  in  whfah  it  is  the  particular  business  and  interest  of  women  to 
observe  them.  We  thus  get  a  kind  of  supplement -and  gloss  to  our  original 
text,  which  we'could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.  There  is  little  in  her 
works. of  passidn  or  character,  or  even  manners,  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  won),  as  implying  the  sum-total  of  our  habits  and  pursuits ;  her  Jbrie 
18  in  describing  .the  absurdities  and  afTeclations  of  external  behaviour,  or 
the  fMann09  of  people  in  company.  Her  characters,  which  are  all  carica* 
iaresi  are  no'doubt  distinctly  marked,  and  perfectly  kept  up ;  but  they  are 
somewhat  superficial,  and  exceedingly  uniform.  Her  heroes  and  heroines, 
almost  all  of  them,  depend  on  the  stock  of  a  single  phrase  or  sentiment ;  or 
at  least  haye  certain  mottoes  or  devices  by  which  they  may  always  be  known . 
They  are  such  characters  as  people  might  he-supposed  to  assume  for  a  night 
at  a  masquerade.  She  presents  not  the  whole-length  figure,  nor  even  the 
face,  but  some  prominent  feature.  In  the  present  novel,  for  example,  a 
lady  appears  regularly  every  ten  pages,  to  get  a  lesson  in  music  for  nothing. 
She  never  appears  for  any  other  purpose  ;  this  is  all  you  know  of  her  ;  and 
ID  this  the  whole  wit  and  humour  of  lae  character  consists.  Meadows  is  the 
same,  who  has  always  the  same  cue  of  being  tired,  without  any  other  idea, 
etc.  It  has  been  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  you  may  always  assign  his 
speeches  to  the  proper  characters  : — and  you  may  infallibly  do  the  same 
thing  with  Madame  D'Arbla/s;  for  they  always  say  the  same  thing.  The 
BraDghtons  are  the  best.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  exquisite  city  portrait.  Evelina 
Is  also  her  best  novel,  because  it  is  shortest ;  that  is,  it  has  all  the  liveliness  in 
the  sketches  of  character,. and  exqvisiteness  of  comic  dialogue  and  repartee, 
wiihodtthetedionsness  of  the  story,  and  endless  affectation  of  the  sentiments. 
Women,  in  general,  have  a  quicker  perception  of  any  oddity  or  singu- 
larity of  character  than  men,  and  are  more  alive  to  every  absurdity  which 
arises  from  a  vic^tion  of  the  rules  of  society,  or  a  deviation  from  established 
eustom.  This  partly  arises  from  the  restraints  -on  their  own  behaviour, 
turn  their  attention  constantly  on  the  ssbject,  and  partly  from  other 
.  The  surface  of  their  minds,  like  that  of  their  bodies,  seems  of  a  finer 
texture  than -ours;  more  soft,  and  susceptible  of  immediate  impression. 
They  have  less  muscular  power,— -less  power  of  continued  voluntary  atten- 
tioo,-— of  reasoo-^passion  and  imagination ;  but  they  are  more  easily  impress- 
ad  wMi  whatever  appeals  to  their  senses  or  habitual  prejudices.  The  in- 
taitive  perception  of  their  minds  is  less  disturbed  by  any  general  reasonings 
on  causes  or  consequences.    They  learn  Uie  idiom  of  character  and  manner, 
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as  ihey  acquire  that  of  language,  by  rote  merely,  without  tcoublijig  them- 
selves about  the  principles.  Their  o4)ser^tion  is  not  the  less  accurate  oo 
that  account,  as  far  as  it  goes;  ror  it  has  been  well  said,  that  **  thtre ig  no- 
thing so  true  as  habit." 

There  is  little  other  power  in  Miss  Burney's  novels,  thaa  that  of  inmie- 
diate  observation.  Her  char^tersj  whether  of  refinement  or  vnlgaiitj,  are 
equally  superficial  and  confined.  The  whole  is  a  question  of  form,  whether 
that  form  is  adhered  to,  or  violated.  .  It  Is  this  circumstanee  which  tAes 
away  dignity  and  interest  from  her  story  and  sentfmaife.  and  makes  Ihe 
one  so  teasing  and  tedious,  and  the  other  so  insipid..  The  difficulties  is 
which  she  involves  her  heroines  are  hideed  *'  Female  Difficolties;"— Ihey 
are  difficulties  created  out  of  nothing.  The  author  appears^4o  have  «o 
other  idea  of  refinement  than  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vul^Jity^  but  the  te^ 
verse  of  vulgarity  is  fastidiousness  and  affectation.  There  is  a  true  and  lalse 
delicacy.  Because  a  vulgar  country  Miss  Wduld  answer  "yes'*  to  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage  in  the  first  page,  Madame  d'Asblfty  makes  it  a  proof  of  an 
excess  of  refinement,  and  an  indispensable  point  of  etiquette  in  her  young 
ladies,  to  postpone  the  answer  to  the  end  of  five  volumes,  without  thesmall- 
est  reason  for  their  doing  so,  and  with  every  reason  to  the  contrary.  The 
reader  is  led  every  moment  to  expect  a  denouement,  and  is  as  constantly 
Tlisappointed  on  some  trifling  pretext.  The  whole  artifice  of  her  faMe 
consists  in  ooming  to  no  conclusion.  Her  ladies  stand  so  upod  the  order  «f 
their  going,  that  Uiey  do  not  go  at  all.  They  will  not  abate  an  ace  of4beir 
punctilio  in  any  circdmstances-,  or  on  any  emergency.  They  would  ooa- 
sider  it  as  quite  indecorous  to  run  down  stairs  though  the  hopse  were  ia 
flames,  or  to  move  off  the  pavement  though  a  scaffolding  was  falling.  Sbe 
has  formed  to  herself  an  abstract  idea  of  perfection  in  common  behaviour, 
which  is  quite  as  romantic  and  impracticable  as  any  other  idea  of  the  sort ; 
and  the  consequence  h9»  naturally  been,  that  she  makes  her  heroines  com- 
mit the  greatest  improprieties  and  absurdities,  in  order  to  avoid  the  small- 
est. In  contradiction  to  a  maxim  in  philosophy,  they  constantly  act  from 
the  weakest  motive,  or  rather  from  pure  affectation. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. * 


We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  talent— of  inventioa. 
observation,  and  knowled^  of  character,  as  well  as  of  spirited  and  gracebd 
composition,  that  ipay  be  lound  in  thoae  works  of  fiction  in  our  language, 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  lower  producfions  of  ou^  literature, 
— upon  which  no  great  pains  is  understood  to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are 
seldom  regarded  as  the  titles  of  a  permanent  refutation.  If  Novels,  how* 
ever,  are  not  fated  to  last  as  long  as  £(4c  poems,  they  are  iit  least  a  great 
deal  more  popular  in  their  season;- and,  slight  «s  their  structure,  and  im- 
perfect as  their  finishing  may  often  be  thought  in  comparison,  we  have  no 
^hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  better  specimens  of  the  art  are  incompanMy 
more  entertaining,  and  considerably  more  instructive.  The  great  ob/edioD 
to  them,  indeed,  is,  that  they  are  too  entertaining*-and'are  so  pleasant  in 

*  Tales  of  My  Landlord.— Vol.  xxviii.  pa«i>  193.    March,  1817. 
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tbe  reeuiing,  aa  to  (>q  apt  to  produce'  a'  durelish  for  other  kinds  of  reading 
^hich  tnaybe  more  necessary/  and  c^  in  no  way  be  made  so  agreeable. 
/(either  science,  nor  aulbentic  history,  tior  poUtical  nor  professional  in- 
Btructlon,  can  be  conveyed  in  a  pleasant  tal^;  and,  therefore,  all  thes^  things 
are  In  danger  of  appearing  dqll  and  Qninteresting  to  the  Votaries  of  those 
more  seductive  sudies.  'Among  the  most  popular  of  these  popular  produce 
tions  that  have  appeared  in  out  times,  we  must  rank  the  works  to  which 
.^e  have' just  alluded ;  and  we  dp' not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are'well  en- 
titled lo  that  distinction.  They  are,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  very  extra- 
jprdinary  perfocmances — though  in  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  in 
aatiog  remained  so  long  unclaimed.  There  is  no  name,  we  think,  in  our 
Bterature,  to  whioh-  they  would  not  add  lustre-^nd  lustre,  too,  of  a  very 
(Unviable  kind;  fbr  they  not  ortly  show  great  ti^ent,  but  infinite  good  sense 
adtfgood-fmture^-^a  m<A*e  vigorous  and  wide  reaching  intellect  than  is 
often displajfed^B  n^vel^/ande  more  powerful  fancy,  and  adeeper  sympathy 
wttb  various  passion,*  than  is  often  combined  with  strength  of  uuder- 
sVuiding.  «       «  ' 

The  authof ,  whoever  he  is*  has  a  truly  grapjjic  and  creative  power  in  the 
Invention  arid  delineation  of  character^wbich  he  sketches  with  an  case, 
and  colours  ¥ith  a  brilliancy,  afnd  scatters  about  with  a  profusion,  which 
remind  us  of  Shaksp^ieiiimself :  yet  with  all  this  force  and  felicity  in  re- 
presentation of  living  agents,  he  h^  the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the  striking 
aspects  of  nat^ise ;  and  usually  contrives,  both  in  his  scenery,  and  in  the  groups 
wtfh'Which  «t  is  enlivened,  to  combine  the  picturesque  with  the  natural, 
with  a  grace  that  has  rarely' been  attained  by  artists  so  copious  and  rapid. 
His  oarifttive,  in  thjs  ,way,  is  kept  constantly  full  of  life,  variety,  and  co- 
lour; and  is  so  interspersed  with  glowing  descriptions,  and  lively  allusions, 
and  ^inglnuts  of  sagacity  and  pathos,  as  not  only  to  keep  our  attention 
ccttitinually  awake,  but  to  aflord  a  pleasing  exercise  to  most  of  our  other 
faculties.  The  prevailing  tone  is  very  gay  and  pleasant ;  but  the  author's 
most  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  his  most  delightful  talent,  is  that  of  repre- 
senting kindne^  of  heart  in  union  with  lightness  of  spirits  and  great  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  of  blending  the  expression  of  warm  and  generous  and 
exaHed  affections  with  scenes  and  persons  that  are  in  themselves  both  lowly 
and  ludicrous.  This  gift  he  shares  with  his  illustrious  countryman  Burnr.— 
as  he  does  n^any  of  the  other  qualities  we  have  mentioned  with  another 
living  poet, — who  is  only  inferior  perhaps  in  that  to  which  we  have'alluded. 
It  is  very  honourable,  indeed,  we  think,  both  to  the  author,  and  to  the  read- 
ers among  whom  he  is  so  extremely  popular,  that  the  great  interest  of  his 
pieces  is  for  the  most  part  a  moral  interest — that  the  concern  we  take  in  his 
characters  is  less  on  account  of  their  adventures  than  of  their  amiableness — 
and.  that  the  great  charm  of  his  works  is  derived  from  the  kindness  of  heart, 
the  capacity  of  generous  emotions,  and  the  liglits  of  native  taste,  which  he 
ascribes,  so  lavishly,  and  at  the  same,  time  with  such  an  air  of  truth  and 
familiarity,  even  to  the  humblest  of  his  favourites.  With  all  his  relish  for 
the  ridiculous,  accordingly,  there  is  no  tone  of  misanthropy,  or  even  of  sar- 
casm, in  his  representations;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  indulgence  and 
relenting  towards  those  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  disapprobation. 
There  is  no  keen  or  cold-blooded  satire — no  bitterness  of  heart,  or  fierce- 
ness of  resentment,  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  His  love  of  ridicule  is  little 
else  than  a  love  of  mirth ;  aiid  savours  throughout  of  the  joyous  tempera- 
ment in  which  it  appears  to  have  its  origin ;  while  the  buoyancy  of  a  raised 
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and  poetical  imagiaation  lifts  him  ccmtiaually  above  the  ragion  <»f  racier  jot- 
lity  and  good  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by  no  meai^  nice  or  laslidioiis, 
seeiDB  .constantly  in  danger  of  sinking  himv  He  is  cTidently  a  peisoe  of  a 
very  sociable  and  libend  spirit— with  great  habits  of  obserTaUofr—wfao  faaa 
ranged  pretty  extensively  through  the  varieties  of  human  life  and  diaracter, 
and  mingled  with  them  all,  not  only  with  intelligent  familiarity,  Iml  with  a 
free  and  natural  sympathy  for  all  diversity  of  theit  tastes.^Ieasures,  and 
pursuits— one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as  weU  as  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  hag 
offered  itself  to  engage  them ;  and  learned  indulgence  for  human  CauHsandfo^ 
Ues,  not  only  from  finding  kindred  faults  in  .their  most  intoleraot  ceodars, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  by  which  they  are  often  redeemed  and 
the  sufferings  by  which  they  have  sdU  oftener  been  taughl.  The  temper  ot 
his  writings,  m  short,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  otir  Laureates  aaA 
Lakers,  who,  being  themselves  the  most  whimaioal  of  mortals,  make  if  a 
conscience  to  loathe  and  detest  all  with  whom  they  VPP^''^  ^  dfeagree,  and 
labour  to  promote  mutual  animosity  and  al!  manner  of  undiarilibleiicsa 
among  mankind,  by  referring  every  supposed 'error  of  tasie,  or  peculiaiily 
of  opinion,  to  some  hateful  corruption  of  lh<)  heart  and  underslandti^. 

With  all  the  indulgopce,  however,  which  wp  sqjustfj^  ascribe  4o  him,  we 
are  fiar  from  complaining  of  the  writer  before  us  Tor  being  taonieutral  and 
undecided  on  the  great  subjects  which  are  most  apt  to  engender  exeessife 
zeal  and  intolerance — and  we  are  almost  as  fatfrom  agreeing  with  him  ^ta 
most  of  these  subjects.  In  politics,  it  is  sufficiently  manif^t,  that  be  is  a 
decided  Tory^^— and,  w&  areafraid,  something  of  a  latitudinsotaa  bolb  ia 
morals  and  religion  :  he  is  very  apt,  at  least,  to  make  a  mock  of  all  eolbiH 
siasm  for  liberty  or  faith — and  not  only  gives  a  decided  prefereiMie  (o  the 
social  over  the  auslerer  virtues — but  seldom  expresses  any  warm  or  hearty 
admiration  ^cept  for  those  graceful  and  gentleman-like  principles  which 
can  generally  be  acted  upon  with  a  gay  countenance,  and  !lo  not  imply  any 
great  effort  of  self-denial,  or  any  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  the 
helplessness  and  humility  of  our  common  nature.  Unless  we  mis<XNistriie 
very  grossly  the  indications  in  these  volumes,  Ih^  author  thinks  no  times  so 
happy  as  those  in  which  an  indulgent  monarch  awards  a  reasonable  portion 
of  liberty  to  grateful  subjects,  who  do  not  call  in  question  his  ri^t  dtfaer  to 
give  or  to  withhold  it — in  which  a  dignified  and  decent  hierarchy  receives 
the  homage  of  their  submissive  and  uninquiriug  flocks — and  a  gallant  nobi- 
lily  redeems  the  venial  immorahties  of  their  gayer  hours,  by  brave  and 
honourable  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  spontaneous  kindness  to  vassals 
in  whom  they  recognise  no  independent  rights,  and  not  many  ieatores  ot  a 
common  nature.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  however,-  that,  with  propensilies 
thus  decidedly  aristocratical,  the  ingenious  author  has  succeeded  by  Car  tlie 
best  in  the  representation  of  rustic  and  homely  characters  ;*-*and  oiot  in  tlie 
ludicrous  of  contemptuous  representation  of  them— but  by  making  them  at 
once  more  natural  and  more  interesting  than  they  had  ever  been  made  before 
in  any  work  of  fiction  ;  by  showing  them  not  as  clowns  to  be  laughed  at— -or 
wretches  to  be  pitied  and  despised — but  as  human  creatures,  vnih  as  many 
pleasures,  and  fewer  cares  than  their  superiors — ^with  affections  not  only  as 
strong,  but  oftenas  delicate  .as  those  whose  language  is  smoother — and  witiia 
vein  of  humour,  a  force  of  sagaeity,  and  very  frequently  an  elevation  of  fancy, 
as  high  and  as  natural  as  can  be  met  with  among  more  cultivated  beings.  The 
great  merit  of  all  these  delineations  is  their  admirable  truth  and  fidelity — the 
whole  manner  and  cast  of  the  characters  being  accurately  moulded  oo  Iheir 
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condKion — end  the  JBraar  attribute  (linl  are  ascribed  to  them,  sohleiided  and 
harmonized  with  the  native  rudeaess  and  simplicity  of  their  life  and  occu- 
pations, that  they  are  made  interesjing  and  eyao  noble  beings,  "(t^ithout  the 
least  particle  of  foppery  ot  exaggeration,  and  delight,  and  amuse  us,  without 
trespassing  at  fdl  on  the  province  of  pastoral  or  romance. 
'  .  Next  to  these,  we  think,  he  has  found  his  happiest  subjects,  or  at  least 
displayed  his  greatest  powers,  in-  the  delineation  of  the  grand  and  gloomy 
aspects  of  nature,  and  of  the  dark  abnd  fierce  passions  of  the  heart.  The  na- 
tural gaiety  of  his  temper  does  n(^  indeed  allow  him  to  .dwell  long  on  such 
themes ; — but  the  sketches  he  occasionally  introduces  are  executed  with 
admirable  force  and  spirit — ^and  give  a  strong  impression  both  of  the  vigour 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  talent.  It  is  only  in  the  thh-d 
rftok  that  wi&  would  place  his  pictures  of  chivalry  and  chivalrous  character 
-^Ws  ttadts  of gaRantry,  nobleness,  and  honour — and  ibat  bewilcliing  assem- 
blage of  gay  and  g^tle  manners,  wilh.  generosity,  candour,  and  courage, 
which  has  long  bcQn  bmiliar  enoagh  to  readers  and  writers  of  novels,  but 
has  nav0r  betare  been  represented  with  such  an*  air  gf  truth,  and  sotnuch 
ease  and  happiness  of  eiocution.         ^ 

Among  his  faults  and  failures,  we  must  give  the  first  place  to*his  descrip- 
tions of  virtuous^young  ladies — and  hi$  representations  of  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  courtship  and  conversation  in  polished  life.  We  admit  that  those 
things,  as  they  are  cqtnmonly  conducted,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  insipid  to  a 
mere  xrilieal  spectator.; — and  that  while  they  consequently  require  more 
heightening  ^an  strangeadventures  or  grotesque  persons,  t^ey  admit  less  of 
exaggeration  or« ambitious*  ornament;  yet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  altogether  so  lame  aad  mawkish  as  we  generally  find  them 
in  the  hands  of  this  spirited  writer,  whose  powers  reajly  seem  to  require 
some  stronger  stimulus  to  bring  them  into  action,  than  cati  be  supplied  by 
the  Jlat  realities  of  a  peaceful  and  ordinary  existence.  His  love  of  the  ludi- 
crous, it  must  also  be  observed,  often  betrays  him  into  forced  and  vulgar 
exaggerations,  and  into  .the  repetition  of  comn^on  and  paltry  stories ;  though 
it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  does  not  detain  us  long  with  them,  and  makes 
amends,  by  the  copiousness  of  his  assortment,  fotthe  indilTerent  quality  of 
some  of  thejfpecimcns.  It  is  another  consequence  of  this  extreme  abun- 
dance in.  which  he  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the  ferlHity  of  the  imagination 
from-  which  it  is  supplied,  that  he  is  at  all  times  a  lilUe  apt  to  overdo  even 
those  things  which  he  does  best.  His  most  striking  and  highly-coloured 
.Qharacters  appear  rather  too  often,  and  goon  rather  too  long.  It  is  astonish- 
ingy  indeed,  with  what  spirit  they  are  supported,  andhow  fcesh  and  animated 
they  are  to  the  very  last;— but  still  there  is  something  too  much  of  them 
— and  they  would  be  more  waited  for  and  welcomed^  if  they  were  not  quite 
so  lavish  of  their  presence.  It  was  reserved  for  Shakspeare  alone,  to 
leave  all  his  characters  a$  new  and  unworn  as  he  found  thom* — and  to  carry 
P^lstatr  through  the  business  of  three  several  plays,  and  leave  us  as  greedy 
of  his  sayings  as  at  the  moment  of 'his  first  introduction.  It  is  no  light 
praise  to  the  author. before  us,  that  he  has  somctimas  reminded  us  of  this  as 
well  as  other  inimitable  excellences  in  that  most  gifted  of  all  inventors. 

To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremedilated.6ketch  of  his  general  charac- 
teristics, we  nmist  add,  that  he  is  above  all  things  national  and  Scottish, — anrl 
never  seems  to  feel  the  powers  of  a  giant,  except  when  he  touches  his  native 
soil.     His  countrymen  alone,  therefore,  can  have  a  full  sense  of  his  merits, 
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or  a  perfect  relish  of  his  excellences;  and  those  only^indeed,  of^hem^ibo 
have  mingled,  as  he  has  done,  pretty  freely  with  uie  lower  (Aers,  uid 
made  themselves  familiar,  not  only  ^ith  their  language,  bufwith  Ike 
habits  and  traits  of  character^  of  which 'it  tlien  only  becooies  etpreasive. 
It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  foplaloed 
by  i»thejr  words  in  a  glossary  ox  dictionary,  and  another  to  know  tkit^qe, 
as  expressive  of  certain  feelings  and  humours  m  the  speakers  to  whooiAey 
are  native,  and  as  signs  both  of  temper  and  condition  an^ong  Aose  ^m 
familiar  with  their  import*  :         .. 

We  must  content  ourselves,  we  fear,  with  lliis  hastj  ^i  sopeifidil 
sketch  of  the  general  character  of  this  author's  performances,  in  the  place 
of  a  more  detailed  examination  of  those  which  be  h^  giv^eii  to  the  puUa: 
since  we  first  announced  him  as  the  author  6f  Waverley.  Jhe  time  far 
noticing  his  two  intermediate  woilis.h^  been  permitted  to  go  hjjnhr, 
that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  recall  the  public  attention  Id  itm  fitii 
any  effect;  and,  at  all  events^  impossible  to  ailect,  hy  any  observatioi» e( 
ours,  the  judgment  which  has  been  passed  upon  them,  with  very  little 
assistance,  we  myst  say,  from  professed  critics,  %\  the  mass  of  (heir  intel- 
ligent readers, — to  whom,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  thit  they  are,  byths 
time,  as  well  known,  ^ni  as  correctly  estimated,  as  if  they  hadbeen  iadeb^ 
ed  to  us  for  their  fii^t  impressions  on  the  subject.  For  oiir  own'pailBwe 
must  confess,  that  we  still  look  back  to  Waverley  with  all  the  fastiQatiooef 
a  first  love ;  and  that  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  greatness  of  Ae  public 
transactions  in  which  thai  story  was  involved,  as-  well  as  the^wildoesstnd 
picturesque  graces  of  its  Highland  scenery  and  characters,  ^ave  invested  it 
witli  a  charm,  to  which  the  nlore  familiar  attractions  of  the  other  pieces 
have  not  come  up.'  In  this,  perhaps,  our  opinion  differs  from  that  of  better 
judges  ;-^but  we  cannot  help  suspecting;  that  the  later  puplicatioosaremo^t 
admired  by  many,  at  least  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  island,  oolf  because 
they  are  more  easily  and' perfectly  understood,  in  consequence  of  the 
training  which  had  been  gone  through  in.  the  penisalof  the  fbrmer.  But, 
however  that  be,  we  are  ikt  enough  from  denying,  fiiat  the  two  succeeding 
works  are  performances  of  extraordinary  merit, — and  are  willing  eVen  to 
admit,  that  they,  show  quite  jis  much  power  and  genius  in  the  aathor-- 
though,  to  our  taste  at  least,  the  subjects  are  less  happily  selected.  .  Dandle 
Dinmont  is,  beyond  ^U  question,  yfe  think,  the  best  rustic  portrait  thai  has 
evor  yet  been  exhibited  to  the  public— the  most  honourable  to  rustics,  and 
the  most  creditable  to  the  heart  aA  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist — the  truest 
to  nature — the  most  idtqresting  and  the  most  complete  in  all  its  lineameDls. 
Meg  Merrilees  belongs  more  to  the  departmeiA  of.  poetry  :  she  is  most  akin 
to  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of  the  antfent  Smyl  engrafted  on 
the  coarser  stock  of  a  Gipsy  of  the  l^t  century:  Though  not  absolutely  in 
nature,  however,  she  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  imt)osing  and  emphatic 
personage,  and  to' be  mingled,  both  with  the  business  and  the  scenery  of  tbo 
piece,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  efTect  t^leydell  is  a  harsh  caricature;  and 
Dirk  Uatteric  a  vulgar  bandit  of  the  German  school..  The  lovers,  too, aw 
rather  more  £i|ultless  and 'more  insipid  than  usual;  and  all  the  geotov 
persons,  indeed,  not  a  little  faligjuing.  Yet  there  are  many  P*|S5ages «« 
great  merit,  of  agentjer  and'  less  obtrusive  character.  The  grief  of  oM 
Ellengowan  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  and  the  picture  of  his  own  dotage  «nd 
death,  are  very  touishing  and  natural ;  while  the  many  descriptions  df  ^ 
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f6af»t  scenery,  and  of  'the  vaVtoiis  io«aIilies  oC«  Ihe  sloty,  are  given  with  a 
freedom,  force,  -and  efleet)  that  briiig  'every  fea^re  before  our  eyes,  aad 
impress  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  their  reaUty. 

The  Antiquary  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  le^interesting, — though  there 
are  Couches  ipH,  equal,  if  not  supepor,  to  any  thing  that  occurs  iu  eitheiu 
df  fhe  o^er  works.     Tne  adventure  of  the  tid^  abd  nighti^tc^m  under  the 
dtffs,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  very  best.descttption  we  ever 
met  with, — iq  verse  or  in  pnos^,  in  anlien^  Or  in  tnodern  Writing.     Old 
Edie  is  of  the  faYnilyof  Meg  Merrilees,'^a  younger  brother,  we  confess^ 
with  Ies&  terror  and  enei^,  and  more. taste  atid  gaiety,  but  equally  a 
poetical- embellishment  of  a  familar  character ;.  and  yet  resting  enough  on 
the  %ied\  points  of  naturf,  to  be 'blended  without  extravagafhce  in  the 
transactions  of  beings  st>  perfecily*  natufal  and  thoroughly  alive,  that  no 
suspicionr  caa  be  entertaiqiBd  of  their  reality.    'The  Antiquary  hifuself  is  the 
great  blemish  of  the  work,*— at  least  in  so  fSr  as  he  is  an  antiquary; — 
though  l^e  Khust  say  for  bin,  that,'.unlike  most*  oddities,  he »  wearies  us 
most  aViicst;  agdis-so  managed,  aft  to4urn  out  both  more  interesting  and 
more  amusing  tb^  'we  had  any  reason  to  expecf.     The  Tow  characters  in 
ttuB  book  are  not  always  worth  drawing;  but  they  are  exquisitely  finished ; 
and  prove  th^  extent  and  aceusacy  of  the  author^Swacquaintance  with  human 
life  and  human  nature.    The  family  of  the  fisherman  is  an  exquisite 
group  throughout  ;'aud,  at  the  scene  of  the  funeral,  in  the  highest  degree 
striking  and   pathetic/    Douslerswivel  is  as  wearisome  as  the  genuine 
Spurzheim  himself:  and  the  tragic  story  of  the  Lord  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
miscarriage,  though  interspersed  with  passages  of  great  force  and  energy. 
The  denouemept,  which  connects  it  with  the  active  hero  of  the  piece,  is 
altogether  forced  arid  unnatural,. 

The  Tales  of  My  Landbrd]  though  they  fill  four  volumes,  are,  as  yet, 
but  tvino  in  number:  the  one  boiog  three  times  as  long  and  ten  times  as 
interesting  as  the  otner.  The  introduction,  from  which  the  general  title  is 
derived,  is  a$  foolish  and  clumsy  as  may  be;  and  is  another  instance  of  that 
occasional  imbecility  or  selfrwilled  caprice  which  every  now  and  then 
leads  this  author,  before  he  gets  afloat  on  the  full  stream  of  his-  narration, 
into  absurdities  which  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  least  gifted  of  his  read- 
ers. This  whole  prologue  of  My  Landlord,  which  is  vulgar  in  the  concep- 
tion, trite  and  lame  fn  the  execution,  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the 
stories  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  should  be  entirely  retrenched  in  the  future 
editions ;  and  the  two  novels,  which  have  as  little  connexion  with  each 
other  as  with  this  ilMancied  prelude,  given  separately  to  the  world,  each 
ilkider  its  own  denomination. 

The  scene  of  th^  story  is  laid — in  Scotland  of  course — in  those  disastrous 
limes  which  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and  exhibits  a 
lively  picture,  both  of  the  ^neral  State  of  manners  at  that  period,  and  of 
Ihe  conduct  and  temper  ana  principles  of  the  two  great  parties  in  politics 
and  religion  that  were  then  engaged  in  unequal  and  rancorous  hostility. 
There  are  no  times,  certainly,  within  the  reach  of  authentic  history,  on 
which  it  is  more  painful  to  look  back->-wbich  show  a  government  more  base 
and  tyrannical,  or  a  people  more  helpless  and  miserable.  And  though  all 
pictures  of  the  greater  passions  are  full  of  interest,  and  a  lively  representa- 
ion  of  strong  and  enthusiastic  emotions  never  fails  to  be  deeply  attractive, 
be  piece  would  have  been  too  full  of  distr^^s  and  humiliatioo  i(  it  had  been 
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ehiefty  engaged  with  the  course  of  public  evente,  or  the  record  of  pubtte 
feelijigs.  So  sad  a  subject  would  not  have  suited  many  feaders,  am)*  Ae 
author,  we  suspect,  less  than  any  of  them*  Accordingly,  ia  Ihis,  as  in  his 
other  works,  he  has  made  use  of  the  historical  events  wliich  came  iobis  way, 
rather  to  develop  the  characters,  and  bnng  ogt  the  peculiarities  of  Ihe  io- 
dividuals  whose  adventurer  he  relates,  than  for  any  purpose  of  po^licaf 
ioforraation ;  and  makes  us  present  to  the  times  in  which  he  has  platt^ 
Ihem,  less  by  his  direct  notices  .of  the  great  transactions  by  wbichthey  vere 
distinguished,  than  by  his  casual  mtimations  of  their  effects  on  privatepef* 
sons,  and  by  the  very  contrast  which  their  temper  and  eccupatioDS  etea 
appear  to  furnish  Co  the  colour  of  the  national  story.  Nothing,  indeed,  \ft 
this  respect  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least  more  wofully  imperfbct,  than  Ae 
suggestions  of  authentic  history,  as  it  is  genera]^y,  o;r  rather  uiiversalir 
written;  and  nothing  more  exaggerated  than  the  iai^pressionsitcODreysof 
the  actual  state  and  conditioA  of  those  who  lire  in  its  most  agitated  perK)ds. 
The  great  public  events  of  which  alone'  it  takes  Oognisance  have  bot  little 
direct  influence  upon  the  body  of  tlie  people,  and  do  not,  ill  general,  fonn 
the  principal  business,  or  happiness  or  misery  even  of.  those  who  are  Id 
some  measure  concerned  in  them.  Even  in  the  worst  and  most  disastnws 
times,  in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  public  djscbrd  aod  op- 
pression, a  great  part  of  the  time  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  is  spent  In 
making  love  and  money — in  social  amusement  or  profc^ssional  ^dustrf-in 
schemes  for  worldly  advancement  or  personal  distinction,  just  as  in  perio(fe 
of  general  peace  and  prosperity.  Men  court  and  marry  very  near!?* 
much  in  the  one  season  as  in  the  other;  and  are  as  merry  at  weddings  and 
christenings — as  gallant  at  balls  and  raoes — as  busy  in  their  studi^  aod 
counting-houses — eat  as  heartily,  in  short,  and  sleep  as  sound— pratflc 
with  their  children  as  pleasantly — and  thin  their  plantations  and  scold (beir 
servants  as  zealously,  as  if  their  contemporaries  were  not  ftirnisfciDg  ma- 
terials thus  abundantly  for  the  tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quie^under 
current  of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and  steady  course  io  itse^^Ml 
channels,  unaffected,  or  but  slightiy  disturbed,  by  the  storms  that  agltth 
its  surface ;  and  while  long  tracts  of  time,  in  the  history  of  every  counlrf, 
seem,  to  the  distant  student  of  its  annals,  to  be  darkened 'over  with  onethifk 
and  oppressive  oloud  of  unbroken  misery,  die  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the  tragedy  will  be  found  to  ha^ 
enjoyed  a  fair  average  share  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been  much  less  affected 
by  the  shocking  events  of  their  day,  than  those  who  know  nothing  else  of 
it  than  that  such  events  took  place  in  its  course.  Pew  mem,  in  short,  are 
historical  characters — and  no  man  is  always,  or  most  usually,  perforroipf* 
public  part.  The  actual  happiness  of  every^life  depends  far  more  on  ih'op 
that  regard  it  exclusively^  than  on  those  political  occurrences  which  aielh? 
common  concern  of  society ;  and  though  aothing  lends  $uch  an  air,  tiotl) 
of  reality  and  importance,  to  a  fictitious  narrative,  as  to  connect  ilspers** 
with  events  in  real  history,  still  it  is  the  imaginary  individual  himself jW 
excites  our  chief  interest  throughout,  and  we  care  for  the  national  m\^ 
only  in  so  far  as  they  afTect  him.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  this  is  thetTueeofl 
and  the  best  use  of  history ;  for  as  all  pnblic  events  are  important  oolf«^ 
they  ultimately  concern  individuals,  if  the  individual  selected  belong  to  a 
.  large  and' comprehensive^  class,  and  the  events,  and  their  natural  opetatwn 
on  him,  be  jusUy  represented,  we  shall  be  enabled,  In  following  oetn* 
adventures^,  to  form  no  bad  estimate  of  their  true  character  and  value. 
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« 

■ 

The  author  before  Us  has  done  all  thtf,  we  tkink,  and  wUh  admifable 
talent  and  eflect;  and  if  he  has  not  been  quite  impartial  in  the  managenaent 
of  his  historical  persons,  has  contrived,  at  any  rate,  to  make  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  acknowledged  inrentions.  His  view  of  the 
effects  of  great  political  contentions  on  private  happhiess,  is,  howeveir,  we 
h^ve  no  doubly  substantially  tme ;  and  that  chiefly  i^ecftuse  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated— ^because  he  does  not  confiAe  himself  to  show  how  gentle  natures 
may  he  roused  into  heroism,  or  rougher  tempers  exasperated  into  rancour, 
by  oppression, — but  turna  still  more  wUliogly  to  show  with  what  ludicrous 
absurdity  genuine  enthusiasm  may  be  debased,  how  little  the  gaiety  of  the 
lighthearted  and  thoughtless  m^  be  impaired  by  the  specfacle  of  public 
calamity,  and  how,  in  tha  midst  of-  national  distraction,  selfishness' will 
pursue  its  little  gaipe  of  quiet  and  cunning  8[$eculation,  and  gentler  aflee-* 
lions  JBsd  |inie  to  multiply  and  to  meet.'  It  is  this,  we  thhik,  Ihat  constitutes 
the  greaX  m.erit  of  the  work  oetore  us.  It  contains  an  admirable  picture  of 
HianneF?  aq^  of  .characters ;-  and  eriiihils,  we  think,  with  great  truth 
iod  discrinunation,  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  shades  which  the 
slonny  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  would  be  likely  to  throw  on  s«ch 

objects. 

*  *  ♦^  ♦  •  *  * 

It  is  a  production,  undoubtedly,  of  great  talent  and  originality;  and 
yet  we  find  the  rudiments  of  aln\pst  all  its  characters  in  the  very  first  of 
tiie  author's  pu'bUcalions.  Morton  is  but  another  edition  of  Waverley, 
taking  a  bloody  part  in  political  coalention,  without  caring  much  about  the 
cause,  andinterchaagiiig  high  ofGces  of  generosity  with  his  political  op- 
ponents. Glaverhqiuse.  has  many  of  the  features  of  the  gallant  Fergus. 
Cuddie  Headriggis  a  Dandie  Dinmont  of  a  lower  species;  and  even  the 
Covenanters  aaid  their  leaders  Were  shadowed  out,  though  afar  off,  in  the 
sifted  GiJfillan,  and  mine  liosl  of  the  Candlestick.  It  is  in  the  picture  of 
tJuBse  hapless  enthusiasms,  undoubtedly,  that  the  great  merit  and  the  great 
iutecest  of  the  work  consists.  That  interest,  indeed,  i&  so  great,  that  wo 
pareeive  it  has  even  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  controversy  among  the  admirers 
and  conteamen^  of  thos^  antient  worthies.  It  is  a  singular  honour,  no  doubt, 
U>  a  work  of  fiction  and  amusement,  to  be  thus  made  the  theme  of  serioufr 
attack  and  defence  upon  .points  of  historical  and  theologi<;al  discussion,  and 
to  have  gr^ve  dissertations  written  by  learned  contemporaries  upon  the 
accuracy  of  its  representations  of  public  events  and  characters,  or  the  moral 
effects  of  the  style  of  ridicule  in  which  it  indulges.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  we 
confess,  to  view  the  matter  itrso  serious  a  light;  nor  do  v^e  feel  much  dis- 
^posed^  even  if  we  had  leisure  for  the  task,  to  venture  ourselves  into  the 
ajfray  of  the  disputants.  One  word  or  two,  however,  we  shall  say,  before 
ooncluding,  upon  the  two  great  points  of  difference.  First,  as  to  the 
author's  profanity  in  making  scriptural  expressiohs  ridiculous,  by  the 
misuse  of  them  he  has  ascribed  to  the  fanatics;  and,  secondly,  as.  to  the 
fairness  of  his  general  representation  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
insurgent  party  and  their  opponents. 

As  10.  the  first,  we  do  not  know  ^^n^y  well  what  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  all 
jocubir  use  of  Scripture  phraseology  is  in  some  measure  indecent  and 
profane  :  yet  we  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  those  hypocritical  pre- 
tences to  extraordinary  sanctity,  which  generally  disguiso  themselves  in 
such  a  garb,  can  be  so  eifectualfy  exposed.  And  even  where  the  ludicrous 
misapplication  of  holy  writ  arises  from  mere  ignorance,  or  the  foolish  mi- 
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micry  of  more  learned  diecoursers,  as  it  i^  imposnble  to  avoid  smUiog  at  (be 
folly  when  it  actually  occtirs,'  it  is  difficult  for  witty  and  homorous  writen, 
in  whose  way  it  lies,  to  resist  fabricating  it/or  the  purpose  of  exciliig 
smiles.  In  so  far  as  practice,can  afford  any  justification  of  such  i  proc^ 
ijDg,  we  conceive  that  tts  justification  would  be  easy^.  In  all  our  jest-boob 
and  plays  and  works  of  humour,  for  two  tentories  back,  th9  chvader  f^ 
Quakers  and  Puritans  and  MethodistrljAve  been  constantly  introduced  as 
fit  objegls  of  ridicule,  on  this  very  account.  Swift  is  full  of  jokes  of  lb 
description ;  and  the  pious  and  correct  Addison  himself  is  not  a  liUle  font 
of  a  witty  application  of  a  text  from  the  sacred  tvritings,  When  an  autboi, 
whose  aim  t^ as  amusen^ent,  had,  to  do  i^ka  set  of  people,  all  of  whifi 
dealt  in  familiar  applications  of  Bible  phrases  and  Old.  Testament  adTettimsv 
and  who»  undoubtedly,  very  often  made  very  .absurd  and  widiculous  ap^ 
plications  of  tjiem,  it  would  be  rather  hard,  we  thi«k,  to  inlQrdfct  l»m 
entirely  from  the  representation  of  these  absurdities,  or  to  put  iD'fon», 
for  him  alone,  those  statutes  against  profane9^ss,  which  plher4)eo|JlehaTe 
been  allowed  to  transgress,  in  their  hours  of  gaiety,  without  censor^  or 
punishment.  .    '  .     -  i 

On  the  other  point,  also,  we  rather  lean  to  the  side  of  the  aalhor*  He 
is  a  Tory,  we  think,  pretty' plainly  in  principle,  and  scarcely  disguises  bJ8 
preference  for  a  Cavalier  over  a  Puritan  :  but,  with  i\fese  propeiialies,ve 
think  he  has  dealt  pretty  fairly  with  both,  sides,  especially  when  it  iseoa- 
sidered  that,  though. he  lays  his  scene  in  a  known  crisis  of  his n^ooai 
history,  his  work  is  professedly  a  work  of  Jiction,  and  cannot  well  be 
accused  of  misleading  any.  one  as  to  matters  of  fact.  He  mightiMiTcmads 
Claverhouse  victorious  at  Drumclog,  if  he  had  'thought  fit— and  BobodY 
could  have  found  fault  with  him.  The  insurgent  Presbyteriansof  1666,  m 
the  subsequent  years,  were,  beyond  all  qufesti^n,  apiou»,  brave»  and  con- 
scientious race  of  men  —  to  whom,  and  to  ^ose  efibrts  and  suflierin^ 
their  descendants  are  deeply  indebted  tot  the  liberty,  both  civil  and  reli- 
giovis,  which  they  'enjoy,  as  well .  as  for  the  spirit  of -resistance  to  tyranny, 
which,  we  trust,  they  have  inherited  along  with  them.  Considered  generafly 
as  a  party,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  ever  be  remembered,  at  leKt 
in  Scotland,  but  with  gratitude  and  veneration — that  their  suflcrinp 
should  ever  be  mentioned  but  with  deep  resentmept  and  horror— or  Ibeir 
heroism,  both  active  and  passive,  but  with  pride  and  exullatiofi^.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  there  were  aiftong  them  maoy 
absurd  and  ridiculous  persons — and  some  of  a  ^vage  and  ferocious  cha- 
racter—old women,  in  short,  like  Mause  Headrigg — preachers  like  Settle 
drummle— or  desperadoes  like  Balfour  of  Burley.  That  a  Torynovelisl 
should  bring  such  characters  prominently  forward,  in  a  tale  of  the  linMi 
appears  to  us  not  only  to  be  quite  natural,  but  really  to  be  less  blameaWe 
than  almost  any  other  Way  in  which  party  feelings  could  be  shown.  W 
even  he  has  not  represented  the  bulk  of  the  party  as  falling  under  this 
description,  or  as  fairly  represented  by  such  personages*  He  has  ma* 
his  hero-— who  of  course  possesses  all  possible  virtues — of  that  persuasion; 
and  has  allowed  them,  in  general,  the  courage  of  martyrs,  the  selMewf^ 
of  hermits,  and  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  apostles.  His  rejpresentalioo  b 
almost  avowedly  that  of  one  who  is  not  of  their  communion ;.  and  yel  w 
think  it  impossible  to  peruse  it.  without  feeling  the  greatest  respec*  and 
pity  for  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  A  aealous  Presbyterian, migW  ^ 
doubt  have  said  more  in  their  favour,  without  violatingi  or  even  con- 
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* 

e^ing,  the  truth ;  but*  while  zealous  Pr&sbyterian^  will  not  write  en- 
tertaining qov^ls  tliemselvesv*  they  cafinot  expect  to  be  treated  in  them 
"With  the  same  lavour  a^if  that  had  be^n  the  character  of  their  authors! 

'With  regard  to  the  author's  picture  of  their  opponents,  we  must  say 
llial,  with  the  exce{iftion  of  Ctaverhouse  himself,*  whom  he  has  invested 
gratuitously  with'  many  graces  and  liberalities  to  which  we  are  per- 
suaded hehas'no  title-,  and  Tor  whom;  ihdeed,-  he  has  a  foolish  fondness, 
with  which  it  would  be"absurd  te  deal  seriously^v-he  had  sho^'n  no  signs  of 
a  partieHty  that  caan  be  blamed,  nor  exhibited  many  traits  in  them  wilK 
vrhick  their  enemies  have  veason  to  Vpiarrel.  If  any  person  can  read  his 
strong  and  Itybly  pictures  of  military  insolence  and  oppression,  without 
feeling  his  ,bloo4  boil  within  him,  we  must  conclade  the  fault  to  be  in  his 
0wn  apathy,  and  not  in  any  softenfngs  of  the  partial  author :  nor.  da  we 
know  any  Whig  writer  who  has  exhibiteil  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of  that 
wretched  government  in  more  Baked  and*  reyoTting  deformity,  thftn  in  his 
scene  of  the  torture 'at  the  Privy  Council.  The  military  executions  of 
ClaverhOuse  him^etf  afe  admitted  without  palliation ;  and  the  blood*- 
tliiistiness  of  Dalzbll,  and  the  brutality  of  Lauderdale,  are  represented  in 
thc^r  trife  cdlouvs.  In  short,  if  this  author  has  been  somewhat  severe  upon 
the  Covenanters,^neither  has  he  spared  their  oppressors;  and  the  truth  prC" 
babfy  is,  that,  'never  dreaming'  of  being  made  responsible  for  historical 
accuracy  or  fairo&ss  in  a  composition  of  this  description,  he  has  exaggerated 
a  little  on  both  sides,  ior  the  sake  of  effect->-and  b^en  carried,  by  the  bent 
of  his  'humour,  most  frequentiy  to  exaggerate  on  that  which  afforded  the 
greatest  ^pe  fon  ridicule .  * 


BOCCACCIO.f 

In  tr^crog  the  progress  by  which  the  art  of  fictitious  narrative  has  ad^ 
vanced  from  its  rude  origin  to  its  perfection,  we  are  struck,  amidst  all  the 
diversities  occasioned  by  government,  climate,  and  education,  with  the  sin- 
gular coincidence' of  certain  phenomena  attending  its  different  stages,  which 
hpive  given  a  kind  of  uniformity  to  its  history  in  all  ages  and  countries  of 
the  world*. 

The  infancy  of-  fiction,  for  exaipple,  is  everywhere  characterized  by  a 
superabundance*  of  incident.  Attention  is  kept  awake  by  rapidity  of  sue- 
eefsion ;  and  the  beauty  or  propriety  of  individual  occurrences,  or  their  re- 
lation to  each  other,  is  forgotten  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  produced  by 
the  train.  If  there  exist  a  principle  of  selection  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  m 
fayour  of  what  is  most  ^Id  apd  improbable.  Every  thing  is  viewed  by  the 
Novelist  through  a  veil  of  mystery,  for  so  the  face  of  nature  was  actually 
regarded  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  that 

*  Since  the  publication  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  no  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels  has 
mppeared  in  the  Edfnburgh  Review.  See  Vol.  xxiv.  page  206.  Vol.  xxix.  page  403.  Vol. 
xxxiii.  page  1.  Vol.  xxxvii.  page  204.  The  tales  of  Gait,  Wilson,  and  Lockhart  are  reviewed 
io  Vol.  xxxix.  pace  I&3. 

t  The  Italian  NoYelists<  selected  from  the  most  approved  Authors  in  that  Language,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  oentury>  arranged  in  an  Historical  and  Chrono- 
fogical  Series.  Translated  from  the  Original  Italian,  accompanied  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Bio- 
graphicnL    By  Thamas  Roscoe.    4  vols.  Svo.    London,  1825. — Vol.  xlii.  page  173.   April,  1825. 
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regulate  the  course  of  the  material  world,  aod  bf  which  he  is  afterwttds 
eoabled  almost  to  control  its  movenients,  man  at  first  regardB  biDBelf  asan 
inferior  being  in  the  chain  of  existences  by  which  he  betieveshiiiuelf  sor- 
rounded.  He  humbles  lumself  before  the  objects  of  his  terror ;  he  endoirs 
the  elements  with  will  and  intelligence ;  peoples  the  rocks,  mounfaim,  and 
streams  with  imaginary  beings,  to  whom  he  ascribes  pawecs  surpassing  Us 
own,  and,  like  Tancred  in  the  Enchanted  Forest,  sees  a  nymph  or  a  sjiirit 
issuing  from  every  tree.  The  narrator,  ¥Hth  an  "'untaught  tonate  pUo^ 
sophy,"  avails  himself  of  these  feeDngs;  and  trtisting  little  todiedeliBeifkm 
of  familfoir  occurrences,  endeavours  to  excite  and  sustain  attentioD  by 
touching  the  master-key  of  mysterious  terrot; — by  the  tales  of  mythologf» 
the  legends  of  superstition,  the  detail  of  those  strange  phenomena  vhichai 
times  disturb  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  Ihose  dark«nd  fearfal  moral  ea]»- 
mitaes  which,  suppressing  the  common  powers  of  thought  and  acljoo,  seem 
to  render  man  a  helpless  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  overpeweriog  and 
irresistible  destiny. 

As  society  advances,  ho>vever,  this  mode  of  ititenssting  passs  away. 
Feeling  emerges  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  as  wannth  follows  the 
dawn .  The  mind ,  '  *  touched  to  finer  issues,  '*  is  acted  on  by  gentler  stiffloli. 
The  tales  whioh  formerly  fettered  the  reason,  are  nowaddi^sed  only  to  the 
imagination,  and  gradually  sink  into  nursery  legends.  The  influence  of 
female  society  appears  more  visible,  in  the  less  revolting 'character  of  the 
materiel  o[  fiction,  and  in  the  increasing  ten4ency  to.the  representaiioD  of 
the  affairs  of  actual  and  domestic  life,  to  which  it  has^ommunicatedsomaoy 
varied  aspects  and  new  attractions.  The  aim  of  merely  wdtiog  iUention 
by  a  multitude  of  incidents,  is  exchanged  for  .that  of  touching  the  feeling, 
which  is  found  to  be  more  effeclually  accomplished  by  a  few.  The  no- 
velist abandons  the  character  of  a  chronicler  or  annalist ; — he  exercises  a  prin- 
ciple of  selection,  passes  over  or  details  events  according  to  their  impor- 
tance, and  their  relation  to  the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and  in  supplying  bis 
imaginary  actors  with  motives,  language,  and  sentiments  suited  to  the  scenes 
in  which  they  are  placed,  he  invents  and  delineates  character. 

There  is  still  another  stage  in  the  progress* of  fiction.  When  knowledge 
and  intelligence  have  been  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of  society;  wiMi 
life  becomes  daily  more  uniform,  decorous,  and  con ventional.-rless subject 
to  strange  interruptions — less  ahimaled  by  enthusiasm ;  when  men,  amplf 
furnished  with  materials  for  contemplation,  and  little  solicKed  bf  exlffwi 
objects  that  lead  to  emotion,  desire  rathpr  the  repose  of  thought  than  the 
stir  of  action  or  of  feeling;  and,  in  the  representation  of  the  things  of  li^ 
are  occupied  more  with  tne  ^rings  and  motives,  the  hopes  or  fears  whrh 
lead  to  action,  than  with  action  itself;  then  a  corresponding  charaeter  is  im- 
pressed on  fictitious  writing.  Plots  become  simple  and  domestic  to  eieess; 
the  place  of  incident  is  supplied  by  wit,  by  sentiiAent,  by  eloquaoce,  ^J 
argument,  by  metaphysical  analysis ;  and  novels,  no  longer  intended  mfseiy 
to  amuse,  are  made  the  vehicle  of  communicating  dogmata,  moral,  poiitieal, 
religious,  or  philosophical,  as  the  author's  peculiar  vein  may  incline. 

Of  course  these  several  stages  of  fiction  do  not  really  stand  quite  separate 
and  apart.  Each  rises  out  of  its  predecessor,  and  subsides  into  the  n^i<^ 
degrees;  by  the  gradual  dimness  and  disappearance  of  some  features,  fl* 
gradual  increase  and  clearness  of  others;  but  still,  througji  all  the  phs^ 
which  it  exhibits,  the  progress  seems  to  be  from  the  marvellous  to  (he  ex- 
treme of  simplicity,  and  from  a  profusion  to  a  penury  of  incident, 
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The  vast  mass  0i  novels  wkich  Mr.  Roscoe  has  opened  up  lo  the  English 
ri^ader,  by  those  interesting  specimenS,  seems>to  copnectthe  twchfirsl  periods, 
and  to  have  originated  in  (hat  peculiar  -state  ot  society  hi  Italy,  i^hen  knowr 
ledge  had  dispelled,  in  some' degree,  among  the  higher  classes,  the  rude 
ignorance  wl^ieh  is  the  parent  of  superstitious^  wonder,  but  while  dl  the  wild 
.and  fierce  passions  of  a  barbarous  age  were  still  abroad,  filling  Italy  with 
blood  and  orlnoe,  and  habituating  its  inhabitants  to  scenes  of  hortor  and 
licefltk)uaness.  Even  in  (he  earliest  of  the  Italian  novels,  the  supernatural 
iRachinerf  which  oharacterizes  the  cudest  efforts  of  fiction  has  disappeared. 
We  |)erceiYe  traces  of  a  national  mind  "whioli  has  already  made  some  pro- 
Ifcess  in  knowledge,  but  none  in  social  refinement — which  has  escaped  from 
the  tcammels  and  terrors  of  superstition,  but  is  still  struggling  with  that 
coarseness  of  feeling  and  rudeness  of  taste,  which  has  been  induced  by  cen- 
lories  of  feudal  warfare  ^et  unextinguished.  We  meet  with  something  of 
the  old  leaven  of  a  darker  era,  m  the  atrocious  and  revolting  character  of 
«Aaay  of  the  incidents,  the  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  tlie  delineation 
^  gentler  feelings,  the.  coarseness  of  all  that  is  meant  for  humour,  the  ab- 
sence  of  character,  and  the  principle  of  resting  the  interest  and  effect  of  the 
lale,  rather  on  a  number  of  incidents  slightly  touched,  than  on  a  few  more 
strongly  drawn  and  more  richly  and  carefully  coloured. 

And  singaiar  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  this  character,  which  distinguishes 
the  e^lier  of  the  Ralian  navelie9  is  applicable,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
yhole  series,  from  Boccaccio  down  to  Gozzi  and  Gironi ;  the  changes  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  course  of  five  centuries  having,  in  fact, 
been  arrested,  partly  by  Qie  stationary  and  unchanging  nature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  but  still  more  by  the  peculiar  views  with  which  most  of 
^e  imitators  of  Boccaccio  (and  what  Italian  novelist  is  not  confessedly  so?) 
appear  to  have  written.  Boccaccio,  by  creating  and  fixing  the  prose  style 
of  his  country,  had  consecrated  even  the  defects  of  the  Decameron,  and  for 
ever  given  the  tone  to  the  Italian  novel.  Thenceforward  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  between  nature  and  bis  literary  posterity ;  intercepting  by  his  gigantic 
forai  the  light  which  she  shed,  and  attracting  all  eyes  to  himself  as  the  source 
of  inspiration.  The  tales  of  his  imitators,  too,  seem  all  to  be  composed,  less 
with  the  view  of  exciting  interest  by  the  narratives  themselves,  which  they 
borrowed  or  imitated  without  ceremony,  than  in  the  hope  of  emulating  or 
surpassing  that  Tuscan  elegance  of  style,  in  which  he  had  embalmed  so 
many  trilling  and  worthless  legends.  The  incidents  they  really  seem  to 
have  regarded  merely  as  the^  vehicles  of  fine  writing — as  slight  themes  which 
were  to  be  adorned  with  all  the  brilliant  variations  of  which  the  music  of 
Italian  speech  was  susceptible.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  to  an  Italian 
that  his  tales  were  indecent,  provided  his  Tuscan  was  pure? — that  his  in- 
cidents were  borrowed,  provided  he  was  master  of  those  flowers  of  Flo- 
rentine low  life  which  delighted  the  classic  ears  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy  ? 
— that  his  novels  were  dull  and  foolish,  provided  they  were4oId  in  the  most 
approved  language  of  the  "  Concio8iaco8ache*'  school?  The  glory  they 
aspired  to,  in  fact,  was  that  of  writing  elegantly, — not  that  of  writing  to  the 
imagination  or  the  heart.  And  this,  while  it  explains  (hat  stationary 
character  which,  in  our  opinion,  pervades  the  "long  file"  of  Italian  novels, 
accounts  also  for  that  sovereign  uncpncern  and  easy  impudence  with  which 
each  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  matter  of  his  tales  from  his  predecessors, 
altering  merely  names  and  dates,  or  slightly  varying  some  minor  incidents ; 
a  system  which,  though  in  other  countries  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
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reputation  of  an  author,  nerer  seems  io  ha've  weiglied  muth  witiuthe 
Italian  critics  in  their  estimates  of  Ijterary  merit. 

This  general  nnifonnity  of  maifner,  though  of  course  it  renden  the  Ita- 
h'an  novelists  rather  a  monotonous  and  wearisome  study  to  those  iho  make 
u  point  of  going  through  them  as  a  matter  of  historical*  inquiry,  hasibad^ 
vantages  for  the  lazy  general  reader,  who  is  thus  enabled,  with  tnadiease 
and  sufficient  accuracy,  to  appreciate  the  whole  character  of  Italian  ficbn, 
from  the  examination  of  almost  any' one  individual  author  oftliesena: 
and  indeed  the  whole  question  of  the  originalltv,  the  pecvliaritieg,  the 
merits,  and  defects  of  these  taies  cannot,  we  thinl,  bd  viewed  with  inore 
'  advantage  than  in  connexion  with  the  first  and*  greatest  name  on  thelist,-^ 
the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.         *  .  ^ 

It  is  almost  unnecessary,  we  presume,  to  inform  oi^r  readers,  tUtthis 
work  is  a  coHection  of  a  hundred  tales,  supposed  to  be  told  by  a  party  coo- 
sisting  of  sev^  ladies  and  Ihree  gentlemen,  assenibled  at  a  villa,  iirpther 
two  viflas,  near  Florence  (the  site  of  which  has  sadly  ^puz^ed'thejlaliui 
commentators),  to  which  thay  had  retired  from'  the  memorable  peslileQie 
which  desolated  that  city  in  d348.  The  tales  are  supposed  to  occapyten 
days  in  narration,  e^ch  member  of  the  party  relating  ten  tales,  andpread* 
ing  in  turn  over  the  amusements  of  the  day.  .  • 

The  description  of  the  pestilence,'  which  forms  th6  inlrodnction  to  the 
novels,  is  imitated  in  its  general  outline  from  Thucydides,  but  filled  op  with 
a  terrible  minuteness  of  detail,  which  shows  the  narrator  s  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  miseries  of  which  he  is  the  historian.  The  pathological 
accuracy  with  which  the  rise  and  spreading  of  the  disease  is  described;  the 
gloomy  despair,  and  still  more  fearful  riot  and  jollity  which  perrade  the 
town ;  the  numerous  and  anxious  plans  adopted  by  (tie  citizens  for  their 
safety — all  different,  yet  all  leading  to  the  sam^  fatal  result;  the  utUTCOii 
selfishness  and  corruption  of  morals  which  it*  produced, -^re  described 
with  a  solemn  and  stately  precision,  varied  occasionally  by  passages  o(  im- 
passioned eloquence,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  individcial  incidents,  which 
leave  a  deep  impression  of  horror  upon  the  mind.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
the  cattle  going  out  at  dawn  and  returning  to  their  stalls  at  evening  "  quasi 
cpme  razionali," — ^after  the  death  of  the  jierdsmen, — which  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  like  that  produced  by 
the  solitary  figure  in  the  midst  of  a  street  of  palaces,  in  one  of  Pou5$io9 
delineations  of  the  plague.* 

When  all  this  machinery  oT  disease  and  terror  has  l>een  exhausted*  the 
scene  suddenly  changes.  Florence  and  the  pestilence  are  shut  out,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  circle  of  the  fugitive  party  in  the  embowering  shades 
of  the  Poggio  Gherardi;  where,  ''  seated  on  the  long  green  grass,  where 
the  sun  could  not  enter,  beside  the  cooling  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  foooed 
by  a  soft  breeze,"  we  prepare  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  first  day.  From 
this  moment  all  is  gaiety  among  the  fagitives ;  like  Lot's  family,  they  **io<* 
not  back  on  the  city"  they  had  left  but  two  short  miles  (due  piccole  miglie) 
behind  them.  The  miseries  of  Florence,  the  loss  of  friends  already  dead, 
and  uncertain  fate  of  those  who  were  still  alive,  are  forgotten  in  the  gay 
round  of  *'  Novelle,"  "  Canzioni."  and  *'  Ballate,"  which  fill  up  the  honfl 
in  this  delicious  retreat.     And  thus  has  Boccaccio  beautifully  illustraled 

♦  The  stoiy  of  the  Death  of  the  Hogn,  looks  a  h'ltle  apocryphal ;  but  at  all  erentB.  tie  W»k 
does  not  lie  with  Boccaccio,  for  he  ha^  copied  ihc  Incident  very  literally  from  the  ccMe^V^^^ 
dironideof  Giomnni  Morelli,  page  280. 
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thai  Anomaly  of  the  human  mind,  which,  in  seasons  of  strange  calamity, 
leads  ft  to  indulge  a  reckless  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  calculated  to 
inspire  the  profouodest  sorrow,  and  to  cling  to  life  with  a  more  desperate 
spirit  of  enjoyment,  the  nearer  it  seems  to  hapten  to  its  close.  Let  us  eat 
and  diink,  said  the  Florentines,  for  to-morrow  we  die! 

The  idea  of  thus  enclosing  his  Tales  in  a  frame-work,  so  as  to  give  a  kind 
of  unity  to  the  whole,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  any  author, 
either  in  Frttice  or  Italy,  (the  Fabliaux  and  the  Novejlino  having  been  the 
work  of  numerous  hands),  was  by  no  means  the  invention  of  Boccaccio. 
In  the  East)  the  great  fountain  from  which  the  fictions  of  modern  Europe 
were  at  that  time  derived,  the  plan  was  well  known';  and  there,  with  the 
characteristic  fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  parabolic  instructions,  the  Tales 
are  generally  represented  as  related  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  im-< 
portant  moral  lesson,  or  effecting  some  great  end  of  domestic  or  state  policy. 
In  the  Dolopathos,  of  which  it  is  supposed  Boccaccio  possessed  a  manuscript 
copy,  and  the  general  outline  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  English  readers, 
from  the  imitation  under  the  title  of  Turkish  Tales,  the  story  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  a  young  prince,  who,  resisting 
the  gnilty  love  of  one  of  his  father's  queens,  is  accused  by  her  to  his  father 
of  the  very  crime  he  had  refused  to  commit ; — in  short,  an  Oriental  version 
of  the  Pbffidra  and  Hippolitus.    The  father  hesitates,  however,  about  con- 
demning his  son  to  death,  and  the  queen  relates  a  tale,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  overcome  his  irresolution.     This  is  met  by  a  counter  tale  on  the  part 
of  the  young  prince's  tutors,  to  show  the  danger  of  rash  measures.    The 
queen  replies  in  a  third— and  so  on,  till  the  invention  of  the  author  is  ex-- 
hausted.    This  was  sufiicienfly  absurd ;  and  Boccaccio,  while  he  saw  the 
advantage  of  connecting  his  tales,  judiciously  abandoned  the  idea  of  render- 
ing them  subservient  to  any  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amusing  the  party 
among  whom  they  are  told. 

The  invention  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  certainly  extremely  beauti- 
ful. We  cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  the  frame-work  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  is  in  its  general  design  superior  to  that  of  the  Decameron.  For  though, 
as  Mr.  Dunlop  has  remarked,  Chaucer's  pkn  of  a  pilgrimage  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  subject  has  thus  a  natural  limitation,  while  Boccaccio's  has  no 
other  limit  but  the  imagination  of  the  author,  the  design  of  the  former 
seems  to  us  to  be  liable  to  a  more  formidable  objection — diat  tales  told  on 
horseback  to  a  party  ottwenty-nine  persons  could  never  have  been  heard 
hy  them  all.  Perhaps  of  all  modes  of  introducing  a  series  of  tales,  none  af-* 
fords  such  advantages  as  that  of  placing  the  scene  at  sea,  and  supposing  the 
tales  related  to  dissipate. the  ennui  of  a  voyage.  And  indeed  it  appears  to 
^  us  rather  singular  that  so  natural  and  obvious  a  plan  should  have  so  seldom 
heen  employed, — none  of  the  Italian  novelists  having  adopted  it  befors 
Cintio,  who  supposes,  that  on  the  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  sailed  for  Marseilles,  and,  during  the  voyage, 
rekted  the  Tales  of  Hecatommithi  for  their  amusement.  "^  The  exicnl  of 
♦  these  *'  entretiens  des  voyageurssur  la  mer  "  is  thus  liaiited  by  the  voyage, 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  Chaucer's  idea  of  a  pil^image;  while  the  party 
are  enabled  to  narrate  or  to  listen,  with  the  wme  convenience  as  among 
I   the  shady  walks  and  marble  fountains  of  the  Villa  Palimieri. 

In  appreciating  the  inventive  powers  af  Boccaccio  from  the  tales  to  which 

•  The  not «b  of  Bi<aiM:ioni  (ft  writer  of  the  I7ih  centni^j  are  aim  rapposed  to  be  narrated  **  sopm 
ana  naTe^  mentre  qneelii  em  yicinii  per  cnirare  io  porio.   ^ 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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this  powerful  introduction  forms  the  prelude,  our  readers  are  prokUy 
aware  that  much  difference  oi  opinion  prevails  among  Italian  crilics.  While 
some  are  anxious  to  increase  still  farther  the  glory  of  the  "Tuscmartrst," 
by  denying  his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  others  have  beeh  equaUj 
solicitous  to  display  their  owb  critical  acumen  and  research,  by  coDTerting 
every  trifling  resemblance  into  a  plagiarism.  Perhaps  the  strangest  lium 
is  that  of  tlie  learned  Manni,  who,  with  the  professed  view  of  exalting Ibe 
literary  glory  of  Boccaccio,  endeavours  to  prove,  in  an.  amusing  but  most 
inconclusive  quarto,  that  every  one  of  Boccaccio's  novels  is  founded  on 
Some  popular  tale  then  currant  in  Italy,  or  on  the  historical  events  of  the 
time.*  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  the  details  of  this  ^wn tia 
texata,  which  has  already  been  done  in  a  way  that  admits  of  no  iniprove^ 
mcnt,  by  Mr.  Dunlop  ia  his  admirable  History  of  Fiction;  bytiTBiDir 
istatc  generally  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  compnnSMoT 
the  Decameron  with  the  works  of  the  ruder  novelists  who  preceded  its 
illustrious  author. 

The  sources  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  tarnished  the  greAter 
part  of  his  materials,  are  the  varit-^is  collections  of  Oriental  Tales  which 
were  then  current  in  Italy;  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  old  coUeclioo  en- 
titled the  Novellino  or  Cento  Novclle  Anticlie,  and  the  Fabliaui.  Hi» 
obligations  to  these  works,  however,  must  be  very  differently  propor- 
tioned. 

The  mass  of  Arabian  fiction,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  seems 
to  arrange  itself  in  three  classes  :  those  supernatural  tales^the  brilliant  ma- 
chinery of  which  has  iuduenced  so  strongly  the  imaginative  litentiire  o( 
Europe ;  tales  of  domestic  and  comic  adventure  often  singularly  ingeniMS 
in  their  structure,  and  of  which  the  events  are  produced  merely  by  hflPM 
agency;  and  those  apologues  or  parables,  in  which  the  incidentt-aretjfiesl 
of  some  deeper  a^d  mystical  meaning.  Each  class  seams  to  have  fonnd  its 
own  admirers  when  the  influence  of  Oriental  fiction  began  to  be  felt  is  Eu- 
rope. The  supernatural  world  of  Arabian  fiction  was  transfened  to  the 
longer  and  more  elaborate  romances  of  chivalry  ;r-the  moral  and  mysticil 
fictions  were  appropriated  by  tlie  monks,  and  in<^rporated  with  the  lives  d( 
saints  and  martyrs ;— while  the  world  of  common  life,  ;iriih  its  lively fio- 
tures  of  gallantry  and  ingenious  knavery,  was  congenial  to  the  mr^ 
worldly  and  unspfritualized  charaoler  of  the  Trouv6Bes»  and  was  imitated 
by  them  without  ceremony  in  the  Fabliaux. 

With  what  may  be  considered  the  higher  or  epi«  class  of  Arabian  Uk, 
Boccaccio  has  no  connexion.  He  had  no  relish  for  the  marvellous,  and  no 
taste  for  the  employment  of  supernatural  machinery.  TheMoralAjo- 
logues  of  the  East  had  been  collected  prinoipally  iti  the  Clericalis  Difici|w 
of  A^honsus,  and  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum;  and  from  these,  as  wellmfrom 
the  old  collection  in  the  Novellino,  which  blends  the  orientalism  rf  the 
Gesta  with  the  fables  of  Chivalry,  and  with  the  hislbrical  incidents  of  the 
time,  Boccaccio  has  certainly  adopted  several  tales,  and  many  particita»* 

'  *  Not  content  with  ^ving  %  local  Iiabitation  and  a  name  to  the  events  anci  efcartdeffrf* 
Talei.  Manm  wiU  have  it  vhat  Boccaccio'n  party  rfid  actually  meet  jutt  at  d»rribed  «  *«**• 
meroo,  and  he  thui«  grately  adverts  f»  the  difiiculties  of  the  aubject :— **  Nob  inteodoio  pw»c*^ 
I'adunanza  d^^tta,  eompoMa  in  ^rai.  oane  di  fenuninai  persoae,  nfessc  potato  «ff«*?^ 
dilungarsi  da  Firenw  a  piedi,  per  KuiRnere 4illa  villa diS.  Anna  picsso  Praio,  ecomeafewtw** 
«ato1oio  aliran  m  tempo  di  pandc  lofexione  pat^uire  liberamente  da  pin  luoghi  giiM»ti.««»; 
todiU,  a  canone  deila  inedeamUi  pestileaza,  quamti  e  cradibile  ch»  so  ne  trovastfO  '^  ^^"^ 
intito,*'  and  therefore  he  is  inclined  to  bring  the  seen*  ©f  action  nearer  Floreoce. 
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cidents.  But  in  almost  every  case  he.  has  done  so  with  so  many  improve- 
ments,  and  has  so  finely  varied  the  incidents,  filled  up  a  meagre  outline, 
retrenched  tlie  absurdities  of  the  original,  improved  the  dialogues  (which 
are  rare),  and  clothed  the  whole  with  so  rich  a  colouring  of  style,  that,  in 
every  thing  which  renders  invention  valuable,  he  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
vented them.  He  has  appropriated  them  to  himself  as  La  Fontaine  after- 
wards did  the  tales  of  the  Decameron,  by  giving  them  a  new  character;  he 
found  them  of  brick,  and  he  left  Ihem  oi  marble. 

The  other  great  branch  of  Arabian  fiction  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  Decameron,  though  the  influence  which  we  trace  was 
probably  only  of  a  mediate  nature.    The  numerous  tales  of  common  life, 
kk  which  the  imagination  of  the  Arabian  fabulist5,-*-rarely,  if  ever,  exerted 
in  the  deUifeation  of  character,  and  painting  men  only  in  masses,  and  through 
the  medium  of  professions, — ^had  exhausted  itself  in  the  invention  of  adven- 
tures of  a  comic  nature,  in  the  contrivance  of  imbroglios  and  mistakes,  in 
the  artful  arrangement  of  a  chain  of  incidents,  of  which  the  extremes  would 
often  appear  the  most  remote  and  improbable,  were  they  not  so  happily 
united  by  the  intermediate  links,  that  the  reader  almost  feels  that  any  other 
ferreinalion  would  be  out  of  place; — these  tales  had  met  with  congenial  a^ 
mirers  among  the  Trotiv^res.    Too  miiph  men  of  the  world  to  indulge  in 
visions  of  marvel  and  ramance,  they  adopted  -the  humbler  manner  of  the 
Arabian  fabulists,  applied  it  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  age,  and  gave 
Lirlh  to  a  multitude  of  tales  of  intfigue  and  knavery,  dhd  sometimes  of  gal« 
tantry  and  chivalrous  devotion. .  Among  these  the  comic  preponderates; 
but  in  the  few  specimens  of  a  more  serious  kind  which  Ihey  have  left,  the>' 
have  displayed  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.     The  tale  of  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette,  *  is,  in  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  incident,  fully  equal  to  any  in  the 
Decameron.     In  the  comic  or  serio-comic  class,  none  of  Boccaccio's  equal 
the  frequently  imitated  tale  of  Les  Trois  Boasus,  or  the  graceful  levity  of  Le 
Ifanteau  mal  taille.    In  fact,  (he  advantages  they  possessed  enabled  them 
to  paint  with  peculiar  force,  truth,  and  vivacity.     Men,  in  general  of  acute 
and  vigorous  mind,  though  destitute  of  learning,  and  too  often  of  principle: 
welcome  guests  in  all  society  from  their  powers  of  amushig,  but  respected 
in  none;  experiencing  every  extreme  of  life,  and  apparently  at  home  in  all ; 
.  sometimes  dispelling  the  ennui  of  baronial  castles;  at  others  courting  the 
'       society  of  humble  vassals;  and,  wandering  on  the  earth  without  any  thing 
^       to  attach  them  to  their  kind ; — they  had  the  amplest  opportunity  of  observing 
accurately,  and  painting  impartially  the  changes  of  manycoloured  life ;  and, 
^       if  neither  their  ability  ivor  their  incTmalion  prompted  them  to  invent  new 
/     worlds,  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  exhausted  that  of  French  manners 
^      in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    It  is  from  these  light  and  joyous 
compositions,  and  not  from  the  plat  and  heavy  annalists  of  the  time,  that 
^       we  derive  the  best  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  slate  of  society  at  that 
^       period.     ''A  straw  thrown  up  into  theair,"  says  the  learned  Selden,  ''  will 
'       show  how  the  wind  sits,  which  cannot  be  learned  by  casting  up  a  stone/* 
^  The  style  of  the  Fabliaux,  too,  though  frequently  disgustingly  coarse, 

has  in  its  general  character  a  tightness  and  buoyancy,  a  tinge  of  naive  humour 
and  vivacity,  which  breathes  of  the  sunny  skios  and  vine-covered  hills  of 
France;  and  which  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Boccaccio, 
accustomed  to  look  on  life  in  its  brighter  aspects,  and,  even  in  his  tragic 

*  This  tile  is  traAtated  in  Way 'm  fabliaux,  and  has  been  vcnr  iiwrniously  conTerled  by  Madame 
Murat  into  a  Faarj  Tale,  under  tUf  title  of  Etoil<1te,  in  the  Luiins  df  Kernoij. 
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tales,  indulging  only  a  pleasing  and  tempered  melancholy.  Aocordiogly,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  much  of  the  general  manner  of  the  DecuneroD, 
so  different  from  the  unbending  pomp  of  the  Fianmietta  and  Filocopo,  bas 
been  borrowed  from  the  Fabliaux,  though  it  appears  there  modified  in  such 
a  manner  as  we  should  expect,  by  a  union  with  classical  recolIectioBS,  aad 
the  more  diffuse  and  turgid  style  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  in  (his 
view,  then,  rather  as  having  copied  the  manner  of  the  Trouv^res,  than 
being  indebted  to  them  for  particular  tales,  that  Boccaccio  is  really  an 
imitator.  It  is  true  we  are  in  possession  only  of  a  small  part  of  S.  Palaye's 
vast  collection  ;  but  out  of  a  hundred  and  iifty--six  specimens  given  by  Le 
Grand,  not  more  than  six  appear  to  us  to  have  been  directly  bcNTOwedby 
Boccaccio. 

After  all,  then,  a  vast  number  remain  to  which  he  has  an  undoobled 
claim ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  these  are  the  best  in  the  boot.  5a 
lynx-eyed  critic  has  yet  deprived  him  of  the  invention  of  the  Falcon,— (he 
simplest,  the  least  laboured,  yet  the  most  touching  of  all  his  tales;— of  the 
deeply  pathetic  story  of  Girolamo  and  Salveslra — the  tale  of  the  Lovers 
poisoned  amidst  their  holiday  rejoicings  by  the  laurel  leaf — the  Pot  of  Basil 
— Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo — the  happy  illustration  of  the  power  of  lofp 
contained  in  Gymon  and  Iphigenia — each  perfect  in  its  own  class,  and 
unequalled  in  the  range  of  Italian  novels.  As  a  proof,  too,  how  totally 
different  are  the  imitations  of  Boccaccio  from  the  rude  originals  on  which 
Ihey  arc  founded,  perhaps  no  fairer  illustration  could  be  selected  than  the 
well-known  tale  of  Titus  and  Gisippus  (8th  Giorn.  1^.),  which  will  lie 
familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  the  Alcander  and  Septimlus  of  Goldsmith. 
The  main  idea  of  the  story  may  be  found  in  three  writers  before  Boccaceto. 
It  occurs  in  the  Clericalis  Disciplina  of  Alphonsus,  in  the  Gesta  RomanoruD 
(Nov.  171.),  and  in  the  Collection  of  Le  Grand,  under  the  title  of  LesDeox 
Bons  Amis.  But  all  the  better  and  more  interesting  parts  of  the  tale  aie 
Boccaccio's ;  who  has  adorned  the  whole  with  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  whidi 
renders  this  legend,  in  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  the.  most  eloquent  in 
the  Decameron,  or  perhaps  in  the  Italian  language. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  style  of  the  Decameron,  in  which,  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  incidents,  Boccaccio's  claims  to  originality  are  undoubted. 
And  when  we  reflect  what  powers  of  mind  ^ere  necessary  to  evolve  order 
and  beauty  from  the  chaos  of  the  Romanzo  dialect,  as  it  then  existed,  wilboot 
models  and  without  assistance, — and  to  frame  a  narrative  style,  which  isal 
this  day  the  standard  to  which  the'  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymea  are 
proud  to  conform,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  task  does  not  demand  a  h^ 
reach  of  intellect  and  imagination  than  any  arrangement  of  incidents,  bow- 
ever  new  and  ingenious.  Whether  that  style  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  narrative,  is  another  question.  It  is  certainly  the  very  perfection 
of  elaborate  musical  writing, — flowing  on  like  a  copious  river,  confined  by 
no  narrow  banks,  broken  by  no  precipices,  and  filling  the  ear  and  aoelhiflg 
the  mind  with  a  soft- and  evfer-varying  murmur.  Perhaps  this  eilrem^  ' 
sweetness  becomes  at  last  wearisome,  and  we  long  for  some  interruption  of 
this  melodious  current,^ — spme  cessation  of  this  stream  of  language, 

"  Which  ruoB*  and  u  it  runs,  for  ever  would  run  oo.** 

Undoubtedly  the  style  of  the  Deeanieron  is  too  musical  and  dilTusc.  The  most 
tragic  and  the  most  comic  events,  description,  narrative,  and  dialogoet  ^^ 
all  given  with  the  same  plethoric  fulnesd,  the  same  **  solemn  Ibqoaaofl** 
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nefis"  *  of  eipressioD,  which  has  since  tmged  the  whole  literature  of  Italy. 
But  though  objectiODable  as  a  whole,  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce 
4U1  effect  in  tales  of  a  quiet  and  pensive  cast ;  and  the  recollection  of  some 
particular  passages  of  melancholy  beauty  which  we  have  long  ago  read, 
must  often  rocur,  we  think,  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  is  not  insensible 
ta  (he  pathos  of  sound^. 

To  us  the  great  charQi  of  the  Decameron  consists,  not  so  much  in  the 
«ffeOt  of  particular  tales,  as  In  the  peculiarly  happy  manner  in  which  the 
must  and  varied  materials  it  coi^ains  have  been  arranged,  so  that  each 
occupiies  its  proper  dhate  of  importance  and  attention.  The  great  aim  of 
Boccaecio  aeems  Jo  have  been  to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  to  render  nothing 
too  prominent  or  engrossing,  4q  eihibit  sketches  rather  than  pictures  of  life. 
Theipirit  of  the  middleages  rises  indeed  before  us,  but  its  form  is  misty  and 
dim. '  The  actors  of  hi^  Dramas — the  petty  princes  and  rude  nobles  of 
Uaiy,  monks,  nuns,  pilgrims,  merchants,  usurers,  robbers,  and  peasants — 
pass  before  us  as  in  a  brilliant  but  rapid  procttsion,  where  the  eye  has  n^ 
time  to  pause  on  individuals,  and  the  mind  retains  little  beyond  the  impresr- 
sioo,  that  a  stately  and  imporing  pageant  has  gone  by.  The  moving  picture 
<rf  (he  Decameron  is  purposely  painted  in  a  calm  and  subdued  tone,  with  no 
atrong  lights  or  deep  shadows,  but  tinged  all  over  with  a  soft  glow  of  kindly 
/eeling,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  serenity  amd  repose.  Nothing  is 
glaring,  mothing  oppressive :  pathos  and  humour,  incident  and  description, 
activity. and  repose  succeed  each  other  as  in  the  drama  of  life,  none  engross-r 
log  attention,  none  excluding  another,  butall  blending  in  tempered  harmony. 
TI10  vast  range  of  Boccaccio's  mind,  which  prevented  any  exclusive  devotion 
la  one  class  of  feelings,  is  imaged  forth  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Deca- 
neron ;  and  the  admirably  balanced  union  of  powers  which  he  possessed,  in 
ilia  profound.ari  with  whidi  its  discordant  materials  are  reduced  to  a  con- 
aiafent  wbofo. 

In  bet,  when  we  begin  to  analyze  more  minutely  the  features  of  Boccac- 
cio's mind,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  strength  lay  in  their  union, 
dfaaiacter  paintiag  was  not  the  mode  of  the  age;  and  Boccaccio  was  even 
less  gifted  in  this  respect  than  his  cpntemporary,  onr  own  Chaucer,  as  the 
least  comparison  of  the  personages  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  those  in 
the  Decameron,  will  eviace.  Boccaccio's  are  distinguished  merely  by  sta- 
tion or  sex ;  each  of  Chaucer's  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  traits,  that 
he  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  his  companion.  ''I  know  them 
all,"  says  Dryden,  *'as  weM  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them."  Chaucer 
painted  by  minu(e  touches,  by  tha  observance  of  small  traits  of  character, 
gad  even  of  langaage.  Boccaecio  saw  only  the  broader  shades  of  distinc- 
tion, and  painted  what  he  saw.  In  the  same  way,  his  pathos,  though 
pieasii^,  is  rarely  deep.  It  seldom  agitates  the  mind  with  any  strong  emo- 
tion, or  leaves  any  other  impression  on  the  memory  but  that  of  a  vague  soft- 
ness. His  humour  we  cannot  help  thinking  exceedingly  indifferent ;  and, 
indeed,  this  remark  ap|riies  to  the  whole  series  of  Italian  Novels,  nothing 
being,  in  general,  more  melancholy  than  their  wit,  or  more  forced  than 
their  humour.  Cottse  allusions  to  personal  defects,  and  practical  jokes, 
are  the  wit  of  a  rude  age ;  true  wit  and  ingenious  pleasantry  is  the  pn>duc> 
tionof  a  very  advanced  state  of  civilizalton ;  and  Boccaccio  only  reflected, 
in  this  particular,  the  manners  of  his  times.     Neither  do  we  think  that  his 

*  **  Feierlkbe  gescbwftlsigkeii.''    Bouterwek. 
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powers  of  description,  though  considerable,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Ex- 
oept  in  the  gloomy  portrait  of  the  plague,  and  in  some  fev  of  the  rural  de- 
criptioDs  which  preface  or  conclude  the  tales  of  eadiday,  there  is  little  (hat 
can  bo  called  forcible  or  defined.  The  vivacity  and  clearness  of  Ibe  ideas 
seem  always  to  be  sffcrinced  to  Che  elaborate  polish  of  the  slylc. 


GODWIN.* 

We  find  little  of  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams  io  the  present  wml,  ex- 
cept the  name  in  the  title-page.    Either  we  are  changed,  or  Mr.  Godwin  i» 
changed,  since'he  wrote  that  masterly  performance.     We  remember  die 
first  time  of  reading  it  well,  though  now  long  ago.    In  addition  io  die  siiH 
gularity  and  surprise  occasionvd  by  seeing  a  rooMince  written  by  a  philoso- 
pher and  politician,  what  a  quickening  of  the  pulse,— -what  an  loteresliB! 
the  progress  of  the  story, — what  an  eager  curiosity  in  divinitig  the  foture,"-* 
what  an  individuality  and  contrast  in  the  characters, — ^what  an  elevation  and 
what  a  fail  was  that  of  Falkland; — h<4w  we  ielt  for  his  blighted  hopes,  hit 
remorse,  and  despair,  and  took  pail  with  Caleb  Williams  as  hisonfimry 
and  unformed  sentiments  are  braugjht  out^  and  rendered  more  and  son 
acute  by  the  force  of  circiRnstances,  till  hurried  on  by  an1nci[easiDg  and  io- 
controllable  impulse,  he  turns  upon  his  proud  bene&ctor  and  unreleniiog 
persecutor,  and  in  a  mortal  struggle  overthrows  him  on  the  vantag&frourf 
of  humanity  and  justice !     There  is  not  a  moment's<paus^  in  theacliaaor 
sentiments :  Ihe  breath  is  suspended,  the  faculties  wound  up"  to  tha  higl^est 
pitch,  as  we  read.    Page  after  page  is  greedily  devoured.    There  is  fl^ 
laying  down  the  book  till  we  come  to  the  end ;  and  «ven  then  the  words  s(i 
ring  in  our  ears,  nor  do  the  mental  apparitions  ever  piiisdaway  from  the 
eye  of  memory.    Few  books  have  made  a  greater  impre.ssion  tbas^^ 
Williams  on  its  first  appearance.     It  was  read,  admired,  parodied,  diaipa- 
tised.     All  parties  joined  in  its  praise.    Those  (not  a  few)  who  at'Ute  tinie 
favoured  Mr.  Godwin's  political  principles,  hailed  it  as  a  new  tiiuiiJ)>bonK 
powers,  and  as  a  proof  that  the  stoicism  id  the  ddMrines  he  inculcated  did 
Aot  arise  from  any  defect  of  warmth  or  ealbusiasm  of  feeling,  and  that  hs 
abstract  speculations  were  grounded  in,  and  sanctioned  by,  an  ioAnalf 
knowledge  of,  and  rare  felicity  in,  developing  fte  actual  vicissiladoiof  hi>* 
man  life.    On  the  other  hand,  his  enamies,  or  d^ose  who  looked  with > 
mixture  of  dislike  and  fear  at  the  syi^m  of  ethics  advanced  in  the  Enffttrf 
concerning  Political  Justice,  were  disposed  to  forgive  the  author's  para- 
doxes for  the  truth  of  imitation  with  which  he  had  depicted  prevaHiogpa^ 
sions,  and  were  glad  to  have  something  in  which  they  could  sympalhiie 
with  a  man  of  no  mean  cap|icity  or  attainments.   At  any  rale,  it  was  a  new 
and  startling  event  in  literary  history  for  a  metaphysician  to  write  a  popalv 
romance.    The  thing  took,  as  all  displays  of  unforeseen  talent  do  with  ^^ 
public.     Mr.  Godwin  was  thought  a  man  of  vary  powerful  and  versatile 
genius ;  and  in  him  the  understanding  and  the  imagination  reflected  i 
mutual  and  dazzling  light  upon  each  other.    His  St. Leon  did  not  l^^^^j^ 
wonder,  nor  the  public  admiration  of  him,  or  rather  '*  seemed  like anofc^ 

^  ♦  ClQudcsJey,  a  Tale;  by  the  Author  of  Caleb  WiWiaiM.— Vol.  U,  page  144.    AM  I8«- 
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morD  risen  on  mid-noon  Z*^  But  from  that  lime  he  had  done  nothing  of  su- 
perlative merit.  He  has  imitated  himself,  and  not  well.  He  has  changed 
the  glittering  spear,  which  always  detected  tmth  or  novelty,  for  a  leaden 
foil.  We  cannot  say  of  his  last  work  (Cloudesley),-t-'*  Even  in  his  ashes 
live  his  wonted  fires."  The  story  is  cast  irideed-  something  in  the  same 
moulds  as  Caleb  Williams ;  but  they  are  not  filled  and  running  over  with 
molteft  passion,  or  with  scalding  tears.  The  situations  and  characters, 
though  forced  and  extreme,  are  without  effect  from  the  want  of  juxlapojsi- 
tion  and  collision.  Cloud^Iey  (the  elder]  is  like  G^leb  Williams,  a  person 
of  low  origin,  and  rebels  aigainst  his  patron  and  emfiloyer;  but  he  remains 
a  characterless,  passive,  inefficient  agent  to  (he  last,— forming  his  plans  and 
resolutions  at  a  distance,— not  whirled  from  expedient  to  expedient,  nor 
driven  f^om  (me  sleepless- hiding-placetp  another;  and  his  lordly  and  con- 
sciencerstricken  accomplice  (DanVers)  keeps  his  slate  in  Ifke  maimer,  hroodr 
iiig  over  his.guilt  and  remorse  in  solitude,  with  scarce  an  object  or  cfi^rt 
to  vary  the  round  of  his  reflections, — a.  lengthened  paraphrase  of  grief.  Thi^ 
only  dramatic  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  narralfte  are,  the  sodden  me- 
tamorphosis of  the  Florentine  Count Oamaldoli  into  the  robber  St.  £l|;no, 
and  the  unexpaeted  and  opportune  arrival  of  Lord  Daovers  in  person,  with 
a  coacb^^nd-four  and  liveries,  at  Naples,  just  ia  time  to  save  his  ill-treated 
nephew  from  a  violent  deatli.  The  rest  is  a  weHrwritten  essay,4)r  them^, 
composed  as  an  cxerciso'to  gaih  a  mastery  of  style  and  topics. 

There  is,  indeed,  w  falling  off  in  peintof  style  or  command  of  language 
i»  the  viork  ^before  us.  Cloudeslny  i&  better  written  than  Caleb  Williams. 
The  expression  is  everywhere  terse,  vigirous,  elegant; — a  liolished  mirror 
without  a  wrinUe.  ^\ii  the  spirit  of  Ihe  execution  is  lost  in  the  inertness  of 
the  subjeet-maltec-.  There  is  a  dearth  of  invention,  a  want  of  character  aod 
grovpiDg..  There  are  ^lotHls  of  reflections  without  any  new  occasion  to  call 
thera  ftrtli  :-*an  expanded  flow  of  words  without  a  single  pointed  remark. 
A  want  of  acuteness  and  originality  is  not  a  fault  that  is  generally  charge- 
able upaa  our  autnor's  writings.  Nor  do  we  lay  t\f$  blame  upon  him  now, 
bu^upon  circumstances.  Had  Mr.  Godwin  been  bred  a  monk,  and  lived  in 
the  good  old  time%  hciwould  assuredly  either  have  been  burnt  aa  a  free- 
thinkw,  or  have  been  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  learniag 
and  talent  he  has  displayed.  He  might  have  reposed  on  a  rich  benefice, 
and  the  reptitafion  he  had  earned,  enjoying  the  otium  cum  digniiate,  or  at 
most  relieving  his  official  jtares  by  revising  successive  editions  of  his  former 
productions,  ^nd  enshriping  them  in  cases  of  aandal-wood  and  crimson 
-velvet  m  same  cloistered  liali  or  princely  library.  He  might,  then  have 
eourtad 


•  "  reiircd  leisure, 


That  in  trim  gardens  takes  it«  pleatture^*^— 

have  seen  his  peaches  ripen  in  the  sun  ;  and  smiling  secure  on  fortune  and 
on  fame,  have  repealed  with  complacency  the  moiUy-^Horas  .noH  nutnero 
niBi  8erena&  !  But  an  author  by  profession  kpows  nothing  of  all  this.  His 
is  only  'Hhe  iron  rod,  the  torturing  hour."  He  lies  **  stretched  upon  the 
rack  of  restless  ecstasy :"  he  runs  the  everlasting  gauntlet  of  public  opinion. 
He  must  write  on,  and  if  he  had  the  strength  of  Hercules  and  the  wit  ol 
Mercury,  hjj  must  in  tlie  end  write  himself  dpwn. 

^  And  like  a  gallant  horse,  falU&in  first  raok,  ' 
iiteM  there  for  pat ement  to  the  abject i;ear, 
O'cr-rua  and  trampled  on.'' 
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He  canoot  let  well  done  alone.    He  caiuiot  take  his  staad  on  what  he  ha» 
already  achieved,  and  say,  Let  it  be  a  durable  monument  to  me  and  nuoe, 
and  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  world  for  ever !    He  is  called  i^mmi  for 
perpetual  new  exertions,  and  ucged  forward  by  ever-cravuig  neeessfties. 
The  iJDolf  must  be  kept  from  the  door ;  the  printers  devil  must  not  gi> 
empty-handed  away.     He  makes  a  second  attempt,  and  though  equal  per- 
haps to  the  first,  because  it  does  not  excite  the  same  surprise,  il  blls  taiae 
and  flat  on  the  public  mind.    If  he  pursues  the  real  bept  of  ids  genius,  he 
is  thought  to  grow  dull  and  monotonous ;  or  if  he  varies  his  style,  and  tries 
tocater  for  the  capricious  appetite  of  the  town,  he  either  es^pes  by  miracle, 
or  breaks  down  that  way^  amidst  the  shout  oC  the  multitude  and  the  ooodo- 
lence  of  friends,  to  see  the  idol  of  the  moment  pushed  irom  its  pedestal,  and 
reduced  to  its  proper  level.    There  is  only  one  living  writer  who  can  pass 
through  this  ordeal ;  and  if  he  had  barely  written  half  what  he  jbas  done, 
his  reputation  would  have  been  none  the  less.    His  inexhaustible  fatdHtj 
makes  the  willing  world  believe  there  is  not  much  in  it    Still,  there  is  no 
alternative.    Popularity,  like  one  of  the  Danaides,  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her  votary, — to  pour  water  into  sieves,  to  reap  the  wind.    If  he  do^ 
nothing,  he  is  forgotten ;  if  he  attempts  more  than  hp  can  perform,  he  gets 
laughedat  for  his  pains.    He  is  impelled  by  circumstances  to  fresh  sacrifices 
of  time,  of  labour,  and  of  self-respect ;  parts  with  well-earned  fam«  for  a 
newspaper  puff,  and  sells  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.     In  Ike 
meanwmle,  the  public  wonder  why.  an  author  writes  so  badly  and  ap  mudi. 
With  all  his  efforts,  he  builds  no  hous^  leaves  no  inheritance,  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  though  condemned  to  daily  drudgery  for  a  precarious 
subsistence,  is  expected  to  produce  none  but  works  of  first-rate  genius.    No; 
learning  unconsecrated,  unincorporated,  unendowed,  is  no  match  for  Ub^ 
importunate  demands  and  thoughtless  ingijiititude  of  the  reading  public. 

*'  O,  let  not  virtue  seek 


Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  \ 
To  haye  done,  i»  lo  hang. 
Quite  out  of  faahioD,  like  a  rustj  mail 
111  monumental  mockery ; — 
That  all,  with  one  oenaent,  praise  new-bdrn  gaudes, 
»  Though  th9f  are  maae  and  moulded  of  things  paat ; 

And  give  to  duit,  that  is  a  little  Kilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-du^ed." 

If  we  wished  to  please  Mr.  Godwin,  we  should  say  that  his  last  wori 
was  his  best ;  but  we  cannot  do  this  in  justice  to  him  or  to  ourselves. .  lis 
greatest  fault  is,  that  (as  Mr.  Bayes  would  have  declared)  these  is  nothing 
*'to  elevate  and  surprise"  in  it.  There  is  a  story,  to  be  sure,  but  you 
know  it  all  beforehand,  just  as  well  as  after  having  readrChe  book.  It  is 
like  those  long  straight  roads  that  travellers  complain  of  on  the  Contioent, 
where  you  see  from  one  end  of  your  day's  journey  to  the  other,  and  carry 
the  same  prospect  with  you,  like  a  map  in  your  hand,  the  whole  way. 
Mr.  Godwin  has  laid  no  ambuscade  for  the  unwary  reader — no  picturesque 
group  greets  the  eye  as  you  pass  on — no  sudden  turn  at  an  angle  places  you 
on  the  giddy  verge  of  a  precipice.  Nevertheless,  our  author's  courage 
never  flags.  Mr.  Godwin  is  an  eminent  rhetorician ;  and  he  shows  it  is 
this,  that  he  expatiates,  discusses,  amplifies,  with  equal  fervour,  and  un- 
abated ingenuity,  on  the  merest  accidents  of  the  way-side,  or  common>places 
of  human  life.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  youth  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  of 
age  is  introduced  upon  the  carpet,  Ihe  author  sets  himself  to  show,  with  a 
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laudable  candour  an^  coimnjjnicativeiiess,  what  Ihe  peculiar  teaieves  of 
that  period  of  life  are,  and  '*  takes  an  inventory"  of  all  the  particulars,— 
8uch  a^  sparkling  eyes,  roses  in  the  cheeky,  a  smooth  forehead,  flaxen 
locks,  elasticity  of  Iknb,  lively  animal  spirits,  and  all  the  flush  of  hq)e, — as 
if  he  were  describing  a  novelty,  or  some  terra  incognita,  to  the  reader.  In 
like  mapner,  when  a  youjig  man  of  twenty  is  confined  in  a  duogeoa  as 
beJonging  to  a  gang  of  banditti,  and  going  to  be  hanged,  ^eat  pains  are  taken 
through  three  or  Tour  pages  to  eoovince  us,  thai  at  that  period  of  life  this 
id  no  very  agreeable  prospect;  that  the  feeling^  of  youth  are  more  acule 
and  sanguine  than  those  of  age ;  that,  therefore,  we  are  to  take  a  due  and 
proportionate  interest  in  the  tender  years  and  blighted  hopes  of  the  younger 
Cloudesley;  and  that  if  any  means  could  be  found  to  rescue  Jiim  from  bis 
present  perilous  situation,  it  would  be  a  great  relief^  not  only  to  him,  but 
to  all  humane  and  compassionate  persons.  Every  man's  strength  is  his 
weakness,  and  turns  in  some  way  or  other  against  himself.  Hr.  Grodwin 
haa  been  ao  long  accustomed  to  trust  to  bis  own  powers,  and  to  draw  upon 
his  own  resoiBTces,  that  he  comes  at  lei^tb  to  imagine  that  he  can  build  a 
palace  of  words  upon  nothing.  When  he  lavished  tiie  colours  of  style,  and 
the  exuiberant  strength  of  his  fancy,  on  descriptions  like  those  of  the  dia- 
iracter  of  Margaret,  the  wife  of  St.  Leon,  or  of  his  musings  in  the  dungeon 
of  Bethlem  Gabor,  or  of  his  ciithusiasm  on  discovering  the  philosopher's 
stone',  and  being  restored  to  youth  and  tjie  plenitude  of  joy  by  drinking  tfao 
JBSlUrir  Vitm  ;-^or  when  he  recounts  the  long  and  lasting  despair  which 
succeieded  that  utter  separation  from  his  kind,  and  that  deep  solitude  which 
followed  him  into  crowds  and  cities,— deeper  and  more  appalling  than  the 
dungeon  of  Bethlem  Gabor, — we  were  never  weary  of  being  borne  along  by 
the  golden  tide  of  eloquence,  supplied  from  the  true  sources  of  passion  md 
feeling.  But  when  he  bestows  the  same  elaboration  of  phrases,  and  arti- 
ficial arrangei^ent  of  sentences,  to  set  00"  the  most  trite  and  obvious  truisms, 

we  confessit  has  to  us  a  striking  eflect  of  the  bathos, 

♦        ♦♦•♦        ♦♦♦* 

We  have  a  graver  charge  yet  to  bring  against  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  score 
of  style,  than  that  it  leads  him  into  useless  amplification :  from  his  desire 
to  load  and  give  eflect  to  his  descriptions,  he  runs  diflerent  characters  and 
feelings  into  one  another.  By  not  stopping  short  of  excess  and  hyperbole, 
he  loses  fixe  line  of  distmction,  and  ''o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  nature.^' 
All  his  characters  are  patterns  of  vice  or  virtue.  They  are  carried  to  ex- 
tremes,— they  are  abstractions  of  woe,  miracles  of  wit  and  gaiety, — gifted 
with  every  grace  and  accomplishment  that  can  be  eaumerated  in  the  same 
|i9gjB;  and  tliey  are  not  only  prodigies  in  themselves,  but  destined  to  im--* 
mortal  renown,  though  we  have  never  heard  of  their  names  before.  This 
is  not  like  a  veteran  in  the  art,  but  like  the  raptures  of  some  boarding-school 
girl  in  love  with  every  new  face  or  dress  she  sees.  It  is  difflcult  to  say 
which  is  the  most  extraordinary  genius, — the  improvvisatore  Bernardino 
Perfetti,  or  his  nephew,  Francesco,  or  young  Julian.  Mr.  Godwin  still  sees 
with  **  eyes  of  youth."   Irene  is  a  Greek,  the  model  of  beauty  and  of  eon- 

1'ugal  laitb.  Eudocia,  her  maid,  who  marries  the  elder  Cloudestey,  is  a 
vreek  too,  and  nearly  as  handsome  and  as  exemplary  in  h.er  conduct. 
Again,  on  the  same  principle,  tlie  account  of  Irene's  devotion  to  her  father 
and  her  husband,  is  by  no  means  clearly  discriminated.  The  spiritual 
feeling  is  exaggerated  till  it  is  confoundod  with  the  passionate;  and  the  pas- 
sionate is  spiritualized  in  the  same  incontinence  of  tropes  and  figures,  till  it 
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loses  lis  distinctive  character.  Each  scDtiment,  by  being  overdoDC,  is 
neulralized  into  a  sort  of  platonics.  It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  (he  novel 
of  Cloudesley  has  no  hero,  no  principal  figure.  The  attention  is  divided, 
and  wavers  between  Meadows,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  reader's  sympalhy  - 
through  ftie  first  haK  volume,  and  whose  aOairs  and  love  adventures  at  Si. 
Petersburg  arc  huddled  up  in  haste,  and  broke  off  in  the  middle;  Lord 
Danvers,  who  is  the  guilty  suiTerer ;  Cloudesley,  his  sullen,  dilatory  Mentor ; 
and  Julian,  (the  supposed  offspring  of  Cloudesley,  but  real  sob  oC  Lord 
Alton,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Danvers,)  who  turns  out  tlic  fortunate  yoiithof 
the  piece.  The  story  is  awkwardly  told*  Meadows  begins  it  with  an  accouat 
of  himself,  and  a  topographical  description  of  the  Russian  empire,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  and  nearly  through  the  remainder  of 
the  work,  listens  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Danvers,  recounting  his  own  history 
and  that  of  Julian,  which  lasts  for  six  hundred  pages  without  intermpfion 
or  stop.  It  is  the  longest  parenthesis  in  a  narrdtive  that  ever  w*as  known. 
Meadows  then  emerges  from  his  incognito  once  more,  as  if  he  had  been  hid 
behind  a  curtain,  and  gives  the  coup-de-grace  to  his  own  auto-biography, 
and  the  lingering  sufferings  of  his  patron.  The  plot  is  borrowed  from  a  real 
event  that  took  place  concerning  a  disputed  succession  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  wMch  gave  birth  not  bug,  after  to  a  novel  with  the  title  of 
Anneiley,  Wo  should  like  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  this  work,  in  ehnderlo 
see  how  a  writer  of  less  genius  would  get  to  the  end  of  his  task,  and  carry 
the  reader  along  with  him  without  the  akl  of  those  subtle  researches  and 
lofty  declamations  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  supplied  the  place  of  fads 
and  circumstances.  The  published  trial,  we  will  hazard  a  conjecture,  has 
more  **  mark  and  likelihood"  in  it.  This  is  the  beauty  of  Sir  Wrfler  Scott: 
he  takes  a  legend  or  an  actual  character  as  he  finds  it,  while  oth^  wrilen 
think  they  have  not  performed  their  engagements  and  acquitted  Aettselres 
with  applause,  till  they  have  slobbereo  over  the  plain  face  of  nalare  with 
paint  and  varnish  of  their  own.  They  conceive  thtt  truth  is  a  pVagiansm, 
and  the  thing  as  it  happened  a  forgery^nd  imposition  on  the  public^  They 
stand  right  before  their  subject,  and  say  ''  Nay,  but  hear  me  first!"  We 
know  no  other  merit  in  the  Author  of  Waverley  than  that  he  is  noTer  iMl 
opaque,  obtrusive  body,  getting  in  the  way  and  eclipsing  the  sun  of  tmA 
and  nature,  which  shines  with  broad  universaTl  light  through  his  difiSsreid 
works.  If  we  were  to  describe  the  secret  of  this  author's  success  in  three 
words,  we  should  say,  that  it  consists  in  the  dbeenee  of  egotism. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  that  as  Caleb  Williams  was  intended 
as  a  paraphrase  of  '*  Blue  Beard/'  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  a 
paraphrase  of  the  story  of  the  ''  Children  in  the  Wood."  MuUum  <AlmiiX 
imago.  He  has  at  least  contrived  to  take- the  sting  of  simplicil^'  out  of  it 
It  is  a  very  adult,  self-conscious  set  of  substitutes  he  has  given  us  fortbe 
two  children,  wandering  hand-in-hand,  the  robin-redbreast,  and  their  leafy 
bed.  The  grand  eloquence,  the  epic  march  of  Cloudesley,  is  beyond  the 
hallad-style.  In  a  word,  the  fault  of  this  and  some  other  of  the  author's 
productions  is,  that  the  critical  and  didactic  part  overlays  the  narrative  aod 
dramatic  part ;  as  we  see  in  some  editions  of  the  poets,  where  there  are  two 
lines  of  original  text,  and  the  rest  of  the  page  is  heavy  with  the  lumber  and 
pedantry  of  the  commentators.  The  v^iter  does  not  call  characters  from  the 
dead,  or  conjure  them  from  the  regions  of  fancy,  to  paint  their  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy, or  tell  us  their  story,  so  much  as  (Uke  the  anatomist)  to  dissect 
and  demonstrate  on  the  insertion  of  the  bones,  the  springs  of  the  muscles^ 
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and  those  understood  principles  of  life  and  motion  which  are  common  to  the  ^ 

species.    Now,  in  a  novel,  we  want  the  indhridual,  and  not  the  genus.   The 

fale  of  Cloadcsley  is  a  dissertation  on  remorse.     Besides,  this  truth  of 

setence  is  often  a  different  thing  from  the  truth  of  nature,  which  is  modified 

by  a  thousand  accidents,  **  subject  to  all  the  skyey  influences;" — not  a 

mechanical  principle,  brooding  over  and  working  every  ttiing  out  of  itself. 

Nothing,  therefore,  gives  so  little  appearance  of  a  resemblance  to  reality  as 

this  abstract  identity  and  violent  coRtinnity  of  purpose.    Not  to  say  that 

this  cutting  up  and  probing  of  th'tfe  internal  feelings  and  motives,  without 

a  yeferenoe  to  external  objects,  tends,  like  the  operations  of  the  anatomist, 

to  give  a  morbid  and  unwholesome  taint  to.  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Mr^  Godwin's  miqd  is,  we  conceive,  essentially  active,  and  therefore  may 

naftiirally  be  expected  to  wear  itself  out  sooner  than  those  that  are  passive 

10  external  impressions,  and  receive  continual  new  accessions  to  their  stock. 

<rf  knowledge  and  acquirement : — 

**  A  6ery  soul  that,  workio^  out  its  way, 

Fret(ecl  the  pigmv  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er*infonn'a  its  teaeaeat  of  oloy." 

.  That  some  of  this  author's  latter  works  are  fin  our  judgment)  compara- 
tively feeble,  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  and  still  less  is  it 
matter  of  reproach  or  triumph.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  consequence  inci- 
dent to  thai  constitution  of  mind  and operatiosof  the  faculties.  To  quar- 
rel with  the  author  on  this  account,  is  to  reject  all  that  class  of  excellence  of 
wiiich  he  is  the  i^presentative,  and  perhaps  stands  at  the  h^ad.  A  writer 
wtm  gives  cte  himielf^  dannot  do  this  twenty  times  following.  He  gives 
OS  the  best  and  most  promioeot  part  of  himself  first :  and  afterwards  ''  but 
the  tees  and  dregs  remain."     If  a  writer  takes  patterns  and  fad-similes  of 

StemaJ  obtects,  he  may  give  us  twenty  different  works,  each  better  than 
3  other,  thougli  this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Such  a  one  makes  use  of 
the  nniverse  as  his  commoi^placB  book  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  the  quan- 
tity or  variety.  The  other  sort  of  genius  is  his  own  microcosm,  deriving 
almost  all  from  vHthin ;  and  as  this  is  different  from  every  thing  else,  and 
iff  to  be  had  at  no  othor  source,  so  it  soon  degenerates  into  a  repetition  of 
itself,  and  is  confined  within  circumscribed  limits.  We  do  not  rank  our- 
selves In  the  number  of  •*  those  base  plebeians,"  as  Don  Quixote  expresses 
it,  **  who  cry  Long  life  to  the  conqueror  V  And,  so  far,  the  author  is  better 
off  than  the  wasrior,  that  *'  after  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled,"  he  does 
oot  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 

^  And  oU  the  resit  forgot,  for  which  be  toU'd.'^- 

He  is  not  judged  of  by  his  last  performance,  but  his  best, — that  which  is 
seen  farthest  off,  and  stands  out  with  time  and  distance ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Godwin  may  point  to  more  than  one  monument  of  his  powers  of  no 
mean  height  and  durability.  As  we  do  not  look  upon  books  as  fashions, 
and  think  that  "  a  great  man's  memory  may  last  more  than  half  a  year," 
we  sttU  look  at  our  author's  talents' with  the  same  respect  as  ever-— on  his 
Industry  and  perseverance  under  some  discouragements  with  more ;  and  we 
shall  try  to  explain,  as  briefly  and  impartially  as  we  can,  in  what  the  pecu- 
Jiarity  of  his  genius  consists,  and  on  what  his  ciaUn  to  distinction  is  founded. 
Mr.  Godwin,  we  suspect,  regards  his  Political  Justice  as  his  great  work 
— ^his  passport  to  immortality  ;  or  perhaps  he  balances  between  this  and 
€ktleh  fFilliams,    Now,  it  is  something  for  a  man  to  have  two  works  of  so 
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opposite  a  kind  about  which  he  aod  his  admirers  eaDbeatakMBtoflq,ii 
which  he  has  done  best.  We  never  beard  bis  title  to  origiDittyineUtt 
•of  these  performaaees  called  in  4]uestion  :  yet  they  are  as  dlstiDd,  as  (ostyk 
and  subject-matter,  as  if  two  differeut  persoos  wrote  (hem.  I^oooe  io  read- 
ing the  philosophical  treatise  would  suspect  the  embryo  roitoee:  tbm 
who  personally  know  Mr.  Godwin  would  as  little  anticipate  eilha.  The 
man  differs  from  the  author,  at  least  as  much  as  the  author  ia  thii  cue 
apparently  did  from  himself.  It  is  as  if  a  magician  had  produced  somenu^f 
feat  of  his  art  without  warning..  He  is  not  deeply  learned ;  nor  is  he  ^aA 
beholden  to  a  knowledge  of  the  World :  he  \m  no  passion  but  a  Ioys  of  itte, 
or  we  may  add  to  this  another,  the  lore  of  truth,  for  he  has  never  betnjad 
his  cause  or  swerved  from  bis  principles,  to  gratify  a  little  temporary mulf  : 
:his  senses  are  not  acute :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  man  ol  gnat 
-capacity  and  of  unconmion  genius.  How  is  this  seeming  contradictioD  tok 
reconciled?  Mr.  Godwin  is  by  way  of  distinction  and  emphasis  aaiQthor; 
he  is  so  not  only  by  habit,  but  by  nature,  and  by  the  whole  tarn  ofhiimind. 
To  make  a  book  is  with  him  the  prime  end  and  use  of  creation.  Hisislhe 
sehokutic  character  handed  down  in  its  integrity  to  the  preset  ibj.  If  he 
had  cultivated  a  more  extensive  intercourse  wiUi  the  world,  withoatiiie,<ir 
«ven  with  books,  he  would  not  have  been  what  he  is — be  could  lOt  bus 
done  whathe  has  done.  Mr.  Godwin  in  society  is  nothing;  bat  shut  hioip 
by  himself,  set  him  down  to  write  a  book, — it  is  then  tbailEheeleelricipui 
begins  to  unfold  itself, — to  expand,  to  kindle,  to  illume,  to  melt,  orshatter 
all  in  its  way.  With  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  little  iateRStii 
it  at  first,  he  turns  it  slowly  in  his  mind, — one  suggestion  givefr  riK  to 
another, -^he  calls  home,  arranges,  scrutinizes  his  thoughts;  he  beads liis 
whole  strengUi  to  his  task ;  he  seizes  on  some  one  view  more  striking  tinf 
the  rest,  he  holds  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp,— -he  will  not  let  it  go;  and  tlw 
is  the  clue  that  conducts  him  triumphantly  through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt 
and  obscurity.  Some  leading  truth,  some  master-passion,  isthesecielof 
his  daring  and  his  success,  which  he  winds  and  turns  at  his  pleaaore,  lib 
Perseus  his  winged  steed.  An  idea  having  once  taken  root  id  his  Buad, 
grows  there  like  a  germ :  "  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  mustard-seed,— (beo 
a  great  tree  overshadowing  the  whole  earth."  The  progreas  of  his  reOfiS^ 
tions  resembles  tlie  circles  that  spread  from  a  centre  when  a  stone  is  throfi 
into  the  water.  Every  thing  is  enlarged,  heighteoed,  refined,  t^^^ 
is  repeated  and  each  impression  is  made  more  intense  than  the  last  Voat* 
ever  strengthens  the  favourite  conception  is  summoned  to  iteaid:  wal- 
«ver  weakens  or  interrupts  it  is  scornfully  discarded.  All  is  the  effect,  wl 
of  feeling,  not  of  fancy,  not  of  intuition,  but  of  one  sole  purpose,  and  «^ 
determined  will  operating  on  a  dear  and  consecutive  understaodiBg'  ^ 
Caleb  JFilUam9  is  the  illustration  of  a  single  passion :  his  PoHHetiMm 
is  the  single  proposition  or  view  of  a  subject.  In  both,  there  is  the  »Ae 
pertinacity  and  unity  of  design,  the  same  agglomeration  of  objects  {rouafi 
eentre,  the  same  aggrandisement  of  some  one  thing  at  the  expeose  oieis; 
other,  the  same  sagacity  in  discovering  what  makes  for  its  purpoiaj  •"■ 
blindn{^  to  every  thing  but  that.  His  genius  is  not  dramatic;  hutrt  » 
isomething  of  an  heroic  cast ;  he  gains  new  trophies  in  intellect,  as ^'^fJJ^ 
gueror  overruns  new  provinces  and  kingdoms,  by  patience  and  boMK*- 
and  he  is  great  because  he  wiHs  to  be  so.  . 

We  have  said 'that  Mr.  Godwin  has  shown  great  v<aMtililyof  W«n» 
hjs  different  works..    The  works  themselves  have  considerable  asaw*:' 
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avid  thid  must  he  the  case,  since  they  are  all  bottomed  on  nedrly  the  s^ime^ 
principle  of  an  uniform  keeping  wad  strict  totality  of  impression.  We  do 
not  hold  with  the  docttines  or  philosophy  of  the  Enquiry  Concerning  Poli- 
t-ieal  Justice^}  but  we  should  be  dishonest  to  deny  that  it  is  an  ingenious 
^nd  splendid— ^nd  we  may  also  add,  useful  piece  of  sophistical  declamation.. 
If  Mr.  Godwin  is  not  right,  he  has  shown  what  is  wrong  in  the  view  of 
morality  he  advocates,  by  carrying  it  to  the  utmost  extent  with  unflinching 
spirit  and  ability. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  the  first  whole-length  broacher  of  the  doctrine  of 
fliiliiy.  He  took  the  whole  duty  of  man— all  other  passions,  aflections, 
1-fiIes,  weaknesses,  oaths,  gratitude,  promises,  friendship,  natural  piety,  pa- 
triotism,— infused  them  in  the  glowing  cauldron  of  universal  benevolence, 
and  ground  them  into  powder  under  the  unsparing  weight  of  the  convictions 
of  the  individual  tmderstanding.  The  entire  and  complicated  mass  and 
texture  of  human  society  and  feeling  was  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of  this 
new  philosophy,  and  to  come  out  renovated  and  changed,  without  a  trace 
of  its  former  Gothic  ornaments,  fantastic  disproportions,  embossing,  or  re- 
lief. It  was  as  if  an  angel  bad  descended  from  another  sphere  to  promul- 
gate anew  code  of  morality;  and  who,  clad  in  a  panoply  of  light  and  truth, 
unconscious  alike  of  the  artificial  strength  and  inherent  weakness  of  man's 
nature, — supposing  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flesh,  the  world,  or 
the  Devil, — should  lay  down  a  set  of  laws  and  principles  of  action  for  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  pure  spirit.  But  duch  a  mere  abstracted  intelligence  would 
not  require  any  rules  or  forms  to  guide  his  conduct  or  prompt  his  volitions. 
And  this  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book — to  absolve  a  rational  and  vo- 
luntary agent  from  all  ties,  but  a  conformity  to  the  independent  dictates  and 
strict  obligations  of  the  understanding : — 


Within  hi«  btMom  reigna  another  lord, 
Reaton,  sole  jud^e  and  umpire  of  iisetf.'' 


We  own  that  if  man  were  this  pure,  abstracted  essence, — if  he  had  not 
senses,  passions,  prejudices, — if  cuslom,will,  imagination,  example,  opinion, 
were  nothing,  and  reason  were  allin  all) — if  the  author,  in  a  word,  could 
establish  as  the  foundation,  what  he  assumes  as  the  result  of  his  system, 
namely,  the  omnipotence  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  triumph  of  truth 
over  every  warped  and  partial  bias  of  the  heart — then  we  see  no  objection 
Id  his  scheme  taking  place,  and  no  possibility  of  any  other  having  ever  been 
substituted  for  it.    But  this  would  imply  that  the  mind's  eye  can  see  an 
object  equally  well  whether  it  is  near  or  a  thousand  miles  off, — that  we  can. 
take  an  interest  in  the  people  in  the  moon,  or  in  ages  yet  unborn,  as  if  they 
were  our  own  flesh  and  blood, — that  we  can  sympathize  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  as  with  our  dearest  friend,  at  a  moment's  notice, — that  habit  is  not 
an  ingredient  in  the  growth  of  affection,  that  no  check  need  be  provided 
against  the  strong  bias  of  self-love, — that  we  can  achieve  any  art  or  accom— 
plishment  by  a  volition,  master  all  knowledge  with  a  thought ;  and  Uiat  m 
this  well-disciplined  intuition  and  faultless  transparency  of  soul,  we  can 
Uke  cognizance  (without  presumption  and  without  mistake)  of  all  causes 
and  consequences, — establish  an  equal  and  impartial  interest  in  the  chain  of 
created  beings,— discard  all  petty  feeling?  and  minor  claims, — throw  down 
the  obstructions  and  stumblins-blocks  in  the  way  of  these  grand  cosmo- 
polite views  of  disinterested  philanthropy,  and  hold  the  balance  even  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  universe.     It  were  **  a  consummation  devoutly 
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to  be  wished/'  and  Mr.  Godwin  is  not  to  be  taxed  with  blame  for  havini; 
boldly  and  ardently  aspired  lo  it.  We  meet  hioi  on  the  ground,  not  of  tb<» 
desirable  but  the  practicable.  It  were  belter  that  a  man  were  an  aogel  or 
a  god  than  what  he  is ;  but  be  can  neither  be  one  nor  the  other.  £acio6ed 
in  the  shell  of  self,  he  sees  a  little  way  bejond  himself,  and  Ceels  what 
concerns  others  still  more  slowly.  To  require  him  to  altaio  the  highest 
point  of  perfection,  is  to  fling  him  back  to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  sen- 
suality and  selfishness.  He  must  get  on  by  the  use  and  management  of 
the  focuUies  which  God  has  given  him,  and  not  by  striking  more  than  one 
lialf  of  these  with  the  dead  palsy.  To  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  mixed 
motives  and  imperfect  obligations,  in  a  creature  like  man,  whose  '*  Tery 
name  is  frailty,"  and  who  is  a  compound  of  contradictions,  is  to. lose  the  sub- 
stance in  catching  at  the  shadow.  It  is  as  if  a  man  would  be  enabled  to 
fly  by  cutting  off  his  legs.  If  we  are  not  allowed  to  loye  our  neighbour 
better  than  a  stranger,  that  is,  if  habit  and  sympathy  are  to  make  no  part  of 
our  affections,  the  consequence  will  be,  not  that  we  shall  love  a  stranger 
more,  but  that  we  shall  love  our  neighbour  less,  and  care  about  nobody 
l)ut  ourselves.  These  partial  and  personal  attachments  are  '*  the  scale  by 
which  we  ascend''  to  sentiments  of  general  philanthropy.  Are  we  to  act 
upon  pure  speculation,  wilhout  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or 
even  the  parties? — for  it  would  come  to  that.  If  we  act  from  a  knowledge 
of  tLese,  and  bend  all  our  thoughts  and  efibrts  to  alleviate  some  immediale 
distress,  are  we  to  take  no  more  interest  in  it  than  in  a  case  of  merely  pos- 
sible and  contingent  suflering?  This  is  to  put  (he  known  upon  a  level  with 
the  unknown,  the  real  with  (he  imaginary.  It  is  to  say  that  habit,  sense, 
sympathy,  are  nonenlities.  It  is  a  contradiction  fn  terms.  But  if  man  were 
such  a  being  as  Mr.  Godwin  supposes,  thai  is^  a  perfect  intelligence,  theie 
would  be  no  contradiction  in  it;  for  then  he  would  have  the  same  knowJedfse 
of  whatever  was  possible,  as  of  his  gross  and  actual  experience,  and  would 
feel  the  sameinterestin  it,  and  act  with  the  same^  energy  and  certaintytxpon  a 
sheer  hypothesis,  as  now  upon  a  matter  of  fact.  We  can  look  at  the*  clouds, 
but  we  cannot  stand  upon  Ihem.  Mr.  Godwin  takes  one  element  of  the 
human  mind,  the  understandtngf  and  makes  it  Hie  whole;  and  hence  he 
falls  into  solecisms  and  extravagancies,  the  more  striking  and  fatal  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  honesty  of  intention.  He  has, 
however,  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  show  up  the  abstract,  or  Uti- 
litarian, system  of  morality  in  its  fullest  extent,  whatever  may  have  been 
pretended  to  the  contrary ;  and  those  who  wish  to  study  the  qnestion,  and 
not  to  take  it  for  granted,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  first  edition  of 
the  Enquiry  concerning  Political  Justice  \  for  afterwards  Ur.  Godwin, 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  public,  qualified,  and  in  some  degree  nenlraliied, 
his  own  doctrines. 

Our  author,  not  contented  with  his  ethical  honours  (for  no  work  of  the 
kind  could  produce  a  stronger  sensation,  or  gain  more  converts  than  this 
did  at  the  time),  determined  to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  and  fling  him  into 
the  arena  once  more ;  thus  challenging  public  opinion  with  singular  mag- 
nanimity and  confidence  in  himself.  He  did  not  stand  "shivering on  the 
brink"  of  his  just-acquired  reputation,  and  fear  to  tempt  the  perilous  stream 
of  popular  favour  again.  The  success  of  Caleb  Williams  justified  the  ex- 
periment. There  was  the  same  hardihood  and  gallantry  of  appeal  in  both, 
tn  the  former  case,  the  author  had  screwed  himself  up  to  the  most  rigid 
logic ;   in  the  latter,  he  gave  unbounded  scope  to  the  su^estions  of  fancy. 
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\l  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Godwin  is,  in  (he  pugilistic  phraso,  an  out- 
and-outer.    He  does  not  stop  tiU  he  ''reaches  the  verge  of  all  we  hate  :'*  is 
it  10  be  wondered  if  he  sometimes  falls  over?    He  certainly  did  not  do  this 
in  Caleb  Williams  or  St.  Leon.   Both  were  eminently  successful ;  and  both, 
as  we  conceive,  treated  of  subjects  congenial  to  Mr.  Godwin's  mind.    The 
one,  in  the  character  of  Falkland,  embodies  that  loye  of  fame  and  passionate 
respect  for  intellectual  eKcellence.  which  is  a  cherished  inmate  of  the  au- 
thor's bosom;  (the  desire  of  undying  renown  breathes  through  every  page  and 
line  of  the  story,  and  sheds  its  lurid  light  over  the  close,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  the  genius  of  war  blazes  through  the  Iliad ;) — in  the  hero  of  the  other, 
St.  Leon,  Mr.  Godwin  has  depicted,  as  well  he  might,  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  a  solitary  reclpse,  placed  in  new  and  imaginary  situations :  but  from  the 
philosophical  to  the  romantic  visionary,  there  was  perhaps  but  one  step. 
We  give  the  decided  preference  to  Caleb  Williams  over  St.  Leon  ;  but  if  it 
is  more  original  and  interesting,  the  other  is  more  imposing  and  eloquent. 
In  the  suflering  and  dying  Falkland,  we  feel  Itie  heart-strings  of  our  human 
lieing  break;  in  the  other  work,  we  are  transported  to  a  state  of  fabulous 
existence,  but  unfolded  with  ample  and  gorgeous  circumstances.   The  palm- 
tree  waves  over  the  untrodden  path  of  luxuriant  fiction ;  we  tread  with  tip- 
toe elevation  and  throbbing  heart  to  high  hill-tops  of  boundless  existence  ; 
and  the  dawn  of  hope  and  renovated  life  makes  strange  music  in  our  breast, 
like  the  strings  ofMemnon's  harp,  touched  by  the  morning's  sun.    After 
these  two  works  he  fell  off;-  he  could  iiot  sustain  himself  at  that  height  by 
the  force  of  genius  alone,  and  Mr.  Godwin  has  unfortunately  no  resources 
but  his  genius.    He  has  no  Edie  Ochiltree  at  his  elbow.   His  ^ew  3fan  of 
Feeling  we  forget ;  though  we  wrfl  remember  the  old  one  by  our  Scottish 
Addison,  Mackenzie.     Mandeville,  which  followed,  is  morbid  and  dis- 
agreeable; it  is  a  description  of  a  man  and  his  ill  humour,  carried  to  a 
dogrce  of  derangement.    The  reader  Is  left  far  behind.    Mr.  Godwin  has 
attempted  two  plays,  neither  of  which  has  succeeded,  nor  could  succeed.    If 
a  tragedy  consisted  of  a  series  of  soliloquies,  nobody  could  write  it  better 
than  our  author.    iSut  the  essence  of  the  drama  depends  on  the  alternation 
and  Gonfliciof  dilTerent  passions^  and  Mr.  Godwin's y«>r/ff  is  harping  on  the 
same  string.     He  is  a  reformist,  both  as  it  regards  the  world  and  himself. 
If  he  is  told  of  a  fault,  he  amends  it  if  he  can.    His  Li/e  of  Chaucer  was 
objected  to  as  too  romantic  and  dashing;  and  in  his  late  History  of  the  Com- 
Mouioealth,  ho  has  gone  into  an  excess  the  other  way.     His  style  creeps, 
and  hitches  in  dates  and  authorities.     We  must  not  omit  bis  Lives  of  Ed- 
ward and  John  Phillips,  the  nephews  of  Milton — an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  literary  history ;  and  his  Observations  tm  Judge  Bpre's  Charge 
to  the  Jury  in  179A,-^one  of  the  most  acute  and  seasonable  political 
pamphlets  that  ever  appeared.    He  some  years  ago  wrote  an  Essay  on  Se- 
pulchreSy  which  contained  an  idle  project  enough,  but  was  enriched  with 
some  beautiful  reflections  on  old  and  new  countries,  and  on  the  memorials 
of  posthumous  fame.    It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  our  author  should 
maintain  for  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Mallhus's  theory  (in  opposition  to  his 
own)  was  unanswerable,  and  then  write  an  answer  to  it,  which  did  not  much 
mend  the  matter.     It  is  worth  knowing  (in  order  to  trace  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  intellectual  character)  that  the  author  of  Political  Justice 
and  Caleb  TVittiams  commenced  his  career  as  a  dissenting  clergyman ;  and 
the  book-stalls  sometimes  present  a  volume  of  «%rmo]ta  by  him,  and,  we 
bdicvc,  an  English  Orammar, 
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We  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Godwin  will  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
our  opinion  of  him ;  at  least,  he  may  depend  on  our  sincerity,  aiid  will  know 
what  it  is/ 


JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH  RICHTER.f 

Bicept  by  name,  Jean  Paul  Friedrfch  Richter  is  little  iirownoutof  Ger* 
many.  The^only  thing  connected  with  him,  we  think,  that  has  reached  this 
country,  is  his  saying,  imported  by  Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  thankfully  pock- 
eted by  most  newspaper  critics : — **  Providence  has  given  to  Ihe  Frendt 
the  empire  of  the  land,  to  the  English  that  of  the  sea,  to  the  Germans  that  of 
— the  air!"  Of  this  last  clement,  indeed,  his  own  genius  might  easily  seem 
to  have  been  a  denizen :  so  fantastic,  many-coloured,  far-graspiog,  every- 
way perplexed  and  extraordinary,  is  his  mode  of  writing,  that  to  translate 
him  properly  is  next  to  impossible ;  nay,  a  dictionary  of  his  works  has 
actually  been  in  part  published  for  the  use  of  German  readers!  These 
things  have  restricted  his  sphere  of  action,  and  may  long  restrict  it,  to  his 
own  country  :  but  there,  in  return,  he  is  a  favourite  of  the  first  class  :  stu- 
died through  all  his  intricacies  with  trustful  admiration,  and  a  lore  which 
tolerates  much.  During  the  last  forty  years,  he  has  been  continually  before 
the  public,  in  various  capacities,  and  growing  generally  in  esteem  with  all 
ranks  of  critics;  till  at  length,  his  gainsayers  have  been  either  silenced  or 
o<yntinced ;  and  Jean  Paul,  at  first  reckoned  half-mad,  has  long  ago  vii^ 
dicated  his  singularities  to  nearly  universal  satisfaction,  and  now  combines 
popularity  with  real  depth  of  endowment,  in  perhaps  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  writer ;  being  second  in  the  latter  point  to  scarcely  more  than  oae 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  the  former  second  to  none. 

The  biography  of  so  distinguished  a  person  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting, especially  his  autobiography;  which  accordingly  we  wait  for, 
and  may  in  time  submit  to  our  readers,  if  it  seem  wortfty :  meanwhile,  the 
history  of  his  life,  so  far  as  outward  events  characterise  it,  may  be  stated  in 
few  words.  He  was  born  at  Wunsiedel  in  Rayreuth,  in  March,  1763.  His 
father  was  subaltern  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  place,  and  afterwards 
Th'omoted  to  be  clergyman  at  Schwarzbach  on  the  Saale.  Richter's  early 
education  was  of  the  scantiest  sort;  but  his  fine  faculties  and  unwearied 
.diligence  supplied  every  defect.  Unable  to  purchase  books,  he  bomwed 
what  he  could  come  at,  and  transcribed  from  Ihem,  often  great  part  of  their 
Contents, —  a  habit  of  excerpting  which  continued  with  him  throng^  Me, 
and  influenced,  in  more  than  one  way,  his  mode  of  Writing  and  study.  To 
the  last,  he  was  an  insatiable  and  universal  reader ;  so  that  his  extracts  ac- 
cumulated on  his  hands,''  till  they  filled  whole  chests."  In  1780.  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Leipzig ;  with  the  highest  character,  in  spite  of  the  im- 

Sediments  which  he  had  struggled  with,  for  talent  and  acquirement.     Like 
b  father,  he  was  destined  for  Theology ;  from  which,  however,  his  vagrant 
genius  soon  diverged  into  Poetry  and  Philosophy,  to  the  neglect,  and,  en 


*  See  another  cfiaracter  of  Godwin  in  the  review  of  his  "  Livesi  pf  the  Nephews  af  m«-«^ 
Vd.  xiiv.  page  486.    His  other  works  are  noticed  in  Vol.  i.  page  24.    Vol  iti.  pace  Of.    VdL 
tL  pdge  182.    Vol.  XXXV.  paRe  863.  '^ 

f  Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character.    Critical  Remarks  on  his  Wriliifli.~Vol.  xlvi.  patce  ITCw 
June,  1827.  ,  '^^ 
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long,  to  the  final  abandonmenl,  of  his  appointed  profession.  Not  well  knowing 
what  to  do,  he  n<fw  accepted  a  tutorship  In  some  family  of  rank ;  then  he 
•  had  popite  in  bis  own  house,— which,  howeref,  l^e  his  tvay  of  life,'he 
bften  changed;  for  by  this  time  h%  had. become  an  author,  and,  in  his 
wanderings  over  fiermany,  was  pulling  forth, — now  here,  now  titere, — tho 
strangest  book^  with  the  Slirangest  trtles :  For  Ins^awe-^OreenlOttd  Lavh* 
ttsHa-^Biogtaphicdl  Recreations  under  the  Cpaninm  of  a  Qiantesa — 
Seledtibn  fHMvi  th%  Papers  of  the  DetU — tfnd  the  like.  In  these  inde- 
icribable  performances,  the  splcndiyi  foctilties  of  the  writer,  Itonriatittg  as 
ftcy  seemed  in  utter  riot,  conld  tiel  he  ^pcrted ;  nor,  with  all  its  extra- 
TagJtnce,  the  farrdamenWl  strength,  honesty,  and  lefrdemess  of  his  nafture. 
GcTitos  trill  iieconcile  men  \0  Wftich.  By  ^degrees  Iton  Patrl  begad  to  be 
ecRR9idec:ed  oat  a  strange,  craekbraini#4  miltifre  ol  enthusiast  «EiJd  buffoon, 
tut  a  man  of  infinite  humour,  senstbility,  force,  and  penetration.  Hi« 
writings  pro^red  him  friends  and  fame ;  mid  at  l^ngth  a  wife  and  a  settled 
provision.  With  Caroline  Mayer,  his  good  spouse,  and  a  pension  (in  1802) 
from  tho  King  €»f  Bawria,  he  settled  in  Bayreoth,  die  capital  of  his  native 
province;  where  he  Rved  thenceforth,,  diligent  ajid  celebrated  in  many 
new  departments  of  litetaiui^;  and  died  on  the  ih\h  of  November,  1825, 
hrred  as  well  as  adinired  b^  all  his  countrymen,  andmost  by  those  who  had 
known  him  most  intimatelv. 

A  bege,  irregular  man,  both  in  mind  and  person  (for  YtH  porlrarl  is  quite 
A  physiognomical  ^dy);,  full  of  fire,  strength,  and  impetuosity,  Richter 
ieems,  al  the  same  time,"  to  have  been,  in  the  highest  degreerj  mild,  tflmple- 
hearfed,  humane.  He  was  fond  of  eonrversafon,  and  might  well  shine  in 
Jl :  he  talked,  as  he  wrote,  in  a  style  of  his  own,  full  of  wild  strengdi  and 
charms.  Id  which  his  natural  Bayreuth  accent  often  gave  additional  effect, 
ifet  he  loved  retirement,  the  country,  and  all  natural  things :  from  his  youth 
trpwards,  her  himself  tells  us,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
open  air;  it  wa^  awioirg  groves  and  meadows  (hat  he  studied — often  that  he 
wrote.  Even  in  the  streets*  of  Bayreuth,  we  have  heard,  he  was  seldom 
Seen  without  a  flower  in  his  breast.  A  man  of  quiet  tastes,  and  warm, 
•ompassionale  affections  f  His  friends  he  must  have  loved  a*  few  do.  Of 
Ilris  poor  aWrf  htrtnWe  mottiet  he  often  speaks  by  alHision,  and  never  with- 
out revferene^ and  overflowing  tenderness.  ''Unhappy  is  the  man,"  says 
Ke,  **  for  ^hoth  hfe  own  mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable  !'* 
and  elsewhere  :-^''  O  thou  who  hast  stilt  a  father  and  a  mother,  thank  God 
for  it  in  the  day  when  thy  soul  is  foil  of  joyful  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 
v^erein  to  shed  them!"-— We  quote  the  followhig  sentences  from  Doering, 
almost  ihb  only  memorable  thing  he  has  written  in  this  volume  : — 

'*Rieht€^'a  studying  or  silting  Rpiirtmcnt  rffered,  about  this  time  (1793),  a  true  flnd  beautiful 
embUiin  of  his  simple  and  noble  way  of  ihouf^it,  which  comprehended  at  once  the  high  and  the  low. 
Ffhibit  his  ifKHlier,  i«bo  then  lived  witl)  him,  basity  pursued  ber  household  work,  occupying  her- 
self about  move  and  drcater,  Jeai»  Paul  was  silting  in  »  comer  of  the  saino  room,  at  a  simple 
writing-desk,  witb  few  01*110  books  about  him,  but  merely  with  one  or  two  drawers  contaiomg 
Excerpts  and  manuscripts.  The  jincte  of  the  household  operations  seemed  not  at  all  fo  disturb 
him,  any  more  ihan  did  the  cooing  of  the  pigeoiB,  which  fluttered  to  and  fro  in  the  clittmbef,—^ 
place,  indeed,  of  considemble  size." — ^p.  8. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  we  remember,  also  enjoyed,  *'the  jingle  of 
lioiiflehold  operations/'  and  the  more  questionable  jingle  of  shrewd  tongues 
to  boot,  while  he  wrote;  but  the  good  thrifty  mother,  and  the  cooing 
pigeons,  were  wanting.  Richler  came  afterwards  to  live  in  finer  man-' 
sioHS,  and  had  the  great  and  learned  for  associates )  but  the  gentle  feeling^ 

VOL.  II.  *i9 
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of  Ihose  days  abode  wilh  him :  through  life  he  was  the  same  subslanlial. 
determinate,  yet  meek  and  toleraliog  man.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much 
rugged  energy  can  be  so  blandly  attempered— 4hat  so  much  vehemeDce  and 
so  much  softness  will  go  together. 

The  e^q^ected  edition  of  Richter's  works  k  to  be  in  sixty  volumes :  and 
th^yare  no  less  multifarious  than  extensive;  embracing  subjects  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  highest  problems  of  transcendental  philosophy,  and  the 
most  passionate  poetical  delineations,  to  Ooiden  Rules  Jbr  "the  Weather^ 
Prophet,  and  instructions  in  the  Art  of  Falling  Asleep.  His  chief  pro- 
ductions are  novels  :  the  Unsiehthare  Logo  (Invisible  Lodge);  Flegeljahre 
(Wild-Oats);  ttfe  of  Fuclein;  the  JubelSenior  (Parson  in  Jubilee}; 
Sehmelzle'a  Journey  to  Fldtx ;  Katxenbtrger's  Joumep  to  ike  Both; 
Li/e  of  Fihel;  with  many  lighter  pieces;  and  two  worka  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Hesperus  and  Titan,  the  largest  and  the  besst  of  his  novels.  It  wa^ 
the  former  that  first  (in  1795]  introduced  him  into  decisive  and  univenal 
estinoalion  with  his  countrymen;  the'  latter  he  himself,  with  the  moA  ju- 
dicious of  his  critics,  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  But  the  name  Novelist, 
as  we  in  England  must  underslaiHl  it,  would  ill  describe  so  vast  and  dis- 
cursive a  genius ;  for  with  all  his  grotesque,  tumultuous  pleasantry.  Rich- 
tcr  is  a  man  of  a  truly  earnest,  nay,  high'  and  solemn^  character ;  aad 
seldom  writes  without  a  meaning  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  common  n>- 
mancers.  Hesperus  and  Titan  theiriselves,  though  in  form  aolhing  more 
than  "novels  of  real  life," as  the  Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid 
metal  enough  in  them  to  furnish  whole  circulating  libraries,  were  k  beaten 
into  the  usual  filagree;  and  much  which,  attenuate  it  as  we  might,  do 
quarterly  subscriber  could  well  carry  with  him.  Amusement  is  ofleo,  ia 
part  almost  always,  a  mean  wilh  Bichter ;  rarely  or  never  his  highest  ead. 
His  thoughts,  his  feelings,  the  creations  of  his  spirit,  walk  before  ua  em- 
bodied under  wondrous  shapes,  in  motley  and  ever-fluctuating  groups :  but 
his  essential  character,  however  he  disguise  it,  is  that  of  a  Philosopher  and 
moral  Poet,  whose  study  has  been  human  nature,  whose  delight  and  best 
endeavour  are  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  tender,  and  mysterioosly  sub- 
lime in  the  fate  or  history  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of  his  writings, 
whether  their  form  be  that  of  fiction  or  of  truth ;  the  spivit  that  perva4c» 
and  ennobles  his  delineations  ^common  fife,  his  wild  wayward  dreams,  A- 
legories,  and  shadowy  imaginings,  no  less  than  his  disquisitions  of  a  nature 
directly  scientific. 

But  in  this  latter  province  also,  Richter  has  accoaiplisbed  much.  His 
Vorschule  derAesthetik  (Introduction  to  Aesthetics^  is  a  work  on  poetic 
art,  based  on  principles  of  no  ordinary  depth  and  compass,  aboundiag  ia 
noble  views,  and  ,  notwithstanding  its  frolicsome  eisiberaace,  in  sound  and 
subtle  criticism;  esteemed  even  in  Germany,  where  Criticism  has  ioog 
been  treated  of  as  a  science,  and  by  such  persons  as  Winkelmann,  Kaat, 
Herder,  and  the  Schlegels.  Of  this  work  we  could  8t)eak  long,  did  ma 
limits  allow.  We  fear  it  might  astonish  many  an  honest  brother  of  our 
craft  were  he  to  read  it;  and  altogether  perplex  and  dash  his  matnrest 
councils,  if  he  chanced  to  understand  it.  Richter  has  also  written  oo  Eife- 
cation,  a  work  entitled  Levana;  distinguished  by  keen  practical  sagaeify, 
as  well  as  generous  sentiment,  and  a  certain  sober  magnificence  of  qiecula- 

*  Prom  <u9^4tfo/Mty  to  feeL    A  word  invont«d  by  BanmgvteD  (some  eight j  jew«  «go,^  to 

expreaii  generally  the  Science  of  the  Fine  Arts;  and  now  in  universa)  nw  amooe  the  <Vi 

Perhafis  we  alao  migbtas  well  adopt  it ;  at  least  if  any  aneb  eeienoe  shouM  ever  a[rKie 
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tiao;  Ibe  whole  presented  in  that  singular  style  which  characterizes  the 
roan.  Germany  is  rich  in  works  on  Education  ;  richer  at  present  than  any 
other  country:  it  is  there  only  that  some  echo  of  the  Lockes  and  Mil(ons« 
speaking  of  this  high  matter,  may  still  be  heard;  and  speaking  of  it  in  the 
language  of  our  own  time;  with  insight  into  the  actual  wants,  advantages, 
perik,  and  prospeo(s  of  (his  age.  Among  writers  on  this  subject,  Richter 
holds  a  high  place ;  if  we  look  chiefly  at  his  tendency  and  aims,  perhaps 
the  highest.  The  Clavts  Fichiiana  is -a  ludicrous  performance,  known  to 
us  only  by  report;  but  Richter  is  Said  to  possess  the  merit,  while  he  laughs 
at  Ficbte,  of  understanding  him ;  a  merit  among  Fichte's  critics  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  rarest.  Report  also,  we  regret  to  say,  is  all  that  we 
knowof  the  Campaner  ThaU  a  Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; 
one  of  Ricbter's  beloved  topics,  or  rather  the  life  of  his  vfhoie  philosophy, 
giimpses  of  which  look  forth  on  us  from  almost  every  one  of  his  writings. 
He  died  while  engaged,  under  recent  and  almost  total  blindness,  in  enlarg- 
ing and  remodelling  this  Campaner  Thai :  the  unGnished  manuscript  was 
borne  upon  his  coffm  to  the  burial  vault;  and  Klopstock's  hymn,  Aufer- 
siehen  wirstdu,  '*,Thou  shalt  arise,  my  soul,*'  can  seldom  have  been  sung 
with  more  appropriate  applioation  than  over  the  grave  of  Jean  Paul. 

We  defy  the  most  careless  or  prejudiced  i^eader  to  peruse  these  works 
without  an  impression  of  something  splendid*  wonderful,  and  daring.  Rut 
tbey  require  to  be  studied  as  well  as  read,  and  this  with  no  ordinary  patience, 
if  the  reader,  especially  the  foreign  reader,  wishes  to  comprehend  rightly 
either  their  truth  or  their  want  of  truth.  Tried  by  many  an  accepted  stan- 
dard, Richter  would  be  speedily  enough  disposed  of;  pronounced  a  mystic 
— a  German  dreamer — a  rash  and  presumptuous  innovator;  and  so  con- 
-  signed,  with  equanimity,  perhaps  with  a  certain  jubilee,  to  the  Umbo  ap- 
pointed foj^  all  such  wind  bags  and  deceptions.  Originality  is  a  thing  wo 
constantly  clamour  for,  and  constantly  quarrel  with;  as  if,  observes  our 
author  himself,  any  originality  but  our  own  could  be  expected  to  content 
lis!  In  fact,  all  strange  things  are  apt,  without  fault  of  theirs,  to  estrange 
lis  at  first  view,  and  unhappily  scarcely  anything  is  perfectly  plain,  but  what 
^is  also  perfectly  common.  The  current  coin  of  the  realm  passes  into  all 
hands;  and  be  it  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  is  acceptable  and  of  known  valne  : 
but  with  new  ingots,  with  foreign  bars,  and  medals  of  Corinthian  brass,  the 
case  is  widely  different. 

There  are  few  writers  with  whom  deliberation  and  careful  distrust  of  first 
Impressions  are  more  necessary  than  with  Richter.  He  is  a  phenomenon  from 
the  very  surface ;  he  presents  himself  with  a  professed  and  determined  sin- 
gularity; his  language  itself  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  the  critic ;  to  critics  of  the 
grammarian  species,  an  unpardonable,  often  an  insuperable,  rock  of  offence. 
Not  ttiathe  is  ignorant  of  grammar,  or  disdains  the  sciences  of  spelling  and 
parsing;  but  he  exercises  both  in  a  certain  lalitudinarian  spirit;  deals  with 
astonishing  liberality  in  parentheses,  dashes,  and  subsidiary  clauses ;  invents 
hundreds  of  new  words,  alters  old  ones,  or,  by  hyphen,  chains,  pairs,  and 
packs  them  together  into  most  jarring  combination ;  in  short,  produces 
sentences  of  the  most  helerogeaeous,  lumbering,  interminable  kind.  Figures 
without  limit,  indeed  the  wliole  is  one  tissue  of  metaphors,  and  similes,  and 
allusions  to  all  the  provinces  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Air ;  interlaced  wilh  epi- 
grammatic breaks,  vehement  bursts,  or  sardonic  turns,  interjections,  quips, 
puns,  and  even  oaths  I  A  perfect  Indian  jungle  it  deems ;  a  boundless,  un- 
paralleled imbroglio ;  nothing  on  all  sides  but  darkness,  dissonance,  con- 
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fusion  worse  confoimded }  Then  flie  style  of  file  ifvhole  corresponds,  iir 
perptexity  and  extravagance,  Willi  that  of  the  parts.  Every  worik,  be  H 
ii€lioB  or  serions  treatise,  is  embaled  in  some  fentastie  wrappage ;  some  mad 
narrative  accounting  for  H»  appearance,  and  eoonecliDg  it  witti  the  amt&or, 
vrho  generally  becomes  a  person  of  the  drama  himself,  before  all  Is  over. 
He  has  a  whole  imaginary  geography  of  Europe  in  his  oorels;  the  eiliesof 
Flachsenfingen,  Haarhaar,  Scheerau,  and  sa  forth,  with  Iheir  princes,  and 
privy-councillors,  and  serene  highnesses ;  most  of  whont,  odd  enou^ 
fellows  every  way,  are  Richter's  private  acquaintances,  talk  "wKh  hhn  <^ 
glate  matters  (in  the  purest  Tory  dialect),  and  often  incite  him  to  g^t  on 
Wrthhis  writing.  No  story  proceeds  wfthout  the  most  erratic  digressions- 
and  voluminous  tag-ra^  rolFing  after  it  in  many  a  snaky  twiitt^.  Ever  and 
anon  there  occurs  somo  ''Extra-^Ieaf,*'  with  its  satirical  petition,  program, 
or  other  wonderful  intercalation,  no  mortal  can  foresee  on  what,  ft  is^ 
indeed,  a  mighty  maze ;  and  often  the  panting  reader  tolls  after  him  iir 
vain,  oe,  baffled  and  spent,  indignantly  stops  short,  jind  retires,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

All  this,  we  must  admit,  is  true  of  Riehter ;  but  much  motef  is  tme  aba; 
Let  us  not  turn  from  him  after  the  first  cursory  ^nce,  and  imagnie  wr 
have  settled  his  account  by  the  words  Rhapsody  and  Aflectaisoff.  They 
are  cheap  words,  we  allow,  and  of  sovereign  potency  ;  we  should  see  tberev 
fore  that  they  be  not  rashly  applied.  Many  thfngs  hi  Richter  accord  3f 
with  such  a  theory.  There  are  rays  of  the  keenest  truth,  day,  steady 
pillars  of  scientific  light  rising  through  this  ehaoe :  Is  it  in  fact  a*  diaos,  oir 
may  it  be  th«t  our  eyes  are  not  of  infinite  vision,  and  have  onFy  missed  the 
plan  ?  Few  rhapsodists  are  men  of  science,  of  solid  learning,  of  rigorous 
study,  and  accurate,  extensive,  nay,  universal  knowledge ;  as  he  is.  With* 
regard  to  affectation  also,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  e^ence  ofaftec" 
tation  is  that  it  be  ussufMd:  the  character  is,  as  it  were,  forably  crushed* 
into  some  foreign  mould,  in  the  hope  of  being  thereby  re-shaped  and  beau- 
tified; the  unhappy  man  persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  troth  a  new  and 
wonderfully  engaging  creature,  and  so  he  moves  about  with  a  cottsdous 
air,  though  every  movement  betrays  not  symmetry,  but  dislocation.  This 
it  is  to  be  affected,  to  walk  in  a  vain  show.  But  the  sirang^ess  alone  is  no 
proof  of  the  vanity.  Many  men  that  move  smoothly  inr  the  old-establid»d 
railways  of  custom  will  be  found  to  have  their  affectation  ;  and  perhaps  here 
and  there  some  divergent  genius  be  accused  of  it  unjustly.  The  aibw. 
though  common,  may  not  cease  to  be  vain ;  nor  become  so  for  being  on- 
common.  Before  we  censure  a  man  for  seeming  what  he  is  not,  we  should 
be  sure  that  wo  know  what  he  is.  As  to  Richter  in  particular,  we  think  if 
but  fair  to  observe,  that,  strange  and  tumultuous  as  he  is,  there  is  a  certain 
benign  composure  visible  in  bis  writings;  a  mercy,  a  ghidncss,  a  reverence, 
united  in  such  harmony,  as  we  cannot  but  thin  bespeaks  not  a  false  hot 
a  genuine  state  of  mind ;  not  a  feverish  and  morbid,  but  a  healthy  and  robu^ 
state. 

The  secret  of  the  matter,  perhaps,  is,  thaCl  Richter  requires  more  study 
than  most  readers  care  lo  give ;  for  as  we  approach  more  closely,  manf 
things  grow  clearer.  In  the  man's  own  sphere  there  is  consistency ;  the 
farther  we  advance  inlo*  it,  we  see  confusion  more  and  more  unfold  itectf' 
into  order;  till  at  last,  viewed  from  its  proper  centre,  his  intellectual  uni- 
verse, no  longer  a  distorf.ed,  incoherent  series  of  air-^laiidscatpes,  coalesces 
into  compact  expansion ;  a  vast,  magnificent,  and  variegated  scene  ;  full. 
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xindoed,  of  wondrous  producls.  and  rude,  it'Eaaybc,  and  irregular;  bu^ 
gorgeous  and  varied,  and  ample ;  gay  with  the  richest  verdure  and  foliage, 
and  glittering  in  the  brightest  and  kindest  sun. 

Richter  has  been  caHed.an  intellectual  Colossus  ;  and  in  trnth  it  is  still 
somewhat  in  this  li^ht  that  wo  view  him.  His  faculties  are  all  of  gigantic 
iBould ;  cumbrous,  awkw^ard  in  fteir  movements ;  l^ge  and  splendid 
rather  than  harmonious  or  beautiful :  yet  joined  in  liviog  union, — and  of 
force  and  compass  altogether  extraordinary.  He  has  an  intellect  vehement^ 
rugged,  irresistible ;  crushing  in  pieces  the  hardest  problems ;  piercuig  into 
.the  most  hidden  combinations  of  things,  and  grasping  the  most  distant :  ao 
imaginalion,  va^e,  sombre,  splendid,  or  Appalling;  broodjng  over  the 
abf  SS08  of  Being ;  wandering  flirough  Infinitude,  and  summoning  before  u0> 
io  its  dim  religious  light,  shapes  ^fbnUiancy^  solemnity,  or  terror;  a  fancy 
dof  exuberattca  literally  unexampled ;  for  it  pours  its  treasures  with  a  lavish- 
ocas  which  knows  no  limit,  hanging,  like  the  sua,  a  jewel  on  every  grass- 
blade^  9Md  sowing  the  eartbjat  large  with  orieot  pearl.  But  deeper  than  all 
the^  im  Humour,  the  ruling  quality  with  Richter ;  as  it  were  the  central 
jpr?  ithat  pervades  and  vivifies  Jus  whcie  being.  He  is  a  humourist  from  his 
Inmost  soul ;  he  thinks  9S  a  htmoarist,  he  feels,  imagines,  acts  as  a  humourist: 
^port  is  the  element  in  which  bis  nature  h'ves  and  works.  A  tumultuoufl 
element  for  #ucb  a  nature,  and  wild  woark  he  make^  in  it !  A  Titan  in  his 
sport  as  in  his  earnestness,  he  oversteps  all  bound,  and  riots  without  law  or 
measure.  He  heaps  Pelioo  upon  Os^a,  and  hurls  the  universe  together 
and  asunder  like  a  case  of  playthings.  The. Moon  ''hombards"  the  Earth, 
being  a  rebellious  satellite;  Mars  ''preaches"  to  the  other  Planets  very 
singular  doctrine ;  na%,  we  have  Time  and  Space  .themselves  playing  fan- 
tastic tricks :  it  is  an  in&oite  masquerade ;  all  Nature  is  gone  forth  mum- 
wiiig  in  the  slran^t^  guises. 

Yet  the  anarchy  is  not  without  its  purpose ;  tfiese  vizards  are  not  mere 
hollow  masks ;  but  there  are  living  faces  beneath  them,  and  this  mumming 
has  its  sigiaificance.    Richter  is  a  man  of  mirth,  but  he  seldom  or  never 
ijondescends  to  be  a  merry-andrew.    Nay,  iospite  of  its  extravagance,  wo 
should  say  that  his  humour  is  of  all  his  gifts  intrinsically  the  finest  and 
most  genuine.    It  has  such  witching  turns ;  there  is  something  in  it  so 
capricious,  so  quaint,  so  heartfdt.    From  his  Cyclopean  workshop,  and  its 
fuliginous  limbecs,  and  huge  unwieldy  machinery,   the  little  shrivelled 
twisted  figure  comes  forth  at  last,  so  perfect  and  so  living,  to  be  for  ever 
laughed  at  and  for  ever  loved !    Wayward  as  he  seems,  he  works  not  with- 
out forethought :  like  Rubei^,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  can  change  a  laughing 
face  into  a'sad  one.    But  in  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  hid- 
den, a  pity  too  deep  for  tears.    He  is  a  man  of  feeling,  in  the  nobtest  sense 
of  that  word;  for  he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart  of  a  brother;  his  soul 
rushes  forth,  in  sympathy  with  gladness  or  sorrow,  with  goodness  or  gran- 
deur, over  all  creation.    Every  gentle  and  generous  affection,  every  thrill 
of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in  his  bosom  a  response,  nay, 
strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony ;  a  wild  music  as  of  wind-harps,  floating 
round  us  in  fitful  swells,  but  soft  sometimes,  and  pure  and  soul-entrancing 
as  the  song  of  angels  I  Aversion  itself  with  him  is  not  hatred  :  he  despises 
iQuoh*  but  justly,  with  tolerance  also,  with  placidity,  and  even  a  sort  of 
love.    Love,  in  fact,  is  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  in,  the  medium  through 
which  he  looks :  his  is  the  spirit  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  whatever 
it  embraces.    Inanimate  Nature  itself  is  no  longer  an  insensible  assemblage 
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of  colours  and  perfumes,  but  a  mysterious  Presence,  with  which  he  com^ 
munes  in  unutterable  sympathies.  We  might  call  him,  as  he  once  called 
Herder,  **  a  Priest  of  Nature,  a  mild  Bramin,"  wandering  amid  spicy 
groves,  and  under  benignant  skies.  The  inRnito  Night,  with  her  solemn 
aspects,  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  Even  and  Morn,  are  full  of  mean- 
ing for  him.  He  loves  the  green  Earth  with  her  streams  and  forests,  her 
flowery  leas  and  eternal  skies ;  loves  her  with  a  sort  of  passion^  in  all  her 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade ;  his  spirit  revels  in  her  grandeur  and  charms; 
expands  like  the  breeze  o?er  wood  and  lawn^  over  glade  and  dingle,  stealing 
and  giving  odours. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  wonder  thai  things  so  discordant  should 
go  together — that  men  of  humour  are  often  likewise  men  of  sensibility. 
But  the  wonder  should  rather  be  to  see  them  divided ;  to  find  true  genial 
humour  dwelling  in  a  mind  that  was  coarse  or  callous.  The  essence  oi 
humour  is  sensibility;  warm,  tender  fellow-feeling,  with  all  forms  of  ei- 
istence.  Nay,  we  may  say,  that  unless  seasoned  and  purified  by  humour, 
sensibility  is  apt  to  run  wild ;  will  readily  corrupt  into  disease,  falsehood,  or  in 
one  word,  sentimentality.  Witness  Rousseau,  Zimmerman,  in  some  points 
also  St.  Pierre ;  to  say  nothing  of  living  instance ;  or  of  the  Rotzebues,  and 
other  pale  hosts  of  wobegone  mourners,  whose  vfiiilings,  like  the  howl  of 
an  Irish  wake,  have  from  time  to  time  cleft  the  general  ear.  The  last  per- 
fection of  our  faculties,  says  Schiller,  with  a  truth  far  deeper  than  it  seems, 
IS,  that  their  activity,  without  ceasing  to  be  sure  atid  earnest,  becomes  npmi. 
True  humour  is  sensibility,  in  the  most  catholic  and  deepest  sense ;  but  it  is 
this  sport  of  sensibility ;  wholesome  and  perfect  therefore ;  as  it  were,  the 
playful  teasing  fondness  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 

That  faculty  of  irony,  that  caricature,  which  often  passes  by  the  name  of 
humour,  but  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  superficial  distortion  or  Tcxersaloi 
objects,  and  ends  at  best  in  laughter,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  humour 
of  Richler.    A  shallow  endowment  this ;  and  often  more'  a  habit  thau  an 
endowment.     It  is  but  a  poor  fraction  of  humour ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  body 
to  which  the  soul  is  wanting;  any  life  it  has  being  false,  artificial,  and  irra- 
tional.   True  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head  than  from  the  heart ; 
it  is  not  contempt ;  its  essence  is  love ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still 
smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper.    It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity ;  exalting,  as 
it  were,  into  our  alTections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity  draws  down 
into  our  afiections  what  is  above  us.    The  former  is  scarcely  less  proctou^ 
or  heart-aflecting  than  the  latter;  perhaps  it  is  still  rarer,  and,  as  a  test  of 
genius,  still  more  decisive.     It  is,  in  fact,  the  bloom  and  perfume,  the 
purest  effluence  of  a  deep,  fine,  and  loving  nature ;  a  nature  in  harmony 
with  itself,  reconciled  to  the  world  and  its  stintedness  and  contradiction ; 
nay,  finding  in  this  very  contradiction  new  elements  of  beauty  as  well  as 
goodness.     Among  our  own  writers,  Shakspeare  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
provinces,  must  have  his  place;  yet  not  the  first:  his  humour  is  heartfelt, 
exuberant,  warm,  but  seldom  the  tenderesl  or  most  subtle.    Swift  inclines 
more  to  simple  irony;  yet  he  had  genuine  humour  too,  aod  of  no  unlovii\g 
sort,  though  cased,  like  Ben  Jonson's,  in  a  most  bitter  and  caustic  rind. 
Sterne  follows  next ;  our  last  specimen  of  humour,  and,  wilh  all  his  fau?L<. 
our  best;  ouf  finest,  if  not  our  strongest,  for  Yorick,  and  Corporal  Trim, 
and  Uncle  Tohy^  have  yet  no  brother  but  in  Don  Quixote,  far  as  he  lies 
above  them.    Cervantes  is  indeed  the  purest  of  all  humourists ;  so  gentle  and 
genial,— so  full,  yet  so  ethereal,  is  his  humour,  and  in  such  accordance  vilh 
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ils^lf  and  his  whole  noble  nature.  The  ItalUn  mind  is^  said  toiiboiind  in 
humour ;  yet  their  classics  seem  to  give  us  no  right  emblem  of  it :  except, 
perhaps,  in  Arlosto,  there  appears  littfe  in  their  current  poetry  that  reaches 
the  region .  of  true  humour.  Ill  France,  since  the  days  of  Montaigne,  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  extinct :  Yoltafre,  much  as  ha  dealt  in  ridicule,  never 
rises  into  humour;  and  even  with  Moli^re,  it  is  far  more  an  affair  of  the  un- 
standing  than  of  the  character. 

That,  in  this  poinf,  Richte^  excels  al]  Gennan  authors,  is  saying  much  for 
him,  and  may  be  said  truly.  Lessing  has  humour,— of  a  sliarp,  rigid,  sub- 
stantial, and,  on  the  whole,  genial  sori ;  yet  the  ruling  bias  of  his  mind  is 
to  logic.  So  likewise  has  Wiekuid,  though  much  dihited  by  the  general 
loquacity  of  his  nature,  and  impoverished  still  farther  by  the  influences  of 
a  cold,  meagre,  French seeplicism.  Aiaong  theRamlers,  Gellerts,  Hagedorns, 
of  Frederick  the  Second's  time,  we  find  abundance,  and  delicate  in  kind  too, 
of  that  light  matter  which  the  French  call  pleasantry^  but  little  or  nothing 
thai  deserves  the  name  of  humour.  In  the  present  age,  however,  there 
is  Goethe,  with  a  rich  tnie  vein  ;  and  this  sublimated,  as  it  were,  to  an 
os^eoee,  and  blended  in  still  union  with  his  whole  mind.  Tieck  also, 
among  his  many  fine  susceptibilities,  is  not  without  a  warm,  keen  sense 
for  the  ridiculous ;  and  a  huntouf  rising,  though  by  short  fits,  and  from  a 
much  lowenalmosphere,  to  be  poetic.  But  of  all  these  men,'  there  is  none 
that,  in  depth,  copiousness,  and  intensity  of  humour,  can  be  compared  with 
Jean  Paul.  Be  alone  exists  in  humour;  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being 
iq  it."*  With  him  it  is  not  so.much  united  to  his  other  qualities,  of  intellect, 
fancy,  imagination,  moral  feeling,  as  these  are  united  to  it ;  or  rather  unite 
tbemsehes  to  it,  and  grow  under  hs  warmth,  as  under  their  proper  tempera- 
ture and  climate.  Not  as  if  we  meant  to  assert  that  his  humour  is  in  all 
eases  perfectly  natural  and  pure  ;  nay,  that  it  is  nol  often  extravagant,  un- 
true, or  even  absurd  :  but  still,  on  the  whole,  the  core  and  life  of-  it  ate 
genuine,  subtle,  spiritual.  Not  without  reason  have  bis  panegyrists  named 
him  Jmm  Pan}  der  Einfsige — ''  Jean  Paul  the  Oidy :"  in  one  sense  or  the 
other,  either  as  praise  or  censure,  his  critics  also  must  adopt  this  epithet ; 
for  surely  in  the  whole  oircle  of  literature  we  look  in  vain  for  his  parallel. 
Unite  the  sportfulness  of  Ilabelais,  and  the  best  sensibility  of  Sterne,  with, 
the  earnestness  and  even  in  slight  portions,  the  sublimity  of  Milton ;  and  let 
the  mosaic  brain  of  old  Burton  give  forth  the  workings  of  this  strange  union, 
with  the  pen  of  Jeremy  Bentham. 

To  say  how,  with  so  peculiar  a  natural  endowment,  Richter  should  have 
shaped  his  mind  by  culture,  is  much  harder  than  to  say  that  he  has  shaped 
it  wrong.  Of  affectation  we  will  neither  altogether  clear  him,  nor  very 
loudly  pronounce  Mm  guilty.  That  his  manner  of  writing  is  singular, — 
nay,  in  fact,  a  wild  complicated  Arabesque,  no  one  can  deny.  But  the 
fruV  question  is, — ^how  nearly  does  this  manner  of  writing  represent  his 
Teal  manner  of  thinking  and  existing  ?  With  what  degree  of  freedom  does 
It  aHow  this  particular  form  of  being  to  manifest  itself;  or  what  fetters  and* 
perversions  does  it  lay  on  such  manifestation  ?  For  the  great  law  of  culture 
is  :  let  each  become  all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being  ;  expand,  if 
possible,  to  his  full  growth ;  resisting  all  impediments,  casting  off  all  fb- 
reign,  especially  all  noxious  adhesions ;  and  show  himself  at  length  in 
his  own  shape  and  stalur(%  l>o  these  what  they  may.  There  is  no  uniform 
of  excellence,  either  in  [ihysical  or  spiritual  nature:  all  genuine  things  are 
what  they  ought  to  be.    The  rein-deer  is  good  and  beautiful,  so  likewise 
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13  the  ^[diADt. .  In  1iierft4itf§  it  is  ibe  9aine :  * '  every  mao/'  says  LesaioL 
**  has  bis  own  /style,  like  hi§  ^wn  nose."  True  tliere  june  Doses  <rf  woodeifui 
dimeosioos ;  but  no  nose  eao  be  justly  amputated  by  the  public,— not 
even  the  nose  of  Slawkenbergius  himself ;  so  it  ^^  a  r^al  Bose,  and  no 
wooden  one  put  pn  for  (j^ceptaoya's  sake  and  mere  show. 

To  sfKiak  in  grave  language,  i^essiiig  means,  and  we  agree  with  biin,  Ibai 
the  outward  atyle  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  inward  qualities  of  the  jpirii 
which  it  is  employed  to  body  foclh ;  that  without  prejudice  to  erilical  pro- 
priety, well  uoderfttood,  the  farmer  may  vary  Into  maoy  shapes  ag  the  latter 
varies  ;  that,  in  short,  the  grand  peint  for  a  writer,  js  not  to  be  of  this  or 
that  external  make  and  fashion,  but  in  every  fashion  to  be  genuine,  vigo- 
rous, alive«*-alive  with  his  whole  being,  consciously,  and  for  beneficial 
results. 

Tried  by  tbfs  test,  we  imagine  Ridtiter'^  wild  manner  will  be  found  fos^ 
imperfect  than  many  %.  very  Uime  one.  To  the  man  it  may  not  beunsui^ 
able.  In  that  singular  form  there  is  a  fire,  a  splendour,  a  benign  enetgy, 
which  persuades  us  iotolderanQp,  nay  into  love,  of  bauch  ttiat  inig}U  <lhfi»- 
vidse  offend.  Above  all,  this  man,  alloyed  with  imperfections  as  be  may 
be,  is  consistent  and  coherent :  he-  is  at  one  with  himself ;  he  knou*!^  his 
aims,  and  pursues  ^hem  in  sincerity  of  heart,  joyfully,  and  with  umiividetf 
wiU.  An  h^nnonious  developcment  of  being,  the  first ^and  last  ohjecl  of  al 
true  culture,  has  therefore  been  atlhined;  if  not  completely,  at  least  room 
completely  than  in  one  of  a  thousand  men.  Nor  let  u^  forget,  that  in  suci| 
a  nature,  it  was  not  of  easy  attainment ;  that  where  roticb  wa$  to  be  #ve- 
loped,  some  imperfection  ^ould  be  forgiven.  It  is  true,  the  beaten  pal&s 
of  literature  lead  the  safeliest  to  the  goal  ;  and  (he  Idlont  pleafies  us  most 
which  submits  to  shine  with  new  gracefulness  through  old  fwms.  Kor 
is  the  noblest  a«d  mtost  peculiar  mind  too  nobto  or  peculiar  for  workjog 
by  presicribed  laws :  Sopboctes,  Sbakspeare,  Gcnrantes,  and,  io  itlchter's 
own  age,  Goethe,  how  little  did  they  innovate  op  the  given  forms  of  com* 
poaitioB,  bow  much  In  tfce  spirit  ihey  breathed  into  them  \  All  this  as  true; 
and  Ricbter  musllQse  of  our  esteem  in  proportion.  Mudi,  howerer,  will 
remain ;  and  why  should  we  quarrel  with  tlie  high,  because  it  is  not  Iba 
highest  ?  Richter's  worst  faults  are  nearly  allied  to  )us  best  merits ;  b$ai^ 
chiefly  exuberance  of  good,  irregular  W]uandeimg  of  wealth,  a  <UEB)iiq 
with  ejLcess  of  true  Ught.  These  ttiiaifs  may  be  pardoned  the  more  ruidiiy* 
as  they  are  little  likely  to  be  imitated. 

On  the  whole.  Genius  Jlias  privileges  of  its  own  ;  it  selects  an  orbit  fer 
ilself  ;  and  be  this  never  so  ecoj»ntnc,  if  it  is  indeed  a  celestial  orhit,  ape 
mere  star-gazers  must  at  last  compose  ourselves ;  must  cease  to  cavil  at  H, 
and  begin  to  observe  it,  apd  cflJeulate  its  law^.  Thai  Kichter  is  a  aear 
Planet  in  the  intellectual  heavens,  we  dare  not  affirm ;  an  atmospheria 
Meteor  he  is  not  wholly ;  perhaps  a  Comet,  that,  thou^  -with  loo^ 
•aberralioiM,  and  stirottded  in  a  nebulous  veil,  has  yet  its  place  in  the 
empyrean. 

Of  Riebter's  iodividQal  works,  of  bis  opinions,  his  general  philoso|4*y  of 
life,  we  have  no  room  left  us  tospeak.  Regarding  his  novels,  we  may  say 
that,  except  in  some  few  instances,  and  Chose  chiefly  of  the  shorter  class, 
they  are  «ot  wfcat,  in  strict  language,  we  can  term  unities :  with  much  ««/- 
fuhjmpt^a  of  parts,  K  is  rare  4hat  any  of  them  leaves  on  us  tJie  iRipfe&- 
sion  of  a  perfect,  homogenous,  indivisible  whole.  A  true  work  of  art 
fequires  to  ho/used  in  (he  mind  of  its  creator,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  poured 
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fbrtbfeom  his  iB»agination,  (UioughDot  f ram  hie  pen,)  at  one  tflmiiHaiBediu 
gush.  Richter's  wofks  do  not  always  bear  sufficient  marka  of  bavisg  heea 
In /nrion ;  yet  neither  are  Chey  merely  npettei  together ;  to  aay  the  least, 
they  have  been  welded.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  many  of  his  €hara&* 
ters:  indeed,  more  or  Jess,  to  all  of  them^  except  such  as  are  entirely 

'  hupiorons,  or  have  a  larga  dash  of  humour.  In  this  latter  prorioce, 
certainly,  he  is  at  home ;  a  true  poet,  afnaker :  his  {Kebenkas,  his^hmelzle, 
even  Im  fibe}  and  Jfimfe^n,  are  iifiag  fi^es.  But  in  heroic  persooa^ee, 
passionate,  ipas^ive,  overpowering  as  he  is,  we  have  a^reeiy  ever  a  eora* 
plete  ideal :  aii  has  ool  attained  to  the  loonicealment  of  iis^.  'With  his 
heroines  9g|i<i  he  is  mone  ^wsees^ful ;  they  are  often  true  heroines,  though 
perhaps  with  too  little  variety  of  charaet^ ;  htistling,  buxom  mothers  and 
jbousewives,  v^ith  all  the  caprioes,  perversities,  and  warm  generous  hdpful^ 
oeas  ofwomen ;  or white^  half-an^licisreattires,  meek^Btill,  long-?suffering, 
liigh-*miBded,  of  tend^est  aCCeciioos,  and  hearts  <»>ushed,  yet  uoeomplain** 
ing.  Supernatura}  figures  he  has  not  attempted  ;  and  wisely,  for  he  can- 
not write  without  b^Uef.  Yei  many  times  he  exhibits  an  Imagination  of 
a  siogulwty*  nay,  on  the  whole,  of  a  troth  and  grandeur,  unexampled* 
elsewhere.  In  his  dreams^  there  is  a  mystic  complexity,  a  gloom,  and 
amid  the  dim  gigantic,  half-ghastly  shadows,  gloamings  of  a  wizard  splen- 
dour, which  almost  recall  to  us  the  visions  of  Ezekiel.  By  readers  who 
have  studied  the  Dream  in  the  New^Year'»  Eve,  we  shall  not  be 
mistaken. 

Richtar's  Philosophy,  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest,  both  as  it 
agrees  with  tlie  common  philosophy  of  Germany  aad  disagrees  with  it, 
Viusl  not  be  touched  on  for  the  present.  One  only  observation  we  shall  * 
make  :  it  {^  not  mechanical  or  sceptical ;  it  springs  not  from  the  forum 
or  the  laboratory,  but  Xrom  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  yields 
aa  its  fakoit  produet  a  noble  system  of  Morality,  and  the  firmest  conviction 
of  Reiigipn.  In  this  latter  point,  we  red&on  him  peculiarly  worthy  of 
atudy.  To  a  carejess  reader  ha  might  seem  the  wildest  of  infidels  ;  for 
nothing  can  exceed  the  freedom  wMi  which  he  bandies  to  and  fro  the 
dogmas  of  rehgioo,  nay,  sometimes  the  hi^est  objects  of  Christian  rever- 

.  jNice.  There  are  passages  of  this  sort  whidi  will  occur  to  every  reader  of 
Richter ;  but  \vhich,  not  to  fail  into  the  error  we  have  already  blamed  in 
Madame  de  Stael,  we  shall  refrain  from  quoting.  More  light  is  in  the 
following;  " Or, '*enauires  he  in  his  usual  abrupt  way,  (Note  ioSchmelxle'e 
JMfiMf),  *'  Orane  all  your  M.osques,  Episcopal  Churches,  Pagodas,  Chapels 
of  Ease,  Tabernacles,  and  Pan^ons,  any  thing  else  hut  the  Ethnic  Forecourt 
of  the  Invisible  Temple,  and  its  Holy  of  Solies?"  Yet,  independently  of 
all  dogmas,  nay,  in  spite  of  many,  Richter  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  religious.  A  reverence,  not  a  self-interested  fear,  but  a  noble  re- 
Tevenoe  for  the  apirit  of  all  goodness,  forms  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  cul- 
ture. The  fiery  elements  of  his  nature  have  been  pvirified  under  holy  infltt- 
asoes,  imd  chaateped  by  a  principle  of  mercy  and  humility  into  peace  and 
wellTdoiflg.  An  intenaa  aiid  continual  faith  in  man's  immortality  and 
native  grandeur  accompanies  him  ;  from  amid  the  vortices  of  life,  he  looks 
up  to  a  heaveily  loadrtar ;  the  solution  of  what  is  visible  and  transient,  he 
finds  in  what  is  invisible  and  eternal.  He  has  doubled,  he  denies,  and  yet 
he  believes.  ''When,  in  your  last  hour/*  says  he  (Lewtna,  p.  251.)  ''when 
in  your  last  hour,  (think  of  this,)  all  faculty  in  the  brok(>n  spirit  shall  fade 
^way,  and  die  iiUo  inanity — imagination,  thought,  effort,  enjoyment,^ — ^then 
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at  last  will  the  night-flower  of  Belief  alone  continue  Uooming,  and  refresh 
with  its  perfumes  in  the  last  darkness." 

To  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions,  to  explain  the  grounds,  Ihe 
manner,  the  congruity  of  Richter's  belief,  cannot  be  attempted  here.  We 
recommend  him  to  the  study,  the  tolerance,  and  even  the  praise,  of  all  men 
who  have  enquired  into  this  highest  of  questions  with  a  right  spirit;  in- 
quired with  the  martyr  fearlessness,  but  also  with  the  martyr  reverence,  of 
men  that  love  Truth,  and  will  not  accept  a  lie.  A  frank,  feariess,  hone^, 
yet  truly  spiritual  faith  is  of  all  things  the  rarest  in  our  time. 

Of  writings  which, ^  though  with  many  reservations,  we  have  praised  so 
much,  our  hesitating  readers  may  demand  some  specimen.  To  unbelievers, 
unhappily,  we  have  none  of  a  convincing  sort  tb  give.  Ask  us  nd  to  repre^ 
sent  the  Peruvian  forests  by  three  twigs  plucked  from  them;  or  Ihe  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  by  a  handful  of  its  water!  To  those,  meanwhile,  wiio  wtl^ 
look  on  twigs  as  mere  dissevered  twigs,  and  a  handful  of  water  a^  only  ^ 
many  drops,  we  present  the  following.  It  is'  a  summer  Sunday  nig^t ; 
Jean  Paul  is  taking  leave  ofthe  Hukelum  Parson  and  his  wife ;  like  him,  we 
have  long  laughed  at  them,  or  wept  for  them  ;  like  him  also,  we  are  smI  to 
part  from  them. 

^  We  were  aO  of  us  too  deeply  moved.  We  at  last  tore  ourBeWes  asunder  fnmi  repeaced  en? 
hraces;  ray  friend  retired  with  the  soul  whom  he  loves.  I  remained  alone,  bebio^  him  wilk  tka 
Night. 

*'  And  I  walked  without  aim  through  woods,  through  Tatleys,  ond  over  brooks,  and  throBtk 
sleepiDf;  villages,  to  enjoy  the  great  Night,  like  a  Day.  J  watted,  and  still  looked,  like  the  maxaet, 
lo  the  rttioD  of  midnight,  to  streiigtheo  my  heart  at  the  gleaoiinf  twilight,  at  this  upstittcing 
aurora  ofa  morning  beneath  our  feet.  While  night-butterflies  flitted,  white  Uossons  fluttem^ 
white  stars  fell,  and  the  white  snow-^iowder  hung  sflveiy  in  the  high  Shadow  ofthe  Barth,  which 
reaches  beyond  the  Mood,  and  which  is  our  Night  Then  began  the  Bolian  Harp  of  the  Crcalioa 
to  tremble  and  to  sound,  blown  on  from  above ;  and  my  immortal  Soul  was  a  atrin^  in  this  Haip. — 
The  heart  of  a  brother,  everlasting  Man.  swelled  under  the  everlasting  heaven,  as  the  seaa  swdl 
under  the  sun  and  under  the  moon. — Tiie  distant  village  clocks  struck  midoigbt,  nun^ag,  as  tf 
were,  with  the  ever- pealing  tone  of  ancient  Etemitytf^-The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones  umebed  cold 
«n  my  soul,  and  drove  away  its  blots,  as  dead  hands  beal  eruptfons  of  the  skin. — I  walked  s3en^ 
through  little  hamlets,  and  close  by  their  outer  church-yards,  where  cnunbled  npcast  ooAa-boaivi 
were  glimmering,  wliile  the  once  bright  eyes  that  had  lain  in  them  were  mouldered  into  grey  aihea. 
Couiothought !  clutch  not  like  a  cola  spectre  at  my  heart :  1  look  up  to  the  starry  sky.  and  an  evcr- 
kisting  chain  stretches  thither^  and  over,  and  below;  and  all  is  Life,  and  Warmth,  and  LaiH 
and  all  in  Oodlike  or  God.  .  .  Towards  morning,  I  desired  thy  late  lights,  little  dij  of  vaj  dwel- 
ing,  which  I  belong  to  on  this  side  the  grave:  I  returned  to  the  Earth;  and  in  thy  ateAles  bekod 
the  by-advanced  great  midnight,  it  struck  half  past  two:  about  this  hour,  in  1794,  Mars  went 
down  in  the  west,  and  the  Moon  rose  in  the  cast :  and  my  soul  desired,  in  grief  for  the  noble  warlike 
blood  which  is  still  streaming  oq  the  blos>oms  oi  Spring:  Ah,  retire,  bloody  War,  like  red  Mais; 
and  thou,  still  Peace,  come  forth  like  the  mdd  dividea  Moon !  "'--End  of  Qwnims  Pucieitu 

Such,  seen  through  no  uncoloured  medium,  but  in  dim  remoteoeas,  aod 
sketched  in  hurried,  transitory  outlioe,  are  some  features  of  Jeao  Paul 
Friedrich  Richler  and  his  works.  Germany  has  long  loved  him;  to 
England  also  he  must  one  day  become  known ;  for  a  man  of  this  magnitude 
belongs  not  to  one  people,  but  to  the  world.  What  our  countrymen  may 
decide  of  him,  still  more  what  may  be  his  fortune. with  posterity,  we  will 
not  try  to  foretell.  Time  has  a  contracting  influence  on  many  a  wide-spread 
fame ;  yet  of  Kichter  we  will  say,  that  he  may  survive  much.  There  is  io 
him  that  which  does  not  die ;  that  Beauty  and  Eamestoess  of  soul,  that 
spirit  of  Humanity,  of  Love,  and  mild  Wisdom,  over  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  mode  have  no  sway.  This  is  that  excellence  of  the  inmost  nature  which 
alone  confers  immortality  on  writings ;  that  charm  which  still,  under  e?fry 
defacemeRt,  binds  us  to  the  pages  of  our  own  Hookers,  and  Taylors,  and 
Brownes,  when  their  way  of  Uiought  has  long  ceased  to  be  ours,  and  the 
most  valued  of  their  merely  intellectual  opinions  have  passed  away,  a$  ouis 
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loo  musl  do,  with  the  circumstances  and  events  in  which  they  look  their 
«hape  or  rise.  To  men  of  a  right  mind,  there  may  long  he  in  Ricliter 
much  tliat  has  attraction  and  value.  In  the  moral  desert  of  vulgar  Litora- 
tare,  with  its  sandy  vv^astes,  and  parched,  hitter,  and  too  often  poisonous 
^hrube,  the  writings  of  this  man  will  rise  in  their  irregular  luxuriance,  like 
a  Cluster  of  date-trees,  with  its  greensward  and  well  of  water,  to  refresh  the 
pilgrim^  in  (he  sultry  solitude,  with  nourishment  and  shade. 


SCHILLER  AND  GOBTHE. 


It  is  so  dHlficult  a  mattef,  in  general,  to  get  at  the  truth  with  regard  to 
literary  men,  and  particularly  those  who  have  loftg  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  thfe  eyes  of  the  public,  that  any  authentic  contributions  to  the 
history  of  their  roiuds  must  be  received  with  satisfaction,  though  mingled 
with  mueh  that  is  but  of  ttrifling  or  doubtful  interest.  Biographies,  written 
by  third  parties,  must  always  be  but  unsatisfactory.  The  outward  actions 
may  be  described;  though,  even  as  to  these,  the  picture  must  often  be  dis- 
torted by  erroneous  or  defeclivc  information,  or  discoloured  by  the  peculiar 
feolings,  opinioos,  and  prejudices  of  the  biographer;  but  the  inward  man 
himself,  his  moral  and  intellectual  organization,  can  be  but  feebly,  if  at  all, 

'  indicated  to  our  view.  Auto-biographies,  again,  though  not  liable  to  those 
objections,  are,  in  general,  but  apologies  for  the  particular  views  or  conduct 
of  the  writer.    They  may  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity;  Truth 

•  may  at  first  hold  the  pen ;  but,  somehow  or  other.  Vanity  soon  contrives  to 
wrest  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  to  write  down  whatever  Selt-love,  sitting  con- 
eealM  behind,  is  pleased  to  dictate.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
familiar  letters  written  with  no  eye  to  publication,  in  which,  though  the 

'  writer  is  tnily  painting  his  own  character,  he  does  it  unconsciously ;  and 
where  the  scattered  strokes  which  he  has  traced  first  assume  significance 
and  meaning,  when  they  are  all  collected  and  combined — perhaps  after 
death  has  for  ever  put  a  slop  to  the  chance  of  their  being  retouched  or 
altered  by  the  hand  by  which  they  were  originally  drawn. 

Such,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  Letters  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
with  advantage  to  the  interest  of  the  collection ;  others  are  full  of  details, 
Wbieh^  if  interesting  at  all,  can  only  he  so  from  the  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  they  relate.  Commissions  for  the  purchase  of  carpets — presents  of 
biscuit— -dissertations  on  fine  paper  copies,  and  coarse  paper  copies — and 
covers  for  periodicals,  **  white,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery'* 
— -^thoughts  on  colds  and  meazles,  rheumatism,  and  the  other  ills  which 
poor  Schiller,  in  particular,  was  heir  to — these,  and  many  other  such 
matters  of  no  special  moment,  must  be  put  up  with,  because  the  very 
homeliness  and  familiarity  of  these  details  are  our  guarantee  for  the  con- 
fidential sincerity  of  the  rest.  But  with  these  are  intermingled  acute  and 
profound  observations  on  literature  and  life — free  and  eloquent  speculation 
on  philosophical  opinions^^many  lights  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  their 

•  Briefwechsel  z*i,cli<»n  Schiller  iind  («^eth«>,  in  d.'n  Ja^reo,  1794  bw  1805,  (Gorrcsp«nHence 
hrtwceii  Schiller  and  G  ic'he,  from  1/94  lo  1805.)  G  vcik  8,o.  Siuugarl  uiid  Tubingm.  Ih29.— 
Vol  liii   page  82.     March,  1831. 
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respective  literary  eiat^rprises — their  habitA  of  study  uuicaBaifo«l6om!r^4hm 
hopes  and  fears  as  to  (he  great  ajad  stormy  events,  the  moral  aad  pc^ilkal 
revolutions  which  were  passing  around  them-r-4jtieir  views,  od  some  pointo, 
harmoBizingy-^in  others,  standing  opposed  to  each  other,  io«tsong  eiHilrwl, 
both  in  their  substance  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  adYOcated  and 
illustrated.  Schiller  writes  with  the  carnesijiess,  tbcippeal  fiequeaee,  ao4 
amplitude  of  one  who  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  patient  pro^resshre  in^ 
vestigation.  He  cannot  discuss  his  sulyect  in  a  sentence,  or  content  himself 
with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  his  meaoning.  Goethe,  on  the  oontrary;  leaps 
lightly  from  one  point  of  his  ai^ument  to  another,  and  reaches  Ids  mark 
with  rapidity :  more  con^prehen^ve  in  his  views,  more  difRKfib  in  His 
sympathies,  he  has  more  subjects  that  interest  Mm,  and  less  tkne  t«  hestow 
on  any  one  in  particular;  more  tempered  in  his  feelings,  he  is  often  ealm 
and  composed  where  his  Mend  was  adl  fire  and  vriieBMVee.  Tk«  oae  writes 
with  a  4oica]  energy,  the  other  wjtii  an  almost  epieurean  IranqiiiBity. 

We  have  said  almost,  for  it  would  be  injustice  to  Go6the  to 
him  even  to  tine  best  of  that  seel  4o  which  we  have  alluded.  At  the  lime 
when  he  was  first  brought  intocont  act  with  Schiller,  his  opiBiOBs,  Uleiary 
and  moral,  mi^ht  be  considered  as  pretty  completely  formed ;  aome  Bmdi- 
fication  may  since  have  been  made,  but  the  grand  outlines  ooatume  the 
same.  Already  the  fabric  of  his  mind  displayed  that  mgularffymmetiYaatf 
harmony  of  pa?ts,  which,  as  wben  w^  look  at  St«  Peter's,  nudkos  us  w  a 
moment  forget  its  vaslneas.  The  colossal  and  conQiding  maaaefi  wiueh 
had  at  first  seemed  to  lie  about,  without  connexion^  bad  all,  bjcnUmv' 
and  discipline,  been  built  up,  and  fused  together  with  a  ooBspactaaai  an! 
felicity  of  adjustment,  of  which  literary  history  scarcely  afforAi  a  paraMd : 
noiselessly  and  rapidly  it  had  risen,  almost  like  an  exhalstion,  and  aheady 
stood  proudly  eminent  amidst  the  edifices  which  surrounded  it. 

But  though  the  progress  of  GolHhe's  intellectual  bbuc  bad  sctraeiy  beep 
marked,  the  change  had  indeed  been  almost  a  total  one.  Like  moA  |to- 
found  thinkers,  he  had  had  his  share  of  the  doubts,  the  gloomy  deapaiting 
feelings,  the  thoughts  that  for  a  time  wander  through  eternity,  only  lo  la 
driven  back  again  to  |he  realities  of  life,  and  of  the  despondency  wfam  At 
prospect  of  (he  world,  with  its  many  mysteries  and  contradictions,  awit 
excite  in  every  mind  which  does  not  repose  in  confidence  upon  revaakd 
religion,  and  the  solution  whicli  it  affords,  or  promises,  of  the  perpleiities 
pf  existence.  The  ideas  thus  fermenting  in  his  miad,  were  broo^t  Is  a 
height  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  friend,  lenisalem :  like  water  kmg  oa 
the  point  of  freezing,  they  sprang  into  solidity  by  a  touch,  and 
was  the  result;  and  all  Germany  was  for  a  time  overrun  with 
tures  of  sceptical  gloom,  md  new  editions  of  the  **  Miseries  of  Asnast 
Life." 

But  in  healthy  and  vigorous  minds,  this  state  of  feeling,  tfioiigh  perhaps^ 
like  some  of  those  disorders  to  which  our  bodily  frame  is  subjected,  it  B»y 
|3ven  be  useful  ia  the  ultimate  fermatioa  of  the  oonstitiition,  caoDOt  UA 
long.  The  path  which  at  first  led  us  into  darkness,  if  steadily  ptnoed, 
guides  us  back  again  to  the  day.  We  soon  come  lo  perceive,  Ikst  if  life 
pas  many  evils,  it  has  also  many  oMnforts ;  that  it  is  better  to  bear»  sarf. 
where  we  can,  to  alleviate  those  evils,  than  to  whine  over  them ;  nay,  that 
in  activity,  moral  and  intellectual,  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  many  of 
those  which  appeared  most  formidable ;  that  if  joy  be  transient,  misery  is 
not  immortal ;  if  crime  and  selfishness  too  often  sadden  our  hopes,  some 
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trrit  of  self-devotion,  some  emanatiGn  of  that  benevolence  which  makes  the 
whole  world  jfkin,  evcfr  and  anon  occurs  to  revive  our  confidence,  and  to 
Temiod  u»  that  man  is  not  entirely  of  fhe  earth,  earthy. 

These  considerations  are  forced  upcfn  us  by  our  inlenrcourse  with  our 
Mfe^-men;  norwas  it  possible  that  they  could  long  escape  the  observation 
cif  Goethe,  in  wbom  the  reflective  powers  were  as  ooospicuously  developed 
ttotn  the  first,  a»his  imaginalivelacuhies,  and  in  whom  good  health,  and 
miiiral  cheerfulness,  were  combined.  Accordingly,  the  very  utterance  of 
his  complaints  thfough  the  mouth  of  Werther  seemed  to  have  allayed  his 
Moftlev;  he  had  raved  himself  to  rest;  -and  while  his  countrymen  were 
sHif  enveloped  fn  the  tetapest  he  had  raised,  and  tossing  in  their  cockboats 
0n  a  sM  of  doubt,  with  the  thick  shadow  of  nig^t  overhead,  he,  the  author 
0i  the  «tovm,  had  worked  his  way  through,  and  was  looking  qm'etly  back 
upon  the  vexed  ocean,  with  the  firm  ground  of  reason  beneath  his  feet,  and 
tl^  gsiding  Hght9  ol  Hope  and  Faith  appearing  to  him  again  through  a 
Ihmatii  openings  in  that  still  troubled  but  fast  clearing  sky. 

•  II  i»  not  cfften  that  men  escape  thus  unhurt  from  these  moral  storms.- 
Xbery  generally  leave  some  part  of  their  stores  behind  them  in  their  retreat. 
A  man  like  Toltaire,  for  instance,  attains  tciuiquilllty,  or  an  appearance  of 
fmiquillily,  by  banishing  passion,  and  extracting  from  the  enigma  of 
htAMa  life  nothing  but  materials  for  wit  and  sarcasm,  fiis  sympathy 
wiA  the  grot  and  good,  he  throws  behind  him  for  ever,  as  a  useless  in- 
cmnhiMce.  The  ttatn  whose  better  feetings,  and  stronger  fiiith,  protect 
hifii  from  this  misatistictory  and  hollow  resource,  too  often  forgets  the 
practical  in  the  visionary,  and,  absorbing  himself  in  cloudy  reveries,  loses 
his  sympathy  with  human  life  m  it  is,  with  its  real  interests  and  duties, 
and,  of  course,  Itses  his  hold  on  the  feelings  tod  sympathies  of  his  fellow- 
llie»«  Bfrt  Go^flhe  emerges  from  the  limbo  of  doubt,  without  bating  a  jot 
or  ^crufAe  of  his  varied  gifts.  He  does  not  throw  his  wit  overboard,  in 
otikr  to  save  ,his  pathos;  nor  make  shipwreck  of  his  feeMng,  nor  attempt 
lo  lighten  his  bark  by  getthtg  rid  of  the  heavy  ballast  of  philosophy. 
Qnietly  and  Readily  he  steers  through  all ;  he  only  keeps  a  firmer  hold  of 
Ae  hetm,  and  restores  the  equilibrium  of  his  vessel,  by  balancing  his  anta- 
gonist forces  against  each  other.  He  lands  his  whole  freight  in  safely,  and 
Ibrlhwifh  rebuilds  his  intellectual  home  firom  those  varied  stores,  laying 
lis  foundations  deep  m  the  ^lirii  of  reverence,  cementing  its  broad  and  mas-* 
give  front  by  the  bands  of  reason,  and  gilding  its  airy  and  glittering  pin- 
nacles with  the  sunshine  of  wit  and  graceful  humour.  It  is  the  Holy 
Alliance  of  the  head  and  heart,  in  which  neither  compromises  its  indepen- 
dence, but  each  supports,  and  relieves,  and  elevates  the  other. 

A  change  in  a  man's  speculative  views  soon  gives  a  corresponding  tone 
io  his  wrMing»,  unless  he  be  a  mere  imitator,  who  only  reproduces  the' 
ideas  of  oth^s,  instead  of'  drawing  from  his  own  Stores  of  intellect  and- 
ISseling.    As  society  and  nature  present  themselves  to  our  view,  so  they  are" 
ftf  6eted  back ;-— harmonious  and  consistent,  from  the  well  regulated  mind; 
•^-fiiint  and  wavering,  from  the  vacillating, — perplexed  and  perplexing, 
from  ther  diaordered.    The  checrftd  heart  paififs  the  world  as  it  finds  il,- 
Mke  a  smnny  landscape ;  the  morbid  mind  depicts  it  like  a  sterile  wilderness, 
Mlled  wKh  thick  vapours,  and  dark  ad  th^  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
It  is  the  mirror,  in  Short,  on  which  it  is  caoght,  which  lends  to  the  face  of 
nature  the  aspect  of  its  own  turbulence  or  tranquillity. 

The  softened  spirit  and  calm  extension  of  view  which  had  open^  upon 
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(ioetbe  s  mind  could  not  fail  shorlly  to  maniCeai  i(g  influence  id  his  Ibeo-^ 
rios  of  art  and  composition.  The  clamorous  energy  of  Wertber,  his  vain 
struggles  against  the  rules  of  society,  his  angry  questioning  wilb  his  fate, 
no  longer  suit^witli  his  more  tempered  views ;  nav,  at  the  stormy  ejacula- 
tions he  is  now  almost  tempted  to  smile,  if  he  can  be  moved  to  si^ie  at  ^ay 
thing.  Even  a  rude  sketch  of  the  reality  of  chivalrous  life,  like  Godlz, 
now  appears  to  him  exaggerated — not  perhaps  exaggerated  or  UDirue  in  it- 
self, but  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  art,  which  seeks  to  paint  life  as  a  ifhi4e, 
— not  in  fragments,  but  ip  its  spirits  and  essence,  and  therefore  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  partial  and  local,  but  aspires  after  general  or  uniyersai  trufli. 
We  may  take  a  single  captive  with  Sterne,  shut  him  up  ia  his  dui|§eoo, 
and  ''  send  our  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds ''  with  the  stem  and  iron  trulk 
of  the  picture ;  but  then  it  is  not  a  true  picture  of  life  as  a  whole, — of  IbaC 
life  whose  joy  and  sorrow,  crime  and  virtue,  meanness  and  ma^ifioence. 
jostle  each  other,  and  whidi,  in  its  enlarged  significance  and  moral  meviri^ 
can  only  be  indicated  by  a  work  the  spirit  of  which  is  varied,  and  i»iipered« 
and  comprehensive  as  its  own.  Hence  in  tliese  productions  wbich  cbarac- 
terise  the  second  era  of  GoCthe  s  apprenticeship,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
us  (and  at  first  unquestionably  with  rather  a  disappointed  feeling)  is  the  ab- 
sence of  all  scenes  of  strong  passion ;  when  our  feelings,  sympathizing  with 
the  tale,  are  yielding  themselves  to  his  spell,  he  suddenly,  and  with  appa- 
rent caprice,  leaves  the  point,  and  shoots  off  into  some  devious  alley,  ioto 
which  we  follow  him  at  first  with  reluctance,  till^  without  knowing  how, 
we  feel  ourselves  again  absorbed  in  the  new  prospects  to  which  he  has 
introduced  us.  But  this  is,  after  all,  no  capricious  diversion,  but  the  prac- 
tical exposition  of  that  principle,  which,  considering  every  great  lilerary 
composition  as  in  itself  a  microcosm,  thus  endeavours  to  imitate  the  ever 
shifting  variety  of  life,  and,  passing  with  a  light  touch  over  all  the  cbot^ 
of  feeling,  tries  to  emulate  its  harmony,  and  to  leave  on  the  mind  that  resig- 
nation and  tranquillity  which  arises  from  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  future  destiny  of  man.  Thus,  tranquillity  is  Ihe  grind 
feature  of  Goethe's  matured  w  orks ;  passion  is  always  presented  to  us  in  its 
wane,  rather  than  in  its  crisis;  nothing  engrosses,  notliing  overpow^ers :  his 
sunshines,  dimmed  with  a  gentle  haze,  and  fading  away  into  transparent 
shade,  come  mellowed  and  refreshing  upon  the  eye ; — while,  stealing  io 
upon  the  darkest  spots  in  the  bosom  of  night,  we  can  trace  the  ^immerng 
light  and  ''  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 

Schiller  presents  himself  in  some  points  in  strong  contrast  to  his  frieal 
Many  things  had  concurred  to  retard  in  him  the  growth  of  this  mont 
serenity,  or,  as  it  might  appear  to  many,  indifference ; — to  confine  his 
sympathies  to  a  narrower  channel  and  permanently  to  incline  the  balaoee 
of  his  mind  towards  solemnity  and  earnestness.     He  had  suffered  nrack 
from  poverty,  something  also  from  political  persecution ;  while  illoeas, 
adding  the  evil  of  physical  pain  to  other  sources  of  discomfort,  saddeaed. 
though  it  could  not  suppress,  his  activity  of  mind.  Agitated,  like  Goethe,  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  history,  with  the  same  restless  and  gloomy  spirit  of 
enquiry  and  discontent  with  the  world  around  him,  he  had  given  veat  to 
his  complaints  and  his  doubts  with  the  same  exaggeration,  iu  his  Robbetf 
and  his  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael.     From  this  comfortless  condition 
he  too  had  emerged,  but  not  with  the  same  integrity  ot  all  his  faculties,  or 
with  all  his  wealth  so  unharmed  about  him .  Some  portions  of  it  are  damaged ; 
his  sympathy  with  the. lighter  spirit  of  life  is  damped  for  ever;  nurwill 
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those  ftl<yre8  which  h(f  has  saved  cohere  with  (he  same  compactness  and 
cordial  union  as  in  (he  case  of  Goelhe.  Goe(he,  with  the  world  smiling 
about  him,  with  renewed  health  and  constant  activity,  is  open  to  all  its 
influences,  and,  wUhout  leaving  the  field  of  reality,  can  oppose  its  light 
and  ludicrous  combinations  as  a  counterpoise  to  its  griefs  and  evils.  But 
Schiller,  to  whom  these  views  present  themselves  more  rarely,  and  sicklied 
over  with  (he  cast  of  his  own  mehmcholy,  must  draw  his  topics  of  con- 
solation, not  so  much  from  the  actual  as  the  future,  by  letting  loose  his 
imagination  upon  the  ideal,  and  by  exalting,  spiritualizing,  and  deepening 
the  emotions  with  which  in  real  lib  we  are  familiar.  But,  ever  and  anon, 
^the  spirit  of  deep  reflection,  the  old  Adam  of  metaphysical  enquiry  whidi 
bad  spoken  In  the  mouth  of  Charles  ami  Julius,  comes  over  him;  and  the 
airy  creations  of  the  fancy,  arrested  in  mid  air,  and  suddenly  sul^ected  to 
a  strict  analysis  beneath  the  cold  grey  light  of  philoeophy,  fade  away  into 
unsubstantial  things.  Instead  of  cordially  uniting,  the  reason  and  the 
imagination,  like  Yarro  and  iEmilius  in  the  campaign  against  Hannibal, 
take  (he  command  on  alternate  days,  and  divided  counsels,  and  inconsistent 
and  wavering  execution,  are  too  often  the  natural  resuH.  When  he  writes 
history,  the  poet  is  but  too  visible;  when  he  writes  poetry,  the  dramatist  is 
often  lost  in  the  political  or  ethical  philosopher.  Shut  out  too,  as  it  were, 
by  the  eflects  of  illness,  from  any  sympathy  widi  gayety,  he  had  also 
applied  himself  with  less  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  his  thoughts  moved  in  a  narrower  tract.  None  knew  all  this 
better  than  Sehiller  himself,  nor  better  appreciated  the  extent  of  that  gulf 
which  divrded  his  views  on  these  subjects  from  those  of  his  friend. 

^  Do  not  expect  in  me,"  aajs  he,  in  one  of  his  firBt  letters  (August  1794),  ^any  rery  great  aciual 
wealth  of  ideaB,--4'0T  this  I  mnst  look  to  you.  My  need  and  endeavour  is,  to  maae  much  out  of 
ii'tlla;  and  when  you  are  better  acquainted  with  my  poverty  in  all  which  is  called  acquired  know- 
ledge, you  will  probably  think  that  1  have  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  doing  so  pretty  wt- il.  From 
the  smalbiess  of  my  circle  of  ideas,  I  move  over  it  the  quicker  aad  the  oftener,  make  a  better  use 
of  my  little  means,  and  attain  in  the  form  thftt  muUiplicity  and  variety  which  is  wanting  in  'the 
subject.  You  labour  to  simplify  vour  mighty  world  of  ideaH^  t  seek  varietv  for  my  little  poases- 
aioos.  You  have  to  govern  a  whole  kingdom;  1  only  a  tolerably  reapeetable  family  of  idean,  which 
I  woald  gl«dly  increase  and  mnltiuly  to  a  little  world.  Yonf  mind  works  by  intuition  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree,  and  all  your  tninkioR  powers  appear  to  have  chosen  the  imagination  as  their 
<»mnion  representative,  fn  (ruth,  this  i*  thf  highest  that  man  can  attain,  as  soon  as  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  generaliasing  his  views  and  makine  his  sentiments  legislative,  'l^is  has  been  your  aim» 
and  bow  completely  bave  you  succeeded !  My  understanding  works  far  more  by  symbols,  and  thus 
I  float,  like  an  hermaphrodite,  between  conception  and  perception,  between  rale  and  sentiment. 


often  enough,  that  imagination  destroys  my  abstractions,  and  cold  understanding  my  verse.  Qh  I 
if  I  could  only  brcome  so  far  master  of  both  powers  thnt  I  could  with  free<lom  assign  bounds  to 
cacby  my  lot  would  be  enviable ;  but,  alas !  now  when  I  first  liegin  to  know  and  to  use  my  moral 
strength,  disease  threatens  to  undermine  my  physical  powen.'' 

Though  Schiller  speaks  thus  disparagingly  of  his  own  genius,  compared 
-with  that  of  his  rival,  in  whom  he  seemed  (o  consider  all  the  mental  powers 
as  blended  in  the  most  desirable  proportions,  and  with  the  most  intimate 
union,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  own  views,  as  embodied  in  his  works, 
were  likely  to  be  at  least  as  popular  as  the  more  rcfmed  and  subtle  views  of 
Goethe.  Both  are  idealists ;  but  the  ideal  of  the  one  consists  in  repose  arising 
from  variety  and  quick  succession  of  emoliuns,  none  of  which  are  allowed  to 
liecome  predominant  or  lasting;  that  of  the  other  in  the  entire  banishment 
or  sequestration  of  some  cla-f^es  of  ideas,  and  the  refining  or  rendering  more 
iatense  those  which  remain  to  be  developed.  Wc  are  not  here  teenier 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  truth  of  these  views  (that  would  be 
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H  matter  by  do  means  to  be  discussed  in  a  few  pages) ;  but  it  is  obmois  Ant 
tbe  lattet  is  the  one  niost  likely  to  be  understcMMl  and  appreciated  J>y  the 
great  class  to  whom  poetry  must  be  directed.  The  first,  it  reqniicsan  effort 
to  uaderstaod  and  to  sympathize  wHh ;  we  most  seek  m  it  an  esalerie  pur* 
^se  berfond  the  mere  interest  arising  from  tbe  evenfli  delineated ;  and,  afler 
all,  it  canooi  be  denied,  that  the  effect  is  as  often  shadowy  and  theatrkai  as 
profound,  and  that  the  Whole  hangs  too'  much  in  the  same  mietapborical  at- 
mosphere as  the  types  and  figures  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Ac- 
cordingly^ auch  wae  very  much  th«  feeling  with  wliich  flodthe's  "FUgreas/' 
hia  Wittielm  Mei^ter's  Apprentrceship,  was  received ;  .aod  CTeii  now  we 
aospeet  that,  by  the  mass  6f  readers,  it  is  praised  more  because  it  hears  the 
name  of  Sro^the,  tlvan  from  any  great  sympathy  witfn  the  tiewa  upeii  which 
it  appears  to  be  constructed. 

Schitler^s  actual  viewaof  composition,  whatever  might  be  his  admiration 
lor  Go^the'sT  theoretically,  were  far  more  popular.  He  who  ran^  niight  read 
4hem.  They  wete  only  a  transcript  of  the  emotions,  feelings,  attd  pasooiBS 
of  life^-'soiiiewhat  purified  and  heightened  a  little  with  the  colours  of  poe- 
try r  bnt  clothed  in  do  masquerade  garb,  nor  shorn  of  any  of  their  force,  nor 
^ibited  in  any  elaborate  seqoence  and  contrast  to  suit  soinc^  particolar 
view;— ^  section,  in  short,  from  life,  instead  of  a  philosophical  epitome  a( 
ite  leading  features.  He  moted  the  mind,  and  strong  eoaotioo  is  always 
pleasQfe ;  he  appealed  to  the  best  sympaftiies  of  our  nature,  and  hi»  eneiigelie 
sfpeal  id  rarely  onanswered  :  and  if,  in  one  sense,  teas  wi^dom^  is  embodied 
in  them,  if  his  lessom  aire  lesa  adapted  to  aH  circumstances,  if  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  they  ttt^  gi^ti  wkh  nfiore  efnergy  and  disttindneaa.  ETeii  tte 
comparative  limitation  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  conversant  was  in 
one  sense  favourabie  to  his  purpose ;  lor  Go^e  seems  loo  ofteR  to  start  front 
his  subject,  to  hover  for  a  time  over  some  of  the  collateral  topics,  in  aff  of 
which  his  mind  was  interested,  while  Schiller  moves  straight  forward,  tam- 
ing neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  though  emharrassed  a  liivle 
by  the  trappings  which  he  wore  tor  a  lime,  gaining  his  mark  at  last  withf 
unerring  certainty. 


MISS  EDGEWORTH.* 


Miss  Edgeworlh  belongs  (o  a  class  of  writers  who  tire  loss  liable  to  fiailiirRff 
ftian  most  ot  those  who  adveirture  in  the  public  pursuit  of  excellence  or 
distinction.  Her  works  are  not  happy  effusions  of  fancy,  or  casual  inspi- 
fationa  of  geniiis.  There  is  nothing  capricious  at  acddental  about  them ; 
trut  thery  arc  the  mature  aud  seasonable  fruits  of  those  factilties  that  work 
the  surest  and  continue  the  longest  in  vigour,— of  powerful  sense  and  niea 
moral  perception,  joined  to  a  rare  and  invaluable  talent  for  the  (4)servaffon 
Ijhid  display  of  human  character,— tempered,  in  its  wholesowie  exercise, 
with  far  mor^  indulgonce  to  its  less  glittering  qualittcs  Uian  nsoaliy  falls  Is 
ttkei  \&l  of  those  who  arc  gified  with  so  quick  a  sense  oC  its  weaknesa  mi 
folly.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  tliese  are  the  least  precarronsas  weJfaS 
the  mosi  iwipor(am  of  all  file  faculties  which  belong  to  our  frait  oature;  and 
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are'  not  only  for  the  most  part  at  the  cosinand  of  Ih^ir  possessor,  but  can 
seldom  be  called  into  aclion  without  diffusing  their  beoeficial  influence  to 
olhcrs. 

But  though  Miss  Edgeworth  can  never  absolutely  fail  in  her  endeavours 
to  excel,  because  she  can  never  be  either  silly  or  absurd,  it  doe^  not  follow 
that  she  should  always  be  equally  suc^ssful,  or  that  all  her  productions 
should  be  interesting  and  amusing  alike.  Sometimes  the  subjects  afford  but 
little  scope  either  for  interest  or  amusement ;— and  sometimes  the  moral  les- 
sons she  wishes  to  inculcate  are  of  a  sort  which  do  not  admit  of  those  embel-*- 
lishments  which  are  most  suited  to  her  genius. 

The  key,  indeed,  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in  her  writings,  whether  in  the 
way  of  excellence  or  defect,-^that  which  distinguishes  her  from  other 
writers  of  kindred  powers  of  judgment  and  invention,  is,  that  the  duties  of 
a  M<mil  Teacher 9xe  always  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  Itis  impossible, 
we  think,  to  read*  ten  pages  in  any  df  her  writings,  without  feeling,  not 
ooly  that  the  whole,  but  that  every  part  of  them,  was  intended  to  do  good ; 
— and  that  she  has  never  for  an  instant  allowed  herself  to  forget,  that  the 
great  end  and  ahn.of  her  writing  was-— not  to  display  her  own  talents,  or 
to  court  popularity  by  brilliant  effect, — ^but  to  make  her  readers  substan- 
tially belter  and  happier; — not  only  to  correct  fatal  errors  of  opinion^to 
soften  dispositions  and  remove  prejudices  unfriendly  to  happmess — but  to 
display  wisdom  and  goodness  at  once  in  their  most  engaging  and  familiar 
aspeets-^o  raise  to  thfiir  proper  rank  and  importance  those  humbler  virtues 
on  which  the  felicity  of  ordinary  life  so  essentially  depends-*— and  to  show 
how  easy  and  agreeable  the  loftiest  principles  and  the  highest  intellectual 
attainments  may  be  in  practice,  by  representing  them,  as  they  are  in  truth 
most  comnkonly  to  be  found,  united  with  the  gayest  temper,  and  the  most 
simDle  aad  amiaMe  manners. 

tIo  nobler  or  more  worthy  end  certiaiinly  could  be  proposed  to  any  human 
endeavours ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Miss  Edgeworth's 
writings  will  probably  think  most  highly  of  her  success  in  the  pursuit  of  it : 
and  yet  it  is  to  flie  anr^axed  intensity  of  this  pursuit  that  we  think  almost 
aH  her  faults  are  to  be  referred.  It  is  this  which  has  given  to  her  composi- 
tions something  of  too  didactic  a  manner, — and  brought  the  moral  of  her 
slories  too  obtrusively  forward,— and  led  her  into  repetitions  that  are  some- 
what wearisome,  anddiscussions  too  elementary,  and  exaggerations  too  im- 
probable,— ^that  has  lowered  the  tone,  in  short,  of  her  infinitely  varied  and 
original  fictions  to  some  affinity  With  that  of  ingenious  apologues  invented 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  given  at  times  an  air  of  childishness  and 
poorness  to  the  result  of  the  finest  observations,  and  the  profoundest  views 
of  human  nature.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  such  works  produced, 
imdeT  the  disadvantages  and  restraints  of  so  severe  a  method.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  freedom,  the  grace,  and  the  boldness 
of  her  invention  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  pithy  illustration  of  some  moral 
aphorism,  or  the  importunate  enforeement  of  some  salutary  truth. 

Nor  has  the  effect  been  merely  to  lessen  the  fame  of  the  author,  and  the 
delight  of  her  intelKgent  readers; — we  suspect  it  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
also  to-defeat,  in  a  considerable .  degree,  the  very  end  to  which  so  much  has 
been  thus  resolutely  sacrificed.  Persons  of  full  age  revolt  from  instruc- 
tion presented  in  too  direct  and  officious  a  form, — and  take  it  amiss  to  have 
a  plain  lesson,  however  much  needed,  driven  into  them  in  so  persevering 
and  unrelenting  a  manner ;  and  the  very  exaggerations  and  repetitions  which 
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afeiDtended  to  give  forqe  and  eSect  to  (he  warning,  are  apt  to  make  il  less 
impressive,  by  making  it  less  probable.  As  they  now  stand,  (be  greater 
part  of  her  Tales  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  or  climax  of  instances,  in 
which  some  moral  or  intellectual  defect  produces  disastrous  consecpences — 
a  continued  succession  of  ca(astrophes,  arising  out  of  (he  same  causes,  and 
lerminatingin  the  same  general  results.  Jneach  of  these  stones,  we  have 
little  more  than  an  enlargement  of  a  character  conceived  like  one  of  La 
Bruy6re's, — and  illustrated  by  a  similar  train  of  extreme  cases  and  stnkiiig 
exemplifications ; — a  method  perfectly  unexceptionable,  when  the  object  is 
merely  to  give  a  strong  and  distinct  impression  of  the  character  itself,  but 
liable  to  great  objection  when  applied  to  a  series  of  adventures  that  are 
meant  to  be  probable,  and  to  produce  their  moral  effect  by  the  soggestioo 
of  truth  and  reality.  Some  of  the  Tales,  indeed,  involve  this  delect,  if  ilbe 
one,  in  their  very  structure  and  conception — and  announce  it  plainly 
enough  in  the  tities  which  they  bear.  The  best  of  these  \b  thai  entitled 
'*  To-morrow  :" — the  worst  **  Murad  the  Unlucky."  But  in  all  which  aim 
at  a  more  extended  delineation  of  life  and  manners,  this  limitation  of  ttie 
interest  is  botii  unnatural  and  unwise.  No  long  series  of  interestiog  occor- 
rences  ever  turned  in  reality  upon  one  vice  or  Jolly,  or  presented  us  with 
one  flaw  of  character  as  the  spring  and  origin  of  all  the  disasters  that  ensue. 
Nor  are  the  moral  lessons,  of  which  such  occurrences  may  be  made  the 
vehicle,  at  all  more  likely  to  be  eflectual,  from  this  exclusive  ailentioo  to 
one  only  of  the  morbid  propensities,  of  which  we  may  be  thus  agreeably 
admonished.  The  systematic  teachei*  of  ethics  may  find  it  convenient  to 
take  the  vices  and  virtues  successively  and  apart,  and  to  treat  of  each  in 
its  order-^^just  as  the  systematic  teacher  of  grammar  takes  the  prepositioiB 
and  conjunctions.  But  as,  when  the  scholar  is  advanced  into  prmeiiee, 
all  the  parts  of  speech  are  jumbled  again  together,  as  in  ordinary  dfecoorse; 
so,  when  the  object  is  to  give  practical  impressions,  with  a  view  to  real  life, 
il  would  seem  expedient  to  exhibit  all  the  mingled  principles  of  action  Ihat 
are  found  actually  to  govern  human  conduct,  or  to  a£fect  human  felicity: 
— «nd  the  most  useful  tale  for  improvement,  as  well  as  the  ino6l  agreeable 
for  unimprovable  readers,  must  be  that  which  presents  os  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  ^aracters,  and  places  before  us  the  consequences  of  the  g^lesl 
number  of  peculiar  propensities.  Upon  Miss  E.'s  present  system,  there  are 
several  of  her  stories  which  can  be  of  use,  we  should  think,  but  to  a  verr 
small  number  of  patients;  and  we  really  cannot  help  thioking  tbat  it  was 
as  litde  worth  her  while  to  provide  a  corrective  for  gentlemen  who  havean 
antipathy  to  Jews,  or  ladies  who  have  prejudices  againt  French  gOTeraesses, 
as  it  would  be  for  an. eminent  physician  to  compound  an  infallible  plasler 
for  scratches  on  the  first  joint  of  the  littie  finger  exclusively. 

Her  excessive  care  for  the  moral  utility  of  her  works,  has  also  injured 
them  in  another  way.  The  substantial  happiness  of  life,  qoAHibt,  depends 
more  upon  justice  and  prudence,  than  opon  genius  and  generosUy-r-upon 
ordinary  and  attainable  qualities,  in  short,  than  on  lofty  tod^lieroic  ones. 
But  the  interest  we  take  in  these  as.observers,  is  Justin  an  opjriisite  propor- 
tion ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  so  fearful  of  misleading  her  readas 
into  any  unprofitable  or  dangerous  admiration,  that  she  has  almost  entirely 
excluded  the  agency  of  the  higher  passions,  and  applied  all  the  resooroes^^ 
her  genius  to  recommend  the  hiuabler  practices  of  fair  dealing  and  siftcenty 
— ^industry,  good  temper,  firmness  of  character,  and  friendly  offices.  She 
has  accordingly  reconmiended  them  most  powerfully ;  and  this  age  and  the 
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Aexl  are  largely  indebted  to  her  exertions,  and  will  long  pro&t  by  their 
effects ; — but  her  wntiogs  would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  more  at- 
tractive if  she  had  dealt  oceasionally  in  deeper  and  more  tumultuous  eno- 
tioss,  and  exhibited  her  ckaFaclers  in  situations  more  full  of  distress  and 
agilation,  and  under  the  influence  of  feelings  more  vehement  and  over- 
whelming than  she  has  generally  thonghl  it  safe  to  meddle  with.  Except 
in  the  case  of  her  Irish  rustics,  she  has  hardly  ever  aecribed  any  burst  of 
natural  passion,  or  any  impulse  of  reckless  generosity,  to  her  characters. 
The  rest  of  her  favourites  are  all  well  behaved,  considerate,  good-natured 
people,  who  are  never  in  any  very  terrible  danger,  either  from  within  or 
from  without,  and  from  whom  little  more  is  required  than  might  be  expected 
from. any  ottiar  well-disposed  and  well-educated  persons  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. , 

The  greater  interest  and  attraction  of  stronger  passion  cannot,  of  course, 
be  disputed ;  but  we  are  a  little  sceptical  here  also,  as  to  the  supposed  dan* 
ger  or  iouUlity  of  such  exhibitions.  It  is  a  great  thing,  certainly,  to  make 
a  man  wise  iot  himself;  but  it  is  still  greater,  and  not  less  -raiportant,  to 
make  him  qnderst^d  that  there  are  feeliqgs  stronger  than  selfish  feelings, 
and  joys  of  more  valu«  than  selfish  enjoyments.  One  half  of  mankind  is 
condemned  to  perpetual  debasement,  by  never  having  been  made  to  com- 
prehend the  delight  of  generosity,  or  the  elevation  of  a  devoted  affection  ; 
and,  to  give  them  this  sense,  we  must,  in  general,  set  before  them  some 
strong  and  even  exaggerated  representation  of  Ihe  reality.  The  occasions  for 
such  emotions  are  but  of  rare  occurrence, Jndeed,  in  ordinary  life;  and  the 
habits  ttf  mind  that  would  render  them  common,  would  no  doubt  be  perni- 
cious if  Ihey  were  to  become  predominant.  But  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
this  practical  result.  Pupils  in  this,  as  in  every  other  school,  always  lag 
bebiod  their  teachert,  and  fall  Car  short  of  their  patterns.  A  dancing- 
naster  turns  out  his  toes  more  than  enough,  and  holds  himself  ridiculously 
srect,  that  bis  disciples  may  do  both  moderately ; — and  examples  of  extra- 
^'agant  generosity,  or  imprudent  affection,  are  likely  to  be  imitated  with 
:he  same  abatements.  It  may  often  be  necessary,  by  a  strong  impulse,  to 
"oase  the  kinder  and  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature;  but  it  can  scarcely  ever 
>e  requisite  to  suggest  those  selfish  considerations  by  which  they  may  be 
[ept  within  bounds.  .  In  spite  of  our  metaphysical  moralists,  we  are  firmly 
(^"snaded  that  our  hearts  are  practically  softened  by  being  made  to  sym- 
pathize even  with  imaginary  sorrow ;  and  cannot  help  thinking, .  that  the 
irst  tears  which  a  pathetic  and  powerful  \^Titer  draws  from  a  rude  nature, 
re  pledges  of  its  pennanent  refinement.  The  occasional  appearance  of 
^fty  and  energetic  characters  on  the  scenes  of  r^l  life,  is  allowed  to  raise 
!ie  general  standard  of  sentiment  in  the  age  and  nation  to  which  they  be- 
>ng,  even  though  they  should  trespass  in  many  points  upon  the  ordinary 
ules  of  prudence  and  morality,  and  present  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
rhich  it  would  be  by  no  means  convenient  to  meet  in  our  common  acquaint- 
nce.  Now,  the  heroes  of  fiction  stand  nearly  in  the  same  predicament, 
od  perform  nearly  the  same  functions  for  their  reader;  and  we  are  in- 
'ined  to  think,  that  the  mischief  they  may  do  by  the  seducing  example  of 
leir  extravagance,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  force  with  which  they 
>use  our  sluggish  sensibility,  and  the  feelings  they  so  nobly  impress  of  a 
>bler  use  and  a  higher  reli^  of  life  than  can  be  found  in  its  vulgar  pres- 
ort ty.  In  Miss  Edgeworlh,  however,  we  meet  with  little  that  can  be 
lied  heroic--*and  nothing  that  is  romantic  or  poetical.    She  is  so  much 
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afraid  of  seducing  her  pupils  from  llio  practical  daties  of  social  life,  that  she 
wiU  not  even  borrow  a  grace  from  the.  loveliness  of  nature ;  and  has  neither 
expressed  herself,  nor  exemplified  in  any  of  her  characters,  that  sympathy 
with  rural  beauty,  that  sense  of  the  expression  of  the  great  or  ma^stic  fea- 
tures of  the  universe,  of  which  the  author  of  Waverley  and  tfie  Antiquary 
has  made  so  admirable  an  use,  and  turned  to  such,  account  evjen  for  the 
moral  effect  of  his  story.  There  is  more  of  this  feeling  in  one  speech  of  Uic 
Ochiltree,  than  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  now  before  us. 

Since  we  have  begun  to  notice  her  faults,  we  may  as  well  make  an  eni 
of  them.  Those  of  which  we  have  now  spoken,  we  ascribe  to  her  system, 
— her  rigid  rejection  of  every  thing  that  does  not  teach  a  safe  and  practical 
moral  lesson.  There  are  others  which  we  should  be  disposed  lo  refer  io  her 
sex.  With  all  her  sound  sense  and  intelligence,  it  is  plain  that  she  is  not 
at  all  at  home  in  the  representation  of  public  transactions,  or  the  actual 
business  of  men. .  She  is  not  only  incapaUe  of  dealing  with  battles  and  ne- 
gotiations, like  the  great  author  to  whc^  we  have  just  alluded ;  but  has 
evidently  no  more  than  a  derivative  and  conjectural  knowledge  of  the  way 
in  which  political  intrigues,  and  private  and  public  business,  are  aetoally 
managed.  She  understands  well  enough  how  politicians  speak  in  Ihediaw- 
ing-room,  and  in  what  way  their  habits  of  business  affect  their  manners  in 
society ;  but  her  conceptions  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  actual  coodael 
are  plainly  derived  from  coryecturo  alone,  and  often  bear  no  yery  near  re- 
semblance to  the  reality.  She  has  an  uniucky  fondness,  too,  for  showioi; 
hesr  acquaintance  with  Ibe  profession  of  the  law,  and  repeatedly  goes  out  of 
her  way  to  describe  as  feats  of  great  legal  dexterity  and  acnte^ess,  things 
quite  puerile  or  impossible.  The  influence  of  sex,  too,  has  narrowed  the 
tield  of  her  invention  in  olhor  particulars,— where  this  limilatioo  is  less 
perhaps  lo  bo  regretted ; — female  Delicacy  has  prevented  her  from  complet- 
ing in  all  their  parts  those  pictures  of  personal  profligacy,  and  its  con- 
sequences, which  the  nature  of  her  moral  design  leads  her  so  often  to  por- 
tray ;  and  female  Gentleness  has  disabled  her  firom  represenlkig,  and  perhaps 
from  conceiving,  the  extent  of  brutal  ferocity  of  which  man's  nature  is 
pable,  and  from  whic^,  as  well  as  from  other  vices,  it  requires  not 
frequently  to  be  warned.- 

It  is  perhaps  invidious  to  mention  other  faults, — e^)ecially  as  we  have 
nothing  else  to  ascribe  them  to  byul  the  ordinary  imperfections  of  Inrano 
nature.  But  we  must  venture  to  tell  l^fiss  £.,  that  most  of  her  amiahle 
young  ladies  are  a  little  loo  wise  and  peremptory — and  are  apt,  in  their  re- 
partees, to  be  rather  pert  than  digniiied.  Indeed,  we  cannot  say  we  ex- 
ceedingly relish  her  smart  sayings  in  general, — ^which  are  sometimes  neither 
very  new  nor  very  elegant.  Tiiere  are  also  some  glaring  improbabililifs 
hazarded  now  and  then,  to  bring  about  her  catastrophes — a  fault  that  is 
rendered  particularly  striking  by  the  sober,  familiar,  and  authentic  air  at 
most  of  her  narratives.  Where  the  general  strain  of  the  fable  is  romantk 
c^nd  extravagant,  a  little  ^cess  in  the  marvellous  does  not  startle  or  oQcnd ; 
Kut  we  feel  it  at  once  as  a  capital  defect,  where  (he  great  charm  of  the  work 
consists  in  tho  truth  and  accura*cy  of  its  represantalionft,  and  ia  that  chasle 
and  judicious  invention  whioh  enables  us  to  go  along  with  the  story  nib- 
out  any  violent  suppositions,  or  any  great  effort  of  forgetfulness  as  to  flie 
realities  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  faults  of  this  distinguished  writer,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  perhaps  loadd,  that  they  are  almost  entirely  eflaoed  byheret* 
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cellences: — nor,  after  what  we  hiave  so  often  staled  with  regard  to  her,  can 
it  be  requisite  to  say  in  what  we  think  these  excellences  consist.  Her 
admirable  sense^-'her  kindness  of  heart — ^her  manreUous  powers  of  inven- 
tion, that  make  it  difficult  16  discover  a  single  p&agiarism,  even  from  herself, 
in  the  forty  voltimos  of  her  works — the  inimitable  humour,  truth,  and 
beauty  of  her  trails  of  national  character,  displaying  not  only  a  thorough 
knowledge,  but  an  aflbcltonate  love  of  Ireland,  and  a  eoncern  for  her 
happiness,  which  cannot  be  for  ever  unfruitful — ^her  intimate  acquaintance 
and  generaus  sym  palhy  with  the  feehngs  and  hattts  of  the  lower  and  middling 
classes  of  the  people — ^her  clear.  Indulgent,  aijd  rational  views  of  the  di- 
versity oT  human  character  and  its  causes — and  the  rapidity,  accuracy,  and 
brevity  of  her  sketches  of  all  its  variations ; — Uiese  are  among  the  most 
prominent  of  her  merits,  and  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  place  her  among 
the  most  meritorious  writers  of  the  age  she  was  destined  to  improve.  * 


MADAME  DE  STAEL.f 


When  we-say,  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  decidedly  the  most  eminent  li- 
terary female  of  her  ^e,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  others 
whose  writing^  are  of  more  direct  and  indisputable  utility — who  are  dis- 
tii^uished  by  greater  justness  and  sobriety  of  thinking,  and  may  pretend  to 
have  conferred  more  practical  benefits* on  the  existing  generation.  But  it  is 
ioDpossible,  we  think,  to  deny,  that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as  well 
as  a  more  dangerous  career ; — that  she  has  treated  of  subjeetf  of  far  greater 
difficulty,  and  far  more  extensive  interest^  and  even  in  her  failures  has  fre- 
quently given  indication  of  greater  powers  than  have  sufficed  for  the  success 
of  her  more  prudent  eon  temporaries.  While  other  female  Writers  have 
contented  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  embelli^ing  or  explaining 
the  truths  which  the  more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex  had  previously 
eatablished, — in  making  knowledge  more  familiar,  or  virtue  more  engaging, 
^-or,  at  most,  in  mulliplying  the  finer  distinctions  which  may  be  detected 
about  the  boundaries  of  taste  or  of  morality, — and  in  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  the  minor  virtues  totho  general  happiness  of  life, — this  dis- 
tinguished person  has  not  only  aimed  at  extending  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and  rectifying  the  terrors  of  received  opinions  upon  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  has  uniformly  applied  herself  to  trace  out  the  ope- 
ration of  general  causes,  and  by  combining  the  past  with  the  present,  and 


woman  of  commanding  (alent,  extensive  ioformntion,  and  sound  principles,  has  ei^capcd  those  savage 
And  umoanly  attacks  which  some  of  our  literary  censom.  In  tlie  envenomed  spirit  of  party,  have 
l«ven«d  at  the  characters  and  fame  of  other  female  writers  not  less  distinfcuished  for  their  genius* 
and  acquireinentti.  The  Quarterly  Review,  nolwithstandinf;  its  implacable  antipathy  to  Lady 
Morgan,  ha«  do»ie  ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  Mils  Edgcworth.   The  critique  on  **  Patronage,^ 

useful 
availed 

page  100.     VoV.  Kxii.  page  416. '  Vol.  xxxiv.  page  121. "  Vol.  h*.  page  447.-^ee  also.  Appendix, 
No.  II.  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

-|-  Madame  de  Stael—Sur  la  Litt»^rnl«rr  — Vol.  x\i  ydf^v  J.  1913  j  and  Vol.  xxx.  page  275. 
September,  IS  18. 
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pointing  out  the  connexion  and  reciprocal  action  of  all  co-eiisteot  pheno- 
mena, to  develop  the  harmonious  system  which  actualhf  prerails  io  Ibe 
apparent  chaos  of  human  affairs ;  and  to  gai^  something  like  an  assurance 
as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  towards  which  our  thoughts  are  so 
anxiously  driven,  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  the  generous  priociples  of  oar 
nature. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  writer  who  has  made  web 
bold  and  vigorous  attempts  to  carry  the  generalizing  spirit  of  true  philosophy 
into  the  history  of  hterature  and  manners,  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently  unaccountable  diversilyofnatioiia! 
taste,  genius,  aud  morality/ by  connecting  them  with  the  political  structure 
of  society,  the  accidents  of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the  variety 
of  creeds  and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter  works,  this  spirit  is  indicated 
chiefly  by  the  force  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  general  obseitatloiH 
with  which  Ihey  abound;  and  which  strike  at  once,  by.  their  justuessaod 
novelty,  and  by  the  great  extenl  of  their  application.  They  prove  also  in 
how  remarkable  a  degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  embodying  in  one 
himinous  position  those  sentiments  and  impressions  which  float  UDquestiooed 
and  undefined  over  many  an  understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  a  bias  to  the  conduct  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  so  nrach  as 
aware  of  their  existence.  Besides  all  this,  her  Novels  bear  testimony  lolhe 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  her  observation  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of  those  dark  and  secret  workings  of 
the  heart,  by  wl)ich  misery  is  so  often  elaborated  from  the  pure  elements 
of  the  affections.  Her  knowledge,  however,  we  must  say,  seems  to  be 
more  of  evil  than  of  good.  The  predominating  sentiment  in  her  fictions i«, 
despair  of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue;  and  their  interest  is  founded 
almost  entirely  on  the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  heartlessness  of  po/ished 
man.  The  impression  which  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  therefore,  though 
powerfully  pathetic,  is  both  painful  and  humiliating;  at  the  same  lime  thai 
it  proceeds,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double  error  of  suppoang 
that  the  bulk  of  intelligent  people  are  as  selfish  as  those  victims  of  fashion 
and  philosophy  from  whom  her  characters  are  selected ;  and  that  a  sensibility 

to  unkindness  can  survive  the  extinction  of  all  kindly  emotions. 

•  »  *  ♦  ♦  »  * 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  tlrat  we  tliink  of  Madame  de  Staelr— ««d 
yet  we  must  say,  that  we  think  her  the  most  powerful  writer  that  her 
country  has  produced  since  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau— and  ^ 
greatest  writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  tinne  or  any  country  has  produced. 
Her  taste,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  pure ;  and  her  style  is  too  irregular  and 
ambitious.     These  faults  may  even  go  deeper.     Her  passion  for  ^eet  wd 
the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  it  naturally  produces,  have  probably  inter- 
fered occasionally  with  the  soundnessof  her  judgment,  and  given  a  suspicious 
colouring  to  some  of  her  representations  of  fact.    At  all  events,  ihey  ba>e 
rendered  her  impatient  of  the  humbler  task  of  completing  her  eiplaoatory 
details,  or  stating  in  their  order  all^tlie  premises  of  her  reasonings.  Sbe 
gives  her  history  in  abstracts,  and  her  theories  in  aphorisms:— and  "^^ 
greater  part  of  her  works,  instead  of  presenting  that  systematic  unify  fr^" 
which  the  highest  degrees  of  strength  and  beauty  and  clearness  must  eier 
be  derived,  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  collection  of  striking  fragment^ 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  repetition  does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect  ot 
a  good  deal  of  inconsisfency.    In  these  same  works,  however,  whether »« 
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consider  them  as  fragments  or  as  systems,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  are  'more  original  and  profound  observations — more  new  images-— 
greater  sagacity  combined  vfiih  higher  imagination — and  more  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and  the  literature  of  her  contem- 
poraries— than  in  any  other  author  we  can  now  remember.   She  has  great 
eloquence  on  all  subjects;  and  a  singular  pathos  in  representing  those 
bitterest  agonies  of  the  spirit  in  which  wretchedness  is  aggravated  by  re- 
morse, or  by  regirets  that  partake  of  its  character.    Though  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  say  that  we  agree  in  all  her 
c^inions,  or  approve  of  all  her  sentiments.     She  overrates  the  importance 
of  Literature,  either  in  determiniog  the  character  or  effecting  the  happiness 
of  mani^ind ;  and  she  theorizes  too  confidently  on  its  past  and  its  niture 
history.    On  subjects  like  this,  we  have  not  yet  facts  enough  for  so  much 
philosophy;  and  must  be  contented,  we  fear^  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to 
call  many  things  accidental,  which  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  refer  to 
determinate  causes.    In  her  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her  notions  of 
the  wisdom  of  private  life,  wejhink  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous. 
She  makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  a  great  deal  too  indispensable ; 
and  varnishes  over  all  her  pictures  too  uniformly  with  the  glare  of  an  extra- 
Tagant  or  affected  enthusiasm.    She  represents  men,  in  short,  as  a  great 
deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are-^and 
seems  to  respect  them  the  more  for  it.     In  her  politics  she  is  far  more 
Unexceptionable.    She  is  every vyhere  the  warm  friend  and  animated  advo- 
cate of  liberty— *and  of  liberal,  practical,  and  philanthropic  principles.    On 
these  subjects  we  cannot  blame  her  enthusiasm,  which  has  nothing  in  it 
vindictive  or  provoking ;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy  than  to  reprove 
that  sanguine  and  buoyant  temper  of  mind  which,  after  all  she  has  seen 
and  sufTered,  still  leads  her  to  overrate,  in  our  apprehension,  both  the  merit 
of  past  attempts  at  political  amdioration,  and  the  chances  of  their  success 
hereafter.   It  is  in  that  futurity,  we  fear,  and  in  the  hopes  that  make  it  pre- 
sent, that  the  lovers  of  giankind  must  yet,  for  a  while,  console  themselves 
for  the  disappointments  which  still  seem  to  beset  them.    If  Madame  de 
Stael,  however,  predicts  with  too  much  confidence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  her  Idiours  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  realize  her  predictions.    Her 
writings  are  all  full  of  the  most  animating  views  of  the  improvement  of  oar 
social  condition,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected — the  most  st^ik* 
iDg  refutations  of  prevailing  errors  on  these  great  subjects-«-and  the  most 
persuasive  expostulations  with  those  who  may  think  their  interest  or  their 
honour  concerned  in  maintaining  them.     Even  they  who  are  the  least  in- 
clined to  agree  with  her,  must  admit,  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
her  writings;  and  we  can  give  them  no  higher  praise  than  to  say,  that  their 
tendency  is  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  independ- 
ence, but  to  soften,  rather  than  exasperate,  the  prejudices  to  which  they  are 
opposed.* 

*  Madame  de  Staelt  other  Workn  are  reviewed  ia  Vol.  ii.  page  172.    Vol.  xi.  page  183.    Vol 
xxl.  page  4^.    Vol.  xxn.  page  198^ 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING/ 

The  great  charm  and  peculiariCy  of  this  work  consists  now,  as  on  former 
occasions,  in  the  singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,  and  the  miMpegs  of 
the  sentiments, — sicklied  over  perhaps  a  little,  now  and  then,  wiShlhal 
cloying  heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness  is  so  apt  to  subside.  The 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  sentences  is  certainly  excessivie  :  as  it  not  only 
gives  an  air  of  mannerism  from  its  uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an  im- 
pression of  the  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed,  and  the  imporlaace 
which  must  have  been  attached  to  that  which  is,  after  all,  but  a  secondary 
attribute  to  good  writing.  It  is  very  ill-natured  in  us,  however,  to  object  lo 
what  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure ;  for  we  happen  to  be  yery  intense  sod 
sensitive  admirers  of  those  soft  harmonies  of  studied  speech  in  wfaicfa  Ibis 
author  is  so  apt  to  indulge  himself ;  and  have  caught  ounselTes,  ofleoer 
than  wo  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent  matter,  to  lap  oorsdws  in 
the  liquid  music  of  his  periods— and  lettiiK  ourselves  Ooat  passively  down 
the  mellow  falls  and  windings  of  his  soft-uo wing  sentences,  with  adelig|it 
not  inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  fine  versiiication. 
^  We  should  reproach  ourselves  still  more,  however,  and  with  better  rea- 
son, if  we  were  to  persist  in  the  objection  which  we  were  at  first  inclined  lo 
make  to  the  extraordinary  kindliness  and  disarming  gentleness  of  all  di& 
author's  views  and  suggestions ;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now,  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  and  discrediting  it,  with  any  of  our  readers  to  whom  aho 
it  may  happen  to  have  occurred. 

It  first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  author's  courage  and  sincerity.  It 
was  quite  unnatural,  we  said  to  ourselves,  for  any  body  to  be  always  on 
such  very  amiable  terms  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  this  air  of  elemaf 
philanthropy  was  nothing  but  a  pretence,  put  on  lo  bring  himeeU  into 
favour ;  and  then  we  proceeded  to  assimilab  him  to  those  silken  parasites 
who  are  in  raptures  with  every  body  they  meet,  s^d  ingratiate  IhemBeWes 
in  general  society  by  an  unmanly  suppression  of  all  honest  indignation,  and 
a  timid  avoidance  of  all  subjects  of  disagreement.  Upon  due  consideration, 
however,  we  are  now  satisfied  that  this  was  an  unjust  and  unv^orthj  intei^ 
pretation.  An  author  who  comes  deliberately  be£ore  the  public  with  certain 
select  monologues  of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  the  oonditton  d 
a  man  in  common  society,  on  whom  various  overtures  of  baseness  and  foliy 
are  daily  obtruded,  and  to  whose  sense  and  honourapgoals  are  perpetual!]^ 
made,  which  must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  and  coascience  surest. 
The  author^  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  qnestiops  lo  answer,  and  no  society 
to  select :  his  professed  object  is  to  instruct  $Lnd  improve  the  world — bbA  hjis 
real  one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing  worse  than  to  promote  his  ovm 
fame  and  fortune  by  succeeding  in  what  h^  professes.  Now,  there  are  but 
two  ways  that  wc  have  ever  heard  of  by  which  men  nmy  be  improved — 
either  by  cultivating  and  encouraging  their  amiable  propensities,  or  by 
shaming  and  frightening  them  out-of  those  that^^re  vicious;  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  we  should  imagine,  which  of  the  two  offices  is  the 
highest  and  most  eligible — since  the  one  is  left  in  a  great  measure  lo  Hell 
and  the  hangman, — and  for  the  other,  we  are  taught  chiefly  to  IooIl  lo 
Heaven,  and  all  that  is  angelic  upon  earth,     t'he  most  perfect  moral  dis- 

*  Bracebridge  Hall,  or  the  flumorlsts;  by  Geoffrey  Crayon. — Vol.  xxxrii.  page  837.    No 
Trmbcr,  1822. 
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cipNne  would  be  that,  no  doubt,  io  which  both  w^re  oombined ;  hut  one  ib 
generally  as  much  as  human  energy  is  equal  to ;  and  in  fact,  they  haTe 
comraonly  been  dmded  in  practice^  widiput  surmise  of  blame.  And  truly, 
if  men  have  been  hailed  as  public  benefactors,  merely  for  having  beaC  tyrants 
into  moderation,  or  coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  most  be  permitted  to 
think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is  different  may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  kind,  although  he  should  have  confined  his  efforts  to  teaching 
them  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  and  only  sought  to  repress  their  evil 
passions,  by  strengthening  the  springs  and  entailing  the  sphere  of  those  that 
are  generous  and  kindly. 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  therefore,  we  soon  found  could  hot  be 
maintained : — but,  as  we  siill  felt  a  little  secret  spite  lingering  within  us, 
alt  our  author's  universal  affability,  we  set  about  questioning  ourselves  more 
strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  and  tendency;  and  think  we  at  last  succeeded 
.ID  tracing  it  to  an  eager  desire  to  see  so  powerful  a  pen  and  such  great 
•popularity  employed  in  demolishing  those  errors  and  abuses  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of  the  unhappiness  of  our  country. 
Though  we  love  his  gentleness  and  urbanity,  on  the  whole,  we  should 
have  been  very  well  pleased  to  see  him  rude  and  surly  to  our  particular 
•pponents ;  and  could  not  but  think  it  showed  a  want  of  spirit  and  discri- 
mination that  he  did  not  mark  his  sense  of  their  demerits,  by  making  them 
an  exception  to  his  genetal  system  of  toleration  and  indulgence.  Being 
Whigs  ourselves,  for  example,  we  could  not  but  take  it  a  little  amiss,  that 
one  born  and  bred  a  republican,  and  writing  largely  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  England,  should  make  so  little  distinction  between  that  'party 
and  its  opponents — and  should  bven  choose  to  attach  himself  to  a  Tory 
family,  as  the  proper  type  and  emblem  ot  the  old  English  character.  Nor 
<;Qald  we  well  aequit  him  of  being  *' pigeon-livered-— and  lacking  gall," 
whep  we  found  that^iolhing  eould  provoke  him  to  give  a  palpable  hit  to  the 
Ministry,  .or  even  le  employ  his  pure  and  powerful  eloquence  in  reproving 
the  shameful  scurrilities  ol  the  ministerial  press.  We  were  also  a  little 
«ore,  we  believe,  on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of  Scotland,  and 
said  absolutely  nothing  about  our  Highlanders,  our  schools,  and  our 
poetry.  . 

Kow,  though  we  have  magnanimously  chosen  to  illustrate  this  grudge  at 
his  neutrality  in  our  own  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dissatisfaction  of  the 
same  kind  <nust  have  been  felt  by  all  the  other  great  and  contending  parties 
info^hich  this  and  all  free  countries  arc  necessarily  divided.  Mr.  Crayon 
lias  rejected  the  aUiance  of  any  one  of  these,  and  resolutely  refused  to  take 
part  with  them  in  the  struggles  to  which  they  attach  so  much  importance; 
aod  consequently  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  offended  and  disappointed  them 
all.  But  we  must  oarry  our  magnanimity  a  step  fieirthcr,  and  confess,  for 
ourselves,  and  for  others,  that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence  and  disappoint- 
ment seehi  to  us  altc^ether  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The  ground  of  com- 
plaint is,  that  we  see  talents  and  influence — innocently,  we  must  admit,  and 
even  beneficially  employed — but  not  engaged  on  our  side,  or  in  the  par- 
ticular contest  which  we  may  feel  it  our  duly  to  wage  against  the  errors  or 
delusions  of  our  contemporaries.'  Now,  in  Um)  first  place,  is  not  this  some- 
thing like  the  noble  indignation  of  a  recruiting  Serjeant,  who  thinks  it  a 
scandal  tiiat  any  stout  fellow  should  degrade  biinsclf  )>y  a  pacific  employ- 
ment, and  takes  offence  a^'cordingly  at  every  pair  of  broad  <^houlders  and 
good  legis  which  ho  finds  in  the  possession  of  a  priest  or  a  tradesman?     But 
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4he  manifest  absurdity  of  the  grudge  cousisCs  id  this.  M,  That  it  is  eqaMj 
reasonable  in  all  the  diflerent  parties  who  sincerely  bdieve  (heir  own  cause 
to  be  that  which  ought  to  prevail;  while  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the  desired 
champion  could  only  side  with  one,  all  the  rest  could  be  only  wone  off  by 
the  termination  of  his  neutrality ;  and  ^dlp,  That  the  weight  and  aulhoriCy, 
for  the  sake  of  which  bis  assistance  is  so  eoveted,  and  which  each  party  is 
so  anxious  to  have  thrown  into  its  scale,  having  been  entirely  created  by 
virtues  and  qualities  which  belong  only  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  are,  in  rea- 
lity, incapaUe  of  being  transferred  to  contending  parties,  and  must  utterly 
perish  and  be  annihilated  in  the  attempt,  k  good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  re- 
jnitatioD,  and  certainly  a  very  large  share  of  his  influence  and  popularity  with 
all  parties,  has  been  acquired  by  the  indulgence  with  which  he  has  treated 
M,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  virulence  and  hostility ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  chiefly  on  account  of  this  influence  and  favour  that  we  and  others 
are  rastily  desirous  to  see  him  take  part  against  our  adversaries— forgrthflg 
that  those  very  qualities  which  render  his  assistanoe  valuable,  would  in- 
fallibly desert  him  the  moment  that  he  complied  with  our  desire,  and  vanish 
in  the  very  act  of  his  compliance. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  not  merely  whether  there  should  be  any 
neutrals  in  great  national  contentbns--4)ut  whether  any  man  should  he 
allowed  to  aspire  to  distinction  by  acts  not  subservient  to  party  purposes?— 
a  question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and  polemics,  we  suppose  there 
are  not  many  who  would  have  the  hardihood  seriously  to  propound.  Yet 
this,  we  must  be  permitted  to  repeat,  ta  truly  the  question;  for  if  a  man  may 
lawfully  devote  his  talents  to  music,  or  architecture,  or  drawing,  or  metaphy- 
sics, or  poetry,  and  lawfully  challenge  the  ge$iefal  admiration  of  his  age  for 
his  proHciency  in  these  pursuits,  though  totally  disjoined  from  ail  political 
application,  we  really  do  not  see  why  he  may  not  write  prose  essays  on  na- 
tional character  and  the  ingredients  of  private  happiness,  with  the  same 
large  and  pacific  purposes  of  pleasure  and  improvement.  To  Mr.  C.  es- 
pecially, who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country,  ii  can  scarcely  be  proposed  as 
a  duty  to  take  a  share  in  our  internal  contentions;  and  though  the  picluni 
which  he  professes  to  give  of  our  country  may  be  more  imperfect,  and  the 
estimate  he  makes  of  our  character  less  complete,  from  the  omission  of  this 
less  tractable  element,  the  value  of  the  parts  that  he  has  executed  wili  not 
be  lessened,  and  the  beneficial  eflect  of  the  representation  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  increased.  For  our  own  parts,  we  have  ventured^  on  former 
occasions,  to  express  our  doubts  whether  the  polemical  parts,  even  of  a  ^tes- 
man's  duty,  do  not  hold  loo  high  a  place  in  public  esteem— and  are  sure,  at 
all  events,  that  they  ought  not  to  engross  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  that 
duty  has  not  been  entrusted.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  good  po- 
litical institutions,  the  sole  end  and  object  of  all  our  party  contentions,  are 
only  valuable  as  means  of  promoting  the  general  happiness  and  virtue  of 
individuals ; — and  that,  important  ^  they  are,  there  are  other  means;  still 
more  direct  and  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  that  great  end.  The 
cultivation  of  the  kind  affections,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  of  still  more  im- 
portance to  private  happiness  than  the  good  balance  of  the  constitntiOB 
under  which  we  live;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  most  firmly  believe,  that  it 
is  the  natural  elfect  of  political  freedom  to  fit  and  dispose  the  mind  for  all 
gentleas  well  as  generous  emotions,  we  hold  it  to  be  equaNy  true  that  bahils 
of  benevolence,  and  sentiments  of  philanthropy,  are  the  surest  foundations 
on  which  a  love  of  liberty  can'rest.    A  man  must  love  his  fellows  beforeho 
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toved  Ibeir  liberty;  and  if  he- has  not  iearded  to  hiCereat  himaelt  io  their  en- 
joyments,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  ha^e  any  genuine  concern  for  that 
liberty,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  means  of  enjoyment.  We  consider^  there- 
fore, the  writers  who  seek  to  soften  and  improve  our  social  affections,  not 
only  as  aiming  directly  at  the  same  great  end  which  politicians  more  cir- 
cuitously  punue,  bul  as  preparing  those  elements  oiit  of  which  alone  a  ge- 
nerous and  enlightened  love  of  political  freedom  can  ever  be  formed — and 
without  wfaioh  it  could  neither  be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
nor  prove  frnitful  of  individual  enjoyment.  We  conclude,  therefore,  thai 
Mr.  Crayon  is  in  reality  a  better  friend  to  Whig  principles  than  if  he  had 
openly  attacked  the  Toriee^-and  end  this  long,  and  perhaps  needless,  apo- 
l(^y  for  bis  neutrality,  by  discovering,  that  such  neutrality  is  in  effect  tbe 
best  nursery  for  partisans  of  all  that  can  be  shown  to  be  clearly  and  un<* 

questionably  right. 

*  -  *  ♦  *  *  *  * 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  sorry  to  receive  Mr.  Crayon's  farowdl— and 
we  return  it  with  the  utmost  cordiality^  We  thank  him  most  sincerely, 
for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us — for  (he  kindness  he  has  shown  to 
our  country-*-aad  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  both  here  and  in  his  na- 
tive land,  of  good  taste,  good  nature,  and  national  liberality.  We  hope  he 
will  come  hiok  among  us  soon — and  remember  us  while  he  is  away ; 
and  can  assure  him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  speedily  for- 
gotten.* 


HAZLlTT.f 

4 

If  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  not  generally  met  with  impartial  justice  from  his 
contemporaries,  we  must  say  that  be  has  himself  partly  to  blame. 
Some  of  tbe  attacks  of  which  he  has  been  the  object,  have  no  doubt 
been  purely  brutal  and  malignant ;  but  others  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
arisen  from  feelings,  of  which  he  has  himself  set  the  example.  His  seem- 
ing carelessness  of  that  public  opinion  which  he  would  influence — his  love 
of  startling  paradoxes— and  his  intrusion  of  political  virulence,  at  seasons 
when  the  mind  is  prepared  only  for  the  delicate  investigations  of  taste, 
have  naturally  provoked  a  good  deal  of  asperity,  and  prevented  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  his  powers.  We  shall  strive,  however,  to  divest  ourjelyes 
of  all  prepossessions,  and  calmly  to  estimate  those  talents  and  feelings  which 
he  has  here  brought  to  ttie  contemplation  of  such  beauty  and  grandeur,  as 
none  of  tbe  low  passions  of  this  *'  ignorant  present  time"  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  overcloud. 

Those  who  regard  Mr.  Hazlitt  as  an  ordinary  writer,  have  little  right  to 
accuse  him  of  suffering  antipathies  in  philosophy  or  politics  (o  influence 
his  critical  decisions.  He  possesses  one  noble  quality  at  least  for  the  office 
which  he  has  chosen,  in  the  intense  admiration  and  love  which  he  feels  for 
the  great  authors  on  whose  excellences  he  chiefly  dwells.  His  relish  for 
their  beauties  is  so  keen,  that  while  he  describes  them,  the  pleasures  which 
they  impart  become  almost  palpable  to  the  sense  ;  and  we  seem,  scarcely 

•  See  a  Review  of  Washinglon  Irving'i  Sketch  Book,  Vol.  xxxiv.  page  160;  and  of  his  Life  of 
Colnmbua,  Vol.  xlviii.  pagel. 
t  Hazlitt 's  l^vctlirea  on  the  Drama.— Vol.  xxxir.  page  4*^8.     November,  1920. 
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in  a  figure,  to  feast  and  banquet  oil  their  ''  neelir'd  sweetft."   He  intcoduc^ 
us  almost  corporally  into  the  divine  jpresence  of  the  Great  of  old  time — 
enables  us  to  hear  the  living  oracles  of  wisdon  drop  from  thieir  lips — and 
makes  us  partakers,  not  only  of  those  joys  which  they  diffused,  but  of  those 
which  they  fell  in  the. inmost  recesses  of  their  souls.    Ife  draws  aside  the 
veil  of  Time  with  a  hand  tremulous  with  mifigled  delight  aiid  revetenee; 
and  descants,  with  kiodling  enthusiasm,  on  all  the  delicacies  of  that  ptciure 
of  genius  which  he   disclosed^     His  intense   admiration  of  ioleUecUial 
beauty  seems  always  to  sharpen  his  critical  faculties.    He  perceives  it, 
by  a  kind  of  intuitive  power,  how  deeply  soever  it  may  be  buried  in  rabbisb ; 
•and  separates  it,  in  a  moment,  ffom  all  that  wotdd  encumber  or  deface  il. 
At  the  same  tim6,  he  exhibits  to  us  those  hidden  sources  of  beauty,  not  like 
an  anatomist,  but  like  a  lover.   He  does  not  coolly  dissect  the  form  to  show 
the  springs  whence  the  blood  flows  aU  eloquent,  -and  the  divine  expressioo 
is  kindled ;  blit  makes  as  feel  it  in  the  sparkling  or  aoflened  eye,  the 
wreathed  smile,  and  the  tender  Moom.    In  a  word,  he  at  once  analyzies 
and  describes, — so  that  our  enjoyments  of  loveliness  are  not  chilled,  but 
brightened,  by  our  acquaintance  with  their  inward  sources.    The  know- 
ledge communicated  in  his  Lectures,  breaks  no  sweet  enchantment,  nor 
chills  one  feeling  of  youthful  joy.     His  Criticisms,  while  they  extend  our 
insight  into  the  causes  of  poetical  excellence,  teach  as,  at  the  same  time, 
more  keenly  to  enjoy,  and  more  fondly  to  revere  it. 

It  must  seem,  at  first  sight,  strange,  that  powers  like  these  should  have 
failed  to  excite  universal  sympathy.  Much,  doubtless,  of  the  coldness  and 
misrepresentation  cast  on  them  has  arisen  from  causes  at  which  we  have 
already  hinted — from  the  apparent  readiness  of  the  author  to  **  give  op 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind  ** — and  from  the  occasional  break- 
ing in  of  personal  animosities  on  that  deep  harmony  which  should  attend 
the  reverent  contemplation  of  genius.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  arc 
other  caases  which  have  diminished  the  influence  of  Mr.  HazliU*:s  fa- 
culties, originating  in  his  mind  itself ; — and  these  we  shall  endeavour  briefly 
to  specify. 

The  chief  of  these  may,  we  think,  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  want  of 
proportion,  of  arrangement,  and  of  harmony  in  his  powers.  His  mind  re- 
sembles the  ''rich  stronde"  which  Spenser  has  so  nofoiy  described,  and 
to  which  he  has  himself  likened  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  where  treasures 
of  every  description  lie,  without  order,  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  Noble 
masses  of  exquisite  marble  are  there,  which  might  be  fashioned  to  su[^rt* 
a  glorious  temple ;  and  gems  of  peerless  lustre,  which  would  aidom  tbe 
holiest  shrine.  He  has  no  lack  of  the  deepest  feelings,  the  profoundesi 
sentiments  of  humanity,  or  the  loftiest  aspirations  after  ideal  good.  Bat 
there  are  no  great  leading  principles  of  taste  to  give  singleness  to  his  aims, 
nor  any  central  points  in  his  mind,  around  which  his  feelings  may  rerdve, 
and  his  imaginations  cluster.  There  is  no  sufficient  distinction  between  his 
intellectual  and  his  imaginative  faculties.  He  confounds  the  truths  of  ima- 
gination with  those  of  fact — the  processes  of  argument  with  tho^e  ^f  feeling 
— the  immunities  of  intellect  with  those  of  virtue.  Hence  the  seeming  in- 
consistency of  many  of  his  doctrines.  Hence  the  want  of  all  continuity  in 
his  style.  Hence  his  failure  in  producing  one  single,  harmonious,  aod 
lasting  impret^sion  on  tlv3  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  never  waits  to  con- 
sider whether  a  sentiment  or  an  image  is  in  place — 9o  it  be  in  itself  striking. 
That  keen  sense  of  pleasure  in  intellectual  beauty  which  is  Ihe  l>est  chann 
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of  hb'WrUings,  is  also  his  chief  delndcr.  He  cannot  resist  a  powerful 
image,  an  excfuisilc  quotation,  or  a  pregnant  remark,  however  it  may  (jlis- 
sipate  or  even  subvert  the  general  feeling  which  his  theme  should  inspire. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  political  invective,  he  re- 
presents the  objects  of  his  scorn  as  **  having  been  beguiled,  like  Miss  Cla- 
rissa Uarlowe,  into  a  house  of  ill- fame,  and,  like  her^  defending  them- 
selves to  Ihe  last;— as  if  the  reader's  whole  current  of  feeling  :would  not  be 
diverted  from  all  political  disputes,  by  the  remembrance  thus  awakened  of 
one  of  ihe  sublimest  scenes  of  romance  ever  embodied  by  human  power. 
He  will  never  be  contented  to  touch  that  most  strange  and  curious  instru- 
ment, the  human  heart,  with  a  steady  ahn,  but  throws  his  hand  rapidly 
over  the  chords,  mingliftg  strange  discord  With  "  most  eloquent  music." 
Instead  of  conducting  us  onward  to  a  given  object,  he  opens  so  many  de- 
licious prospects  by  the  way-side,  and  suflbrs  us  lo  gaze  at  them  so 
long,  that  we  forgot  the  end  of  our  jourffey.  He  is  perpetually  dazzled 
among  the  sunbeams  of  his  fancy,  and  plays  with  them  irt  elegant  fantasy, 
when  he  should  point  them  to  the  spots  wlierc  they  might  fall  on  truth 
and  beaut^',  and  render  them  visible  by  a  clearer  and  lovelier  radiance  than 
had  yet  revealed  them. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  the  best  verification  of  Uiase  remarks ;  for  it 
has  more  of  continuity  and  less  of  paradox  than  any  of  his  previous  writ- 
ings. With  the  exception  of  some  strong  politfbal  allosiOns  in  the* account 
of  the  Sejanus  of  Ben  Jonson,  it  is  entirely  free  from  those  expressions  of 
party  feeling  which  respect  for  an  audience,  consisting  of  men  of  all  parties, 
and  men  of  no  party,  ought  always  to  restrain.  Thete  is  also  none  of  that 
personal  bitterness  towflfrds  Messrs.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Soulhey, 
which  disfigured  his  former  lectures.  His  hostility  towards  these  poets, 
the  associates  of  his  early  days,  has  always  Indeed  bean  mingled  with  some 
redeeming  feelings,  which  have  heightened  the  regret  occasioned  by  its 
public  disclosure.  .While  he  has  pursued  Ihem  wjlh  all  possible  severity  of 
invective,  and  acuteness  of  sarcasm,  he  has  protected  their  intellectual  cha- 
racter with  a  chivalrous  zeal.  Ha  has  spoken,  as  *'  if  his  only  hate  sprung 
from  his  only  love;"  and  his  thoughts  of  its  objects,  deep-rooted  in  old  af- 
fection,-could  not  lose  aH  traces  of  their  '*  primal  sympathy."  His  bitterest 
Imiguage  has  had  its  dash  of  the  early  sweets,  which  no  changes  of  opinion 
could  entirely  destroy.  Still  his  audiences  and  his  readers  had  ample 
ground  of  complainLfor  the  intrusion  of  personal  feelings  fn  inquiries  which 
should  be  saered  fr6n]^all  discordant  emotions.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that 
this  blemish  is  now  eflaced';  and-  that  full  and  free  course  is  at  last  given 
to  that  de^p  humanity  which  has  ever  held  its  current  in  his  productions, 
sometimes  in  open  day,  and  sometimes  beneath  the  soil  vrtiich  it  fertilized, 
though  occasionally  dwhed  and  thrown  back  in  its  course  by  the  obstacles 
of  prejudice  and  of  passion. 

While  we  sympathize  in  aUMr.  Hazlitt's  sentiments  of  reverence  for 
the  mighty  works  Of  the  olden  time,  we  must  guard  against  that  exclu- 
sive admiration  of  antiquity,  rendered  fashionable  by  some  great  crities,. 
which  wcwld  induce  the  belief,  that  the  age  of  genius  is  past,  and  the 
world  grown  too  old  to  bo  romantic.  We  can  observe  in  these  Lec- 
tures, and  in  other  works  of  their  author,  a  jealousy  of  the  advances 
of  ciYlYlzalion,  as  lessening  the  dominion  of  fancy.  But  this  is,  we 
think,  a  dangerous  error ;  tending  to  chill  the  earliest  aspirations 
arf^ter   excellence,  and  to  roll  its  rising  energies  back  on    Iho  kindling 
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A  mind  comprising  an  union  of  all  Ihe  highest  TacuUfes,  mutually  adjusted  irHii  the  moA 
correct  symmclry,  too  lilile  resembles  minds  in  general  to  be  secure  of  excitii^  geoeal 
sympathy  ;  and,  if  not  our  firmest  or  deepest,  yet  our  fondest  attacbmeikls  vfll  raUier 
Incline  to  objects  whose  greatness  either  is  qualified  by  some  manifest  imperfeciioD,  or  at 
least  occasionally  deviates  into  excess.  It  is  only  a  disproportion  of  the  ingredioit  hues 
that  can  produce  the  prevalence  of  that  iqft  grem  on  which- the  soul  has  been  jvsUy  aod 
beautif\]lly  described  as  loving  to  repose.  Yet  let  us  not  therefore  be  imagined  to  mam- 
tain  that  the  m^estic  description  of  niind  which  we  have  attempted  to  picture  is  ill  cakn- 
lated  to  attract  popularity.  Of  such  a  position,  the'  adtual  history  of  Mr.  Pitt  ^ould 
singly  furnish  a  sufljcienl  disproof. '  So  far,  indeed/  from  holding  this  opinion,  ^e  are 
persuaded  that  the  character  hi  question  is  the  natural  centre  of  that  species  of  popa- 
larity,  at  which  alone  •  leader  of  the  public  coimsels  should  aim,  because  oo  no  other 
can  be  rely, — the  popularity  into  which  the  elements  of  veneration  and  confidence  are 
deeply  infused.  Whatever  of  fraternal"  regard  mankind  may  withhold  flr^m  such  a  cha- 
racter, they  will  more  than  repay  to  it  in  filial  respect,  k  would  be  perfectly  errofteoas 
to  suppose  that  the  reverence  which  we  yield  to  an  individual  thus  gifted  is  Ihe  mere 
homage  of  the  judgment,  and  dictated  rather  by  <Hir  reason  than  by  our  nature.  The 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Much  has  often  t)een  said  of  the  besoin  d* aimer ^  as  of  a  feeling  na- 
tural to  man ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  to  map,  in  a  peetical  capacity  at  least,  the  taon 
tTobeir  is  a  feeling  in  every  respect  equally  natural.  The  human  mind  is  rarely  of  so 
firm  a  contexture  as,  on  matters  of  moment,  to  think  independently  ;  men  lean  on  eaeh 
other,  and  the  community  collectively  on  a  few  vigorous  and  self-supported  spirils. 
These  may  be  said  to  form  the  j9/Y<*cof  the  social  fabric,  and  the  rest  consists  liy  grappfiog 
and  conliguation.  Nor  must  this  remark  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  esse  of  a  des- 
potic government ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  subjection  here  de- 
scribed is,  under  a  despotism,  antkipalod  and  overborne,  and  can  have  scope  to  operate 
only  where  restrictions  of  a  merely  physical  kind  are  tery  sparingly  imposed.  It  is  lo 
this  sentiment,  then,  that  Uic  political  leader  must  look,  as  to  the  true  tnnmcay  of 
popular  attachment.  He  who  fills  ibis  void  In  the  hearts  of  a  people,. possesses  pre- 
cisely that  hold  on  their  favour . which  Is  best  adapted  to  the  reciprocal  relations  sob- 
sisting  between  a  statesman  and  his  country. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  question  here  agitated  has  exdosively  respected  fbe 
public  character  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  private  friends  and  associates  of  men  possess  means 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  their  amiableness,  from  which  the  world  Is  unavoidably  pre- 
cluded ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  mind  which  appears  awful  in  ito 
slate-robes,  shall,  in  its  undress,  be  of  all  others  the  most  engaging  and  delightftiL  h 
fact,  it  is  now  perfectly  well  known  that  this  was  actually  the  case  with  the  stalesfflU 
of  whom  we  are  speaking.  Mr.  Oifford  has  justly  remarked,  that  '*  no  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  his  frfends,  or  inspired  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  Us 
society  with  a  more  sincere  and  affectionate  attachment.**  On  this  pleasing  quality  ef 
Mr.  Pitrs  character  it  would,  much  gratify  us  to  dwell ;  but  our  space  is  circamserihei, 
and  we  have  now  barely  left  ourselves  room  lo  subjoin  our  promised  ^bseryatioBS  on  lis 
style  and  powers  as  an  orator. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  beauties,  had»  like  all  the  other  eloquence  of 
these  latter  days,  great  faults.  It  had  not,  however,  Ihe  fault,  which  Is  sovMtiBes 
imputed  to  it,  of  a  deficiency  in  large  and  philosophical  speenlation.  In  this  sort  of  ex- 
cursion, though  it  dealt  sparingly,  it  could  with  no  propriety  he  called  defieiati,  fiDrH 
dealt  enough.  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  exhibited  fewer  ostensible  references  to  general  prin- 
ciples than,  perhaps,  might  satisfy  a  hearer  who  was  very  metaphyslcatty  disposed;  hot, 
as  the  objections  which  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  from  sudi  persons  bare  not 
sanctioned  by  the  feelings,  in  general,  of  the  audienci  to  whom  they  were  addreaficd, 
we  feel  pretty  well  persuaded  that  they  will  not  be  echoed  by  postentf. 

The  objectors  appear  to  forget  that  oratorical,  like  poetic  composition,  is,  in  ita 
nature,  not  philosophical,  but  popular.  The  ol^ect  of  both  is  to  q^d  sirm^ig  ;  and 
no  critical  precept  can  be  more  universally  familiar,  or  more  deeply  founded  on  himan 
nature,  than  this,  that  the  mind  Is  strongly  affected  only  by  near  and  nu£rr£e6ia<  repie- 
sentations.  The  abstract  thcoren^  and  generic  conclusions  of  the  metaphysieian  are  de- 
strudive  of  that  wann  interest,  that  feeling  of  intimate  concern,  that  geme,  as  it 
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of  Jiome,  wMk  H  aboold  be  tht  busincM  of  ihe  osator  to  eicHe.  They  eiH  forth  im 
panioD  :  they  produce  nolhiQg  that  c)in  be  called  even  an  q/eetum  of  the  mind,  oaless  it 
be  aomelhing  like  that  Irapquii  and  iodoleDtpensiveness,  ivitb  vhich  the  deities  of  ancient 


poetry 


— >^  •*  From  heaTea  surrey  the  fatal  strife, 
And  mecvn  the  niiseriet  of  mortal  life."  * 


They  preseol  m  with  a  bird*6-eye  picture,  in  which. distance ,  while  it  adds  a  certain 
faint  and  tender  tint,  ndiowhig  down  and  blending  togetlier  the  whole  eipanse  of  pros- 
poet,  almost  entirely  extiaguisfaes  that  rich  and  varied  vivacity  of  colours  by  which  the 
ocular  spectrum  is  aiterfeately  stimulated  and  refreshed.- 

In  what  precise  degree  philosopbicai  discussion  may  enter  into  a  popular  oration  there 
ean  be  no  occasion  to  Consider,  so  long  aa  we  reocrflect  that,  being  in  its  very  nature  ex- 
traneous, it  can  hardly,  appear  too  little.  Nor  is  it,  therefore,  intended  to  question  the 
doctrine  that  an  orator  must  build  his  reasonings  on  a  solid  basis  of  general  principles. 

He  moat  undoubtedly  so  build,  if  be  would  not  have  bis  edifice  overthrown  by  the  first 
blast ;  hut  it  Is  not  the  less  important  that  this  liasis  should  be  concealed  from  sigfait. 

Tkt  structure  of  bis  c^Hnposilion  must  be  reared  on  the  most  massy  foundations,  while, 
iA  senblance.  It-is  self  poised  and  pensile.  His  oratory  must,  throughout,  be  governed 
by^  an  enlarged  philosophy,,  bula  philosophy  which,  though  hidden  from  sense,  is  yet  (we 
naake  the  allusion  with  reference)  distinctly  visible  in  its  effecte. 

Such  ts  Iftie  general  rule.  But  all  oratory  is  a  eompromise  between  theoretical  per> 
Cection  anil  prevailing  prejudices;  and  ho  who  addresses  an  assembly  of  metaphysicians 
must  condescend  lo  be,  In  some  measure,  metaphysical.  Even  thus  tried,  however, 
Mr.  Pitt  will  not  be  fonnd  wanting.  Although  those  who  constitute  our  parliamentary 
anditorles  set  toe  Utile  value  on  rmpa^^VmedeloquenceF,  yet  that  they  are,  generally  speak* 
ing,  ioclined  to  philMopkising  eloquence  does  not  follow ,  and  must  seem  very  dubious. 

But  whatever  their  inclination,  that  Mr.  Pitt  contrived,  if  not  to  satisfy,  at  least  to 
qttiet  it,  may  be  inferred  from  tie  fact  of  his  popularity  as  a  speaker,  which  unques- 
tlonalUy  eqqalfed,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  our  observation  extended,  surpassed,  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  On  the  other  hand ,  if  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  test  of  au- 
tiiorily,  Ibis  orator  will  be  ecpially  borne  out  Of  phltosophy,  technically  so  called,  there 
ia  scarcely  mere  in  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  than  in  Homer ;  and  certainly,  on  this  score, 
Ibey  would  be  fouod  at  least  as  famentably  deficient  as  Mr.  Pitt. 

**  Ut  redeaot  feteres,  Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 

Nunc  detent  nummos  !  ** — 
■         • 

Were  those  masters  of  eloquence  to  re>appear  on  earth,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  soaie 
of  our  little  phUosophlsls ,  who  cant  about  things  in  gemral,  only  because  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  things  in  particoid)',  would  find  it  necessary  to  read  them  lectures  on 
tbe  seience  of  generalisation,  and  would  eihort  them  to  substitute  the  paltry  retorts  and 
digesters  of  a  metaphysical  laboratory  tpr  liiose  inimiiabUbQ^  which,  fulmined  over  the 
civilised  world,  and  shook  even  tbe  centre  of  barbarism. 

IVhat  then,  it  may  be  enquired,  were,  in  our  opinion,  the  real  faults  of  Mr.  Pitt  as 
a  speaker  ?  The  faults  of  Mr*  Pitt  as  a  spc^Aof  we  certainly  should  pronounce  to  be 
tliose  which  have  been  described  in  the  formed  part  of  this  article,  as  characteristic  of 
the  British  orators  of  bis  age ,  though,  at  the  same  time,  as  cbaigeable  rather  on  tha  age 
than  on  the  orators.  But  we  have  too  great  a  respect  for  our  readers  to  re-conduct  them 
over  a  ground  which  we  have  already  attempted  so  fully  to  explore.  It  may,  perhaps, 
farther  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Pitt  occasionally  olTended  by  monotony;  and  allbough, 
for  the  general  diffuseness  of  his  style,  a  very  satisfactory  and  even  triumphant  plea  is 
offered  in  tbe  passage  which  we  last  extracted  from  Mr.  OilXord,  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that ,  in  his  statements  at  least ,  he  sometimes  exceeded  the  necessary  measure  of 
amplification.  These,  however,  were  trivial  blemishes,  and  do  not  demand  from  criti- 
cism more  than  a  bare  notice.  We  sbati  therefore  close,  in  this  place,  our  censures  of 

•  Drj^len's^^neid. 

VOL.  IT.  Jl 
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CMS  efflinent  master  of  eloqaeace,  and  direct  our  attiBntion  to  the  qaattfieaUons  wbkh 
entitled  him  to  that  appellatioD. 

The  teal  qf  ike  toul  in  the  human  ft'ame/  has  been  an  object  of  aniimis  bot  fruittcH 
search  to  philosophers  ;  and,  mih  little  less  labour  and  scarcely  greater  socaeMB,  hsw^ 
physiognomists  endeavoured  to  detect  t)ie  tecU  of  expression  in  the  human  laee.  fo  Uw 
mean  time,  however,  we  all  recognise  the  existence  of  a  rational  nature  in  Us  eilemal 
agency,  though  with  the  secret  of  Its  residence  we  ar^  unacquainted  ;  and  a  IksdiMliDg 
countenance  flnds  us  ail  more  or  less  vulnerable ,  though  its  shafts  are  shot,  as  it  were, 
ttom  an  ambush.  Oratory,  in  like  manner,  or  at  least  .the  most  exalted  kind  of  offalnq 
appears  to  act  by  virtue  of  some  hidden  principle,  which  eludes  analysis  and  becames 
tangible  only  in  its  effects.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  element  of  eloquence ,  like  the 
ether  of  the  ancients ,  owed  its  penetrating  quality  to  its  |>eing  Impalpable.  "Die  oi*- 
torlcal  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  of  other  speakan  of  the  first  rate ,  we  have  freqnenily  wit- 
nessed attempts  to  particularise ,  but  always  with  a  sensation  that  there  was  somethi^ 
however  undefinable,  left  untold, — that^  a)L  the  best,  we  had  an  inventory  rather  tlun  a 
description.  His  admirers  expatiate,  and  with  Justice,  on  the  perfectness  of  liif  arrange- 
ment, the  comprehensiveness  of  his  reasonings,  the  power  of  his  sarcasm,  the  nagni- 
ficence  of  his  declamation,  the  fluency  and  correctness  of  bis  language,  the  m^iotkloDe 
of  his  voice,  the  legislative  authority  of  his  manner,  and  his  felicitous  observance  of  the 
temper  of  his  audience.  These  qualifications  Mr.  Pitt  possessed ;  and  these  qoalificatioiif 
could  hardly  have  subsisted  together  without  constituting  a  great  orator ;  but,  al  tbe  same 
time,  they  might,  as  we  believe,  have  subsisted  together  without  exactly  comlitaUig 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  effect  of  such  an  enumeration  is,  as  if  the  statue  of  the  Beivldere  Apoio 
should  be  extolled  for  its  admirable  proportions,  Jointlj  eiypresilng  stresglh  and  swiflnea 
— for  the  anatomical  truth  of  its  attitude— for  its  beaulf  of  feature — for  ita  fineaess  K 
workmanship.  The  catalogue  of  excellences  wouM,  so  far  as  it  extended,  beCaitlifd; 
but  yet  would  not  convey  even  a.  tolerably  distinct  impression  of  that  air  of  celestial  giraee 
and  dignity,  which  electrifies  every  spectator  of  (he  wonderful  production  in  qoBtioo, 
but  of  which,  probably,  the  constituent  characters  ^n  no  more  be  described  than  Ikef 
can  l>e  misunderstood. 

But  grace  and  dignity,  though  they  eanndl  he  dissected,  may  be  felt.     Tlie  more 
ethereal  emanations  of  exalted  talents,  the  w^itihle  rtijfs,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  lem,  of 
genius,  though  they  do  not,  in  themselves,  admit  either  of  perception  or  of  detcnylioD, 
may  yet  be  described,  as  they  are  perceived,  in  the  efl^ts  which  they  operate,    lib  en 
this  principle  only  that  we  shaU  attempt  to  point  out  what;  as  it  strikes  us,  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  oratory ;  and  let  us  nol  be  accused  of  the  spiiit  of 
hypothesis,  ifwe  shall  assert  this  to  have  exactly  corresponded  with  what  we  have  already 
menlioned  as  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  whole  mental  system.  Every  part  of  hb 
speaking,  in  sentiment,  in  language,  and  fn  delivery,  evidently  bore,  in  oar  judgment, 
the  stamp  of  his  character.     All  communicated  to  us  a  definite  and  vivid  apprebeosion 
of  the  qualities  of  slrendousness  without  bustle,  unlaboured  intrepidity,  and  sertsie 
greatness.  To  trace  analytically  the  features,  fronv  tbe  combination  of  which  ibis  genenl 
expression  resulted,  we  have  already  declared  to-be  a  task  beyond  our  ability.     When, 
however,  it  is  remembered  how  visibly  the  minds  even  of  ordinary  men  are  emlN>died  ia 
their  outward  demeanour,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  grandeur  of  a  snpcriar 
splrii,  and  especially  when  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  exerting  its  influence  on  hmnan  sutjeds 
shonld  exuberate  into  every  tone,  glance,  and  gesture.     The  deportment  and  bearing 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  debate  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  those  of  his  countryman.  Mail- 
borough,  in  the  field.     His  courage,  always  unconquerable,  was  never  busy,  impatient, 
or  passionate,  and  seemed  totally  independent  of  the  ebullitions 

^  Of  jQOuntiDg  iipirits  or  fefnid^tiag  blood." 

The  distraction  or  dangers  of  the  most  tumultoons  Scene  could  not  disturb  his 
session,  or  shake  the  sleadfaslness  of  his  foresight.     His  firmness  and  command 
were  such,  that  he  could  ever  volley  or  chedk  his  niry  at  the  given  instant ;  ever 
the  gocd,  without  effort  and  without  danger. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that,  to  those  who  know  Mr.  Pitt  onlj 
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the  medium  of  hit  reperted  speeches,  a  great  portion  of  him  must  neeessarily  be  lost.  The 
Toice,  the  countenance,  the  manner,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  proprieties  that 
depend  on  an  intelligence  of  the  reelings  of  those  addressed,)  are  wanting :  and  we  may 
add,  that  no  dlstlngnisbed  spealcer  of  tb6  day  seems  more  to  have  suffered  from  the  Inac- 
cnraey  of  reporters.  Stili,  unless  we  much  deceive  ourselves,  even  in  his  reported  ora- 
tory, not  a  few  traces  of  its  original  elev^lon  are  preserved. 

As  this  moral  sublimity  formed  the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence ;  so  the  dis- 
tiDgnishing  virtue  of  that  of  Mr.  Fox  coosisted  in  the  iftiiAiUble  appearance,  which  it 
always  wore,  of  perfect  genuineness  and  shDcerlty.  If  tlie  quality  that  gave  character  to 
the  oratorical  displays  of  the  former  was  greaJtnnt  qf  wul,  that  which  informed  and  ani- 
mated the  speaking  of  his  riv<l  was  dejM  qf  heart.  If  this  account  be  correct,  the 
eloquence  of  each  of  these  extraordinary  men  principally  owed  fis  ascendency  to  a  pro^ 
perty'of  a  moral  nature;  understanding  by  that'epithet,  ac^rding  to  Its  more  enlarged, 
meaning,  something  that  pretends  to  mmd^  as  distinct  from  mere  intellect.  Probably 
the  observation  might  be  extended  to  all  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  Oratory  isono 
of  the  means  by  which  man  exercises  an  empire  over  (he  minds  of  his  ovm  species;  and 
the  only  firm  basis  of  mental  dominion  is  mentid  supertority.  These  considerations 
seem  to  suggest  an  interesting  view  of  the  oratorical  art,  although  a  view  of  it  which 
writers  on  rhetorie,  if  they  have  taken  It  at  all,  have  at  Leasi  never  taken  distinctly.  The 
feet  is,  that  the  subject  falls  within  Uie  province  of  the  philosopher,  rather  than  of  the* 
rhetorician ;  for  it  is  conversant  with  that  elass  of  the  human  faculties  which  must  be 
bom  with  us,— <which education^  and,  above  all,  i  merely  rhetorical  education,  is  hdcom- 
petent  to  bestow.  Nothing  can  be  more  inaccurate  llian  to  ^present  the  human  mind 
as  resembKng  some  of  liiose  curioqs  manufactures,  of  whieh  the  .raw  material  Is,  in 
itself,  worthless,  and  derives  it  whole  value  from  lh&  workmanship  bestowed  on  it. 
There  are  certain  innate  powers  and  endowments,  which,  If  they  must  be  compared  to 
matter  at  all,  can  be'compared  only  to  the  most  rare  and  delicate  among  those  original 
configurations  of  it;  the  manufacture  of  which,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  is  con- 
ducted in  the  secret  and  Inaccessible  recesses  of  nature. — Quarterly  Review ^  vol.  iv. 
p.  263— -870. 
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See  a  ReferaDoe  to  the  foDowiog  juti  •nddiserimiiiataig  EttioMrt*  of  Mist  Bdgeworth't  Oenim 

s       and  Tklents,  page  4iB9.  (Note.) 

«> 
Of  this  work  it  is  our  duty  to  render  some  account  to  our  readers ;  but  we  trust  i^e 
may  be  allowed,  in  the  first  place,  to  offer  to  them  some  general  remarks  upon  an 
author  already  so  well  and  so  advantageously  known  to  the  world.  We  are  the  more 
inclined  to  do  so,  because  Miss  Edgeworth,  with  that  vigour  and  originality  which  are 
among  tlie  principal  characteristics  of  genius,  has  struck  out  a  Ihie  of  writing  peculiar 
to  herself,  —  a  litte  which  it  required  considerable  boklness  to  adopt,  and  no  common 
talents  to  execute,  with  effect.  Not  only  has  Miss  Edgeworth  interdicted  to  herself  all 
those  unfair  and  disereditable  modes  of  obtaining  popularity  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  but  she  has  also  voluntarily  renounced  many  others  that  may  be  deemed  fair, 
and  comparatively  harmless.  We  do  not  mean  to  speak  merely  of  the  entbre  absence  of 
castles,  drawbridges,  spectres,  banditti-caves,  forests,  moonlight  and  other  scenes, 
which  hare  ftimished  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  her  school,  many  a  gorgeous  and  terrific 
tale.  Her  most  distinguished  contemporaries  have  been  content  to  forego  these  easy 
embellishments.  But  she  has  made  some  sacrifices  which,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
are  peculiarly  her  own.  Her  pictures  are  all  drawn  In  the  soberest  colours.  She  scarce- 
ly makes  use  of  a  single  tint  that  is  warmer  than  real  life.  No  writer  recurs  so  rarely, 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  an  hiterest,  to  the  stronger  and  more  impetuous  feelings  of 
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our  nalure.     Even  love,  abe  molt  powerful  paasioo  thai  act»  wttbiti  the  ipkert  of  <to> 
meslic  lire, — the  presiding  deity  of  the  norel  and  the  tema,  la  liaiftfled  bf  her  to  a  my 
yery  different  from  that  in  vhicb  ire  have  been  aeeustomed  to  see  it  treated  tai  wotti  of 
fiction.    In  tbem  we  find  it  represented  sometimes  as  a  guilty,  s^^netimes  as  an  innoA^nt, 
but  generally  as  an  irresistible  impulse, — as  a  feeling  which  springs  np  spontaneootfy  fii 
the  human  breast,  — n<yw  lis  a  weed — now  as  a  fiower — but  whether  as  a  weed  or  m  A 
flower,  not  to  be  eradicated.     The  old  rule  was,  for  heroes  and  heroines  lo  bRsoA* 
<|ioly,  irretrievably  into  love;  -^  If  they  fell  in  love  with  the  right  person,  so  mudkUife 
better, — if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped^   and  the  novel  ended  unhappily.     And,  abore 
all,  it  was  held  quite  irregulir  for  the  most  reasonable  people  to  make  any  use  whalerer 
of  their  reason  on  the  most  imporlani  occasion  of  their  lives.    Miss  Edgewortli  has  pre- 
aumed  to  treat  this  mighty  power  with  far  less  reverence.     She  has  analysed  11^  and 
fbund  that  It  does  not  consist  of  one  simple  element,  but  that  several  (ommon  ingre- 
dients enter  into  Its  composition — habit, — esteem, — a  belief  of  some  correapomfing 
sentiment,  and  of  some  suitableness  In  the-cbaracter  and  circumstances  of  tbe  party. 
She  has  pronounced  that  reason,  timely  and  vigorously  applied.  Is  almost  a  sperifir;  — 
and  following  up  this  bold  empirical  line  of  practice,  she  has  actually  produced  cases  of 
the  entire  cure  of  persons  who  had  laboured  under  iu  operation.    Having  mastered  lore, 
of  course  she  treats  the  minor  passions  with  very  lit(l0  ceremony;  and.  Indeed,  stebrin^ 
Ikem  out  so  curbed,  watched,  and  eircumscribed,  that  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  sea  them  range  at  large  would  hardly  know  them  in  their  new  trsmmels.     Her  h- 
vourite  qualities  are  prudence,  flrnmeis,  temper,  and  that  active,  ri^ilant  good  sense, 
which,  without  checking  the  course  of  our  kindly  affections,  eiFrttses  tla  infloente  at 
every  moment,  and  surveys  delil>eralely  the  motives  and  consequences  of  arery  accioo. 
Utility  is  her  object,  reason  and  eiiperlenct  her  means.    She  makes  Taslly  lessaSofwaiire 
than  has  been  usually  made  for  those  *' amiable  weaknesses,"  *' sudden  impulses,'* 
*'  uncontrollable  emotions,"  which  cut  so  great  a  figure  In  the  workf  of  her  prederesMvfs. 
Her  heroes  and  heroinaa  are  far  mai«  thinking,  cautious,  pMJosophising  persons  Ihaa 
ever  before  were  produced  in  that  character.     She  Is^  In  faff,  if  wa  may  be  allowed  ta 
coin  a  wtrd,  an  at^-tentimenlal  novelist.     Her  books,  so  tns  from  lending  afiy  root- 
tenance  lo  vice,  oren  in  its  most  refined  and  agreeable  form,  afford  some  of  ibt  hot 
lessons  of  practical  morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     They  teach,  not  serefy  by 
dry  general  maxims  on  the  one  h«nd,  or  by  splendid  examples  on  the  other,  but  \n  rea- 
sons put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  themselves,  what  Is  the  right  mode  of  condoet  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty  or  temptation.     She  is  conslBntly  eudaavouring  to  point  out, 
by  the  discussion  of  cases  judiciously  sheeted,  or  Ingeniously  tevented,'  wlnt  b  the  rtad 
by  whfeh  virtue  conducts  us  to  happiness.     Inhere  is  hardly  any  good  quality  lo  vhkh 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  not  contributed  her  poirerful  recommendation ;  but  Ae  aUnalf 
rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest  persevering  exertion,  are  tliose  she  is 
fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes,  and  we  think  her  choice  is  sanctioned  by  the  value  sf 
the  doctrines  which  she  inculcates.     She  has,  douMtts,  obserycd  that  tliis  mode  of  in- 
struction is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  to  deviate  from  vitlue  is  palpably  a  atea. 
]t  is  to  the  decalogue,  and  to  the  terrors  of  the  law,  that  we  are  to  look  for  Hie  pravanUan 
of  these  graver  and  more  striking  offences.     Bnt  men  become  QcUe  and  indolent,  mA 
rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves,  bofore  tbey  hare 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  evil,  without  foreseeing  Us  consequences,  and 
being  able  to  apply  a  remedy.     It  is  to  guard  against  these  bad  habib  of  mind— 4ha 
causes  of  so  much  failure,  disgrace,  and  misery,  that  Miss  Edgeworlh  has  prhKipaUi 
directed  her  attention;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  rxbor- 
tation,  direct  or  indirect,  by  precept  or  example,  to  control  our  passions  and  to  «scrt  oar 
faculties.     There  are'hardly  any  works  of  the  kind  that  young  persons  can  read  with  la 
much  benefit.     To  their  minds  she  constantly  presents,  in  various  shapes,  and  wHh  a 
thousand  illustrations,  this  great  and  salutary  maxim — that  nothing  is  to  i>e  learacd,  mi 
very  little  to  be  gained,  without  labour,  —  severe  and  continued  labour.     But  aherfaaa 
not  forget,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  this  somewbet  unpalataliie  doctriae,  ta  show 
with  equal  care  and  truth  that  labour  becoves  vastly  less  irksome  by  habit,  —  that,  jail- 
ciously  directed,  it  seldom  fails  of  its  object, — that  laziness,  even  lo  tbeee  whoce  rankaad 
fortune  screen  them  from  its  most  dreadful  consequences — poverty  and  contempt — h  ia 
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Itself  wearisoine  and  painM';  —  that  tke  pauses  and  recreations  of  suceewftit  diligence 
comprise  williin  tbem  more  cheerfulness  and  real  gratification  than  are  spread  oTer  the 
wliole  surface  of  a  merely  pleasurable  life.  With  this  view,  her  principal  characters 
«re  represented  as  persens  of  good,  hut  not  of  eitraordinary  faculties ;  they  do  nothing 
suddenly  and  **p€r  takum^"  and  their  success  and  attainments  are  no  more  than  what 
half  the  world  may  hope  to  eqaal  by  following  the  same  means.  She  deals  in  eiamples, 
net  In  wonders ;  ber's  are  models  of  mutable  excellence,  ond  she  rarely  abuses  the  li- 
cense of  Gction  to  exhibit  those  miraculous  combinations  of  virtue  and  talents,  which, 
though  they  delight  ns  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection,  serve  to  perplex  and 
discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordinary  race  of  mortalB. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  (  and  K  they  arc  not,  they  will  be  very  far  IVom 
doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits  )  that,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  this  uni- 
form systematic  preference  of  what  is  usefiil  to  what  Is  splendid  is  a  prodigious  disad- 
rantage.  It  is  upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue,  bordering  in  its  excess  upon 
the  contiguous  fault,  more  resembles  a  generous  instinct  than  a  quality  cultivated  and 
8trengtbcned  by  reason,  that  the  writers  of  novels  have  justly  relied  for  securing  the 
public  attention.  Discretion  and  a  logical  head  they  thought  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And,  ondoubledly,  if  effect  were  the  only  object,  they 
did  much  better  with  rash  courage,  inconsiderate  generosity,  hasty  confldencc,  and  love 
atdent  and  irresistible  at  first  sighl,  qualities  infinitely  more  attractive  to  the  bulk  of 
manliind  than  those  w  lib  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  invest  the  principal 
persons  of  her  drama.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  sacriflees  to  which  hardly  any  one  else  has 
submitted,  she  has  contrived  to  render  her  works  highly  entertaining  and  popular,  she 
surely  deserves  double  praisef  not  merely  for  having  surmounted  a  difficulty,  which, 
when  that  difficulty  has  been  made  Only  for  the  purpose  of  being  surmounted ,i  is  a  merit 
of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  because  the  purpose  for  which  she  voluntarily  encountered  it 
was  highly  useful  and  important. 

To  tbe  aceomplfsbaient  of  this  fbsk  she'  has  brought  very  considerable  talents  and 
ac^rements  |  various  reading; ;  knowledge  which,  thongh  slie  is  too  judicious  to  display 
it  with  osieniatien,  seems  to  he  holh  eitensive  and  accurate;  a  nice  observation  of  man- 
ners and  character,  both  ill  individuals  and  in  society;  a  clear,  easy,  unencumbered 
jBlyle,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculpns.  Her  two  strong  points  are  good  sense  and 
niimoar ;  and  it  is  by  the  buoyant  {lower  of  her  humour  that  she  has  l>ecn  able  to  diffuse 
among  the  public  so  large  a  portion  of  her  good  sense.  Nothing  can  be  more  chaste  am^ 
correct,  and  at  (he  same  time  n^ore  ludicrous,  than  the  reprcsentolion  of  themselves, 
which  her  characters  are  made  to  give  in  their  own  conversation.  That  condition  so 
indispensable  to  the  true  comic  —  their  utter  unconsciousness  of  ihe'eil^ct  they  are  pro- 
ducli^lg,  is  strictly  observed.  The  hand  of  the  author  is  never  perceived,  (  as  it  almost 
conslfently  is  in  our  modern  comedies,  to  the  entire  digusl  of  all  persons  of  tolerable  taste,) 
hot  they  are  led,  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable,  and  without  saying  any  thing 
that  Ihcy  might  not  be  supposed  to  say?  to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule.  The  absolute 
waril  of  colDOfiiig  and  exaggerali(9n  onljr  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and  strengthens 
tbe  impression  almost  Up  to  that  Of  the  same  circumstances  in  real  life.  We  have  always 
thought  these  dramatic  parts  of  Miss  Edgeworth^  books,  which  indeed  tifte  up  a  con- 
siderable share  of  them^  very  muc|  the  best ;  and  it  is  to  (his  remarkable  talent  for 
humour  that  she  is  indebted  for  the  popularity  she  enjoys,  in  spite,  not  only  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  (  as  we  have  already  observed)  she  has  spontaneously  submitted,  but 
also  of  some  defects  which  we  shall  now,  though  Unwillingly,  proceed  to  notice. 

In  the  first,  and  one  of  ^he  most  material  branches  of  npVat  writing,  that  of  framing 
a  story,  she  is'  rempkably  deficient.  U  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  tliat  this 
art,  when  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  is  a  greet,  and  therefore  uncoeimon  specimen 
of  genius  and  skill :  indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in  a  choice  of  excel-r 
lences,  we  most  admire  in  Fielding*s  great  work,  it  would  perhaps  be  that  wonderful 
Tariety  of  incidents,  arising  without  improbability^  and  introduced  without  concision, 
and  tending,  through  a  story  constantly  rising  in  interest,  to  an  unforeseen  catastrophe. 
Any  comparison  with  so  happy  an  effort  of  so  great  a  master  v^ouM  necessarily  be 
unfair ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  in  this  respect,  Miss  Edgeworth  Is  Inlerior,  not  only  to 
those  that  are  generally  her  superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below  her 
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in  every  thing  else.  She  has  little  fertility  in  contriving,  and  sUll  less  daterily  ia 
bining,  events.  It  is  in  characters  that  she  shines  :  ^hen  she  attempts  lo  give  iotereit 
to  events,  it  is  almost  always  at  tlie  eipense  of  nature  and  prot>ability.  Her  narraUve 
is  liaipmered  out ''  invita  Minerva/'  and  she  never  would  have  attempted  It  at  all,  ex- 
cept as  a  convenient  vehicle  for  sketches  of  life  and  manners. 

On  her  morality  we  have  liestowed  its  due  praise.  It  is  of  tliat  sort  whidi  is  noit 
calculated  to  do  real  practical  good  ;  but  the  desire  of  instructing  is  too  little  disguised. 
The  reader  sees  too  plainly  that  he  is  under  discipline.  There  is  too  madi  downrighl 
lecturing.  The  serious  parts  have  a  prhn  didactic  air.  The  lesser  rules  of  coodact  are 
deduced  truly  enough,  but  with  too  much  parade  of  accuracy  and  strictness,  fh>m  ge> 
neral  principles.  We  know  how  necessary  the  square  and  the  rule  are  to  the  architect; 
but  we  do  not  like  to  see  the  chalk-marks  upon  the  building.  Morality  ou^  not  to 
smell  of  the  lamp.  It  has  been  Miss  Edgeworth*s  fancy  to  give  all  her  vtrtaous  charac- 
ters a  tincture  of  science,  and  to  make  them  fond  of  chemistry  and  mechanics.  W^e  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  see  them  endowed  with  this  useful  knowledge,  provided  II  does  not 
prevent  them  from  having  rather  more  warmth,  and  rather  more  grace.  To  say  U» 
truth,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that.  In  avoidbig  the  common  error  of  novd  writers, 
who  make  morality  depend  too  mooh  opon  feeling,  and  too  little  upon  the  understand- 
ing, she  has  not  completely  escaped  the  opposite  fault,  but  has  ascribed  too  large  a 
share  of  it  to  the  bead,  and  too  little  to  the  hearU  — 'Quarteriy  Review,  vol.  ii.  pp.  36t 
—308. 
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